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sketches  of  our  volunteer 

officers: 

ALEXANDER  KEITH  McCLUXO. 

The  battle  of  Monterey  was,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  brilliant  and  grand  which  distinguished 
our  war  with  Mexico.  The  engagement  at  Buena 
Vista  was  perhaps  more  thrilling  and  momentous ; 
more  stirring  in  its  details,  more  important  in  its 
effects,  and  has  invested  Gen.  Taylor  with  by  far 
the  greatest  and  most  enduring  measure  of  his 
glory.  The  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  far-famed 
castle;  the  bristling  navy  rolling  its  thunders 
from  the  bay  in  concert  with  the  roar  of  ten  thou- 
sand muskets  on  land, — the  imposing  array  of 
regular  troops  added  to  the  lustrous  prostige  which 
garlanded  the  Gcneral-in-^ilhief,  who  had  been  for 
more  than  twenty  years  an  historical  character, — 
all  these  may  have  contributed  to  throw  around 
the  aifidr  more  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war :  while  the  fierce  battles  before  the 
walls  of  Mexico,  coupled  with  that  crowning  ac- 
tion which  has  made  Quitman  a  hero,  and  all  the 
gorgeous  associations  which  come  thronging  from 
every^  fastness  and  fortification  of  the  ancient  im- 
perial capital,  may  lend  to  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  war  a  fritter  and  flourish  that  will  forever 
outshine  all  that  had  preceded.  But  there  were 
circumstances  connected  with  the  battle  of  Mon- 
terey which  will  hereafter  engage  a  larger  share  of 
attention,  deeper  and  more  searching  thought,  than 
any  or  all  which  we  have  yarned.  The  calm,  re- 
flective writer  of  history  is  not  apt  to  be  seduced 
from  rigid  judgment  and  impartial  criticism  by 
imposing  incident,  or  to  be  so  incautiously  dazzled 
as  to  neglect  unadorned  merit.  While  the  litera- 
ry market  teems  with  volumes  from  stilted  eulo- 
gists— ^those  plethoric  and  pitiless  pets  of  a  shal- 
low constituency,  whose  brushes  blaze  ever  with 
rec/,  whose  pages  groan  ever  with  redundancies, 
whose  praise  is  fustian,  and  whose  aims  tend  solely 
to  undue  exaltation,  regardless  of  all  intrinsic 
worth — ^notwithstanding  the  inundation  of  all  such 
i;puriotts  and  flimsy  excrescences,  we  still  have  a 
Prescott,  a  Bancroft,  a  Hildreth,  and  others,  whose 
grave,  considerate  turn  of  mind,  countervails  and 
corrects  all  fanciful  indulgences.  Splendor  of 
appurtenance,  the  mere  fantastic  of  war,  does  not 
always  contribute  towards  successful  results.  The 
investment  (if  Monterey  showed  none  of  this. 
Most  of  the  invading  force  had  been  hastily  and 
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indiscriminately  raised  from  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  veterans  of  Palo  Alto 
ind  Resaca  de  la  Palma  excepted,  none  of  the 
troops  had  ever  seen  a  battle,  or  been  under  ihm 
fire  of  an  enemy's  guns.  The  first  important  ac- 
tion of  the  war  was  about  to  be  ventured,  and 
there  were  few  to  rely  upon  but  raw  volunteers, 
possessing  no  qualifications  of  the  soldier  beyond 
hardihood  and  courage.  During  the  war  of  1812, 
such  forces  had  not  been  found  to  own  much  stead- 
iness on  the  field  of  battle,  and  were  pronounced 
to  bo  far  Iops  efficient  than  regular  soldiery.  It 
was  before  the  dark  buttresses  and  frowning  for- 
tresses of  Monterey,  that  volunteers  were  first  to 
be  tested  as  the  main  reliance  for  a  successful 
Issue.  Upon  the  event,  the  future  plan  of  con- 
ducting the  war  was  to  be  determined.  If  they 
should  prove  to  bo  inconstant  under  discipline,  or 
unsteady  in  action,  <lrill  camps  and  indefinite  de- 
lays would  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  vexa- 
tious and  even  fatal  as  such  might  have  been.  But 
the  test  was  nobly  sustained,  and  the  event  glori- 
ously illustrated  the  omnipotence  of  chivalrous 
enthusiasm,  as  contrasted  with  mere  routine  ef- 
forts of  duty.  But  it  is  proper  to  suggest  that 
such  a  volunteer  force,  offic6^Ps  and  men,  had  never 
before  been  gathered,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped. 
we  fear,  that  such  will  ever  be  gathered  again. 
Davis,  and  Bisscl,  and  Hardin,  and  Campbell,  the 
Marshalls  and  their  brave  compeers,  surroundeil 
by  impetuous  and  glowing  bands — all  under  the 
lead  of  the  heroic  Taylor,  whose  sound  common 
sense,  mixed  with  experience  and  military  skill, 
fitted  him  pre-eminently  above  all  other  American 
generals,  to  command  a  volunteer  force, — such  a 
muster-roll,  thus  collected,  is  the  event  of  centu- 
ries and  not  of  generations.  But  prominent  in 
this  martial  group,  was  one  whom  we  have  not 
yet  named — in  connection  with  whose  history  the 
above  remarks  have  been  made.  Alexander  R. 
McClung,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  first  regiment 
of  Mississippi  riflemen,  and  late  ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  the  government  of  Bolivia,  is 
now  about  forty-one  years  of  age.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  is  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  the  Virginia  family  of  Marshall,  so  re- 
nowned in  connection  with  the  deceased  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  his  early  years 
he  was  attached,  as  Midshipman,  to  the  navy,  but 
in  consequence  of  indisposition,  or,  as  some  con- 
tend, in  an  aflkir  of  honor  in  which  he  was  enga- 
ged as  principal,  he  retired  with  a  view  to  study 
law  and  enter  upon  its  practice.     A  few  years  pre- 
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Wous  to  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840,  he  re- 
moved to  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  settled  him- 
self in  the  then  young  capital.  Here  he  opened  an 
office,  but,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  tal- 
ents and  decided  professional  acumen,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  leajrn  that  he  took  any  prominent 
stand  at  the  bar,  or  transacted  any  considerable 
amount  of  professional  business. 

But  the  exciting  contest  of  1840  tioou  opened 
to  him  a  congenial  theatre  of  action.  By  his 
own  exertions  and  the  liberal  aid  of  his  polit- 
igal  friends,  a  new  campaign-paper  was  estab- 
lished at  JackHon,  called  the  True  Issue.  This 
paper  was  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  General 
Harrison  to  the  Presidency,  and  was  placed  under 
the  sole  editorial  management  of  Col.  McClung. 
It  was  conducted  with  an  ability,  a  vigor,  and  a 
dashy  racinoss  which  had  never  been  surpassed 
in  the  South,  and  rarely  equalled  in  the  Union. 
It  speedily  drew  to  its  subscription  list  a  number 
of  eager  and  admiring  readers,  whose  weekly  men- 
tal food  was  gleaned  from  its  columns,  and  gained 
an  extensive  and  a  commanding  influence  through- 
out the  State.  Argument,  satire,  and  the  most 
withering  ridicule,  filled  by  turns  the  editorial  col- 
umns, and  seemed  to  flow  from  the  author's  mind 
with  the  ease,  the  continuity,  and  the  sparkle 
r»f  a  mountain  rivulet.  It  was  at  once  perceived 
and  admitted  that  the  young  Kentuckian  was  no 
ordinary  man,  and  that  tho  intellectual  ascendancy 
which  characterized  his  race  was  fully  and  lus- 
trously sustained  in  his  person.  Hitherto  com- 
paratively unknown,  his  political  focj*  were  now 
equally  surprised  and  abashed,  as  hi&  friends  were 
delighted ;  and  at  tho  great  Whig  State  Conven- 
tion of  that  year,  and  of  which  such  men  as  Prcn- 
tibs,  and  Sharkey,  and  Ouion,  were  prominent 
members,  MoClung  was  appointed  to  draft  tho  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  urging  upon 
tiiem  the  claims  of  Harrison  and  Tyler.  It  was 
welcomed  with  lively  acclamations,  and  was  more 
extensively  circulated  and  more  generally  read, 
than  any  like  paper  which  has  ever  been  published 
in  Mississippi.  The  tone  of  the  address  was  earn- 
est, patriotic,  and  stirringly  eloquent  without  be- 
ing too  declamatory,  and  the  style  exhibited  the 
singular  terseness,  vigor  and  grace,  which  the 
writer  has  since  reduced  to  such  captivating  per- 
fection. 

It  is  known  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  cast 
its  electoral  vote  for  the  Whig  candidate,  and  that 
Harrison  and  Tyler  were  triumphantly  elected. 
The  active  and  prominent  part  which  Col.  Mc- 
Clung had  played  throughout  the  entire  long  con- 
test, his  arduous  labors  and  free  expenditures,  his 
high  qualifications,  and  the  general  appreciation 
of  those  remarkable  abilities  he  had  exhibited  and 
brought  to  bear  with  such  efibct  and  energy,  sug- 
gested to  his  friends  the  propriety  of  carrying  his 


name  before  the  President  as  worthy,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  of  favorable  consideration,  in  distribu- 
ting the  responsible  offices  appertaining  to  this 
State.  Accordingly  in  the  summer  of  1841  he 
was  brought  before  the  Cabinet  as  an  applicant 
for  the  office  of  Marshal  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Mississippi,  and  promptly  received  the  appoint* 
ment.  The  Colonel  was  a  resident  of  the  South- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  and  we  believe  he  had 
never  even  visited  the  section  which  comprehend- 
ed the  limits  and  duties  of  his  office.  At  all  events 
he  was  an  entire  stranger  personally  in  the  North- 
em  counties,  and  his  appointment  over  worthy 
competitors  at  home  elicited  quite  extended  com- 
plaint both  from  the  newspapers  and  people  of 
tho  District  to  which  he  was  assigned.  It  must 
be  admitted  frankly  that  there  were  other  canaes 
which  operated  to  spread  the  discontent  which  had 
met  the  appointment. 

At  the  time  in  question,  and  even  since,  no 
Southern  State  was  as  much  noted  for  subservi- 
ency to  the  Bloody  Code  as  Mississippi ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  few  men  of  talent,  up  to 
1844,  had  ever  attained  to  high  position  politically 
who  had  not  fought  duels  or  been  engaged  in  some 
desperate  affray.  It  was  difficult  to  get  to  office 
except  at  tho  point  of  the  knife,  or  the  moutii  of 
the  pistol,  and  in  some  judicial  districts,  aspirants 
for  logal  and  forensic  eminence  were  forced  to  like 
hazardous  re.<<orts.  This  proclivity  was  contagious, 
and  soon  invaded  the  social  and  business  circles, 
while  the  loafers  and  idle  gentry,  especially  among 
the  young,  made  the  duel  grounds  and  the  public 
walks,  on  the  occasion  of  every  fight,  so  many 
arenas  for  sport.  It  was  almost  impossible  for 
any  gentleman,  however  amiable  or  cautious,  to 
pick  his  way  to  eminence,  or  take  part  in  those 
varied  amusements  ever  common  in  a  newly  set- 
tled country,  ^vithout  being  subjected  to  the  test 
or  trial  of  arms.  Weapons  were  in  everybody's 
bosom,  and  everybody  counted  on  the  chance  of 
getting  into  difficulty.  The  surest  road  to  peace, 
revolting  as  it  may  sound,  was  through  the  blood 
of  an  antagonist,  and  hesitation  ever  brought  pro- 
scription. Great  and  gratifying  has  been  the 
change  of  latter  years,  since  our  citizens  have  be» 
come  familiarized  by  social  intercourse,  and  so- 
ciety has  become  more  discriminative.  At  the  bar 
and  in  business,  talent  and  worth  hold  permanent 
sway,  and  select  messes  formed  at  the  saloons  and 
restaurants,  protect  against  improper  intrusions 
from  adventurers,  blacklegs  and  bullies.  But 
among  those  who  had  been  brought  to  take  up 
with  tho  sanguinary  t«rms  of  the  ancient  rdgime, 
was  the  distinguished  subject  of  this  sketch.  Poe- 
^scssed,  to  an  extreme  perhaps,  of  the  courage  in- 
born to  his  family,  and  of  that  chivalry  so  char* 
aotoristic  of  the  high-bred  Kentuckian,  mixed 
with  a  sensitiveness  deep-seated,  and  keen,  and 
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fiery  as  thai  which  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
himself.  Col.  MoClung  is  not  one  likely  to  court  a 
fitful  or  questionable  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
instinets.    On  two  occasions,  Kincc  his  residence 
in  Miflsiasippi,  he  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  meet 
an  adTersary  at  the  fatal  peg,  under  the  stinging 
impression  that  his  honor  and  pride  of  character 
had  been  too  deeply  wounded  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  1ms  stem  arbitrament.    Fighting  is  with  him, 
when  once  fixed  in  mind,  no  child's  play,  and 
anght  else  than  a  mere  means  of  ostentation  and 
display  of  nerve.     He  is  the  last  man  among  all 
we  haTe  known,  who  would  condescend  to  seek 
noioTietyy  or  to  feign  a  resentment  he  does  not 
feel:  nor  has  he  ever  fought  a  bloodless  duel.  He 
has  once  been  severely  wounded  himself.    Both 
of  his  conflicts  in  this  State  resulted  in  the  death 
of  his  antagonists.    The  character  of  the  parties 
for  courage  and  resolution  of  purpose,  forbade  all 
hope  of  any  other  result  than  death,  when  once  a 
fight  had  been  determined.    Every  body  knew 
tibat  when  such  men  went  out  fight,  that  a  funeral 
would  follow.    The  injuries  received  by  the  chal- 
lenger, as  he  conceived,  were  such  as  to  require  a 
mortal  conflict :  the  temperament  of  the  challeng- 
ed was  opposed  to  the  conciliatory  in  presence  of 
liQch  a  foe.    All  were  brave,  gallant  men,  all  Ken- 
tuckians,  and  all  admired  for  their  chivalry  and 
many  noble  qualities.    That  the  high-souled  sur- 
vivor deplores  with  all  the  intensity  which  be- 
longs to  a  noble  heart,  that  such  arbitrament  was 
rendered  necessary,  his  friends  have  never  doubt- 
ed ;  but  persuaded  as  he  was  that  his  own  life, — 
and  what  he  holds  far  dearer  than  life,  his  hon- 
or,— ^was  involved  in  the  contest,  he  may  not  pos- 
sess any  of  that   soft,  conventional  hypocrisy 
which  usually  impels  supple  persons  to  plead  re- 
gret for  an  issue,  between  which  and  their  own 
lives  they  knew  there  was  no  alternative.    Qood 
men  as  well  as  some  bad  men  have  always  yielded 
to  the  dictates  of  this  so-called  code  of  honor,  and 
t(  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  abolished.  Nor 
have  we  desired  to  supprass  these  facts  in  connex- 
ion with  tiie  events  belon^ng  to  the  life  of  Col. 
HcClnng.  Facts  fairly  presented  are  apt  to  smoth- 
er misrepresentation,  and  we  are  content  that  he, 
like  many  as  good  and  more  distinguished  char- 
acters who  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  in- 
dulging this  lamentable  propensity,  shall  abide  the 
public  judgment. 


But  in  1841,  when  he  received  his  appointment 
as  Marshal,  rumors  came  ahead  of  him  and  slan- 
der and  misrepresentation  were  busy  with  his 
character.  He  was  freely  charged  witli  being 
coarse,  rough,  and  even  brutal  in  his  manners, 
ever  bent  on  afiravs  and  MoAdshed,  indifferent  to 
the  etiquette  and  amenities  of  social  intercourse, 
and  misanthropic  in  his  disposition.  It  was 
averred  that  he  had  come  olT  conc^ueror  from  at 
least  half  a  dozen  personal  combats,  and  sent 
just  as  many  victims  to  the  grave.  The  coffin 
processions  of  the  Jackson  Presidential  campaign, 
emblematic  of  the  genA'al.  and  habitual  cruelty 
and  recklessnc'^s  of  human  life,  scarcely  inspired 
as  much  horror  among  quiet  citizens  as  did  those* 
reports  which  preceded  the  advent  of  the  newly- 
appointed  Marshal.  The  men  watched  for  hii^ 
coming  with  the  most  eager  and  nervous  curiosity, 
and  the  women  and  little  children  would  gather 
in  groups  as  the  father  or  brothers  came  in,  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  arrival  of  this  resurrected  Col. 
Blood.  Wlien  he  did  arrive,  the  landlord  whose  ho- 
tel he  had  chosen,  received  him  with  profound  obei- 
sance, mortally  fearful  of  receiving  at  every  glance 
of  his  fierce  eye  a  ball  or  bowie  knife.  The  board- 
ers stared  rather  than  ate,  and  when  he  rose  to 
return  to  the  sitting  room  he  always  had  a  full 
passage  and  a  wide  berth.  His  first  appearance 
on  the  streets  called  every  dealer  and  shopkeeper 
to  his  window  or  door,  and  as  they  viewed  his 
game  figure  and  proud  gait,  his  bold  features  and 
noncTialant  manner,  their  expression  told  that  they 
were  reading  a  confirmation  of  all  they  had  heard. 
"  Tom,"  said  a  prominent  citizen  to  a  servant  of 
the  hotel  who  was  said  to  stand  in  peculiar  fear 
of  the  Marshal,  *'  why  are  you  so  much  afraid  of 
McClung?''  "Ecod,  massa,"  replied  the  old  negru 
chuckling,  "  dere's  more  dan  rne  who's  afoard  of 
him." 

These  absurd  rumors,  superadded  to  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  non-resident  of  the  District,  caused 
his  appointment  to  be  much  objected  to  at  first, 
as  we  have  said.  But  these  impressions  were 
rapidly  dispelled  as  the  new  Marshal  extended  his< 
acquaintance.  Instead  of  being  coarse  or  offen- 
sive he  was  found  to  be  a  gentleman,  polished  and 
afikble,  possessed  of  a  courtliness  and  urbanity 
that  evoked  all  the  address  of  which  his  new 
.friends  wore  masters  to  measure  manners  with 
I  him.    The  disappointment  was  general  as  it  was 


We  are  not  inclined  to  deny  but  that  these  j  agi*eeable.    Calls  and  invitations  multiplied  daily  : 


qualities  of  Col.  McClung.  do  sometimes  take  an 
flspeet  of  fierceness  wholly  at  war  with  his  gene- 
rous and  kindly  disposition,  especially  when  lie  is 
under  excitement.  Impetuosity  and  kindness  are 
strangely  blended  in  his  nature,  but  all  who  enjoy 
his  intimate  acquaintance  know  that  kindness 
grealJy  preponderates,  and  that  his  friendships, 
«nce  formed,  are  fa^t,  strong,  and  not  easily  moved. 


his  fine  conversational  powers,  his  rare  informa- 
tion, coupled  with  his  reputation  for  talents,  won 
to  him  sincere  admirers,  while  his  sparkling 
qualities  as. a  bon  compagnon  made  him  a  fa- 
vorite in  the  gay  and  sport-loving  circles.  Wo  do 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  there  is  about  Col. 
McClung  that  air  of  easy  access  and  general  fa- 
miliaritv  which  characterized  the  social  intercourse 
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of  the  full-hearted  Prentiss.  His  intimacies  are 
cautiously  formed  and  rarely  extended.  He  has 
very  little  tolerance  for  pretension  unbacked  by 
merit,  and  has  been  known  chillingly  to  repel  the 
familiar  advances  of  such  as  ventured  to  presume 
too  far,  perhaps,  on  an  acquaintance  formed  in 
his  moments  of  mirth  and  carousal.  Among 
those  for  whom  he  has  ever  cherished  esteem  and 
respect,  we  have  never  known  of  his  making  an 
enemy,  and  it  is  with  such  that  his  accomplish- 
ments shine  forth  so  winningly  and  instructively. 

Early  in  1845,  and  before  the  inauguration  of 
the  newly  elected  President,  Col.  McClung  re- 
signed his  office,  afler  having  discharged  its  du- 
ties to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  government,  the 
court,  the  public,  and  all  the  parties  concerned. 

As  an  officer  he  was  stern,  though  never  impe- 
rious ;  and  we  have  never  heard  of  a  single  com- 
plaint as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  enforced  the 
judgments  of  the  Court.  During  the  canvass  of 
1844,  his  sympathies  as  a  politician  were  strongly 
enlisted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  election  to  the 
Presidency ;  but  as  an  office-holder  he  was  scru- 
pulous to  confine  his  action  within  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  the  administration  under  which  he 
served.  The  defeat  of  his  favorite  determined 
promptly  his  course  of  conduct.  Ilis  disposition 
18  little  fitted  to  sufferance.  He  threw  up  his  com- 
mission rather  than  await  the  inevitable  changes 
which  he  knew  would  follow  the  induction  of  Mr. 
Polk  as  President.  He  was  a  whig,  and  his  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  prompted  a  conduct  which 
would  relieve  the  new  administration  of  all  em- 
barrassment or  forbearance.  Nor  do  we  wish  to 
be  understood,  in  these  remarks,  as  intending  to 
cast  cny  improper  reproach  on  Mr.  Polk.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  seems  to  be  a  settled  policy  with  both 
parties,  now-ardays,  to  distribute  federal  offices 
solely  among  political  friends,  and  it  might  be 
urged  as  illiberal  to  charge  either  w^ith  being  less 
tolerant  than  their  adversaries. 

At  this  period  a  new  and  interesting  chapter 
opens  in  the  career  of  this  distinguished  Missis- 
sippian.  Hitherto  he  had  played  a  compara* 
tively  obscure  and  secondary  part  when  named 
in  connexion  with  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  had  wielded  a  large  influence  by  the  power  of 
his  pen.  but  his  voice  had  not  been  heard,  and  the 
people  only  knew  him  by  repoit.  His  friends  of 
Lowndes  county  now  resolved  to  invite  him  to 
the  hustings,  and  in  the  summer  of  1845  he  was 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  the  head  of  the  whig  ticket.  He  accepted 
the  nomination,  and  early  in  the  fall,  after  his  re- 
turn from  a  visit  to  the  Northern  counties,  en- 
tered upon  an  active  and  a  vigorous  contest.  He 
was  opposed  by  a  veteran  and  popular  ticket,  and 
encountered  a  powerful  organization.  The  county 
had  goae  agunst  Henry  Clay  the  year  previous 


by  the  large  majority  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
votes,  but  still  his  sanguine  heart  was  not  abashed. 
He  dashed  full  against  the  centre  of  the  oppo- 
sition with  one  of  those  headlong  charges  which 
rarely  fail  of  success,  and  created  consternation 
and  dismay  in  the  camp.  He  unsettled  the 
calmness  of  his  antagonists,  and  surprised  the 
ablest  of  the  number  by  a  review  of  his  record 
which  took  him  unawares, — forcing  him  to  a  de- 
fense for  which,  maugre  his  known  address  and 
talont8,  he  was  wholly  unprepared.  Nor  did  this 
gentleman  commit  the  folly  of  denying  the  sur- 
prise by  which  he  had  been  overtaken,  but  with  a 
bold  heart,  fortified  by  a  full  consciousness  of 
right,  declared  his  resolve  to  abide  the  record 
which  had  been  so  fiercely  and  ingeniously  as- 
sailed, despite  the  ugly  appearance  it  Uien  pre- 
sented. The  battle  was  mainly  fought  out  after- 
wards by  these  two,  and  by  common  consent  of 
both  parties  they  were  pitted  as  their  respective 
leaders,  to  whose  success  the  principal  efforts  of 
the  canvass  should  be  directed.  On  the  hustings 
the  whig  champion  could  not  be  matched.  His 
oratorical  power  and  intellectual  weight  were  ac- 
knowledged equally  as  they  were  admired, — al- 
though his  sagacious  rival  did  not  fail  to  deal 
thrusts,  now  and  then,  which  proved  him  worthy 
of  the  best  steel.  At  the  ballot  box,  however,  the 
friends  of  Col.  McClung  were  overpowered.  The 
decided  political  complexion  of  the  county,  the 
pride  of  party,  and  the  great  popularity  of  his  op- 
ponent, well  merited  as  worthily  bestowed,  could 
not  be  changed  or  beaten  down  ;  and  the  distant 
friends  of  the  whig  champion  vidll  perhaps  be  less 
astonished  at  his  defeat  when  they  learn  that  bin 
principal  opponent  was  James  Whitfield,  late 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  then  in  the  full  flush  of 
a  popularity  which  long  years  had  cemented. 

But  the  friends  of  Col.  McClung,  if  beaten, 
were  not  routed.  Their  leader  had  driven  in  the 
outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  tlie  ancient  citadel  of 
democracy  had  been  fearfully  battered.  Ho  had 
cleaved  down  prejudices  of  long  standing  and 
opened  a  fair  field  for  his  successors  in  future  po- 
litical contests.  He  uttered  no  complaint  when 
the  result  was  made  known,  and  bowed  with  equal 
grace  and  complaisance  to  the  popular  verdict ; 
while  his  opponents  honorably  forebore  to  indulge 
all  jeering  exultations.  They  seemed  rather  to 
feel,  while  contemplating  the  dismal  reduction  of 
their  ancient  majorities,  the  full  force  of  the  ex- 
clamation attributed  to  Philip  of  £pirus,  who, 
after  one  of  his  hard-earned  conquests  over  the 
Romans,  bitterly  declared  that  '*  one  more  such 
victory  would  ruin  him.''  As  nothing  had  oc- 
curred during  the  canvass  to  mar  the  harmony  of 
social  intercourse,  so  afterwards  were  cordial  re- 
lations fully  and  lastingly  recognised. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  fir^t  of  the  speech- 
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ee  made  by  Col.  McClung  in  this,  his  first  politi- 
cal campaign,  that  he  took  a  position  for  his  party 
in  connexion   with  the  repudiated  Union  Bank 
bonds  of  Mississippi ;  and  without  intending  to 
disturb,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  sleeping  strifes 
which  belong  to  this  delicate  subject,  we  think  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  transcribe  an  extract  or  two 
from    his   published  speech   which,   though  not 
touching  the  merits  of  the  ciise,  show  the  l>oId 
tone  of  thought  so  characteristic  of  the  speaker  : 
"  I  think  thatit  is  necessary  for  the  Whig  party  to 
gixe  up  a  point  which  they  have  heretofore  main- 
tained.    I  think  that  honor  and  party  consistency 
will  justify  this  surrender,  as  farther  contest  for  it 
would  be  utterly  unavailing.      1  allude  to  the 
Union  Bank  Bonds.     I  have  not  in  any  point  or 
particular  changed  my  opinion  on  this  subject 
since  the  question  was  first  agitated.     I  thought 
then  that  the  repudiating  party  committed  a  gross 
revolution  of  justice.     I  think  so  still.     I  thought 
then   that  honesty  required  that  the    payment 
of  these  bonds  should  be  secured  to  the  bond 
holders  by  the  State.    I  think  that  still.    But  the 
people  have  twice  decided  against  the  liability  of 
the  State  in  their  highest  attitude  of  political  ad- 
judication.    For  reasons  I  will  presently  proceed 
to  give  you  I  am  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
they  will  always  so  determine.    I  think  therefore 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Whig  party 
must  give  up  that  question.    I  think  that  it  is 
their  duty  as  a  party  to  do  so,  and  in  this  surren- 
der they  violate  no  principal  of  moral  or  politi- 
cal obligation.  *  *  •'  *  * 

'*The  Whig  party  have  a  great  stake  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  party  powerful  in  numbers,  in  talent, 
in  wealth,  and  in  character ;  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  attempt  to  exercise  some  voice  in  the  laws 
which  govern  their  persons  and  their  property. 
It  is  utterly  unworthy  of  them  to  give  up  all  their 
political  rights,  to  ostracise  themselves  from  a 
puerile  vanity  of  worthless  con8i8tenc5^  It  can- 
not be  that  this  obstinate,  senseless  adhesion  to 
<^pinion  for  consistency's  sake,  in  spite  of  all  rea- 
non  or  motive  to  the  contrary,  is  sufficiently  gene- 
ral t(>  have  much  weight.  Determination  is  a 
high  quality.  Thorough,  complete,  and  perfect 
determination  one  of  the  highest  and  rarest. 
Nothing  superlatively  great  or  good  can  l)e  ac- 
ocHnplished  without  it.  But  there  must  be  an  end 
to  attain,  and  one  possible  of  attainment,  and 
means  commensurate  with  tliat  end,  to  dignify 
conduct  with  the  meed  of  determined  exertion. 
The  importance  of  the  end  and  the  weight  of  the 
means  make  the  difierence  between  the  fool  and 
the  hero.  When  the  object  is  hopeless,  or  the  ef- 
fort feeble,  or  the  means  grossly  inadequate,  the 
straggle  is  ridiculous  instead  of  being  grand.  It 
proTokes  laughter,  not  admiration.  Nowthepro- 
longKlion  of  this  hard  struggle,  with  the  certainty 


of  defeat  continued  and  forever,  (for  that  defeat 
would  be  continual  I  will  presently  prove,)  instead 
of  being  magnanimous,  strikes  me  as  the  empti- 
est of  all  follies.  It  is  obstinate  certainly,  but  it 
has  not  the  dignity  of  determination.'' 

This  position  was  approved  by  the  main  l>ody 
of  Mississippi  Whigs,  and  has  since  been  adopted 
as  their  basis  of  action  in  connexion  with  the 
Bonds.  As  Col.  McClung  remarks  in  another 
place,  *•  it  is  impossible  to  treat  a  state,  a  whole 
society,  with  contempt.  However  contemptible 
may  be  tlie  individual  atoms,  the  haughtiest 
temper  that  treads  the  earth  cannot  look  down 
upon  the  mass.  An  advocacy  of  payment  is  mer- 
itorious as  the  inceptive  step  to  payment.  It  is 
meritorious  when  there  is  co/j^^jti^jti  between  such 
declaration  and  the  action  it  recommends.  But 
when  all  connexion  ceases  ?)etween  them,  then  all 
merit  ceases  also.  When  we  know  that  the  peo- 
ple will  certainly  refuse  to  make  us  pay,  such  ef- 
forts form  no  act  of  payment,  indicate  in  reality 
no  willingness  to  sacrifice  money,  hitf  sink  into  the 
mere  bluster  of  empty  bravadoes.  The  only  ef- 
fect of  such  efforts  would  be  to  keep  in  power  the 
same  class  whom  this  convulsion  has  thrown  up.'* 

Hitherto  Col.  McClung  had  been  famed  only  as 
a  strong  and  vigorous  writer :  but  the  incidents 
of  this  canvass  introducetl  him  to  the  public  as  a 
most  able  and  efficient  speaker — ready  with  repar- 
tee, abundant  in  argument,  fitted  alike  to  hurl 
satire  or  ridicule,  fluent,  forcible,  and  command- 
ing. His  voice,  however,  wo  must  venture  to  pro- 
nounce unsuited  to  the  highest  effects  of  oratory, 
according  to  our  ideas  of  oratory.  It  is  deficient 
in  depth,  in  uniformity,  and  in  melody,  o^d  is  very 
often  wholly  unmanageable.  Always  high-keyed 
and  shrill  in  tone,  it  falls  upon  the  car  almo$it 
harshly,  and  as  the  feelings  of  the  speaker  rise 
with  the  fervent  flow  of  thought,  it  can  bclikeccd 
to  nothing  so  aptly  as  to  the  keen  tenor  of  an  en- 
raged invalid,  excepting  only  as  to  strength  and 
capacity  of  endurance.  We  should  judge  that  he 
was  entirely  unable  to  conform  his  scale  of  into- 
nation according  to  will.  Ilis  notes  ascend  with 
a  suddenness  at  once  startling  and  gratingly  in- 
harmonious, and  sometimes  descend  as  suddenlv 
and  with  an  abruptness  that  jars  every  nerve  in 
his  auditory.  There  is  no  gradation  between  the 
high  notes  and  the  low  notes.  And  yet,  although 
decidedly  of  the  soprano  order,  tliis  voice  is  per- 
haps less  akin  to  the  ringing  octaves  of  Alexander 
Stephens  than  to  the  full  clarion  of  Clay.  It  i;? 
high-strung,  but  we  might  say  terribly  incffemi- 
nate.  We  have  never  listened  to  any  other  voice 
which  it  at  all  resembled,  any  more  than  wo  ever 
saw  another  man  who  resembled  its  posse  sor. 
And  we  will  say  further  that  the  voice  is  peculi- 
arly adapted  to  the  man.  Like  Calhoun's  utter- 
ance, its  very  peculiarity  contributes  to  fasten  at- 
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tention  on  the  speaker,  and  to  impress  his  thought 
with  the  power  of  sorcery ;  but  the  point  of  excel- 
lence in  an  orator  being  the  power  to  awake  and 
control  the  sensibilities  of  an  audience,  we  doubt 
if  such  a  voice  could  of  itself  produce  such  effect. 
It  is  suited  rather  to  the  fiery  phillipios  of  Demos- 
thenes than  to  the  thrilling  pathos  of  Cicero ;  rath- 
er to  the  defiant  strains  of  a  Coriolanus  than  to 
the  artful  yet  impassioned  persuasiveness  of  Mark 
Antony.     It  may  sen'e  to  arouse  and  command, 
but  never  to  melt  and  subdue  by  appeal.    It  has 
been  said  of  the  renowned  preacher,  Whitfield, 
that  he  drove  rather  than  won  sinners  to  repen- 
tance.    His  power  consisted  in  his  awful  tropes 
and  bold  rhetoric,  added  to  overpowering  argu- 
ment and  matchless  energy  of  delivery.     It  is  pos- 
sible for  men  to  become  great  speakers  like  Fox 
or  Calhoun  without  ever  becoming  such  orators  as 
Sheridan,  or  Wirt,  or  Clay.     Clay  did  indeed  unite 
the  two,  as  they  were  never  before  united  in  any 
man.     Haughty,  high-tempered,  and  naturally 
overbearing,  he  could  deal  at  will  in  the  wild 
thunders  of  Pitt  or  Henry,  and  then  melt  his  au- 
dience by  the  pathos  of  appeal.    His  voice,  une- 
qualled and  unsurpassable,  was  beyond  doubt  the 
secret  of  his  power.    The  language  and  thoughts 
of  his  speeches  are  far  behind  those  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster.   The  last  we  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear.    We  can  only  judge  him  as  we  judge  the 
Revolutionary  or  British  statesmen,  by  contempo- 
raneous accounts  and  the  matchless  elegance  and 
power  of  his  published  speechles.    We  judge,  how- 
ever, front!  all  we  have  read  or  heard  from  others, 
that  his  force  was  in  his  mind — that  his  heart 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  eiTect  pro- 
duced by  his  speeches.      We  use  these   great 
names  to  illustrate  our  meaning,  and  would  not 
be  thought  capable  of  committing  the  gross  blun- 
der of  attempting  to  institute  comparisons  in  con- 
nexion with  Col.  McClung,  while  within  the  sha- 
dow of  such  gigantic  reputations  ;  such  would  be 
OS  offensive  to  good  taste  as  to  good  sense.    As  an 
original  and   a  profound  thinker,  and  un  able 
speaker  he  owns,  as  yet  at  least,  no  national  rep- 
utation which  will  sustain  comparison  in  ^^^iich 
presence  as  has  l>oen  named.    The  great  ascen- 
dancy in  this  State  of  his  political  opponents  has 
kept  the  knowledge  of  his  talents  and  high  quali- 
fications as  a  statesman  raainlv  at  homo.    The 
only  political  office  to  which  he  has  ever  been  ap- 
)>ointcd,  was  one  that  opened  to  him  no  room  for 
intellectual  display,  and  was  so  immeasurably  be- 
low his  merits  that  many  of  his  )>est  friends  have 
lamented  the  necessity  which  urged  him  to  accept 
it.    We  intend  not,  therefore,  to  place  him  by 
comparison  on  the  roll  of  such  statesmen  as  we 
have  just  called.     Wc  desired  merely  to  illustrate 
why  we  regarded  him  us  a  speaker  rather  than  as 
an  orator.     We  know  well,  however,  that  speak- 


ers, highly  gifted,  have  sometimes  achieved  feats 
which  belong  more  to  the  orator,  yet  owning  very 
few  of  the  orator's  instincts.  This  did  actually 
occur  with  the  subject  of  this  article,  on  a  mem- 
orable occasion,  to  which  we  may  advert  in  the 
proper  place.  But  regarded  as  a  speaker,  we  ex- 
cept not  alone  to  the  voice  of  Col.  McClung.  His 
action  cannot  pass  unscathed  of  criticism.  This 
is  graceful  only  when  he  ascends  the  rostrum. 
True  it  is  that  he  possesses  quite  enough  of  this 
Demosthenian  requisite,  but  it  is  ill-regulated  and 
sometimes  apparently  affected.  We  do  not  deny 
but  that  a  public  speaker  is  allowed  to  study  his 
positions  and  his  gestures  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  Clay,  he  must  study  also  the  tact  necessary 
to  conceal  his  affectation.  We  have  thought  that 
while  Col.  McClung  evidently  affected  much  of 
his  action  in  the  outset  of  his  speech,  he' "was  too 
indifferent  as  to  art.  Xor  is  he  always  self-pos- 
sessed when  beginning.  He  starts  off  with  his 
arms  very  well  disposed,  but  ere  yet  his  own  mind 
is  fastened,  he  seems  to  be  encumberetl,  and  his 
hands  appear  to  be  in  his  way.  They  are  directed 
to  a  comfortable  prop  on  his  hips — but  scarcely 
reach  their  destination  before  one  is  tugging  at 
his  hair  and  the  other  clenched  convulsively  to 
the  table,  or  desk,  before  which  he  is  standing. 
Thev  cut  the  air  at  a  rate  whollv  at  war  with  Ham- 
let's  directions,  until  as  a  last  resort  they  are  fra- 
ternally clasped,  and  remain  thus,  generally,  until 
he  becomes  fixed  with  interest  in  his  subject. 
Then  all  hesitation  and  awkwardness  give  way  to 
the  fierce  current  of  rapid  and  earnest  thought, 
and  he  steers  to  his  different  points  under  a  head- 
way of  action  that  smothers  all  imperfections  by 
its  tempest-like  impetuosity.  He  becomes,  in  res- 
pect to  action,  a  perfect  picture  of  Rufus  Choate, 
bound  to  one  upot.  Every  part  of  his  body  be- 
comes furiously  motive,  except  liis  feet,  which 
maintain  ever  and  throughout  a  military  exact- 
ness of  position.  The  great  Massachusetts  orator 
when  speaking  on  large  public  occasions,  as  every- 
bodv  knows  who  ever  heard  him,  writhes,  rants. 
and  runs  about  in  a  manner  that  puts  to  shame 
allForrcst's  capricoles  in  Jack  Cade,  and  that  fwrly 
eclipso«j  the  renowned  perambulations  of  BooUi 
in  the  last  act  of  Richard  the  Third.  The  Mis- 
sissippian  f^tands  his  ground  truly,  but  tem- 
pestuous tossings  of  the  head  fully  make  up  for 
all  loss  of  motion  in  the  feet.  The  eyes  of  Mr. 
Choate,  when  speaking,  though  ever  of  bold  ex- 
pression, assume  a  fixed  and  almost  lustreless 
glare,  and  his  whole  features  preserve  a  calm  in 
singular  conti*ast  with  the  energetic  and  sinuous 
motions  of  his  Ijody.  It  is  different  with  Col. 
McClung.  His  eyes  blaze  with  excitement;  he 
gnashes  his  teeth  with  tlie  ferocity  of  a  tiger  eager 
for  his  prey,  contorts  his  features,  and  his  entire 
face  glowM  with  enthusiafira.     And  yet,  despite 
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all  the  imperfections  we  have  charged,  (hypercrit- 
icaflj,)  there  are  few  public  speakers  who  are  able 
to  command  so  entirely  and  despotically  the  at- 
tention of  an  audience,  or  call  forth  $iieh  heart- 
felt and  tnmultuoas  applause. 

We  arc  now  to  view  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
ID  a  different  light  and  from  a  different  sphere. 
His  edncation,  his  attidnments,  and  his  course  of 
reflection  had  been  entirely  directed  to  a  civil  ca- 
reer ;  but  when,  in  the  spring  of  1S46,  the  long 
quiel  of  the  nation  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the 
cry  of  war,  and  rumors  came  of  battles  fought 
and  fielories  gained ;  when  it  became  known  that 
hoskilitaes  betwixt  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
ineritalkle,  and  had  actually  begun,  the  patriotic 
ardor  of  young  and  old  was  excited  to  a  degree 
not  exceeded  even  by  the  martial  cntliusiasm 
vfaicb  blazed  through  the  land  in  1812,  and  Col. 
MeCIong  was  among  the  first  who  called  into  ex- 
crdse  these  chivalric  instincts  of  his  countrymen. 
Xo(  a  man  of  his  acquaintance  throughout  the 
State  doubted  for  a  moment  but  that  ho  would 
<oon  be  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  band. 
All  eyes  turned  instinctively  to  him.    His  young 
aqnxades  flocked  with  eagerness  to  his  boarding 
house,  and  enrolled  their  names  for  the  march. 
Father9«  mothers,  and  wives,  htiwevor  apprehen- 
sive as  to  the  chances  of  battle,  bebeld  with  pride 
the  patriotic  fervor,  and  looked  with  confidence  to 
so  sagacious  and  intrepid  a  leader.    The  neigh- 
boring couuty  of  Monroe  sent  over  a  company, 
headed  by  a  worthy  son  of  her  own,  which  evinced 
a  desire  to  serve  under  his  standard.    He  incor- 
porated the  two  bands  into  one  company — that 
<H)mpany  which  aderwards  rang  gloriously  through 
the  trumpets  of  fame  as  the  Tombigbee  whaUeers, 
sod  whose  name  McClung  himself  clarioned  forth 
as  the  signal  for  the  dreadful  charge  at  Monterey. 
On  the  day  of  their  departure  from  Columbus,  the 
streets  of  the  city  presented  a  most  thrilling  sight. 
Young  and  old  of  both  sexes,  men  of  all  profes- 
sions and  occupations,  from  the  grave  clergyman 
down  to  the  dashing  sportsman,  clustered  indis- 
criminately to  catch  a  parting  glimpse  of  those 
soldier-youths,  in  whose  every  bosom  beat  the 
heart  of  a  hero,  headed  by  one  whose  dauntless- 
ness  was  proverbial.     A  beautiful  banner  had 
been  prepared  by  fair  liands :  and  when,  on  being 
presented  with  an  appropriate  address  by  a  lady, 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Blewett  House,  the  as- 
sembled multitude  heard,  with  stirring  emotions, 
the  pledge  that  it  should  come  back  with  glory  or 
in  blood,  not  oven  the  melancholy  of  parting  with 
sons,  with  brothers,  and  witii  friends  could  rc- 
preta  the  generous  burst  of  admiration. 

The  call  of  Gov.  Brown,  as  is  well  remembered, 
was  reeponded  to  throughout  the  State  with  an 
ardor  and  alacrity  never  surpassed.  The  city  of 
Vickafourg  had  been  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  ren- 


dezvaus,  and  it  was  on  the  bank  of  the  father  of 
waters  that  the  lamented  Dnffield,  Major  General 
in  the  State  Militia,  organized  the  far-famed  regi- 
ment of  Mississippi  Riflemen.  The  "  gathering'' 
being  perfected,  and  the  various  companies  en- 
rolled and  quartered,  the  exciting  duty  of  electing 
officers  was  next  in  order.  Talent,  and  experience 
even  was  abundant  among  those  assembled, 'and 
men  were  present  whose  sagacity  and  judgment 
were  well  fitted  to  the  duties  of  leadership.  But 
the  master-soldier  of  Mississippi,  the  known  tac- 
tician most  prominent  in  the  eye  of  all,  was  not 
there.  Away  off  in  the  federal  metropolis  was  an 
unpretending  member  of  Congress,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  who,  beyond  his 
skill  as  an  ofiBcer,  had  given  no  presage  of  those 
high  civil  qualifications  he  has  since  evinced.  His 
mental  endowments  were  not  regarded  as  supe- 
rior, perhaps  not  equal  to,  tlioso  which  had  already 
been  discovered  by  some  enrolled  in  the'regiment. 
But  ho  had  been  graduated  with  honor  at  West 
Point :  he  had  served  many  years  as  an  officer  in 
the  army,  and  had  seen  much  active  service  both 
in  camp  and  in  the  field.  It  was  believed  then, 
as  it  has  since  been  widely  known,  that  the  coun- 
try owned  few  officers  more  accomplished  or  ca- 
pable as  a  leader.  This  was  Jefferson  Davis. 
Never  having  been  in  service  himself,  McClung 
deferred  at  once  to  the  ascendancy  of  one  whose 
qualifications  for  the  first  regimental  office  were 
so  generally  known,  and  permitted  his  friends  to 
offer  him  as  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
He  was  elected,  as  we  remember,  without  opposi- 
tion. Davis  prevailed  for  Colonel  over  a  compet- 
itor singularly  high-minded  and  generous.  Among 
all  in  that  brilliant  throng,  despite  some  eccentri- 
cities, none  possessed  a  better  or  more  patriotic 
spirit  than  that  which  animated  the  bold  Brad- 
ford. He,  too,  had  seen  service  as  a  volunteer 
officer  in  the  last  Seminole  war,  to  which  he  had 
conducted  the  impetuous  troops  of  his  native  Ten- 
nessee. But  the  reputation  of  Davis  as  a  soldier 
and  skilful  tactician  was  overpowering  and  re- 
sistless, and  his  veteran  opponent,  declining 
very  properly  to  contest  the  second  office,  was 
taken  up  and  triumphantly  elected  Major  of  the 
regiment.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  no  regi- 
ment which  followed  the  victorious  Taylor  firomtho 
memorable  fields  of  the  Bio  Grande  to  the  brist- 
ling parapets  of  Monterey,  could  show  three  more 
accomplished  or  skilful  field  officers.  Each  dif- 
ferred  widely  in  temperament,  in  disposition,  and 
in  mental  conformation,  from  the  other.  If  Davis, 
weathered  by  long  experience  and  education,  was 
like  Moreau,  collected,  constant,  highly  strategic, 
and  immovably  brave,  McClung  was  known  to  pos 
6055  the  impetuous  courage  of  Ney  superadded  to 
the  intuitive,  lightning-like  perception  of  Lannes. 
If  the  one  trusted  with  implicit  confidence  to  the 
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scientific  address  of  his  superior,  the  other  relied 
with  equal  confidence  on  the  matchless  resources 
which  he  knew  must  belong  to  a  mind  such  as 
distinguished  his  second  in  command.  Both  were 
equally  objects  of  admiration  with  the  youthful 
and  ardent  soldiery  whom  they  were  about  to 
lead  forth,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  terrors  and 
storms  of  battle ;  and  not  a  trooper  in  that  chiv- 
abic  band  would  have  hesitated  to  follow  the  lead 
of  either  wherever  bidden : — such  oflBcers,  with 
such  men,  have  ever  proved  invincible. 

The  glorious  news  from  Palo  Alto  and  Jlesaca 
de  la  Palma  had  filled  the  wliole  country  with 
transports  of  joy,  and  the  name  of  Taylor  and 
hit  subalterns  was  on  every  tongue.  The  veteran 
Gaines,  in  command  of  the  Southern  division,  was 
calling  loudly  for  volunteers  to  aid  the  sparse 
army  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Mississippians, 
among  others,  flocked  to  the  Crescent  City  early  in 
the  summer  of  184C,  and  bivouacked  on  the 
marshy  environs.  By  the  first  of  August  they  had 
been  trained  and  disciplined,  and  wore  ready  to 
compete  with  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  army. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  task  to  dwell  on  the  partic- 
ulars which  characterized  the  march  from  Mata- 
moras  to  Monterey.  That  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  historian.  Nor  do  we  feel  at  all  fit  now  to 
criticise  or  to  commend  the  manner  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor's advance.  If  his  line  of  march  was  too  mnch 
extended  for  an  enemy's  country,  and  in  view  of 
the  materiel  of  his  army — if  his  resources  of  hea- 
vy ordnance  were  too  slcnderl}*  calculated,  or  his 
reliance  upon  a  force  mainly  untried,  too  san- 
guine,— considering  that  he  was  about  to  attack  a 
city  well  fortified  lK)th  by  nature  and  art,  and  gar- 
risoned by  a  confident  soldiery  and  crowds  of  en- 
thuaiastic  citizens, — the  brilliant  success  which 
crowned  his  measures  still  serves  to  smother  all 
doubts  of  his  great  military  acumen,  and  to  shield 
him  from  misplaced  criticism.  There  is  much  in 
material  and  appointment,  but,  squared  by  the 
American  standiuxl  of  warriors,  there  is  as  much 
in  the  men  who  command.  European  generals 
and  American  generals  are  less  to  be  compared 
than  contrasted.  Napoleon,  in  some  respects, 
formed  an  exception  in  the  conduct  of  his  Italian 
and  Egyptian  campaigns.  He  then  a.stounded  the 
oldest  soldiers  by  his  indifference  to  perfect  ap- 
pointment: but  in  all  his  latter  wars  his  armies 
were  prepared  in  every  Ime  and  his  appointment 
was  complete.  Marlborough,  Frederick,  Turennc, 
the  Cond^s,  Schwartzenberg,  and  Wellington  were 
fosUdious  to  the  lost  degree  in  all  manner  of  equip- 
ment, and  never  took  the  field  until  the  lowest 
subordinate  had  reported  upon  the  completeness 
of  hifi  department.  Th e  American  modus  operandi 
has  ever  differed  widely  from  the  European  in  all 
such  respects.  In  our  entire  history,  it  may  safely 
be  said,  there  can  be  found  but  two  instances 


wherein  an  American  general  has  been  thun 
guarded,  and  even  these  fall  below  the  European 
standard.  The  small  force  which  Harrison  led 
into  Canada  in  pursuit  of  Proctor,  was  well  pro- 
vided in  arms,  in  provisions,  and  in  camp  equip- 
age. The  gallant  army  with  which  Scott  marched 
to  the  assault  of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  famed  castle 
was  the  most  brilliant  and  perfect  array  ever  mus- 
tered by  an  American  general.  But  Washington, 
so  far  from  leading,  probably  never  saw  a  perfectly 
appointed  force  until  he  beheld  the  vanquished 
squadrons  of  Comwallis.  Greene  never  manoeu- 
vred an  army  that  was  more  than  half  armed  or 
half  clad.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Gates,  of 
Wayne,  of  Putnam,  and  of  Schuyler.  The  little 
division  of  regulars  with  which  Gen.  Taylor  ad- 
vanced from  Point  Isabel  to  Matamoras  may,  in- 
deed, have  been  well  equipped:  but  the  march  to 
Monterey,  after  the  accession  of  the  Volunteer 
force,  was  scarcely  fitted  to  pass  muster,  had  the 
troops  or  appointments  been  scanned  and  squared 
by  precise  European  officers.  He  trusted  to  his 
men,  armed  with  weapons  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  from  youth,  and  who  knew  no  more 
about  working  siege-pieces  than  they  knew  of 
Arabic  or  Congo.  Of  regulars  he  perhaps  had  no 
more  than  a  bare  sufficiency  to  man  the  light  ar- 
tillery, which  was  regarded  juf'tly  as  an  indispen- 
sible  arm. 

On  the  morning  of  September  tlie  19th,  184G, 
tlic  army  of  Gen.  Taylor  arrived  in  sight  of  Mon- 
terey, and  the  opening  operations  of  the  memora- 
ble and  glorious  scene  began.  The  main  body  of 
the  troops  were  encamped  at  Walnut  Springs,  and 
active  rcconnoisances  were  commenced  by  the  in- 
defatigable Mansfield  and  his  efficient  corps  of  en- 
gineers. At  about  noun  on  the  20tli,  the  division 
of  Worth  took  up  its  line  of  march  to  assault  the 
heights  in  rear  of  the  city.  On  all  bides  were 
frowning  fort??,  and  walls  fairly  alive  with  glisten- 
ing bayonets.  In  front,  and  to  the  right  of  Gen. 
Taylor's  approach,  the  huge  citadel  displayed  its 
solid  walls  and  ominous  batteries,  flanked  by  les- 
ser fortifications  bristling  with  cannon  and  mus- 
kets :  and  the  evening  sun,  reflected  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Sierra  Madi-e,  shone  rcsplendently 
upon  an  array,  all  lustrous  with  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war.  The  silver  ripples  which 
danced  quietly  on  the  bosom  of  the  Arroya  San 
Juan,  the  garnished  landscapes  sleeping  ui>on  the 
plain  in  the  full  beauties  of  nature  and  art  com- 
bined, the  brilliant  and  changeful  hues  which 
spangled  the  crested  horizon,  the  dreamy  stillness 
of  the  fragrant  atmosphere  exhaled  from  orange 
groves  and  flower  gardens,  all  were  in  strange  and 
melancholy  contrast  with  the  busy  preparations 
in  progress  for  the  morrow's  carnage  and  the  im- 
pending battle  roar.  Thousands  of  j'oung  heart*', 
animate  in  the  bosoms  of  that  ardent  and  motley 
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host,  were  beating  high  with  erpectatioii,  and 
were  panting  for  combat,  for  rictorj,  and  for 
glory :  but  none  thought  of  the  terrific  price  of 
war's  honors — of  gaping  wounds,  of  shattered 
bones,  of  lopped  limbs,  of  a  bloody  death,  of  that 
cold  graTe  on  a  friendless  soil  from  which  nopeeans 
of  triumph  could  resurrect.  In  their  midst  was 
the  old  peasant-general,  the  beloved  commander 
and  friend,  lord  for  the  time  being  of  their  lires 
and  prospects,  with  his  busy  glass  careering  to  all 
quarters  of  the  compass,  and  hardening  his  stout 
though  sensitiye  heart,  to  contemplate  results 
rather  than  calculate  costs.  There  was  Davis, 
cold,  imperturbable,  determined — directing  with 
calmness  the  preliminary  movements,  to  scenes  in 
which,  with  a  soldier,  duty  and  not  sensibility 
must  be  ascendant.  There  was  Quitman,  alike 
polished  and  urbane  on  the  field  as  in  the  draw- 
ing room ;  and  if  a  ray  of  melancholy  shaded  the 
intense  brilliance  of  his  martial  glance,  it  was 
fountained  in  a  heart  where  iron  bravery  and  soft 
compassion  dwelt  together.  There  was  McClung, 
his  fierce  eyes  gleaming  with  the  first  awakened 
impulses  of  battle,  as  he  surveys  the  glittering 
troop  of  lancers  dashing  along  the  Mexican  lines, 
or  listens  to  the  deep  voice  of  the  cannon's  opening 
roar.  The  bland  and  winning  smile  which  is 
wont  to  light  up  his  social  moments  is  not  seen, 
and  his  stem  features  are  fixed  with  the  impress 
of  that  lion-like  spirit  which  burns  within  and 
chafes  for  an  introduction  to  battle.  From  one  of 
the  companies  which  make  up  that  regiment  by 
him,  many  a  look  is  turned  to  the  martial  figure 
of  him  who  sentinels  its  left  wing ;  and  many  a 
heart  responds  to  the  inward  vow  to  follow  to  the 
death  where  he  shall  lead. 

The  Mississippians  were  not  called  to  partici- 
pate in  the  skirmishes  which  took  place  on  the 
20th.  The  engagements  had  been  confined  to 
some  hand-to-hand  fights  between  the  Texas  Ran- 
gers of  Hays  and  the  Lancers  of  Ampudia,  in 
which  the  latter  had  been  uniformly  repulsed. 
But  the  dawn  of  the  2l8t  broke  upon  a  wider  and 
more  exciting,  as  well  as  more  decisive,  scene.  A 
mutual  plan  of  assault  had  been  agreed  on  between 
Gen.  Taylor  and  Qen.  Worth  during  the  night  in- 
tervening, by  which  the  former  was  to  make  a 
demonstration  in  front,  while  the  latter  directed 
his  efforts  on  the  rear  of  the  city.  This  plan 
of  course,  involved  the  entire  numbers  of  botii  di- 
visions, and  the  Mississippians  prepared  for  the 
conflict.  Twiggs  moved  to  the  attack  of  the  forts 
on  the  east,  and  the  shells  and  balls  which  were 
thundered  from  the  batteries  of  Webster  brought 
out  the  full  terrors  of  the  citadel.  The  regiment 
was  posted  in  rear  of  this  battery,  and  watched 
with  eagerness  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  Balti- 
moreans  to  carry  the  advanced  work,  and  their  re- 
peated failures.    These  pushed  on  amid  a  raking 


fire  from  the  citadel  and  the  works  on  the  left, 
which  Twiggs  had  not  yet  carried.  But  the  stormof 
lead  and  iron  drove  them  back,  and  after  a  heavy 
loss  they  were  forced  to  desist.    At  this  time  the 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  regiments,  under  com- 
mand of  Quitman,  were  moved  forward  to  sus- 
tain the  operations  of  Twiggs  and  Garland,  and 
were  halted,  for  some  reason,  just  within  range  of 
the  most  destructive  fire  from  the  advanced  fort 
on  the  right  of  Twiggs.    They  were  preceded  by 
a  company  of  regulars,  and  awaited  the  result  of 
their  assault,  but  these  last  were  received  with  a 
discharge  of  cannon  which  actually  decimated 
their  numbers,  and  struck  down  more  than  half 
the  officers.    It  was  then  that  the  master  feat  of 
the  day  was  ventured — a  feat  which  has  imprinted 
the  name  of  McOlung  on  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  of  our  national  history.     The  regulars, 
shattered  and  bleeding,  and  after  a  most  gallant 
effort,  were  in  full  retreat.    The  Baltimoreans 
had  displayed  a  bravery  equal  to  any  troops,  and 
they  too  had  been  drawn  off.    The  fort  was  still 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  its  guns  were 
belching  forth  the  iron    messengers  of  death, 
while  the  balls  careered  wildly  through  the  ranks 
of  the   Tennessee    and    Mississippi    regiments. 
They  were  under  the  eye  of  the  chief  himself, 
and  a  despatch  had  been  sent  to  order  them  to  the 
attack ;  but  ere  yet  the  aid-de-camp  had  reached 
Quitman,   the  object  of  his  mission  was  accom- 
plished.   For  minutes  past,  ever  since  the  first 
Mexican  ball  had  whistled  over  the  regiment,  the 
fiery  impulses  of   McClung  had   been  stirring 
wildly  within  his  bosom.     His  fierce  spirit  was 
worked  into  volcanic  fury  and  was  struggling 
madly  to  find  a  vent.   lie  was  second  in  command, 
and  the  regiment  could  not  therefore  move  to  his 
order.    On  his  wing  were  stationed  the  Tombig- 
bee  volunteers,  every  man  of  whom  he  knew  per- 
sonally, and  every  man  was  his  devoted  friend. 
He  gave  them  one  inquiring  glance,  it  was  re- 
turned with  a  significance  he  could  not  mistake. 
Each  eye  gleamed,  each  lip  was  clenched,  every 
cheek  was  flushed,  as  they  met  the  intense  gaze  of 
their  ancient  captain.     In  an  ecstasy  of  excite- 
ment,  and    in    defiance    of   all    military    rule, 
McClung  dismounted  with  a  single  bound,  and 
risking  everything,  caring  for  nothing  but  victory, 
roared  forth  in  lion  tones,  "  Charge!  Charge!  Tom" 
higbee  volunteers  follow  me !"    With  a  wild  and 
fearful  yell  that  rose  and  rang  above  the  din  of 
battle,  that  dauntless  band  broke  from  the  ranks, 
and  darted  after  their  heroic  leader.    Simulta- 
neously a  shout  went  up  from  the  right  wing 
and  the  deep  voice  of  Davis  himself  is  heard,  as  he 
starts  with  the  entire  regiment.    The  military  in- 
stincts of  both  suggested  that  a  charge  should  be 
dared,  and  impatience,  not  distrust,  had  tempted 
McClung  to  act  without  orders.    A  pell-mell  race 
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ensued.  Several  of  the  Tombigbee  Tolunteera, 
headed  by  the  martial  figure  of  McClung,  had 
already  reached  the  ditch.  In  attempting  to  leap 
some  fell,  and  were  passed  in  a  twinkling  by  their 
ardent  comrades.  They  reach  the  fort,  and 
McGlang  is  seen  to  spring  upon  the  wall  with  the 
agility  of  an  Indian.  The  next  ii(^oment  he  is 
standing  over  the  Mexican  cannon,  waving  his 
victorious  sword  to  cheer  on  the  rushing  sections 
of  the  regiment.  He  was  the  first  American  that 
saluted  the  admiring  troops  of  Taylor  from  the 
ramparts  of  a  Mexican  fort,  though  Patterson, 
and  Townsend,  and  Edward  Gregory,  young  men 
who  had  grown  up  under  his  eye  and  in  his  fond- 
est intimacy,  were  but  a  moment's  time  in  rear ; 
while  Rogers,  and  Wade,  and  Kerr,  and  Bell, 
with  scores  of  other  bold  Bigbee  boys  were  crowd- 
ing tumultuously  on  their  tracks,  ready  to  meet 
or  share  any  fate  that  might  befall.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  entrance,  Lieut.  Patterson  shot  down  a 
Mexican  who  had  his  gun  pointed,  but  a  foot  or 
tw(<  distant,  full  at  the  back  of  Col.  McClung  as 
he  stood  upon  the  front  of  the  fort.  A  rush  was 
made  for  the  second  work,  or  fortified  house,  some 
distance  inside  the  one  which  had  just  been  car- 
ried. McClung  was  still  ahead,  though  whole 
companies  of  the  regiment  were  now  close  at  his 
heels.  Just  as  he  appeared  within,  a  Mexican  of- 
ficer made  his  surrender ;  but  ere  yet  the  victor 
could  receive  the  proffered  sword,  a  sharp  volley 
was  heard,  and  the  ball  of  a  large  rifle,  fired  by 
an  unseen  enemy,  laid  him  in  the  dust.  Both 
events  occurred  before  any  other  American  had 
got  beyond  the  entrance.  As  he  staggered  and 
fell,  Lieut.  Townsend  clasped  the  bleeding  hero 
in  his  arms,  and,  careless  of  danger,  called  madly 
for  his  comrades.  The  wound  was  frightful.  The 
ball  had  entered  the  left  hip,  afVer  tearing  away 
a  portion  of  the  hand  which  rested  on  his  seab- 
oard, and  passed  out  near  the  region  of  the  spine. 
For  a  moment  McClung  did  not  speak,  and  his 
friends  were  astounded  with  the  apprehension 
that  all  was  over.  But  presently  recovering  to  a 
slight  extent,  he  addressed  them  calmly,  and  was 
borne  to  the  ditch  he  had  just  so  gloriously  leaped 
to  lie  there  till  a  surgeon  came  up.  Amid  the  in- 
creasing roar  of  strife  his  wounds  were  hastily 
dressed,  and  he  was  left  alone  to  eiqpiate  in  wring- 
ing anguish,  the  matchless  feat  which  gave  him 
to  glory  and  to  fame.  What  were  the  thoughts  of 
such  a  man  under  such  circumstances  none  can 
venture  to  describe.  The  glowing  impulses  of 
patriotism  which  hurried  him  to  the  field  had 
been  sadly  checked,  and  the  gorgeous  glimmerings 
of  am))ition  were  now  darkened  into  a  picture, 
whose  gloomy  outlines  seemed  to  fade  away 
amidst  cheerless  shades  and  cold  recesses  which 
told  of  death's  valley.  The  thunders  of  cannon 
still  jarred  upon  the  air,  and  the  distant  cheer- 


ings  which  went  up  from  familiar  voices  an- 
nounced that  Taylor  was  again  advancing  to  vic- 
tory ;  but  he,  whose  stalwart  arm  had  opened  the 
road  to  success,  bleeding  and  mangled,  the  disa- 
bled tenant  of  his  pitiful  share  of  damp  earth, 
was  not  to  make  one  of  that  exultant  throng  so 
soon  to  congratulate  the  conquering  chieftain. 
He  was  not  to  be  thought  of  amid  the  first  ecsta- 
cies  and  the  delirious  revelry  of  triumph.  Pres- 
ent agonies  and  bitter  anticipations  seemed  to  be 
his  only  portion.  He  might  now  appreciate, 
though  shuddering  to  sanction,  that  terrible 
phrensy  which  drove  the  fierce  Lannes,  when 
shot  down  at  Essling,  to  curse  the  impotence  of 
his  surgeon,  and  to  blaspheme  heaven  and  earth, 
that  he  had  been  cut  off  so  early  in  the  action. 
But  if  then  this  gallant  officer  was  thus  tortured, 
how  pleasingly,  since,  have  all  such  thoughts  been 
dispelled,  when  amidst  radiant  smiles  and  warm 
greetings,  the  chime  of  the  church  bells  and  the 
merry  sound  of  friendly  guns,  he  was  welcomed 
to  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Bigbee  ? 

So  soon  as  the  operations  of  the  day  had  closed, 
and  the  scattered  bands  of  the  regiment  been  col- 
lected, Col.  Davis,  fully  conscious  of  the  hazard- 
ous duty,  called  for  some  officer  to  volunteer  with 
picked  men  to  go  in  search  of  McClung,  and 
bring  him  into  quarters.  Lieut.  Patterson  prompt- 
ly stepped  forth,  and  tendered  his  services.  And 
being  accepted,  he  selected  and  called  out  Edward 
Gregory,  Argyle  Kerr,  Jack  King,  and  Thomas 
Broom,  of  the  Tombigbee  company.  Each  man 
responded,  and  in  the  fast  gathering  twilight,  in 
the  face  of  an  impending  storm,  regardless  of  all 
dangers,  the  little  band  started  on  their  errand  of 
friendship.  They  reached  tlie  ditch  amidst  show- 
ers of  balls  which  were  still  pouring  from  the 
citadel.  They  found  the  object  of  their  search 
chilled  with  cold  and  loss  of  blood,  and  stiff  from 
long  hours  of  suffering.  lie  was  lifted  upon  a 
rude  litter,  which  rested  on  tlie  shoulders  of  hi« 
devoted  friends,  and,  agonized  though  he  was  with 
the  motion,  the  party  set  out  on  their  return  to 
camp.  At  this  moment  the  angry  clouds  burst, 
and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  that  threat- 
ened to  deluge  the  entire  plain.  But  even  this, 
harrassing  though  it  was,  did  not  shield  them 
from  the  relentlewj  fire  of  the  fort.  Every  step 
they  took  was  in  full  view  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  dripping  earth  around  was  ploughed  furiously 
up  by  balls  as  they  steadily  advanced.  At  about 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ditch, 
one  shot,  most  skilfully  directed,  actually  passed 
under  the  litter  on  which  the  groaning  soldier  was 
stretched.  But  tliey  reached  the  camp  without 
accident,  drenched  with  water  and  nearly  worn 
down  by  fatigue.  McClung  was  visited  immedi- 
ately by  Davis  and  t)thcr  officers  of  tlie  regiment, 
and  evcrv  effort  was  uHod  to  make  him  comforta- 
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Ue.  A  few  days  after  the  capitulation,  at  his 
own  request  and  by  invitation  of  the  command- 
aai,  he  was  removed  to  more  suitable  quarters  in 
Monterey,  where  he  remained  till  his  recovery. 
This  was,  however,  long  protracted,  and  his  pa- 
tience was  most  severely  taxed.  In  the  latter  part 
of  February  of  1847,  nearly  six  months  after  the 
battle,  he  wrote  a  friend  in  Columbus  as  follows : 

*  *  »  «  ^i)out  ten  days  ago  I  underwent  a 
surgical  operation,  and  had  five  pieces  of  bone 
extracted,  one  of  them  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  One  wound  was  through 
the  middle  of  the  hand,  rendering  an  amputation 
of  two  fingers  necessary,  and  stiffening  the  other 
two.  I  only  retain  the  use  of  the  thumb.  Now 
these  bones  are  out,  the  surgeons  think  I  will  im- 
prove rapidly.  I  have  struggled  up  against  these 
wounds  wonderfully,  and  I  now  feel  confident  of 
steady  recovery." 

The  gallantry  displayed  by  Col.  McClung  at 
the  battle  of  Monterey  was  the  theme  of  praise, 
as  all  may  remember,  throughout  the  Union.  Ilis 
name  was  in  every  paper,  and  gave  occasion  to 
hundreds  of  sparkling  toasts  at  the  festive  board ; 
while  the  news  of  his  horrible  wound  and  intense 
sidferings  drew  forth  many  an  eloquent  and  thril- 
ling sentiment  of  condolence.  But  in  Mississippi, 
and  especially  at  his  home,  enthusiasm  ran  be- 
yond any  thing  we  have  ever  witnessed.  He  had 
done  just  what  every  body  expected,  just  what 
many  had  predicted,  yet  all  joined  in  the  hniias 
of  congratulation  as  though  surprise  was  mingled 
widi  pleasure.  His  daring  exploit  was  rehearsed 
at  every  fireside,  and  little  children  listened  with 
that  staring  interest  which,  with  them,  is  ever 
excited  by  the  story  of  blood  and  of  battles ;  but 
now  that  the  hero  of  the  tale  was  one  they  often 
met  daily,  in  whose  kindly  smiles  they  had  often 
balked,  with  whom  they  had  strolled  and  romped, 
(for  wherever  he  visited  the  young  ones  were  his 
friends,)  their  little  eyes  sparkled  with  ever-grow- 
ing excitement  as  the  recital  progressed,  until,  at 
the  close,  as  the  picture  of  his  bleeding  wounds 
and  his  cheerless  agony  arose  before  them,  soft 
tears  mi^t  be  seen  glistening  amid  the  deep  car- 
nation of  their  cheeks.  Meetings  were  called  to 
do  honor  to  the  achievements  of  the  regiment, 
and  if  some  more  applause  burst  forth  wHen  Mo- 
dung's  name  was  called,  than  at  other  times,  a 
generous  soul  can  pardon  it  to  the  strong  temptar 
tions  induced  by  his  local  popularity.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  audience  were  with  every  officer  and 
private  of  that  gallant  corps.  But  the  gratitude 
of  his  neighbors  did  not  stop  at  mere  cold  ex- 
pression. A  more  substantial  and  impropriate 
testimonial  was  designed.  It  was  determined 
among  the  citizens  of  Lowndes  county  to  order 
for  him  a  sword  more  elegant  than  had  yet  been 
made  for  any  similar  purpose.    The  paper  was 


soon  filled,  and  after  the  first  day  it  became  more 
difficult  to  restrain  than  to  procure  full  sums  of 
subscription.  The  inscription  was  written  out, 
and  the  model  designed  by  competent  persons.  It 
was  presented  by  a  special  deputation  soon  after 
McClung's  return  from  Mexico,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  who  saw  it  to  be  supremely  hand- 
some. 

The  prowess  McClung  had  displayed  at  Monte- 
rey was  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  pre- 
eminent. In  a  public  speech,  made  atVicksburg 
just  after  his  first  return  from  Mexico,  Col.  Davis 
himself,  alluding  handsomely  to  the  fact  that  Mc- 
Clung had  ordered  a  charge  at  the  same  time  as 
himself,  without  any  communication  or  orders, 
declares  in  that  nervous  language  so  peculiarly 
his  characteristic,  that  "  he  was  induced  thereto 
by  the  quick  decision  and  military  judgment 
which  showed  him  formed  by  Heaven  for  the  sol- 
dier." Such  a  compliment,  from  such  a  source, 
uttered  thus  graceftilly  and  seasonably,  might  be 
held  to  close  all  criticism  from  any  humbler  quar- 
ter. Still  in  a  sketch  like  this,  wherein  candid 
portraiture  is  intended  to  be  mingled  with  candid 
review,  we  shall  not  omit  to  examine  in  its  every 
bearing  this  most  important  act  of  our  subject's 
career.  We  are  obliged  to  say  that  in  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  ordering  a  charge  without 
orders  from  a  superior,  McClung  direotiy  violated 
all  military  rules,  and  ran  a  most  fearful  risk. 
His  conduct  cannot  be  defended  on  the  square ; 
but  taken  separately  from  personal  considerations, 
must  be  pronounced,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
highly  deleterious  to  all  safe  military  procedure. 
The  lustre  of  success  may,  in  this  single  instanoe, 
have  dazxled  and  defied  the  sterner  requirements 
of  discipline,  and  glittering  laurels  have  outshone 
the  wholesome  lessons  of  the  law.  But  the  pre- 
cedent, considered  in  a  general  view,  is  fraught 
with  mischief  and  full  of  danger.  Strict  subor- 
dination is  indispensable  to  the  proper  direction 
of  armies.  If  one  inferior  officer  may  assume  to 
act  from  his  own  impulses,  or  with  the  hope  of 
success,  free  of  reproach,  the  rule  must  be  ex- 
tended to  a  limit  utterly  undefinable.  Confu- 
non  and  ruin  would  inevitably  follow  such  cul- 
pable relaxation.  Yet  the  oonduot  of  our  hero  is 
not  wholly  without  palliation,  even  viewed  apart 
from  the  success  which  crowned  the  imprudence. 
The  regiment  was  exposed  to  a  tremendous  and 
ceaseless  cannonade  from  the  Mexican  batteries. 
Not  a  man  in  ranks  had  ever  before  been  under 
fire,  and  they  were  volunteers,  fighting  more  for 
glory  than  f^m  duty  or  emolument.  Such  a  force 
is  not  apt  to  covet  martyrdom.  They  want  a  hand 
in  the  strife  when  their  blood  flows.  No  one 
knew  all  this  better  than  McClung,  and  the  sim- 
ultaneous yet  unprojected  movement  between  him- 
self and  his  immediate  superior  showed   that 
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they  were  both  prompted  from  kindred  sugges-l 
tions.     Indeed,  it  has  neyer  transpired,  as  we' 
know,  that  Davis  himself,  owning  that  he  did  order 
a  charge,  was  acting  within  military  rule.    We 
have  never  been  told,  nor  did  he  ever  assert,  that 
he  had  received  any  orders  from  his  superior.  As- 
suming these  facts  to  be  as  stated,  such  a  coinci- 
dence adds  to  the  brilliancy  of  McClung's  con- 
duct, while  it  affords  a  basis  of  strong  defence — 
for  Davis  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  skilful 
and  fastidious  officers  on  the  American  continent. 
But  McClung  himself  is,  in  our  judgment,  **  one 
in  a  thousand."    His  acknowledged  talents  and 
rare  acumen  serve  to  cover  much  that  may  in- 
fract mere  martinet  regulations.    Keen  observa-; 
tion  and  hard  study  have  made  him  a  finished  sol- 
dier, and  if  his  action  at  Monterey  was  opposed 
to  strict  army  regimen,  it  was  characterized  equal- 
ly by  prudence  and  courage.    The  regiment  was 
too  much  exposed  to  remain  long  inactive,  and 
considering  the  man  and  the  jpircumstances  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  judging  from  this  case, 
where   propriety    ends  or  where  responsibility 
should  begin.    Admiral  Sir  George  Byng,  though 
acting  at  Port  Mahon,  entirely  within  and  accord^ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  naval  warfare,  was  yet  con-) 
demned  and  shot  for  an  error  of  judgment.    Al- 
though guilty  neither  of  treachery,  or  cowardice,, 
or  ignorance,  he  yet  was  executed  because  he  dic( 
not  fight.    His  successor,  Admiral  Hawke,  who 
boldly  violated  every  suggestion  of  prudence  an4 
ran  counter  to  all  naval  science,  in  the  affair  witiij 
the  French  fleet  under  Ck>nflacs,  was  lauded  and 
promoted  for  an  adventure  which,  in  case  of  fail-^ 
ure,  would  have  brought  him  to  the  block.    If 
Gen.  Taylor  had  retreated  before  Santa  Anna  at 
Buena  Vista,  instead  of  venturing  a  battle,  which; 
under  the  circumstances,  would  have  been  entirely 
justifiable,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  lost  his 
reputation  as  a  general.    If  he  had  been  beaten 
and  lost  his  army,  the  country  would  have  de* 
nounced  him  as  a  weak-minded  desperado,  soured 
by  a  recollection  of  his  wrongs.    He  took  a  fear- 
fal  responsibility,  his  orders  being  to  fall  back  on 
Monterey  in  case  of  Santa  Anna's  advance,  and 
fought  the  greatest  fight  on  record.    It  made  him 
a  hero  and  carried  him  to  the  White  House. 
Jackson  never  hesitated  to  take  responsibility, 
and  he  always  succeeded.    We  might  trace  the 
parallel  throughout  all  history.    Of  all  our  gen* 
erals,  Scott  is  the  only  one  who  has  fought  ever 
upon  the  square,  and  beaten  the  enemy.    The 
heart  of  the  country  seems  to  be  with  men  of 
will  who  court  and  conquer  responsibilities.    It 
has  been  proven  that  such  is  the  unerring  mark 
of  a  good  commander.  We  are,  therefore,  brought 
to  this  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Mo* 
Clung  at  Monterey— that  while  he  set  a  bad  exam- 
ple for  subordinates,  he  exhibited  the  true  mate- 


rial for  making  a  great  leader.  We  desire  not 
by  such  conclusions,  to  be  thought  capable  of  in- 
culcating insubordination  as  a  means  of  success 
in  military  operations.  We  repudiate  such  an 
inference.  It  was  said  of  Patrick  Henry  that  learn- 
ing was  his  abomination,  and  that  books  were 
odious  to  him.  Wirt  is  forced  to  admit  this,  but 
guards  his  young  readers  by  the  seasonable  ad- 
monition that  every  man  is  not  a  Patrick  Henry. 
Knowing  McGlung  as  we  do,  we  are  equally  of 
the  opinion  that,  obscured  though  he  may  now 
be,  and  with  all  his  imperfections  and  weaknesses, 
he  is  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  and  a  tower- 
ing intellect.  He  has  shovm  this  in  his  contact 
with  society  and  in  every  act  of  his  life. 

Scarcely  had  he  been  settled  quietly,  after  his 
return,  when  the  voice  of  his  political  friends  was 
heard,  and  McClung  entered  upon  the  canvass 
with  Mr.  Featherston,  as  a  candidate  for  Congress. 
The  majority  against  his  party  was  very  large, 
and  he  entered  the  field  wiUi  reluctance  and  some 
misgivings,  sanguine  as  he  generally  is.    After  a 
gallant  contest,  during  which  not  one  unpleasing 
passage  had  occurred  betwixt  him  and  his  worthy 
opponent,  the  ballots  came  out  in  favor  of  the 
democratic  candidate.    But  their  pristine  major- 
ity was  vastly  reduced.    It  had  dwindled  down 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  less  than  eight  hundred. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  if  McClung  had  been 
able  to  be  continually  in  the  field,  he  would  have 
carried  the  day,  though  the  district  has  never 
polled  its  votes  for  a  whig.    In  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  he  was  again  summoned  to  the  po- 
litical arena  as  an  electoral  candidate  for  the  State 
at  large,  in  favor  of  General  Taylor's  election  to 
the  Presideney.    The  amiable  and  lamented  Chal- 
mers was  his  adversary — an  adversary  distinguish- 
ed for  urbanity,  for  political  address,  and  for  the 
many  high  positions  he  had  filled  in  the  councils 
of  the  State  and  of  the  nation.    His  field  of  ac- 
tion embraced  the  entire  State,  and  he  spoke,  we 
believe,  in  nearly  every  county.    It  was  during 
this  political  campaign  that  Col.  McClung  fint 
evinced  to  the  people  those  high  qualifications  for 
statesmanship,   and  profound   civil  attainments 
which   are  now    so  universally  acknowledged. 
Every  one  knew  that  he  possessed  talents  of  a 
high  order,  but  none  other  than  those  whom  he 
visited,  or  who  visited  him,  were  aware  that  one 
so  erratic  in  his  habits  had  ever  been  a  dose  stu- 
dent and  laborious  thinker.     Consequently  his 
vast  stores  of  knowledge,  his  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  statistics  of  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  all  the  industrial  departments,  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  history,  his  intimacy  with  all  the 
leading  political  ev^iits  which  belonged  to  his 
own  country,  greatiy  surprised  many  who  had 
been  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  him.  We 
do  not  regard  Col.  McClung  as  being  fitted,  in 
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v«7  many  re^ecto,  for  an  able  or  succeeeful  party 
IfladeTy  but  we  have  never  known  one  more  safe, 
Biore  sagaciooSy  or  more  instractive  in  the  coun- 
eil  room.     He  controls  almost  magically,  at  times, 
the  maonefl  to  whom  he  speaks  from  the  rostrum, 
hat  his  general  reeerre  and  occasional  haughty 
iaahes  of  temper  are  not  suited  to  acquire  that 
peculiar  influence  with  the  crowd,  in  personal  in- 
tercoone,  which  attach  to  men  of  the  Clay  or 
JaokBon  stamp,  domineering  as  were  those  re- 
nowned party  chieftains.    No  one,  from  the  cab- 
man to  the  courtier,  when  conscious  of  no  im- 
proper motive,  ever  hesitated  to  accost  Henry 
Clay,  haughty-tempered  as  he  was  well  known  to 
be,  or  to  shake  his  hand,  whether  meeting  him  in 
the  street,  the  tavern,  the  court-house,  or  halls  of 
Cmigrese.     It  is  our  opinion  that  McClung  will 
never  acquire  that  sort  of  popularity.    His  gait, 
his  habitually  stem  expression,  his  restiveness, 
his  whole  manner,  most  generally,  is  calculated 
to  repel  familiarty,  even  without  his  intending  to 
do  so.    He  is  too  absent-minded,  when  walking 
alone,  ever  to  conquer  entirely  those  difficulties. 
Despite  his  most  honest  efforts  he  very  often  ap- 
peers  constrained,  and  fails  totally  to  render  either 
lumsel^  or  the  person  accosting  him,  easy.    The 
strong  hold  which  his  various  canvasses  show  that 
he  has  upon  the  people,  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  their  confidence  in  his  sincerity, 
independence,  honesty  of  purpose  and  great  tal- 
ents, added  to  their  instinctive  persuasion  that, 
bowever  littie  he  may  deign  to  court  individuals, 
his  respect  for  the  masses  is  as  deep  as  it  is  un- 
disguised.    These  obstacles  removed,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  belief  that  few  men  are  as 
well  qualified  as  McClung  to  become  great  and 
powerfol  as  a  party  leader.    There  are  many  sim- 
ilar examples  to  be  found  in  history.    The  most 
prominent  that  we  can  now  think  of  in  connex- 
ion with  those  of  our  ovm  country,  is  George  M. 
Troop,  the  ancient  partisan  chief  of  Georgia.   He 
did  not  own,  perhaps,  the  high  order  of  talent  or 
edncattonal  accomplishments  of  Col.  McClung, 
but  be  was  possessed  of  qualities  which  belong 
only  to  great  men,  and  which  lifled  him  to  the 
higlieet  political  stations.    And  yet  he  was  singu- 
larly deficient  in  those  popular  instincts  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Clay,  and  which  belonged,  though  in  a  less 
degree,    to  William  Crawford.     The  reflective 
reader  of  English  hbtory  will  readily  agree  that 
Lord  Clive  presented  the  same  characteristics  in 
his  sparse  intercourse  with  the  admiring  masses 
of  his  countrymen,  though  he  had  reached  an  em- 
inenee  of  fame  almost  too  high  to  warrant  a  com- 
parison in  this  place.    He  could  not  win  them  to 
ius  person  like  many  others  of  his  contempora- 
ries: and  so  apparent  were  his  deficiencies  in  this 
respect,  that  his  friends  soon  ceased  to  expect  from 
him  any  great  civil  achievements.    But  Clive  was 


a  great  soldier  and  a  great  administrator  only. 
He  was  never  gifted  with  the  talents  and  consum- 
mate party  address  of  a  Pitt,  a  Hastings,  or  a  Fox, 
though  he  possessed  some  greater  qualities  than 
either.  There  is  much  and  deep  philosophy  in 
the  old  Latin  maxim,  ''  Non  poasumus  omnes  om- 
nia. 

Gren.  Taylor,  as  is  known,  was  elected  by  large 
majorities,  and  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1849. 
The  name  of  Col.  McClung,  already  lustrously 
known  to  him  from  his  conduct  at  Monterey,  was 
presented  to  the  President  by  hosts  of  influential 
and  distinguished  friends  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Union,  as  one  highly  deserving  of  executive  favor. 
We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that,  from  some 
cause  unknown,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  did|not 
meet  with  that  consideration  at  the  hands  of  his 
old  commander,  to  which  either  his  claims  or  the 
zealous  recommendations  of  friends  would  appear 
to  have  entitled  him.  Week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  scores  of  friends  were  sent 
from  Washington  commissioned  vrith  high  offices 
of  honor  and  profit.  At  length  it  was  announced 
that  he  had  been  appointed  Charge  to  Bolivia, 
one  of  the  least  considerable  diplomatic  stations 
in  the  gift  of  the  President.  The  advice  of  his 
personal  friends,  if  directed  to  the  measure  of 
qualification  or  merit,  would  have  been  opposed 
to  his  acceptance.  Long  years  of  labor  as  an  ed- 
itor and  ministerial  officer  of  the  government,  su- 
peradded to  his  absence  in  Mexico,  had  deprived 
him  of  all  chances  for  building  up  a  practice  at 
the  bar,  already  crowded  vrith  distinguished  com- 
petitors, and  his  pecuniary  circumstances  were 
much  reduced.  The  emoluments  of  a  Charg^ship 
were  not,  therefore,  to  be  entirely  overlooked,  es- 
pecially as  all  admitted  his  fitness  for  the  office. 
He  decided  to  embark  on  the  mission,  and  soon  after 
left  the  United  States.  The  duties  of  his  office  were 
mainly  confined  to  witnessing  some  stirring  popu- 
lar outbreaks  and  some  political  executions,  ex- 
changing conventiomil  hospitalities  with  brother 
ambassadors,  and  paying  a  few  stated  visits  to  the 
trembling  head  of  the  government.  He  remained 
at  his  post  till  towards  the  close  of  1851,  and 
then  asking  a  recall,  returned  to  his  home  in  Mif:- 
stssippi,  where  he  has  since  quietly  resided.  «  . 

During  the  early  portion  of  the  autumn  of  1852, 
the  citizens  of  Jackson  invited  Col.  McClung  to 
deliver  an  address  commemorative  of  the  life  and 
services  of  Henry  Clay.  This  great  patriot  had 
died,  as  is  too  sadly  remembered,  in  the  month  of 
June  of  that  year.  The  legislature  of  the  State, 
by  special  convocation  of  the  Governor,  was  to 
meet  in  October.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th, 
Col.  McClung  pronounced  the  eulogy,  in  presence 
of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  State,  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  a  large  concourse  of  auditors. 
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The  production  was  worthy  of  the  author's  fame 
as  a  writer,  and  even  exceeded  public  expectation. 
As  evincive  of  the  high  appreciative  faculties  of 
his  audience,  we  append  the  following  correspon- 
dence : 

Jackson,  Oct.  13lh,  1852. 

Col.  Alex.  K.  McClung  :— 

Dear  Sir:  In  common  witli  the  immense  audience  in 
attendance,  we  listened  last  night  with  great  pleasure  to 
your  eulogy  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Henry  Clay. 
Appreciating  your  address,  as  a  just  and  eloquent  criti- 
cism upon  the  life  and  character  of  tho  great  deceased, 
we  met  to  request  a  copy  for  publication.  In  this,  how- 
ever, we  find  ourselves  forestalled,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  passed  this  morning. 

We  presume  it  would  be  gratifying  to  you  that  wo 
should  defer  to  this  most  complimentary,  and  uiiusul  leg- 
islative action  in  this  matter,  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe 
ourselves. 

Very  truly  aud  respectfully,  your  ob*t  setv'is, 

A.  Bdrwell, 
W.  R.  Miles, 
]).  R.  Lemmak, 

T.  J.  WUARON, 

H.  Yandell, 
J.  D.  Elliot, 

CommiUee, 


Jackson,  Oct.  14ib,  1852. 

Col.  A.  K.  McCluho  :— 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  who  have becu  appomted 
a  joint  select  committee  under  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  to  solicit  from  you,  for  publication, 
a  copy  of  the  eulogy,  delivered  by  yourself,  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  inst.,  on  the  life  and  services  of  the  illustrious  statee- 
man,  Henry  Clay,— in  the  discharge  of  the  pleasing  duty 
devolved  upon  us,  respectfully  solicit  a  copy  of  your  ad- 
dress. 

With  the  assurances  of  the  high  appreciation  of  our- 
selves, and  of  the  bodies  we  represent,  of  your  very  pow- 
erful and  eloquent  address, 

We  arc,  respectfully, 

Howell  Hinds, 
P.  B.  Starke, 
J.  H.  R.  Taylor, 
Thos.  J.  Catcbings, 
C.  Deavovrs. 


D.  W.  Adams, 
Simeon  Oliver. 
Geo.  S.  Golladat, 
Morgan  McAfee, 
p.  S.  Catching. 


CoiMii.  0n  part  cf  Senate,  Comm.  of  U.  of  Rep»» 

Jackson,  Oct.  13th,  185S2. 
Gentlemen :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  yesterday,  requesting  a  copy  of  the 
■peech  I  delivered  on  Monday  last,  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  Henry  Clay.  I  send  to  you  at  once  the  copy 
requested.  I  return  to  yourselves,  gentlemen,  and  to  the 
body  of  the  Legislature  whom  you  represent,  my  grateful 
thanks  for  the  most  unusual  compliment  conveyed  by 
their  action,  and  for  the  flattering  terms  in  which  that 
action  is  expressed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Alex.  K.  McClung. 
To  the  Committee  of  the  Semite  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


The  address,  maugre  this  uncommon  and,  we 
believe,  unprecedented  token  of  favor,  and  despite 
its  general  transcendent  beauties,  is  not,  in  our 
judgment,  free  of  many  serious  imperfections.    Its 
popularity,  however,  ran  ahead  ofany  similar  pro- 
duction commemorative  of  the  same  sad  event.  It 
was  copied  by  hundreds  of  journalists  who,  fasci- 
nated by  the  witchery  of  its  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophical depth,  did  not  pause  to  look  out  for  faults 
of  style  or  deficiencies  in  taste.    We  yet  venture 
to  say  that,  considering  the  occasion,  it  contains 
a  good  deal  of  both.    We  hear  of  semces  bumiMhtd 
by  death, — of  grand  human  creatures  and  of  tho 
greaitiess  of  wisdom.    There  is  sometimes  an  ap- 
proach to  extravagance  if  not  turgidity.    It  is  de- 
clared that,  ''  no  man  the  world  ever  saw  was 
egtioZ^y  great  in  every  quality  of  intellect  and  in  every 
walk  of  action.''    We  are  not  inclined  to  think 
that  this  assertion  will  meet  with  very  general  as- 
sent.   Without  pausing  to  cite  all  examples  af- 
forded by  history,  we  are  arrested  by  the  single 
name  of  the  great  William  Pitt.    It  will  scarcely 
be  denied,  we  think,  that  Pitt  was  the  equal  of 
Mr.  Clay  in  every  quality  of  intellect  and  in  every 
walk  of  action .    In  one  respect  he  was  his  superior, 
for  he  took  success  by  storm  and  drove  before  him 
every  competitor  for  the  first  office  under  the  Brit- 
ish crown.    Though  towering  above  all  others  as 
a  party  leader,  Mr.  Clay  has  failed  in  every  blow 
he  has  ventured  for  tho  Presidential  chair.     His 
failure  to  obtain  the  Harrisburg  nomination  in 
1840,  when  he  could  have  been  elected  with  ease, 
is  to  be  attributed  alone  to  the  ingratitude  of  ac- 
tive opponents  in  his  own  ranks.    The  only  other 
chances  he  ever  had  were  thrown  away,  as  we 
venture  to  think,  by  his  own  imprudencies.    In 
the  contest  of  1828  he  might  have  prevuled,  if  he 
had  remained  in  Congress.    As  it  was,  his  popu- 
larity, largely  on  the  increase  in  1824,  was  fatally 
shaken  by  his  acceptance  of  a  cabinet  office  under 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  1825,  in  the  face  of  charges 
as  plausibly  urged  as  they  were  false  and  unjust. 
From  that  unfortunate  step,  however  honestly 
taken,  he  never  recovered.     It  has  been  turned 
against  him  ever  since  by  many  who  knew  better, 
while  thousands  of  honest  and  even  intelligent 
men  believe  to  this  day  that  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  was  the  price  of  his  vote  and  influence  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Adams  over  Jackson  and  Crawford. 
False  as  is  the  charge  it  has  stuck  to  him  like  the 
shirt  of  Nessus. 

In  1844  when  he  had  ridden  over  all  insubordi- 
nation in  his  own  ranks,  and  obtained  the  nomi- 
nation by  acclamation,  he  was  again  allured  into 
many  serious  blunders  as  a  candidate.  We  say 
this  feelingly  as  well  as  sincerely,  for  no  one  can 
have  regretted  Mr.  Clay's  defeat  more  deeply  thart 
ourselves.  He  evinced  a  sanguineness  as  unsea- 
sonable as  unbecoming.    He  thought,  spoke,  and 
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wrote  like  one  who  felt  certain  of  success.  His 
first  blander,  da  we  think,  was  in  leaving  his  home 
in  the  spring  and  going  to  Washington  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  conyention  was  to  assemble.  He 
spoke  for  erery  crowd  that  called  him  out  when 
proprielj  as  well  as  policy  dictated  that  he  should 
hare  been  silent.  He  left  the  Southwest  in  April 
in  a  perfect  ferment  on  the  Texas  question,  and 
never  attempted  to  still  or  check  the  excitement 
in  &Tor  of  annexation.  As  he  neared  the  North- 
ern border  his  ears  were  filled  with  rumors  that 
the  East  and  North  were  rising  with  whirlwind 
violence  to  oppose  annexation,  and  that  Van  Buren, 
his  then  prominent  rival,  had  been  forced  to  take 
a  position  adverse  to  the  admission.  By  this  time 
Ifr.  Claj  had  reached  Raleigh,  and  there,  without 
(xmsultation  with  those  at  Washington,  whose  ad- 
vice might  have  been  available,  and  under  the  dic- 
tates of  false  notions  of  candor,  he  penned  the  let- 
ter that  dimmed  his  last  prospect  for  the  Presiden- 
cy. The  democrats  adroitly  dropped  Van  Buren 
and  took  up  a  Texas  candidate.  We  agree,  it  is 
true,  with  the  policy  and  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay's 
Texas  letter,  but  we  insist  that  he  was  under  no 
neceesitj  of  writing  it  at  the  time  he  did,  and 
without  first  consulting  with  friends  at  Washing- 
ton whose  talents  and  influence  were  only  second 
to  his  own.  After  his  return  to  Ashland  in  June, 
it  is  known  with  what  strange  infatuation  he  went 
about  answering  letters  to  anybody  on  any  sub- 
ject»  evincing  an  almost  childish  apprehension  of 
being  denounced  as  a  "  Mum"  candidate,  as  Har- 
rison had  been.  His  enemies  laughed  in  their 
sleeves,  and  praised  his  candor;  but  they  kept 
<i«tr  candidate  close  and  silent,  like  able  party 
tsctictans.  The  pride  of  Mr.  Clay  had  been  smoth- 
ered in  his  vanity,  and  all  notions  of  that  policy 
by  which  alone  great  party  movements  can  be  ef- 
fected, were  dispelled  with  a  manner  almost  akin 
to  Quixotism.  These  conclusions  are  not  ours 
slone.  Numbers  of  Mr.  Clay's  best  friends  have 
been  heard  to  express  similar  sentiments,  and  to 
wonder  that  one  so  majestic  in  intellect  should 
have  been  ro  unwarily  seduced  into  unseasonable 
enniidence  and  been  guilty  of  such  marvellous  im- 
prudencies.  Now  the  pride  of  William  Pitt  could 
never  be  flattered  nor  bent,  and  his  vanity,  of 
which  he  had  a  full  stock,  was  made  of  sterner 
.•tuff.  On  both  the  occa.«»ion8  cited  Mr.  Clay  had 
been  beguiled  of  his  good  genius.  True  it  is  that 
great  men  have  liecn  similarly  robbed  before,  but 
they  were  men  who,  like  Henry  Clay,  were  not 
ftltcayg  cf|ually  great.  Caesar  was  thus  robbed  on 
the  famous  ides  that  witnessed  his  assassination. 
Napoleon  was  not  himselfwhen  he  suffered  the  Due 
IVEnghetn  to  be  shot  in  the  ditch  of  Yincennes,  or 
when  he  was  hurrying  his  devoted  army  to  the 
^nows  of  Russia.  But  Cromwell  never  was  be- 
trayed by  his  vanity,  and  Pitt  never  suffered  from 


an  unwary  relaxation  of  his  pride.  We  will  not 
multiply  instances,  nor  prolong  this  discussion ; 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Col.  Mo- 
Clung  did  not  evince  his  usual  caution  and  keen 
penetration  when  declaring  that  **no  man  the 
world  ever  saw  was  equally  great  in  etfeiy  quality 
of  intellect  and  in  every  walk  of  action"  as  Henry 
Clay.  The  remark  any  way  considered,  is  start- 
lingly  sweeping  and  illimitable,  and  is  better 
suited  to  the  panegyrist  than  to  one  who  tells  us 
that  he  **  shall  avoid  that  iftdiscriminate  eulogy 
which  is  the  proverbial  blemish  of  obituaries  and 
funeral  discourses."  We  submit  that  in  assigning 
to  Mr.  Clay  the  highest  rank  over  all  men  "  the 
world  ever  saw,"  he  left  open  no  door  to  criticism, 
but  should  have  surrendered  himself,  if  held  to  the 
letter  of  his  declaration,  to  that  "  foaming  chaos 
of  eulogy,"  so  graphically  expressed  immediately 
afterwards. 

But  Col.  McClung  does  avoid  the  **  proverbial 
blemish"  so  elegantly  deprecated,  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  oration,  shows  himself  to  be  a  critic 
bold,  penetrating,  acute,  and  terribly  just.  Al- 
though presenting  the  character  of  Mr.  Clay  with 
a  splendor  that  bids  defiance  to  emulation,  he  yet 
takes  up  his  subject  with  a  master's  hand,  and 
while  "  planting  praise  where  it  is  due"  is  careful 
to  visit  severe  judgment  where  it  belongs.  As  a 
literary  production  this  address  approaches,  in 
our  opinion,  very  near  to  the  point  of  excellence. 
For  grandeur,  and  even  magnificence  of  diction, 
for  graphic  portraiture,  for  pathos,  for  perspica- 
city, for  sparkling  comparison,  and  for  occasional 
stirring  eloquence,  it  will  bear  reading  with  any 
address  prepared  for  a  like  occasion  by  the  ablest 
and  the  greatest  of  our  country.  In  tone  and 
model  it  is  entirely  original.  The  style  is  terse, 
unomate,  and  peremptory,  but  strikingly  expres- 
sive. Where  there  are  so  many  passages  to  se- 
lect as  illustrative  of  what  we  ascribe,  it  is  difficult 
to  select  at  all.  Still  we  must  venture  to  trans- 
cribe some  few  disconnected  sentences,  that  the 
reader  may  measure  our  judgment  by  the  text. 
The  following  is  the  author's  description  of  Mr.  * 
Clay  as  an  orator : — 

"  As  an  orator  he  was  brilliant  and  grand.  None 
of  his  contemporaries  could  so  stir  men's  blood. 
None  approached  him  in  his  mastery  over  the 
heart  and  imagination  of  his  hearers.  Of  all  the 
gifls  with  which  nature  decks  her  favorites,  not 
the  greatest  or  grandest  certainly,  but  the  most 
brilliant,  the  most  fa,««cinating,  and  for  the  moment 
the  most  powerful,  is  exalted  eloquence.  Before 
its  fleeting  and  brief  glare,  the  steady  light  of  wis- 
dom, logic  or  philosophy  pales,  as  the  stars  fade 
before  the  meteor.  With  this  choice  and  glorious 
gift  nature  had  endowed  Mr.  Clay  beyond  all  men 
of  the  age.  Like  all  natural  orators,  he  was  very 
unequal ;  sometimes  sinking  to  commonplace  me- 
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diocrity,  then  again,  when  the  occasion  roused  his 
genius,  he  would  soar  aloft  in  towering  majesty. 
He  had  little  or  none  of  the  tinsel  of  Rhetoric,  or 
the  wordy  finery  which  always  lies  within  the 
reach  of  the  Rhetorician's  art.  Strong  passions, 
quick  sensibility,  lofty  sentiment,  powerful  reason, 
were  the  foundation  of  his  oratory  as  they  are  of  all 
true  eloquence.  Passion,  feeling,  reason,  wit, 
poured  forth  from  his  lips  in  a  torrent  so  strong 
and  inexhaustible,  as  to  whirl  away  his  hearers 
for  the  time  in  despite  of  their  opinions.  *  *  « 
No  one  can  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  who  has  not  heard  Mr. 
Clay  when  his  blood  was  up,  and  the  tide  of  in- 
spiration rolling  full  upon  him.  His  words  in- 
deed might  be  written  down;  but  the  flame  of 
mind  which  sent  them  forth  red  hot  and  blazing 
from  its  mint,  could  not  be  conveyed  by  letters. 
As  well  attempt  to  paint  the  lightning.  The 
crooked,  angular  line  may  be  traced ;  but  the  glare, 
and  the  flame  and  the  roar  and  the  terror,  and  the 
electric  flash  are  gone.  Stormy,  yehement  and 
tempestuous  as  were  his  passions  and  his  oratory, 
there  was  still  underneath  them  all,  a  cool  stream 
of  reason,  running  through  the  bottom  of  his  brain, 
which  always  pointed  him  to  his  object,  and  held 
him  to  his  course.  No  orator,  so  passionate,  ever 
committed  fewer  imprudcncics.  No  passions,  so 
stormy,  ever  left  their  possessor  so  watchful  of  his 
objects.  Reason  held  the  helm  while  passion  blew 
the  gale." 

The  following  are  the  concluding  sentences  and 
are  resplendent  with  oratorical  and  rhetorical 
gems. 

*  *  *  *  "Wherever  abroad,  freedom 
found  a  votary,  that  votary  found  in  him  a  cham- 
pion. .When  Greece,  the  classic  land  of  Greece, — 
the  fountain  of  rcfi^iement,  the  birth-place  of  elo- 
quence, and  poetry,  and  liberty, — when  Greece 
awoke  from  the  long  slumber  of  ages,  and  beat 
back  the  fading  Crescent  to  its  native  East, — when 
Macedon  at  last  called  to  mind  the  feats  of  her 
O^nqucring  boy,  and  the  Spartan  again  struck  in 
for  the  land  which  had  bred  him,  in  Henry  Clay's 
voice  the  words  of  cheering  rolled  over  the  blue 
waters,  from  the  far  west,  as  the  greeting  of  the 
Now  World  to  the  Old.  When  Mexico,  and  our 
sister  republics  of  the  extreme  South,  shook  off 
the  rotted  yoke  of  the  fallen  Spaniard,  and  free- 
dom's face  for  one  brief  moment  gleamed  under 
the  pale  light  of  the  Southern  Cross,  it  was  he 
who  spoke  out  again  to  cheer  and  to  rouse  its 
champions.  The  regenerated  Greek,  the  dusky 
Mexican,  the  Peruvian  mountaineer, — all,  who 
would  strike  one  blow  for  liberty,  found  in  him  a 
friend  and  an  advocate.  His  words  of  cheering 
swept  over  the  plains  of  Marathon,  and  came  ring- 
ing back  from  the  peaks  of  the  Andes.  But  that 
voice  is  now  stilled,  and  his  bright  eye  closed  for- 


ever. He  has  gone  from  our  midst>  and  the  wail- 
ing of  grief  which  rose  from  the  nation,  and  the 
plumage  of  mourning  which  shrouded  its  cities, 
its  halls,  and  its  altars,  attest  his  countrymen's 
sense  of  their  loss.  He  has  gone,  and  gone  in 
glory.  From  us  rises  the  dirge ;  with  him  floats 
the  psean  of  triumph.  By  a  beautiful  decree  and 
poetical  justice  of  destiny,  it  was  fated  that  the 
last  effort  of  the  Union's  great  champion  should 
be  made  in  behalf  of  the  Union  in  its  last  great 
extremity.  He  passed  off  the  stage  as  became 
the  Great  Pacificator.  His  dying  effort  was  wor- 
thy of  and  appropriate  to  him.  When  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  of  the  public  mind  were 
broken  up,  and  the  fierce  passions  of  sectional 
animosity  tore  over  it,  ajs  the  storms  sweep  over 
the  ocean,  it  was  from  his  voice  that  the  words  of 
soothing  came  forth,  *'  Peace,  be  still."  It  was 
his  last  battle,  and  the  gallant  veteran  fought  it 
out  with  the  power  and  the  fire  of  his  prime.  The 
expiring  light  of  life,  though  flickering  in  its  last 
beams,  blazed  up  to  the  fullness  of  its  meridian 
lustre.  There  was  no  fading  away  of  intellect,  or 
gradual  decay  of  body.  Minds  like  his,  and  souls 
so  fiery,  are  cased  in  frames  of  steel,  and  when 
they  fall  at  last,  they  fall  at  once.  The  Union 
was  not  compelled  to  blush,  for  the  decay  of  the 
Union's  great  champion.  Age  had  not  crumbled 
the  stately  dignity  of  his  form,  nor  reduced  his 
manly  intellect  to  the  imbecility  of  a  second  child- 
hood. He  faded  away  into  no  feeble  twilight ;  ho 
sank  down  to  no  dim  sunset — ^but  sprang  out  of 
life  in  the  bright  blaze  of  meridian  fullness.  He 
passed  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  with  all  his  glory  unclouded,  with  all  his 
laurels  fresh  and  green  around  him.  Not  a  spot 
obscures  the  lustre  of  his  crest ;  not  a  sprig  has 
been  torn  from  his  chaplet.  "  The  dead  Douglas 
has  won  the  field."  His  dying  ear  rung  with  the 
applause  of  his  country,  and  the  hosannas  of  a 
nation's  gratitude.  Death  has  given  to  hiiu  the 
empire  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  not  fully 
granted  to  the  living  man, — and  although  it  was 
not  decreed  that  the  first  honors  of  the  nation 
should  await  him,  its  last  blessings  will  cluster 
around  his  name.  His  memory  needs  no  monu- 
ment. He  wants  no  mausoleum  of  stone  or  mar- 
ble to  imprison  his  sacred  dust.  Let  him  rest 
amid  the  tokens  of  the  freedom  he  so  much  loved. 
Let  him  sleep  on,  where  the  whistling  of  the  tame- 
less winds — the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  murmuring 
waters — ^the  chirping  of  the  wild  bird,  and  all  which 
speaks  of  liberty,  may  chant  his  eternal  lullaby. 
Peace  be  with  thy  soul,  Henry  Clay ;  may  tlie 
earth  lie  light  upon  you,  and  the  undying  laurel 
grow  green  over  thy  grave." 

Of  all  Col.  McClung's  compositions,  this  is  un- 
questionably the  chef  d^osuvrt.  Of  the  large  num- 
ber of  copies  printed  by  order  of  the  legislature, 
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none  ure  left,  except  what  may  be  found  in  private 
hands.  They  were  rapidly  distributed  through- 
out the  State,  and  found  their  way  to  all  quarters 
of  the  confederacy. 

But  we  must  conclude.  Col.  McClung's  prcB- 
ent  residence  is  in  Jackson.  He  goes  about  bu^ 
little,  and  spends  most  of  his  time  at  study  and  in 
thoa^t,  wiiich  has  become,  indeed,  the  magria 
pars  of  his  life.  In  the  canvass  of  the  last  year, 
being  again  a  candidate  for  Congress,  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Singleton,  sharing  in  that 
unexpected  overthrow  which  bore  down  the  Union- 
party,  and  drove  the  patriotic  Foote,  temporarily 
we  trust,  to  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific.  \c 
eitizen  of  the  State  is  more  universally  respected 
for  his  many  good  qualities  of  heart,  and  strong 
social  feelings.  His  nature,  though  deeply  sensi- 
tive and  liable  to  fierce  impulses,  is  amiable  and 
kind,  and  his  friendships  are  keen  and  lasting. 
He  is  fond  of  promoting  peaceful  relations  among 
those  witlTwhom  he  associates,  and  when  quarrels 
occur  no  one  is  more  prompt  or  more  inclined  to 
bring  about  an  honorable  adjustment.  As  a  po- 
litical adversary  he  is  eminently  courteous  and 
fair,  and  as  a  controversialist  easy-tempered  and 
pleasant  In  all  his  political  campaigns  and  con- 
tests on  the  hustings,  he  never  has  had  but  a  sin- 
gle misunderstanding  with  an  opponent.  His 
intimacieB,  we  believe,  are  not  very  extended,  and 
are  always  cautiously  entered  into :  but  from  one 
▼ho  has  won  his  esteem  he  seems  to  have  no  con- 
cealmente.  A  Mississippian. 

December,  1854. 


FAME. — ^A  Fragment. 

What  bools  it  after  all  ?    Would  you  raise  up 
A  oamt  to  catch  the  light  of  coming  years 
Aad  dine  a  beacon  in  men*!  eyea  :  hew  out 
A  fiuBe  to  bend  the  kneea  of  all  who  live 
Hereafter,  clamor  on  their  tongue,  o'erwhelm 
The  laorels  resting  upon  other  brows, 
Toraiog  them  a«i«  7    Why  aeek  for  tame  alone 
With  lo  great  toil  1    Poor  bauble,  'tis  a  word- 
Only  a  word — which  leads  men  on  to  scale 
New  heigfatB  where  coldness  and  pale  weariness 
Wait  with  wide  arms  to  kiss  the  victor's  lips 
With  lips  more  cold  than  ice.    What  boots  it  all  7 
Wliy  struggle  for  mere  fiime :  one  fame  alone 
I»al}  that  man  should  strive  for — that  which  waits 
On  purity  and  love,  and  ceaseless  war 
kguoMl  the  folse,  the  worldly,  the  unjust, 
Against  the  wrongs  of  power,  the  strength  of  lust, 
The  bitter  foes  of  right ;  all  else  is  vain. 
Bot  this  nti  vain !    To  hurl  that  falsehood  down, 
And  crash  that  lost  beneath  tlie  arnidd  heel, 
And  brand  that  wrong,  and  bid  it  skulk  away 
To  darkness,  whence  it  came,  the  scorn  of  all— 
fhis  is  a  thing  to  toil  for ;  this,  indeed, 
A  worthy  task — most  worthy— its  rewards 
Are  grand  enough  to  fight  for :  fight  for  them ; 
Kot  for  those  meaner  things — not  for  poor  Fame ! 
1852. 
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THE  TWO  MOTTOES. 

Two  young  men  were  standing  in  the  coach 
office  at  Cernay,  who  had  just  taken  places 
tor  Keysersberg.  Both  appeared  about  twen- 
ty-four years  old  but  their  features  pre- 
sented a  remarkable  difference.  The  swar- 
thy complexion,  quick  movement,  and  impa- 
tience at  the  least  delay  or  contradiction,  be- 
trayed at  the  first  glance,  the  Southern  origin 
of  the  smaller  of  the  two.  The  other,  tall, 
fair  and  ruddy,  was  a  perfect  type  of  that 
mixed  Alsatian  race,  where  French  vivacity 
is  tempered  with  German  good  nature.  At 
their  feet  were  two  small  trunks,  marked 
with  their  cards  of  address.  Upon  one  was 
"  Henry  Fortin,  Marseillais.''  The  four  cor- 
ners had  this  motto  stamped  upon  them  ^^My 
Right.''  The  other  trunk  had  this  incription, 
"  Joseph  Mulzen,  Strasburg,''  and  his  motto 
was,  *'  Charity.'' 

The  office  keeper  had  just  inscribed  their 
names  upon  the  register,  adding  these  last 
words — viWi  two  portmanteaus ;  when  Henry 
Fortin  called  for  them  to  be  weighed.  The 
office  keeper  said  that  would  be  done  at  Key- 
sersberg— ^but  the  young  gentleman  saying 
it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival,  insisted  upon  having  it 
done  now,  declaring  that  he  had  a  right  to 
demand  it.  The  official,  thus  pressed,  be- 
came as  obstinate  as  Fortin,  and  would  not 
comply.  Joseph  Mulzen  tried  in  vain  to 
make  Fortin  understand  they  had  scarcely 
time  to  dine,  and  this  dispute  would  deprive 
them,  altogether,  of  the  opportunity.  But 
true  to  his  motto,  the  MarseiUais  never  gave 
up  when  he  thought  he  was  in  the  right ;  the 
misfortune  was,  he  always  thought  so.  The 
altercation  was  becoming  bitter,  when  the 
office  keeper  becoming  tired  of  the  obstinate 
young  gentleman,  abruptly  left  him  and  went 
home.  Henry  made  an  effort  to  keep  the 
dispute  up  with  another  official,  but  happily 
he  spoke  only  German.  He  was  therefore 
compelled  to  resign  himself  and  follow  his 
companion  to  the  inn,  although  in  a  very  ill 
humor. 

'<  God  pardon  me !"  he  said,  "  but  you  are 
enough  to  try  a  saint.  You  would  not 
speak  a  single  word  to  assist  me  against  that 
obstinate  foe." 
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"  It  appears  to  me/'  said  Mulzen,  laugh- 
ing, *' that  he  needed  my  assistance  more,, 
for  you  heaped  up  as  many  arguments  as  if 
you  were  engaged  in  a  law  suit  where  your 
property  and  honor  were  both  at  stake." 

**  According  to  your  reasons,  then,  it  is 
better  not  to  maintain  our  rights  ?" 

**  When  the  right  is  not  worth  contending 
for." 

*'  Ah  there  you  are,"  interrupted  Henry, 
impatiently — **you  are  always  ready  to  con- 
cede every  thing.  One  must  tread  upon 
your  neek  before  you  will  think  of  defend- 
ing yourself.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the 
world  as  a  battle-iield,  where  every  one  is 
engaged  with  his  enemies,  you  regard  it  as 
a  drawing-room  where  kind  acts  and  polite 
courtesies  are  interchanged." 

**  Not  that  exactly,"  replied  Mulzen,  *'  but 
rather  as  a  great  vessel,  where  every  pas- 
senger owes  to  each  other  reciprocal  kind- 
nesses and  benevolence.  Every  man  is  my 
friend  until  he  declares  himself  my  enemy,'' 

*'  And  I  look  upon  every  man  as  my  ene- 
my until  he  proves  himself  a  friend,"  replied 
the  Marseillais.  ''This  precaution  has  al- 
ways been  of  service  to  me,  and  I  engage 
that  you,  also,  will  have  recourse  to  it  at 
Keyseesberg.  We  will  find  ourselves  among 
the  other  heirs  of  our  uncle,  who  will  not 
fail  to  get  the  most  they  can. from  us.  But 
for  my  part,  I  am  determined  not  to  yield 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  my  rights." 

While  the  two  gentlemen  were  thus  con- 
versing, they  arrived  at  the  "  White  Horse" 
Inn.  They  entered  a  dining  room  wholly 
unoccupied,  but  the  end  of  one  of  the  long 
tables  was  prepared,  and  three  covers  laid 
for  the  expected  guests,  by  the  hostess. 
Henry  Fortin  oifdered  two  more  for  Mulzen 
and  himself. 

**  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  sir,"  said  the 
hostess,  ''but  you  cannot  be  served  in  this 
room." 

"  Why  not  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  Because  the  persons  for  whom  we  have 
placed  these  covers  request  ted  to  dine  alone." 

"  Let  them  dine  in  their  own  room  then," 
rudely  replied  Henry.  "  This  is  the  com- 
mon dining  room  and  every  traveller  has  a 
right  to  enter  and  be  served  in  it." 

"  Of  what  consequence  is  it  whether  we 
dine  in  this  room  or  another,"  said  Mulzen. 


"  Why  must  these  persons  be  preferred  to 
us?"  replied  Henry. 

"They  came  first,"  objected  the  landlady. 

"  So  the  first  comer  gives  the  law  to  your 
house  ?"  cried  Fortin. 

"  We  know  these  persons." 

"  For  that  reason  you  prefer  them  to  us  ?" 

"  The  gentleman  ought  to  know,  that  when 
a  request  is  made" — 

"  Every  traveller  must  submit." 

"  You  can  be  served  in  another  room." 

"  With  the  remnantjS  of  your  favorite's 
dinner,  I  suppose  ?" 

The  hostess  appeared  hurt  at  his  unjust  in- 
sinuations. "  If  the  gentleman  is  afraid  of 
getting  a  bad  dinner  at  the  White  Horse, 
there  are  other  hotels  at  Gernay  where  he 
may  be  suited,"  said  she. 

"That  is  precisely  what  I  was  thinking," 
quickly  replied  Fortin,  taking  his  cap  ;  and 
paying  no  attention  to  Mulzen,  who  tried  to 
detain  him,  he  rapidly  disappeared.  Mul- 
zen knew,  from  experience,  that  it  was  best 
to  leave  his  cousin  to  his  ill  humor,  and  on 
such  occasions  every  effort  to  soothe  him  only 
increased  his  belligerent  propensities — he 
suffered  him  therefore  to  seek  a  dinner  else- 
where, and  ordered  dinner  in  another  apart- 
ment. But  at  the  moment  he  was  leaving, 
three  persons  entered  the  room — an  old  lady 
with  her  niece,  and  a  gentleman  apparently 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  acted  as  their  protec- 
tor. The  hostess  began  relating  what  had 
passed,  when  she  stopped  suddenly  on  see- 
ing Mulzen.  He  bowed  to  the  company  and 
was  retiring,  when  the  old  gentleman  detain- 
ed him. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  sir,"  said  he,  with  great 
affability,  "  for  the  altercation  which  has 
taken  place.  In  requesting  to  dine  alone,  I 
only  desired  to  shun  those  persons  whose 
boisterous  manners  and  rude  conversation, 
might  frighten  these  ladies,  and  not  to  drive 
travellers  from  the  White  Horse,  as  your 
friend  seems  to  have  thought.  I  beg  there- 
fore you  will  remain  and  dine  with  us." 

Joseph  Mulzen  wished  to  decline  the  in- 
vitation, saying  he  was  not  at  all  wounded  at 
what  he  thought  a  very  necessary  precaution. 

But  Mr.  Rosman,  (such  was  his  name,) 
insisted  so  amiably  and  benevolently  upon 
it,  that  he  was  obliged  to  accede. 

The  old  lady,  who  seemed  little  accustom- 
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ed  to  travelling,  seated  herself  opposite  Mul- 
zeD,  accompanied  by  her  niece,  and  as  she 
did  so  uttered  a  melancholy  groan. 

"  Are  you  tired,  Charlotte  V*  asked  Mr. 
Rosoian. 

"  To  ask  if  I  am  tired!"  replied  the  old 
ladj,  "  after  passing  an  entire  day  in  a  jolting 
coach,  eating  at  irregular  hours  and  running 
all  kinds  of  danger,  for  1  cannot  comprehend 
why  we  were  not  upset,  the  coach  was  al- 
ways leaning  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Oh 
dear!  dear!  I  would  willingly  barter  a  whole 
year  of  my  life  to  be  over  the  rest  of  this 
journey  !" 

"  Fortunately  that  exchange  is  not  in  your 
power,"  said  the  young  lady,  smiling  affec- 
tionately. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  can  laugh,"  cried  Madam 
Charlotte  in  a  tone  of  affected  anger.  *'  Young 
ladies  in  these  days  fear  nothing.  They 
travel  on  railroads  and  steamboats,  and  I  do 
believe  if  a  line  of  balloons  were  establish- 
ed, they  would  mount  them  !  It  is  the  rev- 
olution, which  had  made  them  so  bold.  Be- 
fore the  revolution  the  most  fearless  never 
travelled,  but  in  a  cart  or  upon  an  ass !  Now 
it  is  quite  another  thing.  I  remember  hear- 
ing my  dear  mother  say.  she  never  travelled 
bat  on  foot." 

"She  never  went  beyond  the  principal 
town  of  her  canton,  then,"  observed  Mr. 
Bosman. 

''That  did  not  prevent  her  from  being  a 
worthy  and  happy  woman,"  replied  Madam 
Charlotte.  "  When  a  bird  has  built  his  nest 
let  him  stay  there ;  now  the  habit  of  being 
always  upon  the  highway,  weakens  ones  love 
for  home  and  family— -one  can  do  without  it, 
bis  home  is  everywhere.  It  may  be  more 
beneficial  for  society  in  general,  but  it  makes 
erery  one  less  good  and  less  happy." 

''  Come,  come,  Charlotte — send  all  travel- 
lers to  prison  if  you  wish,"  replied  Mr.  Ros- 
man,  gaily,  "  but  I  hope  your  prejudices  will 
not  extend  to  this  soup,  taste  it  and  you  will 
confess  it  could  not  be  surpassed  even  at 
Fontaine/' 

They  talked  thus  in  a  familiar  manner-— 
Joseph  Mulzen  at  first  kept  a  discreet  silence, 
but  Mr.  Rosman,  addressed  him  several  times 
and  the  conversation  soon  became  general. 
At  length  the  diligence  was  announced,  and 
all  hastened  to  settle  their  accounts  and  gain 


the  office.  Arriving  there,  Joseph  perceived 
his  cousin  running  to  the  place.  The  time 
which  Mulzen  had  passed  at  dinner,  had 
been  spent  by  Foriin  in  going  from  inn  to 
inn,  without  finding  any  thing  prepared,  and 
at  last  he  was  compelled  to  purchase  at  a 
stall  a  little  fruit  and  some  stale  bread !  As 
we  may  readily  imagine,  this  anchorite's  re- 
past was  not  calculated  to  sweeten  his  tem- 
per. Joseph  perceived  it,  and  wisely  fore- 
bore  to  question  him ;  besides  they  had  begun 
to  call  the  travellers'  names,  who  were  tak- 
ing their  places,  when  the  office  keeper  per- 
ceived he  had  made  an  error,  and  the  coach 
was  full  without  Fortin  and  Mulzen. 

"Full!"  replied  Henry  Fortin,  "but  I 
have  paid  for  a  seat." 

"  I  will  reimburse  the  money  sir." 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing.  As  soon  as 
you  received  the  money,  the  contract  was 
closed  between  us.  I  have  a  right  to  go  and 
I  will."  Saying  so,  he  seized  the  wheel  and 
jumped  up  to  the  imperial  where  he  found  a 
vacant  seat.  The  traveller  who  had  formerly 
occupied  it,  came  that  moment  and  reclaimed 
it ;  but  Henry  Fortin  declared  no  one  had  a 
right  to  dismount  him,  and  if  they  endeavor- 
ed to  compel  him,  he  would  resist  with  all 
his  might  and  meet  violence  with  violence. 
Joseph  Mulzen,  in  vain,  remonstrated  with 
him.  The  Marseillais  was  furious  by  the 
^ant  of  his  dinner,  and  persisted  in  his  res- 
olution. 

*' Lei  every  one  have  kU  right,*^  cried  he! 
*'  That  IS  my  motto.  Yours  is  Charity ;  be 
charitable  if  you  wish ;  as  for  myself,  I  am 
satisfied  with  simple  justice  ;  I  have  payed 
for  this  place,  it  belongs  to  me  and  this  place 
will  [  keep." 

The  dispossessed  traveller  objected  to  the 
priority  of  possession  ;  but  Fortin  who  was 
a  lawyer,  replied  by  quotations  from  the 
code.  They  remained  thus  for  some  time, 
uttering  violent  threats  and  recriminations. 
Madam  Charlotte  heard  all  from  the  coupe, 
groaned  in  terror  and  began  her  tirades 
against  travelling  in  general,  and  coaches  in 
particular.  At  length  Joseph,  seeing  the  dis- 
cussion becoming  more  envenomed,  propo- 
sed to  the  office  keeper  to  order  a  cabriolet, 
in  which  he  and  the  deposed  traveller  would 
take  seats.    The  expedient  was  accepted  by 
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the  interested  parties,  and  the  diligence  set 
off. 

It  was  in  Novemberi  the  air  already  keen 
and  damp,  became  freezing  as  day  declined. 
Henry  accustomed  to  the  warm  sun  of  Pro- 
yen^,  in  vain  buttoned  his  travelling  coat 
up  to  the  chin ;  he.shivered  like  a  leaf  under 
the  cold  night  fog.  His  face  was  pinched 
and  blue  with  cold,  his  teeth  chattered,  and 
soon  a  drizzling,  freezing  rain  was  blown  by 
the  wind  full  into  his  face  and  saturated  his 
clothes.  His  neighbor,  sheltered  by  an  am- 
ple blanket  cloak,  might  have  aflbrded  him 
some  protection,  by  giving  him  a  part  of  it, 
but  he  was  a  corpulent  merchant,  very  ten- 
der of  his  own  person,  and  very  indifferent 
to  the  comfort  of  others.  When  Heniy  For- 
tin  refused  to  give  up  the  place  he  had  taken 
possession  of,  the  fat  man  approved  his  de- 
termination, and  declared  that  '*  every  body 
travelled  on  his  own  account ;"  a  principle 
which  the  young  gentleman  had  found,  until 
now,  perfectly  reasonable.  He  was  now 
reaping  its  application.  After  they  had 
gone  half  the  journey,  the  obese  merchant 
peeped  from  under  his  warm  cloak  at  his 
neighbor  and  said, 

"  You  appear  to  be  cold,  sir  ?'* 

"  I  am  wet  to  the  bone,"  replied  Fortin, 
scarcely  able  to  speak. 

The  corpulent  traveller  shook  himself  in 
his  cloak,  as  if  to  enjoy  his  own  comfortable 
position  more  thoroughly. 

"It  is  very  unwholesome  to  be  wet,"  said 
he,  philosophically.  "  Another  time  I  would 
advise  you  to  get  a  cloak  like  mine ;  it  is 
very  warm  and  not  dear." 

This  advice  given,  the  fat  man  again  buried 
himself  in  its  fold.«,  and  followed  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  coach  in  luxurious  indolence. 
When  they  arrived  at  Keysersberg,  night 
had  already  long  closed  in.  Henry  For- 
tin, half  dead  with  cold,  entered  the  inn 
kitchen,  in  which  a  bright  warm  fire  was 
blazing;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  fire- 
p]ac<»,  it  was  completely  surrounded  by  trav- 
ellers, among  whom  were  Mulzen  and  the 
stranger  whose  seat  he  had  taken.  The  cab- 
riolet had  brought  them  by  a  shorter  route, 
and  they  had  been  at  the  inn  more  than  an 
hour. 

Seeini*  the  miserable  condition  of  his  cou- 
sin, Mulzen  ha»tened  to  give  him  bis  chair. 


As  to  the  dispossessed  traveller,  he  could  not 
withhold  a  burst  of  laughter. 

**  Parbleu !"  he  cried,  **  I  am  under  many 
obligations  to  the  gentleman  for  driving  me 
from  the  imperial,  for  without  his  usurpation 
I  should  have  been  frozen  in  his  place,  in- 
stead of  being  warm  and  comfortable  in 
mine." 

Henry  was  too  wretched  to  reply,  and  si- 
lently took  a  seat  before  the  fire  to  warm  his 
frozen  limbs.  When  he  had  somewhat  re- 
covered, he  ordered  a  chamber  and  bed,  but 
the  fair  was  over  at  Keysersberg,  and  the 
house  was  consequently  crowded  with  peo- 
ple, who  would  leave  in  the  morning.  Even 
Joseph  and  his  companion,  although  arriving 
an  hour  sooner  than  the  coach  passengers, 
could  obtain  but  one  bed,  which  the  former 
had  generously  given  up  to  the  latter.  How- 
ever, after  many  enquiries  and  much  seek- 
ing, a  vacant  bed  was  found  in  one  of  the 
chambers — ^but  the  room  was  occupied  by 
four  Pedlars,  who  refused  to  let  a  stranger 
enter.  Henry,  true  to  the  instinct  of  his 
nature,  aroused  himself  again  to  combat  for 
his  right. 

'<  Have  they  hired  the  chamber  for  them- 
selves, exclusively  ?"  he  enquired. 

<'  No,"  replied  the  landlord. 

'*  Have  you  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  va- 
cant bed.^" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

*<  What  reason  do  they  assign  for  refusing 
admittance  to  another?" 

*<None.  But  all  of  them  are  strange, 
coarse  looking  persons,  and  no  one  cares  to 
have  a  quarrel  with  them." 

Henry  arose  quickly ;  <*  This  is  sheer  fol- 
ly," cried  he,  '<  for  my  part  I  am  determined 
not  to  pass  a  sleepless  night  because  some 
rude  strangers  have  taken  a  fancy  to  monop- 
olize all  the  beds  in  your  inn— show  me  the 
chamber;  they  shall  listen  to  reason." 

*'Take  care,  Fortin,"  observed  Mulzen, 
"  they  are  low,  brutal  men." 

*' And  shall  their  vices  give  them  the  priv- 
ilege of  compelling  us  to  sit  up  all  night?" 
angrily  demanded  the  Marseillais.  '*No! 
parbleu,  I  will  sleep  there  in  spite  of  them." 

He  had  taken  his  cap  to  follow  the  inn- 
keeper, when  Mr.  Rosman  entered,  and  hear- 
the  last  words   of  the  cousins,   came 
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tofwards  them  and  said  with  a  frank,  benev- 
olent air, 

"  I  see,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  troubled 
to  find  beds  to  night." 

"  I  shall  not  be  very  long,"  said  Henry, 
passing  by  him. 

"One  moment/'  said  Mr.  Rosman,  ''  these 
people  may  reply  to  your  arguments  with  im- 
proper language,  and  you  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  convince  them  of  your  rights.  Ac- 
cept a  bed  with  me^my  chamber  is  but  a 
few  steps  from  here,  and  I  assure  you  it  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  share  my  comfort- 
ible  quarters  with  you." 

Both  the  young  gentlemen  bowed  and 
thanked  him,  but  in  a  very  different  manner. 
Httlzen  was  grateful  and  happy  to  accept  of 
his  kindness — ^whilst  Fortin  was  polite  and 
constrained.  He  had  not  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Bosman  had  been  the  first  cause  of  his  mea- 
ger dinner  at  Cemay,  from  which  his  appe- 
tite was  still  suffering. 

**  You  are  too  obliging,"  said  he  in  as  gen- 
tle tones  as  he  could  command,  '^but  I  do 
not  wish  to  incommode  you.  Besides,  these 
people  need  a  lesson  to  teach  them  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others.     Good  night,  sir." 

He  left  and  went  to  the  room  where  the 
pedlars  were.  Joseph,  fearing  something 
unpleasant  might  occur,  followed  him— but 
whether  the  pack  bearers  were  awed  by  the 
determined  manner  of  the  Marseillais,  or  re- 
ally did  not  care  for  the  intrusion,  a  few  mut- 
terings  were  the  only  expressions  they  gave 
to  their  unwillingness,  regardless  of  which, 
Henry  retired  to  bed. 

Mulzen,  satisfied  with  this  state  of  affairs, 
went  back  and  followed  Mr.  Rosman,  who  had 
been  kind  enough  to  wait  for  him.  Entering 
the  room,  he  found  Madam  Charlotte  and 
Hiss  Louise  preparing  tea  before  a  fire  of 
pine  bnrs.  Mr.  Rosman  spoke  to  the  ladies 
in  a  low  voice,  and  they  welcomed  the  young 
gentleman  with  much  cordiality ;  they  invi- 
ted him  to  a  seat  at  the  table,  whilst  Louise 
filled  the  cups.  Madam  Charlotte  had  not 
recovered  from  her  fatigue,  and  even  in  her 
comfortable  arm  chair,  she  imagined  she  felt 
the  jolting  of  the  coach,  and  heard  ne  rat- 
tling of  the  wheels,  in  the  soft  bubblings  of 
the  tea-kettle.     She  enquired  for  the  young 


assault,  at  Cemay,  and  Mr.  Rosman  related 
what  had  just  occurred. 

"  Why  he  is  at  war  with  every  body," 
said  she,  "and  should  be  shunned  as  we 
would  a  conflagration." 

**  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  find  a 
more  loyal  heart,  than  he  possesses,"  said 
Joseph  Mulzen,  ''  and  he  only  follows  his 
device — *  Every  one  has  his  right.'  " 

"Whilst  yours  is  *  Charity.'  Nay,  I  heard 
it  all  at  Cemay,"  replied  the  old  lady,  smil- 
ing at  the  astonished  look  of  Mulzen. 

"  Are  you  travelling  together  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Rosman. 

*'  Yes,  we  are  cousins,  and  came  to  Key- 
serville  to  be  present  at  the  openining  of  a 
will,  which  takes  place  to-morrow." 

"A  will,"  repeated  Madam  Charlotte,  ea- 
gerly. 

"  Yes  madam,  the  will  of  our  deceased 
uncle.  Dr.  Harver." 

The  two  ladies  and  Mr.  Rosman  looked  at 
each  other  in  surprise.  "  So  you  are  rela- 
tions of  the  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Rosman,  look- 
ing at  Mulzen  closely.  "  There  could  not 
be  a  more  fortunate  occurrence  ;  for  I  had 
been  his  best  friend  and  intimate  companion 
for  many  years." 

This  information  served  as  an  introduction 
to  speak  of  the  deceased.  Mulzen  had  ne* 
ver  seen  him,  but  had  always  that  instinctive 
affection  which  members  of  the  same  family, 
although  unknown,  preserve  for  each  other. 

The  conversation  was  long  and  interesting, 
and  when  the  hour  for  retiring  arrived,  it 
was  evident  that  both  parties  would  leave  an 
agreeable  impression  behind  them. 

Fatigue  had  prolonged  Mulzen's  slumber 
to  an  unusually  late  hour.  When  he  awoke 
the  sun  was  high,  and  he  hastily  dressed 
himself  to  seek  his  cousin,  that  they  might 
wait  upon  the  notary,  but  he  found  him  in 
company  with  Mr.  Rosman ;  and  Madam 
Charlotte  and  Louise  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance. When  all  were  assembled,  Mr. 
Rosman  fuming  to  the  two  young  gentlemen 
said, 

**No  one  here  is  a  stranger  to  the  business 
which  brings  you  to  Keysersberg,  my  dear 
sirs,  for  Madam  Charlotte,  my  sister-in-law 
and  her  niece,  Louise  Arroand,  whose  guar- 


gentleman  who  had  taken  the  imperial  by  dian  I  am,  have  both  come  to  be  present  at 
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the  opening  of  Dr.  Harver's  ivill,  ivho  was 
their  brother  and  uncle/' 

The  young  men  bowed  to  the  ladies  with 
surprise. 

"  I  think  it  best,"  said  Mr.  Rosman,  '<  that 
we  have  the  will  opened  here,  f<ince  chance 
has  brought  us  all  together." 

Henry  assented  and  they  all  took  their 
seats.  The  notary  was  just  going  to  break 
the  seal,  when  he  stopped — "  This  will  is  of 
an  old  date,"  said  he,  '<  and  during  the  last 
months  of  his  life,  Dr.  Harver  has  several 
times  expressed  his  intention  to  me  of  de- 
stroying it,  and  allowing  his  heirs  an  equal 
portion  of  his  property.  His  sudden  death, 
I  imagine,  alone  prevented  him  from  doing 
so,  and  I  have  made  the  confession  to  satisfy 
my  conscience.  I  now  ask  of  all  the  inter- 
ested parties  if  they  are  willing  to  set  aside 
the  will,  and  abide  by  what  I  know  to  have 
been  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Harver,  before  any 
one  knows  whether  he  enriches,  or  impover- 
ishes himself." 

This  most  unexpected  proposition  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  moments  of  silence.  Mul- 
zen  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

*'  As  for  myself,"  said  he  in  a  modest  tone, 
*<  having  no  particular  right  to  Dr.  Harver' s 
benevolence,  I  cannot  think  I  sacrifice  any- 
thing by  consenting  to  an  equal  division,  and 
willingly  give  my  consent." 

"  I  shall  put  no  obstacle  to  it,"  said  Madam 
Charlotte. 

*'  And  I  consent  in  the  name  of  my  niece," 
said  Mr.  Bosroan. 

"  Then,"  said  the  notary,  turning  to  Hen- 
ry, **  it  only  remains  with  you  to  decide." 

The  latter  appeared  somewhat  embarassed. 
<<  like  my  cousin,"  said  he,  ^*  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  expect  anything  in  my  favor ;  but,  for 
that  very  reason,  I  should  hesitate  to  put  it 
aside.  Whatever  were  the  wishes  of  Dr. 
Harver,  the  wiU  only  is  .lawful ;  to  set  it 
aside,  is  to  attack  at  the  same  time  the  right 
of  the  testator,  and  that  of  the  unknown 
legatees." 

*»  Say  no  more,"  interrupted  the  notary. 
«  Unanimity  alone  could  make  my  proposi- 
tion legitimate.  'Let  every  one  have  his 
right,'  as  the  gentleman  demands,  and  listen." 
He  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'<  Of  the  four  heirs  who  have  a  right  to 


my  property,  I  know  but  two;  my  sister, 
Charlotte  Revel,  and  my  niece  Louise  Ar- 
mand;  their  interest  and  wishes  are  the 
same,  and  in  reality  they  form  but  one  heir. 
So  on  that  side  I  have  but  one  heir.  My 
first  intention  was  to  give  them  all  I  possess- 
ed, but  thinking  that  among  my  two  nephews 
one  may  be  found  equally  worthy  of  my 
wealth — the  difficulty  is  to  know  which  one. 
I  cannot  do  it  myself,  and  knowing  the  intel- 
ligence and  tact  of  my  niece,  Louise,  I  will 
confide  in  her  judgment,  and  declare  that 
whoever  of  her  two  cousins  she  shall  choose 
for  a  husband,  I  pronounce  him  heir  to  all  I 
possess.  Harver." 

A  long  silence  followed.  The  young  peo- 
ple were  embarrassed,  and  Louise  hung  her 
head  in  confusion. 

"  Grod  forgive  me !  but  the  doctor  has  giv- 
en my  niece  a  very  difficult  task."  said  Ma- 
dam Charlotte. 

''  Not  so  difficult  as  one  would  suppose, 
sister,"  said  Mr.  Rosman,  smiling.  "  I  have 
long  known  Harver's  will,  and  consequently 
enquired  very  diligently  about  these  young 
gentlemen.  All  that  I  have  heard  convinces 
me,  that  whichever  be  the  choice  of  Louise, 
her  happiness  will  be  secured. 

*'Then  mademoiselle,  decide,"  replied  the 
notary ;  '*  as  you  run  no  risk,  you  have  only 
to  follow  your  inclinations." 

''  I  leave  it  to  my  aunt,"  murmured  she, 
throwing  herself  into  Madam  Charlotte  arms. 

*'  To  me  ?"  cried  she — "  but  you  put  me 
in  a  very  delicate  situation,  my  dear— indeed 
I  know  not."  Pronouncing  these  words,  she 
looked  toward  Mulzen.  Henry  perceived 
it. 

''  Ah  !  your  choice  is  made,"  said  he,  with 
animation,  "  and  although  it  will  cost  me 
many  regrets  madam,  I  heartily  approve  of  it. 
Mademoiselle,"  added  he,  taking  Joseph  by 
the  hand  and  conducting  him  to  Louise— 
"your  aunt  has  made  a  wise  decision,  my 
cousin  is  far  my  superior." 

'*  Your  act  has  just  proved  the  contrary," 
said  Madam  Charlotte,  affectionately,  ''  but 
we  already  know  a  little  of  Mr.  Mulzen — 
and— stop— your  noble  candor  merits  the 
truth." 

<<Tell  it,  tell  it,"  said  Fortin,  hastily. 

«  Well  then  I  bis  motto  gives  me  confi- 
dence, whilst  yours  fills  me  with  fear.     He 
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promises  indulgence,  and  you,  only  justice. 
Alas !  my  dear  sir,  justice  may  suffice  for 
angels,  but  Charity  is  needed  for  man  !*' 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  madam,'*  said 
Henty  in  a  meditative  tone.  "  Facts  seemed 
to  haTC  accumulated  by  design,  to  give 
me  this  lesson.  The  rigorous  defence  of  my 
rights  has  always  turned  against  me,  whilst 
the  benevolence  of  my  cousin  has  been  profi- 
table to  him.  Yes.  Joseph's  motto  is  much 
more  valuable  than  mine,  for  it  comes  nearer 
the  law  of  God.  Our  blessed  Saviour  did 
not  say,  '  Every  one  has  his  right/  but  *  Love 
four  neighbour  as  yourself  " 

0«     O.     Vj» 

Cohundtts,  Georgia. 


TYPES  OF  MANKIND. 

BY     WILUAM    ARCHER    COCKE. 
COXCLVOUVO  YIXW. 

If  there  existed  sufficient  grounds  to  sus- 
tain the  theory  of  our  authors,  why  is  it  that 
particular  nations,  the  Africans  as  well  as 
the  Americans,  for  example,  each  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  iypej  are  found  to  exist  in  such  ty- 
pical variety  ?  Among  the  Africans,  we  see 
every  variety  of  feature  and  complexion ;  it 
will  not  be  denied  by  the  Types  of  Mankind 
that  they  are  composed  of  diffisrent  origins, 
though  the  philosophy  of  the  book  makes 
them  one,  and  is  utterly  unable  to  satisfy  the 
difficulty,  or  give  one  sound  reason  that  will 
account  for  it. 

A  sufficient  one  is  at  hand,  and  is  founded 
opon  the  observation  of  Heeren  in  his  learned 
work  of  travels,  in  which  he  attributes  the 
assemblage  of  all  these  varieties  to  the  ex- 
istence, in  this  immense  extent  of  country, 
to  every  variety  of  soily  climate  and  condi- 
lion* 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Oceanica  is 
found  every  variety  of  form,  feature,  hair, 
and  skull,  except  those  of  the  Esquimaux. 

It  is  believed  and  the  facts  indicate,  that 
the  Malayo-Polynesians  are  the  offijpring  of 
one  common  stock ;  they  are  a  numerous 
people,  and  among  them  are  found  "  undoubt- 

-  Tol.  i.  p.  386. 


ed  transformations  into  the  most  extreme  va- 
rieties."* 

If  we  observe  the  American  races,  we 
find  among  them  a  very  great  variety.  In 
reference  to  them  a  distinguished  naturalist 
says  :  "  As  a  general  position,  we  may  re- 
gard each  particular  nation  as  having  between 
its  members  a  family  resemblance,  which, 
distinguishing  it  clearly  from  its  neighbours, 
permits  the  practised  eye  of  the  zoologist  to 
recognize,  in  one  great  assemblage  of  nations, 
all  the  existing  types  almost,  without  ever 
confounding  them.  A  Peruvian  is  more  dif- 
ferent from  a  Patagonian,  and  a  Patagonian 
from  a  Guarani,  than  is  a  Greek  from  an  Ethi- 
opian or  a  Mongolian.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
prevalent  general  type  which  may  be  recog- 
nized in  most  of  the  native  races  of  both 
North  and  South  America,  which  is  percep- 
tible both  in  colour  and  configuration,  and 
tends  to  illustrate  the  tendency  of  physical 
characters  to  perpetuate  themselves;  but 
from  this  type  we  have  many  deviations, 
which  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
specific  character.  The  Esquimaux  furnish 
a  strong  instance.! 

It  has  been  said  that  in  America  the  col- 
our of  the  human  skin  had  no  relation  to  cli- 
mate. It  is  evidently  a  mistake,  for  we  have 
the  testimony  of  La  Perouse  and  other  trav- 
ellers, to  the  striking  resemblance  between 
the  black  Californians  and  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies. 

A  strong  and  convincing  argument  is  found 
in  the  great  diffisrence  known  to  exist,  in 
many  of  the  domesticated  animals.  In  con- 
nection with  this  view,  we  are  sustained, 
by  that  eminent  physiologist.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
who  szye,  that "  the  extreme  variations  which 
present  themselves  between  the  races,  appa- 
rently the  most  removed  from  one  another, 
are  not  greater  in  degree  than  those  which 
exist  between  the  different  breeds  of  domes- 
ticated animals,  which  are  known  to  have 
descended  from  a  common  stock ;  and  that 
they  are  the  same  kind,  with  the  variations 
which  present  themselves  in  any  one  race  of 
mankind — the  difference  of  degree  being 
clearly  attributable  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
to  the  respective  conditions  under  which  each 
race  exists. 

•  Sujyih.  Unity  of  the  Races,  p.  294. 
t  M.  D'Orbiffor. 
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'*  That  none  of  the  variations  which  have 
been  pointed  out,  as  existing  among  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  mankind,  have  the  least  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  valid  specific  distinctions  ; 
being  entirely  destitute  of  that  fixity  which 
is  requisite  to  entitle  them  to  such  a  rank, 
and  exhibiUng  in  certain  groups  of  each  race 
a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  characters  of  some 
others."* 

It  has  been  often  observed,  and  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  domesticated  animal,  extend 
even  to  modifications  of  colour,  the  texture 
and  the  thickness  of  the  external  covering, 
the  structure  of  the  limbs,  and  the  propor- 
tional size  of  the  limbs,  to  the  relative  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and 
of  the  psychological  powers,  involving  chan- 
ges in  the  form  of  the  cranium,  and  as  to  ac- 
quired propensities. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  illustration  of  Blumenbach,  in 
his  comparison  between  Man  and  the  Swine. 
N«  naturalist  doubts  the  descent  of  the  do- 
mestic swine  from  the  wild  boar,  and  every 
variety  through  which  they  have  passed, 
either  in  the  improved  breed,  or  the  most 
degenerated  runt^  still  shows  the  parent  stock; 
and  the  difierence  between  the  cranium  of  a 
negro  and  that  of  a  European,  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  more  notable,  (says  the  author  to  whom 
we  have  just  alluded,)  than  that  equally  stri- 
king difference  which  exists  between  the  cra- 
nium of  the  wild  boar  and  that  of  the  do- 
mestic swine;  and  in  some  countries,  he  adds, 
the  swine;  have  degenerated  into  races  which 
in  singularity,  exceed  every  thing  that  has 
been  found  strange  in  bodily  variety  among 
the  human  race. 

Nor  need  any  one  be  ashamed  to  express 
the  opinion,  in  conjunction  with  such  author- 
ity, that  it  is  absurd  to  maintain  that  the  vast 
variety  of  Man  have  not  issued  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  as  it  would  be  to  contend,  that 
the  large  variety  of  swine  have  each  a  differ- 
ent and  distinct  origin. 

In  the  present  essay,  it  has  been  our  effort 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  every 
extreme  of  human  existence,  to  every  va- 
riety of  color,  crania  and  feature,  and  look- 
ing to  the  insensible  and  very  gradual  chan- 

•  Corpentar^s  Priuciplcs  of  HumRn  Physiology.    Phil- 
adelphia.   1847. 


ges  which  attend  the  variety  of  man,  as  the 
climates  of  the  earth  gradually  progress  from 
one  extreme  until  they  reach  the  other,  we 
are  more  satisfied  that  local  causes,  such  as 
we  have  mentioned,  are  the  reasons  which 
have  presented  the  difference  which  has  been 
traced. 

Well  informed  men  can  easily  perceive,  as 
is  well  known,  that  races  differing  so  widely 
from  each  other  as  the  negro  and  the  white 
roan  are  identical,  and  can  be  traced  to  their 
former  similarity. 

The  Hindoos  differ  from  the  whites  in 
shape  and  colour — the  nose  and  lips  resem- 
bling the  European,  and  from  the  traces  of 
ancient  history,  there  exists  no  doubt  of  their 
belonging  to  the  white  race.*  The  Abyssi- 
nians,  or  inhabitants  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  are  perfectly 
black.  They  are  believed  by  historians  and 
antiquarians  to  belong  to  the  Semitic  family, 
and  therefore  to  a  white  race.  In  India  the 
descendants  of  Europeans,  the  Persians, 
Greeks,  Tartars,  Turks,  Arabs,  Portuguese, 
have  all  totally  changed  their  colour.! 

Our  argument  has  been  drawn  from  anal- 
ogy, and  it  will  be  contended  that  analogy 
will  not  prove  the  unity  of  the  races.  If  it 
is  not  an  absolute  proof,  it  is  a  legitimate  and 
forcible  form  of  argument,  and  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  conclusive,  especially  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proof  to  sustain  the  conclusion  to 
which  our  authors  have  arrived,  when  we 
have  proven  their  data  to  be  fallacious,  and 
the  facts  they  have  used  not  sufficient  to  es* 
tablish  their  conclusions ;  for  every  differ- 
ence in  crania,  feature,  complexion,  which 
has  been  made  known  to  us,  has  been  ac- 
counted for  upon  sound  philosophical  rea- 
son, and  the  experience-  and  observation  of 
learned  travellers.  Before  we  can  allow 
ourselves  to  become  the  victims  of  a  false 
learning,  and  embrace  doctrines  which  un- 
hinge the  moral  rule  of  the  Universe,  and 
destroy  every  hope  the  Christian  has  here- 
tofore pressed  to  his  bosom  as  the  only  so- 
lace for  his  grief,  and  the  only  basis  upon 
which  the  salvation  of  an  immortal  soul  can 
rest, — may  we  not  ask  for  proof  *'  as  strong 
as  holy  writ"  before  yielding  it  our  respect 
or  credence  ?   Indeed,  we  may  ask,  can  any 

**  Cdioburgh  Encyclopaedia.    Art.  India. 
t  Wiseman.  Lecture  iv.  p.  130. 
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fftmg  so  unphiiosophical,  so  unreasonable,  be 
entitled  to  our  belief. 

On  the  other  hand,  whilst  our  mode  of  ar« 
gwnent  is  objected  to  what  we  ask,  is  the  ar- 
gument of  our  opponents,  is  it  demonstra- 
tion, is  it  proof?  No — nothing  but  inference 
from  the  first  starting  point,  to  the  very  con- 
clusion, different  nations  are  unlike  ;  we  are 
not  to  account  reasonably,  philosophically— 
from  experience,  from  observation,  from  as- 
certainable causes,  why  this  difference  ;  but 
looking  to  it  in  an  isolated  view,  obscured  by 
the  impenetrable  veil  of  a  mysterious  nature, 
simply  to  say  that  the  unlikeness,  in  the  hu- 
man raee,  admits  no  explanation,  and  man- 
kind are  no  longer  one. 

If  the  different  nations  of  Antiquity  were 
not  derived  from  a  common  centre,  there 
would  be  some  rrJiable  date  upon  whi  h  the 
ethnographer  could  stand  to  prove  tOine,  If 
not  all  nations,  had  taken  a  lihc,  a  hiun-  j 
into  exi?tence:«,  and  had  continued  its  ivk ••  i 
tity.  ao  a  people,  down  to  the  present  r.o- 
ment;  there  is  no  question  connected  vith 
man  upon  which  he  is,  and  ha.i  alway?  htt  i, 
more  anxious,  more  inquisitive,  than  l.ii  na- 
tiooal  origin  ;  yet  the  archives,  the  history, 
the  tradition  of  no  people,  preserve  different, 
original,  distinctive  types,  and  why — it  does 
not  exi^t. 

Much  learning  has  been  exhibited  in  con- 
nection with  the  examination  of  the  negro 
skull,  and  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the 
negro  with  the  European.  We  are  unable 
to  see  the  scientific  force  of  that  argument, 
which  makes  the  negro,  with  a  different  cra- 
nium, and  different  facial  Angle,  so  slight  as 
it  is,  an  entirely  different  race. 

If  our  readers  are  satisfied  that  the  com- 
plexion and  hair  are  occasioned  by  climate, 
we  feel  assured  that  the  argument  deduced 
from  the  negro  craniometry  will  be  the  most 
inefficient  of  any  that  has  been  presented  by 
our  very  learned  antiquarian  authors. 

No  doubt  exists  now,  if  indeed  ever,  but 
that  the  negro  race  have  depreciated  from  an 
edncated  and  enlightened  sphere,  to  their 
present  fallen  condition,  and  their  degrada- 
tion is  attributable  to  certain  external  causes. 


The  negro  race,  according  to  Dr.  Morton,  is 
known  to  have  existed  3345  years.*     This 

*  Crania  Americana,  p.  88. 
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Waa  268  years  later  than  the  earliest  mention 
of  the  white  race ;  and  according  to  the  He- 
brew chronology  842  years  after  the  flood,  or 
1IS60  years  after  the  flood,  according  to  the 
Septuagint  Chronology.*  There  is  an  abso- 
lute want  of  teatimony  in  the  examination  of 
such  skulls  as  have  been  submitted  to  the 
learned  inspection  of  the  late  Dr.  Morton-,  as 
to  what  period  they  belonged.  It  will  doubt- 
lessly be  admitted,  that  a  high  degree  of  men- 
tal ahd  moral  culture  exercises  a  large  influ- 
ence in  moulding  the  development  of  the 
bcain.  and  unless  the  doctor  could  have  shown 
that  (he  one  hundred  A}x\\^  sent  him  by  Mr. 
Glidii  on  from  the  tombs  of  departed  Egyptian 
glory,  belonged  to  a  peiiod  of  the  cultivated 
times  of  K^ypt,  we  will  conclude  that  they 
did  not,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  upon  the 
authoi  y  of  Leipsius,  no  primitive  Egyptian 
crania  i^xist  earlier  ihau  550  B.  C.  This  com- 
pares with  the  great  Egyptian  period,  at 
which  time  :t  is  saiJ  by  Pickering  that  moit 
of  the  FIc:y  >n^<^  mummies  had  been  removed 
by  the  Ro  ans,  the  Greeks,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Saiacens. 

It  i:r  moie  probable,  that  these  skulls  be- 
longe  to  i  degenerate  race,  only  forty  nine 
of  wi^ich  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  race, 
twenty  nine  Pelasgie,  six  Semitic,  two  he  de- 
nominaceb  idiot,  and  one  negro — this  is  very 
conclufive  with  us  also— that  these  skulls 
were  nut  from  the  old  Egyptian,  when  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  intellectual  development,  in 
no  other  way  can  the  discrepancy  and  mix- 
ture be  accounted  for ;  the  Semitic,  it  will  be 
remembered,  belongs  to  the  white  race. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  not  require 
proof  of  the  enlightened  and  educated  condi- 
tion of  the  once  proud  and  polished  Egyptian, 
and  it  will  be  useless  to  accumulate  authori- 
ty—-if  then  it  be  admitted  that  a  long  process 
of  education,  mental  and  moral,  does  develope 
the  brain,  it  will  be  at  once  conceeded,  if  Dr. 
Morton's  examination  be  entitled  to  the  weight 
of  scientific  testimony—- that  it  must  relate  to 
a  time  at  which  the  Egyptian  nation  was 
sinking  into  that  night  of  darkness,  from 
which  it  has  never  yet  immerged.  If  we 
are  mistaken  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
will  not  be  asking  too  much  of  the  reader,  or 
placing  too  low  an  estimate  on  the  learning 
and  talent  of  Dr.  Morton,  to  place  his  te^iu 

«  Smyth,  p.  966. 
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mony  on  an  equal  standing  with  other,  and 
as  high,  and  pure,  and  learned  authority. 

Dr.  Caldwell  in  comparing  the  negro  and 
Caucasian  races,  says :  ''  In  both  individuals 
we  find  the  brain  which  we  regard  as  the 
seat  of  the  moral  principles,  precisely  alike, 
except  that  in  the  African  it  is  somewhat 
smaller."* 

Another  more  learned  even  than  Dr. 
Caldwell,  one  who  has  laboriously  analyzed 
the  skulls  of  the  negro,  and  European,  de- 
nies their  inequality  in  any  essential  partic- 
ular.! 

If  it  were  contended,  that  the  ancient 
Britain  belonged  to  a  different  "type"  than 
the  present  inhabitant  of  the  Island,  it  might 
be  done  with  equal  force  of  reason  and  con- 
sistency— for  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Tiede- 
mann,  that  the  brain  of  the  early  and  unciv- 
ilized Britain,  was  not  more  developed  than 
the  average  sized  negro  brain. t  Hamilton 
Smith  sustains  us  in  the  view,  just  taken, 
that  the  development  of  the  brain  depends 
much  on  education.  It  has  been  manifested 
in  the  African  race  in  this  country.  "  The 
moment  either  typical  stock,  is  in  a  position 
to  be  intellectually  excited,  by  education,  it 
is  progressive  in  development  in  succeeding 
generations."  II 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  deny  the  unity  of  the  races,  to 
permit  us  to  refer  them  to  an  instance  of  the 
decay  of  a  part  of  a  race,  which  belongs  to 
modern  times,  the  typical  identity  of  which, 
none  will  deny ;  and  another  thing  is  worthy 
of  recommendation  to  that  class  of  thinkers 
who  hold  the  absurd  doctrine  that  no  people 
have  ever  made  a  great  change,  either  from  de- 
gradation and  barbarism,  to  high  advancement 
and  civilization,  or  from  the  heights  of  civili- 
zation, become  fallen  and  degraded,  without 
a  change  in  its  blood  by  some  admixture 
with  another  nation.  We  allude  to  a  well 
known  occurrence  in  modem  history,  among 
a  portion  of  the  Irish  population.  It  is  related 
on  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  and  afterwards 
on  the  success  of  the  British  against  the  rebels 
in  1641  and  1689,  that  great  numbers  of  Irish 

•Enquiry,  &.C.  in  the  Portfolio,  p.  13. 
t  l)T,  TiMlemanu. 

^  Tiedenmnn  on  the  brain  of  the  uogro,  in  the  Pljil. 
IVans,  1838.  p.  497. 
ilNat.  His.  HuiQAii  Race,  pp.  132,  194. 


were  driven  from  Armagh,  and  the  south  of 
Down  into  that  mountainous  tract  extending 
from  the  barony  of  Flews  eastward  to  the 
sea ;— on  the  other  side  of  the  kingdom  the 
same  race  were  exposed  to  the  worst  effects 
of  hunger  and  ignorance,  the  two  great  bru- 
talizers  of  the  human  race.  Their  decen- 
dants  are  marked  by  great  physical  degrada- 
tion. They  are  remarkable  for  open,  project- 
ing mouths,  prominent  teeth  and  exposed 
gums,  and  their  advancing  cheek  bones  and 
depressed  noses,  bear  barbarism  in  their  very 
front.  It  is  said  also,  in  Sligu,  and  northern 
Mayo,  the  result  of  the  two  centuries  of  deg- 
radation and  hardship  has  shown  so  forcibly 
in  the  entire  physical  condition  of  the  people, 
as  to  affect  not  only  the  features,  but  the 
frame  and  form  which,  whilst  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented, we  can  but  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
lesson  of  instruction  upon  human  deteriora- 
tion from  known  causes.  "  Five  feet  two 
inches  upon  an  average,  pot-bellied,  bow- 
legged,  abortively  featured  ;  their  clothing  a 
wisp  of  rags,  these  spectres  of  a  people,  who 
were  once  well  grown,  able  bodied,  and  come- 
ly, stalk  abroad  into  the  day  light  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  annual  apparitions  of  Irish  ugliness, 
and  Irish  want."* 

In  other  parts  of  the  Island,  where  the 
population,  consisting  of  the  same  race  ofpeo- 
pie  perhaps,  and  more  than  probable,  nearly 
allied,  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  same 
causes  of  physical  degradation,  we  find  ex- 
hibited the  most  perfect  specimens  of  human 
beauty,  moral  and  mental  attractions,  and  all 
other  features  of  enlightenment,  which  mark 
the  most  refined  and  polished  of  the  Cauca- 
sian family. 

It  supplies  us  with  a  very  strong  argument 
to  notice  the  remarkable  history  of  a  class 
of  people,  who  still  inhabit  the  Island  of  Cey- 
lon, situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  climate  is 
excellent,  and  it  abounds  in  some  very  supe- 
rior soil,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  fruits 
of  a  superior  quality.  Knox^  who  resided 
among  the  Islanders  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
speaks  of  them  as  being,  "  in  carriage  and 
behavior  very  grave  and  stately;  in  under- 
standing quick  and  apprehensive  ;  in  danger 
subtle  and  crafty :  in  discourse  courteous,  neat 

*  Unity  of  the  races  by  Smyth,  p.  370.    And  Dublin 
University  Mag.  No.  48. 
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tod  prQTident  id  their  families ;  commend- 
inf^  good  husbandry."  Industrious,  active, 
and  of  midling  size,  thej  possess  a  health, 
constitution,  and  average  four  score  and  up- 
wards.* 

Among  these  people,  of  the  same  race, 
sprung  from  the  same  loins,  are  to  be  found  a 
numerous  population  called  '^Vtddahs^^'  who 
have  refused  all  efibrts  made  by  the  govern - 
ment,  and  by  self-sacrificing  missionaries,  to 
be  enticed  from  their  wild  jungle  life,  and 
bow  beneath  the  mild  and  genial  rule  of  civ- 
ilization. They  are  not  savages,  for  they 
are  harmless,  they  escape  from  the  sight  of 
other  men  than  their  class,  and  despise  alike 
the  homes,  as  well  as  the  habitations,  and 
clothing  of  man.  In  their  food  they  are  om- 
niverous,  eating  carrion,  vermin  and  every 
thing  loathsome  to  civilized  men,  and  are 
described  by  a  recent  traveller,  as  being  ''  tim- 
id, though  active,  and  deformed^  though  ath- 
letic, with  large  heads  and  misshapen  limbs." 
The  children  he  likewise  speaks  of  as  very 
unsightly  objects,  "  entirely  naked,  with  mis- 
shapen Joints^  huge  heads,  and  smaller  sto- 
machs.t" 

Are  these  people  distinct  in  type  from  the 
inhabitantb  of  the  Island,  or  can  a  reasona- 
ble supposition  be  found  for  their  remarka- 
ble physical,  as  well  as  moral  condition  ? 
Those  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the 
Island,  and  the  dreadful  jungles  that  exist 
in  the  country,  fruitful  only  of  the  death - 
bearing  malaria,  and  jungle  fevers,  will  see 
at  once,  the  cause  of  their  continued  degra- 
dation and  deformity. 

A  few  of  the  Veddahs  who  have  been  en- 
ticed within  the  range  of  civilization,  are 
rapidly  emerging  from  their  low  condition 
and  wearing  the  likeness  of  the  islanders, 
yet  the  **  Types  of  Mankind"  would  suppose) 
and  have  us  believe,  they  were  of  another  t^e. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  convince  the 
reader,  that  the  races  of  man  have  at  all 
ages  been  subject  to  certain  varieties,  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  external  causes ; 
which  in  themselves  are  changing,  and  sub- 
ject to  repeated  modifications.  The  insen- 
sible gradations  of  their  varieties  have 
long  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars,  and 

'Edn.  £dc.  Art.  Ceylou. 

t  Tenoeot  oo  the  physical  and  social  history  of  Cey 
loo,  aJjo  quoted  by  Smyth,  p.  270 


it  must  appear  evident  to  all  that  no  distinct 
types  exist,  when  the  gradual  steps  from  one 
variety  to  another  are  such,  as  to  forbid  any  one 
from  making  any  demarkation  of  its  altera- 
tions :  when  after  commencing,  how  tracea- 
ble, how  defined,  bow  noted  in  its  progress. 
They  are  all  impossible. 

We  hope,  afler  what  has  been  written,  the 
reader  may  be  enabled  to  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  us  ;  that  the  authors  of  the 
work  before  us,  have  failed  to  establish  upon 
any  philosophical  grounds,  the  principle  with 
which  they  started,  and  the  object  for  which 
they  have  expended  so  much  labor  and  learn- 
ing. 

Look  for  a  moment  to  the  history  written 
and  traditional  of  the  human  race ;  nothing 
is  disclosed  to  shake  the  established  faith 
well  informed  persons  must  have,  that  we 
can  trace,  in  the  language  of  Sir  William 
Jones«  ''  to  one  center  the  three  great  fam- 
ilies from  which  the  families  of  Asia  ap- 
pear to  have  proceeded." 

For, says  Dr.  Goodman,  "The  history  of 
the  world  as  presented  to  us  by  the  most 
authentic  records,  or  by  the  voice  of  univer- 
sal tradition,  leads  us  inevitably  to  conclude, 
that  from  some  point  in  the  eastern  Conti- 
nent the  human  race  originated,  and  grad- 
ually extended  in  various  directions,  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  all  accidents  of 
place,  climate,  disease,  and  the  facility  or 
difficulty  in  procuring  food.^" 

Look  to  the  profound  and  wondrous 
researches  of  Geology  which  has  lent  even 
though  reluctantly,  its  undying  light  to  sus- 
tain the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  record,  by  tes- 
tifying that  no  traces  of  man  can  be  found 
at  a  period  earlier  than  that  pointed  out  by 
the  pen  of  inspiration.! 

And  as  we  learn  from  the  very  hand  of 
inspiration  that  the  earth  was  peopled  by  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,  it  is  also  true,  that  most 
if  not  all  the  known  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
can  be,  and  indeed  have  been,  traced  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  three  roots  ;  "  and  thus 
verify  in  their  permanent  condition  and  des- 
tiny the  prophecy  made  by  Noah,  and  pre- 
served by  Moses,  respecting  the  future  po:9- 
terity  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet." 

*  American  Nat.  His  ,  vol.  I.  p.  19. 
t  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology.    Rkinteirs  Wonders  of 
Geology. 
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We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
unity  of  the  races,  has  been  regarded  as  an 
established  fact,  not  from  the  Bible,  for  that 
must  be  conceded  b  j  all,  who  are  not  poisoned 
by  the  influence  of  infidelity ;  but,  from  the 
book  of  nature  we  have  drawn  our  facts ; 
the  hand  of  science  has  been  uplifted  in  our 
behalf,  which  we  have  used ;  the  voice  of 
experience,  and  observation  have  alike  pro- 
claimed that  we  are  right;  the  learning  of 
the  philosophers,  and  especially  those  ac- 
quainted with  comparative  anatomy,  has 
been  our  hand  maid,  and  literally  may  we 
exclaim  in  the  language  of  the  great  dra- 
matic poet, 

"Onetouch  of  uature  makes  the  whole  worUlkiu." 

We  have  traced  the  causes  which  operate, 
and  operate  to  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
extent,  in  producing  and  accounting  for 
every  variety  ;  and  fully  persuaded  are  we, 
that  whether  our  subject  be  the  wild  Indian 
of  America ;  the  Caucasian  or  the  black ; 
"whatever  may  be  their  tints,  iheir  souls  are 
still  the  same.*' 

Look  to  the  origin  of  the  varieties  of  the 
human  species,  wiiich  we  have  attempted  to 
sketch,  all  of  which  have  been  accounted  for 
from  natural  causes.  But  few  eminent  nat- 
uralist doubt  the  origin  of  the  dom'^sic  ani- 
mals from  their  respective  common  c  inters  ; 
yet  the  widest  difference  exists  m  almost 
every  case,  between  the  wild  and  domesti- 
cated breeds,  the  difierence  beinc;  traced  to 
the  diiTerent  treatment  they  receive,  and  the 
totally  dissimilar  habits  engende  ed  >y  do- 
mestications;  we  have  the  authority  of  a 
distinguished  author,  "that  the  diffM-encef 
of  physical  organization,  and  of  moral  un^ 
intellectual  qualities,  which  charac^pri^<e  thf 
several  races  of  our  species,  nre  anilagou? 
in  kind  and  degree,  to  those  which  di*tingui>h 
the  breeds  of  domestic  animals  ;  and  musi 
therefore  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. That  they  are  first  produced  in  both 
instances  as  native  or  congenital  varieties, 
and  then  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  in  he- 
reditary succession.  That  of  the  circum- 
stances which  favor  this  disposition  to  the 
production  of  varieties  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  most  powerful  is  the  stale  of  do- 
mestication. That  external  or  adventitious 
causes,  such  as  climate,  food,  way  of  life, 


have  considerable  efiect  in  altering  the  con- 
stitution of  men  and  animals  ;  but  that  this 
efiect,  as  well  as  that  of  art  or  accident,  is 
confined  to  the  individual,  not  being  trans- 
mitted by  generation,  and  therefore  not  af- 
fecting the  race.  That  the  human  species, 
therefore,  like  that  of  the  cow,  sheep,  horst, 
pig  and  others,  is  single ;  and  that  all  the 
differences  which  it  exhibits,  are  to  be  regard- 
ed merely  as  varieties."* 

From  the  origin  of  the  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man species,  we  deduced,  as  a  natural  and  stri- 
king argument,  the  insensible  gradations  of 
those  varieties,  which  characterize  the  spe- 
cies, exhibiting  the  blending  links,  which 
at  first  scarcely  marks  a  difference,  but 
which  progressing  in  its  course,  ultimately 
binds  the  most  discordant  materials  of  the 
human  race,  in  one  compact  unity,  which 

"  Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undiruled,  operates  unspent.** 

No  research  or  observation  presents  a  stron- 
ger argument  in  connection  with  the  insen- 
sible gradations  of  the  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  than  the  improved  development  of  the 
skull  of  the  negro ;  for  without  amalgama- 
tion with  the  white  race,  we  find  with  every 
type  of  the  negro  the  most  remarkable  im- 
provement in  the  skull  of  the  negroes  of  the 
United  States.  In  connection  with  this  topic, 
we  have  the  accurate  measurement  of  a  va- 
riety of  skulls,  in  which  Dr.  Bachman  f>ays, 
"  tho  negro  skull  was  less  than  the  European, 
and  within  one  inch  as  large  as  those  of  the 
P3' iians,  Armenians  and  Caucasian,  and 
*;irie  square  inches  larger  than  two  branches 
.f  the  Caucasian  race — the  Indostanic  and 

Lilatic." 
He  tells  us  also  in  the  averane  measure- 

-lent  between  the  skulU  q(  the  Engli-h  and 
jish.t  here  were  nine  cubic  inches  difference, 
iiid  only  four  inches  between  the  mein  of 
•ixty-two  African  skulls  and  >ix  native  Irish. 
The  largest  African  was  ninety-nine,  and  the 
largest  Irish  ninety-seven. t  This  proves 
that  the  negro  skull  had  more  brains  than  the 

*  Leoturo!*  on  Man,  by  Dr.  Lavrrence.  Vide  the  ar/rn* 
meiitof  Prichard  in  reference  to  the  comple&ion  of  the 
HindooR,  those  being;  black  who  reside  in  the  hot  pluine 
near  the  tropica,  «  hilat  tho»e  who  live  in  (he  northern  col- 
on iee  are  extremely  fair,  and  xnotbous,  with  itlue  eyeii, 
and  all  (he  characteristics  of  a  Northern  and  even  of  a 
Teutonic  origin.     ReeearchoB.  ▼oL  iv.,  p.  246. 

t  Zo«log.  pp.  1<»S,  ISI. 
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Tnsbman.  I  will  leave  the  question  to  tke 
''Types  of  Mankind"  which  had  the  most 
>ensc:  but  without  digression,  we  beg  leave 
to  ask  of  these  learned  writers,  if  the  ad- 
measurement of  skulls  taken  by  Dr.  Bach- 
man,  to  which  we  just  alluded,  docs  not  prove 
beyiNid  dispute,  that  these  insensible  grada- 
tions, we  have  been  bpeaking  of,  have  been 
manifested  in  the  crania,  as  well  as  the  other 
characteristics  of  races.  *'  Among  many 
iikuUs  of  negroes  and  Europeans  which  are 
now  before  us,"  says  Dr.  Bach  man,  "  wc  find 
some  where  the  two  races  approach  each 
other  so  nearly,  that  it  requires  much  atten- 
tion and  a  practised  eye  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them ;  and  were  we  to  give  the  white 
colour  and  straight  hair  of  the  Caucasian  to 
some  of  the  skulls  of  the  negro,  the  most 
practical  anatomist,  and  physiologist  might 
be  easily  deceived." 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  we  have  cited 
may  be  offered  that  of  Dr.  Dowler,  who  says, 
'^  It  may  be  affirmed  with  considerable  pro- 
bability, that  cultivation  changes  even  the 
organization,  developing,  for  example,  the 
anatomy,  increasing  the  nutrition,  the  sensi- 
bility, the  adaptive  powers,  and  the  energy 
of  the  whole  nervous  system,  especially  of 
its  intercranial  portion.''* 

When  first  our  careful  attention  was  be- 
stowed on  the  work  before  us,  we  were  for- 
cibly struck  with  the  learning  and  ingenuity 
which  its  pages  present  to  our  consideration 
from  beginning  to  end.  Yet  the  roost  atten- 
tive consideration  we  have  been  able  to  give 
it,  convinces  us  that  it  is  an  unphilosophical 
production,  as  much  so  in  its  mode  of  illus- 
tration as  m  its  view;*.  Unphilosophical  be- 
cause its  data  is  inclusive  to  break  down  a 
long  established  conclusion,  sustained  as  it 
has  been  by  the  united  influence  and  power 
of  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  geol- 
o^,  hi^tory.  theology,  and  we  may  add,  the 
combined  testimony  of  nearly  all  the  learned 
men  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  ethnology.  But  more  especially 
is  it  unphilosophical,  because  it  aims  by  iso- 
lated, contracted,  one-sided  argument,  to 
prove  that  which  submitted  to  the  test  of  the 
broad  and  comprehensive  scope  of  the  blend- 
ed power  of  the  different  parts  of  science 
on  which  it  bears,  is  utterly  at  variance  with 

*  Nfvr  Orleans  Med.  Jour.,  May,  1S49. 


its  well  established  truths.  Of  what  avail 
are  the  reasonings  of  philosophy,  if  not  di- 
rected to  the  discovery  of  truth— not  to  the 
destruction  of  well-established  principles  of 
science,  as  is  the  tendency  of  the  "Types 
of  Mankind."  The  testimony  then  of  the 
various  branches  of  natural  science  which 
illustrate  this  subject,  all  bears  directly  against 
our  authors. 

Its  distinctions  are  upon  a  narrow  scale, 
and  every  admitted  fact,  upon  which  reli- 
ance is  placed,  has  been,  and  is,  explained 
by  the  very  sciences  it  would  overthrow,  in 
some  of  their  most  palpable  and  obvious 
truths ;  for  instance,  it  relies  on  the  differ- 
ence in  the  shape  of  the  skull  and  size  of 
the  brain,  of  families  and  individuals  of  the 
same  nation,  as  between  the  Caucasian  and 
other  races,  when  it  has  been  established 
that  these  varieties  attain  as  high  a  standard 
among  one  people  as  another.  It  is  stri- 
kingly  unphilosophical,  in  attempting  to  set 
up  as  a  cause  of  difference  in  the  family  of 
man,  a  theory  which,  when  applied  to  the 
strictest  test  of  science,  asserts  and  main* 
tains  as  a  principle,  things  which  the  obser- 
vation of  man,  from  the  most, remote  ages, 
have  been  able  to  account  for,  under  the 
strict  and  vigilant  eye  of  experience,  and  in 
a  manner  entirely  subversive  of  the  theory. 
By  way  of  illustration,  the  races  of  man, 
say  our  authors,  are  different  and  separate 
species,  because  they  present  such  differ* 
ence  in  appearance,  physical  formation,  dif* 
ference  in  skull,  colour,  &c.  The  broad  field 
of  science  opens  upon  this  view,  and  pre* 
sents  the  unmistakable,  undeniablennfluence 
of  the  many  natural  eauHs  which  have  been 
known  to  operate  in  changes,  such  as  our 
authors  contend  for;  all  of  which  natural 
'^auses  fully  answer  every  question  of  differ- 
ence known  to  exist  among  species. 

If  they  place  their  reliance  upon  physical 
and  external  differences,  as  they  do,  it 
amounts,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Smyth,  to 
an  exclusion  of  the  "  ethnographic,  the  men- 
tal, the  moral,  the  historical,  the  geograpbi* 
cal,  and  the  social  condition  of  man." 

The  authors  of  this  work  have  done  little 
for  the  advancement  of  scientific  truth,  by 
running  against  the  most  palpaole  lights  of 
science,  and  when  men  are  found  in  com- 
pany with.  Thomas  Paine  and  Voltaire,  in  ad- 
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▼ancing  a  doctrine  which  they  aaed  with  in- 
tent  to  destroy  the  Bible,  it  is  evident  they 
are  trying  to  repair  the  old  and  rotten  ship 
of  infidelity,  and  seek  to  bring  to  their  aid 
the  force  and  misapplied  light  of  science ; 
but  the  case  is  too  strong  and  too  clear  against 
them ;  they  may  catch  a  few  misguided  peo- 
ple, but  their  book  will  soon  find  its  way  to 
the  buried  tombs  where  rest  the  infidel  works 
of  Hume  and  Paine,  Bolingbroke  and  Vol- 
taire, ei  id  genus  omne. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  say,  that  we  pur- 
posely left  untouched  the  argument  offered 
from  the  Bible,  because  we  knew  no  believer 
in  the  Bible  would  disagree  with  us ;  the  Bible 
needs  no  argument  to  sustain  its  truths,  and 
as  our  authors  adroitly  attempted  to  seek 
light  from  the  scientific  argument,  we  deemed 
it  best  to  stick  to  their  text. 

With  what  horror  must  the  Christian  phi- 
lanthropist look  upon  that  heartless  and  cruel 
philosophy,  which  uproots  the  deepest  and 
purest  feelings  planted  in  the  innermost  na- 
ture of  man,  enjoined  upon  him  by  his  strong- 
est tendencies,  that  recognition  of  the  bond 
of  human  nature  which  binds  man  to  his  fel- 
low-roan in  one  tie  of  common  sympathy, 
kindness  and  love ;  for  ''  there  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  th^re  is 
neither  male  nor  female :  for  ye  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

'^  Whilst  therefore  we  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  human  species,  we  at  the  same  time 
repel  the  depressing  assumption  of  superior 
and  inferior  races  of  men.  There  are  na- 
tioQs  more  susceptible  of  cultivation,  more 
highly  civilized,  more  ennobled  by  mental 
culture,  but  none  in  themselves  nobler  than 
others.  If  we  should  indicate  an  idea  which, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  history,  has 
ever  more  and  more  widely  extended  its  em- 
pire, or  which,  more  than  any  other,  testifies 
to  the  much  contested  and  still  more  deci- 
dedly misunderstood  perfectibility  of  the 
whole  human  race,  it  is  that  of  establishing 
our  common  humanity— of  striving  to  re- 
move the  barriers  which  prejudice  and  lim- 
ited views  of  every  kind  have  erected  among 
men,  and  to  treat  all  mankind,  without  ref- 
erence to  religion,  nation  or  colour,  as  one 
fraternity,  one  great  community."* 

SUrwo^d,  Ckmerfiidd  eo^  Va.    Dee.  1854. 
*  Humboldt*!  Cotmot,  p.  36?. 


NATURE  AND  MY  HEART. 

The  tend'reat  flower  bedrenched  wiili  raio, 
Still  lifts  its  head  and  smiles  afain 
When  morning  llgrht  dispels  the  cloud 
Which  latelj  thundered  fast  and  loud, 

And  thou,  my  heart,  be  as  the  flower. 

The  little  stream,  with  crystal  flow 
By  some  rude  storm  doth  murky  grow, 
And  ang^y  rushes,  dark  and  Tast, 
Yet  soon  will  clear  and  calm  at  last. 

And  thou,  my  heart,  learn  from  tlie  sireani. 

The  mighty  oak,  at  winter's  blast. 
Strips  ofi*  its  leaves  and  limbs  and  mast. 
And  stands  a  type  of  mute  despair; 
But  blooms  again  with  ▼emal  air. 

And  thou,  my  heart,  be  as  the  oak. 

Old  ocean's  tide,  in  tempest  driven. 
Lashes  the  shore  and  cries  to  Heaven 
In  fearful  woe,  in  fury  wild ; 
But  soon  is  still  as  nestling  child: 

And  thou,  my  heart,  learn  from  the  nea. 

The  flower,  the  stream,  the  oak,  the  sea. 
All  have  their  times  of  gloom  and  glee. 
To  them  thers  comes  at  last  relief, 
But  SM/Zs  ne'er  find  surcease  of  grief; 

Then  thou,  my  heart,  Icnm  to  submit. 

All  nature  has  some  fitting  balm 

To  heal,  renew,  refresh  or  calm, 

But  there  are  hearts  whose  ceascic.-s  woe 

Solace  or  calm  can  never  know ; 

Then  thou,  my  heart,  learn  toendun*. 

Cast  up  thy  gaze  from  earthly  tiikigs! 
Deem  sorrow  good ;  to  thee  it  briugn 
Promise  of  Life  when  Nature  djes* 
For  Nature's  voice  forever  cries, 

Oh,  bruised  heart,  tru^t  (iod  nluue ! 
Richmond,  AW.,  1864.  A.  J.  V. 
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CONCLUDCII. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


BOW  THE  MOOR  TOLP  HIS  MASTCK  THAT  THK  TIME  HAD 
COME,  AND   WHAT   HIS   MASTKR   REPLIED. 

It  was  nearly  midnight. 

The  Viscount  de  Chateaubon  was  pacing 
his  chamber  immersed  in  thought,  when  the 
door  opened  and  he  saw  the  Moor  Kaf  enter. 

He  was  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak;  his 
swarthy  countenance  was  suffiased  with  blood, 
and  his  black  eyes  shone  with  a  sombre  fire. 

The  Viscount  almost  rushed  towards  him. 

*'  You  have  it?"  he  exclaimed. 

*'  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is  here." 

And  the  Moor  opening  hii^  cloak,  showed 
the  Viscount  a  small  casket  of  ebony  with  a 
strip  of  parchment  affixed  to  the  lid. 

**  Have  you  really  succeeded  without  dis- 
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coTeiy  ?"  said  the  latter  in  an  agitated  voice ; 
"■  has  no  one  seen  you  ?*' 

"No  one,  my  Lord." 

"  Give  it  to  me." 

The  Moor  drew  back  andplaced  the  casket 
in  the  breast  of  bis  robe. 

"  A  moroemt !"  he  said.  "  I  have  a  word 
to  say  to  you,  my  Lord." 

"  Be  quick,  then,"  said  the  Viscount,  im- 
patiently ;  "that  box" — 

"  Is  of  s^eat  value — I  know  it  well,  my 
Lord." 

•'And  yet  you  withhold  it.   Give  it  to  me." 

"Ah,  stop!"  said  the  Moor,  confronting 

the  Viscount  and  fixing  on  him  a  steady  gaze: 

'  let  us  first  arrange  matters,  my  Lord.     As 

Tou  have  yourself  said,  this  box  is  valuable, 

too  valuable  to  be  parted  with  lightly." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  Viscount 
uneasily. 

"  That  my  services  are  worth  something — 
a  little." 

"  Are  you  not  well  fed,  well  treated,  dog 
of  a  Moor!" 

"  Good — good  !"  said  the  Moor  in  a  calm 
voice,  though  his  dark  eyes  seemed  to  scin- 
tillate from  beneath  their  shaggy  brows; 
"yon  are  getting  angry,  my  Lord." 

"  And  I  have  reason.  Give  me  the  casket." 

^'  As  I  was  about  to  say,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied the  Moor,  without  making  any  move- 
ment to  obey,  ''  my  services  to  your  lord- 
ship have  been  great.  My  sufferings  in  your 
serrice  have  also  been  greater  than  you  can 
understand.  I  was  bound  naked  to  a  horse, 
rendered  wild  by  a  burning  tinder  in  his  nos- 
trils, and  pursued  by  bloodhounds  who  tore 
the  flesh  of  my  legs ! — ^it  was  in  your  ser- 
vice. I  have  submitted  to  scoffs,  to  insult, 
and  to  blows — all  in  your  service.  I  have 
been  your  emissary,  your  agent,  your  spy^ 
yoar— -but  we  will  not  speak  of  that." 

"  Of  what  ?"  said  the  Viscount. 

"  Of  the  conversation  which  I  held  with 
your  lordship  at  Pampeluna,"  replied  the 
Moor,  with  a  sardonic  smile. 

The  Viscount  turned  pale  and  advanced 
towards  Kaf  in  a  threatening  manner.  The 
Moor  laid  his  hand  with  affected  carelessness 
on  a  dagger  which  stuck  in  his  girdle. 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  "  to  be 
grateful  to  me  for  this  accident  that  made 
you  a  Count !  When  I  left  the  castle  of  Foix 


so  strangely  bound  on  the  back  of  my  Ara- 
bian and  tortured  by  bloodhounds,  I  made  a 
prediction  that  the  Count  who  did  me  that 
act  of  kindness  would  some  day  repent  of  it. 
Well,  he  has  doubtless  done  so." 

The  Viscount  was  silent. 

*<  I  have  served  you,  my  Lord,"  continued 
the  Moor,  "in  many  delicate  and  important 
affairs.  This  is  one  of  them.  I  wdi  detail 
the  difficulties  I  encountered  in  obeying  your 
lordship's  commands.  To-day  you  said  to 
me  '  I  must  have  a  casket,'  and  you  pointed 
out  the  room  where  it  was  to  be  found.  I 
went  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Messire 
Evan  opened  it  and  bade  me  enter.  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  mistaken  his  room  for  your 
own  and  retired,  but  first  I  saw  the  casket  on 
a  table  near  his  pillow.  I  concealed  myself 
and  waited.  In  an  hour  he  came  out  and 
locked  the  door  taking  the  key  away  witli 
him.  Nothing  remained  but  to  enter  the 
room  at  night.  The  casket  otherwise  would 
be  safe.  Well,  I  did  enter  it  by  night.  The 
young  lord  was  asleep  and  as  he  slept  I 
looked  at  him  and  measured  his  strength  in 
case  he  should  awake  at  any  noise.  His 
body  is  slender  but  vigorous,  elegant  but 
strong  and  agile  ;^  I  drew  my  poniard.  I  cal- 
culated the  number  of  steps  which  it  required 
to  reach  the  table  where  the  casket  lay  and 
I  crept  along  as  you  see  a  tiger  creep  towards 
his  prey.  Twice  I  stopped  and  held  my 
breath ; — the  young  man  was  troubled  in  his 
sleep.  At  last  I  reached  the  table.  At  the 
moment  when  I  extended  my  hand  to  take 
the  casket,  he  shuddered  and  opened  his 
eyes.  The  Christians,  my  Lord,  do  not  be- 
lieve in  presentiments ;  it  is  different  with 
the  Moors,  who  give  credit  to  these  myste- 
rious warnings.  Luckily  I  had  time  to  draw 
myself  into  the  shadow  of  his  bed-curtains. 
He  again  slept  and  here  is  the  casket." 

"  Give  it  to  me." 

'^  Let  us  first  determine  its  value,  do  you 
understand,  Messire  ?" 

'*  Quick,  then  ;  what  is  your  price." 

"  Ten  thousand  crowns." 

*'  You  are  mad,  or  you  dream !  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  sum." 

"  Of  gold,  my  Lord.    I  must  have  it." 

*'  Dog !  do  you  dare  to  trifle  with  me  ?" 

"  Thanks,  my  Lord,  I  am  a  dog.  I  accept 
the  title." 
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"Give  roe  the  casket." 

"Give  me  the  ten  thousand  golden  crowns!'* 

"  What  has  put  this  idea  into  your  heid — 
the  hope  of  extorting  such  a  sum." 

"  Necessity  and  my  due.  Though  I  am  a 
dog,  as  Messire  declared  this  moment,  I  have 
none  the  less  served  him.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  Jews  I  have  tortured.  Their  cries 
when  I  crucified  them,  as  the  Man  called 
Christ  was  crucified,  filled  me  with  delight." 

"  Dpg  of  a  Moor !  slave  of  an  unbelieving 
race  !  dost  thou  blaspheme  !"  exclaimed  the 
Viscount.     "  Cursed  infidel !" 

The  Viscount  suddenly  stopped,  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Muor  who  had 
raised  his  head  and  folded  his  arms  upon  hh 
breast. 

Hiii  form  seemed  to  dilate,  to  grow  in  mag- 
nitude; his  eyes  became  strangely  brilliant 
and  he  cast  upon  his  master  a  look  of  such 
pride  and  audacity  that  the  Viscount  lower 
ed  his  eyes  as  if  they  had  encountered  t 
beam  of  the  sun. 

•*  Yes,  I  am  a  Moor!"  he  said,  "the  sot 
of  an  accursed  race,  trampled  upon  by  th 
Christians,  despised  for  their  weakness,  ab 
horred  for  their  unbelief,  meaner  than  those 
slaves,  the  Tews  !  And  I !"  continued  the 
Moor  with  vehemence,  "  I  who  have  been  a 
prince  and  led  to  battle  ten  thousand  warri- 
ors, as  brave  as  the  haughtiest  of  Christen- 
dom, I,  you  imagine,  have  become  a  vile 
slave  who  fawns  upon  his  master,  and  grov- 
els in  the  dust  before  him  !  I  am  one  of  those 
degraded  beings !  but  I  have  not  fallen  as 
they  have  fallen.  I  have  bowed  my  head 
before  the  curse  of  Allah  which  has  scattered 
my  people  like  the  leaves  of  the  fig  tree  in 
autumn,  I  have  bowed  my  head  like  the 
traveller  who  encounters  the  simoom  of  the 
desert,  and  thus  I  have  escaped  death,  the 
death  of  the  wind,  worse  than  all  others.  But 
I  am  not  the  only  Moor  who  has  submitted 
and  entered  the  service  of  his  conquerors  ; 
of  those  conquerors  who  once  fled  before  him 
as  the  dry  stubble  flies  before  the  wind  !  The 
race  is  unconquered — it  shall  never  be  con- 
quered! They  may  be  driven  to  the  desert ; 
they  may  live  a  life  of  hardship  and  warn- 
ing, but  never  shall  an  Arab's  spirit  become 
that  of  a  slave.  1  am  one  of  that  race,  and 
I  have  hated  the  Christians !  I  have  done 
them  all  injuries— I  have  betrayed,  I  have 


poisoned,  I  have — served  you.  For  these 
services  I  asked  nothing  then,  for  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  me.  Now  all  is  changed.  I  shall 
leave  you — I  am  called.  The  time  has  come ; 
I  need  a  sum  of  money.     I  must  have  it." 

'*  What  sum?"  asked  the  Viscount,  who 
had  listened  to  this  speech  in  perfect  amaze- 
ment, not  unmixed  with  fear,  at  the  bold  and 
haughty  gestures  of  the  Moor. 

"  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  golden  crowns'* 

"  You  are  foolish." 

"Messire,  will  you  give  me  that  sum  of 
money  ?" 

"  Not  the  half  of  it.  Come,  Kaf,  this  price 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Say  three  thousand 
crowns,  and  even  if  they  must  be  of  gold  I 
will  pay  them." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  have  this  casket  and  the 
papers  it  contains,  Messire  the  Viscount  ?" 

"  Of  course." 

"  Pay  me  what  I  ask,  then,  or  you  will 
lever  possess  it." 

The  Viscount  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Is  it  not  better  to  have  three  thousand 
:iowns,"  he  said,  "  than  a  little  ebony  box 
A'hich  you  can  make  nothing  of?' 

"  So  you  think  I  can  make  nothing  of  it, 
Messire?" 

"  Absolutely  nothing,  unless  I  purchase  it." 

"  I  will  carry  it  to  Messire  Evan  and  tell 
hi|n  all  that  has  happened." 

"  To  Evan  ?"  said  the  Viscount,  changing 
color. 

"What  prevents  me  from  doing  this,  Mes- 
sire, and  unfolding  your  part  in  the  affair  ?" 

"The  fact,"  said  the  Viscount,  trying  to 
speak  with  calmness,  "  that  Messire  Evan 
would  give  you  nothing  for  restoring  his  own 
property." 

"  To  the  Count  D'Armagnac  then,"  said 
the  Moor  enjoying  his  master's  agitation. 

"The  Count  D'Armagnac!" 

"  Count  Bernard,  Messire,  he  is  said  to  be 
a  very  enterprising  prince.  But  my  Lord 
you  turn  pale  ;  have  I  offended  yju  ?" 

*'  Give  mc  the  casket,"  said  the  Viscount 
rising  from  his  seat  and  approaching  the 
Moor. 

"Give  me  the  ten  thousand  golden 
crowns." 

"You  will  not  abate." 

"  No." 
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"  You  will  dare  to  sell  this  casket  to  my 
enemies." 

"  Nothing  can  prevent  me/' 

*'  You  lie,  Moor  ?"  shouted  the  Viscount, 
TOOT  death  will !'' 

And  he  blew  a  loud  note  on  a  whistle  sus- 
pended from  his  neck. 

The  Moor  glared  upon  him  and  drew  his 
poniard.  At  that  moment  half  a  dozen  at- 
tendants who  had  heard  the  shrill  blast  of 
the  whistle  hastily  entered  the  room. 

''  Kill  him  !"  cried  the  Viscount  hoarsely, 
pointing  to  the  Moor.  Kaf  threw  a  rapid 
glance  around  him  and  bounded  to  the  door. 
His  poniard  flashed  in  the  air ;  two  of  the 
attendants  who  had  no  weapons  were  thrown 
to  the  ground  ;  a  third  fell  wounded  and  the 
Moor  disappeared. 

"To  the  drawbridge  hounds!"  cried  the 
Viscount  in  a  furious  rage ;  *'  quick  before 
he  passes  it.  His  horse  is  saddled  day  and 
night  and  he  will  escape  !" 

The  soldiers  obeyed  and  ran  towards  the 
drawbridge.  But  they  had  allowed  the  Moor 
time  to  mount  his  horse  and  clear  the  bridge. 

The  Viscount  appeared  behind  them  and 
on  seeing  his  escape  cried  out  with  rage. 

"Quick!"  he  said,  ''mount  and  pursue 
biro.    A  thousand  livres  for  his  head  !" 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 
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The  moon  was  at  its  full. 

Upon  the  white  road  which  wound  over 
the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Spain,  the  Moor 
was  plainly  visible  flying  on  his  black  Ara- 
bian. 

Kaf  ground  his  teeth  with  rage.  He  had 
not  for  an  instant  supposed  that  his  master 
would  deny  him  what  he  asked — the  Vis- 
count's refusal  was  one  of  those  unforseen 
occurrences  which  so  oAen  derange  the 
deepest  and  most  well-laid  schemes. 

A  thousand  thoughts  chased  each  other 
across  the  Moor's  mind  and  every  fresh  one 
added  new  strength  to  his  devouring  excite- 
ment. 

"  To  refuse  it,"  he  muttered  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  "to  say  he  has  refused  it !  Oh 
to  act  thus  to  me !  Eblio !  what  I  have  borne 
in  his  service.    To  be  struck  across  the  face 


like  a  dog-— to  be  bound  to  a  maddened 
horse  with  cords  that  lacerated  my  flesh  un- 
til they  were  soked  in  blood !  It  was  thou 
Abuker  whom  they  rendered  furious  with^ 
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fire  and  the  spur ;  at  each  of  thy  bounds  my 
cords  sank  deeper,  my  body  was  sacked,  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  rivetted  to  thee  with  red  hot 
chains  of  steel.  And  he  was  the  cause  of 
this  agony  which  Eblio  himself  might  shrink 
from  inflicting.  In  his  sen^ice  I  have  suf- 
fered this  ;  for  him  I  have  steeped  my  hands 
in  blood  and  endured  such  curses  as  might 
sink  my  souHo  hell,  if  there  is  a  hell !  And 
after  all  he  denies  me  what  is  wanted  for 
the  great  work.    Oh  !" 

The  exclamation  of  the  Moor  sounded  more 
like  the  growl  of  a  wild  beast  than  any  sound 
proceeding  from  human  lips. 

"  Great  Allah  !  I  ask  thee  have  I  not  hon- 
estly earned  this  sum,  and  is  not  the  laborer 
worthy  of  his  hire.  For  three  years  I  have 
earnestly  watched  for  the  shadow  that  was 
to  free  me  from  my  travail ;  I  have  waited 
patiently  for  the  moment  when  I  should  be 
called,  and  now  when  the  moment  is  come  I 
have  asked  what  is  needful — what  is  my 
due — and  this  has  been  refused  me.  And 
how  refused !  With  insult-^^ontempt.  He 
orders,  great  Allah  !  his  soldiers  to  murder 
me.  With  contempt !  no  by  Eblis  he  dare 
not!  Oh  I  will  have  revenge— terrible  re- 
venge!" 

And  the  Moor  seemed  by  a  gigantic  effort, 
to  control  his  burning  rage. 

"Allah  Acbar!"  he  added  calmly,  "every 
one  has  his  day — ^the  time  will  come.  I  will 
then  have  my  revenge,  I  swear  it  by  the  holy 
prophet.  May  he  enable  me  to  keep  my 
oath." 

At  that  moment  a  shout  fearfully  near 
came  borne  on  the  night  wind  io  his  ears'. 
He  turned  his  head.  A  troop  of  a  dozen 
archers  who  had  rapidly  ascended  one  side 
of  the  hill  while  he  rode  down  the  other  now 
roused  him  from  his  abstraction.  He  bent 
over  on  his  horse's  neck,  touched  him  with 
his  hand  and  uttered  his  name. 

The  Arabian  gav^  a  neigh  and  began  really 
to  put  forth  his  speed.  The  archers  who 
were  furiously  urging  their  foaming  horses 
with  the  spur,  assailed  the  Moor  with  a  burst 
of  imprecations  and  commands  to  halt.  Kaf 
turned  his  head  and  laughed. 
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'*Go  back  to  your  master/-  he  shouted 
'*  and  tell  him  that  we  will  meet  again !" 

"  Dog  of  a  Saracen,  halt !"  cried  the  cap- 
tain of  the  archers. 

Kaf  replied  by  making  his  horse  bound. 

The  Arabian's  speed  became  so  great  that 
the  company  of  soldiers,  though  their  horses 
were  panting  and  covered  with  sweat  at  the 
furious  pace  they  were  travelling,  could  not 
preserve  even  their  relative  distance?  as  at 
first. 

The  captain  saw  he  must  soon  be  lefl  be- 
hind with  his  troop  and  turning  to  one  of  the 
archers, 

"  Your  bow  !"  he  said ;  "  give  him  an  ar- 
row !" 

The  archer  had  only  to  place  a  shaft  on 
the  string  and  bend  his  bow.  The  arrow 
pierced  the  Moor's  robe,  and  passing  entirely 
through,  wounded  his  horse  in  the  neck.  The 
Arabian  neighed.  The  wound  was  however 
so  slight  that  it  only  excited  him  to  fresh 
speed. 

The  captain  of  the  archers  saw  that  the 
Moor  was  untouched,  and  taking  a  bow  ready 
strung  from  one  of  the  men,  he  checked  the 
speed  of  his  horse,  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
sent  an  arrow  through  the  Moor's  breast  di- 
rectly beneath  the  shoulder. 

The  troop  cried  out  with  joy  and  triumph. 
Kaf  closed  his  eyes  and  fell  forward  on  the 
neck  of  his  steed.  The  Arabian  seemed  to 
understand  the  accident  which  had  happened 
to  his  master,  and  what  was  expected  of 
hi  mi     His  swiAness  became  flight. 

The  pursuers  looked  on  almost  with  won- 
der. The  Moor's  wound,  at  first  a  subject  of 
80  much  triumphi  placed  them  no  nearer  to 
their  prey. 

Kaf  had  not  fainted,  though  for  an  instant 
a  mist  had  seemed  to  pass  before  his  eyes 
concealing  all  things  but  the  bloody  point  of 
an  arrow.  He  was  still  trembling  with  the 
acute  pain  of  his  wound  but  that  was  all. 
He  could  still  preserve  his  seat  and  listen, 
though  he  was  too  weak  to  turn  his  head. 

His  weakness  rendered  every  thing  around 
him  vague  and  indistinct.  He  heard  the 
shouts  of  his  pursuers  but  they  seemed  to 
strike  his  ears  from  a  vast  distance,  like  the 
song  of  the  lark  in  the  clouds.  He  retained 
his  consciousness,  but  the  events  passing 
around  him  appeared  like  those  of  a  feverish 


dream.  He  knew,  however,  that  he  was 
flying  for  his  life ;  that  nothing  could  save 
him  but  his  horse's  speed,  and  he  addressed 
him  as  if  the  Arab  had  been  a  human  being. 
"On  Abuker!"  he  said  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  it  is  for  thee  to  preserve  or  destroy  thy 
master.  Behind  the  enemy  are  coming  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind ;  I  hear  their  shouts — 
I  see  the  gleaming  of  their  shields — they  re- 
joice that  the  dog  of  an  infidel  is  in  their 
power.  But  they  know  not  thee.  Put  forth 
thy  speed,  child  of  the  desert,  and  though 
they  come  as  the  rushing  wind  they  shall 
not  overtake  thee.  Son  of  the  Garlani,  child 
of  a  race  who  fly  across  the  sands  of  the 
desert  like  the  shadow  of  a  floating  cloud, 
put  forth  thy  speed — disappoint  these  ene- 
mies of  the  true  believers.  Lo !  it  is  time 
Abuker,  for  the  son  of  Abdallah  is  faint ! 
My  brain  is  turning  round,  jfcj  limbs  have 
lost  their  power,  a  suffocating  thirst  is  drying 
up  my  blood.  On,  Abuker,  on,  or  never 
more  shall  thy  master  see  his  people,  his 
brethren,  or  the  dark-eyed  child  of  his  heart. 
Allah  preserve  thee,  little  Ali,  for  thy  father 
is  as  one  who  has  passed  away.  The  unbe- 
lievers follow  his  footsteps  with  the  speed  of 
gazelles — ^with  the  ferocity  of  tigers  !" 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
TH£  8PKKD  OF  ▲  RORSK  AND  AN  ARROW. 

As  the  Moor  uttered  these  fainting  words, 
the  breeze  brought  to  his  ears  a  distant  shout. 

*'  They  are  behind  me  !"  cried  Kaf,  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven  in  despair;  "  they  follow 
and  they  overtake  !  Oh  !  Allah,  holy  Ma- 
homet, prophet  of  God,  is  thy  servant  to  be 
overcome,  his  flesh  torn  with  pincers,  his 
body  racked,  and  by  those  who  deny  thy  sa- 
cred law  !" 

The  Moor  added  this  clause  on  remembei- 
ing  how  often  he  had  made  others  suffer 
what  he  now  feared.  He  began  to  pray 
earnestly.  Man  when  about  to  die  feels  the 
necessity  of  some  heavenly  reliance.  In  his 
prayer  the  name  of  his  son  was  oAen  uttered, 
and  at  last  with  large  tears  rolling  down  from 
his  eyes,  he  resigned  himself  tranquilly  to 
death. 

If  he  had  not  been  deranged  by  emotion 
and  fear,  he  might  have  known  that  his  ene- 
mies had  given  up  the  pursuit.    The  great 
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speed  of  his  horse  had  in  fact  left  them  so 
far  in  the  rear,  that  on  arriviog  at  the  edge 
of  the  dark  forest,  whose  boughs  intercepted 
the  moon's  rays,  they  had  drawn  up. 

They  were  now  returning  to  Orthez  at  a 
walk.  Every  one  had  determined  in  his 
own  mind  to  tell  the  Viscount,  without  men- 
tioning the  incident  of  the  arrow,  that  the 
Moor  had  been  pursued  to  the  banks  of  the 
Adour. 

Meanwhile  what  happened  to  Kaf,  and 
where  did  the  Arabian  stop?  The  horse 
continued  his  flying  speed.  The  Moor  prayed 
to  Allah  and  the  prophet  more  fervently  as 
he  felt  himself  grow  weaker.  At  last  his  voice 
died  away,  his  eyes  swam,  and  he  fell  for- 
ward on  his  horse  and  fainted. 

He  was  brought  to  consciousness  by  a 
chiUy  feeling  and  a  noise.  He  opened  his 
eves  and  looked  about  him.  His  horse  was 
buried  to  the  neck  in  the  Adour,  and  the 
noise  which  Kaf  had  heard  was  that  made 
by  the  animal  in  swimming.  The  moon  had 
nearly  sunk  behind  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and 
a  chill  wind  coming  from  the  Gulf  of  Gasco- 
ny,  penetrated  to  the  Moor's  limbs  through 
his  garments  dripping  with  water. 

The  Arab  emerged  from  the  river,  climbed 
the  bank  and  continued  his  flight  snorting 
and  panting  with  fatigue. 

Kaf,  overcome  with  pain  and  weakness, 
fainted  a  second  time. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  he  was  lying  in 
a  hut  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain.  Through  a 
little  square  opening  which  served  for  a  win- 
dow, he  saw  the  slopes  of  hills  descending 
gradaally  to  the  plain,  and  covered  with 
flocks  df  black  sheep.  He  turned  his  head 
and  saw  an  old  man  of  sixty,  with  muscular 
limbs,  and  a  white  beard,  and  clad  in  a  gar- 
ment of  sheepskin,  from  the  belt  of  which 
hung  a  knife,  or  rather  the  case  which  usu- 
ally contained  it.  At  the  moment  the  old 
shepherd  was  busied  in  cutting  out  a  pair  of 
sandals. 

"  Father,"  said  the  Moor,  addressing  this 
respectful  title  to  the  old  man,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Arabs,  *' how  did  I  come  here?" 
The  shepherd  rose,  approached  the  bed, 
and  said  in  Spanish — 
*<  What  do  you  ask,  brother  ?" 
''How  I  came  to  this  hut?"  asked  the 
Moor  in  Spanish. 


<'  You  were  brought,"  said  the  old  man  la- 
conically. 
"  Explain  yourself,  if  you  please,  father." 
"  It  happened  thus,  then,"  replied  the  old 
shepherd.  "  At  sunrise  w^  were  watching 
our  flocks  down  there  within  a  league  of  the 
Adour,  when  a  horse  came  out  of  the  woods, 
and  after  going  fifty  paces  with  a  staggering 
step,  fell  upon  his  side"^ 

*'  Where  is  he — ^where  is  my  horse  !"  in- 
terrupted the  Moor,  abruptly. 

So  far  from  being  oflended,  this  care  for 
bis  horse  seemed  to  raise  the  Moor  much  in 
the  old  man's  opinion. 

*'  He  is  safe,"  he  said ;  ''  do  not  fear,  fiut 
I  was  relating  to  you  how  you  became  my 
guest." 

In  uttering  these  words  the  old  man  looked 
around  his  little  hut  as  Nero  looked  around 
his  palace  of  gold. 

*'  You  had  fainted,"  he  continued,   ''  with 
both  arms  clasped  around  the  animal's  neck. 
We  brought  you  here  and  drew  from  youf 
breast  an  arrow.    See,  there  it  is !" 
The  Moor  closed  his  eyes. 
''  I  am  hot,"  he  said  ;  "  my  bosom  is  burn- 
ing ;  but  I  must  arise  and  go  on  my  way." 
The  old  man  looked  surprised,  and  then 
replied  calmly, 
"  That  is  impossible,  brother." 
*<  Why  impossible,  father?" 
"You  have  a  fever." 
'*  Nevertheless  I  must  go.  Be  good  enough 
therefore  to  get  ready  my  horse." 

''  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  brother.  Why 
do  you  fly  ?" 

"To  save  my  life,"  replied  Kaf.     "  If  I 
am  found  here  I  shall  be  assassinated." 
"  You  cannot  be  found." 
"  Why,  father  ?" 

"  Because  a  troop  of  men  have  already 
come  here  to  search  for  you  and  they  did  not 
find  you.  Behind  this  hut  is  a  hollow  in  the 
hill,  where  your  horse  now  is.  You  were 
carried  there,  for  I  suspected  something 
when  they  were  yet  at  a  distance." 

'<  Soldiers !"  said  the  Moor,  faintly.  Then 
he  suddenly  gave  a  violent  start. 

"  What  now,  brother?"  asked  the  old  shep- 
herd.' 

"  My  casket — the  box !"  was  all  the  Moor 
could  say. 

*'  It  is  here,"  said  the  shepherd,  and  ta- 
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kiDg  it  from  a  shelf,  he  put  it  in  Kaf's  hands. 

"  Grood  !"  said  he,  with  a  sinister  smile  ; 
*'  now  I  am  satisfied." 

For  months  the  Moor  lay  in  a  burning 
tever.  In  his  frame  life  seemed  to  wrestle 
with  death ;  but  life  came  off  the  victor. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

or  TUK  PROPOSITION  MAPS  TO  EVAN  BY  BERNARD    COt'NT 

OF  ARMAGNAC. 

At  an  early  hour  Evan  set  out  from  Or- 
thez,  followed  by  Molart  his  squire,  passed 
that  meadow  in  which  Froissart  encountered 
his  singing  shepherds  and  going  along  the 
banks  of  the  Gave  de  Pau  arrived  at  that 
town,  and  finally  at  Auch,  where  the  Counts 
of  Armagnac  had  their  residence. 

Evan  found  the  Count  just  returning  from 
the  chase  with  a  hawk  on  his  wrist  and  fol- 
lowed by  half  a  dozen  Italian  grey  hoands 
in  leashes. 

He  was  tall,  stalwart  in  frame,  and  dark 
bearded.  He  had  however  no  sooner  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  young  Knight  than  his  grim 
features  relaxed,  a  smile  covered  them  and 
he  welcomed  him  with  great  appearance  of 
affection.  In  five  minutes  they  entered  the 
castle,  and  here  a  double  meal  had  been 
served  at  the  Count's  first  appearance  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  town.  He  had  once 
been  kept  waiting,  or  like  Louis  XIV..  almost 
suffered  that  indignity  ,and  the  cook  had  suf- 
fered so  from  a  blow  dealt  him  by  the  Count 
that  thereafter |a  sort  of  magical  promptress, 
had  been  the  order  of  his  household.  Thus 
it  was  that  when  they  entered,  a  private  and 
a  public  banquet  awaited  them.  The  first 
for  the  Count  if  he  chose  it,  the  latter  for 
his  train  of  Knights  and  retainers.  On  this 
occasion  he  chose  the  former. 

Count  Bernard  pressed  his  rich  wines  upon 
Evan,  and  his  richer  food  with  great  earn- 
estness and  hospitality.  Evan  however 
remembered  the  caution  of  Sir  Roger.  He 
ate  little  and  drank  less. 

*'  Can  you  not  guess  the  cause  of  my  in- 
vitation, MessireEvan,"  said  Bernard,  after  a 
tolerably  long  silence,  **  why  I  have  asked 
you  to  come  and  see  me  at  Auch  ?*' 

"  I  suppose  to  spare  me  occasions  of  grief," 
said  Evan. 
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"Many  thanks  for  your  lordship's  kindness." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Count,  <'  that  was  the 
reason.  Tou  are  not  mistaken.  Oh  my  dear 
chevalier,  you  cannot  iroa^ne  the  effect 
which  the  continual  sight  of  what  once  sur- 
rounded our  friends  now  dead,  has  upon  the 
frame.  Tou  know  roy  dear  brother  ?  Well, 
he  has  perished  in  the  Lombardy  expedition, 
almost  before  it  was  entered  upon.  He  had 
a  favorite  hound  here,  who  made  my  life 
miserable,  he  so  oAen  reminded  me  of  his 
master.  Yesterday  I  was  compelled  to  kill 
him  with  a  stroke  of  my  poniard." 

Evan  made  no  reply. 

."If  you  had  remained  at  Orthez,  Messire 
Evan,"  continued  the  Count,  "every  ob- 
ject would  have  reminded  you  of  your 
father.  He  would  have  been  kept  in  per- 
petual remembrance.  It  would  have  killed 
you." 

My  lord,  I  shall  always  remember  htm." 
Do  so,  Messire  Evan,  and  take  him  as 
your  model.  He  was  the  worst  enemy  of 
our  house,  but  he  was  also  a  brave  and  no- 
ble prince.     May  his  soul  rest  in  peace." 

It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  these 
words  were  hypocritical,  or  the  Count's  real 
sentiments.  Gaston  had  been  most  cordi- 
ally hated  by  him  whilst  alive,' but  it  was 
also  true  that  the  Count  de  Foix  had  im- 
pressed even  his  enemies  with  a  sort  of  ad- 
miration. 

"  Who  will  succeed  now  to  Monseigneur*s 
authority  ?"  asked  the  Count  afler  a  moment's 
silence. 

**  Messire  de  Chateaubon  is  his  lawful 
heir." 

«*  Was  the  Viscount's  claim  allowed  by 
your  father?" 

"  No,  my  lord.  He  had  taken  a  deep  dis- 
like to  him." 

'♦  To  his  cousin  r" 

*'  Yes.     I  know  not  why." 

*'  But  I  can  tell  you,  Seigneur  Evan. 
Messire  the  Viscount  is  a  coward." 

**  Monseigneur  Bernard  he  is  my  cousin." 

''In  a  left  handed  way,"  muttered  the 
Count. 

Then  seeing  that  Evan  had  heard  him 
speak  though  he  had  not  caught  his  words. 

"  I  was  about  to  say,"  he  continued,  *'  that 
in  seeing  a  prince  so  noble  as  Messire  Gas- 
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ton  Phcebus,  and  a  Knight  so  brave  as  his 
5011, 1  forgot  the  relationship." 

Evan  bowed  to  the  Count. 

'*And  the  people  of  Foix  and  Bearne, 
what  do  they  say  to  this  Viscount." 

"  The  Bearnese  acknowledge  his  claim  ; 
the  Foijdens  are  undecided." 

''As  I  thought.  The  Bearnese  are  foxes, 
and  the  Foixiens  wolves,  who  will  not  have  a 
fox  like  the  Viscount  for  their  lord." 

''  The  King  of  France  has  a  claim  on  Foix; 
thej  wish  the  Viscount  first  to  discharge 
this  claim." 

*'  It  is  politic.  But  allow  me  to  return 
to  Gaston  de  Foix.  Whom  did  he  mention 
on  his  death  l>edforhis  successor  ?" 

*<  Myself,"  said  Evan. 

**  I  knew  it." 

**  How  BO,  my  lord  ?" 

"Tliat  is  to  say  J  guessed  it.  There  is 
no  such  immense  acuteness  in  judging  that 
the  Count  should  desire  his  own  son  rather 
than  a  kinsman  who  is  his  enemy,  to  succeed 
him." 

"  But,  Messire,  you  forget  that  I  am  not 
his  son  in  a  lawful  manner.  The  bar -sin- 
ter." 

"  A  nnisier,  what  is  that  ?  A  trifle  ?  If 
i  got  my  clerk  Comine  to  read  you  all  the 
instances  of  tiTiisters  founding  dynasties,  it 
would  take  up  your  time  for  a  week." 

*'  My  lord  I  want  no  usurped  authority." 

'*  Look  at  Henry  de  Transtam^re  and 
William  of  Normandy !"  continued  the 
Count :  "  what  prevents  you  from  being  one 
of  these  great  men  of  history.  The  want  of 
money  ?  You  have  your  father's  resources. 
The  want  of  lawful  title  ?  The  Viscount  is 
hated ;  you  are  beloved ; — or  is  it  the  want 
of  bravery  ?" 

"  Messire !" 

'*  Why  there  you  stand,  a  thousand  feet 
above  this  Lord  of  Chateaubon." 

Evan  could  not  help  feeling  that  these 
word5  did  him  nothing  more  than  simple 
justice. 

"  I  know,"  continued  the  Count,  becom- 
ing more  excited  as  he  proceeded — **  I  know 
from  my  emissaries  in  Bearne  and  Foix  that 
your  opponent  is  distasteful  to  a  majority  of 
the  people,  from  his  enmity  to  the  late  Count, 
and  for  his  pride,  his  want  of  courage  and 
his  insulting  arrogance   to  the    commons. 


Evan  !  raise  your  standard  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  you  will  be  at  the  head  of  an 

army !" 

*'An  army!"  said  the  young  knight, 
the  blood  mounting  to  his  forehead,  his  eyes 
sparkling ;  *'  at  the  head  of  an  army  !" 

"  An  army  of  such  chivalry,"  continued 
the  Count,  observing  his  advantage,  '*  as  all 
the  rest  of  France  cannot  equal ;  and  all 
these  valorous  Knights  will  look  to  you  as 
their  leader  and  obey  you  as  their  prince. 
Is  it  not  a  glorious  prospect  ?" 

The  words  were  uttered  with  such  spirit — 
the  picture  was  so  dazzling  that  Evan  for  a 
moment  was  carried  away  by  its  glitter. 

He   involuntarily    raised    his    head ;  his 
•cheeks  became  purple,  and  his  quivering 
I  nostrils  seemed,  like  those  of  the  war-horse, 
to  snuff  up  the  breeze  of  the  battle. 

"  Come — come  !"  said  the  Count,  "  all 
this  will  be  yours.  With  the  treasures  of 
the  Count  you  may  purchase  the  services  of 
all  the  free  companies  in  France,  and  these 
will  sweep  opposition  from  your  path  as  the 
north  wind  scatters  the  brown  leaves  of  win- 
ter!" 

The  Count  awaited  Evan's  reply  in  tri- 
umph. It  came  upon  him  like  an  electric 
shock. 

**  And  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Evan,  calmly, 
'*  what  have  you  decreed  for  yourself  incase 
I  become  monarch  of  the  country  from  Per- 
pignan  to  Dan  ?  To  be  my  chief  counsellor ! 
Have  you  reflected  that  in  sweeping  my  ene- 
mies from  my  path,  I  must  begin  with  the 
house  of  Armagnac  as  the  oldest,  the  worst 
and  the  most  powerful  of  all  ? — the  only  one 
at  all  able  to  withstand  such  an  army?" 

The  Count  turned  crimson  and  Are  seemed 
to  dart  from  his  eyes,  they  became  so  bril- 
liant. 

"Monseigneur  Bernard,"  continued  Evan, 
''  let  us  lay  aside  all  false  reasoning  and 
come  to  the  heart  of  the  proposal  which  you 
make  me.  I  am  to  assert  a  claim  to  the 
Countship  of  Foix  on  the  ground  that  the 
true  heir  was  distasteful  to  my  father,  whose 
intention,  expressed  to  me  on  his  death  bed, 
was  to  leave  his  authority  to  no  other  than 
myself.  I  am  further  to  take  advantage  of 
the  dislike  borne  towards  my  cousin  by  the 
people,  to  deprive  him  of  his  just  rights." 

'*  Well,  well,  god's  death,  what  then  ? ' 
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''  I  refuse  unconditioDallji"  said  Evan, 
rising  from  his  seat;  '' I  wish  to  remain  a 
simple  Knight." 

The  Count  frowned,  remained  an  instant 
silent  and  then  gradually  lapsed  into  a  smile. 

'*  You  are  a  noble  gentleman,  Messire 
Evan,''  he  said.     '*  I  admire  you." 

Again  it  was  imposs^ible  to  say  if  this  was 
spoken  truly  or  artfully. 


mourners.  There  giving  his  horse  toMolart 
he  pushed  forward  and  made  his  way  into 
the  church. 

The  Viscount,  the  Knignt  of  Espagne  and 
two  other  lords  of  high  rank,  received  the 
leaden  coffin  and  bore  it  to  the  spot  where 
the  grave  had  been  hollowed  out  in  the  pave- 
ment. 

Then   mass   was  said,  and   the   Knights 


"  I  have  made  you  a  magnificent  propo*  charged  with  the  duty,  advanced  to  the  al- 


sal,"  continued  the  Count.  "You  have  not 
accepted  it.  So  much  the  worse.  Do  not 
think  I  am  not  as  much  your  friend  as  ever 
I  swear  to  you  I  am  more  so  than  before, 
and  in'proof  of  it  here  is  my  hand  and  with 
it  I  offer  you  hospitality  for  as  ,.long'  as  you 
can  stay  at  Auch." 

Evan  remained  with  the  Count  more  than 
a  week,  thereby  causing  inexpressible  tor- 
ment to  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubon. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  took  leave  of 
the  Count  and  departed  with  Molart  for  Or- 
thez* 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
HOW  THE  HAVTK  KNDED  THE  COMBAT. 

The  travellers  reached  a  hill  overlooking 
the  town  of  Orthez  just  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting behind  a  mass  of  clouds,  one  rolled 
above  another  and  opening  like  the  entrance 
to  heaven,  or  the  garden  of  Paradise  as  we 
see  it  illumined  by  the  glare  of  the  flaming 
sword. 

An  unusual  stir  was  visible  in  the  town, 
where  a  large  crowd  had  gathered  together. 

While  Evan  was  looking  down,  without 
finding  much  difficulty  in  divining  its  mean- 
ing, the  distant  sound  of  a  dozen  clarions 
was  heard  and  a  long  line  of  monkd  appeared 
at  the  gate  of  the  castle  bearing  in  their 
midst  the  Count's  body.  Behind  these 
marched  four  Knights  bearing  aloft  as  many 
banners,  and precedingthe  Count's  black  war- 
horse,  who  advanced  with  difficulty  beneath 
his  gorgeous  battle-harness.    The  sword,  the 


tar  and  made  the  offerings  of  the  Count's 
war-horse,  shield,  helmet  and  sword.  When 
this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  Vis- 
count assisted  by  three  others  lowered  the 
coffin  into  the  grave. 

*'  And  now  Messieurs,"  he  said,  ''  to  busi- 
ness !  To-morrow  at  noon  an  assembly  of 
barons  and  chevaliers  will  be  held  at  the 
castle.  Be  pleased  to  give  your  attendance.'* 
"Sacrilege,  sacrilege!"  said  a  hollow 
voice  near  and  every  one  turning  round,  they 
saw  Evan  who  seemed  to  be  going  mad. 
He  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  ex- 
tended his  hands  above  it,  and  God  knows 
what  terrible  apostrophe  against  the  Viscount 
might  have  proceeded  from  his  lips,  had  not 
two  Knights  led  him  away  almost  by  force. 

This  incident  seemed  to  have  affected  the 
Viscount  de  Chateaubon  inconceivably.  He 
trembled  and  turned  deadly  pale,  but  as 
Evan's  words  had  been  so  violent,  no  one 
was  much  surprised  except  those  who  knew 
his  nature,  usually  so  cold  and  immovable. 

The  service  for  the  dead  was  then  heard 
and  the  crowd  retired,  leaving  no  one  but  the 
watches  who  all  night  long  stood  torch  in 
hand  around  the  grave. 

Noon  had  come  and  the  assemblage  pro- 
claimed by  the  Viscount  had  met  at  the  cas- 
tle. 

When  the  room  was  full  the  Viscount  who 
was  seated  on  a  platform  above  the  rest, 
rose  up  and  addressed  the  assembly  in  the 
midst  of  a  deep  silence. 

He  began  by  saying  that  Count  Gaston 
had  left  no  lawful  sons,  that  further  he  had 
died  so  suddenly  as  not  to  have  time  for  de- 
shield,  and   the   helmet  followed,  and  the  I  claring  his  wishes  in  regard  to  his  successor. 


whole  procession  defiling  through  the  crowd 
entered  the  cathedral. 

At  its  first  appearance  Evan  had  put  his 
horse  to  a  gallop,  and  entered  the  town  in 
time  to  join  the  end  of  the  long  line  of 


and  that  he  the  Viscount  was  beyond  all 
doubt  the  nearest  by  lineage  to  the  Count. 

"  Barons  and  Knights,  just  men  and  loyal 
chevaliers,"  continued  he,  <'  have  I  in  the 
least  presumed  in  asserting  myself  the  only 
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heir!  Neither  Monseigneur's unlaKful broth- 
ers or  son  cao  ever  reign.  The  assertion  of 
their  claim  will  raise  a  civil  war  in  Bearne, 
for  its  nobles  are  too  great  to  be  governed 
by  such.  My  own  claim  is  undoubtedly 
the  best,  but  it  is  right  that  I  first  ask  the 
ssnction  of  the  honorable  chevaliers  whom  I 
see  before  me." 

The  Viscount  had  made  such  good  use  of 
E?an's  gold  with  some,  of  soft  words,  promi- 
ses and  flatteries  with  others,  and  an  unheard 
of  coodeacension  to  all,  that  when  he  ceased 
a  kng  murmur  testified  the  efiect  of  his 
words. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  a  Knight  of  fiearne,  who 
the  day  before  had  received  a  present  from 
the  Vi^ount  of  ten  thousand  francs,  **  we  ac- 
knowledge your  claim  to  the  county  of  Beame 
as  just  and  rightful.  What  say  you  gentle- 
men, yes  ?" 
"  Tes,"  said  the  Bearnese. 
"And  we,  my  lord,"  said  a  Foixien'  lord, 
who  had  received  twenty  thousand  francs, 
"  we  also." 

Before  he  could  finish,  a  vibration  ran 
the  crowd,  and  through  an  opening  made  for 
him  a  courier,  covered  with  dust  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  apartment.  A  pair  of 
golden  spurs  which  clanked  upon  the  pave- 
ment declared  him  a  Knight. 

**  Sire  Chevalier,"  said  the  Viscount,  with- 
out being  able  to  restrain  a  frown,  "  what  is 
voar  business  here  ?" 

'  To  forbid  any  further  proceeding  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  France,  my  lord!" 
'The  King  of  France!" 
"  Who  has  a  mortgage  upon  the  lands  of 
Foix  and,  as  his  sovereign  right,  now  incor- 
porates them  with  his  empire  !" 

And  the  Knight,  with  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  looked  haughtily  around. 

'* The  hawk  ends  the  combat!"  muttered 
D^Arthor  >  <*  so  passes  the  House  of  Foix— 
it^  last  day  and  last  Count  are  dead  !" 

And  D'Arthor  pushed  his  way  through  the 
roaring  crowd  and  disappeared. 


The  sequel  to  the  events  just  narrated,  is 
properly  reserved  for  another  occasion. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  NATURE. 

There*!  music  in  the  gendo  breeze 
Thet  whiaperi  foflDese  ihroof  b  the  ti«««, 
«^aftiiif  upon  in  balmy  win;. 
The  sweetest  odors  of  the  spring. 

Thew*s  music  in  the  dirge-like  wail 
Of  suturon  winds  and  winter's  gale, 
When  roaming  o*er  the  lovely  flowers, 
That  bloomed  so  fair  in  sammer  bowerv. 

At  early  morn  when  SoPs  bright  ray, 
Kindles  the  dew-drops  in  the  spray, 
The  lark  begins  his  matin  song, 
And  Nature's  choir  the  hymn  prolong • 

And  when  the  sun  is  sinking  low, 
There's  sweetest  music  in  the  flow 
or  falling  waters  far  away, 
Lulling  to  rpst  the  dying  day. 

The  tinkling  rill  that  ripples  by, 
Makes,  o'er  the  pebbles,  melody, 
Soft  murm'ring  notes  that  scarce  are  heard, 
Soft  as  tlie  song  of  fairy-bird. 

When  angry  tempests  hesTe  the  main, 
There's  highest  grandeur  in  the  strain 
Of  billows  dashing  on  the  shores— 
A  solans  anthem  in  that  roar. 

But  let  the  storm-king  ride  the  blast, 
And  clouds  come  rolling  thick  and  fast — 
The  lightning's  crash,  the  thunder's  boom. 
Make  awful  music  through  the  gloom. 

Uhw.  of  Va.    Od.  Se,  1853. 


THE  ANGELS  OF  EPIC  POETRY. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  man  to  delin- 
eate his  fellow  man,  and  in  the  wide  range 
of  fiction  almost  every  variety  of  character, 
and  every  shade  of  passion,  has  been  por- 
trayed. But  when  the  human  mind  leaves 
the  dark  confines  of  earth,  and  soars  upward 
to  depict  the  bright  intelligences  of  the  ce- 
lestial world,  we  become  conscious  that  finite 
powers  are  unequal  to  this  task.  Angels 
have  ever  been  favorites  with  both  the  poet 
and  the  painter,  but  how  seldom  have  they 
been  worthily  represented  by  either.  Persons 
privileged  to  look  upon  the  roaster-pieces  of 
Europe  may  sometimes  find  their  ideas  of  an- 
gelic perfection  satisfied  upon  canvas,  but  in 
the  copies  familiar  to  us  in  this  new  world, 
we  do  not  recollect  an  instance,  in  which  the 
portraiture  of  angels  was  entirely  pleasing. 
They  are  generally  fine  specimens  of  physi- 
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cal  beauty,  with  countenances  of  vapid  inno- 
cence, but  we  seek  in  vain,  for  that  serial 
grace,  and  that  expression  of  high  intellect 
soAened  by  condescending  sympathy  with 
mortals,  which  we  attribute  to  these  exalted 
beings.  The  sculptor  has  been  more  happy 
in  embodying  tlieir  heavenly  dignity  and 
beauty,  hut  even  in  the  pure  marble,  how 
oflen  is  the  eye  offended  by  the  want  of 
grace  in  form,  and  by  the  stiff  wings  erect 
abova  cherubic  shoulders. 

It  was  our  happiness,  not  long  since,  to 
see  a  hne  engraving  of  "  Raphael's  Transfig- 
uration,'' and  words  cannot  express  the  di- 
vine beauty  of  its  three  heavenly  personages. 
They  appear  in  the  air  a  little  above  the  top 
of  the  mount.  Our  Saviour  is  in  the  centre, 
with  a  face  and  form  of  such  ineffable  sweet- 
ness and  majesty  ;  that  before  him  mortal  eye 
might  well  be  veiled,  and  mortal  heart  bowed 
in  the  depths  of  humility  and  adoration.  On 
either  side  of  the  Redeemer,  are  Moses  and 
Elias.  Language  fails  to  convey  our  impres- 
sions as  we  looked  at  them.  We  feel  that 
they  did  indeed  come  out  of  heaven,  and  we 
are  silent.  On  the  mount  are  the  three  di- 
ciples.  St.  Peter,  awe-struck  and  adoring, 
covers  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  if  to  shut 
out  the  overpoweringglory.  John  has  bowed 
his  head  to  the  ground ;  but  we  see  in  his 
face  that  all  consciousness  of  self  is  gone, 
and  his  whole  spirit  is  profoundly  absorbed 
in  worshipping  the  glorified  son  of  Man. 
St.  James  seems  physically  overcome,  and 
he  is  prostrated ;  as  if  soul  and  sense  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  transcendant  vision. 
The  grdup  below  the  Mount  is  full  of  inter- 
est, but  it  seems  to  break  the  unity  of  the 
painting,  and  we  almost  regard  it  as  an  in- 
trusion ;  for  who  would  stop  at  the  half  open 
gate  of  heaven  to  look  at  anything  earth  can 
offer  of  elevation  or  excellence.  There  are 
no  angels  represented  in  this  wonderful  com- 
}K>sition,  and  we  readily  admit  its  title  to  be 
ranked  a»  the  firs^t  painting  in  the  world.  It 
is  to  epic  poetry  that  we  must  look  for  the 
most  sublime  human  conceptions  in  regard 
to  angels.  This  species  of  poetry,  celebra- 
ting heroic  deeds  and  dangert«,  appropriately 
introduces  supernatural  agencies.  In  the 
great  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  gods 
themselves  condescend  to  visit  man,  and  Mt. 
Olympus  seems  a  kind  of  Jacob's  ladder  on 


which  they  ascend  and  descend  in  accom- 
plishing their  purposes  among  mortals.  It 
is  true  we  are  told 


"  Th*  eternal  father  reck*d  not,  he  apart 
Seated  in  solitary  pomp,  enjoyM 
Hia  glory,  and  from  on  high  the  towers  surveyM 
Of  Ilium,  and  the  fleet  of  Greece,  the  flash 
Of  gleaming  arms,  the  slayer  and  the  slain.' 


»♦ 


But  he  did  not  always  maintain  this  digni- 
fied isolation,  and  the  character  which  the 
poets  of  antiquity  give  to  the  gods  shows 
too  plainly  the  absence  in  the  popular  mind 
of  a  pure  standard  of  excellence. 

From  the  Greek  and  Latin  epics  we  turn 
to  the  "  Divina  Commedia"  of  Dante.  The 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  his  angels  is  very 
striking,  contrasted  with  the  stern  and  sor- 
rowful background  of  the  poem.  They  are 
not  drawn  to  the  eye  with  definite  outline, 
but  a  light  of  exceeding  splendor  precedes 
them,  the  air  breathes  of  fragrance,  and  a 
form  appears,  in  vesture 

**  Greeu  as  the  tender  leaves  but  n'ewly  born,'* 

with  visage  casting  streams 

"  Of  tremulous  lustre  like  the  matin  siar" 

They  have  none  of  the  stately  coldness  of 
Milton's  angels,  but  with  words  of  encour- 
agement they  lead  the  poet  and  his  guide 
through  the  shadowy,  Purgatorial  realms. 
and  with  voices  of  surpassing  sweetness 
they  sing 

"  Bloased  tbev 
The  peace  lonkers ;  tliey  know  not  evil  wrath." 

"  Those  who  mourn 
Are  blessed,  for  comfort  shall  be  iheiri<." 

The  wonderful  genius  of  Dante  is  no  where 
more  apparent  than  in  his  descriptions  of 
Paradise,  and  of  the  angelic  throngs  that 
dwell  within  the  mystic  rose,  in  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  to  which  Beatrice  conducts  him. 
Well  may  ho  «ay 

"  At  this  point o*erpower*d  1  fail ; 

Tncqunl  to  my  thcuio  ;  as  never  bard 

Of  hiifikin  or  of  ^ock  hath  foii'd  before." 

Camoens  was  the  first  successful  poet  that 
invoked  the  modern  epic  muse,  but  angels 
have  no  part  in  the  action  of  the  "  Lusiad." 
Every  reader  of  tliis  Portuguese  classic 
must  feel  how  much  its  beauty  and  unity  are 
impaired  by  the  introduction  of  Pagan  gods 
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and  goddesses,  in  aid  of  a  hero,  who  by 
seeking  to  discover  the  Indians  wished  to  ex- 
tend the  Christian  faith,  and  open  new  com- 
mercial advantages  to  his  country.  Camo- 
ens  describes  the  embarcation  of  Vasco  De 
Gama  and  his  followers  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus ;  they  pass  many  flowery  isles  of 
the  tropics,  ''  see  new  stars  unknown  to 
Europe  rise,"  double  the  Southern  point  of 
Africa,  and  after  long  sailing  through  the 
trackless  gulphs  of  the  Indian  seas,  tossed 
by  storms  and  detained  by  calms,  they  dis- 
cern "  lofty  Calicut's  resplendent  towers," 
enter  the  Ganges  and  land  upon  its  shores. 
They  seek  an  interview  with  the  gorgeous 
monarch  of  these  unknown  realms,  and  re- 
turn to  their  native  landj  bearing  spices  and 
gems  and  the  silken  products  of  Hindoo 
looms.  This  relation  is  varied  by  descrip- 
tions of  countries  visited  by  Gama  and  his 
fleets  their  adventures  with  the  natives,  and 
by  the  history  which  the  hero  gives  to  the 
Moorish  and  Pagan  monnrchs  of  Portugal, 
and  the  natural  beauty  of  its  sister  European 
kingdoms.  The  poem  is  graceful  for  an 
epic,  still  dangers  are  depicted  in  it  great 
enough  to  call  for  supernatural  interference, 
and  Venus  is  the  protectress  of  the  Lusi^n, 
as  well  as  of  the  ancient  Trojan,  race.  It 
h  through  her  care  that  the  "  Island  of 
Bliss"  rises  from  the  waves  for  the  repose 
and  reward  of  the  homeward  bound  follow- 
ers of  Gama,  and  through  her  favor 

**  llicir  uative  tieldt  forever  dear 
111  all  their  wild  transporting  charms  appear  : 
Aod  Tago^A  boyoDi,  while  his  banks  repent 
The  mounding  peal<t  of  joy,  receives  the  fleet." 

In  Tasso's  *'  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  the  beau- 
tiful epic  of  chivalry,  angels  are  the  messen- 
gers of  God's  will  to  man,  and  through  their 
agency,  victory  attends  the  arms  of  the 
Christians.  The  archangels  Gabriel  and 
Michael  are  described  as  burning  in  seraphic 
splendor,  and  diffusing  a  glory  that  renders 
night  more  luminous  than  day ;  but  the  poet 
has  given  them  no  distinctive  character,  and 
we  feel  that  one  line  of  Milton's  "  Azazel 
at  his  right,  a  cherub  tall,"  conveys  a  grand- 
er picture  to  the  mind  than  the  more  elabo- 
rate lines  of  Tasso.  In  the  '*  Jerusalem 
Delivered"  we  have  a  sublime  description 
of  Satan,  but  the  sublimity  is  of  physical,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  rather  than  of  an  intellec- 
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tual  nature.  It  is  true,  he  has  the  deadliest 
hate  toward  the  powers  of  heaven,  and  the 
most  determined  purpose  to  circumscribe  the 
triumphs  of  the  cross  among  men,  but  he  is 
not  the  archangel  ruined  of  Milton.  We 
see  the  difference  even  in  the  first  lines  writ- 
ten by  each.     Thus  Tasso  paints  him — 

"  His  bloodihot  eyeballi  were  instinct  with  rays, 
That  like  a  baleful  comet,  far  and  wide, 
Their  fatal  splendor  shed  on  every  side ; 
In  rough  barbaric  irrandeur  his  hoar  beard       ^ 
Flow'd  totbis  breast,  and  like  the  gaping  tide 
Of  a  deep  whirlpool  his  grim  mouth  appear*d.** 

Milton  introduces  him  with  his  horrid  crew 
rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph,  *'  confounded 
though  immortal," 

'*  round  be  throws  his  baleful  eyes 
That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mlxf  d  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfiist  hate.** 

In  one  the  eyes  shed  pestilential  influen- 
ces abroad.  In  the  other,  they  reveal  the 
fierce  pride  and  cruel  malice  within  the  heart 
of  Lucifer. 

There  is  something  in  the  unconquered 
will,  and  in  mind  triumphing  over  circum- 
stances, that  draws  from  us  a  species  of  ad- 
miration, even  when  the  will  is  perverted 
and  the  mind  evil.  We  are  so  sensible  of 
the  truth  of  this  in  readKog  the  Paradise 
Lost,  as  almost  to  agree  with  an  accomplished 
critic  in  saying,  that  Satan,  rather  than 
Adam,  is  the  hero  of  the  poem. 

Milton's  Satan  is  oQe  of  the  grandest 
conceptions  of  the  human  imagination,  and 
the  feeling,  that  the  character  is  a  kind  of 
revelation,  and  that  the  delineation  might 
properly  be  true  of  the  chief  of  the  fallen 
angels,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  its  power. 

What  a  picture  we  have  in  the  following 
lines — 

^•*  Yet  shone 

Above  them  all  the  archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intf«Dch*d,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek ;  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge"— 

The  poet  enlists  for  him  our  interest  by  never 
allowing  us  to  forget  his  former  estate. 


'*  And  princely  counsel  in  bis  fact  yet  shone 
Majestic,  though  in  ruin.* 


ff 


He  even  gives  to  him  a  transient  gleam  of 
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softened  feeling,  although  it  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  deeper  and  deadlier  darkness. 
Thus  in  speaking  of  the  Almighty,  Satan 
says — "Ah!  wherefore!  he  deserved  no 
such  return  from  me." 

"Oh  ihen  at  last  relent:  ia  there  no  plare 
Left  for  repeiitPiicc,  none  for  pardon  Ipft-*' 

And  again,  when  he  sees  our  first  parents 
beautiful  and  innocent  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
he  sayf — 

•*  yet  no  purposed  foe 
To  yoUt  whom  I  could  pity  lhu9  furlorn, 
Though  I  unplti<»d." 

The  good  angels  of  Milton  are  very  warlike 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  land  we  have  been 
taught  to  regard  as  a  home  of  rest  and 
peace,  but  they  are  drawn  with  so  much 
clearness  and  splendor,  and  with  such  purity 
and  energy  of  soul,  that  they  win  our  high- 
est approval  and  admiration.  We  have 
sometimes  wished  that  a  deeper  shade  of 
tenderness  had  mingled  with  their  exalted 
virtu^,  thus  bringing  them  more  within  the 
range  of  human  sympathies.  It  might  how- 
ever be  impossible  to  accomplish  this  with- 
out detracting  from  their  sublimity,  and  in 
this  attribute  we  would  always  have  Milton's 
angels  remain  pre-eminent.  There  i^»  little 
in  the  Sacred  Writings  to  aid  us  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  angelic  nature.  The  mind 
can  form  no  distinct  picture  of  the  sublime 
visions  of  Ezekiel,  and  in  the  Apocalypse, 
Although  we  are  there  told,  that  *<  a  door 
.  was  opened  in  heaven,"  the  imagination 
fails  in  the  eflRirt  to  paint  those  mighty  an- 
gels, whose  glory  lightens  the  earth,  and 
who  pour  upon  man  the  vials  of  Grod's  wrath. 
A  perfect  comprehension  of  their  essence 
and  office,  if  ever  vouchsafed  to  us,  must  be 
among  the  revelations  of  the  eternal  world. 

Cecilia. 


A    SKETCH.* 

BY  REV.  F.  W.  SH ELTON. 

In  a  pretty  village,  which  we  will  cal 
Rosendale,  situated  in  about  40*^  North  Lati- 
tude, stands  a  little  church,  upon  whose 
gilded  weathercock  is  inscribed  the  date  of 
1785.  This  is  a  long  distance  to  look  back 
upon  in  a  country  where  antiquity  is  only 
comparative,  and  St.  Peter's  is  accordingly 
gazed  at  with  veneration  as  a  relic  of  the 
olden  lime.  It  has  been  little  modified  bv 
successive  generations,  because  the  peculi- 
arity of  its  details  is  such  as  to  admit  of  no 
change  but  demolition.  The  same  rude  key 
which  was  originally  the  work  of  the  village 
blacksmith,  is  still  applied  to  the  lock,  and 
you  may  turn  it  half  a  dozen  times  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  without  injury,  until 
by  fiiome  lucky  twist,  or  acquired  knack,  or 
violent  wrench,  you  manage  to, shoot  the 
bolt,  and  get  the  church  open.  To  lock  the 
door  is  a  work  of  like  trouble,  and  requires 
patience.  Having  entered,  you  will  be  struck 
by  its  contrast  with  the  comfortable,  loung- 
ing tabernacles  of  modern  times.  You  will 
be  reminded  of  the  sterner  and  severer 
habits  which  prevailed  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  congregations  were  not  lulled  on  cush- 
ioned seats  in  comfortable  attitudes,  and 
when  the  heated  air  of  furnaces  did  not  in- 
duce a  sleepy  frame,  but  the  men  sat  upright 
in  their  overcoats  with  many  capes,  and  the 
women  in  their  mufflers,  while  the  old  ladies 
indulged  insm all footstoves  which  they  brought 
with  them,  and  which  the  sexton  replenished 
with  a  few  live  hickory  coals  or  with  some 
hot  ashpji.  The  same  box-stove  remained  in 
the  corner,  and  its  unseemly  pipe,  which  had 
distilled  black  pools  in  clivers  places,  sup- 
ported by  wires,  was  conducted  over  the 
aisles  through  a  tin  plate  in  the  window- 
frame.  The  spirit  of  devotion  must  have 
waxed  warm  in  old  times,  and  did  not  at  any 
rate  depend  upon  summer  heat  for  its  exis- 
tence and  vitality.  But  while  the  outward 
aspect  of  things  continued  stern,  there  was 
a  remissness  like  that  which  has  been  des- 
cribed as  appertaining  to  St.   Donothin.     It 

*  From  a  book  to  be  shortly  published  by  ChHs.  Scrib- 
oer,  New  York,  entitled,  *'  Peeps  from  the  Belfry  :  ur  the 
Parish  Sketch  Book." 
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was  perhaps  rather  from  apathy  than  from 
reverence  that  matters  remained  tn  statu  ^uo* 
The  worshipper's  at  St.  Peter's  were  rather 
listless.     A  few  descendants  of  the  old  set 
occupied  their  seats,  and  their  old-fashioned 
carriages  might  be  seen  on  a  Sunday  under 
the  elms  and  locusts.     Their  responses  were 
very  feeble,  and  you  might  almost  except  to 
hear  them  pray  for  the  king  and  royal  family. 
Indeed  the   British   arms  had  never  been 
taken  down,  but  were  emblazoned  on  a  showy 
tablet,  and  together  with  the  Creed  and  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  oc- 
cupied a  place  on  the  wall  within  the  chan- 
cel.    This  was  owing  to  no  monarchical  ten- 
dency  in    Episcopal    Institutions,    as   some 
were  disposed  to  argue  ;  it  only  showed  the 
dispo£>ition  of  the  people  to  remain  in  statu 
ffuo.  The  shingles  on  the  roof  were  shrunken, 
the   lintels  of  the  door  were  decayed,  the 
window-glass  had  lost  its  transparency,  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  it  for  so  many 
years,  and  seemed  to  be  in  need  of  washing, 
the  putty  had   nearly   all   fallen  away — in 
^hort,  all  the  fixtures  were  sadly  out  of  re- 
pair.    The    bell   two   was   cracked,  and   it 
made  a  doleful  noise  whether  on  a  feast-day 
or  at  a  funqral ;  when  the  sexton   tolled  the 
age  of  the  deceased.      It  had  a  new  rope, 
however,    which  was    the  only  new   thing 
about   the   church.     At  the  corners  of  the 
building,  just  underneath  the  eaves,  there 
were  four  little  cisterns  not  made  with  hands, 
where  the  drippings  and  droppings  of  the  sanc- 
tuary  had  worn   away  a  place  among  the 
stones  and  pebbles.     There  were  little  nar- 
row pathways  in  the  grave-yard  which  the 
feet  of  the  different  generations  kept  bare 
amidst  the  rank  grass,  leading  to  some  well- 
remembered  burial   spots  where  people   of 
note   reposed.     Every  Sunday  these   were 
vi>ited  by  loiterers  whom  curiosity  enticed, 
and  who  liked  to  examine  the  death's  heads, 
or  cherubic  faces,  and  read  the  queer  inscrip- 
tions and  elegiac  verses  over  whose  letters 
the  green  moss  had  grown. 

There  was  a  little  country  tavern  ifnme- 
diately  opposite,  which  lay  on  the  post  road 
or  main  route  of  travel,  and  during  summer, 
every  Sunday  a  few  wayfarers,  who  had 
stopped  on  Saturday  night,  would  remain 
over  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  any 
farther  on  their  journey.    These  frequently 


came  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  some  of 
them  were  devout,  and  some  not.     The  latter 
could  pivot  about  on  their  heels  during  the 
reading  of  Divine  service,  and  not  always 
pay  a  strict  attention  to  the  sermon  of  the 
Rector,  but  they  would  drop  a  little  silver 
into  th6  plate — and  for  the  rest,  they  would 
wander  in  the  church  yard,  throwing  hands- 
full  of  clover  to  stray  goats,  and  they  afford- 
ed as  much  amusement  to  the  attendants  at 
St.  Peter's  as  the  latter  did  to  them.     They 
were  responsible  to  God  alone  on  the  score 
of  their  piety,  but  to  every  decent  man  for 
the  depravity  of  their  manners.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  ever  behaved  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  as  to  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  sexton,  but  that  was  a  worse 
misdemeanor  which   was  only   sufficiently 
marked  to  excite   contempt.     There  is  no 
place  in  which  the  gentleman  is  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  house  of  God.     St.  Peter's 
derived  little  benefit  from  strangers,  as  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.     For- 
tunately or  unfortunately,   the   direct  line 
which  engineers  draw  between  points,  has 
now  left  the  little  village  two  or  three  miles 
a^one-side  of  the  beaten  track,  the  steam 
whistle  and  rumbling  cars  are  heard  in  the 
distance,   the   grass    grows  greener  which 
skirts  the  highways,  the  narrow  paths  which 
conducted  to  so  many  pilgrimages  are  almost 
lost  to  sight  by  the  growth  of  ferns   and 
underwood,  while  Rosendale  is  visited  no 
more.     But  although  shut  out  from  the  no* 
tice  of  the  world,  and  containing  so  little  to 
deserve  attention,  it  may  be  worth  while 
after  all  to  treasure  up  a  few  particulars  in 
the  jejune   history  of  this  ancient  parish, 
because  it  is  unhappily  a  type  of  so  many, 
that  it  would  defy  the  most  jealous  suspicion 
to  detect  the  original. 

There  are  several  plain  tablets  on  the 
walls  of  the  church  in  memory  of  wardens, 
and  a  few  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of 
former  rectors.  There  are  no  inscriptions  to 
the  latter  within  fifty  years,  for  the  present 
incumbent  had  been  that  length  of  time  in 
office,  a  remarkable  fact  in  modern  ecclesi- 
astical history.  It  does  not  seem  to  suit  the 
temper  of  the  times  to  welcome  patriarchs 
in  pulpits.  The  silvery  head  was  once^a 
crown  of  glory,  but  now  the  almond  flour- 
ishes in  vain<    At  least  we  think  that  a  want 
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of  reverence  ia  to  be  attributed  to  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  afiairs.  It  is  too  true  that  the 
clergy  become  superannuated  at  an  early 
age,  are  soon  placed  upon  the  sick  list,  are 
regarded  humdrum  on  account  of  their  grow- 
ing peculiarities,  and  are  perhaps  set  aside 
for  some  florid  and  youthful  orator  who  is  in 
the  ascendant.  Sometimes  worried  to  death 
in  the  pastures  where  they  are  feeding  a 
scanty  flock,  they  are  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
their  Master's  sheepfold  on  the  other  side 
of  Jordan,  and  beyond  this  vale  of  tears. 

Father  Wimbles  had  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  his  people.  He  was  comfortably 
situated,  and  wonderfully  let  alone.  The 
parsonage  was  an  old-fashioned  building, 
with  a  stack  of  chimneys  in  the  middle,  and 
its  eaves  were  at  the  height  of  a  man's  head 
from  the  ground; — pretty  dilapidated  it  is 
true,  with  a  good  crop  of  green  moss  upon 
the  roof,  and  with  many  decayed  shingles, 
but  by  the  aid  of  a  little  patching  now  and 
then,  kept  very  habitable.  A  couple  of  great 
willow  trees  drooped  over  it  with  their  pen- 
dent boughs,  which  though  deformed  by  the 
rough  handling  of  many  tempests,  and  by 
many  splintered  limbs,  were  ornamental 
where  they  stood,  and  sheltering  the  house 
from  the  sun,  and  partly  hiding  it  by  their 
curtains  of  tender  green,  caused  it  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  most  pleasant  retreat. 
At  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  ladder  just 
under  the  roof,  old  Mr.  Wimbles  had  his 
study.  The  floors  were  piled  with  manu- 
scripts of  a  safiron  color.  A  whole  body  of 
Divinity  was  on  the  shelf,  and  many  dry 
skeletons  of  sermons  lay  about,  amid  the 
dust  of  antiquity,  or  the  flowers  and  ferns  of 
a  newer  literature.  Here  were  reports  and 
pamphlets,  and  bones  of  forgotten  controver- 
sies, tracts  and  primers,  and  half-gone  prayer 
books,  odd  volumes  from  libraries.  Bibles 
with  the  Book  of  Genesis  or  Revelation  lost. 
Into  this  little  sanctuary  good  Mr.  Wimbles 
used  to  ascend  with  alacrity  when  a  young 
man,  to  get  beyond  the  soimd  of  his  crying 
babies,  and  he  still  crawled  into  it  now  that 
he  was  old,  as  into  some  well-remembered 
dovecote,  for  the  purpose  of  overhauling  his 
musty  papers,  or  of  trifling  with  the  stumps 
of  pens.  He  was  not  a  man  of  much  order, 
but  his  documents  were  all  here  deposited,  of 
whatever  kind»  and  after  a  deal  of  rumma- 


ging when  wanted,  he  was  able  to  find  them. 
Though  he  had  to  shuffle  the  whole  set,  it 
was  a  job  which  he  went  through  every  day 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  he  took  plea- 
sure in 'doing  it.  He  had  no  schedules  ;  his 
eflects  were  not  enumerated  in  catalogue, 
not  classified  by  Arabic  numbers,  or  by  Ro- 
man characters,  nor  according  to  bulk,  nor 
stored  away  in  particular  depositories.  A 
little  of  every  kind  was  found  every  where. 
Ledgers,  prayer  books  and  Lectures  were 
bound  up  in  company ;  a  roll  of  receipts 
would  fall  out  of  a  cylinder  of  newspapers. 
He  would  stand  upon  tip- toe  on  a  chair,  and 
reach  after  a  package,  bringing  down  the  loose 
fluttering  leaves  of  catechisms,  and  a  shower 
of  dust  upon  his  head,  or  hunt  diligently  on 
hands  and  knees  in  a  corner,  or  poke  his  head 
into  a  closet  to  find  some  suitable  discourse 
which  he  well  remembered  tohave  composed 
forty  years  ago,  on  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
organ,  or  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral.  What 
he  had  written,  he  had  written.  All  was  as 
good  as  span  new,  for  although  the  moth, 
the  mould,  the  grease,  the  ink-blots,  and  a 
chemic  action  may  have  marred  the  page, 
the  cheering  Christian  thoughts  were  arrest- 
ed in  their  flight  glowing  as  brightly  as  ever 
with  the  piety  of  their  author,  and  most  in- 
valuable because  his  eyes  had  become  weak. 
Also  one  of  the  aforesaid  skeletons,  or  pre- 
parations, heads  or  dry  bones  of  controversy, 
which  with  a  little  brushing  up  were  as 
available  as  ever,  he  could  lay  hold  of  after 
a  careful  scrutiny,  and  string  ther.  to 
gether  again,  bone  coming  unto  bone,  and 
sinews  binding  them  and  flesh  covering 
them,  and  still  the  resurrection  of  spiritual 
things  went  on  in  that  dark  chamber,  when- 
ever he  waved  the  feathery  wand  of  his 
neglected  quill.  It  was  sometimes  indeed 
dilflcult  to  produce  order  out  of  this  confu- 
sion, for  where  any  text  bore  a  relationship 
as  near  as  that  of  second  or  third  cousin  to 
another,  the  good  man  had  from  time  to  time 
taken  a  part  of  what  belonged  to  one,  and 
bestbwed  it  upon  another,  which  seemed  to 
have  an  equal  right  to  it.  Thus  there  were 
heads  with  half  a  dozen  bodies,  and  bodies 
with  half  a  dozen  heads,  and  a  great  deal 
of  loose  rhetorical  apparel,  which  might  bo 
slipped  on  anywhere,  and  fitted  easih'.  Of 
Simeon  I  believe,  or  some  such  author,  there 
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were  many  outlines  of  discourses,  filled  up 
io  pencil,  and  lying  all  about,  but  if  Simeon 
coald  have  perceived   how  his  labors  had 
been  completed,  he  might  have  exclaimed  as 
did  his  namesake,  '*  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace."     Saint  Statu 
Q^o,  if  there  is  any  such*  saint,  might  well 
deserve  a  niche  in  the  little  study,  for  full 
as  it  was,  there  was  still  room  for  staiti-^Tf 
or  anything  else.     It  already  contained  other 
articles  thanbooks,  pamphlets,  choked-up  ink- 
stands, and  Mr.  Wimbles'  green  eye-shade. 
There  were  parcels  of  dried  catnip,^beans, 
peppers,  and  a  pair  of  old  saddle  bags,  be- 
sides numerous  other  matters  of  which  the 
inventory  is  not  made  out.     I  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  an  antique  sofa,  covered  ori- 
ginally with  hair-cloth,  but  the  latter  com- 
pletely worn  out.     The  brass-headed  tacks 
had  also  lost  their  lustre.     On  this  Mr.  Wim- 
bles loved  to  lounge,  and  read  newspapers 
and  the  old  divines.     He   would  come  in 
from  his   garden,   panting   and    wheezing, 
crawl  up  his  ladder,  stretch  himself  out,  and 
fairly  groan  with  the  pleasure  given  to  his 
relaxed  limbs.     A  recumbent  attitude  was 
the  most  as:reeable  to  him,  and   had  been 
even  when  a. young  man.     He  was  always 
leanin*  on  his  elbows,  propping  himself  up 
on  one  kind  of  support  or  other,  so  as  to  re- 
lie?e  his  spine  and  vertebrae,  but  the  moment 
that  he  came  into  the  house,  and  espied  a 
lounge  or  sofa,  he  would  fling  himself  down 
with  a  faint   sigh,  and   loll,   and   roll,   and 
lounge,  and  change  his  position  as  if  to  as- 
suage his  fatigue,  complaining  all  the  time 
that  be  was  tired,  and  getting  a  deal  of  sym- 
pathy from  the  gentler  sex,  who  placed  cush- 
ions beneath  his  head.     This  habit  be  laid 
to  the  score  of  bodil}'  infirmity  in  order  to 
rebut  the   charge   of  laziness,    which   wa? 
from  time  to  time  insinuated  in  a  mild  man- 
ner against  him.     He  said  he  was  not  lazy, 
God  forbid,  but  he  had  sufferings,  of  which 
he  said  nothing.  In  fact,  he  had  accomplished 
nothing  while  standingon  his  legs,  and  thought 
on  his  back  only. 

To  come  down  from  Mr.  Wimbles'  little 
>tudv  under  the  eaves,  the  furniture  of  his 
house  was  very  plain  and  primitive.  The 
lofty  head  of  pride  would  scarce  enter  under 
the  narrow  door-ways  or  beneath  the  low 
ceilings  ;  it  would  find  no  glittering  display 


of  silver  plate  to  feed  its  eyes  upon  in  the 
corner  cupboards,  and  the  apparatus  of  lux- 
urious living  was  not  to  be  found.  At  least 
a  spirit  of  humility  breathed  in  the  humble 
chambers,  and  the  house  itself  was  no  un- 
becoming possession  for  a  minister  of  Christ. 
This  weak  aspect  of  poverty  was  a  strong 
bulwark  for  Father  Wimbles,  more  than  all 
his  bodily  infirmities,  and  had  stood  him  in 
stead  during  all  his  ministry,  for  it  represent- 
ed the  poverty  of  spirit.  There  was  not  a 
pretentious  sign  about  the  man  or  his  posses- 
sions. Poor  people  were  not  afraid  to  step 
upon  his  homespun  carpets,  or  to  sit  upon 
his  rush  chairs,  or  to  look  upon  the  few  com- 
mon ornaments  which  were  strewed  around. 
They  were  the  same  as  those  which  graced 
their  own  habitations.  If  his  chairs  were 
rickety,  and  those  upon  rockers,  of  which 
he  had  several,  creaked  audibly,  they  had 
supported  his  back  well  during  his  day 
and  generation.  The  most  sumptuous  up- 
holstery would  not  have  secured  such  lasting 
comfort.  An  ambition  for  external  elegance 
will  sometimes  creep  into  places  which  ought 
to  be  lowly,  until  they  resemble  as  little  as 
possible  the  Son  of  Man's  habitation.  When 
the  popular  young  preacher  has  become  a 
petted  idol,  and  the  admiring  congregation 
hangs  upon  his  lips,  his  mansion  must  be 
adorned  with  rosewood  and  splendid  with 
damask.  The  old  church  must  be  pulled 
down  about  his  ears,  and  a  more  expensive 
if  not  more  suitable  structure,  erected.  Mr. 
Wimbles  aspired  to  no  such  change.  Let 
the  aged  parson  who  sustains  his  position 
with  tolerable  firmness,  emulate  his  exam- 
ple, and  seek  not  to  demolish,  to  erect,  or  to 
re-model  churches.  He  will  be  apt  himself 
to  fall  with  the  plaster,  and  not  long  to  sur- 
vive a  new  coat  of  paint  or  the  purchase  of 
a  new  set  of  prayer  books.  Let  him  not  re- 
move his  household  goods,  no  matter  if  his 
roof  is  green  with  mosses,  and  the  uneven 
ceilings  threaten  to  fall  in,  else  will  the  sen- 
tence go  forth  against  him,  "  Let  his  habita- 
tion be  desolate,  andhis  bishopric  let  another 
take." 

Mr.  Wimbles  had  married  in  his  early  days 
a  wife  well  suited  to  him.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly plain  in  appearance,  economical  and 
saving  even  to  a  fault,  and  prepared  yearly 
for  the  ''bee"  or    *'  spiniug  visit,"  with  in- 
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finite  zeal  and  alacrity.  She  differed  much 
from  the  wives  of  many  rectors  now-a-days. 
While  some  are  too  stylish,  gay,  and  brisk, 
wanting  that  nice  sense  and  appreciation  of 
their  position  which  will  incite  them  to  walk 
humbly,  others  in  their  desire  to  do  good  are 
too  pressing  and  importunate.  Mrs.  Wim- 
bles did  not  indulge  in  extravagant  dress — 
neither  did  she  spend  much  of  her  time  in 
Dorcas  Societies,  nor  was  she  President,  or 
Directress,  or  Secretary  of  half  a  dozen  So- 
cieties. Perhaps  she  might  have  been  more 
zealous  without  mischief,  but  it  must  be  said 
of  her  that  she  attended  strictly  to  her  do- 
mestic duties,  nor  did  any  false  report  pro- 
ceed from  her  tongue.  When  she  came  into 
church  on  a  Sunday,  it  was  as  if  she  walked 
still  beneath  a  low  ceiling.  She  scarcely 
spoke  above  her  breath,  and  she  said  not 
much,  and  that  to  scarcely  any  one.  Some- 
how or  other  she  w^as  always  alluded  to  as 
"poor  Mrs.  Wimbles,"  as  her  husband  was 
called  "poor  Mr.  Wimbles,"  nor  did  either 
appear  to  repudiate  the  kind  of  sympathy'  in- 
volved therein.  On  this  account  they  received 
many  little  gifts  which  would  not  have  come 
to  hand  if  they  had  adopted  a  more  stiff  de- 
meanor, timely  additions  to  their  stuff  and 
store  which  were  given  because  they  had  the 
air  of  wanting  them,  and  which  were  al- 
ways ackno\vledged  w^ith  a  deep  sigh  of  sat- 
isfaction. 

For  instance,  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Wim- 
bles met  with  a  pecuniary  loss  which  became 
known.  Not  that  he  had  missed  out  of  his 
pocket  a  gold  piece,  nor  suffered  in  bank 
stocks,  for  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  he 
had  any,  but  an  overwhelming  misfortune 
overtook  him  in  the  loss  of  his  cow.  A  horn- 
distemper  prevailed  extensively  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  one  day,  before  the  dew  was 
off  the  ground,  the  maid  w^ent  out  with  a 
little  bench  and  milk  pail,  expecting  to  fill 
the  latter  with  the  precious  syllabub,  Avhen 
to  her  surprise  she  found  the  creature 
^  lying  dead  in  the  field.  She  returned 
with  the  unexpected  tidings,  and  the  whole 
parsonage,  from  kitchen  to  cockloft,  was 
filled  with  lamentation.  Mr.  Wimbles  was 
not  out  of  bed,  but  the  moment  that  he 
w'as  informed  of  it,  he  uttered  a  deep,  bass 
groan,  and  rolled  upon  his  side  as  if  his  men- 
tal energy  was  gone.     His  good  wife  and  the 


rest  of  the  household  adjourned  to  the  de- 
parted cow.  Alas !  her  udders  could  no  lon- 
ger yield  the  life-giving  fluid  which  was  al- 
most the  support  of  the  family.  Poor  as  his 
living  was,  it  was  a  luxury  which  he  could 
not  well  put  away.  And  to  buy  another  an- 
imal— it  was  among  the  things  impossible. 
At  least  he  thought  so. 

But  the  intelligence  was  not  long  confined 
to  the  parochial  estate.  The  grief  of  the 
hcujsehold  knew  no  such  bounds.  It  was 
wafted  abroad,  and  was  a  hit  of  local  news 
which  excited  an  interest  for  the  time  more 
absorbing  than  wars  or  politics.  It  ran  all 
about  the  parish  swift  as  a  spark  on  a  tele- 
graphic wire ;  it  was  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  "  Mr.  Wimbles'  cow  is  dead  !  Mr. 
Wimbles' cow  is  dead  !"  "And  what  is  it 
you  say?"  each  new  comer  would  exclaim — 
"  is  it  possible?  what  is  it  that  3'ou  say?'* 
and  still  the  answer  would  be  returned,  "  Mr. 
Wimbles'  cow  is  dead.'  Frugal  housewives 
lifted  up  their  hands,  and  farmers  shook  their 
heads  in  silence,  and  then  a  low  muttered 
feeling  began  to  escape,  and  to  deepen  as  it 
rolled  along — "Poor  Mr.  Wimbles  !  Poo-r 
Mr.  Wimbles!  Poo-00-oor  Mr.  Wimbles!" 
It  reached  the  parsonage,  and  was  a  token  of 
substantial  good. 

There  is  no  loss  which  can  be  mentioned 
which  excites  a  more  tearful,  touching  sym- 
pathy in  a  neighborhood  than  that  of  a  poor 
man's  cow.  His  whole  farm  might  be  con- 
sumed by  a  mortgage,  and  his  roof  vanish 
over  his  head,  while  the  unfortunate  balance 
against  him  would  call  for  no  reparation  at 
all.  It  is  a  cold  matter  of  business,  an  every 
day  affair,  and  though  it  might  add  a  few 
furrows  to  his  brow,  and  make  his  hair  turn 
gray,  he  would  be  left  to  struggle  alone  in 
the  deep  vale  of  poverty,  and  master  his 
troubles  as  ho  could.  Nay,  he  may  even 
lose  his  wife,  and  it  would  be  referred  to  with 
the  ordinary  common  places  of  regret,  like 
all  irreparable  things ;  but  it  is  ten  to  one  if 
it  would  elicit  nearly  as  much  condolement 
in  his  behalf  as  the  death  of  his  new  milch- 
cow.  The  gentle  domestic  creature  which 
stands  at  his  door  and  gives  forth  her  pure 
life  current  day  by  day  from  her  veins,  to 
support  his  wife  and  little  children  with  the 
sweetest  and  most  natural  nourishment  in 
the  world,  is  represented  in  the  very  fore- 
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eround  of  the  picture,  and  associated  with 
the  comforts  of  his  home.  And  when  a  |>oor 
man  is  the  victim  in  such  a  case,  it  is  as 
when  a  babe  is  forcibly  torn  away  from  the 
breast. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  parson  was 
sianding  in  liis  slippers  after  breakfast,  and 
1  wking  out  of  the  window,  when  he  saw  a 
little  boy  advancing  up  the  lane,  flourishing 
in  his  hand  a  little  bough,  and  driving — 

*-My  dear/'  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  come 
hither.  The  Lord  be  praised,  but  here  comes, 
unless  my  eyes  deceive  me," — and  at  the 
same  time  he  wiped  his  spectacles — "  here, 
here,  here, — yes,  some  kind  person, — in  an- 
swer to  prayer, — has  sent  us  a  fine  cow." 
At  the  same  moment,  the  gate  was  thrown 
open,  and  any  doubt  which  might  have  dis- 
tressed his  mind  was  dissipated  when  the 
creature  was  driven  in.  Mr.  Wimbles  hunt- 
ed in  the  closet,  and  selected  a  pair  of  shoes, 
(they  were  the  ones  in  which  he  was  wont 
to  walk  about  the  glebe,)  but  he  had  scarce 
had  time  to  tie  the  strings,  when  a  slight 
knocking,  made  by  the  knuckles  of  the  little 
boy,  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Wimbles,  in  a  sharp, 
racked  voice,  which  was  denotive  of  wel- 
come. ' 

"Good  morning,  Peter,  my  fine  boy,"  said 
Mr.  Wimbles,  his  whole  face  lighting  up  with 
a  glow  of  cordiality,  <' and  how  are  all  the 
friends  at  the  homestead  ?  All  com- fort- 
able  ?    Is  Aunt  Sally's  lameness  better  r" 

**  Quite  well,  I  thank'ee  sir.     My  master 
told  me  to  hand  you  this." 
The  good  parson  took  the  letter,  and  read  : 

*'  My  Dear  Sir  : 
"  I  have  lately  heard  that  you  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  your  valuable  cow  by 
the  prevailing  distemper.  We  have  one  to 
spare,  which  you  will  please  accept,  with 
best  wishes,  from 

"  Your  old  friend, 

-  P.  P." 

•Well  really,"  said  Mr.  Wimbles. 
•  Well,  really,"  said  Mrs.  Wimbles. 
"This  is  too  much." 

"My  dear,"    said  the  rector,    hurriedly, 
''  tell  Jemima  to  give  her  immediately  three 
quarts  of  bran — wife,  I  said  immediately — 
and  to  cut  up  the  large  pumpkin" — 
•*  Yes,  yes." 


*' And — and — do  not  be  in  a  hurry — and 
to  cut  up  some  of  those  potato  parings.  My 
dear"— 

"  Yes,  yes." 

'*  Where  are  my  pens  ?  1  can  never  find 
them.  Surely  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  write 
a  line  of  acknowledgment  to  my  most  ex- 
cellent Christian  friend  for  all  his  favors  to 
the  Lord's  unworthy  servant.  Peter,  my 
child,  sit  down." 

Mr.  Wimbles  got  hold  of  the  stump  of  an 
old  pen,  put  water  into  his  inkstand,  stirred 
up  the  dregs  with  a  piece  of  stick,  and  sit- 
ting down  poured  out  his  soul  in  acknow- 
ledgment to  his  benefactor,  calling  down  all 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  on  his  head, 
and  praying  that  he  might  be  blest  abun- 
dantly, both  in  his  basket  and  his  store,  and 
finally  be  crowned  with  life  everlasting.  He 
sealed  the  document  with  a  piece  of-  waf -r, 
patted  the  docile  Peter  on  the  head,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  tract  and  an  old  copy  of 
the  Church  Catechism,  after  which  he  went 
out  to  look  at  the  cow.  Thus  the  loss  of  the 
worthy  parson  resulted  in  his  gain,  and  the 
drying  up  of  one  fountain  only  caused  anoth- 
er to  be  opened,  and  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness to  flow  freely  forth. 

The  kind  and  sympathetic  nature  of  the 
good  man  was  one  element  also  in  his  suc- 
cess, if  to  remain  in  statu  quo  might  be  called 
success.  He  lent  a  willing  and  attentive  ear 
to  all  woes  and  the  relations  of  them,  from 
the  death  of  friends  to  the  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism. He  would  sit,  or  rather  loll  by  the 
hour.,  with  his  cane  in  his  hand,  hearkening 
to  the  narrative  of  old  ladies,  and  occasion- 
ally heaving  a  si^h  or  uttering  a  low  groan 
denotive  of  sympathy,  now  and  then  per- 
haps interposing  a  few  consolatory  words 
with  reference  to  the  Lord's  goodness  or 
mercy,  and  to  make  it  clear  to  their  minds 
that  all  things  eventually  worked  together 
for  good.  He  would  lift  his  hands,  while  his 
eyes  seemed  to  beam  with  sincerity  and  good 
will,  saying  in  an  affectionate  tone,  ''  the 
Lord  bless  you,''  or  **God  keep  you,"  with 
an  emotion  which  carried  a! I  hearts.  His 
easy  and  accessible  way  made  him  a  great 
favorite  with  old  ladies,  who  always  wel- 
comed his  arrival,  and  would  say  when  he 
departed  after  a  protracted  visit,  "  What  a 
goed  man  is  Mr.  Wimbles !     Ho  would  be 
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greatly  mUsed  if  he  should  be  taken  away/' 
On  funeral  occasions  no  one  was  considered 
equally  comforting.  The  forge tfulness  of  old 
age  made  him  unable  to  treasure  up  men's 
failings,  while  his  abundant  charity  caused 
him  to  have  a  lively  reminiscence  of  all  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  to  set  them  forth 
in  such  an  account  as  to  leave  a  most  grate- 
ful impression  on  the  minds  of  surviving 
friends.  It  was  thought  that  he  extolled 
many  beyond  their  deserts,  and  so  encoura- 
ged doubtful  livers  in  a  state  of  complacency 
by  his  ill-timed  eulogies.  **  Help,  Lord." 
he  would  cry  out  in  despairing  accents,  as 
he  stood  among  the  mourning  friends,  "  for 
the  faithful  are  minished  from  among  the 
children  of  men."  Albeit  the  subjects  had 
been' far  from  saints,  or  were  unquestioned 
sinners,  good  Mr.  Wimbles  gained  no  ene- 
mies by  such  a  course,  but  rather  incurred 
the  kind  opinion  of  many  friends.  He  who 
is  blind  to  another's  failings,  may  meet  with 
some  apology  for  his  own.  Thus  did  the 
course  of  his  life  flow  along  quite  smoothly 
in  old  age,  and  he  passed  many  quiet  hours 
every  day  in  his  study  beneath  the  eaves, 
making  searches  among  his  faded  manu- 
scripts, and  fitting  the  odds  and  ends  of  ser- 
mons ingeniously  together.  His  parish  was 
not  divided,  nor  the  minds  of  his  people  em- 
bittered by  party  strifes.  When  he  went  to 
the  Convention,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  un- 
alloyed pleasure,  not  to  a  scene  of  warfare 
and  unhappy  excitement.  His  presence  was 
hailed  with  acclamation,  and  he  received 
honour,  if  on  no  other  account,  at  least  for 
his  age  and  gray  hairs.  The  presbyter.-? 
would  sec  him  coming  and  run  to  grasp  him 
by  both  hands,  and  he  was  pointed  out  as  the 
eldest  clergyman  in  the  diocese,  and  looked 
upon  as  one  who  had  wore  himself  out  in  his 
Master's  service.  He  received  congratula- 
tory visits ;  he  was  invited  to  elegant  and 
hospitable  tables.  Father  Wimbles  was  de- 
lighted with  such  attentions,  but  very  glad 
to  return  to  his  own  quiet  home,  and  to  re- 
main in  statu  quo.  The  lintels  of  the  church 
were  still  unrepaired,  the  old  key  sufficed  for 
the  lock,  and  was  still  able  to  open  the  door. 
He  had  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way ; 
he  had  met  with  no  check  because  he  bad 
encouraged  no  change,  and  sought  for  no  in- 
novation.   On  one  occasion  only,  a  few  nails 


had  been  driven,  and  the  sound  of  a  ham- 
mer \Vas  heard  within  the  church.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  at- 
mosphere round  St.  Peter's.  An  account 
of  this  is  given  in  what  follows. 


SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE. 

BY       AUGUSTA      GREENWOOD. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  What  ifl  life  ?  it  is  po  gleaming? 

Of  the  ▼agfirien  of  chance, 
Nor  a  TinioDary  dreaming 

Of  romance ; 
For  this  life  is  but  the  portal 

To  the  bright  eternal  Hkies 
Where  the  f<ou1  in  robo  iininottnl 

Xevr»r  die*." 

Anna  Eastland  and  Alice  Stanley  were 
cousins.  Their  fathers,  who  were  half  broth- 
ers, had  been  left  penniless  while  mere  boys, 
and  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions for  a  support.  But,  perhaps,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  fact,  by  patient 
industry  and  perseverance,  they  accumula- 
ted considerable  wealth ;  in  the  meantime 
acquiring  as  good  an  education  as  theif  lim- 
ited resources  would  permit. 

Mr.  Stanley  married  a  gay  and  fashiona- 
ble lady  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  an  extensive  mercantile  trade. 
His  wife,  the  spoiled  child  of  wealthy  pa- 
rents, gradually  developed  into  a  vain,  am- 
bitious, extravagant  woman ;  and  hence*men- 
tally  and  morally,  had  little  fitness  and  less 
tabic  for  managing  a  household,  or  instilling 
into  the  mine,  of  her  beautiful  daughter 
Alice  those  high  and  virtuous  principles  so 
necessary  to  render  her  a  woman  of  charac- 
ter and  usefulness  in  the  world  She  more- 
over evaded  her  responsibility  by  consigning 
her  only  child  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
fashionable  boarding  school. 

There— according  to  the  catalogue— were 
taught — <'  Metaphysics,  Mathematics,  As- 
tronomy, Geology,  et  cetera'^ — studies  to 
which  the  time  allotted  for  the  acquisition  of 
all  was  insufficient,  if  devoted  exclusively  to 
a  single  branch,  for  more  than  realizing  the 
danger  of  a  little  leaming^that  mere  tast- 
ing of  the  Fierean  spring ; — studies  too,  so 
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uncongenial  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  youth- [tan  t  period  of  life,  when  the  mind  is  rapidly 


ful  girls — so  remote  from  their  present  and 
prospective  associations,  as  to  awaken  no  in- 
terest in  the  students,  and,  consequently,  to 
make  no  more  lasting  impress  on  their  minds 
than  spray-drops  make  on  ocean-rocks. 

Alice,  with  an  intellect  naturally  bright 
and  inquisitive,  wanting  only  faithful  culture 
to  yif Id  golden  fruits,  was  of  needs  in  such 
a  school,  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  youthful 


developing,  and  the  character  is  actually 
formed — when  the  bending  of  the  twig  for- 
ever inclines  the  tree. 

Anna  wan  educated  at  home  in  accordance 
with  these  views  by  a  judicious  governess, 
until  at  a  sufficiently  advanced  age,  she  was 
sent  for  '*  a  finish"  to  a  well  conducted  school 
in  Philadelphia ;  and  while  there  living  with 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Howard,  she  enjoyed  oppor- 


fancies  and  follies,  stimulated  by  association' tunies  of  association   and  observation  in 


with  her  many  schoolmates  of  like  propen- 
sities, and  gratifying  any  mental  appetite 
which  might  be  excited  by  ready  recourse  to 
gossip-talk,  or  gossip  tale-books.  It  need  not 
surprise  then,  that  from  the  mental  and  moral 
exercise  of  such  a  school,  and  the  example 
rf  such  a  mother,  she  should  become  vain 
and  heartless,  esteeming  dress  and  worldly 
admiration  the  highest  aim,  and  the  early 
capture  of  a  dashing  husband  the  sole  object 
of  ambition  in  life. 
Mr.  Eastland,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 


refined  and  educated  society.  Nevertheless 
her  mother's  constant  and  faithful  supervis- 
ion continued  throughout,  and  doubtless  her 
wise  and  gentle  counsels,  with  her  amiable 
and  pious  example,  contributed  much  to  im- 
bue her  daughter's  mind  and  heart  with  that 
holier  truth— 

**  Tia  not  the  wholt  of  life  to  life, 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die." 

After  completing  h^r  education,  Anna  re- 
turhed  to  her  home  and  friends  at  Clifton, 


united  to  a  lovely,  intelligent,  and  well-edu-|  where,  although  in  a  quiet  country  neigh- 
cated  woman ;  and  was  residing  on  his  ele- 
gant estate  upon  the  southern  banks  of  James 
rircr,  several  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Of 
•STeral  children,  aU  were  buried  in  infancy 
«aTe  one  dau^ter,  Anna.  The  doting  pa- 
rents hence  felt  the  preciousness  of  their 
charge  too  def  ply  to  remove  her  from  their 
own  immediate  supervision— and  expose  her 
plastic  young  spirit  to  the  influence  of  un- 
guarded chance. 

Mrs.  Eastland  thought  that  Anna's  educa- 
tion should  be  conducted  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent plan  from  that  pursued  by  the  parents 
of  Alice.  Believing  that  if  it  were  impor- 
tant to  educate  a  daughter  for  the  brief  time 
to  be  spent  in  the  comparatively  irrespon- 
sible pursuit  of  "catching  a  husband" — 
mnch  more  important  was  it  to  educate  her 
for  the  duties  of  that  longer  time,  and  far 
greater  responsibility  incident  to  keeping  and 
cherishing  a  husband  and  a  home  for  life.  A 
system,  therefore,  of  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing was  ptirsucd,  which  would  not  only  best 
develope  the  peculiar  qualities  of  woman's 
head  and  heart,  but  would  at  the  same  time 
afcrd,  if  necessary,  a  self-support  in  a  state 
of  single-blessedness,  or  fit  her  for  the  higher 
post  of  woman,  the  almost  exclusive  guardi- 
anship of  youth  throughout  that  most  impor* 


borhood,  her  sunny  temperament,  kindly 
heart,  and  richly  stored  mind  were  well- 
springs  of  happiness  and  content.  An  invi- 
tation to  spend  the  winter  with  her  relatives 
in  Richmond,  came  soon,  so  urgent  that  she 
could  not  choose  but  accept;  and  for  the 
first  time  for  years,  the  cousins  met,  both 
now  in  the  bloom  of  life. 

A  contrast  was  presented  in  the  personnel 
of  the  young  relatives.  Anna  was  slightly 
below  the  medium  height  and  delicately 
formed.  Her  hair,  **  brown  in  the  shadow 
and  gold  in  the  sun,"  falling  in  soft  and  silky 
waves  over  a  brow  prominent  but  symmetri- 
cal, her  pearly  teeth  and  lips  full  of  sweet 
expression,  constituted  perhaps  her  chief 
beauty,  for  her  other  features,  though  good, 
were  not  faultless ;  but  when  conversing  or 
interested,  her  large  blue  dreamy  eyes  kin- 
dled with  animation,  and  her  face  became 
radiant  with  goodness  and  intellect.  She 
was  modest  and  retiring,  almost  to  excess, 
requiring  to  be  intimately  known  in  order  to 
be  duly  appreciated.  But  her  kind  and  win- 
ning manners  never  failed  to  find  and  retain 
a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  she 
was  associated. 

Alice  Stanley  was  tall  and  most  gracefully 
formed,  with  a  fair  and  bright  complexion, 
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brilliant  hazel  eyes,  hair  of  raven  blackness, 
and  features  combining  in  classic  regularity, 
she  was  most  strikingly  beautifuL  Always 
gAj  ard  vivacious,  she  became  at  times  al- 
most wild  with  excitement.  Of  course  so 
much  beauty,  set  off  by  the  gilding  of  wealth, 
was  not  without  its  crowd  of  flatterers  and 
devotees.  She  had  sufficient  tact  to  conceal 
from  casual  observers  her  deficiency  in  men- 
tal culture  and  the  deformities  of  her  tem- 
per. She  was  naturally  quick  and  witty, 
though  her  wit  not  unfrequently  disported  in 
unkind  and  keen  sarcasm. 

Anna  loved  her  beautiful  relative  very 
dearly,  yet  had  quite  too  much  penetration 
not  to  discover  with  unavailing  regret  her 
foibles  of  mind  and  character. 

Alice  went  into  ecstacies  over  her  calm 
and  self-possessed  little  cousin — none  the 
less,  perhaps,  that  there  was  apparently  so 
little  danger  of  her  becoming  a  very  formi- 
dable rival. 

CHAPTER  II. 


-^  The  million  Hit  ap  gay, 


Ab  if  crpated  only  like  the  flies 

That  spread  iheir  motley  win^s  in  the  eye  of  noon — 

To  spore  their  seoHon  and  be  seen  no  more ; 

The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise." 

Anna's  visit  to  her  kind  and  hospitable 
relatives  was  passing  pleasantly.  In  the  re- 
fined society  of  Richmond,  she  formed  many 
a  congenial  frieiidship.  Alice  was  cordial 
and  affectionate,  and  her  sprightliness  ever 
fresh  and  flowing. 

One  morning  Anna  was  seated  in  her  own 
apartment,  deepl}*  absorbed  in  reading,  when 
Alice  suddenly  dashed  into  the  room  ex- 
claiming— 

"  Well,  coz,  in  what  dress  are  you  intend- 
ing to  enrobe  your  svmmetrical  little  self  on 
to-morrow  evening  ?  J^ow  pray  put  up  that 
large  volume  and  chat  awhile  with  me  ;  for 
my  part  I  can't  conceive  how  you  can  find 
any  entertainment  in  books  of  such  porten- 
tous dimensions — they  are  only  fit  for  those 
unfortunate  spinsters  whom  Fred  Warner 
denominates  the  '  wall-flowers  of  society.'  " 

"  Since  you  have  demolished  my  favorite 
author  so.  unceremoniously,  Alice,  I  suppose 
I  must  give  my  attention  to  this  matter  of 
dress.  But  as  we  are  only  to  have  a  small 
party  now,  I  presume  my  white  muslin  will 


not  be  unsuited  to  the  occasion,  or  to  the 
character  in  which  I  expect  to  figure  as  a 
*  wall-flower'  " 

"  Sure  enough,"  rather  pettishly  rejoined 
Alice,  **  the  maid-servants  are  sick,  as  usual, 
just  in  time  to  prevent  our  having  a  large 
party — '  sick  on  excessive  sweetness'  of  the 
sweetmeats  I  suspect.  Now,  Anna,  I  enjoy 
parties  as  you  seem  to  do  books,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size.  I  fear  that  my  elegant 
new  Parisian  satin  will  have  few  envlers  and 
admirers.  But  at  all  events,  I  intend  to  look 
particularly  well  to-morrow  night,  as  I  ex- 
pect to  carry  on  at  least  two  flirtations.  Phil. 
Danvers,  the  wealthy  old  South  Carolinian, 
is  to  be  here,  and  then,  too,  I'm  going  to 
make  another  desperate  attack  on  Ernest 
Wentworth's  hitherto  invulnerable  heart ; — 
you  see  I'm  bent  on  exciting  Fred.  Warner's 
jealousy,  as  be  has  pretended  for  some  time 
to  be  very  much  absorbed  with  that  silly  and 
disagreeable  Kate  Sutherland,  who  is  trying 
very  hard  to  make  an  impression." 

**  Why,  my  dear  cousin,  how  you  run  on ! 
I  thought  you  and  Miss  Sutherland  were  very 
intimate  friends,  from  the  lively  and  seem- 
ingly affectionate  chat  you  and  she  kept  up 
during  most  of  her  call  yesterday." 

**  Oh,  you  little  unsophisticated  country 
lassie,  don't  you  know  that  is  the  way  we 
fashionable  friends  carry  on  '  before  folks,' 
but  it's  quite  another  thing  behind  the  scenes 
I  assure  you." 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  Anna,  "  and  I  am 
beginning  to  fear  that  fashionable  society  is 
even  more  heartless  than  I  had  imagined — 
but  really  Alice"— 

''  Oh,  spare  me,  spare  me !  my  little  Meth- 
odist, I  have  not  a  moment's  time  to  listen 
to  sermons  this  morning.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  something  about  the  beaux  you  will  meet 
to-morrow  evening.  There's  Fred.  Warner, 
whom  I  mentioned  just  now;  he  is  a  very 
nice  young  man-*spotIess  kids  and  faultless 
neck-ties ; — I  always  feel  so  easy  too  in  con- 
versation with  him,  as  he  reads  nothing  of 
consequence ;  he  was  my  true  knight  until 
he  heard  that  Kate  Sutherland  would  inherit 
a  larger  fortune,  and  he  is  actually  about  to 
go  over  to  the  enemy.  Money  is  his  great 
object,  and  he  says  he  will  marry  no  one 
who  has  not  a  handsome  pile." 
"  Ah !"  said  Anna.     *'  And  if  he  esteems 
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the  lady's  money  such  a  high  consideration 
in  marriage,  and  so  indispensably  requisite, 
pray  what  does  he  propose  to  give  her  in 
return  ?" 

"  That  question,  ]  imagine,  has  never  oc- 
curred to  the  young  gentleman/'  replied 
Alice,  "  but  I  will  puzzle  him  with  it  the 
very  next  time  he  ipeaks  on  the  subject  in 
my  presence." 

"  Be  charitable  with  him,  Alice  ;  he  prob- 
ably feels  that  he  is  unfortunate  in  his  intel- 
lect or  energy,  and  that  even  in  this  fertile 
land,  he  can  make  a  living  in  no  other  way 
than  by  becoming  the  pensioner  of  some 
soft-headed  lady ;  and  it  must  be  very  hu- 
miliating to  him  to  have  actually  to  confess 
as  much." 

"Well,  you  have  moved  my  sympathies, 
and  I  shall  hereafter  treat  him  as  one  under 
the  misfortune  of  a  loss  of  self-respect.  But 
really,  coz,  if  ever  I  am  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  purchasing  a  husband  with  my 
money,  I  will  endeavor  to  select  an  article 
that  is  at  least  ornamental  if  not  useful. — 
Tou  will  also,"  she  continued,  "meet  Phil. 
Dan  vers ;  ralher  old  'tis  true,  and  not  quite 
so  refined  and  accomplished  as  you  might 
expect,  coming  from  South  Carolina,— but 
then  he  is  immensely  wealthy,  has  an  ele- 
gant establishment,  and  wants" — 

"  To  purchase  a  nice  young  woman  to  fill 
the  post  of  housekeeper  under  the  name  of 
wife,"  quietly  added  Anna. 

"  Now,  cousin  mine,"  said  Alice,  "  this 
marrying  for  love  alone  is  not  always  so  well 
—you  know  the  adage,  *  when  Poverty  enters 
the  door,  Love  flies  out  of  the  window' — and 
all  is  lost"— 

" No,  Alice,  that  adage  is  not  alwajs  true 
in  fact ;  oflen  it  happens  that  'tis  Love  alone 
gives  energy  and  power  to  keep  Poverty  out 
of  the  house;  and  on  the  other  hand  you 
may  remember  another  proverb  of  higher 
authority,  which  sayt:,  '  Riches  take  wings 
and  fly  away' — then  if  Love  never  dwelt  in 
that  house  it  is  left  desolate  indeed." 

"  Well,  well,  dearest,  let's  not  argue  far- 
ther ;  we  can't  agree.  But  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned  Ernest  Wentworth :  he  is  a  brief- 
less young  barrister  who  has  lately  set  up  in 
the  city,  but  his  family  is  good,  and  he  is  a 
young  man  of  uncommon  talents   and  ac- 


quirements. Every  body  predicts  that  he 
will  one  day  grace  the  highest  posts  of  honor 
in  our  land ;  and  if  so,  think  what  a  feather 
in  my  cap  'twill  be  to  say,  I  had  once  such 
a  brilliant  one  at  my  feet  1  Of  course  though 
I  could  never  think  of  marrying  him — ^he  is 
poor." 

"  But,  Alice,  you  said  Mr.  Wentworth  had 
talents  a^d  education, — ^then  has  he  not  the 
very  golden  key  to  exhaustless  wealth? 
Riches  may  be  lost,  but  talent  and  learning 
can  seldom  be  lost  till  riches  too  would  be 
valueless  as  dust.  I  consider  Mr.  Went- 
worth without  money  richer  than  Mr.  Dan- 
vers  might  be  with  millions ;  to  borrow  an 
idea  from  old  iEsop— the  one  has  but  a  cer- 
tain number  of  golden  eggs ;  the  other  has 
the  goose  that  lays  the  eggs." 

"  Rather  an  inelegant  illustration,  I  think. 
I  see  we  will  have  to  agree  to  disagree  on  this 
subject  also.  And  now  I  muj»t  away  to  dress 
for  dinner— so  *  au  ?evoiri*  sweet  coz." 

Next  evening  a  pleasant  little  company 
assembled  in  Mr.  Stanley':*  parlor.  The  cou- 
sins were  there  looking  as  lovely  and  as  dif- 
ferent as  usual.  Anna  was  quietly  seated 
in  a  corner  conversing  with  an  agreeable  and 
intelligent  lady,  who  appeared  much  inter- 
ested in  the  young  stranger.  Alice  was 
standing  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  sur- 
rounded by  a  gay  crowd  of  flatterers.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  were  Danvers  and 
Warner,  who  seemed  vieing  with  each  other 
as  to  which  could  longest  appear  to  have  her 
attention.  But  so  skilfully  did  she  play 
them  off*  and  on,  that  although  neither  seem- 
ed quite  satisfied,  yet  each  assumed,  evi- 
dently for  the  benefit  of  his  rival,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  roost  intense  gratification  at  his 
own  success.  To  more  acute  observers, 
however,  it  was  apparent  that  her  most  adroit 
blandishments  were  bestowed  upon  Ernest 
Wentworth,  a  tall  intellectual  looking  young 
gentleman,  who  was  standing  by  her  side 
evidently  admiring  her  beauty  and  vivacity." 

"But,  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  Alice,  "you 
have  not  yet  made  the  acquaintance  of  my 
little  country  cousin  ;  see,  there  she  sits  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  like  a  very  *  Puss 
in  the  corner.' " 

*'  She  docs  seem  a  rather  demure  little  per- 
sonage," said  Wentworth,  "  not  gifted  per- 
haps with  the  characterbtic  family  sprightli- 
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ness  to  the  same  extent  as  some  other  of  her 
fair  cousins/' 

'*  Thanking  Mr.  Went  worth  for  his  grace- 
ful, and  from  him  grateful  compliment  to  my- 
self, as  happening  to  be  Anna's  only  fair  cpu- 
siQ,  I  may  say  that  the  little  lassie  is  of  rather 
a  quaint  and  quiet  nature,  qualifying  herself 
possibly  for  the  post  of  a  parson's  wife — 
which  she  may  well  fill,  iT  she  does  not  too 
much  monopolize  his  books/' 

'•  Fond  of  reading,  then,  is  she  r"  remark- 
ed Went  worth ;  *'  she  has  a  very  intellectual 
expression  of  features." 

'*  Oh,  yes,"  said  Alice,  not  noticing  the 
latter  remark ;  "  I  expect  her  to  meet  a  mel- 
ancholy fate  some  day,  by  being  caught  and 
crushed  like  a  flower  between  the  leaves  of 
some  huge  folio." 

"  Then,  Miss  Alice,  as  I  wish  to  commend 
myself  to  as  many  of  your  family  as  possi- 
ble, I  will  thank  you  for  an  introduction  now, 
if  you  please,  as  no  other  gentleman  is  doing 
his  devoirs  at  present." 

Alice  presented  Mr.  Wentworth ;  then 
gracefully  excusing  herself,  was  soon  at  the 
"  head  of  her"  hosts,"  with  Dan  vers  and  War- 
ner again  under  orders. 

"  Yours  has,  hitherto,  been  quite  a  coun- 
try life.  Miss  Eastland,  as  your  cousin  in- 
forms me,"  remarked  Wentw^orth.  '*  How 
do  you  relish  the  contrast  presented  in  your 
city  experience  thus  far  ?" 

'*  The  contrast  indeed  sir,  I  enjoy  very 
much,  but  possibly  'tis  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  contrast.  I  fear  that  my  simple  tastes 
fend  their  greater  relish  away  from  the  fash- 
ionable world,  and  only  by  the  green  pas- 
tures and  still  waters  of  a  quiet  country  life." 

''  A  poetic,  rather  than  a  pastoral  taste, 
perhaps,  Miss  Eastland,  which  leads  you 
astray  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men." 

**  Only  so  far  poetic,  sir,  as  it  seems  to  me 
a  woman's  mind  must  needs  be,  unless  by 
education  warped  from  its  natural  impulses." 

<<  Do  you  not  mean  to  intimate  then,  that 
a  woman's  mind  so  contradistinguished  from 
man's,  is  more  poetic,  or  that  it  is  indeed  in 
any  wise  radically  different  from  man's  other 
than  as  affected  by  peculiar  education  ?". 

"  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  do  think,  sir, 
that  woman  by  nature  is,  in  tho^e  mental 
traits  referring  to  the  imagination,  sensibili- 
ties and  emotions,  different  and  in  some  sense 


superior  to  man;  her  peicepiive  faculties,  T 
belieyp,  are  confessedly  superior.  This,  T 
think  is  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  either 
sex.  The  education  of  each  being  appropri- 
ate, woman  has  seemed  to  excel  in  the  finer 
qualities,  in  those  works  which  address  the 
imagination,  while  man  excels  in  those  re- 
garding the  judgment.'' 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  admit  then,"  re- 
joiced Wentworth,  **  any  general  superior- 
ity in  either  except  as  for  particular  purpo- 
ses, and  therefore,  I  presume,  would  not  con- 
template them  as  in  competition,  but  rather 
as  adjuncts,  forming  only  when  viewed  to- 
gether a  perfect  specimen  of  the  human 
mind ;  the  one  supplying  the  harder,  bolder 
features,  the  other  the  more  delicate,  more 
salient,  perhaps  more  polished  points,  fitting 
at  once  for  different  duties,  and  yet  expressly 
for  each  other." 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Anna,  '<  formed,  '  as 
notes  of  music  are,  for  one  another  though 
dissimilar'—-" 

Wentworth,  bowing,  continued—'*  I  sup- 
pose then  Miss  Eastland,  from  your  ideas  of 
the  characteristic  difference  between  the 
minds  of  man  and  woman,  that  their  res- 
pective mental  training  should  be  condaded 
in  reference  to  such  differences ;  that  wo- 
man's mind  should  be  supplied  with  such 
education  as  would  develope,  yet  pursue  and 
cultivate  the  moral  faculties,  imagination, 
and  the  sensibilities ;  thus  preparing  her  for 
her  own  peculiar  sphere  in  life  ; — ^that  any 
of  the  short  time  allotted  her  for  acquring  an 
education,  is  misspent  in  glancing  through 
those  abstruse  sciences,  which  only  blunt 
and  deaden  her  perceptive  powers,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  no  practical  interest  for 
her  mind,  or  after  life  ?  Now  a  young  man 
without  education  like" — 

''  Mr.  Warner,  Miss  Eastland  !"  interrup- 
ted Alice,  introducing  them,  and  laughing. 
She  continued — **this  conversation  was  be- 
coming quite  too  prosy  for  a  party,  and  I 
supposed  an  introduction  of  Mr.  Warner 
would  be  as  appropriate  just  then  as  any  time, 
so  I  will  leave  him  to  make  Anna's  acquain- 
tance. And  meantime,  Mr.  Wentworth,  1 
claim  the  fulfilment  of  your  engagement  for 
a  promenade  around  this  salon." 

Wentworth  strolled  away  with  the  fair 
Alice  hanging  on  his  arm,  but  his  thoughts 
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lingered  with  Adds,  and  soon  agaia  he 
sought  her  side,  nor  left  it  till  the  last,  save 
himself,  of  the  company  had  departed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

**  And  ■hall  we  erer  oq  eoine  futore  day 
Ueet  bot  aa  strangers,  or  all  carelesuly 
Speak  with  calm  words,  then  coldly  turn  away 
Nor  either  feel  one  throb  of  sympathy  ?* 


i»» 


The  winter  was  unusually  gay  in  Rich- 
mond. Social  festivals  continued  until  even 
Alice  began  to  wish  for  some  variety  in  their 
amusements,  and  to  long  for  the  sweet 
Spring-time.  She  had  found  many  admirers, 
and  some  earnest  suitors  in  the  giddy  throng 
that  surrounded  her,  but  none  more  assidu- 
ous and  devoted  in  attentions  than  the  weal- 
thy and  gallant  Mr.  Danvers.  Poor  War- 
ner had  looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye,  until 
at  last  piqued  beyond  endurance  at  the  flat- 
tering encouragement  Alice  was  bestowing 
upon  his  rival,  he  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  her.  This,  however,  only  led  to  hasty 
words,  and  finally  a  sundering  of  the  en- 
gagement which  had,  for  more  than  a  year, 
eiisted  between  them. 

Anna,  who  believed  them  really  attached 
to  each  other,  endeavored  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  her  kindly  efforts  were  only 
haughtily  repulsed  by  the   spoiled  beauty. 

Ernest  Wentwortb  had  become  one  of  the 
most  frequent  visitors  at  Mr.  Stanley's,  and 
although  ever  courteously  attentive  to  both 
the  cousins,  yet  to  a  close  observer,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  place  by  Anna's  side  was 
•omehow  longest  retained,  or  relinquished 
with  most  reluctance.  And  Anna,  too,  felt, 
though  perhaps  without  even  acknowledging 
it  to  herself — ^this  rooming  calls  were  less 
fc^mal,  and  evening  parties  less  wearying 
when  Mr.  Wentworth  was  present  to  give 
zest  to  the  conversation.  She  was  however 
beginning  to  tire  of  so  much  frivolity  and  to 
long  for  the  quiet  of  her  own  sweet  home, 
and  the  endearing  society  of  fond  parents 
from  whom  she  had  now  been  separated  for 
months.  Consequently  she  was  the  more 
happy,  one  morning,  on  the  reception  of  a 
letter  from  her  father,  expressing  his  inten- 
tion of  coming  to  take  her  to  Clifton  the  en- 
suing week,  and  began  to  make  preparations 
for  her  departure,  with  a  pleasure  only  im- 
paired by  a  sincere  regret  at  parting  with  the 


many  kind  friends  she  ^  found  in  Rich« 
mond.  4  • 

Mr.  Eastland  arrived  at  the  expected  time) 
but  having  to  return  immediately,  cou|donly 
be  prevailed  upon  to  tarry  a  single  day  ^11^ 
his  brother's  family.  During  the  day  many 
friends  called  to  express  their  regrets  and  say 
farewell  to  Anna— and  yet  one  who  had 
been  wont  to  call  most  frequently— came 
not. 

As  the  evening  wore  6n  Anna  often  caught 
herself  casting  an  anxious  glance  towards 
the  door,  and  sometimes  too,  the  tell-tale 
color  would  suffuse  her  cheek,  while  she 
could  scarce  suppress  a  sigh  of  disappoint- 
ment when  greeting  her  successive  visitors. 
The  quick  eye  of  Alice  had  not  failed  to 
note  her  cousin's  restlessness,  and  she  not 
unfrequently  made  some  laughing  allusion 
to  the  agitating  effect  Anna's  adieux  seemed 
to  produce.  Then  too  she  would  wonder  if 
this  one  were  not  the  last  to  come,  tantalizing- 
ly  forbearing  to  express  surprise  at  Ernest's 
non-appearance,  although  she  felt  confident 
Anna  was  wondering  at  it  all  the  time. 

It  had  now  become  quite  late-^too  late 
for  any  more  visitors  to  be  expected,  and 
the  family  sat  together  awaiting  Mr.  Stanley's 
return  from  his  o£Bce.  He  came  at  length, 
and  after  chatting  a  short  time  together  it 
was  prudently  suggested  that  the  expectant 
travellers  should  retire  to  rest,  preparatory 
to  the  fatigues  of  the  ensuing  day.  As  Mr. 
Stanley  was  leaving  the  parlor,  he  suddenly 
drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  which  he 
handed  to  Anna,  remarking  that  iie  got  it 
during  the  day  at  the  post  office.  She  very 
quietly  took  it,  and  hurried  off  to  her  own 
apartment  to  seek  in  rest,  and  retirement, 
an  opiate  for  her  excited  spirits.  Curiosity 
however  soon  called  her  attention  to  the 
letter,  the  direction  of  which  was  in  a  hand 
writing  unknown  to  her.  Breaking  the  seal, 
she  found  to  her  surprise  that  it  was  a  com- 
munication from  Ernest  Wentworth ;  to  all 
appearance  written  hastily— -as  if  abruptly : — 

''  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised,  Miss 
Eastland,  at  this  step  on  my  part,  but  I  am 
prevented  from  calling  in  person  to  bid  you 
adieu — and  it  perhaps  is  tvell — for  J  feel 
that  it  might  require  more  self-command 
that  I  could  summon  at  such  a  crisis. 

**  I  may  well  believe.  Miss  Anna,  that  my 
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eagerness  in  seeking  your  society,  as  my 
too  evident  pleasure  when  in  it,  could  not 
have  been  altogether  unmarked  by  your 
ready  perception.  And  you  may  form  some 
faint  idea  of  my  drear  desolation,  at  the 
thought  of  your  leaving — so  soon^and  for 
so  long. 

"This  may  startle,  yet  do  not,  I  beg,  let  it 
offend  you  until  I  offer  its  apology.  When 
first  I  became  aware  of  the  extent  of  happi*> 
ness  afforded  by  your  presence — aye,  of  my 
absolute  necessity  for  that  presence,  I  re- 
solved to  subdue  at  once  such  a  partiality — 
or  if  that  were  impossible,  to  conceal  it  from 
every  eye ;  feeling  and  knowing  that  I  was 
all  unworthy,  and  even  in  no  wordly  respect 
justifiable  in  asking  such  a  boon  as  a  return 
of  this  sentiment. 

"  But  at  this  juncture,  the  eve  of  your  de- 
parture to  your  distant  home,  with  so  remote 
and  uncertam  a  prospect  for  any  renewal  of 
our  association,  feeling  has  overcome  all  pru- 
dential scruples,  and  I  cannot  suffer  you  to 
go  without  giving  it  some  expression  even 
in  this  imperfect  and  humed  manner :  And 
now  may  I  only  venture  to  ask  some  evi- 
dence, however  slight,  that  I  have  not  in- 
curred your  lasting  displeasure  by  Ihe  pre- 
sumption. 

E.  Wentworth." 

Anna  read  and  re-read  these  unexpected 
lines,  breathing  a  sentiment  of  deep  devo- 
tion, in  a  tone  candid  and  manly,  yet  so 
self-depreciating  and  despondent. 

She  felt  too  that  she  must  now  admit  to 
herself  that  she  was  but  too  well  pleased 
at  such  a' disclosure  from  such  a  person,  and 
yet  how  truly  unprepared  for  it ! 

With  what  intuitive  perception  which  sel- 
dom leads  a  woman  to  err  in  matters  of  the 
heart,  Anna  had  long  believed  that  Ernest 
was  far  from  indifferent;  yet  knowing  as 
she  did,  his  character  and  situation  she  had 
not  encouraged  the  idea  that  he  would  have 
confessed  it  so  soon — if  ever. 

Afler  the  first  emotions  of  surprise  had 
subsided,  she  began  to  revolve  in  her  mind 
what  course  to  adopt. 

Upon  looking  into  her  heart,  she  was  al- 
most frightened  to  find  how  much  her  feel- 
ings were  interested,  and  yet  could  she  tell 
him — and  so  suddenly  ?  Still  it  would  be 
unkind  to  leave  no  word  of  parting  and  re- 


membrance ;  but  what  word  should  alie 
choose,  simply  neither  approving,  nor  disap- 
proving his  communication  ? 

The  longer  she  pondered,  the  more  unde- 
cided did  she  feel  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  matter:  at  length  exhausted 
from  the  unwonted  excitement  of  the  days, 
she  fell  asleep  without  having  formed  acy 
plan  whatever. 

It  was  late  when  she  awoke  next  momiagt 
with  scarce  time  for  a  hasty  toilette  before 
the  summons  to  breakfast.  They  were  to 
leave  immediately  after;  but  in  the  haste 
and  confusion  of  departure  she  retreated  to 
her  own  apartment,  and  penned  a  few  hur- 
ried lines  10  Ernest,  which  might  not  leave 
him  quite  to  despair.  Not  knowing  what 
other  disposition  to  make  at  this  juncture, 
she  left  the  note  directed  to  Wentworth  with 
her  cousin  Alice. 

The  last  farewells  were  exchanged,  and 
Mr.  Eastland  and  Anna  left  the  city  for 
their  retired  country  home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


-'*  Passing  away 


la  stamped  on  all  we  love !" 

For  many  hours  Anna  was  too  sad  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  her  father,  but  feeling 
at  length  that  it  was  selfish  to  be  thus  wholly 
engrossed  with  her  own  thoughts,  she  now 
began  to  make  more  particular  enquiries 
about  her  home,  and  of  all  that  had  occurred 
during  her  absence.  She  learned  to  her 
great  distress,  and  what  her  father  had  hith- 
erto tenderly  concealed  from  her,  that  her 
mother,  whose  health  had  always  been  deli- 
cate, was  evidently  rapidly  declining.  It 
cost  much  pain  to  communicate  these  sad 
tidings,  but  Mr.  £astland  felt  that  it  would  be 
but  mistaken  kindness,  only  to  postpone  till 
the  hour  of  meeting,  the  shock  that  he  well 
knew  his  wife's  altered  appearance  would 
occasion  her  afi!ectionate  daughter. 

Sadly  and  quietly  they  pursued  the  re- 
mainder of  their  journej',  and  Anna  was 
soon  sobbing  on  the  bosom  of  her  beloved 
mother,  who  had  now  become  too  feeble  to 
leave  her  room. 

The  balmy  genial  air  of  spring,  however, 
so  much  revived  the  invalid,  that  her  fond 
friends  almost  flattered  themselves  that  she 
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might  still  be  spared  many  years  to  them. 
In  this  hope  Anna  and  ber  father  began  ira- 
mediately  to  make  preparations  for  a  summer 
toor  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  trusting  that  the 
trip  would  aid  much  to  facilitate  Mrs.  East- 
land's restoration. 

Since  her  return  from  the  city,  Anna  had 
been  so  entirely  absorbed  with  her  suffering 
parent,  that  she  had  found  very  little  time 
for  turning  her  thoughts  and  attention  to 
other  things.  She  and  Alice  had  occasion- 
all  j  exchanged  letters,  but  Alice's  epistles 
vere  rather  unsatisfactory — filled  for  the 
most  part  with  descriptions  of  dress,  beaux, 
and  the  numerous  parties  and  places  of 
amusement  she  was  attending.  Ernest  she 
never  mentioned,  and  Anna  almost  despaired 
of  ever  hearing  anything  concerning  him,  or 
the  hastily  written  note  she  had  left  in  Alice's 
keeping.  With  her  parents  she  soon  left 
home  for  the  various  watering  places  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  where,  finding  that 
Mrs.  Eastland  improved  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  expectations,  they  tarried  moat  of 
the  summer. 

Upon  their  return  late  in  the  month  of 
September,  she  found  a  letter  from  Alice 
awaiting  her,  which  had  arrived  several 
weeks  before.  It  was  long,  giving  more  gen- 
eral  information  than  usual.  It  told  of  her 
betrothal  to  Mr.  Danvers— -of  the  many  hand- 
some presents  her  wealthy  lover  had  already 
made  her,  and  of  the  visions  of  splendor  she 
was  indulging  for  the  future.  Frederick 
Warner  had  married  Kate  Sutherland,  out  of 
pare  spite  she  believed — and  it  was  said  each 
had  been  sadly  disappointed  in  the  wealth  of 
the  other.  Then  the  heartless  girl  told  how 
poOT  Fred  was  giving  himself  up  to  dissipa- 
tion, and  how  much  she  congratulated  her- 
self upon  her  own  fortunate  escape.  Ernest 
Wentworth  had  gone  to  Europe.  The  letter 
closed  by  begging  that  Anna  would  officiate 
as  bridemaid  at  her  nuptials,  which  it  had 
been  arranged  were  to  take  place  in  the 
faU. 

Anna  was  much  surprised  at  the  various 
contents  of  this  letter,  and  not  a  little  so  at 
Ernest's  departure  on  a  foreign  tour.  True 
she  had  often  heard  him  express  a  wish,  or 
intention,  to  travel  through  Europe,  but  had 
not  supposed  he  would  go  so  soon.  And  now 
ibe  felt  more  and  more  at  a  loss  to  ac- 


count for  his  strange  silence  towards  herself. 
As  the  autumn  advanced  Mrs.  Eastland 
again  evinced  symptoms  of  debility  and  dis- 
ease, and  it  was  soon  evident  to  her  friends, 
that  their  fears  had  only  been  lulled  by  one 
of  those  fiattering  respites  with  which  con- 
sumption so  often  deludes  its  victims.  She 
seemed  passing  away  from  them  calmly  and 
peacefully  ;— 

**  Am  &det  a  ■oroiiMr  cloodl  away, 
As  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o*er. 

As  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 
As  dies  a  wava  along  the  shore.*' 

And  at  the  close  of  a  chill  November  day, 
when  another  letter  arrived  from  Alice,  beg- 
ging her  cousin's  presence  at  her  wedding 
the  ensuing  week,  it  found  her  watching  be- 
side the  couch  of  her  dying  mother. 

The  last  sad  rites  of  the  solemn  funeral 
were  performed,  and  Anna  and  her  father 
were  left  alone  in  their  desolate  home,  from 
which  the  purest  light  of  domestic  love  was 
to  them  forever  extinguished. 

She  endeavored  to  control  and  subdue  her 
own  distress,  that  she  might  be  better  enabled 
to  comfort  and  soothe  the  deep  grief  of  her 
sorrowing  parent.  A  settled  melancholy 
seemed  to  have  overcast  his  spirit.  And  it 
was  now  that  she  felt  the  power  of  that 
strengthening  and  sustaining  religion  which 
had  been  early  inculcated  by  her  who  was 
gone ;  and  of  which  Anna  and  her  father  had 
a  short  time  previous  made  a  profession. 
They  were  not  left  comfortless,  for  he  who 
is  a  ''stronghold  in  time  of  trouble,''  was 
with  them. 

A  few  months  after  Mrs.  Eastland's  death, 
Anna's  father  called  her  to  his  bedside,  tell- 
ing her  that  she  must  now  be  the  companion 
of  his  cares.  He  informed  her  that  he  had 
on  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  her 
uncle,  who  was  suddenly  involved  in  great 
pecuniary  distress,  and  now  asked  his  assis- 
tance ;  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  such 
a  demand  had  been  made :  and  Mr.  Eastland 
now  disclosed  to  her  amazement,  that  he  be- 
lieved his  brother  to  be  irretrievably  in  debt, 
and  that  he,  himself,  had  not  only  frequently 
lent  him  considerable  sums  of  money,  but 
had  also  become  his  security  for  a  large 
amount* 

Mr.  Eastland  and  his  daughter  conversed 
long  upon  the  subject,  and  although  it  pained 
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him  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  yet  he  felt 
that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  refuse  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's request.  The  latter  soon  declared  his 
inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  creditors, 
and  his  property  was  sold  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice. 

And  now,  when  loo  late,  did  Mr.  Eastland 
experience  the  unhappy  effects  of  his  indis- 
creet kindness.  The  bulk  of  his  own  prop- 
erty he  found  must  go  to  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  for 
himself  and  Anna  to  resign  their  comfortable 
residence,  and  seek  some  humbler  home. 
All  these  things  bore  heavily  upon  his  al- 
ready drooping  spirit,  and  Anna  soon  became 
aware  that  her  father  was  actually  sinking 
beneath  his  accumulated  misfortunes. 

They  had  not  yet  left  that  home  where 
they  had  known  so  much  of  sorrow,  when 
one  evening  Mr.  Eastland  called  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  couch,  to  which  he  was  now  almost 
entirely  confined,  and  putting  an  arm  around 
her  waist,  drew  her  closer  to  his  side  say* 
ing— 

'*  Anna,  my  love,  I  am  well  aware  that  my 
days  are  numbered-— the  sands  of  life  are 
nearly  spent,  and  you  will  soon  be  left  alone. 
For  myself,  I  have  through  the  grace  of  God, 
hopes  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave,  and  a 
blessed  re-union  with  your  sainted  mother^ 
but  you,  my  daughter,  will  be  left  penniless 
in  the  world,  and  this  is  what  embitters  my 
dying  hours.** 

"Oh  father  1  father!"  cried  the  deeply 
agitated  Anna,  "  do  not  talk  so ;  say  you  will 
try  to  live  for  my  sake — my  hands  will  never 
weary  working  for  your  support,  and  we  may 
yet  spend  many  happy  hours  together,  do 
not,  I  entreat,  talk  of  leaving  me  alone  !*' 

'*Iiin  His  will  my  child  who  'doeth  all 
things  well ;'  seek  Him  then  who  has  prom- 
ised that '  when  father  and  mother  forsake, 
I  will  take  thee  up.'  Compose  yourself,  my 
dear  child,  and  listen  to  what  I  am  about  to 
propose.  I  have  been  thinking  while  I  lay 
here  to-day,  that  you  can  perhaps  find  a 
pleasant  home  with  your  aunt  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  it  is  my  desire  that  you  write  im- 
mediately, apprizing  her  of  your  misfortune. 
Will  you  not  comply  with  your  father's  last 
wishes,  my  daughter  ?" 

She  was  too  much  agitated  to  reply,  but 
tenderly  kissing  her  father,  amid  sobs  and 


tears  left  the  room  to  do  his  bidding.  Not 
wisthing  to  remain  long  from  her  father  in 
bis  feeble  condition,  she  hastily  wrote  a  few^ 
lines  begging  her  aunt  to  come  to  them  with- 
out delay. 

Mr.  Eastland  sank  rapidly,  and  in  a  few 
more  days  was  numbered  with  the  dead.  As 
a  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  allow  Mrs. 
Howard  to  reach  Clifton,  Anna,  though 
overcome  with  grief,  was  obliged  to  rouse 
herself  to  attend  to  the  sad  duties  of  the 
funeral.  It  was  well  perhaps  that  she  was 
thus  compelled  to  exert  herself,  since  it  al- 
lowed less  time  for  indulging  her  own  feel- 
ings, now  almost  bordering  on  despair. 

Mrs  Howard  accompanied  by  her  son  Wal- 
ter, a  youth  near  Anna's  own  age,  arrived 
the  day  after,  and  her  considerate  kindness, 
and  tender  sympathies,  greatly  soothed  the 
heart  of  the  lone  orphan. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  ike  February  No.) 


EVE,  TWILIGHT  AND  NIGHT. 

BY  M.  LI.<  W.  U. 

Tbe  flBming  banners  of  th«  West, 

Have  parted  far  and  wide, 

And  o*er  the  space  that  lies  between. 

Light  golden  fleeces  glide, 

As  snowy  swans  are  sometimes  seen 

Upon  a  silver  tide. 

A  glow  is  on  the  btechen  woodst 
The  purple  twilight  falls, 
Like  slumber  soft  o*er  earth  and  sea. 
And  Ardolph*s  shattered  walls,— 
*Neath  which  the  atreom  melodiously 

Unto  the  echo  calls. 

• 

The  moon  doth  climb  with  gentle  grace 

The  mountain's  steepy  height, 

And  myriad  stars  are  thronging  past 

Upon  the  watcher's  sight, 

A  halo  as  from  HeaTen  seems  cast 

Around  thy  brow,  O  Night! 
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POLITICS  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth  of  Philadelphia  has  re- 
centlj  printed  a  sennoii,  delirered  on  Thanksgiring  Daj, 
from  which  we  gire  oor  readers  the  foUowiag  extract,  as 
shoviog  bow  **  Politics  in  Religion"  may  be  bandied  by 
a  brilliant  divine. — [Ed,  Me*M. 


"  Governments  have  a  moral  character  as 
patent  and  as  paraded  as  the  device  on  their 
banner  folds.  The  elder  Rome  was  an  un- 
scrupulous robber.  The  elder  Greece  was 
an  exquisite  voluptuary.  Russia  to-day  is  a 
sturdy  and  selfish  churl.  Prance  is  an  ambi- 
tious and  unprincipled  man  of  fashion.  Spain 
is  a  wasted  and  wrinkled  and  scorned  cour- 
tesan, in  the  decay  and  decrepitude  of  her 
dissolute  living.  England  is  a  cross  breed 
between  the  Pharisee  and  the  prize-fighter. 
And  America  is  a  well  trained  yet  most  pas- 
sionate youth,  of  whom  it  is  altogether  a  pro- 
blem whether  the  manhood  be  a  fine  Chris- 
tian gentleman  or  an  unprincipled  ruffian. 


"  While  the  great  end  of  all  legislation  in 
regard  of  public  vices  should  be — the  pre- 
vention of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  the 
criroinal,  and  so  should  be  always  character- 
ized by  great  moderation  and  mercy — never- 
theless, such  legislation  should  be  powerful 
anil  prompt ;  at  once  impartial  in  its  applica- 
tion and  unyielding  in  its  enactments.  It 
ihould  be  ia^mrtial  in  its  application.  And 
here,  perhaps,  more  than  elsewhere,  iu  the 
short-coming  of  our  criminal  code.  It  bears 
unequaUy  upon  the  castes  of  society.  Its 
type  is  too  truthfully  a  spider's  web,  strong 
as  a  hempen  cord  around  the  wing  of  a  poor 
fly;  but  weak  as  gossamer  to  the  golden 
plaroes  of  the  humming-bird.  It  punishes 
without  mercy  the  shivering  beggar  who 
makes  theft  of  a  coat  to  keep  him  from  freez- 
ing ;  but  smiles  graciously  on  the  fraudulent 
bankrupt  who,  out  of  enormous  robberies, 
can  rear  a  palace  of  marble  and  crowd  it 
with  the  magnificence  of  an  oriental  monarch. 
It  is  all  iron  to  the  poor  drayman  who  hap- 
pens to  joetle  your  carriage  and  mar  a  wheel 
or  a  panel ;  but  only  poppy  and  rose-leaf  to 


a  titled  commander  who,  in  mad  race  upon 
the  water,  runs  his  bark  into  shipwreck — 
the  ruthless  murderer  of  your  beloved  ones. 
It  has  fetter  and  dungeon  for  the  poor  coine^* 
who  utters  a  spurious  shilling ;  but  only  ot- 
toman and  cologne  for  the  swindling  officials 
of  a  banking-house,  flooding  a  whole  land 
with  utterances  as  worthless.  Verily,  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  our  times  has  the 
Pharisee's  moral  conscience;  straining  out 
with  shuddering  recoil  the  poor  gnat  of  in- 
iquity, yet  swallowing  without  shrug  or  con- 
tortion, hump  and  all,  the  whole  monstrous 
camel.     •     *     ♦ 

<<  Our  eagle  does  guard  jealously  and  well 
our  civil  rights.  Let  a  man — I  care  not  how 
unknown — I  care  not  how  insignificant — 
from  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  or  the 
ridges  of  the  AUeghanies — let  him  go  abroad 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  merchandise  for 
commerce,  and  with  the  stars  and  stripes 
waving  over  him — wo  be  unto  the  prince  or 
potentate  who  dares  to  lay  ruthless  hands  on 
one  cord  of  his  tent,  or  one  ware  of  his  traf- 
fic !  Touch  but  his  pilgrim  staff,  or  his  sandal 
shoon,  or  his  scrip,  or  his  garment,  and  then 
beware  !  The  eagle  !  the  eagle  !  How  he 
swoops  and  screams !  But  now  let  this  same 
man  go  abroad  as  a  religious  being,  pitching 
his  tent  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  living  God, 
and  opening  therein  his  blessed  Bible  as  breaii 
from  heaven ;  and  then  let  oppression  rock 
his  dwelling  into  dust,  and  burn  his  heavenl}* 
treasure  into  ashes,  and  alas  for  the  eagle, 
now !  It  will  swoop  you  as  gently  as  *  any 
sucking  dove,*  and  scream  you  as  softly  '  as 
it  were  any  nightingale.* 

"  And  I  say,  shame,  shame,  on  the  eagle  ! 
thus  to  care  for  the  meanest  right,  and  neg- 
lect the  noblest — thus  to  guard  the  small 
fraction  of  a  man,  but  forget  his  whole  man* 
hood.  To  sit  as  an  omnipotent  protector  on 
a  barber's  pole  by  the  Rhine — and  be  scared 
from  a  heaven-pointing  spire  of  God's  tem- 
ple in  Italy.  To  flash  his  eyes  in  wrathful 
fire  when  men  dare  to  shiver  my  wine  flask — 
and  doze  like  an  owl  in  the  sun  when  they 
tear  away  my  Bible.  Shame !  shame !  on 
the  eagle ! 

*'  Our  government  has  been  great  in  its 
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title  things.  Like  little  Zaccheus,  climbing 
into  a  tall  sycamore  tree,  to  show  himself  the 
chief  of  the  tax  gatherers,  it  has  been  a 
>^rthy  '  publican,'  sitting  amid  the  farthing 
boxes,  at  the  receipt  of  custom.  All  praise 
unto  our  great  statesmanship!  We  have 
made  magnificent  battle  for  codfish  on  the 
Banks — and  guano  in  South  America.  We 
have  blustered  for  the  Black  Warrior's  cot- 
ton in  Cuba,  and  thundered  with  great  guns 
for  national  honour  at  Greytown.  We  have 
bearded  all  Europe  on  the  grand  question  of 
diplomatic  costume,  and  maintained,  in  the 
face  of  all  creation,  our  inalienable  rights  to 
wear  either  broadcloth,  or  velvet,  or  homes- 
pun, as  we  will,  everywhere  and  always. 

**  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  us !  We 
are  accomplishing  feats  of  statesmanship, 
such  as  Washington  never  dreamed  of.  The 

*  stripes' — at  least  the  stripes  are  belted 
broad  on  our  banners,  be  it  as  it  may  with 

*  the  stars.'  Casar,  at  least,  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfied. We  have  tithed  all  the  meanest  herbs 
of  the  earth  in  tribute  to  his  treasury.  The 
eagle  has  gathered  straws  for  his  eyrie,  if  he 
have  not  soared  to  the  sun.  The  Eagle! 
nay,  henceforth  paint  me  an  Owl  as  the  bla- 
zon on  our  banners.  A  bird  that  can  see 
every  reptile  in  the  midnight,  but  not  even 
Mont  Blanc  or  Niagara  in  the  blaze  of  the 
sun.  Alas,  alas  for  our  greater  things.  *  Wo, 
wo  unto  us,  for  we  tithe  mint,  and  rue,  and 
all  manner  of  herbs,  and  pass  over  judg- 
ment and  the  love  of  God.' 

"  IVe,  a  Christian  people  !  Ours,  a  reli- 
gious government !  We  '  keep  God's  com- 
mandments !'  We,  *have  no  other  gods 
before  Him  !'  We,  '  make  no  graven  ima- 
ges !'  We,  *  take  not  the  name  of  the  Lord 
in  vain!'  We,  *keep  the  Sabbath  holy!' 
'not  coveting,'  nor  *  killing,'  nor 'stealing,' 
nor  'committing  adultery,'  nor  'bearing 
false  witness!'  Alas,  alas,  every  specific 
precept  of  this  Divine  Law  answers,  in  the 
headlong  course  of  Young  America,  about 
the  purpose  of  a  hedge  in  a  steeple-chase, 
to  show  with  how  high  and  daring  a  leap  the 
horseman  may  go  over  it!  Our  national 
Christianity  is  astrongly  distilled  compound  of 
the  Mosaic  and  Levitical.  Moses  shivering 
the  divine  tables,  and  Aaron  at  work  on  the 
calf!    And  on  the  whole  the  divine  law  in 


the  midst  of  us  fares  worse  than  did  God's 
holy  ark,  when  the  Philistines  brought  it  on 
its  way  from  Ebenezer  to  Ashdod. 

"  Oh  !  thou  Eagle,  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord!  Oh!  thou  Eagle!  'Thy  terrible- 
ness  and  the  pride  of  thy  heart  have  deceived 
thee :  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefl  of  the 
rock,  and  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill,  and 
sayest  in  thine  heart,  who  shall  bring  me 
down  to  the  ground  ?  Though  thou  set  thy 
nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will  I  bring  thee 
down,  saith  the  Lord  God  Almighty  ?" 

"  Oh  !  thou  eagle  !  From  the  death-dust 
of  every  nation  that  hath  gone  down  to  the 
grave — from  the  sepulchres  of  Nineveh  and 
Tyre,  and  Egypt  and  Edom,  rise  shadows 
for  the  plumes  of  thy  wing,  if  thine  eye 
look  not  full  on  the  Great  Son  of  Righteous- 
ness ! 

"  We  arc  met  in  times,  never  so  solemn, 
never  so  momentous  with  magnificent  and 
awful  issues !  If  there  be  truth  in  the  signs 
of  the  times,  then  is  the  Seventh  Trumpet 
already  on  the  angel's  lip— and  the  last  of 
God's  vials  lifted  up  over  the  nations— and 
already  are  there  lightnings  and  thunderings, 
and  great  voices,  and  a  sound  as  of  the  great 
hail  falling  from  heaven  !  and  as  of  the  rush 
of  every  Island  and  mountain  fleeing  from 
the  face  of  an  angry  God ! 

"  The  year  we  are  now  ending  has  been 
a  year  full  of  the  power  of  the  right  arm  of 
Omnipotence.  Under  other  nations  is  al- 
ready awake  and  amove  the  great  earthquake; 
and  upon  us,  amid  all  our  amazing  mercies, 
there  have  fallen  the  seemings  of  a  frown  from 
the  face  of  the  Great  Father.  Oui*s  have 
been  a  parched  and  blighted  soil ;  the  wide 
desolation  of  pestilence  ;  the  awful  calami- 
ties of  a  devouring  ocean;  the  dark  judg- 
ments consequent  upon  gigantic  frauds  and 
dishonesty,  deranging  and  paialyzing  oui 
whole  commercial  machinery  ;  the  grinding 
of  our  Golden  God  into  powder,  and  the 
strewing  it  upon  the  water,  till  the  whole 
land  to-day  is  sick  as  Old  Israel  in  the  com- 
pelled drinking  of  its  bitterness. 

"  And  what  mean  all  these  things,  I  say, 
but  the  shivering  plume  of  the  Seventh 
Angel,  as  he  lifts  the  last  trump  and  pours 
forth  the  last  viol  ?" 
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MY  MOTHER. 


Tbe  fount  from  whkh  my  Iwing  flowed — 
Tiie  calm  pure  fount  of  life  and  Iovp, — 

The  Ptar  that  o*er  my  cradl<;  glowrd, 
And  beamed  my  boyhood's  path  above, — 

Have  ceased  from  earth, — and  lonoly 

Oh  motlicr!  o*er  thy  pravc  I  bow! 


now 


From  childhood*^  dawn  to  manhoo<l>  hour, 
Thy  tender  love  wa«  still  my  guide ; 

It  nnrtured  first  tlie  opening  flower, 
And  all  mine  infiint  wants  supplied : 

Ves,  every  iifo-pnlse  of  my  heart 

Drew  from  thy  brenftt  its  %ital  part ! 

What  visions  of  mine  early  yearH, 
What  acenen  of  love,  what  sounds  of  joy. 

What  prayers,  caresses,  smiles  and  teara, 
W^hat  counsels  to  the  wayward  boy, 

Now  swim  before  my  careworn  eyes, 

While  bending  where  my  mother  lies ! 

H«r  high  pale  brow,  her  patient  smile, 
ilar  lips  where  tenderest  kisses  bung, 

Her  graceful  form,  tliough  bent  awhile. 
So  queenly  when  her  life  was  young, — 

AH  pass  athwart  my  throbbing  brain, 

And  bring  her  image  back  again ! 

I  see  her  by  my  father's  side. 

In  holiest  love  and  union  blest ; 
I  see  them  smiling  in  the  pride, 

On  happy  children  'round  them  pressed. 
And  now  with  fond  parental  care, 
They  kneel  in  mom  and  evening  prayer! 

Oh,  she  was  all  that's  brightest— best — 
So  "  pure  in  heart,"  so  rich  in  mind,— 

Of  every  social  worth  possessed, — 
By  every  Christian  grace  refined — 

Faultless  she  filled  her  part  below, 

Aod  passed  where  only  such  may  go! 

She's  passed  to  heaven — but  oh,  how  dark 
The  sky  from  which  her  smile  has  gone ! 

No  star  now  lires  to  guide  my  berk,— 
No  fount  to  cheer  my  spirit  on. 

Yet,  till  my  life  shall  cease  to  be. 

Her  memory  shall  abide  with  me ! 

A«  B.  Mekk. 


(BhlUvs  ®ahk. 


Once  again  in  the  Bunctum,  the  Editor  of  the 
^emoigsr  offers  his  New  Year's  salutations  to  the 
pablic,  and  resumes  with  real  satisfaction  that 
regular  intercourse  with  the  readers  of  the  maga- 
zine, which  has  been  some  time  interrupted  by  his 
£oropean  rambles.  The  Messenger  is  now  in  its 
twenty-first  year,  and  an  th«  oldest  work  of  its 


kind  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
tlic  Knickor]>ockcr,  (whicli  is  about  six  months  its 
senior,)  it  deserves  the  <!;onerou8  support  of  the 
e^lucated  classes  of  the  country.  More  especially 
docs  it  merit  the  hearty  encouragoraent  of  the 
Southern  people,  whoso  literary  exponent  it  lias 
sought  to  Ik),  and  wliose  institutions  it  has  alwayn 
a])ly  defended.  Yet  we  deem  it  proper  to  tell  tlie 
Southern  people  that  for  years  past,  tlie  Messen- 
ger hius  met  with  only  the  most  meagre  patronage, 
and  now  stands  in  urgent  need  of  enlarged  means. 
or  it  must  share  the  fate  of  other  similar  works 
tliat  have  preceded  it  and  perished.  Harper's 
Magazine  has  probably  five  times  as  many  sul>- 
scribers  Siwih  of  the  Potomar,  though  articles  of 
very  questionable  character  find  ready  admission 
to  it^  pages,  and  even  Putnam's  Monthly,  which 
has  recently  outraged  the  entire  slaveholding  por- 
tion of  the  Union  by  lending  itself  to  the  extrem- 
es t  views  of  the  altolitionists,  has  a  larger  circu- 
lation among  slaveholders.  Facts  of  this  sort 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  people  of  the 
South  are  not  merely  indifferent  to  their  own  lit- 
erary journals  which  spring  out  of,  and  uphold 
their  social  system,  but  prefer  to  foster  those  of 
the  North  whose  aim  it  is  to  bring  that  social  sys- 
tem to  destniction.  We  hope  we  will  not  be  ac- 
cused of  ill-natured  repinings  when  we  say  that 
this  is  cruelly  unjust.  But  if  it  be  so,  we  only 
wish  to  know  it  for  certain.  We  can  not  afford  to 
keep  up  the  Messenger  merely  as  a  matter  of  sen- 
timent, and  if  it  be  the  will  of  Southerners,  of 
Virginit^is,  that  it  should  cease  to  exist,  discredi- 
table as  this  would  be  to  our  section  of  the  coun- 
try, we  ticquiesce. 

Meanwhile  let  us  inform  those  kind  and  tried 
friends  of  the  magazine  whose  names  remain  on 
the  Messenger  books  with  no  unpaid  subscription 
against  them,  that  for  the  year  1855  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  provide  a  literary  entertainment  in  all 
respects  equal  to  what  has  been  given  in  former 
years.  It  is  a  proud  consciousness  for  the  Editor 
to  know  that  the  stinted  support  the  Messenger 
has  received,  during  his  connection  with  it,  is  in 
no  manner  attributable  to  the  character  of  its 
materiel,  since  many  of  the  most  successful  books 
which  the  press  has  put  forth  of  late  were  origi- 
nally written  for  its  pages.  The  Reveries  of  a 
BacMorf  Tuckerman's  Clutracieristics  of  LUera- 
ture,  and  The  Flush  limes  of  Alabama  were  quite 
as  pathetic,  discriminative  and  witty  when  pub- 
lished in  our  columns  as  when  issued  in  book  form, 
though  the  public  unfortunately  did  not  think  so. 
Au  reste,  we  have  still  a  list  of  contributors  em- 
bracing some  of  tlie  best  writers  in  the  land,  and 
we  shall  omit  no  exertion  to  maintain  the  good 
repute  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  to 
the  last. 


And  now,  ^ood  readers,  a  Happy  New  Year  I 
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The  Republican  Court,  or  American  Society  in  the 
Days  of  Washington.  By  Rv/um  WUmot  Grisvold, 
With  tweuty-onc  portraits  of  distinguished  Women. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Ac  Company.    1854. 

The  deluge  of  pneudo-philantbropic  stories  and  sickly 
romances  which,  ^ince  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Stowe*8  "  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin,"  has  overrun  the  Northern  press,  and 
the  apparent  avidity  with  which  this  sort  of  **  machine  lit- 
erature" is  received  by  the  public,  have  not  deterred  some 
fiterling  writers  from  producing  works  of  untainted  and 
standard  excellence.  Among  the  latter  for  the  present 
season,  ^  The  Republican  Court,'*  by  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Gris- 
woUl,  is  preeminent. 

Any  volume  from  the  pen  of  this  learned  and  accom- 
plished author,  will  find  a  first  place  in  tlie  literature  of 
our  country.  The  well-earned  reputation  of  Dr.  Gris- 
wold  among  m  *.n  of  letters  guarantees  so  much  in  ad- 
vance :  and  the  present  work  fully  justifies  our  assertion. 
We  jmrpose,  at  as  great  length  as  our  space  permits,  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  fascinating  publi- 
cation. 

The  Republican  Court  is  a  delineation  of  American 
Society  in  the  days  of  Washington.  It  affords  the  best 
illnslration  of  the  manners  of  those  times,  and  pictures 
with  truthfulness  the  characteristkss  of  the  eminent  per- 
sons who  figured  in  an  age  the  most  important  and  extra- 
ordinary in  our  history. 

The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  comprehended  at 
once.  It  is  a  subject  which  genius  alone  cannot  compass, 
for  with  the  embellishments  of  fancy  it  must  unite  histo- 
rical truth.  It  requires  patient  labor,  research  and  the 
warrant  of  authorities.  What  is  written  must  be  well 
weighed— for  it  has  to  stand  a  severe  test.  With  this  the 
author  appears  properly  impressed.  His  strict  adhe- 
rence to  truth,  in  those  portions  of  the  work  of  which  all 
students  of  American  history  can  judge,  is  valuable  evi- 
dent*" of  a  similar  fidelity  in  other  parts  of  which  we  are 
not  S.I  well  able  to  judge,  not  having  the  facilities  with 
whirh  the  author  has  been  furnished.  Besides  a  large 
eoUection  of  authorities  which  Dr.  Griswold  possesses 
in  his  extensive  collection,  he  says  that  he  has  two  thou- 
sand unpublished  private  letters,  of  which  somo  three 
hundred  were  written  by  Washington,  and  great  numbers 
by  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  Jay,  Mrs.  Cushing,  Mrs.  Pinckney, 
the  families  of  Wolcott,  McKean,  Livingston,  Boudinot, 
Willing  and  others. 

In  our  judgment,  Dr.  Griswold  will  gain  more  extended 
fame  by  this,  his  latest  work,  than  by  any  other  that  he 
has  written.  Although  he  tells  us  it  was  prepared  when 
his  health  was  so  feeble  that  at  one  time  he  thought 
lie  would  not  have  strength  to  finish  it,  (and  actual- 
ly was  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  another  to 
write  the  second  chapter,)  we  find  no  evidence  of  fee- 
bleness in  any  part  or  portion  of  the  book.  With  Dr. 
Griswold  it  must  have  been  a  labor  of  love.  The  peru* 
sal  of  authorities — of  manuscripts — nay,  the  irery  hand- 
ling o(  those  old  and  sacred  letters,  must  have  inspired 
him  with  enthusiasm  for  his  subject.  He  has  infused  into 
the  whole  composition  both  elegance  of  style  and  purity 
of  language.  He  has  made  of  it  in  every  particular  a 
highly    finished  and  artistic  performance,  without  the 


slightest  departure  irom  facts  and  without  any  coloring 
of  incidents.  In  short,  he  has  grren  ua  the  moat  inter- 
eating  and  fascinating  book  that  baa  appeared  for  many 
years. 

The  volume  opena  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  Wash- 
ington was  about  leaving  New  York.  The  parting  with 
his  officers  at  Francis's  tavern  in  that  city  is  eloquently 
described.  "  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  yon,"  aaid  the 
chief  to  his  assembled  warriors,  **!  cannot  come  to  each 
of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  if  each  of 
you  will  come  to  me  and  take  me  by  the  hand.*'  This 
and  his  public  audience  with  Congress,  the  author  calls 
scenes  among  the  most  impressive  in  human  history. 

We  quote  the  following  from  tlie  concluding  portion  of 
the  first  chapter : 

"  Washington,  meanwhile,  surrounded  by  hia  ikmily 
and  friends,  was  busy  with  his  long  neglected  private  aT- 
fairs,  and  with  great  plans  for  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  inland  navigation,  until  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention for  forming  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  which 
he  reluctantly  consented  to  be  a  member.    In  the  begin- 
ning of  1784  he  wrote  to  Lafayette,  '  At  length,  my  dear 
Marquis,  I  am  become  a  private  citizen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac ;  and  under  the  ahadow  of  my  own  vine  and 
my  own  fig  tree,  free  from  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the 
busy  scenes  of  public  life,  I  am  aolaciog  myself  with 
those  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  which  the  soldier,  who  is 
ever  in  pursuit  of  fame — the  statesman  whose  watchful 
days  and  sleepless  nights  are  spent  in  devising  schemes 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  the  ruin  of 
other  countries,  as  if  this  globe  was  insufficient  for  us  all, 
and  the  courtier,  who  is  always  watching  the  counte- 
nance of  his  prince,  in  hopes  of  catching  a  gracione  smile, 
can  have  very  little  conception.    I  have  not  only  retifed 
from  all  public  employments,  but  I  am  retiring  within 
myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  the  solitary  walk,  and 
tread  the  paths  of  private  life,  with  a  heartfelt  satisAc- 
tion.    Envious  of  none,  I  am  determined  to  be  pleased 
with  all ;  and  this,  my  dear  friend,  being  the  order  of  my 
march,  I  will  move  gently  down  the  stream  of  life  until 
I  sleep  with  fathers.*    In  the  following  August  Lafayette 
revisited  this  country  and  passed  two  weeks  with  the 
chief  at  Mount  Vernon ;  and  when  he  was  gone  Wash- 
ington set  oiT  on  horseback  to  see  his  lands  in  the  West- 
em  country,  travelling  in  this  way  nearly  seven  hundred 
miles  along  the  routes  of  his  earlier  military  experiences, 
to  the  scene  of  Braddock'a  defeat,  at  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
What  a  marvellous  book,  could  they  have  been  recorded, 
would  have  been  the  hero's  reveries  and  dreams,  thus 
wandering  between  bis  own  great  history  and  germina- 
ting empires  in  which  'the  free  spirit  of  mankind  at 
length'  should  *  throw  its  fetters  oflT.'    After  hia  return  he 
again  saw  Lafayette,  who  had  accomplished  an  extensive 
tour  through  the  Northern  States,  and  been  eyrtrj  where 
greeted  with  fit  public  honors.    When  at  last  they  tamed 
firom  each  other,  at  Annapolis,  to  which  place  Washing- 
ton accompanied  his  departing  friend,  be  writes,  *  I  often 
asked  myself)  as  our  carriages  separated,  whether  that 
was  the  last  sight  1  should  ever  have  of  you  1  and  thongh 
I  wished  to  say  No,  yet  my  fears  answered  Yes.    I  called 
to  mind  the  days  of  my  youth,  and  found  they  had  long 
since  fled  to  return  no  more ;  that  I  was  now  descending 
the  hill  I  had  been  fifty-two  years  in  climbing,  and  that 
though  I  was  blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  I  was  of 
a  short-lived  family,  and  might  soon  expect  to  be  entomb- 
ed in  the  mansion  of  my  fathers.    These  thoughu  dark- 
ened the  shades,  and  gave  a  gloom  to  the  picture,  and 
consequently  to  my  prospect  of  seeing  you  again.    Bnt 
I  will  not  repine ;  I  have  had  my  day.*    It  was  in- 
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deed  tha  last  mestiDg  of  Laiayette  and  WoBhHigton ;  bat  f  of  South  Carolina  to  agree  the  propoeal,  and  be,  with 
the  Chief  had  not  yet  lived  his  day ;  atormy  or  dark  or  I  Cristopher  Gadsden  and  Thomas  Lynch,  were  appointed 


splendid,  thus  nrach  of  it  was  bat  the  morning,  and  now 
he  was  resting,  not  in  its  night,  bat  in  its  calm  thoagh 
clooM  noon ;  and  new  toils,  different  and  not  less  glori- 
ous, awaited  him  before  the  serenely  magnificent  setting 
of  hii  tun,  and  the  completion  of  the  Tast  proportions  of 
bis  character,  so  that  it  should  not  stand  alone  for  the  ad 
mimtioo,  but  for  the  loving  ami  reverent  amazement  of 
ihe  world. 

With  Governor  Clinton  of  New  Vork,  Waehiogton  pro- 
p<»ed  bujing  the  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga,  but  some- 
thing  preveoted.     His  old  companions  in  arms,  in  France, 
were  very  anxious  that  he  should  spend  a  winter  in  Paris, 
bat  he  dsclincd.    As  often  as  be  was  called  away  from 
home  the  admiring  and  grateful  people  greeted  him  with 
die  firing  of  cannon  and  the  ringiog  of  bells,  but  he  re- 
ceired  aU  honors  modestly,  and  all  evidences  of  affection 
gntefiilly.    Houdon  came  from  France  to  model  his  sta- 
toe,  and  Pine  from  England  to  paint  his  portrait,  and 
MoQatYemon  was  thronged  <vith  illustrious  guests  from 
iDtny  natioos,eager  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  greatest  of  men,  who  passed  his  days  and  nights  with- 
out a  thought  or  fancy  of  ambition,  in  the  cultivation  of 
hie  fium — the  happiest  of  men  as  well  as  the  greatest. 
Then  is  nothing  in  all  history  more  respectable,  more 
dignified,  or  more  wonderful,  considering  the  common  in- 
fimiities  of  human  nature,  than  those  four  years  of  Wash- 
isftoo's  retirement  and  repose,  between  the  ReTolution 
■sd  the  Convention  for  forming  the  federal  constitution, 
is  which,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  called 
10  preside 


ft 


Dr.  Griswold,  in  the  prefiice  before  alluded  to,  claims 
ptrticolar  merit  for  the  next  chapter,  which  is  entitled 
'^Tbe  Convention."  This  is  the  one,  for  the  preparation 
of  which  he  is  indebted  to  an  **  eminent  man  of  letters.*' 
Who  this  anooymons  litifraieur  is  we  cannot  guess,  but, 
tertti,  he  baa  not  added  to  the  attraction  of  the  volume. 
On  the  contrary  we  much  prefer  Dr.  Griswold  by  him- 
Mlf ;  for  really  this  is  the  only  chapter  to  which  critical 
exception  can,  to  any  extent,  be  taken.  We  might, 
ifwewoald,  allude  particularly  to  the  bad  taste  displayed 
in  off>hand  descriptions  of  some  of  the  celebrated  person- 
igcs  who  formed  that  memorable  Convention,  which 
ftioied  the  Constitution.    But  we  let  it  pass. 

After  giving  ns  many  and  lengthened  pictures  of  the 
Northern  celebrities  of  that  body,  the  writer  comes  to  por- 
tnj  those  of  the  South.  There  is  rather  a  happy  allu- 
sioQ  10  George  Washington,  ons  of  the  delegates  from 
MrgiaiB,  whom  he  does  not  presume  to  describe.  **  We 
can  only  belittle  him,'by  praising  him  as  we  would  another 
lasn,"  he  sayn,  and  says  truly.  How  proudly  did  Vir^ 
Sittia  stand  represented  that  day,  by  her  eon,  the  idol  of 
•II  the  States— «f  all  American  hearts  ! 

The  following  sketch  of  Jo^n  Rutledge  of  South  Car- 
olma  is  well  done,  and  is  free  from  the  criticism  we  luive 
just  hinted  at. 


"Bat  let  me  call  your  attention  to  John  Rutledge,  of 
SoQth  Carolina,  an  able  and  most  accomplished  gentle- 
man. He  is  of  Irish  descent  on  the  father's  side,  though 
t  native  of  the  State  which  he  here  represents.  He 
nndied  law  in  the  Temple,  London,  and  returning  to 
Charleston,  commenced  practice,  so  far  back  as  1761. 
Ue  is  very  eloquent,  and  at  once  rose  to  the  first  rank 
in  hk  profession.  When  Hassachusetts,  in  1764,  pro- 
posed to  the  other  provinces  to  appoint  committees  to 
meet  in  a  Congress,  as  one  step  towards  cementing  an 
anion,  it  was  John  Rutledge  who  induced  the  Assembly 


representatives.    He  was  the  youngest  of  the  three,  and 
probably  the  youngest  member  of  the  Congress  which 
met  in  New-York  in  1765.    He  was  but  some  twenty - 
seven  years  old.    The  North,  at  that  time,   knew  but 
little  of  the  South ;  its  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  be 
indolent  and  luxurious,  and,  at  any  rate,  but  little  was 
expected  from  such  a  seeming  stripling  as  John  Rut- 
ledge ;  he  spoke,  and  sober  and  thoughtful  old  men  were 
surprised  into  admiration  and  respect  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  young  representative  from  South  Carolina.    His 
power  over  his  constituents  is  very  great.    When  news 
of  the  Boston  port-bill  reached  Charleston,  expresses 
were  sent  over  the  State  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the 
inhabitanu.    They  came,  and  it  was  easy  to  induce  them 
to  appoint  delegates  to  a  general  Congress ;  but  there 
came  propositions  to  instruct  them  how  far  they  might 
go  in  supporting  the  Bostonians.    John  Rutledge  rose  in 
all  his  might ;  his  subject  was,  *  No  instructions  to  the 
representatives,*  but  full  authority  to  exercise  the  dis- 
cretion, and  a  pledge,  to  the  men  of  New  England,  that 
South  Carolina  would,  to  the  death,  stand  by  all  her  dele- 
gates promised  for  her.    Some  one  in  opposition  asked 
what  should  be  done  if  the  delegates  made  an  improper 
use  of  this  large  grant  of  power  f    With  an  energy  of 
manner  which  was  in  itself  as  forcible  as  an  argument, 
the  clear  sound  of  his  voice  rose  above  the  listening  audi- 
tory, and  rung  out  in  his  short  words,  full  alike  of  decis- 
ion and  honesty,  **  Hang  them.*'    The  impression  was 
irresistible,  and  the  delegates  went  without  directions  as 
to  their  conduct,  ready  to  help  Boston  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  ability.    John  Rutledge  was  one  of  those  dele- 
gates.   Washington  cherished  always  the  highest  esti- 
mate of  his  virtues,  and  he  referred  to  him,  while  he  him- 
self was  a  member  of  that  body,  as  the  greatest  orator 
in  the  Continental  Congress.    He  has  served  his  State  in 
her  highest  offices ;  she  has  unbounded  confidence  In  his 
patriotism,  talents,  decision,  and  firmness,  and  has  now 
sent  him  to  assist  in  making  him  a  constitution. 

The  chapters  following  "  The  Convention"  are  taken 
up  with  descriptions  of*' The  Inauguration"  of  Washmg- 
ton  as  first  President  under  the  Constitution — Society  in 
**  New  York  Metropolitan"  and  in  Philadelphia— and  the 
President's  tours  in  the  East  and  the  South. 

It  is  delightful  to  read  of  the  social  lives  of  those  groat 
and  glorious  persons  who  formed  "the  Republican 
Court."  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  let  into  their  home  circles, 
to  see  them  at  their  domestic  gatherings,  their  dinners — 
their  balls — for  seeing  them  tnus  we  learn  to  love  them 
more. 

Mrs.  Washington  did  not  come  to  New  York  from 
Mount  Vernon  with  her  husbandt  He  preceded  her  by  a 
short  time.  On  her  arrivol,  although  it  was  not  custo- 
mary with  the  President  to  give  formal  invitations,  yet  on 
that  day — ^Vice  President  Adams,  Governor  Clinton— the 
Count  de  Moustier,  Don  Diego  Gardogin,  Mr.  Jay,  Gene- 
ral Arthur  St.  Clair,  Senators  Langdon,  Wingate,  Izard 
and  Few,  and  Mr.  Muhlenberg  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  dined  at  his  table  eii /wni^^.  As  there 
was  no  Clergyman  present  Washington  himself  said 
grace.  He  dined  on  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton.  It  was  his 
custom  to  eat  of  only  one  dish.  After  the  dessert  a  sim- 
ple glass  of  wine  was  offered  to  each  of  the  guests,  and 
when  it  was  drunk  the  President  rose,  all  the  company 
followiug  his  example,  and  repaired  to  the  drawing  room, 
whence  every  one  departed  as  he  chose,  without  the  least 
ceremony.    Such  simplfeity  was  wdrthy  of  the  Chief  of 
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our  early  Republic,  and  of.  what  our  Republic  baa  since 
become. 

Tho  President  on  every  Tuesday  afternoon  received  all 
persons  that  chose  to  call  upon  him  ;  and  on  every  Friday 
evening  the  drawing  rooms  of  the  Presidential  residence 
were  opened  from  eight  till  ten  o*c1ock  fur  viflitR  to  Mrs. 
VVasliington,  at  uliich  the  chief  was  always  present. 
Those  assemblages  were  marked  by  as  little  ostentation 
or  ^e^<trQint  as  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  respectable  cir- 
cles. They  were  accessible  to  the  families  of  persons 
connected  with  the  goveniment,  to  distinguished  stran- 
gersy  and  indeed  to  uU  men  and  women  whose  social  po- 
sition entitled  them  to  a  recognitiou  to  a  polite  and  culti- 
vated society,  wliile  ihey  furnished  opportuoiiies  for  visits 
of  civility  and  courtesy  by  the  more  intimate  friends  of 
the  President  and  his  household. 

We  would  lie  glad  had  we  the  space  to  quote  the  long 
and  deser^'ed  notice  of  Mr.  Bingham  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  reputation  fur  distinction  and  influence  is  found  in 
that  city  as  fresh  almost  at  the  end  of  half  a  century  as 
at  its  beginning — but  we  must  conclude  with  one  more 
extract,  which  wo  could  not  pass  over.  It  is  taken  from 
the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Southern  Tour."'' 

"  Charleston  at  this  period  was  the  seatof  arefinefl  and 
generous  hospitality,  and  in  social  ^egaoce  was  fiir  in 
advance  of  any  other  city  in  the  Southern  States.  Al- 
ways conservative,  her  inhabitants  were  slow  to  admit 
any  innovations  in  manners,  and  the  tasteful  and  rieh 
costumes  of  the  middle  of  the  century  were  still  worn 
therefore  by  the  more  respected  classes,  though  numerous 
modifications  had  been  generally  adopted  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Milliners  and  tailors  correspon- 
ded directly  with  the  inventors  of  dresses  in  London  and 
Paris,  an(n)ad  little  regard  for  the  taste  of  our  Republican 
Court.  Women  preferred  the  French  fashions,  and  often 
improved  upon  tliein.  But  Dr.  Ramsay  assures  us  that 
they  rarely  had  resolution  enough  to  follow  their  own 
correct  ideas  in  originating  styles  entirely  new.  Gentle- 
men were  partial  to  blue,  the  product  of  their  staple  indi- 
gO|  and  most  of  them  had  at  all  times  at  least  one  coat  of 
that  color.  Pantaloons  bad  been  introdoced  and  were 
now  worn  by  some  of  the  younger  men,  but  in  a  few  yean 
they  were  entirely  laid  aside  and  breeches  again  adopted, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  fitness  of  the  more  modern 
garment  for  so  warm  a  climate.  A  keen  sensibility  on 
points  of  personal  honor  gave  rise  to  frequent  duels,  so 
that  more  took  place  in  South  Carolina,  than  in  all  the 
nine  States  north  of  Maryland,  but  it  was  regarded  as  a 
consequence  of  this  practice  that  there  was  a  pervading 
propriety  and  courtesy  in  society.  Drunkenness,  we 
have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ramsay  for  believing,  *  might 
be  called  an  endemic  vice'  there,  and  he  finds  fur  it  an 
apology  in  the  qualities  of  the  atmosphere.  Periodical 
races,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  luxurious  and  protracted 
dinners,  occupied  the  attention  of  old  and  young,  while 
in  dancing  and  music  there  was  a  more  common  profi- 
ciency than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt  observed  that  from  the 
hour  of  four  in  the  aflemoon  the  people  of  Charleston 
rarely  thought  of  anything  but  pleasure  and  amusement; 
they  had  two  gaming  houses,  and  both  were  constantly 
full ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  abroad,  had 
acquired  a  greater  knowledge  of  European  manners  and 
a  stronger  partiality  to  them  than  were  found  in  the  north 
and  foreign  modes  of  life  were  consequently  more  preva- 
lent. The  women  were  more  lively  than  he  had  seen 
elsewhere,  and  took  a  greater  share  in  the  commerce  of 
society,  but  without  any  lessening  of  modesty  or  deli- 
cate propriety  in  their  behavior.    They  were  interesting 


and  agreeable,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  handoone  as 
those  of  Philadelphia.  Tlie  President  arrived  in  Charles- 
ton on  Alonday,  the  second  day  of  May.  A  twelve- 
oareii  barge,  manned  by  thirteen  captains  of  Anoerican 
sliips,  conveyed  him,  with  several  of  the  meet  distin- 
guished gentlemen  of  the  State,  from  Iladriirs  Point, 
and  accompanying  barges,  containing  a  band  with  instru- 
ments, and  singers,  greeted  him  with  triumphal  airs  and 
songs,  «'hilst  a  large  procession  of  gaily  caparisoned 
boats  gave  to  the  river  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance. On  landing  he  was  received  by  (lovemor  Pinck- 
ney,  the  attendants  and  wardens  of  the  city,  the  society 
of  the  Cincinatti,  and  the  military  of  the  district,  all  of 
whom  attended  his  procession,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  |>eople, 
first  to  the  Exchange,  where  he  was  welcomed  in  a  for- 
mal address,  and  then  to  the  house  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception. 

He  remained  in  Charleston  a  week,  and  every  day  re- 
ceived evidences  of  the  affectionate  admiration  and  ren- 
pect  6f  the  people.  The  merchants  were  foremost  in 
rendering  him  honor.  In  their  address  to  him  they  said , 
**  Were  it  possible  for  your  fellow  citisens  to  omit  doing 
justice  to  your  merits,  the  testimony  of  other  nations 
would  evince  their  neglect  or  ingratitude--the  whole 

world  concurring  in  the  some  opinion  of  you 

Sensible  of  the  numerous  blessings  our  connUry  has  de- 
rived from  your  wise  and  judicious  administration,  we 
feel  animated  with  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  gratitude 
towards  you :  suffer  us,  then,  to  represent  to  you  the 
feelings  with  which  we  are  impressed,  by  assuring  yon 
that  we  yield  to  none  in  sincere  respect  and  attachment 
to  your  person  ;  and  we  earnestly  implore  the  Almighty 
Father  of  the  universe  long  to  preserve  a  life  so  valuable 
and  dear  to  the  people  over  whom  you  preside.'  He  an- 
swered, '  Your  congratulations  on  my  arrival  in  South 
Carolina,  enhanced  by  the  affectionate  manner  in  which 
they  are  offered,  are  received  with  the  most  grateful  sen- 
sibility. Flattered  by  the  favorable  sentiments  you  ex- 
press of  my  endeavors  to  be  nsefol  to  oar  country,  I  de- 
sire to  assure  you  of  my  constant  solieitnde  for  its  wellare, 
and  of  my  particular  satisfaetion  in  observing  the  advan- 
tages which  accrue  to  the  highly  deserving  citixens  of  this 
State  from  the  operations  of  the  general  govemmeBt.  1 
am  not  less  indebted  to  you  for  your  expressions  of  per- 
sonal attachment  and  respect;  they  receive  my  best 
thanks,  and  induce  my  most  sincere  wishes  for  your  pro- 
fessional propriety,  and  your  individual  happiness.' 

"  On  Wednesday  evening  he  attended  tlie  corporation 
ball,  at  which  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  women,  many  of  whom  wore  sashes  and  ribbons 
emblazoned  with  his  portrait  and  with  appropriate  in- 
scriptions. He  entered  the  room  with  Governor  Pinck- 
ney,  Senatora  Izard  and  Butler,  and  several  other  public 
characters,  and  after  being  seated  afbw  moments  arose, 
and  passing  round  the  rapidly  formed  circle,  saluted 
every  lady,  *  which  gave  particular  satisfaction,  as  every 
one  was  anxious  to  have  a  good  view  of  him.'  The  City 
Hall  was  elegantly  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The 
pillara  were  re-entwined  with  laurels  and  flowera,  and 
the  walls  festooned  with  banners  and  adorned  with  pic- 
tures. 

<*  On  Thursday  he  dined  with  a  large  party  at  Govemoi 
Pinckney's,  and  in  the  evening  attended  a  concert  by  the 
Saint  Cecilia  Society,  at  which  there  was  even  a  greater 
display  of  beauty  and  elegance  than  at  the  corporation 
ball. 

'*  On  Friday  he  dined  with  Major  Pieree  Butler,  and 
on  Saturday  was  entertained  with  great  splendor  by  the 
merehants  at  the  Ecxhange.  Among  the  invited  guests 
were  the  Governor, (the  senators  and  representatives  of 
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tbe  Smein  CeaifrMB ;  the  attcadant  unA  wardees  of  th« 
di7,  raaideiit  officers  of  the  Nailoaal  and  State  i^orern- 
neais^Bettbers  oTtlio  South  Carolma  legialature  Ibr  the 
CiMrioalOB  diatriet,  and  the  elergj  of  erery  daoooninaiioB. 
Hm  toast  of  the  Praaident  wasy  *  The  conmereial  ioter- 
ua  of  CharlestoD ;'  and  after  he  retired,  the  company 
innk  with  great  enthusiasm,  *Tbe  President  of  the 
United  States ;  long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  praises  of  a 
patefttl  people.'  The  President  left  the  Exchange  at 
dgkt  oVlock,  and  proceeded  to  the  City  Hall,  to  view 
the  eihitntion  of  fire-works.  He  afterwards  rode  with 
Mr.  Isard  to  the  houses  of  several  gentleman,  before  re- 
lonuBg  to  his  lodgings. 

*  Ob  Sunday  he  attended  divine  service,  in  the  morning 
ud  sftsnooB,  aad  dined  in  a  private  manner  with  Gene- 
nl  Mooltrie." 

Wo  cenftea  to  liave  derived  the  liveliest  pleasure  as 
well  at  mnch  valuable  instruction  from  the  perusal  of  this 
vsik.  The  imereat  to  the  reader  is  so  cootanually  kept 
sf  tkat  BO  eoe  who  has  commeneed  it,  can  possibly  lay 
iidewa  till  k  is  finished.  Besides  ito  literary  merit,  the 
volanw  is  readeted  aiill  mors  attractivs  by  iu  illnstra- 
tioBi,  QifJBg  twenty-one  exquisitely  engraved  portraits 
of  distiagmsbed  women  after  paintings.by  Stuart,  Trum- 
boUdcc.,)  and  the  soperb  manner  in  winch  it  is  produced 
by  the  pnblisliers. 


s^ooTHWAUD  Ho!  A  Spell  of  Sunshine.  By  IF.  GUmore 
SUnu,  Esq.  New  York :  Redfield.  1854.  [From 
Jaows  Wood  souse. 

''Southward  ho! 
As  the  waves  flow,  as  the  winds  blow. 
Spread  fiee  the  sunny  sail,  let  us  go,  friends,  go\ " 

tt  Hr.  Simms*  motto,  aad  the  best  criticism  of  this  enter^ 
tusing  volume  would  be  the  simple  declaration  that  every 
Uiisc  *hoot  it  is  SmUktrn,  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  how- 
etor,  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  that  this  is  the 
Chirac  ter  of  Mr.  Simms*  kut  volume;— hi<f  first  and  all 
^hkh  followed  it  hare  brimmed  and  overflowed  with  tiie 
wmett,  strongest  and  moat  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
Isod  of  the  South.  This  sentiment  is  so  strong  in  the 
tothor  of  the  "  Partisan,'*  and  especially  so  stroogly  re- 
galed in  the  work  before  us,  that  some  of  the  pages  of 
** Southward  Ho!"  where  refractor  Nortliem  gentlemen 
'uSer  sjgomeutative  destruction,  are  richly  humorous, 
■roiu  ibe  excess  of  Southern  patriotism  alone.  We  have 
A  right,  it  is  true,  to  take  exception  to  Mr.  Simms*  some- 
what extravagant  caricature  of  r.he  Virginian  in  his  "hours 
vi  rase"  on  the  tavern  porch,  his  teet  on  a  barrel,  his  hand 
(rD&miatjulep,  anda  cigar  buried  in  the  corner  of  his 
utoudi,  (it  should  have  been  a  pipe,)  but  wc  are  so  glad 
(0  meet  with  an  appreciaiive  estimate  of  the  Old  Douiin- 
i«Q  aad  the  genius  of  her  sons  that  this  is  soon  forgotten. 
The  pages  of  the  volume  devoted  to  our  soil  aro  among 
(be  ioost  pleasant  in  the  book ;  especially  do  we  recall 
ni^id  pictnre  of  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  as  tnie 
lo  uatnre  as  it  is  rxqnii^ite  in  painting.  We  claim  to  know 
$oiDf thing  of  those  **  sweet  fields,"  and  we  here  state  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  explored  the  region, 
6at  tt  has  nowhere  been  half  as  truly  pamted  as  in  this 
'i»id  page  of  "  Southward  Ho !" 

Mr.  Sinmis'  deacriptiott  of  Jamestown,  and  his  coup 
<foet(of  the  old  days  there  are  admirable.  His  *'  Legend 
(if  f  oeahoataa"  H  facile  primcepB  among  the  many  poems 
oa  the  sasM  subject  So  much  for  the  Virginia  portion 
of  the  volgme,  which  is  all  we  have  yet  been  able  to  read. 
^  the  Bumeroas  tales  scatlezed  throughout  the  vol 


omes,  after  the  OMuner  of  Signor  Boceaeio,  we  need  not 
say  much,  and  especially  are  not  called  on  to  reveal  the 
**  meaning  of  the  mystery."  Some  of  them  are  interest- 
ing, but  we  would  have  omitted  the  nameless  story  of 
JamestowB  and  the  cargo  of  wives.  Wo  have  spoken  of 
this  workj  thus  ftilly,  because  it  deserves  a  wide  pop- 
ularity especially  in  the  Sooth,  which  it  treata  of,  and 
whose  cause  it  espoosea  with  admirable  fervor.  The 
work  IS  worthy  of  attention  otherwise  however,  and  we 
commend  it  to  oar  fnenda  wherever  they  may  be.  It  is 
pvblished  in  the  uniform  style  of  Mr.  Simms*  republica- 
tion of  his  romancea. 

Wood  Notes,  ob  Carouna  Carols  :  A  Collection  of 
North  Carolina  Poetry.  Compiled  by  Teit^la,  In 
twovolumea.    Raleigh:  Warrsn and  Pomeroy*  1854. 

These  tasteful  volumes  are  worthy  of  a  longer  no- 
tice at  our  hands,  than  we  fear  the  pressure  of  literary 
matter  upon  our  editorial  table  will  permit  us  to  ac- 
cord them.  They  appeal  very  strongly  to  our  South- 
em  feeling,  and  we  have  read  a  number  of  the  carols  witli 
the  deepest  interest.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  poem  of  **  lanthc,*'  by  Mr.  Seymour  W.  Whi- 
ting is  musical,  perfectly  sustained,  and  instinct  with 
as  much  rhythmic  melody  as  any  verse  in  the  English 
language.  This  is  extreme  praise  we  know,  but  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  atake  our  litenry  reputation  upon  the  as- 
sertion. **  A  Day  on  the  Hills,"  by  J.  M.  Lovejoy,  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  Spenserian  verse,  and  his  short 
ballad  **  Napoleon*'  full  of  energy  and  vigor.  Hero  is  a 
verse — 

"  O'er  blasted  thrones  his  eagles  flew. 

The  smoke  of  war  went  rolling  back. 
While  from  the  ashes  empires  grew 

And  shed  their  splendor  on  his  track  ; 
The  hero-gods  of  ancient  time 

SU  in  kis  Bkadowi  common  thiuffs ; 
Ho  stood  above  the  world  sublime, 

His  playmate— War :  his  playthings— Kings.'' 

The  beauty  of  the  line  we  have  italici.scd  need  not  be 
pointed  out. 

We  cannot  in  our  circumscribed  space  more  than  refer 
to  other  poems  of  great  merit — the  graceful  "  Hills  of 
Dan,"  **  The  Marriage  of  the  tSun  and  Moon,*'  etc.  An 
extended  analysis  of  the  volumes  iu  addition  would,  we 
fear,  cause  us  to  stumble  over  many  specimens  of  mere 
chaff,  mixed  with  the  golden  sheaves.  We  must  not  omit 
however  all  mention  of  the  pieces  of*'  Tenella,**  the  com- 
piler of  the  volumes.  Many  of  tbc  graceful  and  beauli- 
ful  verses  of  Tenella  have  appeared  in  the  Messenger, 
and  we  need  not  recall  them  to  the  nicniury  of  our  read- 
ers who  have  more  than  once  conveyed  to  us  the  expres- 
sion of  tlieir  very  great  admiration  for  the  fuir  writerVs  ge- 
nius. They  will  be  found  collected  in  tUase  volumes, 
with  others,  and  we  are  glud  to  have  them  in  our  lihrur>' 
in  this  form.  Wood  Notes  is  published  in  Ualcigh  :  with- 
out looking  at  the  imprimatur  wc  should  suppot^o  them 
to  be  from  tho  press  ofTicknorand  Fiehls,  the  uiOMt  taijte- 
ful  publishers  in  this  department  in  North  Anuricti. 


Th£  Land  of  the  Saracen  ;  Or  pictures  of  Pah^tiue. 
Asia  Minor,  Sicily  and  Spain.  \\y  Bayard  Taylor. 
New  York  :  G.  P. Pulnani  &  Co.  1805.  [From  J.  W. 
Randolph. 

Air.   Buyaid    Taylor's    lost    volume    ut'  travcU — wc 
mean  the  last  publiahed.     We  need  not  i<poak  of  these 
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▼olomea  further  than  to  say  that  they  snstais  the  aathor'a 
high  repotatioii  for  acatenesa,  good  humor  and  that 
**traTeUed  eye"  which,  we  are  infonned«  includes  so 
much.  His  descriptions  of  Jerusalem,  the  localities,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  at  present,  is 
graphic  and  straightforward :  the  quarrels  of  the  iireek 
and  Latin  Christians  with  the  Turkish  guard  posted  in  tlie 
chapels  to  preserre  order,  is  excellent.  The  author 
frankly  confesses  that  he  could  not  realise  the  presence 
of  Christ  once,  in  the  city,  but  gives  a  singular  description 
of  a  perfect  liring  resemblance  of  our  SaTiour.  The 
volume  is  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated. 

Poems  of  the  Oriekt.    By  Bayard  Taylor.    Boston. 
Ticknor  &  Fields.    1855. 

We  hare  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor*s  muse,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  extended  notice  of  this  rolume,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  subject,  reveals  no  new  traits 
of  the  writer.  The  Poems  from  the  Orient  are  a  collec- 
tion of  lyrics  "breathing  full  east,"  and  many  of  them 
of  rare  beauty — the  poem  '*Camadeva"  for  instancei 
which  is  as  graceful  and  beautiful  as  any  verse  of  the 
same  description  we  can  recall.  But  the  whole  volume 
is  far  from  being  equally  excellenL  Mr.  Taylor  will  par- 
don  us  for  saying  that  we  did  not  expect  such  common- 
place* as  many  pages  of  the  book  are  filled  with,  from  a 
poet  of  bis  undoubted  originality.  It  seems  to  us,  too, 
that  we  recognize  our  old  friend  Tom  Moore*s  property 
in  the  ring  of  some  stanzas,  and  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
poems  is  dangerously  similar  to  Tennyson^s  **  Amphion." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Taylor's  originality 
in  the  great  art  of  poesy,  and  we  exhaust  praise  in  de- 
claring as  much  :  we  really  do  not  see  why  he  does  not 
throw  aside  these  MimUarUiett  to  call  them  by  no  harsher 
term.  The  writer  who  can  produce  the  ''Vino  d*oro" 
and  *'  Camadeva"  and  a  dozen  other  pieces,  surely  need 
not  imitate  the  manner  of  Tom  Moore,  or  even  Tennyson. 
**  Poems  from  the  Orient"  is  handsomely  printed,  and 
comes  to  us  from  the  publishers  through  Mr.  Blorris  or 
Mr>  Woodhouse. 

Cloveriiook  Children.    By  Alice  Carey.    With  en- 
gravings.   Boston.    Ticknor  &  Fields.    1855. 

Mr.  Rutherford's  Children.  Second  Volume.  By 
the  authors  of  the  "Wide  Wide  World,"  "Dollars 
and  Cents,"  etc.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 
1855. 

We  have  classed  these  two  little  works  together  as 
worthy  representatives  of  that  host  of  good  children's 
books  which  Miss  Warner,  Miss  Carry  and  other  ladies 
have  been  giving  to  the  world  of  the  fireside.  They  are 
both  pure  and  graceful  tales  which  will  delight  children, 
and  grown  persons  too  for  that  matter.  We  need  not 
speak  of  the  authors.  Mies  Warner's  "Wide  Wide 
World"  has  become  a  household  word  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  read,  and  Miss  Alice  Carey  is  well  known 
to  the  juveniles,  and  to  the  whole  community,  by  her 
graceful  "  Clovemook"  of  which  this  is  a  sort  of  sequel. 
We  commend  these  little  volumes  most  cordially  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  about  to  select  New  Year's  pres- 
ents.   For  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


You  Have  Heard  op  Them.    By  Q.  New  York :  Red- 
field.    1854.    [From  Jas  Woodhouse. 
But  Mr.  U.  it  seems  knew  them,  one  and  all.    A  lively 
amusing  collection  of  sketches  by  a  clever  man  of  the 


world,  and  traveller  in  many  lands,  which  will  wile  away 
the  hours  in  a  railroad  car  or  steamboat  as  well  as  any 
work  lately  pablished.  The  sketches  of  Grisi  and  Ma- 
rio are  interesting,  and  exceedingly  plain  apoken — the 
portrait  of  that  celebrated  gentleman,  Mr.  Dion  Bourci- 
cault,  is  as  neat  and  clear  as  any  sketch  we  recall.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  lively,  rollicking,  style  and  will 
amuse  almost  any  reader  whatever  his  tastes  may  be. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  author's 
"claiming  acquaintance"  with  so  many  celebrities;  but 
are  convinced  that  he  "  draws  the  long  bow"  most  vigo- 
rously in  a  hundred  places. 


The  Illustrated  Natural  History.  By  the  Rer* 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.  With  450  original  designs  by  Wm. 
Harvey.  New  York.  Harper  dc  Brothers.  1854.  [From 
A.  Morris. 

This  is  one  of  those  excellent,  popular  works,  which 
the  Messrs.  Harper  seem  to  have  monopolized  the  right 
of  publishing.  Dr.  Wood's  work  is  illustrsted  with  a 
profusion  of  wood  cuts  of  more  than  aTorage  excellence, 
and  more  real  learning  is  combined  with  this  attractive- 
ness, than  in  any  other  compilation  we  know  of.  Tho 
volume  is  handsomely  published,  and  presents  a  very 
attractive  appearance — and  the  purchaser  may  be  satis- 
fied that  it  contains  in  addition  a  great  mass  of  the  most 
accurate  information. 


Martin  Merrivale  :  his  X  mark.  By  Paul  Creyion, 
Illustrated.  Boston.  Philips,  Sampson  6l  Company. 
1854. 

"  Martin  Merrivale"  is  by  the  author  of  "Father  Bright- 
hopes,"  which  should  be  a  household  possession  of  every 
person  who  wishes  his  children  to  be  at  the  same  time 
deeply  entertained  and  permanently  benefited.  We  do 
not  say  too  much  in  declaring  that  this  little  volume  has 
few  counterparts  in  its  department,  crowded  as  that  de- 
partment is,  with  the  admirable  productions  of  Miss  War- 
ner and  others.  "  Martin  Merrivale"  is  a  much  more  am- 
bitious work,  and  the  story  fills  a  duodecimo  of  mora  than 
four  hundred  pages.  The  book  has  many  scenes  of  snr- 
passing  interest — many  which  touch  the  fountain  of  tears, 
and  purify  the  heart.  If  we  add  to  tliis  the  assertion  that 
many  of  the  personages  met  with  by  Martin  are  delinea- 
ted with  admirable  humor,  wc  have  given  the  highest 
praise  to  the  "  Cross  Mark."  It  is  not  more  than  is  due, 
and  we  most  cordially  commend  the  book  to  every  one. 
We  shall  immediately  proceed  to  read  the  portion  which 
we  did  not  receive  when  it  was  issued  in  numbers,  and  may 
recur  to  it  again.  The  volume  is  published  with  the  great- 
est taste,  and  is  illustrated  by  very  numerous  engravings 
of  passable  quality.  We  have  received  it  from  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  who  has  it  for  sale. 


A  Complete  Treatise  on  Artificial  Fish  Breeding  : 
including  tho  reports  on  the  subject  made  to  the  French 
Academy  and  the  French  Government,  etc.  Translated 
and  edited  by   W,  H,  Fry,    Illustrated  with  cngra- 

1854. 


vmgfl.    New  York.    D.  Applcton  &  Co. 


This  ii»  an  interesting  little  volume  on  a  curious  sub- 
ject, and  seems  to  contain  a  number  of  valuable  lacts, 
highly  useful  to  those  whose  attention  is  directed 
to  the  matters  of  which  it  treats.  The  diagnuna  are  per- 
spienous  and  illustrate  the  text  excellently.  We  have  re- 
ceived tho  volume  from  the  publiahen. 
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PARTY   LEADERS.* 

It  is  a  g;raterul  task  to  review  a  work  of 
genius  from  a  Virginian's  pen.  We  regard 
"Party  Leaders"  with  peculiar  favor  as  af- 
fording gratification  to  our  State  pride. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  is  the 
proper  medium  through  which  Virginians 
should  invite  Virginians  to  the  perusal,  study 
aod  criticism  of  the  literary  productions  of 
tirginia.  That  this  work  should  be  reviewed 
ia  this  periodical  is  the  more  appropriate, 
inasmuch  as  the  leading  ideas  which  form 
the  substance  of  a  portion  of  it,  appeared 
before  the  public  for  the  first  time  in  its  pages, 
under  the  title  of  "  Representative  Men.'' 
When  we  saw  those  papers,  we  were  struck 
vith  their  conception  as  original.  When  the 
present  work  appeared,  we  were  pleased  that 
their  author,  having  amplified  and  improved 
them,  bad  presented  them  to  the  reading 
community  in  a  more  permanent  form.  This 
is  not  the  first  appearance  of  our  author,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  either  in  the  Messenger  or  in  book 
form  before  the  public,  our  Messenger  read* 
en  having  been  delighted  during  a  series  of 
nnmbers  by  the  sketches  of  the  Flush  Times 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  which  work  re- 
vised and  enlarged  was  lately  published,  and 
has  had  an  extended  circulation.  With  a 
nice  perception  of  character,  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  a  strong  power  of  descrip- 
tion and  grouping,  united  with  a  delicacy  of 
feeling  suitable  to  the  most  fastidious,  the 
success  of  our  author  in  this  department  has 
been  equal  to  if  not  beyond  that  of  the  writer 
of  Georgia  Scenes. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  when  we 
saw  that  ''  Party  Leaders''  was  by  the  au- 
thor of  <*  Flush  Times."  Not  until  we 
thoogfat  of  the  stirring  and  graphic  sketch  of 

*  Party  Lzaders  :  Skatebes  of  Jefierson,  Hamilton, 
City,  Jacksoo  and  Randolph;  iocludioff  nocioM  of  other 
diuioguMhed  AoMriean  Statasmen.  By  Joaeph  G.  Bald- 
vio,  author  oF  the  Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Missis* 
•ippl   New  York :  Appleton  Bt  Co.    1854. 
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Prentiss  contained  in  the  latter,  could  we  be- 
lieve that  such  versatility  of  talent  was  the 
giA  of  one  individual.  While  the  object  of 
the  latter  work  is  solely  to  amuse,  the  former 
contains  views  worthy  of  a  statesman's  con- 
sideration. 

The  object  of  this  sketch  is  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  reading  and  thinking  portion 
of  our  community  to  "  Party  Leaders,"  as  it 
needs  to  be  read  and  thought  upon  carefully 
to  be  duly  appreciated.  We  wish  also  to 
consider  some  views  which  our  author  ad- 
vances and  to  deal  candidly  in  our  criticism, 
although  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are 
all  the  time  in  an  excellent  humor  with  one, 
who  for  the  second  time  in  a  different  v.  ay, 
has  so  greatly  entertained  us. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  singularly  applica- 
ble to  the  present  moment.  Theexcitingques- 
tions,  which  so  long  have  divided  the  politi- 
cal parties  have  passed  off  the  stage,  and  in 
the  quiet  which  now  reigns  where  once  such 
bustle  pervaded,  we  can  look  back  and  see 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  contest.  Reflec- 
tion has  succeeded  to  debate.  The  partisan 
editorial  has  given  place  to  the  class  of  works 
of  which  this  is  a  sample  which  will  in  turn, 
afford  material  for  permanent  and  substantial 
history. 

An  age  of  action  is  ever  succeeded,  as  it 
was  preceded,  by  an  age  of  thought.  Those 
great  men,  who  carried  through  our  revolu- 
tion were  succeeded  by  a  race  of  political 
heroes  who  established  our  constitutions  and 
forms  of  society,  and  therein  represented 
principles  which  will  ever  divide  our  people. 
The  lives  of  such  men  are  the  history  of  our 
country :  their  principles  of  action,  the  in- 
dex-mark of  the  feelings  of  our  people  ;  of 
whom  they  were  the  party  leaders. 

The  great  man  is  truly  a  representative  : 
and  this  character  is  the  secret  of  that  power 
he  possesses  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  contemporaries,  binding  them  to  him  by 
unseen  sympathies,  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  age  and  winning  the  appellation  of 
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great.  Representing  certain  feelings,  he  be- 
comes the  spokesman  of  thoughts  struggling 
for  expression.  We  unfold  our  own  charac- 
ter by  yielding  assent  to  his  expression  of 
our  indwelling  and  preconceived,  but  unex- 
pressed and  inarticulate  feelings  and  thoughts. 
The  mass  of  mankind  have  not  the  gift  of 
expression.  They  have  feelings,  passions 
and  thoughts,  mingled  in  confusion  without 
the  power  to  reduce  them  into  order  and  to 
give  to  them  expression.  The  man  who  does 
that  for  them,  they  look  up  to  and  account  as 
great ;  for  he  has  done  that  for  them  that 
they  were  unable  to  do  for  themselves.  He 
has  reduced  to  order  what  to  them  was 
chaos — he  has  expressed  what  was  to  them 
unutterable.  There  is  an  expression  other 
than  speech,  not  only  more  distinct  and  more 
powerful,  but  more  pervasive.  Actions  not 
only  speak  louder  than  words,  but  they  ex- 
press what  words  cannot.  Thoughts  alone 
can  be  expressed  in  words — feelings  are  un- 
utterable save  in  action.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
statesman  in  the  form  of  laws,  embodies  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  those  on  whom 
they  are  to  act,  and  in  proportion  to  the  fidel- 
ity with  which  he  does  this,  does  he  become 
the  living  and  acting  representative.  There 
is,  however,  another  step  in  greatness.  The 
truly  great  man,  having  given  expression  to 
the  struggling  feelings,  looks  back  into  the 
depths  from  which  they  spring  and  discovers 
the  principles  on  which  they  rest.  These  he 
pursues  to  their  legitimate  consequences, 
drawing  hidden  conclusions,  awakening  new 
sympathies,  arousing  slumbering  feelings, 
exhibiting  their  unity  with  each  other  and 
with  feelings  already  known  and  principles 
already  admitted.  He  thus  constructs  a  sys- 
tem, builds  up  a  party  and  becomes  its  leader. 
These  remarks,  which  we  make  as  true  ab- 
stractly, and  therefore  applicable  to  all  great 
men,  apply  with  peculiar  force  in  our  repre* 
sentative  form  of  government.  No  man  ever 
remained  in  public  service  in  America,  with- 
out representing  in. his  feelings,  habits  or 
principles,  something  peculiar  to  the  people. 
So  much  for  the  leading  idea  of  the  work. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  success  of  our  au* 
thor  and  to  give  him  due  credit  therefor,  we 
should  look  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task. 
The  delineation  of  character  has  ever  been 
considered  a  master  stroke  of  mind.    It  re- 


quires a  higher  grade  of  talent  than  the  his- 
toric ability.     Hence  critics  have  so  highly 
esteemed  Sallust,  from  his  character  of  Cato, 
Cssar  and  Cataline.     But  classic  genius  has 
taken  a  higher  step,  requiring  double  the 
study  and  skill.    It  is  to  draw  characters  and 
then  compare  them,  so  as  to  illuminate  one 
by  the  light  of  the  other.     On  this  basis, 
Plutarch's  fame  rests.     Although  a  Boetian 
by  birth — with  an  involved  style— of  doubt- 
ful authority  on  historical  points,  yet  his  Par- 
allels have  been  more  read  and  read  to  bet- 
ter purpose,  than  many  of  the  graceful  ef- 
forts of  the  highest  grade  of  Roman  and  Athe- 
nian genius.    A  superficial  observer  might 
think  that  our  author  took  his  idea  from  Plu- 
tarch and  merely  applied  it  to  American  his- 
tory :  but  such  is  not  the  case.    Plutarch 
wished  to  write  Grecian  history  in  that  best 
of  all  possible  ways,  by  portraying  their  rep* 
resentative  men.     So  far  his  plan  and  that 
of  our  author  concur.     But  Plutarch  sought 
to  individualize  his  characters  by  comparing 
each  Grecian  with  some  Roman  hero,  who 
had  performed  nearly  the  same  office  in  his 
country's  history— hence  he  compares  ora- 
tors with  orators,  statesmen  with  statesmen, 
generals  with  generals,  Demosthenes  with 
Cicero,  Solon  with  Publicola,  Pelopidas  with 
Marcellus.    More  closely  even  than  this  does 
he  pursue  his  parallels  of  character.     As  far 
as  possible  he  compares  those  who  figured  in 
the  same  comparative  period  of  their  coun- 
try's history,  and  who  followed  out  the  same 
principles  of  political  action.      Hence   he 
compares  Theseus   with   Romulus,  both  of 
whom  were  founders  of  nations,  shrouded  in 
the  myths  of  antiquity  ;  and  compares  the 
military  despotism  of  Lysander  with  the  san* 
guinary  proscription  of  Sylla.    Our  author's 
plan  is  different.     Adopting  the  idea  of  Plu- 
tarch in  portraying  the  characters  of  the  rep- 
resentative men  of  the  age,  he  has  departed 
from  his  plan  in  this,  that  he  depicts  in  con* 
nection  with  eaoh  other*  the  advocates  of 
different  principles,  who  contended  with  each 
other  over  them,  at  the  same  time  in  the 
arena  of  American  politics.    He  thus  pre* 
serves  through  his  work  the  succession  of 
events,  and  shows  the  results  of  the  strug^ 
gle :  in  fine,  in  his  own  words,  *'  he  has  uni* 
ted  biography  with  political  history  and  by 
placing  rival  leaders  in  antagonism,  has  made 
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erents  uid  prindplea,  stand  out  in  bold  re- 
Eef  and  given  a  more  striking  expression  to 
the  characters  he  has  ventared  to  describe." 
Id  this  departure  we  give  hitn  credit  for  orig- 
inality, at  least  in  the  execution. 

We  say  originality  in  the  execution,  for 
who  that  has  read  and  thought  about  our  his* 
lory,  has  not  seen  diverse  characters  ever 
straggling  for  different  principles.  It  is  the 
gloiy  of  our  institutions  that  they  foster  two 
apparently  warring  principles  of  political  con- 
duct at  the  same  time.  To  advocate  these, 
as  they  require  advocates,  the  men  of  talent 
in  every  age  array  themselves  on  either  side, 
and  thus  carry  on  the  contest.  There  are  on 
the  one  hand  progressive,  and  on  the  other 
conservative.  The  triumph  of  either  to  the 
destruction  of  the  other,  would  overturn  our 
political  balance.  Hence  we  see  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  day,  the  hand  of  Providence 
(which  in  the  turbulence  of  political  strifes, 
is  attributed  falsely  to  the  whirlwind  of 
chance,)  is  working  out  a  resultant  of 
these  contending  moral  forces,  which  will 
more  with  triumph  into  the  unknown  future 
the  principles  of  American  freedom.  How 
true,  therefore,  is  this  passage  of  our  author : 
''  Accuser  and  accused — once  associates  and 
compatriots  in  the  work  of  the  independence 
of  America  and  Americans — are  all  gone  to 
that  bourne  where  the  mighty  events,  as  we 
esteem  them,  of  this  mortal  life  are  remem- 
bered, if  remembered  at  all,  but  as  empty 
pageants  and  flitting  shadows.  The  memory 
of  these  august  shades  is  all  that  is  left  them 
except  their  works ;  and  the  fame  they  have 
left  is  more  our  property  than  theirs.  And 
justice  to  ourselves  and  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory requires  the  declaration  that  a  nobler 
band  of  patriots  than  those  who  stood  around 
the  first  and  second  administrations  of  the 
government,  never  lived.  If  they  erred 
about  modes  of  administration,  theirs  was  an 
honest  error — and  inheriting  our  principles 
from  the  victors,  we  need  not  take  them  with 
their  incumbrance  of  personal  or  party  pre- 
judices :  for  the  liberty  we  hold,  was  it  not 
bequeathed  equally  by  victor  and  vanquish- 
ed ?— by  Federalist  and  Republican  ?" 

The  order  of  this  work  is  chronological. 
Mr.  Baldwin  commences  it  with  a  parallel  of 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  In  his  own  words, 
"  ve  have  stolen  out  from  the  busy  employ- 


ments of  this  progressive  time  :  from  among 
the  multitudinous  material  objects,  which 
spring  up  in  rank  luxuriance  around  our  free 
institutions ;  from  the  throng  of  men,  the 
scream  of  the  engine,  the  street  roaring  with 
the  tide  of  life— to  visit  the  quiet  cemetery, 
where  the  patriarchs,  the  martyrs,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  repose ;  and  like 
'  Old  Mortality'  with  mallet  and  chisel  in 
hand,  bending  over  the  tombs  in  pious  rev- 
erence, have  sought  to  remove  the  moss 
which  time,  and  the  mould  which  calumny, 
have  gathered  on  their  names.'' 

In  these  sketches,  our  author  has  delinea- 
ted with  great  accuracy  and  justice,  the  first 
political  struggle  on  principle  in  our  Federal 
Government.  At  the  present  day,  since  the 
triumph  of  the  party  of  his  great  rival,  we 
are  apt  to  undervalue  the  public  services  of 
Hamilton,  to  listen  to  nothing  but  the  princi- 
ples of  his  political  adversaries  and  to  adopt 
Jefferson's  inconsistencies  as  rules  of  action. 
While  we  are  reviling  with  indecorous  acri- 
mony the  memory  of  the  illustrious  consoli* 
dationist,  we  are  ourselves  adopting  insen- 
sibly some  of  the  legitimate  deductions  from 
those  political  axioms,  which  we  had  just  de-  ** 
nounced  as  heresies.  That  Hamilton  was  a 
patriot,  even  the  most  narrow-minded  of 
his  enemies  must  admit.  He  conscien^ 
tiously  feared  that  anarchy  was  the  great 
danger  of  the  tendency  of  our  institutions. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar  at  that  day,  and  reared  up  also  in  the 
English  school  of  politics,  should  have  this 
apprehension.  Hence  he  wished  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  the  powers  of  government.  How 
many  abuse  his  name  and  scout  his  memory, 
who  are  for  checking  the  extension  of  the 
institutions  of  the  South  by  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government — nay,  many  who  pre- 
fer to  carry  on  all  public  improvements  at 
the  chaige  and  by  the  agency  of  govern- 
ment, instead  of  conducting  them  on  the  in- 
dividual principle.  The  red  republican  an- 
archist, who  above  all  other  men  detests 
Hamilton,  and  whom  Hamilton  detested 
above  all  other  men,  only  carries  to  extremes 
his  cameo-stone  principles  when  he  asserts 
thai  government  should  give  land  to  the  land- 
less, employment  to  the  laborer  and  by  tax- 
ation on  the  property  holder,  should  instruct 
in  the  three  R's,  the  ragged  children  of  the 
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Five  Points.  Our  author  thus  sums  up  the 
great  influence  Hamilton's  opinions  now  have 
in  .our  country : 

'^  His  influence,  though  more  of  class  than 
/efierson's,  was  not  less  durable.  He  ad- 
dressed the  mercantile,  professional  and  mil- 
itary classes,  representing  a  great  portion  of 
the  wealth  and  talent  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially of  the  commercial  cities :  and  in  his 
own  State  he  wielded  an  influence  and  had  a 
popularity  almost  unequalled ;  and  strength- 
ened by  the  circumstances  attending  his 
death,  he  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men, an  impression  of  his  power  and  his 
worth,  never  felt  since  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington. His  writings  have  passed  into  the 
text-books  of  schools,  and  colleges,  and  pol- 
iticians, and  are  quoted  as  authority  in  se- 
nates and  courts.  State  and  Federal,  supreme 
and  inferior,  and  not  less  for  their  reasoning 
than  their  style,  have  become  classics  in  our 
political  literature  to  endure  as  long  as  the 
institutions  they  illustrate.'' 

The  sketch  of  Mr.  JefTersoa,  as  drawn  by 
our  author,  is  eminently  successful.  He 
seizes  the  fundamental  idea,  on  which  rested 
his  whole  political  system.  On  page  72  we 
find  these  words:  ''He  felt  jealous  of  all 
governments  and  was  full  of  distrust  of  all 
who  controlled  them.  His  sympathies  were 
with  the  people.  He  was  for  a  weak  gov- 
ernment. He  thought  the  world  was  gov- 
erned over  much."  In  this  quotation,  we 
have  the  concentrated  essence  of  all  Jeffer- 
son felt  and  thought  about  government.  It 
was  just  there  that  he  fused  with  the  popu- 
lar feeling  on  the  subject ;  and  in  expressing 
this  idea,  acting  on  this  principle,  and  em- 
bodying this  feeling,  he  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  system,  the  leader  of  that 
party.  The  manner  in  which  we  find  this 
feeling  accounted  for  by  the  author  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  It  was  a  bold  generali- 
zation— a  new  suggestion.  He  called  on  his- 
tory to  show  that  the  world  had  always  been 
wrong  and  started  a  new  school  of  politics, 
looking  to  antiquity  not  for  truth,  but  only  to 
point  out  the  consequences  of  error.  This 
was  at  the  bottom  of  his  strict  construction. 
He  was  for  circumscribing  the  powers  of  all 
sorts  of  government.  In  obedience  to  this 
principle,  he  divorced  Church  and  State ;  and 
withdrew  from  hereditary  aristocracy  the 


fostering  hand  of  governmental  aid.     This 
peculiarity  of  his  system,  rejecting  as  its  pat- 
tern all  previous  types  of  government,  left 
its  leader  to  his  own  unaided  reason.     It  is 
this  fact,  that  accounts  for  those  many  in- 
consistencies, which  the  author  has  so  vi- 
vidly portrayed.     They  arose  not  from  his 
system,  but  from  departures  from  it.     He 
shrunk  back  from  the  astounding  con clu.sions 
to  which  his  system  logically  led.     The  dan- 
ger with  all  original  characters  is,  that  they 
are  apt  to  depart  from  their  preconceived 
design.     We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  men- 
tal character  of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  more  of 
originality,  than  any  that  our  work  treats  of. 
His  mind  was  of  that  massive  mould,  fit  to 
form  new  and  lasting  systems  of  political 
and  social  philosophy ;  not  of  that  superfi- 
ciality that  only  strives  to  put  old  ideas  in  a 
new  light.     His  was  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
discovering  a  new   world,  and  leaving  to 
those  who  were  to  come  after  him  to  clear 
up  and  cultivate  those  unexplored  regions. 
So  far  has  our  author  adhered  to  his  plan. 
After  this  sketch  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson, 
he  comes  to  speak  of  John  Randolph  of  Roan- 
oke.    In  treating  of  him  alone,   he  has  de- 
parted from  his  plan  through  necessity.     In 
character  and  in  principle,  Randolph  was 
truly  unique.     Highly  elevated  in  social  po- 
sition and  exclusive  in  his  feelings,  he  called 
himself  and  truly  was  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Slightly  glancing  at  him,  one  is  puz- 
zled how  one  so  different  from  the  general 
type  of  character  in  our  democratic  times, 
could  have  in  his  heart  any  chord  in  unison 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people.     Before 
reflecting  maturely  on  the  subject,  we  have 
often   wondered  how  the  aristocratic  hermit 
of  Roanoke  ever  retained  such  a  hold  upon 
that  people,  whom  he  himself  characterised 
as  ''  such  a  constituency  as  man  never  had, 
and  never  will  hare  again.''     In  bis  princi- 
ples, he  was  not  only  unique,  but  entirely 
consistent,  and  hence  our  author  could  com- 
pare him  with  no  one  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  have  seen  how  Jefferson  fell  into  Hamii- 
tonian   errors.     Mr.   Calhoun,   afler  whom 
Randolph's  school,  of  which  he  was  only  a 
disciple,  has  ever  been,  and  for  a  long  time 
will,  continue  to  be  named,  was  not  consist- 
ent.    But  of  all  others,  Mr.  Randolph  was 
the  truest  representative  in  principle  and 
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spirit  of  the  Virginia  school  of  politics. 
Here  observe  this  eloquent  passage  of  our 
author  on  this  subject : 

"  If  history  gives  us  any  knowledge  of 
any  other  public  man  so  true  and  loyal  to  an 
idea^  as  this  man  was,  we  do  not  know  the 
volume  in  which  it  is  written.  He  was  con- 
stant throughout  his  long  and  troubled  life  to 
this  leading  principle.  Other  men  deserted 
it— others  forgot  it— K>thers  deviated,  and 
afler  a  while  came  back — others  were  con- 
verted to  it ;  but  amid  all  fluctuations  and 
backslidings,  in  adversity  and  prosperity, 
through  all  changes  of  dynasty,  alone  and  in 
whatever  associations 
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He  stood  like  a  lie^ht  house,  solitary  and 
alone,  on  the  bleak  coast,  and  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  the  storm  and  the  whelromg  waves, 
with  an  unrewarded  and  self- wasting  fidelity, 
he  gave  out  ever  the  twinkling  light  that 
warned  the  heedless  ship  of  state  from  the 
breakers  and  the  lee  shore  of  federalism. 
He  preached  State  Rights,  as  if  his  life  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  ministry  of  those 
doctrines.  Whenever  he  spoke — whenever 
he  wrote — ^wherever  he  went — Siaie  Rights, 
Siaie  Rights,  State  Rights,  were  the  ex- 
hanstless  themes  of  his  discourse.  Like 
Xavier,  with  his  bell  ringing  before  him,  as 
he  walked  through  strange  cities,  addressing 
the  startled  attention  of  the  wayfarers  with 
the  messages  of  salvation  and  denouncing 
the  coming  wrath,  Randolph  came  among 
men,  the  untiring  apostle  of  his  creed,  ever 
raising  his  shrill  voice  against  the  alarming 
incroachroents  of  the  federal  government.'' 
"  Nor  was  he  without  his  reward.  The  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  his  school,  in  their  fun- 
damental and  primitive  purity,  were  well- 
nigh  lost,  after  the  era  of  the  fusion  of  par- 
ties in  Monroe's,  if  not,  indeed,  under  the 
'silken  Mansfieldism'  of  Madison's  adminis- 
tration. The  old  knights  and  cavaliers  of 
the  Sooth  were  living,  indeed,  but  were  tor- 
pid; like,  as  we  have  somewhere  seen  it 
quoted,  the  knightly  horsemen  in  the  en- 
chanted cave,  seated  on  their  steeds  with 
lances  in  rest  and  warlike  port,  but  rider  and 
horse  speil-bound  and  senseless  as  marble, 
until  the  magician  blew  his  horn,  when,  at 


sprang  forth  to  deeds  of  chivalrous  empfiM  S 
so  Randolph's  clarion  tones  waked  the  lead* 
ers  of  his  party  to  battle  for  the  cause  of 
their  order." 

For  several  reasons  we  regard  Mr.  Bald- 
win's sketch  of  Randolph  the  most  interest* 
ing  portion  of  the  work.  He  seems,  even 
better  than  Mr.  Garland,  to  have  understood 
his  character  as  a  whole,  and  thus  better  able 
to  reconcile  all  those  traditional  incidents, 
which  seem  to  make  him  the  most  inconsist- 
ent of  all  eccentric  characters. 

Our  author  fully  understood  the  peculiar 
condition  of  social  affairs  in  Virginia,  and 
how  it  moulded  thi  character  of  Randolph. 
His  description  of  the  different  circumstan* 
ces  of  the  settlement  of  Virginia  and  the 
New  England  States,  (pages  148  to  154,)  is 
worthy  of  all  attention. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  he  could  not 
compare  the  whole  of  Randolph's  character 
with  that  of  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  yet 
he  has  very  happily  illustrated  several  phases 
of  it,  by  contrasting  them  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  Patrick  Henry  and  Henry  Clay,  in 
which  he  makes  the  reader  fully  appreciate 
by  his  bold  contrast,  the  characters  of  each. 
In  our  author's  last  parallel,  we  think  he  is 
entitled  to  greatest  credit  for  originalty.  His 
sketch  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  was  origi- 
nal only  in  execution.  That  they  were  co- 
temporaneous  political  antipodes,  every  body 
knew,  and  every  one  has  studied  the  character 
of  the  one  in  conj  unction  with  that  of  the  other. 
His  sketch  of  Randolph,  deserving  of  com- 
mendation as  it  is,  is  any  thing  but  original. 
Nature  made  bis  character  isolated,  and  to 
have  parallelised  him  with  any  body  else, 
would  have  violated  nature.  Our  author  is 
the  firit  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  thought 
of  comparing  Clay  and  Jackson.  It  seems 
strange  at  first,  that  one  of  our  greatest 
statesmen  and  orators  should  be  compared 
with  a  veteran  warrior— but  when  we  recol- 
lect that  it  is  the  ground  plan  of  the  book 
before  us  to  sketch  the  feelings  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  exhibited  in  their  representa- 
tive men,  it  is  clear  how  appropriately  this 
parallel  was  conceived.  We  always  thought 
of  the  Author  of  the  American  System  as  a 
second  Hamilton,  with  none  of  his  training 
in  the  camp,  but  schooled  in  the  hardships  of 


the  first  blast  they  quickened  into  life,  and  poverty,  endowed  with  wider  human  sens!- 
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bOities,  more  vivid  feelings,  and  more  ex- 
pressive of  them :  in  a  word,  a  greater  na- 
tive orator— of  greater  confidence  in  the  peo- 
ple, but  desirous  of  turning  their  energies 
and  directingtfaeir  affections  to  strengths  n  the 
government,  which  would  in  turn  strengthen 
the  nation. 

Before  we  saw  this  sketch,  we  had  never 
fully  appreciated  the  representative  trait  in 
the  character  of  Jackson.  We  had  thought 
that  his  bravery,  his  simple  habits,  strong 
and  plain  mind  and  successful  generalship, 
had  endeared  him  to  the  American  people  ; 
but  with  our  author's  aid,  we  see  his  popularity 
had  a  much  deeper  foundation.  Of  clear  mind 
and  iron  will,  he  represented  the  go-ahead 
spirit  of  the  age.  Before  his  time,  the  fed- 
eral government  was  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  the  masses.  In  the  debates  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention,  we  see  from  many  speak- 
ers on  both  sides,  that  an  idea  was  prevalent 
that  the  government  would  be  controlled  by 
and  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  upper 
classes  of  society.     This  is  even  now  the 


author « to  his  thoughts,  the  intellect  always 
leaves  its  impression  on  it  and  gives  it  its 
characteristic  hue.  Springing  out  of  the 
native  intellectual  character,  it  has  all  of  ita 
distinguishing  traits,  and  is  merely  woven 
around  the  thought.  Our  author's  first  pro- 
duction, "  Flush  Times,"  was  a  work  well 
suited  to  his  temper,  and  thus  its  style  har* 
monises  so  well  with  the  subject.  It  has  a 
freshness  and  a  piquancy  about  it,  that 
excellently  touches  off  a  character,  and  ez-^ 
hibits  its  prominent  points  relieved  from  a 
back  ground  of  contrast.  This  makes  his 
style  so  good  in  these  parallel  sketches.  But 
he  has  brought  too  much  of  this  sketch  vrri* 
ting  into  the  work  before  us,  to  do  himself  due 
justice.  Although  this  work  modestly  pur* 
ports  to  be  merely  sketches  of  Party  Lead-- 
ers,  it  is  in  our  opinion  a  work  of  higher  and 
worthier  object.  His  recounting  of  those 
stirring  political  events,  which  while  they  ex- 
hibited the  character  of  our  people,  moulded 
their  destinies,  and  that  not  noiselessly,  hut 
by  violent  contests,  is  sometimes  too  much 


unknown  cause  of  a  prejudice  against  the  i  in  the  style  of  a  flippant  narration  of  a  rac- 
governmentthatperhapsneverwillbe  wholly  coon  hunt  in  the  Southwest.  It  lacks  that 
effiiced.  Jackson,  however,  in  spite  of  this;  massive  dignity  which  impresses  the  mind 
feeling,  exhibited  to  the  people  that  specta-i  with  the  importance  of  the  events  detailed, 
cle  so  consolatory  to  thfir  self-esteem,  that  {Though  its  ease  and  grace  may  please,  it 
an  executive,  elected  by  their  suffrages,  had !  does  not  call  up  the  energies  of  thd  mind, 
the  iron  will  to  challenge  a  sovereign  State '  and  therefore  the  impression  made  is  not  as 
by  his  proclamation-— to  defy  the  other  de- ;  permanent  as  it  should  be.  ft  is  better  suited 
partment  by  his  overwhelming  popularity!  for  the  light  magazine  to  be  found  on  parlor 
with  the  masses  of  the  people.  Of  our  au-'easy  chairs  and  luxurious  sofas,  than  for  the 
thor's  great  fairness  and  candor  with  all  his !  ponderous  folio  on  the  student's  desk ;  while 
characters,  the  following  conclusion  of  his! it  contains  thoughts  worthy  of  a  more  sub- 
sketch  of  Jackson  is  an  example  :  stantial  garb,  and  not  requiring  the  casual 

"  We  are  pained  to  be  forced  by  truth  to  illumination  of  the  essay  style  to  be  read  by 
say  that  the  hero's  character,  of  such  robust  snatches  while  the  mind  is  weary.  There  is 
anr!  stalwart  proportions  and  vital  with  mas-: also  an  inflatedness  in  certain  portions,  re- 
sive  and  masculine  strength,  was  incomplete,  suiting  from  an  undue  enthusiasm  which,  had 
Like  some  Gothic  tower,  dimly  seen  by  star- 1  it  been  more  subdued,  would  have  given  so- 
light,  it  leaves  the  impression  of  power  akin^lidity  rather  than  gas.  Though  these  portions 
to  the  terrific  and  sublime :  but  wants  the  =  are  comparatively  few,  yet  there  are  many 
softening  light  of  this  absent  grace  to  make  others  of  genuine  eloquence.  The  quotations 
it  lovely  to  the  contemplation  and  dear  to  the 'made  to  illustrate  other  portions  of  this  re- 
heart.''  (View  are  also  fair  samples  of  the  author's 

The  style  of  our  author  deserves  consid- ;  general  style.  Some  of  the  finest  passages 
eration.  For  some  purposes  it  is  admirable.  \ve  are  unable  to  quote  on  account  of  their 
So  easy,  so  clear,  and  with  a  certain  graceful !  length — but  will  content  ourselves  by  refer- 


lightness  that  renders  it  so  pleasant,  it  is 
what  we  would  call  an  amiable  style.  Style 
being  the  mode  of  expression  given  by  an 


ring  our  readers  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
sketches  of  Randolph  and  Clay. 
We  also  direct  their  attention  to  the  high 
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moral  tone  of  the  whole  book — its  fearless 
criticisms  and  explicit  censure,  whenever 
censure  is  deserved,  which,  while  it  may  be 
condemned  by  the  mindless  partisan  and 
ephemeral  demagogue,  must  ivin  the  appro- 
val of  all  of  hightoned  and  enlarged  intel- 
lects. 

Our  readers  may  like  to  know  something 
about  the  author  of  '*  Party  Leaders"  and 
"  Flush  Times."  Without  the  pleasure  of  a 
penonal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  indeed 
living  in  a  portion  of  the  State  so  remote 
from  that  of  his  bi.th,  as  never  to  have  heard 
of  him  before  the  appearance  of  his  first 
work,  we  were  so  much  attracted  thereby 
that  we  have  made  many  inquiries  about 
him  the  result  of  which  with  pleasure  we  lay 
before  our  readers.  The  ''  Flush  Times'' 
are  sportively  dedicated  to  the  *'  Old  Folks 
at  Home  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah," 
Mr.  Baldwin  having  been  born  and  reared  at 
Winchester,  Virginia.  He  is  the  nephew  of 
the  late  Briscoe  G.  Baldwin,  one  of  the  jus- 
tices in  our  Court  of  Appeals;  to  whose 
memory  he  has  touchingly  inscribed  his  pro- 
duction now  under  review.  Surely  no  more 
suitable  tributo  could  be  paid  to  the  memory 
of  such  a  man.  By  profession  a  lawyer,  our 
aathor  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  its 
pnMectttion  in  Livingston,  Alabama,  where, 
in  his  intervals  of  leisure,  he  has  favored  the 
public  with  his  literary  productions.  We 
learn  that  he  has  recently  removed  thence 
to  San  Francisco,  California,  where  on  an 
enlarged  theatre  he  is  engaged  in  practising 
his  profession.  We  hope  that  the  pursuits 
of  ambition  may  not  induce  him  to  abandon 
bis  pen,  but  that  his  visit  to  the  great  Ophir 
of  tbe  West  may  so  enlarge  his  observation, 
that  in  the  maturity  of  his  faculties,  he  may 
fstum  tothe  mother  commonwealth  and  spend 
bis  life  in  promoting  her  literary  fame.  That 
our  readers  may  see  that  this  review  is  no 
indiscrimmate  eulogy  of  this  work,  we  sub- 
join  m  conclusion  the  following  estimate  of 
its  merits  by  a  distinguished  Virginia  states- 
nan,  who  has  occupied  a  prominent  position 
ia  the  councils  of  the  nation.  "  It  is  a  noble 
production,  full  of  profound  thought,  dis- 
criminating judgment,  just  criticism  and  ele- 
cted sentiments  expressed  in  a  most  cap- 
tivating and  eloquent  style.  It  is  a  book  of 
^hich  any  man  might  well  bo  proud.  If  there 


be  any  fault  to  be  found  with  it,  it  would  be 
from  the  rich  exuberance  of  the  genius  of 
the  author  which,  like  a  luxuriant  vine,  seems 
to  ouerruu  its  subject.  It  is  a  book  just  ac- 
I  cording  to  my  fancy,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
!  most  captivating  in  our  language." 

D. 


TO  THOSE  I  LOVE. 

When  I  iccaU  life's  golden  hours, 

How  sweet  doth  memVy  brin^, 
The  flowVets  plockM  from  the  rosj  bowers 

Of  love's  perennial  spring. 

Sweet  memory  ever  bathe  my  soul, 

r  ^e  fragrance  of  these  flowers, 
To  soothe  when  gently  o'er  me  roll 

Clouds  dipp'd  in  autumn  showers. 

And  as  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

In  th'  cold,  but  peaceful  grave, 
I  wiU  not  bid  you  o'er  me  weep. 

But  o'er  roe  gently  wave. 

And  when  my  soul  to  worlds  on  high, 
'*'   On  angel  pinions  soara, 
Bathed  in  the  softest,  sweetest  sigh, 
I'll  seek  the  golden  doors. 

And  when  thy  leaves  shall  wither  too, 

As  fades  the  radiant  beam. 
We'll  form  a  wreath  of  loveliest  hue,  "^ 

Where  Jesus  reigns  supreme. 

w.  %,  r. 


THE  DEAD  WITNESS. 

A  TALE. 
BY   H.  H.  CLGMENT8. 

Night  under  the  tropics !  Orion  came 
forth  from  the  chambers  of  the  infinite,  and 
stood  in  his  belt  and  sword,  like  some  valiant 
hero,  resting  amid  his  foes,  and  guarding 
the  equatorial  zone  from  the  invading  march 
of  the  intrusive  day.  Silence  above  and  be* 
low ;  a  huge  emerald  sea,  glittering  with  the 
wild  lustre  of  a  myriad  of  fires,  burns  be* 
neath  us,  brightening  our  track  over  tbe  wide 
deep.  On  this  burnished  throne  our  ship 
sits  floating  and  winning  a  consent  of  safety 
from  the  conquering  waves,  as  she  triumphs 
in  her  broad  domain,  of  sky  and  water. 
How  freshly  these  impressions  come  upon 
us  at  the  midnight  hour ;  thought  is  busy, 
but  not  in  intercourse  with  the  world,  ooly 
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with  the  creatures  of  its  own  Universe.  The 
spell  of  memory  is  upon  the  spirit,  and  it 
wanders  back  to  those  distant  days,  whose 
reviving  creation  sometimes  cheats  life  of 
its  coldness  and  its  shadows. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie,  by  an  un- 
expected and  sudden  stir  of  the  night  watch, 
who  ran  towards  the  officer  of  the  deck. 
We  were  in  latitude  27®  55^ ;  longitude 
96®  19^  East,  and  had  just  passed  through  a 
heavy  gale ;  the  guns  were  unhoused  and 
placed  in  their  wonted  positions,  the  decks 
had  been  cleared,  so  as  to  prevent  any  im- 
mediate interruption  of  what  was  passing, 
and  not  perceiving  any  cause  of  alarm,  I 
moved  towards  the  spot,  to  ascertain  the  oc- 
casion of  the  commotion. 

"  Did  you  see  any  thing,  sir  ?"  inquired 
the  man  breathlessly,  and  trembling  in  every 
fibre. 

** No ;  what's  the  matter?" 

'*  The  evil  spirit,  or  some  other  goblin  is 
on  deck :  I  just  saw  a  man,  creeping  along 
under  the  guns,  whose  look  was  frightful  to 
behold." 

<* Nonsense,  Johnson;  you  have  been 
dreaming,— sleeping  on  duty,^and  if  you 
are  not  more  careful,  Fll  report  you." 

Johnson  went  back  to  his  station  grumbling, 
and  reluctantly  took  his  post.  Sailors  are 
proverbially  superstitious,  whether  it  is  the 
danger  of  their  calling,  or  their  general  sepa- 
ration from  the  world,  that  superinduces  a 
sometimes  solemn  sense  of  the  supernatural 
I  know  not ;  certain  it  is,  they  luxuriate  in 
its  bewilderment,  and  it  works  a  strange  ef- 
fect upon  the  minds  of  others.  These  grand 
tragedies  of  the  sea,  they  rehearse  over  and 
over  in  the  forecastle,  and  perhaps  they  en- 
dow their  character  with  this  essence  of  the 
marvellous.  This  knowledge  made  me  treat 
with  indifference  the  impressions  of  this 
man.  Time  and  experience  gave  me  diffe- 
rent instructions. 

Without  giving  the  remotest  credit  to  the 
statement  of  Johnson,  I  went  below  and 
slept  soundly.  At  seven  bells,  the  mid- 
shipman came  to  my  bed,  and  with  the  usual 
word,  *'  it  is  seven  bells  sir,"  aroused  me  for 
the  duties  of  the  day.  There  was  a  muster- 
ing of  privates  in  their  several  divisions 
under  the  command  of  the  lieutenant,  and 


now  all  was  bustle  and  activity  on  board.  I 
noticed  that  all  the  crew  were  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  some  mystery  ihey  could 
not  fathom  ;  groups  of  them  gathered  about 
the  deck,  whispering  curiously  to  each  other, 
with  an  expression  of  doubt  and  dread 
stamped  upon  their  hard  features.  Save  this 
slight  incident,  nothing  occurred  for  several 
subsequent  days,  and  even  the  men  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  every  trace  of  their  super- 
natural visitor.  One  evening  just  before 
sunset  the  breeze  had  freshened  into  a  blow 
and  the  order  came,  to  put  the  ship  under 
close-reefed  topsails ;  while  they  were  busy 
the  cry  of  "  sail  ho !"  rang  clear  above  the 
breeze,  from  the  man  in  the  foretop. 

"  Where  away  ?"  demanded  the  officer  of 
the  deck. 

"  Over  the  lee  bow,"  was  the  answer. 

It  proved  to  be  a  huge  Chinaman  coming 
down  upon  the  wind,  and  as  she    swept 
past  bore  homeward  from  our  officers  and 
crew  many  a  wishful  greeting  to  friends  left 
behind.     Presently  the  sun  sank  and  the 
wind  lulled  ;  impatient  and  scoldingit moaned 
itself   to  rest,    and   darkness    and    silence 
reigned  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.     It  was 
a  night  to  awaken  chilling  emotions  in  the 
breast,  and  ere  the  morning  dawned  they 
were  fully  realized.    The  boatswain's  whis- 
tle had  long  died  into  silence,  since  the  crew 
were  piped  down  for  the  night,  and  each 
man  sank  into  the  oblivion  of  slumber.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  wild  commotion  between 
decks ;  tones  of  vengeance  broke  harshly 
upon  the  ear,  while  the  voices  of  others, 
were  awed  into  speechless  dread  by  a  re- 
turn of  the  apparition,  whose  appearance  so 
mysterious  and  confounding  before,  waM  con- 
firmed by  a  second  visit.     Some  of  the 
sleepers  having  been  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  confusion,  were  angry  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  the  others.      Altogether  it  was    a 
strange  and  unusual  circumstance  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  and  sometime  elasped  before 
order  was  restored. 

Lights  were  ])rocured  and  a  search  institu- 
ted, and  those  who  had  seen  the  object 
were  strictly  examined,  a  man  named  Sutton, 
declared  that  a  bearded  face  and  nearly 
naked  figure  had  glided  suddenly  by  him, 
but  vanished  as  soon  as  it  had  appeared,  into 
the  surrounding  darkness.    This  time  there 
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was  no  deception — conviction  had  settled 
upon  their  minds. 

This  Sutton,  whose  declarations  were  so 
sincere  and  earnest,  impressed  me  seriously ; 
in  intelligence  and  general  information,  he 
was  in  advance  of  his  ship-mates,  and  they 
bad  won  my  confidence  and  respect.  I  had 
trnsted  him  upon  duties  of  peril  and  danger, 
and  knew  him  incapable  of  the  indulgence 
of  idle  fears,  or  vague  superstitions.  In  our 
conversations  upon  the  subject  which  filled 
the  mind  of  every  one  on  board,  I  threw 
all  the  doubt  and  disdain  upon  his  cre- 
dulity which  a  necessity  of  keeping  any 
order  in  the  ship  required,  yet  it  did  not 
shake  or  enfeeble  his  belief.  Some  horrid 
personation  living  or  dead  haunted  the  ship 
and  no  persuasion  could  wean  his  mind  from 
the  torturing  certainty. 

The  pestilent  contagion  of  fear  gained  an 
ascendancy  in  the  minds  of  many  and  weak- 
eoed  the  spirit  of  command  among  the  offi- 
cers ;  some  even  had  refused  their  watches 
and  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon  mutiny. 
The  captain  was  consulted  in  this  emer- 
gency, and  to  satisfy  the  parties,  an  univer- 
sal search  was  ordered  by  the  whole  of  the 
ship's  company,  yet  no  sight  or  glimpse  of 
anj  mortal  was  ever  obtained.  The  vessel 
urasone  of  (he  finest  in  the  navy,  and  until 
this  occurrence,  no  more  harmonious,  and 
well-disposed  crew,  ever  conducted  a  man- 
of-war  across  the  deep.  We  left  the  old 
town  of  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  with  song,  joy 
^d  laughter  upon  the  lips  of  every  one  ; 
oow  that  spirit  of  buoyancy  was  turned  to  a 
&igh.  The  note  of  gladness  was  changed  for 
one  of  sorrow,  and  the  saddening  peal  went 
forth  to  ocean,  not  to  earth,  where  a  thou- 
sand tongues  and  breasts,  touched  with  sym- 
pathies, share  the  burden  of  our  distresses, 
only  the  changing  deep  and  the  ever- varying 
features  of  the  sky  could  witness  the  mute 
horror  of  our  despairing  men.  Shut  up 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  ship,  in  the 
ffiidst  of  the  oceaUj  with  a  dark  haunting 
spectre,  they  were  visited  by  all  the  terrors 
their  fancies  could  create.  Ignorance  too  of 
the  real  nature  of  this  ghostly  intruder  totally 
unmanned  them.  Like  King  Polydectes,  and 
^s  friends  who  were  transformed  into  sta- 
tnes  at  a  sight  of  the  Gorgon's  head ;  so 
they  were  petrified  whenever  this  new  Me- 
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dusa  shook  his  snaky  locks  in  their  faces. 

The  long  intervals  of  its  appearance 
served  however  to  allay  the  spell  of  fear ; 
we  were  now  in  one  of  these  lapses,  and 
becalmed  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  tropics. 
Forgetfulness  of  the  intruder  gave  a  tempo- 
rary spirit  of  enjoyment  to  the  hour,  and 
thus  the  time  flew  away,  with  a  heavy  wing 
to  be  sure,  yet  lightened  by  that  interest, 
which  the  solitary  ocean  is  capable  of  im- 
parting. Now  and  then,  the  great  Patriarch 
of  the  deep,  pursued  by  tribes  of  whale  kil- 
lers, and  his  other  foe,  the  swordfish,  set 
the  ocean  in  a  fury  for  miles.  That  clear 
glassy  sea,  unruffled  by  a  single  breeze, 
with  its  long  monotonous  swell,  would  it 
never  change  ?  Could  it  aflbrd  no  relief, 
but  the  death  struggles  of  the  Leviathan 
whale  ?  Yes,  one  other  pleasure  was  ours  ; 
which  was  a  bath  for  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany :  we  were  accustomed  to  lower  a  sail 
over  each  side  of  the  vessel,  and  as  soon  as 
the  order  was  given  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  at  least  were  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
an  ocean  ablution.  The  sail  lowered  just 
below  the  surface,  served  to  protect  them 
from  their  detested  enemy  the  sharks;  it 
was  a  lively  scene,  and  as  refreshing  as  it 
was  lively.  Men  are  but  boys  indeed,  when- 
ever they  are  swerved  from  engrossing  indi- 
vidual interests,  by  any  necessitous  emer- 
gencies. 

While  the  crew  were  in  the  height  of 
their  sport,  a  white  cloud,  no  **  larger  than 
a  man's  hand,"  appeared  in  the  heavens, 
and  a  distant  ripple,  dimpled  the  face  of 
ocean.  Presently  a  roar  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  swell  and  its  ascendancy  was 
established  before  any  time  for  preparation 
intervened.  It  is  usually  the  fact  that  ex- 
tremes meet  every  where,  and  thus  from 
total  calmness  we  emerged  into  the  fury  of  a 
hurricane. 

Before  the  hands  could  muster,  it  struck 
the  ship,  and  drove  her  gunwale  nearly  to 
the  water's  edge.  This  sudden  "  heeling" 
nearly  proved  disastrous,  for  the  weight  of 
the  men  on  the  opposite  side  tore  the  sail 
from  its  fastenings,  when  it  was  lifted,  and 
turned  them  all  over  board,  as  handily  as  if 
they  had  been  ejected  by  human  effort.  To  re- 
cover them  was  a  serious  operation,  neverthe- 
less, it  was  accomplished  without  loss  at  last. 
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When  order  was  restored,  and  the  vessel 
under  way,  it  was  discovered  that  a  sentry 
who  occupied  a  box  was  missing.  How  or 
where  he  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew,  or 
could  ascertain,  notwithstanding  every  in- 
quiry was  instituted.  This  mystery  infested 
the  minds  of  all,  for  it  remained  unfathoma- 
ble until  other  and  more  important  discove- 
ries linked  the  chain  of  future  circumstance. 
That  very  night  our  spirit  visitant  returned. 
It  was  past  midnight,  and  I  was  lying  in  a 
profound  slumber,  for  the  fatigues  and  ex- 
citement of  the  day  were  no  obstructors  of 
sleep,  when  suddenly  a  cold  hand  was 
placed  upon  my  naked  face,  and  instantly 
withdrawn.  The  owner  had  been  groping 
about  in  the  dark,  and  this  revelation  of 
his  presence  was  clearly  accidental.  In- 
stantly I  was  on  my  feet,  and  grappling  with 
the  object,  it  sank  down  instantly  upon  my 
touch,  as  if  vanishing  into  nothingness  ;  but 
my  grasp  was  firm.  Finding  escape  impos- 
sible, two  appealing,  famished  eyes  were 
raised  to  mine  with  a  look  so  profoundly 
full  of  suffering,  that  it  would  have  wrung 
pity  from  the  heart  of  a  stone.  As  he 
raised  upon  his  feet,  his  tall  and  ghastly 
ngure  was  frightful  to  behold. 

"Villain,"  T  demanded,  "what  apology 
have  you  to  offer  for  being  here  ?*' 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  made 
no  reply.  He  had  a  foreign  look,  and  might 
not  comprehend  me  ;  some  interrogations  in 
French  were  offered.  Still  no  reply.  In 
Spanish,  no  rejoinder.  Irons  were  ordered 
and  the  prisoner  placed  in  close  confinement. 
One  circumstance  gave  a  shadow  of  dark- 
ness to  my  impressions;  he  wore  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest,  an  article  of  clothing  be- 
longing to  the  man  who  so  suddenly  disap- 
peared on  the  day  of  the  squall.  This  in- 
cident confirmed  all  on  board,  that  he  was 
the  murderer  of  the  missing  marine,  and  set 
them  clamoring  fiercely  for  his  blood'.  A 
large  knife  was  in  his  hand,  at  the  moment 
of  his  discovery,  ready  perhaps  for  more 
blood.  The  appearance  of  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate gsive  me  a  strong  interest  in  his  be- 
half; shining  through  filth  and  rags  and 
wretchedness,  was  the  look  of  a  gentleman ; 
his  slight  frame  and  the  delicacy  of  his  limbs, 
were  plain  indications  that  he  belonged 
to  a  race,  who  had  never  had  any  of  their 


limbs  rendered  muscular,  by  gross  labor. 
Hands  and  feet  inappropriately  small,  con- 
firmed my  observation,  and  strengthened 
my  hope,  of  some  eclaircissement  of  this  po- 
sition. 

The  legislation  of  the  ocean  is  painfully 
deficient  of  mercy,  it  is  moreover  deficient 
of  other  qualities,  of  which  expediency  and 
wisdom  recommend  an  improvement.  Offi- 
cers do  not  deviate  from  their  dut/or  swerve 
from  the  offices  of  a  generous  manhood,  3'^et 
they  are  not  the  establistiers  of  those  duties, 
and  are  not  responsible  for  their  abuse.  The 
case  of  our  prisoner  might  be  evidenced  to 
justify  such  reasoning.  Since  his  arrest  only 
a  few  days  had  elapsed,  and  under  circum- 
stances purely  conjectural,  yet  he  was  to  be 
tried  for  his  life.  As  the  other  two  profes- 
sions, medicine  and  theology  are  represented 
in  the  navy,  why  is  not  law,  equally  im- 
perative ?  Do  not  cases  constantly  occur, 
among  such  a  large  number,  where  a  law- 
yer's talent  and  experience  for  litigation,  and 
the  sifting  of  evidence,  might  be  advantage- 
ously used  ? 

To  return  however  to  our  prisoner,  noth- 
ing could  extort  any  confession  from  him, 
as  to  the  circumstance  of  his  secretion  on 
board.  No  weapon  except  the  knife  was 
found  upon  his  person,  yet  the  coat  of  the 
marine  was  stained  with  blood.  His  imme- 
diate appearance  too,  after  the  poor  fellow's 
disappearance  sanctioned  a  suspicion  of  guilt : 
suspicion  however  is  not  proof  or  evidence : 
these  last  were  to  be  obtained  on  the  day  of 
trial,  which  was  close  at  hand. 

This  ceremony  is  imposing  at  all  times, 
and  it  was  unusually  so  on  this  occasion. 
All  the  officers  including  the  commander, 
were  in  full  regimentals.  The  marines  with 
fixed  bayonets,  guarded  the  prisoner  each 
day,  and  all  on  board  felt  the  influence  of  the 
proceedings.  From  the  culprit  nothing  was 
elicited,  not  one  word  of  defence.  He  sat 
perfectly  regardless  of  his  position,  and  made 
no  objection  to  any  testimony  however  adverse 
to  his  acquittal.  This  stoical  conduct  sur- 
prised us ;  I  was  discomforted  thoroughly, 
for  no  man  conscious  of  guilt  could  sit  so  in- 
differently under  condemnation.  One  wit- 
ness swore  that  in  a  pocket  of  the  jacket 
found  upon  the  prisoner,  was  a  letter  written 
to  friends  at  home,  by  the  missing  man,  in 
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which  allusions  were  made  to  some  mortal 
enemy,  whom  he  had  only  escaped  by  going 
to  sea.  Could  it  be  possible,  that  this  ap- 
parently harmless  being  could  run  such 
lisb,  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  vengeance  ? 
TbU  was  then  a  true  solution  of  his  presence 
here,  and  the  evidence  seemed  to  produce 
coQ?iction  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  shortly 
after  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  rendered.  I 
watched  the  countenance  of  the  poor  un- 
fortunate, as  a  sense  of  his  doom  settled 
upon  his  mind ;  the  eye  moistened  and  the 
lip  quivered  an  instant,  and  then  his  face 
was  as  rigid  as  marble.  For  a  moment,  only 
for  one  little  moment,  had  the  heart  turned 
back  to  its  ashes  in  its  mouldering  urn,  to 
hover  about  the  grave  of  its  earliest  and  best 
afections,  then  all  despair  was  ended.  Reli- 
ance from  some  unseen  source,  brought  back 
the  strength  of  a  strong  and  steadfast  soul, 
longing  for  mercy  from  other  judgment  than 
that  of  feeble  erring  humanity. 

The  condemned  was  sentenced  to  be  exe- 
cuted forthwith:  just  time  enough  was  al- 
lowed for  some  brief  preparation,  and  the 
work  of  death  was  to  be  perfected.  Might 
there  not  be  some  appeal?  I  visited  his 
lonely  cell  and  extorted  some  vague  admis- 
sions as  to  his  birth  and  place  of  nativity. 
He  was  an  Italian,  and  spoke  the  language 
of  that  classic  land  with  grace  and  purity. 
He  bore,  moreover,  one  of  those  proud,  old, 
historic  names,  we  are  familiar  with  in  her 
annals,  and  whose  very  sound  suggests  so 
much  ef  interest. 

My  visits  were  generally  unknown  to  the 
crew  or  commander,  and  this  made  them  the 
more  impressive  ;  all  alone  at  midnight  I 
entered  his  cell,  when  naught  was  heard,  but 
the  voice  of  the  waters  whispering  their  legen- 
dary name,  at  the  rocky  gate  of  Ocean.  I 
warned  him  of  the  approaching  hour  when 
the  volume,  which  contains  the  record  of 
this  life,  should  be  closed  forever,  and  urged 
him  to  make  some  admissions  as  to  his 
crime. 

"What  would  you  have  me  confess  ?"  was 
bis  impatient  inquiry.  "  Which  will  stain 
the  soul  roost  profoundly,  to  admit  a  fabe- 
hood,  or  to  die  innocently  under  circumstan- 
tial conviction  ?" 

"You  are  bound/'  I  urged,   "to  justify 


yourself  if  innocent,  otherwise  you  will  be- 
come your  own  executioner." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  sadly,  "  I  shall  es- 
cape the  flames  of  Polycarp,  to  be  thrust  into 
the  den  of  Daniel." 

I  could  not  interpret  the  enigma  buried  in 
this  allusion,  and  remained  silent. 

The  following  day  was  fixed  for  the  exe- 
cution, notwithstanding,  the  hour  before  I 
lefl  him,  he  slept  calmly  as  an  infant.  The 
light  of  faith  must  be  very  strong,  whose  em- 
bers burn  about  the  unseen  soul  so  steadily,  yet 
it  was  about  to  expire  within  the  coffin  and 
the  tomb,  and  notwithstanding,  he  seemed  to 
triumph  in  his  despair. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  at  the  hour 
appointed  all  hands  were  called  to  witness 
punishment.  The  marines  were  mustered 
and  ranged  into  line  upon  the  quarter  deck, 
the  men,  cutlass  in  hand,  and  officers  with 
drawn  swords,  prepared  for  the  pageantry  of 
death.  Presently  the  prisoner  came  forth, 
pale  and  emaciated  from  confinement.  The 
rope  was  attached  to  the  yard  arm,  and  the 
noose  went  dangling  in  the  wind.  During 
these  preparations,  an  enormous  shark  made 
his  appearance  in  the  wake  of  the  ship.  His 
slender,  dorsal  fin,  cutting  the  water  like  a 
dark  rod,  marked  his  steady  pursuit.  He 
came  on  unerringly  as  if  scenting  his  prey, 
and  as  if  conscious  of  the  work  we  were 
about  to  perform.  It  was  too  horrid,  the  an- 
ticipation of  such  a  fate,  for  even  our  iron- 
hearted  men.  I  have  observed  before,  that 
their  hatred  of  this  sea-monster  is  without 
bounds,  and  they  determined  to  rescue  our 
culprit  from  his  voracious  maw.  A  large 
hook  was  baited  with  a  piece  of  pork,  and  it 
was  lowered  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  As 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  tempting  bait, 
he  darted  forward  and  seized  the  hook.  The 
cry  "  you've  got  him,  you've  got  kim,"  rang 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
was  dragged  under  the  ship's  quarter,  and 
hoisted  on  board.  Meanwhile  there  stood 
our  prisoner,  with  the  cap  drawn  over  his 
face,  and  the  throttle  about  his  neck. 

No  sooner  was  the  shark  on  deck,  than 
the  men  attacked  it  with  their  long  kpives, 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  disemboweled. 
What  was  our  horror  and  surprise  at  this 
moment,  to  see  roll  out  upon  the  deck,  the 
missing  sentry  in  his  full  uniform.     No  mark 
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was  upon  the  body,  and  nothing  to  indicate 
a  violent  death,  attested  our  previous  pre- 
sumption of  murder. 

The  truth  flashed  upon  me  instantly  ;  and 
I  conveyed  my  impressions  to  the  comman- 
der vrithout  delay.  *'  This  man  sir,"  I  urged, 
"  was  undoubtedly  knocked  over-board  on 
the  day  of  the  squall.  Do  you  remember 
the  position  of  the  sentry  box  ?  That  was 
the  period  of  his  disappearance/' 

**  Remove  that  rope  from  the  neck  of  the 
prisoner,"  was  the  order. 

I  shook  the  poor  fellow  by  the  hand  ;  but 
instead  of  that  trance  of  joy  and  tears,  whick 
I  expected,  only  a  few  indifferent  words 
greeted  my  ears.  The  death  witness  to  his 
innocence,  stripped  him  of  that  end  he  seemed 
to  greet  and  covet. 

Only  one  thing  was  left  unexplained  in 
this  curiously  written  chapter  of  ocean  life, — 
and  it  was  along  time  before  the  whole  truth 
dawned  upon  us.  This  was  that  strange  mys- 
tery of  concealment  on  board  our  frigate, 
and  which  no  fear  of  the  torture  of  death, 
or  the  final  judgment,  wrung  from  him.  To 
the  rest  of  the  crew  it  was  a  dark,  unsolved 
enigma,  and  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Time 
and  experiment  might  promote  the  solution 
and  soften  their  harsh  judgment. 

One  day  I  ordered  lunch  prepared,  and 
invited  my  friend  to  partake  of  the  repast — 
previously  taking  the  precaution  to  place  the 
knife  which  he  held  in  his  hand  at  the  time 
of  arrest,  by  the  side  of  his  plate  on  the  table. 
He  manifested  no  uneasiness  at  its  appear- 
ance, and  carelessly  took  it  in  his  hand  and 
began  to  cut  some  article  of  food  before  him. 
Had  this  knife  been  intended  for  the  shedding 
of  my  blood,  would  he  not  have  felt  and  man- 
ifested some  discomfiture  at  my  insinuated 
suspicion  ? 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  remarked  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  '*  to  restore  me  this 
utensil,  for  I  have  occasion  to  be  attached  to 
it  for  many  reasons." 

I  imagine  my  look  was  a  little  lowering  at 
this  moment.  "  You  thank  me  for  placing 
in  your  power  the  means  of  cutting  my 
throat,"  I  mentally  suggested. 

**  It  enabled  me  to  cut  some  beef,  which  I 
found  in  one  of  your  barrels,  and  served  as 
other  means  of  preservation." 

''  Was  this  the  use  to  which  it  had  been 


applied  when  I  discovered  you?"  I  inquired- 

**  Most  assuredly ;  no  other." 
A  pish  of  self-contempt,  involuntarily  es- 
caped me.  So  here  was  an  explanation  of 
the  other  horror,  so  mystifying  and  confound- 
ing. Time  might  yet  prove  him  a  real  mar- 
tyr after  all. 

Confidence,  that  strong  bond  of  fellowship, 
was  strengthened  by  these  incidents,  and  it 
ran  with  a  sort  of  electrical  influence,  from 
officers  to  men,  throughout  the  ship.  His 
attainments  in  music  and  painting  were  really 
eminent,  and  his  discourse  always  entertain- 
ing and  eloquent.  He  spoke  of  subjects, 
not  individuals,  which  led  me  to  think  a  pur- 
posed avoidance  of  persons,  or  their  mention 
rather,  was  premeditated.  I  could  not  over- 
come these  repugnances,  for  I  thought  the 
pressing  of  them  might  afford  some  clue  to 
his  character  and  identity.  It  was  a  vain 
hope,  and  of  course  abandoned.  Although 
we  had  been  cruizing  about  in  various  direc- 
tions, our  final  station  was  the  Mediterranean. 
Port  Mahon  is  the  usual  station  of  our  marine, 
and  thither  we  sailed,  with  fair  breezes  and 
favoring  weather.  In  a  few  days  all  the  in- 
dications of  **  land  ho  !"  were  visible  in  the 
sky  and  water.  Floating  leaves  and  branches 
swept  by  us,  and  several  birds  from  the  pe- 
ninsular lighted  in  the  rigging.  My  com- 
panion manifested  the  greatest  possible  un- 
easiness at  this  intelligence ;  the  approach 
to  his  home  was,  next  to  death,  the  greatest 
source  of  misery.  I  noticed  this  depression 
and  asked  the  eause. 

'*  Signor,"  was  the  reply,  **  I  have  a  favor 
to  ask." 

<*  Any  thing  within  the  pessibility  of  com- 
pliance." 

"  Could  not  your  officers  land  me  secretly 
on  shore  ?" 

''  If  you  explain  your  reasons  for  .this  re- 
quest, they  may." 

^^  I  will  entrust  it  to  you,  and  you  only," 
he  replied  solemnly.  "I  belong  to  a  political 
family,  and  have  been  exiled  from  my  native 
land ;  it  was  this  which  induced  me  to  secret 
myself  on  board  this  vessel  with  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  passage,  and  landing  without 
being  discovered."  With  a  heart  moved  te 
pity,  and  overflowing  in  my  eyes,  I  asked 
why  he  had  not  revealed  this  before. 

''  I  was  conscious,"  was  his  answer,  that 
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My  discovery  would  be  the  forfeiture  of  my 
life  when  we  landed,  and  preferred  to  die 
unknown  and  unregretted  by  my  friends." 

*'  And  this  was  the  reason  for  your  silence 
upon  trial,  and  the  true  explanation  of  your 
presence  here  ?  God  of  mercy  and  judgment, 
how  inscrutable  are  thy  ways  !  The  merest 
circumstance  prevented  our  staining  our 
hands  with  your  innocent  blood." 

His  request  was  religiously  kept,  and  many 
years  afterward,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that  he  was  enjoying  a  position  of  honor 
and  freedom  in  the  bosom  of  an  illustrious 
family. 

This  was  the  man,  on  whom  our  suspicions 
bad  conferred  satanic  attribute — murder — 
aod  ultimately  the  justice  of  acquittal. 


MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

[COKT15CCD.] 
BY   W.    S.    GRAYSON. 

• 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  extract  from  the 
writings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  deem 
it  proper  to  premise  that  he  advocates  the 
doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  material, 
bat  denies  it  in  the  moral  world.  He  asserts 
oneqaivocally,  that  the  doctrine  of  "  a  deter- 
mination by  motives  cannot  escape  from  ne- 
cessitation.*'  He  supposes  that  if  we  aUow 
that  every  action  happens  under  an  inviola- 
ble law  of  cause  and  effect,  the  responsibility 
of  the  actor,  as  a  moral  being,  is  destroyed. 
He  frankly  acknowledges  that  he  is  unable 
speculatively  to  perceive  how  a  man  can  be 
free,  if  there  be  a  motive  for  every  action 
which  causes  the  actor  to  perform  the  action. 
Neither  can  he  perceive  how  an  actor  can 
perform  an  action  without  a  motive,  if  we 
admit  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  to 
prevail  in  the  field  of  mental  philosophy. 
This  difficulty,  which  overmastered  the  logi- 
cal acumen  of  Sir  William,  is  the  great  gor- 
dian  knot  of  moral  philosophy. 

In  my  judgment,  it  has  become  the  node 
of  mental  philosophy,  simply  from  the  fact 
that  Locke  and  others  have  regarded  the  will 
of  man  as  a  faculty  of  the  mind.  In  my 
judgment  we  get  rid  of  the  whole  difficulty 
by  reversing  this  philosophy  and  returning  to 
the  theory  of  the  Scriptures,  that  man  is  a 
hying  soul.    Make  the  soul  and  the  will  of 


man  identical,  and  the  difficulty  is  removed, 
and  with  its  removal  we  get  rid  of  all  the 
transcendentalism  of  German  and  French 
philosophers. 

If  any  man  will  turn  to  the  philosophy 
of  Scripture,  he  will  find  that  Scripture 
does  not  say  that  man  has  a  soul,  as  German 
and  French  philosophers  suppose,  for  if  it 
did,  then,  it  would  establish  a  distinction, 
and  therefore  a  difference  between  man  and 
the  soul  of  man,  considering  man  as  an  im- 
material being,  or  immortal,  intangible  cause 
of  action.  The  question  in  hand  is  in  res- 
pect to  the  cause  of  actions.  What  does 
Scripture  say  man  became  when  the  plastic 
hand  of  its  great  artificer  ceased  his  work  ? 
It  says  he  became  a  ''  living  soul."  This  is 
also  the  doctrine  of  Plato. 

Is  not  a  living  soul  itself  a  cause  of  ac- 
tions ?  If  it  is,  is  it  not  a  willing  principle  ? 
If  man  became  a  soul,  and  the  soul  be  the 
cause  of  actions,  what  utility  can  there  be 
in  saying  of  this  cause  of  actions  that  it  is 
possessed  of  a  faculty  called  the  will  ?  If 
man  became  a  living  soul,  capable  of  willing 
in  order  to  be  a  living  soul,  where  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  superadding  to  this  active  soul  or 
this  soul  endowed  with  activity,  a  collateral 
faculty  also  possessed  of  a  principle  of  ac- 
tivity capable  of  causing  an  action.  Here 
is  precisely  the  "  not  sunken  rock,"  to  use 
Sir  William's  language,  on  which  more  phi- 
losophers have  heretofore  struck  and  made 
shipwreck  of  their  faith. 

If  the  will  of  man  be  the  cause  of  actions, 
then  when  you  hear  philosophers  talk  about 
the  last  determination  of  the  mind,  you  hear 
them  talk  about  a  mere  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction. Will  and  mind  cannot  each  be 
distinct  causes  of  actions,  for  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  throw  moral  and  mental  philos- 
ophy into  inextricable  confusion.  If  the  will 
be  the  cause  of  actions,  then  it  must  be  the 
will  that  is  the  last  thing  that  determines, 
and  not  the  thinking  capacity  of  the  will.  It 
is  the  thinking  capacity  of  the  will  which 
enables  the  will  to  produce  an  intelligent  or 
sensible  action.  Take  away  from  the  human 
will  its  inherent  ability  to  think,  and  you  at 
once  degrade  it  and  put  it  upon  a  level  with 
the  will  of  brutes. 

But  the  greatest  error  that  has  been  made 
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upon  this  subject  has  been  in  not  discrimina- 
ting between  a  motive  and  a  reason. 

Philosophers  have  heretofore  contended 
that  man  always  acts  from  the  influence  of  a 
motive.  And  hence  they  have  drawn  the 
conclusion,  that  if  man  always  acts  from  the 
influence  of  a  motive,  it  was  the  motive  that 
was  the  influencing  cause  of  his  actions  and 
not  the  man.  And  hence  it  followed  that 
man  was  not  a  responsible  being.  -  And 
no  man  can  resist  its  logical  power,  if  J 
may  so  express  myself.  But  when  we  come 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  a  motive 
and  a  reason,  we  find  that  the  whole  theory 
is  a  mere  tissue  of  absurdities  and  contradic- 
tions, unless  we  suppose  that  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion can  be  a  nothing^a  nonentity — an  ab- 
straction. Certainly  it  is  as  plain  a  proposi- 
tion as  it  is  in  the  power  of  human  language 
to  utter,  that  if  an  inducement  to  any  given 
action  be  any  thing  else  than  a  reason,  it 
must  be  an  abstraction,  a  nothing,  a  non- 
entity. It  cannot  exist  except  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  actor.  Has  a  false  proposition 
either  in  morals  or  physics  any  real  existence  ? 
Is  it  not  an  existing  truth  that  two  and  two 
make  four  ?  Is  it  not  an  existing  truth  that  hap- 
piness can  not  result  from  vice.  That  happiness 
can  result  from  virtue  is,  upon  the  contrary, 
a  subsisting  truth  of  morals.  If  a  man  acts 
upon  the  supposition,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  from  the  motive  or  consideration  that 
two  and  two  make  five,  or  that  there  is  hap- 
piness in  a  vicious  course  of  life,  does  he  not 
act  from  some  supposed  cause  which  has  no 
real  existence  except  in  his  blinded  and  mis- 
informed understanding  or  imagination  ?  If 
it  be  a  subsisting  truth  of  morals,  that  hap- 
piness springs  from  a  life  of  virtue,  how  can 
it  also  be  that  it  is  a  subsisting  truth  of  mor- 
als that  happiness  springs  from  a  life  of  vice  ? 
They  cannot  both  co-exist  as  immovable 
principles  of  morals,  for  they  are  precisely 
contradictory.  If  they  contradict  each  other 
then,  one  of  them  must  give  way  and  be  re- 
garded  as  ah  untruth ;  and  what  is  an  un- 
truth but  an  imaginary  truth — a  thing  that  is 
not  a  principle,  but  an  abstraction,  a  nothing, 
a  nonentity  ? 

If  this  reasoning  be  just,  then,  when  a  man 
acts  from  an  abstraction,  he  cannot  act  from 
a  cause  of  action  unless  a  nothing  can  be  a 
cause.    Can  a  nothing  have  influence  ?  Can 


a  nothing  move  a  human  being  ?  Can  a  noth- 
ing, as  a  cause  of  action,  be  run  back  in  an 
adamantine  chain  of  fixed  causes  and  eflfects  ? 
The  thing  is  preposterous.  Necessitation 
thus  falls.  A  cause  of  action  must  be  a 
thing  endowed  with  a  motive  power  before 
it  can  exercise  itself  as  a  motive  power.  But 
in  order  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
against  which  we  are  now  combatting,  you 
will  have  to  show  that  the  mere  mistaken 
and  unsubstantial  imaginations  of  the  actor, 
which  have  no  other  existence  than  in  his 
blinded  and  deceived  imagination,  are  causes 
possessed  of  influence — are  motive  powers. 
If  a  human  being  moves  to  action,  and  a 
nothing,  a  nonentity,  an  abstraction  moves 
him,  is  it  not  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon, 
that  the  human  being  himself  moves  to  ac- 
tion freely  or  spontaneously  ?  In  this  way 
we  get  rid  of  the  whole  difficulty. 

Does  not  an  untruth  follow  from  a  truth  ? 
Are  not  two  and  two  not  five,  because  two 
and  two  are  four  ?  You  could  not  assert  an 
untruth  to  be  an  untruth,  except  as  a  conse- 
quence. Why  is  ii  that  itis  untrue  that  hap- 
piness does  not  follow  from  a  vicious  course  ? 
Is  not  the  reason  why,  because  happiness  fol-  , 
lows  from  a  course  of  virtue  ?  If  happiness 
did  not  follow  from  a  course  of  virtue,  you 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  prove  the  oppo- 
site untruth  to  be  an  untruth.  These  are 
grave  and  important  distinctions. 

To  what  fountain  are  we  to  trace  the  sen- 
sationalism of  Locke,  the  primitive  judg- 
ments of  Kant,  the  objectivity  of  Berkeley 
and  Hume,  the  trancendentalism  of  Schel- 
ling,  Fichte  and  Hegel,  and  the  infidelity  of 
Carlyle  and  Coleridge,  but  to  the  mistaken 
philosophy  that  man  has  a  mind  as  a  distinct 
faculty  ? 

There  is  a  veiy  great  distinction  between 
saying  that  man  has  a  mind,  and  saying  that 
man  is  an  intelligent  being.  The  two  pro- 
positions are  as  wide  apart  of  each  other  as 
the  poles. 

Is  not  every  philosopher  well  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  Reid  and  Stewart  were  routed 
from  the  position  that  man  A(u/ a  moral  sense, 
as  a  distinct  faculty,  and  that  they  were  de- 
feated upon  the  ground  of  the  utter  inutility 
of  holding  that  man  was  a  moral  being,  unless 
he  was  so  inherently.  If  man  be  inherently 
a  moral  being,  then  he  is  a  moral  being,  and 
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has  DO  use  for  any  distinct  faculty  to  make 
him  what  he  is  intrinsically.  As  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  very  justly  says,  it  is  in  op- 
position to  just  philosophical  principles  to 
explain  any  given  phenomena  upon  complex 
and  involved  data,  when  it  can  be  done  sat- 
isfactorily at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  philosophy  of  Germany  and  of  some 
£Dg;lish  writers,  that  man  has  a  mind,  has 
given  rise  to  the  absurd  distinction  between 
the  immediate  and  reflex  operations  of  our 
mental  actions,  called  in  philosophical  lan- 
guage, the  objective  and  subjective  processes 
of  thought.  The  whole  theory  is  founded 
in  a  misconception  of  the  thing  that  does 
the  thinking.  It  is  the  same  thinking  being 
or  thing  that  thinks  there  is  an  outer  world, 
that  thinks  there  is  an  inner  world.  Admit 
this  and  transcendentalism  is  dead. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has 
read  Humboldt's  work  entitled  Kosmos.  If 
he  has,  he  has  no  doubt  been  startled  that 
be  does  not  find  in  it  any  where  a  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  great  Architect  of  physical  na- 
ture. We  do  not  very  well  perceive  how  a 
writer  could  undertake  to  write  a  philosophi- 
cal treatise  upon  physical  geography  in  its 
grandest  and  sublimest  aspects  without  dwel- 
ling with  mingled  emotions  of  awe  and  rev- 
erence upon  its  creator,  his  greatness  and 
goodness.  Dr.  Young  has  observed  that  the 
"  nndevout  astronomer  is  mad.*'  But  Hum- 
boldt was  no  road  observer.  I  have  seen  it 
elsewhere  accounted  for  upon  the  ground  of 
his  dread  of  the  philosophy  of  German  trans- 
cendentalism. He  dreaded  the  distinction 
between  the  objective  and  subjective  philos- 
ophy. He  does  occasionally  refer  to  a  first 
cause,  bat  it  is  to  it,  as  to  a  beginning  in  a 
chain  of  fixed  causes.  He  does  not  deny  a 
principle  of  causation  and  hence  is  under  a 
necessity  to  admit  a  beginning  to  that  chain. 
He  accounts  for  it  himself  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  "the  wholly  objective  tendency  of 
his  disposition" — and  hence  speaks  of  God 
as  "  the  mysterious  unresolvable''  problem 
of  the  history  of  origination.  But  what  is 
German  transcendentalism  ?  It  is  that  every 
event  has  a  cause.  Thus  if  the  mind  of  man 
passes  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective — 
from  the  direct  to  the  reflex — from  the  thing 
made  to  the  supposed  maker,  it  is  an  effect 
uid  cannot  have  originated  with  the  thinker 


because  every  efiect  must  have  a  cause.  It 
is  the  same  doctrine  precisely  as  the  one  that 
we  are  the  creatures  of  motive.  Because 
if  the  mind  of  man  passes  from  the  know- 
ledge and  observation  of  the  created  works 
of  God  to  the  knowledge  and  observation  of 
Grod,  the  supposed  creator,  it  is  an  efiect, 
since  the  human  mind  has  no  absolute  power 
of  origination.  These  German  philosophers 
say  that  if  we  admit  that  every  effect  has  a 
cause,  and  if  we  admit  that  the  indirect  or 
subjective  opinions  of  the  mind  are  efiects, 
which  they  must  be  if  they  do  not  originate 
in  the  mind,  then,  they  contend  that  we  are 
bound  in  a  chain  of  fixed  causes  and  efiects. 
The  result  of  this  doctrine  is  just  what  Sir 
William  Hamilton  calls  it,  the  doctrine  of 
fatalism.  What  Sir  William  says  he  cannot 
explain,  is  the  freedom  of  man  in  any  con- 
sistency with  this  doctrine.  He  supposes 
that  we  are  reduced  to  the  direful  necessity 
of  doing  one  of  two  things :  1.  We  have 
either  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  cause  and 
efiect,  or  2.  We  have  to  give  up  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will. 

What  has  Sir  William  done  ?  Why  he 
has  just  surrendered  the  doctrine  of  cause 
and  effect.  And  this  surrender  makes  way 
for  his  abstruse  doctrine  of  the  law  of  the 
conditioned.  A  more  wild,  a  more  visionary, 
a  more  transcendental  tissue  of  assumptions 
than  this,  I  venture  to  affirm,  with  all  the  perils 
of  the  venture  hanging  over  me,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  German  philos- 
ophy. The  very  moment  you  destroy  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect,  you  destroy  the  oth- 
nipotence  of  God. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  among  met- 
aphysical writers  that  it  is  impossible  spec- 
ulatively to  reconcile  the  supremacy  of  a  first 
great  cause,  with  the  freedom  of  man  as  a 
moral  being,  considered  as  a  secondary  cause 
of  actions.  This  being  the  case,  the  world 
should  receive  without  displeasure  any  the- 
ory, submitted  to  its  examination  and  scru- 
tiny which  undertakes  to  solve  that  problem, 
so  as  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  just 
supremacy  of  God  along  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  creature.  We  think  our  theory 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  In  the  mean 
time  and  posterior  to  its  specific  elucidation, 
may  we  not  do  well  to  inquire  whether  the 
considerations  which  are  supposed  to  move 
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men  to  actioDi  may  not  with  great  and  evi- 
dent advantage  to  the  science  of  mind,  be 
classified  and  reduced  to  a  few  plain  and 
primary  distinctions  ?  Can  we  not  be  per- 
mitted to  divide  all  the  moral  motives  which 
are  thought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  men 
into  good  and  bad  motives  ?  Is  this  classifi- 
cation not  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
any  rational  inquiry  into  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  human  conduct,  as  this  merit  and 
this  demerit  form  the  basis  of  moral  phi- 
losophy ? 

If  we  are  permitted  to  make  this  classifica- 
tion and  are  sustained  in  it  by  just  philosophi- 
cal principles  of  moral  science,  are  we  not 
thereby  under  a  necessity  to  say  that  there 
is  much  human  conduct,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  many  human  actions,  which  are  neither 
good  nor  bad  and  hence  not  the  result  of 
good  or  bad  motives,  and  hence  not  proper 
phenomena  for  moral  investigation  ?  For  ex- 
ample. A  human  being  may  pass  from  one 
room  to  another :  may  change  his  position 
from  one  seat  to  another :  may  choose  cofiTee 
rather  than  tea :  may  prefer  to  read  a  tale  in 
poetry  rather  than  in  prose.  Now,  here  are 
evidently  a  class  of  human  actions  which  are 
neither  good  nor  bad,  and  are  brought  about, 
so  to  speak,  by  neither  good  nor  bad  motives. 
With  respect  to  these  actions,  the  science  of 
moral  philosophy  has  no  applicability. 

Whenever  you  succeed  in  classifying  mo- 
tives into  good  and  bad  motives  in  order  to 
any  rational  investigation  into  the  science 
of  morals,  you  at  once  make  a  large  advance 
towards  comprehending  the  scope  of  human 
freedom  and  the  design  of  hnman  freedom. 


had  a  taste  and  preference,  or  might  be 
supposed  to  have  a  taste  or  preference.  This 
shows  the  distinction  between  the  actor  and 
his  motives.  The  actor  has  a  chance  to  look  at 
and  to  examine  these  motives  in  the  light  of 
his  intelligence,  before  he  performs  or  before 
he  can  perform  a  moral  action.  An  involun- 
tary action  is  not  a  moral  action  either  way  : 
either  meritorious  or  blameworthy. 

If  now  the  actor,  anterior  to  a  moral  ac* 
tion  has  an  opportunity  to  look  at  motives  as 
they  have  been  previously  classified  by  moral 
philosophy  into  good  and  bad,  true  or  false, 
has  he  not  a  chance  to  exercise  his  preference 
for  the  good  over  the  bad,  the  true  over  the 
false,  or  vice  versa,  the  bad  over  the  good, 
the  false  over  the  true  ?  If  you  admit  this 
philosophy,  do  you  not  restrict  the  actor  to 
the  chance  of  one  of  two  motives  leading  to 
a  moral  action — a  good  or  a  bad  motive  ? 
Even,  therefore,  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
motives  produce  actions,  still  we  would  not 
destroy  human  freedom  unless  we  were  also 
to  destroy  the  choice  of  the  actor.  If  mo- 
tives produce  actions — that  is  to  say,  if  good 
motives  produce  good  actions,  in  the  light  of 
moral  philosophy,  still  if  you  wish  to  prove 
that  I  am  not  a  being  responsible  for  my  ac- 
tions, you  would  have  to  prove  that  I  had  no 
ability  to  prefer  freely  either  a  good  or  an 
evil  motive.  Men  act  from  preference  and 
not  from  motives.  It  is  therefore  possible 
for  a  man  to  prefer  an  illusion  of  his  own 
mind  which  pleases  him,  and  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  a  true  thing,  to  a  true  principle 
of  moral  philosophy. 

But  let  us  return  again  to  the  subject  more 


It  at  once  and  irresistibly  leads  you  to  infer, '  immediately  on  hand. 


since  motives  may  be  ranged  and   classified 
into  good  and  bad  or  true  and  false,    that 


Man  is  a  compound  being,  compounded  of 
will  and  intelligence.     He  is  materially  pos- 


human  freedom  is  the  result  of  the  relation '  sessed  of  ^ve  senses,  through  which  he  ob- 


subsisting  between  the  actor  and  these  pre- 
viously existing  motives  that  have  been  also 
previously  ranged  and  classified.     The  very 


tains  all  the  information  which  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  procure.  His  first  converse  then 
is  with  an  outer  world,  and  this  converse  we 


moment  that  the  science  of  moral  philosophy;  call  the  objective  knowledge  of  things  ob« 
begins  to  classify  motives,  calling  some  good,  tained  by  means  of  sensation.  Afler  he  has 
and  calling  others  bad — calling  some  true,  acquired  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  ho 
and  calling  others  false,  this  antecedent  ex-  j  then  begins  to  reason  from  those  facts  and 
istence  of  the  motives,  whether  good  or  bad,  to  establish  beliefs.  These  are  called  his 
to  the  moment  when  the  actor  brinsrs  them  to  subjective  knowledge. 


his  use  and  employment  is  clearly  estab- 
lished. Then,  the  motives  constituted  an 
antecedent  fixed  something  about  which  he 


If  a  boy  takes  a  piece  of  heated  iron  in 
his  hands  and  bums  them,  and  then  presents 
it  to  his  companion  with  the  belief  that   it 
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will  also  burn  his  hands  he  exhibits  both  the 
objective  and  the  subjective  processes  of 
thought.  From  his  own  senses  he  learns 
the  objective  reality  of  heat,  and  from  his 
subjective  reflection  he  confidently  believes 
it  will  burn  the  hands  of  his  companion. 

Now  the  German  Philosophers  say  that 
these  two  beliefs  are  difierently  acquired. 
That  sensation  tells  the  one  and  conscious- 
ness the  other.  And  hence  they  make  con- 
sciousness the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  our 
subjective  knowledge.  So  also  does  Sir  Wil- 
ham  Hamilton.  They  both  insist  upon  the 
existence  of  primary  beliefs  in  mankind.  In 
doing  this  they  certainly  attribute  the  power 
of  absolute  origination  to  a  created  being. 
It  is,  we  think,  not  to  be  questioned  that 
there  are  primary  truths,  but  not  primary 
beliefs.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  very 
great  distinction. 

To  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  prima- 
ry belief  would  be  to  discard  the  doctrine  of 
cause  and  effect,  or  the  pre-established  har- 
mony of  the  moral  universe.  The  Supreme 
Bein^  of  the  Scripture  cannot  possess  the  at- 
tribute of  a  first  cause,  or  what  Humboldt 
calls  the  **  commencement  of  the  hi«tory  of 
origination,"  if  it  be  possible  for  a  primary 
belief  to  arise  in  the  human  mind.  ! 

There  is  a  remark  made  by  Reid  that  phi- 
losophers who  make  consciousness  the  crite- 
rion of  the  truth  of  our  subjective  knowledge, 
would  do  well  to  consider.  He  says  that  *'  it 
were  difficult  to  give  any  reason  for  distrust- 
ing our  other  faculties  that  will  not  reach 
consciousness  itself."  If  Reid  be  right  in 
this  remark,  then  the  famous  argument  of 
Des  Cartes,  that  "I  think,  therefore  I  am," 
loses  its  value  as  a  foundation  for  any  the- 
ory in  mental  philosophy. 

What  is  that  thing  which  looks  out  upon 
an  outer  world  through  the  sensorial  organs 
of  the  body,  and  who  or  which  after  having 
this  converse  with  the  oute/  world  indulsres 
m  speculations,  draws  conclusions  and  forms 
judgments  r — I  answer  it  is  me  myself  and 
not  my  mind.  I  am  the  party  inhabiting  my 
body,  and  I  have  a  power  or  capacity  of 
thinking — I  am  the  individual  who  looks  out 
of  my  eyes,  and  sees  the  things  of  the  outer 
world— and  then  think  about  what  I  see — so 
that  /  do  both  the  seeing  and  the  thinking. 
/  am  the  individual  who  hears  with  my  bod- 
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ily  ears,  and  am  thus  brought  into  acquain« 
tance  with  the  sonorous  properties  of  matter, 
and  afler  having  heard  these  sounds,  it  is 
still  me  myself  that  does  my  own  thinking. 
Does  the  reader  wish  me  to  give  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  pronoun  I,  as  I  have  used  it  in  the 
foregoing  sentences  ?  If  he  does  I  tell  him 
I  mean  by  it,  my  mil  or  my  soul.  In  the 
school  of  nature  our  first  acquaintance  i« 
with  the  outer — the  objective  world  and  it  is 
only  after  we  have  improved  our  knowledge 
of  material  objects,  and  learned  the  causation 
there  prevailing — that  causation  according  to 
which  one  thing  goes  before  as  cause,  and 
another  thing  comes  after  as  effect,  that  we 
turn  our  attention  to,  or  make  our  acquain- 
tance with,  the  subjective  philosophy  of 
mind  and  the  science  of  ontology.  But  it  is 
the  same  immaterial,  intangible,  immortal 
unit,  designated  by  the  pronoun  I — designa- 
ted by  the  term  soul — designated  by  the 
word  will  thus  acting. 

If  this  philosophy  be  true,  it  would  be  ut- 
terly impossible  for  German  philosophy  to 
draw  any  distinction  between  my  method  of 
acquiring  my  objection,  and  my  subjective 
knowledge.  You  must  impart  to  me  a  por- 
tion of  intelligence  before  you  can  make  it 
possible  for  me  to  know  that  an  outer  world 
in  reality  exists. 

In  order  to  understand  this  subject  we 
must  draw  the  distinction  between  the  facts 
or  truths  acquired,  and  the  ability  of  the  will 
or  the  soul,  or  the  spirit  of  the  infant  to  ac- 
quire them.  When  the  infant  concludes 
that  if  he  puts  his  hand  into  the  flame  of  the 
taper,  a  second  or  a  third  time  it  will  burn  it, 
by  what  name  are  we  to  call  that  conclusion  ? 
The  infant  gets  his  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  heat  through  the  senses.  But  how 
does  he  get  his  conclusion  ?  It  is  in  answer 
to  this  question  that  German  philosophers  fly 
into  the  regions  of  transcendentalism.  They 
go  at  once  into  the  doctrine  of  idealism,  as 
taught  by  Fichte,  or  into  the  primitive  judg- 
ments of  Kant,  or  into  the  pyrrhonism  of 
Hume,  or  the  skepticism  of  Cousin. 

It  seems  to  be  as  plain  as  any  proposition 
can  be,  that  this  conclusion  is  nothing  more 
than  what  the  infant  thinks.  He  thinks,  (and 
by  him  the  infant,  the  reader  will  remember, 
we  mean  the  will,  or  the  soul,  of  the  infant,) 
that  the  flame  of  a  candle  will  burn.    This  is 
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what  Sir  William  Hamilton  calls  conscious- 
neM.  The  infant,  ke  would  say.  was  con- 
scious that  the  flame  of  a  candle  would  burn. 
But  how  much  better  is  the  consciousness  of 
the  infant  with  respect  to  phenomena,  than 
the  thinking  of  the  infant  ?  Both  may  be  de- 
ceived. 

The  great  question  which  underlies  this 
whole  debate,  is  with  respect  to  man's  ability 
to  rise  to  the  conception,  or  the  knowledge 
of  God  by  original  ability.  If  it  were  not  for 
ihatf  there  would  be  no  debate  in  it.  Now 
my  theory  settles  this  question,  as  plainly  as 
it  does  German  transcendentalism. 

The  terms  absolute,  unconditioned,  infinite, 
eternal,  primitive,  first  cause,  original  prin- 
ciple, first  truth,  are  applied  to  God.  The 
questions  are,  is  God  an  objective  being,  and 
is  our  knowledge  of  God,  objective  know- 
ledge ? 

The  true  theory  upon  thi.s  subject  is  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Scripture  that  God  is  a 
spirit.  If  the  great  first  cause  be  a  spirit, 
the  next  question  is  how  we,  who  derive  our 
information  through  material  organs,  can  de- 
rive a  knowledge  of  a  spirit  by  means  of  sen- 
sible organs  ?  Vfe  cannot  hear  a  spirit,  we 
cannot  see  a  spirit,  we  cannot  feel  a  spirit, 
we  cannot  taste  one,  and  we  cannot  smell 
one.  Obviously,  however,  before  we  answer 
this  question,  there  is  a  preliminary  distinc- 
tion to  be  carefully  noted  and  that  is,  the 
distinction  between  absolute  knowledge  of  a 
spirit,  or  rather  the  knowledge  of  an  absolute 
spirit,  and  the  history  of  the  acts  and  doings 
of  that  spirit.  Upon  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion turns  the  system  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, with  which  we  do  not  purpose  to  inter- 
fere in  these  pages. 

But  with  the  other  question,  wc  shall  deal 
differently  and  shall  advocate,  in  opposition 
to  the  Scotch  school,  which  teaches  that  con- 
sciousness is  our  instructor,  that  our  only 
teacher  rau.st  of  necessity  be  the  First  Cause 
itself,  and  this  teaching:  7RV.y/  be  done  by  Rev- 
elation. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  subject  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  philosophy  has  yet  to  be 
considered.  He  contends  that  we  are  imme' 
diately  percipient  of  an  external  nature.  The 
reader  is  doubtless  well  aware  that  this  ques- 
tion has  been  fiercely  debated  for  over  a 


thousand  years.  The  greater  number  of 
philosophers  have  been  against  Sir  William 
and  they  have  all  been  of  the  school  of  Skep- 
tics. But  although,  they  have  denied  our 
intuitive  knowledge,  they  have  not  denied 
that  consciousness  declares  in  favor  of  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge.  They,  therefore  deny 
that  the  declaration  of  consciousness  is  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  ceKain  test  of  truth. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  materialists, 
and  all  infidels  contend  that  we  are  not  im- 
mediately percipient  of  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter that  we  have  no  intuitive  knowledge, 
that  we  have  no  certain  means  of  knowing — 
not  even  that  we  exist — ^not  even  that  we 
know  that  we  do  not  know.  And  it  is  also 
not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  heretofore  been 
pretty  well  agreed  that  to  deny  that  conscious- 
ness is  the  criterion  of  truth  is  tantamount  to 
an  admission  that  these  conclusions  as  above 
enumerated  are  plainly  and  logically  una- 
voidable. All  matters  in  dispute  are  always 
open  to  debate.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
ability  of  any  instrument  to  effectuate  a  cer- 
tain end,  it  is  certainly  important  to  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  that  instrument. 
If  we  wish  to  know  whether  man  is  capable 
of  knowing,  or  not,  it  is  certainly  important 
to  learn  something  of  the  nature  of  man. 
Then  the  enquiry  at  once  arises  is  man  an 
imperfect  being  in  the  mental  department  of 
his  nature }  If  he  be,  does  not  this  mental 
imperfection  necessarily  attach  to  his  know- 
ledge ?  Can  man  as  an  imperfect  being  know 
otherwise  than  as  an  imperfect  being?  If 
you  say  yes,  then  you  cannot  think  that  he 
immediately  knows.  He  must,  upon  the 
contrary  know  indirectly.  If  so,  then,  the 
representational  system  in  mental  philosophy 
is  true. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  question  in  the  light 
of  Revelation.  Revelation  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition  that  man  is  a  fallible  being. 
If  Revelation  be  true,  then  there  are  but  two 
classes  of  knowledge  in  this  world,  the  re- 
vealed and  the  unrevealed  ; — the  unrevealed 
is  the  knowledge  of  fallible  men,  and  the  re- 
vealed in  the  knowledge  of  infallible  men. 
If  the  distinction  of  fallible  and  infallible 
pre^vails  between  the  writers  of  Revelation 
and  the  residue  of  men,  then  it  seems  to  me, 
that  no  believer  in  this  distinction  can   hold 
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consciousness  to  be  the  criterion  of  truth. 
The  question  is  grave  and  important,  and  re- 
quires yet  farther  exaniination. 


LITTLE    MACGIE. 

BT  M.  LL.  W.  II. 

DEDICATED  TO  ANNIK,  A  BET/)V£D  SISTKIt. 

Who  propoied  ila  being  writteD,  **iii  the  mean  liii)«," 
vhStt  waitiog  for  the  publication  of  Roine  fugitive  pie- 
ces—the having  just  retd  the  admirable  ensay  in  the 
JiBuiry  number  of  Harper^  upon  the  successes  ncliiev- 
(d  bjr  1  proper  application  of  the  usually  (leptiird  uii- 
inportint  interrnl  l)etweGn  effort  and  result. 


N.B.~I(  has  been  remarked  by  pemons  who  have  heard 
dtts  itory  read,  that  the  exchange  of  Bibles  recalled  a 
liniiar  iocident  in  *  Queecby."  The  writer  of  '*  Little 
^•Wi^"9^*r  met  with  **  Queecby,"  till  Mome  months 
tfter  the  above  little  tale  wa^  written. 


CHAPTER    FIRST. 

"  I  don't  care ;  it's  no  matter ;  T  wish  I 
vasdead!" 

"Twould   be  quite  as  well/'  said  Miss 

Phcebe,  with  the  cold,  ironical  smile,  more 
taoDting  in  its  incredulity  than  words — 
"  Quite  as  well  I  dare  say." 

"  Quite !"  did  not  escape  the  prim  lips  of 
Miss  Phillis,  but  her  look  was  eloquent. 

"Yes,  I  wish  I  was  dead!"  again  said 
Maggie,  desperately. 

The  Misses  Petre's  boarder,  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
who  had  entered  unnoticed,  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  the  little  girl's  shoulder.  Her 
cheeks  colored  violently,  then  paled ;  the 
elder  ladies  looked  annoyed  and  a  little 
frightened.     He  was  gentle,  yet  impressive. 

"  I  should  like  your  young  charge  to  take 
a  walk  with  me  this  fine  evening,"  he  said 
in  a  voice  soft,  but  commanding. 

"0  certainly,"  said  Miss  Phcebe  graciously, 
hoping  to  propitiate  him  by  her  rearfiness  to 
gratify  his  every  wish. 


"  With  greatest  pleasure,"  cliimed  in 
Miss  Phillis,  equally  hopeful  that  her  sweet 
amiability  would  charm  the  handsome  bach- 
elor. 

*'  You  will  get  your  bonnet  and  come  r" 

His  words  asked  the  question,  but  the  tone 
carried  within  it  a  little  golden  thread  of  en- 
treaty, irresistible  to  the  ear  of  the  sorrow- 
ful child.  She  ran  eagerly  for  it.  Mr.  Mc- 
intosh conversed  to  such  purpose  during  her 
short  absence,  that  his  auditors  seemed  under 
the  si>ell  of  delight. 

They  set  ofl^— first  through  the  little  green 
gate  leading  to  the  meadows,  and  then  be- 
side the  beautiful  windings  of  the  creek,  in 
whose  pellucid  waters  the  ripening  nuts, 
dropped  by  the  busy  tquirrels  overhead, 
made  ten  thousand  ripples.  Both  were  silent 
till  they  reached  a  large  Hat  rock  nearly  over- 
grown by  the  dark  green  leaver  of  the  chick- 
aberry,  and  seated  thcmselve?.  He  gathered 
a  hand  full  of  the  red  and  aromatic  fruit,  and 
after  she  had  ealen  it, 

"  So  you  wish  you  were  dead,  Maggie?" 
She  looked  up :  now  she  knew  certainly 
he  had  heard  her. 

"Did  you  mean  what  your  words  express- 
ed ?"  asked  he,  fixing  his  calm,  clear,  repro- 
ving eye  upon  her. 

She  met  his  gaze  courageously  ;  her  face 
flushed  a  little — 

"  I  did  when  I  spoke  them  ' — then  starting 
up,  her  whole  impassioned  soul  in  her  eyes, 
"  I  felt  forsaken — desperate.  O,  did  you 
ever  know  what  it  was  to  feel  so  ?  No  pa- 
rents, no  friends,  no  home,  unloved,  uncared 
for,  desolate — lost  r" 

''  Yes,  Maggie,"  he  said  soflly  and  slowly, 
and  taking  her  hands  in  his—"  yes,  Maggie, 
ail  this  I  have  passed  through  before  your 
eyes  opened  on  this  world's  light.  But  w^ho 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost?" 

*'  Our  blessed  Saviour;  O,  that  is  the  sweet- 
est word  in  all  the  Bible.  O,  that  He  would 
save  me !" 

"  And  He  will,  Maggie,  but  you  must  ask 
Him — not  once,  not  twice,  but  ever  unceas- 
ingly ;  in  your  daily  employments ;  ere  you 
close  your  eyes  in  sleep :  He  is  the  friend 
nearer   than   a  brother.  He  has  said  "He 
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that  seeketh  roe  shall  find  me.  But  you 
must  desire  to  be  found  of  this  great  seeker. 
Do  you  pray  Maggie  ?" 

"  Yes  often,  earnestly." 

But  do  you  pray  with/at7A — with  the  real 
belief  that  God  is  listening,  and  will  accept 
your  prayer  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  our  Lord  ?" 

"  I  dont  know,  I  try,  but  I  am  wicked,  oh 
so  wicked,  I  speak  the  truth  always." 

"  Iknow  you  do." 

"  And  yet  they  blame  me  for  it." 

Perhaps  you  do  not  speak  it  in  the  right 
way  Maggie.  We  should  speak  the  truth  in 
love." 

"  I  cannot  love  them,  they  do  not  love  me, 
I  think  they  hate  me.  *•  O,  she  cried  with 
wild  vehemence  of  agony ;  and  falling  down 
on  her  knees  before  him.  **  Tell  me,  te'l 
me  is  it  true  you  notice  me  only  from  pity  ? 
Am  I  so  ugly,  so  loathsome?" 

Parting  the  tangled,  ill  kept  hair  from  the 
troubled  little  face,  gently  as  a  tender  moth- 
er might  have  done,  he  said. 

"You  are  verv beautiful  in  mv  eyes,  Mag- 
gie." 

An  arrow  of  joy  pierced  the  poor  little 
fluttering  heart— a  flood  of  light  illumined 
its  darkness — with  a  smothered  sob  she  nes- 
tled her  face  close  to  him.     Tears  were  on  it' 

I 

now,  like  the  soft  summer  rain  they  were' 
falling  and  the  soil  was  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception.    Uncultivated,  uncared  for  hitherto, 
its  rare  and  beautiful  qualities  might  yet  be ' 

redeemed    by    the    judicious    husbandman.,  ^^  «  ^        ^ 

Mr.  Mcintosh  dried  the  wet  cheek  and  con- 'officer,  who  died  at  sea,  her  mother  lived  but 

tinned.  "He  who  appoints  our  times  and  trials '^  ^^^  ^^y^  ^^^^^  *^^  tidings  reached  her,  and 

•     --  -  the   child  was  sent  to  the  Misses  Petre,  very 


"  Some  day  perhaps  if  you  refnember  and 
ask  me  again." 

**  I  certainly  shall,  Maggie." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you." 

"  And  why  not  now  ?" 

At  this  moment  two  youths  passed  within 
a  few  roods  of  them,  the  one  fair-haired,  hand- 
some, but  bold  and  scornful  looking,  dressed 
in  sporting  style,  but  with  the  indiscrimina- 
ble  something  pertaining  to  fashion, — the 
other  a  stout,  awkward  farmer's  boy,  carry- 
ing the  game  slung  over  his  shoulder  which 
his  companion  had  killed.  Their  looks  w^ere 
full  of  curiosity,  and  Mr.  Mcintosh  returned 
the  cool  stare  of  the  tallest  with  a  fixed  com- 
posure that  did  not  seem  altogether  agreea- 
ble. They  parsed  on  slowly — when  out  of 
slight  ,  he  said,  "come  Maggie,  it  is  time 
we  were  going  home," 

With  a  sigh  she  repeated  the  word. 
"  Home  !" 

"The  same  roof  shelters  us  both,  Maggie." 

She  rose,  placed  her  little  hand  confidingly 
m  his,  and  walked  slowly  on  beside  him,  and 
in  all  his  dreams,  and  they  were  many  that 
night,  the  soft  pressure  of  the  slender  fin- 
gers was  with  him  still. 


CHAPTER    SECOND. 


Little  Maggie  was  the  daughter  of  a  young 


distant  relatives  of  the  poor  Father.     Their 


is  wise  and  good.  He  can  make  our  bitterest 
troubles  show  forth  His  glory  and  in  the  end 
bring  us  joy.  Had  it  not  been  for  ours  ;  we  ^^^^^^"^  ^^^  ungenerous  spirits  embittered 
might  never  have  known  each  other,— are  i^^^^^y  ^^^"''  °^  *^^  ^'^^^^  orphan's  hfe.  Her 
you  glad  or  sorry  Maggie  to  know  me  ?"  ^^^^  comfort  had  been  derived  from  the  con- 
"  Glad  !  0  happy,"  she  cried  "and  thank- '^i^erate  kindness  and  warm  sympathy  of  Mr. 

ful.     Who  has  been  kind  to  me  but  you,  ^^I<^^°^«^^>  ^ ''^^^^^^  ^^'^^^^  ^^  ^'"P^^  ^^^^^'^^^ 
who  has  taught  me  right  but  you  :  To  whom  i^^^  ^^^'  eighteen  months  past  had  been  a 

can  I  open  my  heart  but  to  you,  and  who  b^^^^^^  '''  ^^^^^^  ^^"^'^3^-     ^^^  '^'^^  S^*^^  ^"^ 

shall  I—"  she  paused.             '  handsome,  standing  high  in  society ;  but  re- 

"  Wh  t  M  <y  '    ^"  served  in  manner,  and  one  who  never  allu- 

°°    *  ded  to  himself.     The  pale  weary  face,  the 

She  shook  her  head.  j^^j,  ^^^^^^  ^^ ^  sorrowful  eyes  of  the  litUe 

"  You  will  not  finish  what  you  began  ?"       Maggie,  must  have  touched  a  tender  chord 
"  No."  in  big  bosom,  for  from  the  instant  he  saw  her, 

"  Never?"  she  seemed  to  take  possession  of  his  heart, 
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'  and  with  the  instinct  peculiar  to  children, 
she  at  once  discovered  this  and  clung  closely 
tnd  passionately  to  him.  . 

Mr.  Mcintosh  always  passed  a  portion  of  I 
the  day  in  a  large  parlor  he  had  fitted  up  as , 
ao  impromptu  library.  It  was  bright  and 
cheerful  looking — ^the  furniture  arranged  for 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  upon  its  walls 
hung  some  fine  pictures.  These  were  Mag- 
gie's delight,  though  she  often  left  off  gazing 
on  their  fair  landscapes  to  examine  the  Or- 
nithology of  Wilson  and  Audubon,  and  the 
Gallery  of  Indian  portraits,  which  were  al- 
ways open  to  her  inspection.  The  slender 
som  accruing  to  her  from  the  poor  pension, 
was  barely  enough  to  eke  out  the  cool  chari- 
ty of  her  relatives.  There  was  nothing  for 
the  defrayment  of  her  education.  The  Misses 
Pplre,  however,  offered  no  objection  to  her 
going  through  a  course  of  study  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Mcintosh.  She  steadily  pursued  it 
with  him.  Difficulties  vanished  before  the 
raagic  of  his  power ;  her  mind  expanded  rap- 
idly, but  judgment  and  good  taste  attended 
its  every  step,  so  no  footprint  upon  the  gol- 
den sands  of  Intellect  needed  to  be  effaced 
by  the  v?aters  of  Time.  A  holy  Christian 
influence  was  over  her.  *'  The  temper  flaws 
unsightly"  began  gradually  to  disappear — 
the  panoply  of  pride  was  shivered  by  a  kind 
word,  and  although  she  had  much  to  endure 
from  the  rugged  natures  which  surrounded 
ber,  little  Maggie  grew  better  and  happier 
tvery  day. 

'•  Well,  little  student,"  said  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
one  beautiful  morning,  as  she  sat  busily  wri- 
ting her  French  exercise,  "  what  say  you  to 
a  walk  ?  Fresh  air  will  do  both  of  us  good, 
and  I  think  we  deserve  a  holiday." 

She  looked  up  cheerfully. 

"The  haws  are  ripe.  I  saw  them  in  our 
r«de  yesterday ;  let  us  go  to  the  Pantha  creek 
and  gather  some." 

The  books  were  laid  aside ,  bonnet  and 
'carf  brought :  the  Misses  Petre's  permis- 
non  asked  and  obtained,  and  as  they  walked 
down  the  lane  leading  to  the  village,  Maggie 
suddenly  darted  from  his  side  and  picked  up 
a  singularly  crooked  stick. 

*'  This  will  draw  down  the  branches  nice- 
ly/' she  said,  handing  it  to  him  to  examine, 

''Dropped  by  some  wagoner,  I  suppose," 


replied  Mr.  Mcintosh,  ''  or  more  probably 
stolen  from  his  grandmother  by  some  naughty 
boy,  and  lost.'* 

''  Look  how  polished  it  is,''  said  Maggie  ; 
*^  it  has  been  much  used." 

Down  the  long  green  lane,  shaded  by  red 
gum,  shelbark,  and  maple  trees,  now  putting 
on  their  autumn  livery,  they  walked  quickly 
and  turning  up  a  green  glade  which  lay  to 
the  left  of  the  village,  came  presently  to  the 
hoary  clump  of  haws  whose  lichened  and 
twisted  branches  teemed  with  jetty  berries, 
strangely  contrasted  with  bright  scarlet  stems. 

*'  Here,  then,  for  a  little  while,  I  shall 
leave  you,  Maggie,"  said  her  companion. 
"  I  wish  to  see  a  person  at  Wache's  mill :  in 
half  an  hour  I  shall  be  back  ;  you  can  gather 
berries  till  my  return." 

*' Yes,"  Maggie  said,  *'  she  could  gather  a 
great  many  in  his  absence  ;"  so  he  left  her. 

He  had  not  been  long  gone  ere  she  was 
startled  by  the  report  of  a  gun  very  near  her, 
and  a  pheasant  fell  almost  at  her  feet.  A 
dog  and  sportsman  broke  through  a  tangled 
thicket  together,  and  in  the  latter  she  recog- 
nized the  eldest  of  the  two  young  men  seen 
some  days  before. 

*'  So  we  meet  again,"  said  he,  picking  up 
the  pheasant  coolly  and  depositing  it  in  his 
pouch. 

Maggie  did  not  speak ;  she  colored  high, 
surprised  and  displeased  with  his  familiar 
look  and  tone ;  her  bonnet  had  fallen  back 
on  her  shoulders — ^the  strings  knotted  togeth- 
er in  front  still  held  it,  and  instinctively  she 
drew  it  over  her  face,  and  proceeded  to  pick 
up  the  branches  of  haws  she  had  gathered. 
But  stepping  forward  he  placed  the  butt  of 
his  gun  upon  them  and  said, 

**  Not  one  shall  you  have  till  you  answer 
my  questions.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to 
know  your  name." 

''  I  shall  not  tell  you,"  said  the  litUe  girl, 
courageously. 

'*  You  shall  not !     And  why  ?" 

**  Because  you  have  no  right  to  ask.  Take 
your  gun  off  my  berries,  if  you  please ;"  and 
she  endeavored  to  lift  them.  But  he  rudely 
held  them  down. 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  let  you  have  them, 
you  must  kiss  me  first." 

**  You  are  a  coward !"  cried  Maggie,  her 
eyes  flashing  with  scorn,  "  or  you  would  not 
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dare  to  speak  so.  I  do  not  want  the  haws 
now ;  I  will  not  have  them,"  and  she  was 
turning  to  go  away,  when  he  said, 

"  Move,  and  I  will  make  my  dog  bite  you." 

"  If  you  dare  !"  exclaimed  a  voice,  and 
over  his  shoulder  the  stout,  rough  boy,  his 
former  companion,  placed  his  hand  on  the 
collar  of  his  shooting  jacket.  *'  If  you  dare ! 
coward,  to  frighten  a  little  girl  so.  Go,"  he 
continued  to  Maggie,  **  take  your  berries, 
Itttle  lady ;  he  shall  not  hurt  you ;  the  dog  is 
mine — it  will  not  harm  you." 

But  stung  to  madness  by  his  words,  the 
tallest  had  raised  the  gun  and  struck  him  a 
severe  blow^.  In  an  instant  the  crooked  stick 
of  little  Maggie  was  in  her  defender's  hand, 
and  with  this  he  was  giving  the  young  gen- 
tleman a  hearty  drubbing  when  Mr.  Mcin- 
tosh put  an  end  to  the  fray.  Maggie  had 
flown  to  call  him. 

**  What  does  this  mean  ?"  said  he,  looking 
very  much  surprised  and  displeased. 

The  matter  was  soon  explained. 

<'  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Mcintosh,  approaching 
the  somewhat  cre«t-fallen  delinquent.  "  I  am 
glad  your  punishment  has  come  from  a  more 
lenient  hand  than  mine.  Go — it  is  best  I  do 
not  know  your  name. ' '  Then  grasping  warmly 
the  hand  of  the  farmer's  boy,  he  said,  ''  The 
generous,  upright  heart  which  taught  you  to 
succor  a  helpless  little  girl  will  thank  you 
best ;  but  I  shall  see  you  again :  where  do 
you  live  ?" 

**  At  Carmacks,"  he  answered,  blushing 
deeply. 

"  And  your  ixame  ?" 

«'  George  Landers." 

'<  I  shall  not  forget  it.  Now,  Maggie,  we 
will  gather  our  haws :"  and  quietly,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred,  he  proceeded  to  do  so. 
Greorge  Landers  aided  materially,  and  lin- 
gered under  the  old  haws  long  after  Mr.  Mc- 
intosh and  little  Maggie  had  disappeared. 

CHAPTER  THIRD. 

The  autumn  passed,  the  mountain  was 
covered  with  snow,  a  keen  icy  breath  was 
abroad,  or  the  atmosphere  was  thick  and 
damp-^and  rambles  to  a  distance  had  to  be 
given  up.  There  was  full  employment  with- 
in doors  however.  Each  morning  Maggie 
received  an  allotment  of  sewing  to  be  com- 


pleted ere  night  fall,  and  being  inexperienced 
with  her  needle,  it  took  nearly  every  mo- 
ment of  the  short  winter-day  to  accomplish 
the  task.  Mr.  Mcintosh  was  absent,  busi- 
ness it  was  said  had  called  him  to  one  of  the 
Northern  cities — he  might  not  be  at  home 
again  for  some  time.  His  parting  with  little 
Maggie  was  a  sad  one,  and  yet  he  cheered 
her  with  the  hope  of  his  speedy  return,  and 
gave  her  many  a  charge  **  to  keep  the  even 
tenor  of  her  way  ;"  guarding  her  heart  from 
its  temptations  under  the  mighty  shield  of 
prayer. 

George  Landers  had  left  Carmacks.  Poor 
orphan  boy,  some  said  he  had  wandered 
away  to  better  his  fortune  in  foreign  lands. 
His  old  grandmother,  Mrs.  Nix,  knew  better, 
but  she  said  nothing,  only  as  she  laid  upon 
the  shelf  by  her  bed,  a  certain  polished, 
well  worn  staff  with  a  remarkable  curve  at 
the  end  of  it,  she  called  it  her  "goose,"  at 
which  people  wondered,  and  fancied  the 
old  dame  a  little  demented,  but  Mrs.  Nix 
being  already  possessed  of  some  of  its  gol- 
den eggs,  was  as  much  persuaded  it  was  a 
goose,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  that  the 
cock  was  a  fine  horse. 

At  the  Briars,  Miss  Phoebe  kept  house, 
and  Miss  Phillis  was  sempstress,  but  Mag- 
gie was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of 
the  stove  by  which  she  worked.  Sent  to 
the  chill  breakfast-room,  her  feet  and  hands 
often  ached  with  cold  and  she  used  to  find  it 
diflicult  at  times  to  thread  her  needle.  Tet 
she  complained  not — she  only  humbly  raised 
her  simple  prayers  to  that  Patient  Car  al- 
ways open  to  the  cry  of  the  distressed,  and 
counted  the  weeks,  days,  hours  which  might 
bring  back  her  only  earthly  protector. 

Katty  the  cook  and  maid  of  all-work  was 
kind  to  her.  How  could  she  help  it  ?  **  Had 
she  not  been  left  years  agone  a  poor  mother- 
less thing  herself?" 

So  many  a  time  a  biscuit,  or  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  or  an  apple  was  laid  in  the  little 
work-basket  under  the  plain  sewing,  and 
sometimes  she  was  called  to  enjoy  a  good 
warm  at  the  kitchen  fire.  These  were  cor- 
dials, prized  none  the  less  for  the  kind  sym- 
pathy of  look  and  tone  which  accompanied 
them. 

It  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  go  in  Mr. 
Mcintosh's  parlor,  sit  in  his  chair,  look  over 
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her  old  accustomed  pleasures,  but  this  was 
denied  her.  Go  into  their  boarder's  apart- 
ment duriog  his  absence  ?  Unheard  of  pre- 
:»uiiiption !  The  Misses  Petre  were  astounded 
at  her  audacity  ;  and  for  fear  of  bad  conse- 
quences bolted  the  door,  but  they  could  not 
bolt  out  the  little  heart  pictures  she  possess- 
ed of  the  happy  hours  she  had  spent  there 
with  him. 

One   morning,    during    breakfast,   Katty 
brought  in  a  letter,  which  whilst  on  some  lit- 
tle errand  in  the  Village,  Mrs.  Marging  the 
post  mistress,  had  delivered  to  her.     It  was 
from  Mr.  Mcintosh,  and  contained  an  urgent 
request  that  the  Misses  Petre  would  permit 
him  to  relieve  them  of  their  charge,  prom- 
ising to  adopt  her,  and  provide  for  her  pres- 
ent and  future  comfort :  and  if  this  proposal 
met  their  approval,  she  was  to  be  prepared 
without  delay  to  take  her  place  among  the 
pupils  of  the  celebrated  Madam  V.     He  de- 
sired her  equipment  should  be  suited  to  her 
altered  circumstances,  and  enclosed  a  sum 
which  developed  the  hitherto  frozen  affec- 
tions of  her  relatives  into  an  alarming  state 
of  fervour.     Their  Voices  trembled  with  de- 
light, their  only  puzzle  being   how   much 
Could  be  subtracted  from  the  generous  sum, 
for  their  own  personal  adornment.     A  small, 
sealed  note  lay  inside  the  larger  envelope. 
"For  my  little  Maggie.''  To  seize  and  tear 
it  open  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  to  burst 
from  the  detaining  arms  of  her  now  fond  re- 
latives, crush  it  in  her  bosom,  fly  to  the  lone- 
ly garret,  kneel  down  and  thank  God  who 
sent  her  this   blessing,   occupied    scarcely 
longer  space.     The  note  ran  thus  : 

*  Is  my  dear  little  Maggie  willing  to  give 
herself  to  me  f  To  be  all  my  own  forever — 
the  sunbeam  on  my  path  no  v  and  my  even- 
ing star  hereafter  ?  If  so  she  must  write 
one  word  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  give  it  to 
her  cousins  to  enclose  in  their  reply  to  my 
letter.  God  bless  Maggie  and  make  her 
good  and  happy. 

H.  McIntosh." 

With  tears  blinding  her  eyes  she  wrote 
the  desired  word  "  Yes,"  and  beside  it  placed 
mother,  "  Come,"  and  the  slip  of  paper 
was  safely  enclosed  in  the  reply  of  the  Misses 
Petre.  They  w^ere  in  great  nervous  excite- 
ment until  their  coachman  and  gardener 
Sandy,  who  was  despatched  to  the  office,  sol- 


emnly affirmed  on  his  return,  he  had  seen  it 
mailed  within  ten  minutes  after  he  reached 
the  village. 

'*  I  see  now,"  observed  Miss  Phoebe, 
drawing  a  relieved  sigh,  *'the  ill  effects 
which  might  arise  from  not  sending  regular- 
ly to  the  office.  Our  dear  child  might  have 
lost  i,  fortune  by  a  mere  chance,  suppose 
some  one  had  opened  the  letter— or  it  had 
been  lost !" 

"  Katty  had  dropped  it,  suppose,"  said 
MissPhillis,  "  careless  creature  that  she  is." 

These  horrible  suppositions  quite  over- 
came them,  and  nothing  short  of  a  reperusal 
of  the  important  document,  and  close  exam- 
ination of  its  contents  could  restore  their 
tranquility.  This  being  accomplished,  busi- 
ness must  be  attended  to  without  a  moment's 
delay.  Nothing  in  the  village  shops  could 
be  dreamed  of  for  an  instant,  had  not  their 
taste  always  been  fastidious  ?  A  trip  to  the 
neighboring  town,  eighteen  miles  distant 
was  at  once  suggested  by  Miss  Phoebe.  In 
the  morning,  let  roads  and  weather  be  at 
their  worst,  their  journey  should  be  made — 
by  quitting  the  firiars  at  day  down,  they 
could  reach  Y.  by  eleven,  get  through  with 
their  shopping,  lunch  at  the  Confectioner's, 
call  on  their  particular  friend  Miss  Martin, 
obtain  knowledge  of  the  fashions  from  her 
and  get  her  to  accompany  them  to  the  dress- 
maker's. 0,  it  was  a  very  possible  and  thor- 
oughly delightful  plan. 

"  But  what  if  it  should  snow  ?"  observed 
Katty,  to  whom  the  necessary  order  for  a 
breakfast  by  candlelight,  was  given. 

*'  Then  we  shall  go  in  the  snow,"  said 
Miss  Phoebe  decidedly — "  and  tell  Sandy  to 
brush  up  his  best  suit  and  be  ready." 

There  was  only  one  trouble  to  mar  Mag- 
gie's bliss,  she  was  to  go  to  Madame  V.  and 
be  separated  from  Mr.  Mcintosh  for  so  long, 
O  how  long  she  did  not  know — it  seemed 
terrible  to  think  of,  *'yet  she  belonged  to 
him,  Yes,  he  had  a,sked  her,  and  she  had 
given  herself  to  him  forever,  that  surely  was 
a  comfort." 

A  very  great  one,  so  she  dried  her  eyes, 
and  joined  her  relatives  at  dinner,  if  not  re- 
ciprocating at  least  not  rejecting  their  en- 
dearments. 

"  I  declare  she  is  growing  quite  hand- 
some," said  Miss  Phoebe  that  evening  at  tea, 
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bountifully  helping  her  to  apple  butter,  "  she 
will  be  a  belle  and  beauty  one  of  these  days/' 
echoed  Miss  Phillis.  '*  You  know  I  always 
said  so, — ^the  true  Rutherford  eyes,  sister." 
'^  Humph  !"  said  Katty  to  herself,  as  she 
brought  in  hot  cakes,  ''  'tis  the  first  time 
ever  I  heard  ye  then  old'hypocrite." 

CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

The  morning  came,  no  snow,  no  rain, 
fairer  and  milder  than  for  weeks  past.  The 
journey  was  performed,  the  purchases  made ; 
and  the  party  returned  safely  to  a  late  sup- 
per very  well  satisfied  and  exceedingly  fa- 
tigued. 

Only  one  incident  had  occurred  to  inter- 
est Maggie.  She  had  seen  the  person  who 
threatened  her  with  the  dog.  He  was  stand- 
ing on  the  portico  of  a  handsome  house, 
with  a  very  showily  dressed  girl  some  years 
older  than  himself  hanging  on  his  arm,  they 
were  laughing  at  and  criticizing  her  party 
she  was  quite  sure.  He  recognized  her  and 
revenge  was  in  his  heart.  She  could  read 
*' Enmity"  in  his  eyes,  though  she  gave  no 
second  look.  Their  cicerone,  Miss  Martin,  in 
the  forenoon,  in  passing,  had  observed, 

"  Very  handsome  house — is  it  not  ?  and 
so  splendidly  fitted  up,  marble  baths  and 
conservatory — every  thing  in  short,  but  then 
they  are  so  rich." 

**  Who  are  they  ?"  inquired  Miss  Phojbe. 

"  The  VaUs." 

"  Ah !  mushrooms !"  returned  Miss  Phillis. 

*' Parvenus  certainly — but  nevertheless  the 
fashion,"  answered  Miss  Martin  rather  tartly, 
for  she  professed  intimacy  with  the  family — 
"  the  daughter's  a  princess  in  beauty;  she  is 
to  be  sent  abroad  somewhere,  to  perfect  her 
education ;  at  a  French  convent  I  believe, 
but  the  son  is  a  sad  fellow,  a  genuine  scape- 
grace, will  inherit  his  grandfatlrer's  immense 
fortune,  and  run  through  it  all.  Ah !  too 
much  license  is  allowed  to  the  youth  of  the 
present  day." 

Well  his  name  was  Vail,  this  bad  cowardly 
boy,  he  had  a  sister  too,  and  yet  he  could 
treat  another  little  girl  so  ill,  she  thought 
over  the  whole  scene  as  they  drove  along 
that  evening  through  the  wintry  woods ;  the 
honest  kind  face  of  the  farmer's  boy ;  the 
dark  scowling  look  of  his  opponent ;  the  ter- 


rible light  which  fiamed  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Mcintosh  and  she  still  heard  the  voice  in 
which  he  said  *'  it  was  best  he  did  not  know 
his  name." 

The  tenth  evening  from  the  date  of  his 
letter  brought  Mr.  Mcintosh.  Maggie  flew 
to  meet  him ;  she  did  not  give  him  time  to 
descend  from  the  carriage,  but  springing  up 
the  steps  Sandy  with  great  alacrity  was  let- 
ting down,  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

"  How  you  have  grown !"  said  he  fondly ; 
"  in  these  few  weeks  two  inches  taller — no 
shawl,  and  the  snow  flakes  falling  like  pearls 
on  these  ringlets  of  mine,  /  shall  take  better 
care  of  them  however.'' 

He  lifted  her  into  the  hall,  and  affablj'  re- 
turned the  vociferous  welcoming  of  the  elder 
ladies,  and  more  cordially  the  homely  greet- 
ing of  Katty,  who  brought  in  his  luggage.  A 
fire  had  been  kept  up  for  a  week  past  in  the 
Library ;  now  it  blazed  finely,  diffubing  a 
warm  and  ruddy  glow  over  every  object. 
Mr.  Mcintosh  and  the  little  Maggie  sat 
cosily  beside  it.  At  first  they  looked  silently 
and  intently  in  each  other's  faces,  reading  as 
in  a  book  all  that  had  occurred  during  their 
separation.     Then  be  said  abruptly — 

"And  you  missed  me,  Maggie  ?" 

"  0  very,  very  much  !" 

"  You  are  not  sorry  to  have  me  back 
again  .^" 

"  No,  only  too  happy, — too  happy  for  any 
words  I  can  find." 

"  How  did  you  spend  your  time  during  my 
absence  ?" 

She  told  him,  only  omitting  to  mention  her 
entire  exclusion  from  the  Library,  until  after 
the  arrival  of  his  wonderful  letter.  But  Mr. 
Mcintosh  seemed  possessed  of  intuitive 
knowledge. 

"During  your  exile  from  this  room,  what 
books  did  you  read  V*  asked  he. 

In  surprise  she  answered, 

"  None  but  the  Bible." 

"  And  which  of  its  chapters  gave  you  the 
most  pleasure?" 

"  The  eighteenth  of  St.  Mathew  and  fif. 
teenth  of  St.  Luke,  gave  me  most  comfort," 
she  replied — and  repeated  the  eleventh  verse 
of  the  former.  "  For  the  son  of  Man  is  come 
to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

"I  wish  you  to  do  something,"  said  he 
presently  taking  her  hand  ;  "  I  wish  you  to 
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^ve  me  your  Bible  and  take  this/* — he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  very  handsome  one,—**  I 
wish  jou  to  read  in  this  every  day,  anfl  read 
it  with  prayer :  that  it  maybe  indeed  and 
in  truth,  a  lamp  unto  your  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  your  path.  In  a  few  days  you  will  be 
in  the  midst  of  a  lar<;e  school.  Perhaps 
many  of  your  associates  maybe  regardless 
of  the  precious  truths  this  Holy  Book  con- 
tain?, hut  my  own  little  Maggie  must  daily, 
yes,  and  hourly,  claim  the  promise  of  One 
who  has  said  *  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee ;  before  they  call  I  will  answer, 
and  when  they  call  I  will  hear.'  You  can- 
not go  to  Him  in  vain.  He  will  make  plain 
paths  to  your  feet,  and  lead  you  I  trust  in 
the  way  everlasting.'* 

Maggie  was  deeply  impressed,  his  voice 
was  so  soft,  solemn,  and  yet  cheerful.  She 
looked  up,  his  moistened  eye  was  fixed  upon 
ber.  Drawing  the  head  to  his  bosom, — 
"God  bless  my  child,"  he  said. 

"Will  you  be  far  from  me  ?"  she  enquired 
in  a  trembling  voice. 

"No,  very  near  most  of  the  time,  but 
though  I  cannot  see  you  always,  you  must 
think  of  me  and  know  that  I  am  thinking  of 
you,  whether  present  or  absent.'* 

'^Yes." 

•  Yea — and  you  have  had  nothing  to  dis- 
tress or  disturb  you  lately  ?" 

"Nothing  but,  "— 

'But  what?" 

'1  saw  that  bad  man  again." 

'Where,  when?" 

His  eye  grew  stern. 

"Not  here — ^in'  town, — standing  on  the 
door-step  of  a  large  stone  house." 

"  Do  you  know  his  name?" 

'^  Yea." 

"Tell  it  me." 

"  Yen  once  said  it  was  well  you  did  not 
know  it."  replied  Maggie  ;  "  had  I  best  tell 
you?" 

"  No,  you  are  a  wise  little  gipsey,  I  think 
you  could  read  fortunes." 

"Almost,"  answered  Maggie.  "  His,  that 
boy*s  I  mean,  will  be  a  bad  one.  Miss  Mar- 
tin said  80." 

"  What  was  he  doing?" 

"  Laughing  with  a  very  pretty  girl,  who  I 
think  was  his  sister — ^laughing  at  us  and  our 
shabby  old  bonnets." 

You  XXI— 12 


''Insolent  puppy,"  escaped  Mr.  Mcintosh's 
lips,  but  suddenly  ri*^ing  he  paid  with  a 
smile. 

"  Getting  late,  tea  will  soon  be  ready,  my 
little  Mag's  hair  needs  smoothing;  and  I 
have  much  to  do  before  bedtime.  We  shall 
set  off  after  breakfast." 

The  child  paused,  and  looked  around,  then 
darting  to  the  bookcase,  table,  chairs,  passed 
her  hand  caressingly  over  each,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

'*  Good-bye,  dear  happy  room,  good-bye," 
she  said,  and  ran  out  and  up  the  stairs. 

'•I  have  chosen  well,"  thought  Mr.  Mc- 
intosh. "  My  heart  and  judgment  both 
agree." 

The  next  morning  before  they  quitted  the 
Briars,  Mr.  Mcintosh  put  it  in  Maggie's 
power  most  liberally  to  reward  the  uniform 
kindness  of  Katty,  though  they  felt  its  best 
ingredient,  sympathy,  was  beyond  price.  She 
also  assisted  several  decrepit  old  persons  and 
orphan  children  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
was  a  difficult  task.  From  receiving  money 
even  from  the  friend  of  her  life,  the  little 
girl  shrank  with  native  delicacy.  A  well 
contested  battle  ensued,  and  had  not  Mr. 
Mcintosh  summoned  duty  and  charity  as  his 
aids,  able  general  as  he  was,  he  must  have 
lost  it. 

A  request  had  been  made  that  none  of  the 
furniture  should  be  removed  from  the  apart- 
ments he  had  occupied.  His  papers  and 
books  only  were  to  be  packed  by  the  person 
he  would  send  to  fetch  them.  The  rest  must 
remain  in  siatu-quo^  and  perhaps  Maggie 
might  some  day  like  to  revisit  her  old  haunts. 
The  Misses  Petre  were  charmed,  and  pro- 
fuse in  invitations  for  summer  holidays. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  and  his  little  charge  pur- 
sued their  journey  for  the  first  two  days  in 
the  carriage^which  conveyed  him  to  the 
Briars.  Sometimes  he  read  to  her  or  con- 
versed in  his  own  interesting  and  instructive 
manner,  and  when  weary  little  Maggie  fell 
asleep  in  her  corner  with  her  head  resting 
on  his  kind  and  generous  bosom.  Once  he 
said,  as  in  driving  through  a  small  town,  she 
langhed  to  see  a  baker's  boy  run  up  against 
a  stout  old  Dutchwoman,  and  get  his  ears 
soundly  boxed,  "  We  are  now  entering  upon 
what  is  termed  the  great  world — ^it  is  a  thor- 
ough-fare of  persons,   motives  and  actions, 
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and  to  go'safelj  we  must  avoid  jostling  others, 
or  affording  them  the  opportunity  of  jostling 
110.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  publish  to 
the  world  our  private  histories ;  and  so  I 
haye  simply  informed  Madame  V.,  that  the 
young  lady  I  was  about  placing  under  her 
tuition  was  my  adopted  sister,  and  it  remains 
with  you  now  Maggie  whether  I  shall  be  to 
you  brother  or  Hugh." 

A  sweet  and  beautiful  smile  came  in  the 
eyes  of  the  little  girl. 

**  Hugh/'  she  said,  almost  in  whisper,  **  if 
you  please  I  like  Hugh  best." 

''  Then  Hugh  it  shall  be,  but  now  my  Mag* 
gie  can  you  tell  me  why  r" 

**  Because  it  brings  you  nearer." 

'*  Nearer  ?"  be  asked,  smiling  and  looking 
very  happy.  *'  I  should  have  supposed 
Brother  did." 

"  O  no,  brother  makes  you  seem  so  old, 
and  Hugh  lessens  your  age." 

"  Not  a  day,  Maggie,"  he  cried  now  laugh- 
ing outright.  "  But  my  original  little  so- 
phist, how  old  do  you  suppose  me  to  be  ?" 

*'I  only  know  you  are  just  the  age  that 
pleases  me,"  she  answered. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that;  imagine  me  of  any 
age  you  fancy,  you  will  ever  find  my  heart 
young  enough  to  take  part  in,  and  sympa- 
thize with  whatever  concerns  you." 

Then  Maggie  sang  him  a  little  song  which 
he  was  fond  of  hearing  and  here  closes  our 
fifth  chapter. 


CHAPTER     SIXTH. 

As  the  upsoaring  lark  bathes  its  wings  in 
the  golden  mist  of  the  morning,  even  so  did 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Mcintosh  rejoice  itself  in 
the  pure  and  fervent  light  of  little  Maggie's 
love.  He  had  not  passed  unscathed  in  life's 
warfare — sorrows  many,  and  some  too  deep 
for  human  eye  to  perceive,  had  marred  his 
happiness.  The  scars  were  none  the  less  in- 
delible, because  veiled  by  his  powerful  will. 
He  knew  in  whose  strength  he  had  con- 
quered, and  like  a  veteran  aoldier  kept  bis 
armor  bright  and  forgot  not  the  injunction  to 
"  Watch." 

No^w  he  believed  he  should  reap  a  rich  re- 
ward for  yeara  of  self  secrifice.  He  who 
voluntarily  cut  down  and  rooted  up  his  dear- 


perceived  a  new  and  still  lovelier  one  up- 
springing  on  his  path.  Since  little  Maggie 
had  been  placed  at  Madame  V*s,  Time  had 
flown  by,  if  not  on  ''  angel  wings,"  at  least 
on  very  happy  ones,  and  now  the  last  day  of 
her  last  term  at  that  august  seminary  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  and  with  it  the  matinee, 
which  had  assembled  the  parents,  guardians, 
and  other  near  friends  of  the  pupils.  This 
festival  had  been  long  dreamed  of,  much  de- 
sired. None  but  a  young,  inexperienced 
girl,  can  comprehend  the  conflict  of  feeling 
such  entertainments  can  excite.  Hope,  joy, 
fear,  disappointment,  envy,  malice,  all  un- 
charitableness,  seem  to  arrive  with  other  in- 
vited guests. 

Among  the  youthful  and  attractive  faces 
crowding  the  apartments  thrown  open  to  the 
company,  not  one  was  found  more  lovely 
than  that  of  the  '*  little  Maggie,"  with  whom 
we  parted  in  a  travelling  carriage  some  six 
months  ago.  The  clear,  olive  cheek  was 
flushed  with  a  beautiful  and  delicate  bloom. 
The  dark  intelligent  eyes,  so  liquid,  so  gentle 
conveyed  to  each  observer,  at  once  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  frank,  confiding  nature.  There 
was  a  fascination  in  the  tranquiUity  of  her 
movements ;  a  repose  in  the  expression  of 
her  every  action,  which  harmonized  with 
the  sweetness  of  her  voice.  And  yet  a  shade 
of  care  seemed  not  very  distant  from  her 
heart.  What  could  detain  Mr.  Mcintosh  r 
Arrivals  every  moment,  why,  why,  did  he  not 
come  ?  Her  reverie  was  dissipated  by  the 
approach  of  one  of  her  companions ;  follow- 
ing whom  came  a  tall  and  singularly  hand- 
some young  man. 

*'  Allow  me.  Miss  Rutherford,  to  introduce 
my  Cousin  Mr.  Vail." 

His  eye  met  Maggie's,  his  face  flushed 
violently,  hers  grew  marble  pale.  Faltering 
forth  some  scarce  articulate  words  about  his 
pleasure  and  surprise  at  again  meeting  her, 
he  solicited  a  few  minutes  conversation. 
Maggie  inclined  her  head  haughtily  in  token 
of  assent ;  but  by  a  gesture  of  her  hand  re- 
called his  cousin  to  her  side,  as  she  was 
leaving  them. 

^'  Mis  Rutherford,"  said  the  young  man 
hurridly,  *'  I  see  that  in  me,  you  only  re- 
cognize the  petty  tyrant  I  was  when  we 
first  met— believe  me  since  that  hour  I  have 


est  hope  for  the  good  of  another,  fancied  he  never  forgotten  or  ceased  to  repent  my  fault. 
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Can  I  make  no  attonement  for  a  mere  boyish 
frolic  ?  Will  you  veil  undying  revenge  un- 
der so  much  beauty,  and  extend  a  pardon  to 
me  never  ?" 

"The  wrong  to  me,"  in  a  low  deep  voice 
the  tnswered,  *'  I  have  long  since  forgiven ; 
(be  cruelty  of  its  principle  I  cannot  ever 
forget,  we  must  part  as  we  have  met,  stran* 
gersr 

She  passed  slowly  into  another  apartment. 

Now  this  little  dialogue  had  been  in  the 
bearing  of  two  very  dissimilar,  and  yet  very 
deeply  interested  persons.  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
and  Mr.  McDonough,  a  young  officer  in  the 
Navy,  whose  brother  having  married  one  of 
Madame  V's  lovely  daughters,  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  family,  and  had  become 
passionately  attached  to  Maggie.  He  was  a 
fine  looking,  gallant  fellow,  worthy  of  his 
name,  and  never  had  his  courage  failed  him, 
until  at  this  very  moment,  when  he  needed 
it  most.  What  the  offence,  she  punished  so 
relentlessly,  he  could  not  divine ;  but  while 
her^irit  surprised  it  exalted  her  in  his  esti- 
mation the  more."  *  Such  a  woman  might 
well  be  a  brave  man's  wife.  She  shall  be 
mine— but  can  I  gain  her  ?  Nothing  ven- 
ture nothing  win,'  says  the  wise  old  pro- 
verb," and  intrenching  himself  behind  the 
assurance  of  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

**  He  either  fem  bif  fate  too  much. 

Or  hta  desert's  too  small. 
That  fears  to  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  win  or  lose  it  all." 

A  little  later  she  was  standing  beside  a 
marble  table  examining  minutely  a  vase  of 
flowers  when  a  little  touch  on  her  shoulder 
caused  her  to  turn. 

''Hugh,"  she  exclaimed,  her  face  radiant 
with  pleasure.  "  Where,  where  have  you 
been  all  this  time  ?" 

"  Not  very  far  Maggie."  Then  looking  ap- 
provingly at  her  ornaments  and  dress — "  Ex- 
actly what  I  admire." 

She  smiled  brightly  :  '*  I  am  so  glad  I  suit 
your  taste." 

"  When  did  yi  u  otherwise  ?  And  now 
are  the  trunks  packed  all  ready  for  Niagara  ?' ' 

*'  Quite  and  I  have  only  six  band  boxes," 
returned  Maggie  with  a  saucy  smile. 

"A  moderate  number  truly— -do  you  be- 
lieve your  finery  will  be  safe  in  such  strong 
Ibrtiflcations  ?" 


To  Niagara  they  went  then,  to  the  Falls 
of  Montmorenci,  the  Heights  of  Abraham* 
where  fell  the  gallant  Wolf,  to  Quebec,  and 
Montreal.  Maggie  was  delighted  with  all 
she  saw,  but  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  for* 
tifications,  and  the  review  of  the  Highland 
regiment,  impressed  her  most.  During  their 
tour  they  became  acquainted  with  many 
agreeable  and  interesting  persons.  Among 
them  was  Lord  L.,  a  Scottish  nobleman  of 
old  family,  and  large  fortune.  Young,  en- 
thusiastic, handsome  and  accomplished,  was 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  a  sympathy  grew 
between  them  ?  Maggie  loved  to  talk  of  the 
old  land  of  the  Thistle,  and  all  its  soul-stir- 
ring associations.  She  did  not  see  what  was 
visible  to  all  other  eyes,  that  she  was  her- 
self inspiring  a  deeper  emotion. 
Only  once  did  Mr.  Mcintosh  allude  to  Lord  L. 

"  Maggie,"  said  he  on  the  morning  they 
were  to  turn  their  faces  homeward,  ''  You 
like  Lord  L?" 

<' Assuredly — why  did  you  ask  me?" 

He  made  no  reply ;  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  heard  her  question.  A  newspaper  was 
in  his  hand ;  he  might  be  reading ;  but  as  she 
looked  at  him,  on  appearance  of  suffering  in 
his  countenance^  and  languid  attitude,  struck 
her  painfully.  She  came  to  his  side  directly, 
and  placing  her  hand  before  his  eyes  said 
playfully. 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts." 

''llThey  are  not  so  pleasant  that  I  should 
wish  you  to  partake  of  them  dear  Maggie." 

She  continued  at  his  side,  smoothing  softly 
the  dark  thick  hair,  here  and  there  betraying 
a  silver  thread.  She  felt  he  was  agitated 
though  outwardly  so  calm.  Suddenly  she 
bent  down,  pressed  her  lips  upon  his  forehead 
and  left  the  room. 

Minutes  passed,  but  Mr.  Mcintosh  stirred 
not,  had  he  moved  an  eye-lid  self  control 
had  been  over.  As  it  was  he  mastered  all 
visible  emotion  by  the  efforts  of  a  great  and 
well-directed  will.  But  when  he  strode 
through  the  apartment  from  which  she  had 
departed  the  bitter  question  was  in  his  mind. 
''  Had  it  come  indeed  to  this  ?  Was  he  to 
pass  the  fiery  ordeal  of  unrequitted  love 
once  more  ?  And  such  love !  Oh !  who 
could  give  her  such  love  as  his— ^who  un- 
derstood, who  appreciatedi  who  could  prtee 
her  as  b^  ?" 
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THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  KING.' 

This  book  has  its  scene  in  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.  We  would  hardly  expect  that 
Voltaire,  St.  Simon,  Dangeaux,  St.  Beuve, 
Madame  de  S^vigne,  &.c.,  &c.,  not  omitting 
Miss  Pardoe,  would  have  left  something  fresh 
and  valuable  for  an  after-comer.  But  here 
is  a  fresh  book,  and  one  to  delight,  move, 
and  instruct  every  reader  of  right  principles 
and  just  sensibilitie?,  who  is  not  afraid  of  an 
an  author  who  in  some  portions  of  his  vol- 
ume demands  a  little  thought,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  properly  appreciated.  Even  to 
the  reader  who  cares  not  for  instruction,  and 
who  would  protest  the  smallest  draft  upon 
his  intellectual  faculties,  the  book  will  be  ac- 
ceptable for  the  well-sustained  interest  of  its 
development. 

The  subject  is  nothing  more  than  this. 

Madame  de  Montespan,  the  well-known 
favourite  of  the  King,  in  preparation,  as  usual, 
for  communion,  applies  to  her  confessor  for 
absolution.  Without  absolution,  the  best 
Catholic  dare  not  receive  the  holy  sacrament, 
though  very  indifferent  ones,  as  for  instance 
the  king  and  his  mistress,  it  was  then  held, 
might  approach  without  fear,  if  possessed  of 
this  prophylactic.  But  the  priest  is  scrupu- 
lous, and  under  the  circumstances,  refuses 
absolution. 

Madame  is  filled  mith  indignation,  as  is 
also  the  king  when  he  is  informed  of  the  au- 
dacity of  the  priest. 

He  calls  to  a  conference,  Bossuet,  the  great 
Bossuet,  who  manifests  true  courage,  justi- 
fies the  priest,  and  forces  the  King  to  look 
steadily  at  his  sin  of  adultery.  The  King  is 
moved,  almost  yields,  and  sends  Bossuet  to 
see  Madame  de  Montespan,  with  whom  he 
is  equally  faithful,  but  where  he  meets  with 
less  success.  This  is  the  evening  before 
(k>od  Friday,  and  Bossuet  remembers  that 
Bourdalone  is  to  preach  the  next  day  before 
the  King  and  Court  in  the  chapel  of  Ver- 
sailles. He  hastens  then  to  the  house  of 
Bourdalone,  in  order  to  urge  him  to  speak 
with  faithfulness  to  the  King.  There  he 
meets  Claude,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Protestants  of  the  period,  who  comes  there, 
it  yeems,  with  the   same  view  as  himself. 

*  Hounlaluuo  in  the  Court  uf  Louis  XIV.    Triinslated 
irom  the  French  of  L.  Baagener.    Paris.   13th  edition. 


The  struggle  in  the  breast  of  Bourclalone, 
the  means  employed  to  induce  him  to  tssume 
the  character  of  a  reprover  of  royalfyi  and 
the  result,  afford  the  material  for  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  volume. 

The  book  has  in  its  outline  all  the  simpli- 
city of  a  Greek  play.  Indeed,  one  might 
almost  suppose  that  the  author  had  kept  his 
eye  upon  the  three  unities.  The  nodus  is 
the  question  which  of  two  perorations  shall 
be  adopted  for  a  sermon— -the  time  occupied 
is  twenty- four  hours  or  thereabouts— and  the 
scene  is  never  changed  from  Versailles.  In 
the  vivacity  of  some  of  its  dialogue,  it  is  dra- 
matic, and  in  several  scenes,  for  example, 
that  of  the  visit  of  Pere  la  Chaise  to  Bour- 
dalone, that  of  Bossuet  to  the  Queen,  where 
he  meets  the  King  on  the  stairway,  the  ap- 
pearing of  Claude  among  the  Philosophers, 
and  again  in  the  denouement  in  the  chapel, 
we  are  presented  with  what  reminds  us  of 
stage  contrivance.  Yet  the  book  is  not  in 
any  possible  sense  a  drama.  So  far  from  it, 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts,  in  a  preface  to  the 
translation,  eays :  ''  It  is  substantially  a  work 
on  eloquence,  especially  sacred  eloquence, 
and  none  the  less  worthy  of  respectful  atten* 
tion,  because  its  criticisms  are  embodied  in  a 
spirited  narrative  embracing  occurrences  and 
persons  which  beloog  to  the  actual  history 
of  that  extraordinary  era."  This  portion  of 
the  work  is  very  valuable  as  a  criticism  of 
the  highest  order.  Pulpit  eloquence  is,  in 
many  important  particulars,  the  same  thing 
as  any  other  eloquence,  and  in  many  other 
important  particulars,  it  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  all  other  eloquence.  It  is  of  great 
moment,  that  at  the  same  time  this  agree- 
ment and  this  difference,  should  be  recogni- 
zed by  preachers,  hearers  and  critics.  If 
man  is  to  be  affected  by  speech,  he  must  be 
addressed  as  a  being  of  intellect,  emotion 
and  taste,  whether  the  subject  is  sacred  or 
profane;  but  in  addition,  the  true  sermon 
must  also  regard  him  as  also  a  spiritual  being 
sustaining  relations  mysterious  but  real,  and 
of  paramount  importance,  to  eternity.  And 
this  not  in  a  general  manner  merely,  but  in 
the  distinct  aspect  presented  by  the  Gospel, 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  fallen  nature,  redemp- 
tion by  a  Saviour,  and  sanctification  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  who  is  not  fully  impressed 
with  this  view,  may,  in  the  pulpit,  entertain 
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a&d  e? en  inslract — he  may  be  a  lecturer  or 
t  polemic,  but  a  preacher,  in  the  Pauliue 
sense,  he  cannst  be.  Ou  the  other  hand,  he 
who  looks  at  man's  spiritual  relations  so  ez- 
dasively  as  to  ignore  his  intellectual  ele- 
ment, soon  degenerates  into  monotonous  rant, 
or  drivelling  sentimentalism.  Spirituality  is 
the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world,  but 
it  19  nerertheless  distinct  from  reason  in  its 
foundation  and  its  functions.  So  the  pulpit 
orator  is  at  the  same  time  like  other  orators, 
and  different  from  them,  and  thus  is  to  be 
goided  by  the  same  canons  of  eloquence, 
and  others  also.  This  has  been  perceived  by 
our  author  and  brought  out  by  him,  as  by  no 
other  writer  upon  sacred  eloquence,  that  we 
are  acquainted  with.  Indeed,  we  think  a 
preacher's  library  must  be  incomplete,  in 
which  this  work  is  not  found,  to  be  once  tho- 
roaghly  studied,  and  frequently  referred  to 
afterwards. 

The  plan  of  the  book  gives  occasion  for  il- 
lustrating a  very  important  religious  doc- 
trine— the  power  of  the  truth  upon  the  con- 
science. This  is  exhibited  very  impressively 
in  the  case  of  the  Christian  consciences  of 
Bossaet  and  Bourdalone,  and  also  in  a  differ- 
ent way  and  with  different  results  upon  the 
natural  consciences  of  Louis  and  Madame  de 
Hontespan. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  book  which  is 
new,  but  we  believe  just,  and  at  this  time,  in 
our  country,  seasonable,  and  yet  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  all  readers. 
This  feature  is  the  favourable  view  presented 
of  the  sincere  piety  of  some  of  the  most  em- 
inent Catholic  dignitaries  of  the  period.  Not 
merely  of  the  Fenelons,  uncle  and  nephew, 
who  may  well  claim  the  brotherly  sympathy 
of  Protestants,  but  also  of  Bourdsdone  the 
Jesuit,  and  especially  of  Bossuet,  the  great 
polemic  bulwark  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
of  coarse  the  pre-eminent  antagonist  of  (he 
Protestant  system.  Too  many  of  us  are  apt 
to  feel  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  good 
in  the  Catholic  Religion,  and  this  not  altogeth- 
er unnaturally  or  unreasonably,  as  there  is  in 
fact  so  little— that  because  there  are  so  few — 
therefore  there  are  within  its  pale,  absolute- 
ly none  truly  religious,  and  that  there  never 
have  been  any  sach.  Now  this  is  narrow- 
nuadednesa^  not  to  say  bigotry.  To  believe  it 
one  noat  be  ignorant  of  history,  and  to  assert 


it,  is  to  injure  the  Protestant  cause,  as  well 
as  to  be  guilty  of  a  great  unchariiy.  Emi- 
nent Catholics  can  be  named,  for  whom  all 
the  world  feels  reverence,  and  if  we  could 
forget  all  actual  examples,  the  origin  of  the 
Catholic  church  as  springing  out  of  the  apos- 
tolic age,  though  degenerately,  might,  a 
priori,  convince  us  that  Christian  people 
have  gone  from  its  bosom  to  heaven.  By 
an  easy  transition,  those  who  for  the  first 
time  are  brought  to  believe  that  there  have 
been  in  times  past,  Catholics  who  were  sin- 
cere Christians,  may  be  induced  to  admit, 
that  there  may  be  some  such  at  present. 
This  would  be  no  inconsiderable  improve- 
provement  in  Christian  charity,  for  there 
are  not  a  few,  who  as  at  present  advised, 
would  promptly  reject  the  proposition.  We 
think  the  reading  of  this  book,  will  be  profi- 
table to  all  such.  Nor  need  they  be  afraid 
that  they  will  be  brought  to  any  concession 
that  will  imply  a  lessening  either  of  their 
admiration  for  Protestanism,  or  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Catholic  system.  The  author 
is  a  zealous  French  Protestant  minister, 
and  understands,  as  Americans  cannot,  the 
errors  and  the  iniquities  of  Catholicism,  and 
the  exhibition  of  them  is  a  masterly  and 
most  valuable  accomplishment  of  his  book. 
Does  he  make  us  respect  the  piety  as  well 
the  genius  of  Bossuet,  and  exhibit  him  as 
one  of  the  most  evangelical  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  sublime  annotators  upon  Isaiah  ? 
Does  he  awaken  our  warm  sympathy 
for  Bourdalone,  in  his  conscience-struggles 
and  cause  us  to  rejoice  with  him  when  con- 
science triumphs  ?  Does  he  inspire  us  with 
love  for  the  spiritually-minded  and  enthusi- 
astic Fenelon  ?  Yes— but  all  the  time  you 
feel,  though  the  author  never  says  so,  that 
what  is  to  be  admired  is  their  Christianity, 
and  not  their  Catholicism — that  they  are 
good  men  in  a  church  of  error— *they  are 
uncorrupted  but  not  uncontaminated — that, 
in  short,  they  all,  not  excepting  Fenelon, 
lack  something — and  that  something  is  found 
in  the  great  Protestant,  Claude.  That  some- 
thing is  an  unsuperstitiouB  soul,  made  free 
by  the  clear  perception  of  the  great  truth, 
that  Grod  is  not  only  the  supreme  but  also  the 
exclusive  giver  of  salvation,  and  the  Bible 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
This  Claude  is  rnagnificent — so  full  of  ge- 
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nius,  and  courage,  and  piety,  and  let  it  be 
added  of  brotherly  love.  We  have  not  that 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  period,  which  would  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  there  is  any  exaggera- 
tion in  the  features  of  this  sketch  as  the  por- 
trait of  an  actual  historical  character.  We 
only  know  that  Claude  was  one  of  the  ablest 
opponents  in  argument  of  Bossuet,  and  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  beloved  of  the 
French  Protestants.  But  we  take  the  delin- 
eation as  the  ty^e  of  the  spirit  of  Protestan- 
ism,  and  as  such,  we  are  sure  that  there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  it.  For  it  is  the  same 
spirit  that  was  seen  in  Luther,  and  Knox, 
and  Milton — in  the  Waldenses,  the  Pilgrims 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Huguenots  of 
of  South  Carolina. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  author  has  not 
failed  to  present  in  positive  tracts  the  char- 
acter of  Catholicism  as  exhibited  both  in  its 
ministers  and  its  votaries.  Indeed  we  could 
not  describe  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  with- 
out doing  this. 

Thus  we  have  the  King  and  Madame  de 
Montespan,  communing  very  regularly  and 
devoutly,  upon  the  faith  of  priestly  absolu- 
tion, and  Louis  actually  hearing  with  sur- 
prise, that  his  life  is  in  violation  of  the 
seventh  commandment,  or  rather,  according 
to  the  Catholic  forgery  of  Grod's  law,  ex- 
plained in  a  note  by  the  author,  the  sixth 
commandment.  The  idea  had  not  occurred 
to  him  before,  though  he  could  not  be  but 
struck  with  the  obviousness  of  it  when  once 
presented.  And  there  is  Pere  la  Chaise,  the 
King's  confessor,  who  whenever  he  received 
notice  that  the  King  needed  absolution,  had 
himself  bled,  that  he  might  plead  sickness, 
and  thus  avoid,  endangering  on  the  one  hand, 
his  conscience  by  granting  sacramental  ab- 
solution to  an  adulterous  King,  and  on,  the 
other,  his  lucrative  position  by  witholding  it. 
What  a  picture  of  lubricity !  How  fitting 
to  preserve  his  memory,  is  the  great  Parisian 
cemetery,  called  by  his  name,  and  glittering 
with  splendid  sepulchres  full  of  dead  men's 
bones !  and  the  slaveish  subservience  of  the 
church  to  the  King,  the  adulation  of  the 
courtiers  In  the  very  house  of  God,  and  the 
general  falseness  and  trickery  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  its  principles  and  its  perform- 
ances, are  sketched  with  a  steady  hand, 


while  anticipatory  allusions  to  the  after-per- 
petrated enormity  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  frequently  occur.  By  the 
way,  he  think  that  we  deals  with  Bossuet 
rather  too  gently  for  his  complcity  w^ith  this 
measure.  In  a  note  refering  to  the  trial  of 
Fenelon  at  Rome,  he  nullifies  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  gainsaid  or  avoided,  the  claim  of 
infallibility  for  the  Pope.  And  all  this  is 
done  without  the  slightest  malice  or  even 
acerbity,  and  therefore  is  all  the  more  effec- 
tual. 

If  then  this  book  will  tend  to  cultivate  the 
charity  of  some  Protestants,  it  will  strength- 
en the  faith  of  all.  In  this  it  is  like  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  a  visit  to  a  Catholic  coun- 
try. No  Protestant  can  visit  France,  with- 
out being  convinced  that  there  are  some 
good  Catholics,  nor  without  feeling  more  as- 
sured than  ever,  that  the  Catholic  is  a  false 
church.  As  a  historical  sketch  of  some  of 
the  principal  personages  of  the  period,  the 
book  is  very  interesting.  Considering  the 
limited  character  of  the  subject,  and  that  the 
time  of  the  action  is  no  longer  than  one  day, 
we  are  surprised  at  the  number  of  portraits 
he  has  placed  upon  his  canvass,  and  all  of 
them  celebrities  and  realities.  Unquestion- 
ably his  talent  this  way,  whenever  he  chooses 
to  exercise  it,  will  distinguish  our  author. 

The  style  of  the  book,  especially  in  dia- 
logue has  that  vivacity,  just  this  side  of  the 
epigrammatic,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
French  writing,  and  the  translator  deserves 
great  praise  for  having  so  completely  pre- 
served its  spirit,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
has  admitted  so  few  translated  Gallicisms. 

All  in  all,  we  think  we  have  given  the 
outline  of  a  remarkable  book.  Let  us  see. 
It  has  a  dramatic  movement  and  denoue- 
ment— ^it  is  an  elaborate  essay  upon  pulpit 
eloquence— it  is  a  forcible  comparison  of 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism — it  is  a  ser- 
mon— it  is  a  piece  of  historical  portrait  paint- 
ing—and it  is  full  of  truth,  charity  learning, 
piety,  seriousness  and  vivacity.  If  it  is  all 
this,  and  it  assuredly  is,  according  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  other  thing — it  is  original — if  in 
his  subject  or  his  mode  of  treating  it,  his  sen- 
timents or  his  style,  the  author  is  a  borrower, 
his  originals  lie  outside  the  limited  tracks  of 
our  reading.  S.  L.  C. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  MY  YOUTH.  • 

A  Tuuuimtiamfrom  ike  Fremch  tf  M,  Fran^oU  Arago. 

I. 

I  have  not  the  foolish  vanity  to  imagine 
that  any  one,  even  in  a  future  not  very  re- 
mote, will  have  the  curiosity  to  inquire  how 
my  early  education  was  conducted,  or  in 
what  manner  my  intellect  was  developed ; 
but  inasmuch  as  certain  biographers,  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  facts,  have  given  on  this  sub- 
ject details  entirely  inaccurate,  which  would 
imply  negligence  on  the  part  of  my  parents, 
I  feel  constrained  to  correct  them. 

I  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  February,  1788, 
in  the  commune  of  Estagle,  a  former  prov- 
ince of  the  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
nees. My  father,  a  graduate  of  the  school 
of  law,  possessed  a  small  property  in  arable 
l&nds,  in  vines,  and  olive-groves,  the  reve- 
nuf^  of  which  maintained  his  numerous  fam- 
ily. I  was  then  three  years  old  in  1789, 
four  years  in  1790,  &c.,  &c.  The  reader  has 
before  him  the  means  of  judging  whether  it 
is  true,  (as  has  been  asserted  and  published,) 
that  I  was  steeped  in  the  excesses  of  our  first 
revolution. 

My  parents  sent  me  to  the  primary  school 
of  Estagel,  where  I  learned  early  to  read 
and  write.  I  took,  besides  this,  private  les- 
wns  in  vocal  music.  In  a  word,  I  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  advanced  than  other  chil- 
<ircn  of  my  age.  I  enter  into  these  details 
only  to  show  how  much  those  are  mistaken, 
who  have  published  that  I  was  unable  to  read 
Jit  fifteen  years. 

Eslagol  was  a  halting  place  for  a  portion 
'  t  the  troops  who  came  from  the  interior  on 
the  route  to  Perpignan,  or  who  were  making 
their  way  directly  to  the  army  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. My  father *8  house  was  consequently 
nearly  always  filled  with  officers  and  soldiers. 
This,  added  to  my  deep  irritation  on  account 
of  the  Spanish  invasion,  had  inspired  me 
with  tastes  so  decidedly  military,  that  my 
family  was  obliged  to  have  me  closely  watch- 
ed, in  order  to  prevent  me  from  concealing 
royself  among  the  soldiers  who  were  setting 
out  from  Estagel.  It  often  happened  that 
they  caught  me  a  league  from  the  village  al- 
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ready  on  the  route  with  the  troopst.  On  one 
occasion  these  warlike  predilections  nearly 
cost  me  my  life.  It  was  the  night  of  the 
battle  of  Poises-Fortes.  The  Spanish  sol- 
diers in  their  flight  mistook  the  road.  I  was 
upon  the  public  square  of  the  village  before 
daybreak ;  I  saw  a  corporal  and  five  horj'e- 
men  ride  into  the  square,  who  exclaim***!, 
when  they  saw  the  tree  of  liberty—  "  Soutos 
perdidos!**  I  ran  immediately  home,  armed 
myself  with  a  lance  left  there  by  a  soldier. 
placed  myself  in  ambush  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  and  gave  the  corporal  a  blow  with  my 
lance  as  he  passed.  The  wound  was  not 
dangerous;  nevertheless  a  blow  from  his 
sabre  was  about  to  punish  my  boldness  when 
some  peasants,  armed  with  pitchforks,  came 
to  my  assistance,  threw  the  dragoons  from 
their  saddles,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  party. 
I  was  seven  years  old  when  this  occurred. 

My  father  having  gone  to  Perpignan  to  re- 
side, as  treasurer  of  the  mint,  I  was  sent  as 
a  day  scholar  to  the  academy  of  that  town, 
where  I  occupied  myself  exclusively  with 
the  study  of  polite  literature.  Our  classic 
authors  became  the  object  of  my  predilec- 
tion. But  the  direction  of  my  thoughts  was 
suddenly  changed  by  a  singular  circumstance, 
which  I  will  now  relate. 

While  promenading  one  day  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  town,  I  saw  an  officer  of  the  en- 
gineer corps  superintending  repairs.  This 
officer,  M.  Cressac,  was  very  young;  I  was 
bold  enough  to  approach  him  and  ask  him 
how  he  had  obtained  his  epaulettes  so  young. 

"  I  come  from  the  Polytechnic  School," 
answered  he. 

"  What  school  is  that?" 

"  It  is  a  5?chooI  which  you'  may  enter  Hy 
undergoing  an  examination." 

"  Is  a  great  deal  required  of  the  candi- 
date?" 

**  You  will  find  that  in  the  programme 
which  the  government  sends  every  year  to 
the  administration  of  the  departments ;  you 
will  find  it  also  in  the  numbers  of  the  jour- 
nal of  the  School,  which  i?  in  the  library  of 
the  Central  School." 

I  ran  immediately  to  this  library ;  and  read 
there  for  the  first  time  the  programme  of  the 
studies  required  of  the  candidates.  From 
that  moment  I  abandoned  the  classes  of  the 
Central  Schooli  where  I  was  taught  to  ad- 
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mire  Racine,  Comeille,  La  Fontaine  and 
Moliere,  and  confined  my  studies  wholly  to  the 
mathematics.  This  department  was  under 
the  charge  of  an  old  priest,  the  abbe  Verdier, 
a  very  respectable  man,  whose  knowledge 
went  no  farther  than  through  the  very  ele- 
mentary course  of  La  Caille.  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  the  instructions  of  M.  Verdier 
would  not  suffice  for  my  admission  into  the 
Polytechnic  School.  I  decided  then  to  study, 
myself,  the  newest  works,  which  I  obtained 
from  Paris — those  of  Legendre,  of  Lacroix, 
and  of  Gamier.  In  reading  these  works  I 
met  often  difficulties  beyond  my  strength. 
Luckily  there  was  at  Estagel  a  gentleman,  M. 
Raynal,  who  pursued  the  study  of  the  trans- 
cendental mathematics  in  his  hours  of  recre- 
ation : — a  strange  thing,  and  perhaps  with- 
out example  in  all  the  rest  of  France.  It 
was  in  his  kitchen  while  giving  his  orders  to 
numerous  domestics  for  the  labours  of  the 
morrow — that  M.  Raynal  read  with  profit  the 
"  Hydraulic  Architecture"  of  Prouy,  the 
Mechanique  Analytique,  and  the  Mechanique 
C&eBie.  This  excellent  man  gave  me  often 
useful  advice ;  but  I  must  say  I  found  my 
veritable  master  on  the  back  of  a  treatise  on 
Algebra  by  M.  Garnier.  This  book-cover 
was  composed  of  a  printed  leaf  upon  which 
some  blue  paper  was  glued ; — the  perusal  of 
the  page  not  covered  rendered  me  curious  to 
read  that  portion  concealed  by  the  blue  paper. 
I  raised  this  paper  with  care,  after  having 
moistened  it,  and  read  beneath  this  advice 
given  by  D'Alembert  to  a  young  man  who 
had  communicated  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  some  difficulties  which  he  met  with  in  his 
studies :  ''  Go  on,  go  on,  sir,  and  the  light 
will  come  to  you.**  That  was  for  me  a  ray 
of  light ;  instead  of  endeavoring  obstinately 
to  understand  at  once  the  propositions  which 
were  presented  to  me,  I  admitted  their  truth 
provisionally,  passed  on,  and  was  surprised 
the  next  day  to  find  that  I  understood  per- 
fectly that  which  appeared  the  evening  be- 
fore veiled  with  thick  clouds. 

I  thus  mastered  in  a  year  and  a  half,  all 
the  subjects  contained  in  the  programme  of 
admission,  and  went  to  Montpellier  in  order 
to  stand  my  examination.  I  was  then  six- 
teen years  old.  M.  Monge,  the  examiner, 
was  detained  by  sickness  at  Tolouse,  and 
wrote  to  the  candidates  that  he  would  exam- 


ine them  at  Paris.  I  was  myself  too  sick  to 
undertake  this  long  journey,  and  returned  to 
Perpignan. 

There  I  listened  momentarily  to  the  en- 
treaties of  my  family  and  renounced  all  idea 
of  the  career  opened  before  me  by  the  Poly- 
technic School ;  but  my  taste  for  mathemati- 
cal studies  very  soon  swept  away  my  reso- 
lution. I  increased  my  library  with  the 
works  of  Euler,  La  Grange  and  Laplace,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  them  with  great 
ardor.  Finding  in  the  journal  of  the  School 
such  works  as  that  of  Poisson  on  Elimination, 
I  imagined  that  all  the  pupils  were  equal  to 
this  geometer,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  oneself  to  his  height  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed. From  this  moment  I  continued  to 
prepare  myself  for  the  career  of  ArtiUerist, 
the  aim  of  my  ambition ;  and  as  I  had  heard 
that  an  officer  ought  to  understand  music  and 
fence,  and  dance  well,  I  devoted  the  firft 
hours  of  each  day  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
three  polite  arts. 

The  day  of  the  examination  arrived  at  last « 
and  I  went  to  Toulouse  in  company  with  a 
candidate  who  had  studied  at  the  Communal 
Academy.  It  was  the  first  time  that  stu- 
dents from  Perpignan  presented  themselves 
for  examination.  My  comrade,  intimidated, 
failed  completely.  When  I,  in  my  turn,  took 
my  place  at  the  board,  there  occurred  be- 
tween M.  Monge,  the  examiner,  and  myself, 
the  following  strange  dialogue — 

"  If  you  are  going  to  answer  like  your 
comrade,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  question 
you.** 

''  Sir,  my  comrade  knows  much  more  than 
he  appears  to  know  ;  I  hope  to  be  more  lucky 
than  he ;  but  what  you  have  just  said  to  me 
could  well  intimidate  me  and  render  me  un- 
able to  avail  myself  of  what  I  know.** 

**  Timidity  is  always  the  excuse  of  the  ig- 
norant ;  I  make  the  proposition  not  to  exam- 
ine you,  in  order  that  you  may  avoid  the  dis- 
grace of  an  overthrow.** 

'<  Sir,  I  know  no  greater  disgrace  than  that 
which  you  are  inflicting  on  me  at  this  mo- 
ment. Will  you  interrogate  me,  if  yon 
please :  it  is  your  duty.** 

"  You  are  haughty,  sir ;  we  will  see  di- 
rectly whether  this  pride  is  justifiable.** 

"  Proceed,  sir ;  I  am  ready.** 

M.  Monge  asked  me  then  a  question  of  ge- 
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ometry,  which  I  answered  in  a  manner  to 
sofleD  his  prejudices.  From  that  he  passed 
to  a  problem  in  Algebra,  the  resolution  of  a 
numerical  equation.  I  had  the  work  of  La- 
grange upon  this  subject  at  my  fingers'  ends ; 
I  analyzed  all  the  known  methods  of  solu* 
tioD,  developing  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages ;  the  method  of  Newton,  &c.,  &c., 
all  were  passed  in  review ;  the  answer  oc- 
cupied a  whole  hour.  Monge's  good  feeling 
having  returned  entirely,  he  said  to  me  : 

"  1  could  from  this  moment  consider  the 
examination  as  finished ;  I  will,  however,  for 
my  own  amusement,  ask  you  two  more  ques- 
tions: What  are  the  relations  of  a  curve 
and  its  tangent  line  ?" 

I  regarded  the  question  as  a  particular 
case  of  the  theory  of  osculation  which  I  had 
studied  in  the  *'  Traiie  desfoncHons  analy- 
ii^ues''  de  Lagrange. 

"Lastly,"  said  the  examiner,  **how  do 
jou  determine  the  tension  of  the  different 
cords  which  comi>ose  a  funicular  machine  ?*' 

I  discussed  this  problem,  following  the 
method  laid  down  in  the  '' Meckanigtie  Ana^ 

ijfiigue" 

I  was  more  than  two  hours  at  the  black- 
board. 

M.  Monge  now  going  into  the  other  ex- 
tieme,  arose,  came  and  embraced  me,  de- 
claring formally  that  I  would  occupy  the  first 
rank  upon  his  list. 

Shall  I  say  it  ?  During  the  examination 
of  my  comrade,  I  had  heard  the  candidates 
irom  Toulouse  utter  yery  unamiable  sarcasms 
(HI  the  pupils  from  Perpignan ;  it  was  above 
^  as  a  reparation  for  my  native  town  that 
the  action  of  M.  Monge  and  his  declaration 
transported  me  with  joy. 


Arrived  at  the  Polytechnic  School  at  the 
^of  1803,  J  was  placed  in  the  exceedingly 
noisy  brigade  of  the  Gascons  and  Bretons. 
I  would  gladly  have  studied  thoroughly,  phy- 
Rca  and  chemistry,  if  my  noisy  comrades 
had  allowed  me  time  for  it.  As  to  the  Ana- 
lytical Mathematics,  I  had  learned  before 
catering  much  more  than  is  required  for  grad- 
uation. 

I  have  just  related  the  strange  words  which 
M.  Monge  addressed  to  me  on  commencing 


my  examination  for  admission  into  the  School. 
Something  analogous  happened  at  my  first 
mathematical  examination,  for  passing  from 
one  division  to  the  other.  The  examiner 
this  time  was  the  illustrious  geometer  Legen- 
dre,  whose  colleague  and  friend  I  had  the 
honor  of  becoming  a  few  years  aflerwards. 
I  entered  his  room  at  the  moment  when  M. 
T.,  who  was  to  stand  his  examination  before 
me,  was  carried  out  in  a  fainting  condition 
by  two  waiters.  I  believed  that  this  circum* 
stance  would  have  moved  and  mollified  M. 
Legendre  ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort. 

"What  is  your  name?"  said  he  to  me, 
roughly. 

♦*  Arago,'*  I  answered. 

"  You  are  not  French,  then  ?" 

"  If  I  was  not  a  Frenchman  I  would  not 
be  here  before  you  ;  for  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  a  student  has  been  received  into  the 
Polytechnic  school  without  proving  his  na- 
tionality." 

"  But  /  maintain  that  no  man  is  a  French- 
man who  calls  himself  Arago." 

"  I  maintain,  sir,  that  I  am  a  Frenchman 
and  a  true  Frenchman,  however  strange  my 
name  may  appear  to  you." 

*' It  is  well;  we  will  not  discuss  the  point 
farther; — go  up  to  the  black-board." 

I  had  scarcely  taken  up  the  chalk  when 
Legendre,  returning  to  the  subject  which 
pre  •occupied  him,  said  to  me-— 

"  You  were  born  in  the  provinces  recent- 
ly united  to  France  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  was  bom  in  the  department 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  at  the  foot  of  those 
mountains." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  at  once ; 
all  is  explained  now.  You  are  of  Spanish 
origin,  are  you  not  ?" 

"That  is  to  be  presumed,  but  in  my  hum- 
ble family,  authentic  documents  are  not  pre- 
served, which  would  have  enabled  me  to  as- 
certain the  civil  standing  of  my  ancestors  ; 
each  one  there  is  the  son  of  his  works.  I 
declare  to  you  again  that  I  am  a  native  of 
France,  and  that  ought  to  suffice." 

The  vivacity  of  this  last  reply  had  not  dis- 
posed M.  Legendre  to  favor  me.  I  perceived 
this  very  soon ;  for  having  given  me  a  prob- 
lem which  required  the  employment  of  dou- 
ble integrals,  he  interrupted  me  saying — 

**  The  method  which  you  are  fdlowing 
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was  not  given  you  by  the  Professor.    Whence 
do  you  get  it  ?" 

*'  From  one  of  your  treatises." 

"  Why  have  you  chosen  it  ?  Was  it  to 
flatter  me  ?" 

"No,  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thought. 
I  adopted  it  because  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  best." 

'*  If  you  do  not  explain  the  reasons  of 
your  preference,  T  assure  you  you  shall  re- 
ceive a  low  grade  at  least  for  character." 

I  then  entered  upon  the  developments  es- 
tablishing, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  that  the 
method  of  double  integrals  was  in  all  points 
more  clear  and  more  rational  than  the  method 
given  by  Lacroix  to  the  class.  From  that 
moment  Legend  re  appeared  satisfied  and  ap- 
peased. He  then  required  me  to  determine 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  spherical  sector. 

"  The  question  is  easy,  said  I. 

"  You  find  it  easy; — very  well,  I  will  com- 
plicate it.  Suppose  the  density  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  law  from  centre  to  the  sur- 
face." 

I  solved  this  problem  also,  and  thereby 
completely  gained  the  good  will  of  the  ex- 
aminer.    He  said  to  me  when  I  retired — 

"  I  see  you  have  employed  your  time  well ; 
continue  to  do  the  same  the  second  year  and 
we  will  part  very  good  friends." 

There  were  some  very  ridiculous  poiots 
about  the  mode  of  examination-  adopted  in 
the  Polytechnic  School  in  1804.  One  would 
hardly  believe,  for  example,  that  the  old  M. 
Barrael  examined  on  physics  two  pupils  at 
once,  and  gave  to  each  one  the  average  stand- 
ing of  both.  I  was  associated  with  a  com- 
rade who,  though  a  man  of  fine  intellect,  had 
not  studied  this  branch  of  the  course.  We 
agreed  accordingly  that  I  should  answer  for 
both,  and  came  off  very  well  by  this  ar- 
rangement. ; 
•            •            •            •            • 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year 
1  was  appointed  chef  de  brigade.  Hachette, 
then  Professor  in  the  School,  had  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Hydrography  at  CoUioure;  his 
friends  in  RoussiUon  recommended  me  to 
his  notice  ;  he  received  me  with  much  kind- 
ness and  gave  me  chambers  in  his  house.  It 
was  there  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Poisson,  who  lived  near 
him.     Every  evening  the  great  geometer 


visited  my  chambers,  and  we  spent  whole 
hours  conversing  on  politics  and  mathemat- 
ics— subjects  of  a  very  different  nature. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1804,  the  School 
was  a  prey  to  political  passions  through  the 
fault  of  the  government.  They  wished  to 
force  the  cadets  to  sign  a  congratulatory  ad- 
dress upon  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy 
in  which  Moreau  was  implicated.  We  re- 
fused, giving  as  a  reason  that  there  was  no 
call  upon  us  to  pass  an  opinion  on  a  subject 
which  had  already  been  settled  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Moreau  had  not  yet  dishonored 
himself  by  accepting  service  in  the  Russian 
army. 

The  cadets  were  invited  to  make  a  demon- 
stration in  favor  of  the  institution  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour.  They  refused  again;  they 
saw  that  the  cross  given  without  inquiry  and 
without  control  would  in  many  cases  be  the 
reward  of  charlatanry  and  not  of  true  merit. 

The  transformation  of  the  Consular  into 
the  Imperial  government,  i^ave  rise  to  very 
heated  discussions  in  the  School.  Many  of 
the  cadets  refused  to  join  their  felicitations 
to  the  insipid  adulation  of  the  various  cor- 
porations. General  Lacuee,  the  governor  of 
the  School,  informed  the  Emperor  of  thi*? 
opposition. 

*<  M.  Lacuee,"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  in  (he 
middle  of  a  group  of  courtiers,  who  applaud- 
ed with  voice  and  gestures,  *'  you  can  not 
retain  in  the  School  cadets  who  show  such 
fiery  republicanism ;  you  shall  dismiss  them." 
Then  correcting  himself — "  I  wish  to  know 
beforehand  their  names  and  standing." 

On  seeing  the  list  the  next  day,  he  did  not 
go  farther  than  the  first  name,  who  stood  first 
in  the  Artillery  Corps : 

<'  I  will  not  expel  the  first  in  rank,"  said 
he.  *'  Oh !  that  they  had  been  at  the  tail. 
M.  Lacuee  we  will  stop  here  with  this  mat- 
ter." 

Nothing  was  more  carious  than  the  meet- 
ing at  which  General  Lacuee  came  to  receive 
the  oath  of  allegiance  of  the  cadets.  In  the 
vast  amphitheatre  where  they  were  coUected, 
nothing  of  the  demeanor  which  such  a  cere* 
mony  should  inspire  could  be  perceived.  The 
greater  part  at  the  call  of  their  names  in- 
stead of  answering — "  I  swear,"  cried  out 
"  Present." 

Suddenly  the  monotony  of  this  scene  was 
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inlemqited  by  a  csdet,  the  son  of  BrisBot, 
Uw  member  of  the  ConveotioD,  who  cried 
oat  in  %  stentorian  voice, 
"No,  I  swear  no  allegiance  to  the  Empe- 

lOT." 

LacD^  pale,  and  without  presence  of  mind, 
entered  a  detachment  of  armed  cadets  placed 
behind  him,  to  arrest  the  insubordinate.  The 
detachment  which  I  commanded  refused  to 

*,. 

Bnssot,  with  the  greatest  calmness,  said 
to  the  General — 

"  Name  the  place  where  you  wish  me  to 
go;  do  not  f(»ce  the  cadets  to  dishonor  them- 
Nlves  bj  seizing  a  comrade  who  will  not  re- 
ort." 

The  next  day  Brissot  was  e:  ^ 


About  this  time  M.  Mecl  i 

been  sent  to  Spain  to  prolong  the  meridian 
to  Fonnentera,  died  at  Castellan  de  la  Plana. 
HUion,  secretary  of  the  Observatory,  re- 
si|aed  his  post  at  ance.  Poisson  offered  me 
this  [dace;  I  declined  at  first,  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  renounce  the  military  career,  the  ob- 
jtct  of  all  my  predilections,  and  in  which, 
moreover,  I  was  assured  of  the  protection  ol 
Utishal  Lannes,  the  friend  of  my  father.  I 
tcee|4ed,  nevertheless,  on  trial,  the  position 
in  tlw  Observatory,  after  a  visit  which  I  payed 
tsH.  de  Laplace  in  company  with  Poisson, 
with  the  express  condition  that  I  could  re- 
enter the  artillery  corps  if  I  wished. 

I  entered  then  the  Observatory,  on  the  ap' 
tnintmentof  my  friend  Poisson,  and  through 
Ihe  intervention  of  Laplace.  The  latter 
overwhelmed  me  with  kind  attentions. 
WIS  happy  and  proud  when  I  dined  with  the 
pest  geometer  in  the  "rue  de  Toumon.' 
My  iftteDect  and  my  heart  were  disposed  to 
admire  and  respect  every  thing  in  the  house 
of  him  who  had  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
Kcolar  equation  of  the  moon ;  who  had  found 
in  the  movement  c£  this  body  the  means  of 
calculating  the  (^lateness  of  the  earth ;  who 
hid  linked  to  the  law  of  attraction,  the  great 
inequalitica  of  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  &c.,  &c. 
Bnt  what  was  my  disenchantment  when  <me 
dsj  I  beard  Madame  de  Lafdacecometoher 
hosband  and  say  to  him — "  Will  you  give  me 
(b«  key  rf  the  closet." 

A  fow  dcya  afltrwaTds  another  incident 


had  a  still  greater  effect  upon  me.  The  son 
of  Laplace  was  preparing  himself  for  the 
examination  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  He 
came  sometimes  to  see  me  in  the  Observa* 
tory.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits 
I  explained  to  him  the  method  by  which  La- 
grange  obtains  the  roots  of  numerical  equa- 
tions. The  young  man  spoke  of  it  to  his  fa- 
ther with  admiration.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  rage  which  followed  the  words  of  tba 
son  and  the  bitterness  of  the  reproaches 
which  were  addressed  to  me  for  having  made 
myself  the  patron  of  a  method  which  is  per- 
haps long  in  theory,  but  to  which  no  one  can 
object  on  the  score  of  elegance  or  vigor. 
Never  did  a  jealous  prejudice  show  itself 
more  plainly  or  in  terms  more  bitter. 

Ah  I"  said  I  to  myself,  "the  ancientswere 
certainly  inspired,  when  they  attributed  foi- 
bles to  him  who  made  Olympus  tremble  with 
a  frown." 

About  this  time  occurred  a  circumstance 
which  might  have  resulted  very  fatally  for 
me.  I  have  related  above  the  scene  which 
caused  the  expulsion  of  Briasot  from  the  Po- 
lytechnic School.  I  had  lost  sight  of  him 
for  several  months,  when  he  came  to  see  me 
at  the  Observatory  and  placed  me  in  the  most 
delicate,  the  most  terrible  position  in  which 
an  honorable  man  can  be  situated. 

"I  have  not  seen  you,"  said  be  tome, 
because  since  my  expulsion  from  the 
Academy  I  have  been  practising  with  the 
pistol  every  day ;  I  have  acquired  an  un- 
common sldll  which  I  shall  employ  in  order 
to  rid  France  of  a  tyrant  who  has  confisca- 
ted all  her  liberty.  My  steps  are  taken ;  I 
have  rented  a  room  on  the  Carrousel  near 
the  spot  where  Napoleon,  after  passing  from 
the  court,  comes  to  review  the  cavalry :  from 
the  window  of  my  humble  apartment  I  will 
send  a  ball  through  his  head." 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  with  what 
despair  I  received  this  disclosure.  I  made 
all  imaginable  efforts  to  deter  Brissot  from 
his  unhappy  scheme ;  IJdrew  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  those  who  had  undertaken 
enterprises  of  this  nature  had  been  branded 
by  history  with  the  odious  name  of  assassin. 
Nothing  succeeded  in  shaking  his  fatal  reso- 
lution; I  obtained  from  him  the  promise, 
however,  to  adjourn  the  execution  of  his  plan 
a  short  tine,  and  then  set  myself  to  work  to 
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render  it  abortive.  The  idea  of  denouncing 
him  to  the  authorities  did  not  enter  my  mind. 
It  was  a  fatality  which  had  struck  me,  and  I 
was  in  honor  bound  to  submit  to  the  conse- 
quences, however  grave  they  might  be.  I 
counted  greatly  on  the  entreaties  of  the  moth- 
er of  Brissot,  already  so  cruelly  tried  in  the 
Revolution.  I  went  to  the  house,  "rue  de 
Conde/'  and  besought  her  on  my  knees  to 
unite  with  me  to  prevent  her  son  from  exe- 
cuting his  bloody  resolution. 

"Sir,''  replied  this  mother,  in  all  other 
respects  a  model  of  gentleness,  "if  my  son 
believes  that  he  is  accomplishing  a  patriot's 
duty,  I  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  inten- 
tion to  dissuade  him  from  his  plan." 

I  found  that  I  must  try  my  own  resources. 
I  had  remarked  that  Brissot  occupied  him- 
self with  the  composition  of  romances  and 
poetry.  T  flattered  this  passion,  and  every 
Sunday,  especially  when  I  knew  there  was 
to  be  a  review,  I  called  for  him  and  carried 
him  into  the  country  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 
I  listened  then  good  humoredly  to  the  chap- 
ters of  his  romances  which  he  had  compo- 
sed during  the  week. 

Our  first  excursions  frightened  me  some- 
what, for  Brissot  armed  with  his  pistols, 
seized  all  opportunities  of  showing  his  great 
skill;  and  I  knew  that  this  circumstance 
would  cause  me  to  be  considered  his  accom- 
plice if  ever  he  should  cariy  out  his  design. 
At  last  his  aspirations  for  literary  renown, 
which  I  constantly  flattered — ^the  hopes  which 
I  caused  him  to  conceive  in  a  love  affair— 
the  secret  of  which  he  had  confided  to  me — 
made  him  receive  with  attention  the  reflec- 
tions  which  I  constantly  presented  to  him 
with  respect  to  his  design  against  the  Em- 
peror* He  determined  to  go  abroad  and  thus 
relieve  me  of  one  of  the  gravest  difficulties 
of  my  life. 

Brissot  died  after  having  covered  the  walls 
of  Paris  with  placards  in  favor  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons. 


the  meridianal  measurement,  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  M^ehain  would  give  us.  We 
communicated  our  desires  to  Laplace,  who 
received  them  with  great  favor,  caused  the 
necessary  funds  to  be  raised  and  the  govern- 
ment confided  to  Biot  and  myself  this  im- 
portant mission.  We  left  Paris  with  Rod* 
rigues,  the  Spanish  commissioner,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1806.  We  visited  on 
our  route  the  stations  marked  by  M^cfaain, 
and  set  to  work  with  the  triaagolation. 


Hardly  had  I  entered  upon  my  duties  in 
the  Observatory,  when  I  became  the  coad- 
jutor of  Biot  in  some  researches  on  the  re- 
fraction of  gases  formally  commenced  by 
Borda.  Dtxring  this  work  we  discussed  oftMn 
the  great  interest  which  the  continuation  of 


I  was  awaiting  M.  Biot  at  Valeneift,  who 
had  gone  to  bring  some  new  instruments 
with  which  we  were  to  measure  the  latitude 
of  Formentera.  I  will  aviul  myself  of  the 
few  moments  of  repose  which  I  enjoyed 
there,  to  give  some  details  of  the  manners 
of  the  place  which  perhaps  may  interest.  I 
will  report  first  an  adventure,  accompanied 
by  very  singular  circumstances,  which  came 
near  costing  me  my  life.  One  day  by  way 
of  recreation  I  went  with  a  counttyman  to 
the  fair  of  Murviedro,  the  ancient  Saguntom, 
which  had  been  described  to  me  as  very  ca- 
rious. We  met  in  the  town  the  daughter  of 
a  Frenchman,  resident  of  Valencia— M'dlle 
B.  All  the  hotels  were  fuU ;  M'dUe  B.  in- 
vited us  to  take  dinner  at  her  grandmotber's 
and  we  accepted.  Bat  on  gonig  from  the 
house  she  informed  us  that  our  vuit  bad  not 
been  at  all  to  the  taste  of  her  affitneed,  and 
that  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  hinu 
We  went  immediately  to  an  armourer,  pro* 
vided  ourselves  with  pistols,  and  set  out  on 
our  return  to  Valencia.  On  the  road  I  aaid 
to  the  coachman,  who  had  been  a  long  time 
in  my  employ,  and  who  was  devoted  to  me : 

<'  Isidor,  I  have  some  reason  to  beUeve 
that  we  shall  be  attacked.  I  tell  yon  thb  in 
txAtr  that  you  be  not  surprised  bjihe  report 
of  firearms  from  the  chariot." 

Isidor  answered— 

**  Your  pistols  are  perfectly  needtoas^  gen- 
tlemen. Let  me  manage  it.  I  have  bat  to 
give  a  whoop  and  my  mule  will  rid  us  of  two, 
of  three,  and  even  oi  four  men." 

Very  few  minutes  had  elapsed  after  tkk 
conversation  when  two  men  presented  them- 
selves before  the  mules  and  seised  hiai  by 
the  nostrils.  On  the  instant  a  hideeas  a^oop, 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  was  given  by  M* 
dor.     The  mule  reared  almoit  verttciilly, 
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wmg  one  o£  the  two.  men,  fell  again  and 
itruck  off  at  faU  gallop. 

The  jolting  of  our  vehicle  told  us  very 
piaialj  what  had  haj^ened.  A  long  silence 
succeeded  the  occurrence ;  it  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  these  words  of  the  muleteer :  ''  Do 
joQ  not  see  that  my  mule  is  worth  more  than 
jour  pistols?" 

The  next  day,  the  captain-general,  Don 
Iiquierdo,  told  me  that  a  man  all  mangled 
and  crashed,  bad  been  found  on  the  road  to 
Murriedo.  I  related  to  him  the  feat  of  Isi- 
dores mule,  and  all  was  explained. 


One  anecdote  selected  among  a  thousand, 
will  show  the  adventurous  life  led  by  the 
delegate  of  the  ''Bureau  of  Longitudes.' ' 
During  my  sojourn  upon  the  mountain  of 
CuJieia,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xu- 
car,  I  conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
station  apon  the  high  mountains  opposite, 
and  determined  to  visit  it.  The  Alcalde  of 
the  neighboring  village  warned  me  of  the 
dangers  to  which  I  was  going  to  expose  my- 
self. 

"These  mountains,''  said  he,  ''are  there- 
sort  of  numbers  of  robbers." 

I  made  a  requisition  on  the  national  guard, 
as  I  had  the  authority  to  do.  The  robbers 
took  my  escort  for  an  expedition  directed 
against  them  and  scattered  themselves  full 
soon  in  the  rich  plain  watered  by  the  Xucar. 
On  my  return  T  found  them  engaged  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  authorities  of  Cullera. 
There  were  some  wounded  on  both  sides, 
and  one  Alguazil  remained  dead  on  the  field. 
The  next  morning  I  regained  my  station. 
The  night  following  was  terrible ;  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents.  Towards  midnight  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door  of  my  cabin.  To  the 
question,  "  Who  goes  there  ?"  he  replied, 

"  A  guard  of  the  custom-house.  I  ask  a 
resting-place  for  a  few  hours." 

My  servant  opened  the  door,  and  a  mag- 
nificent fellow,  armed  to  the  teeth  entered. 
He  threw  himself  on  the  floor  and  fell  asleep. 
In  the  rooming,  while  I  was  talking  with  him 
at  the  door  of  my  cabin,  his  eyes  gleamed  as 
he  perceived  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
two  men  approaching — the  Alcalde  of  Cul- 
lers and  his  principal  Alguazil. 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  he,  "nothing  but  the 


gratitude  I  owe  yon  for  the  service  you  ren- 
dered me  last  night,  prevents  me  from  seiz- 
ing this  opportunity  of  ridding  myself  of  my 
most  cruel  enemy  by  a  shot  from  my  carbine. 
Adieu." 

And  off  he  darted  as  active  as  a  gazelle 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  cabin,  the  Al- 
calde and  his  Alguazil  recognized  in  the  fu- 
gitive the  chief  of  all  the  robbers  of  that  re- 
gion. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  weather  being 
again  very  bad,  I  received  a  second  visit  from 
this  pretended  guard  of  the  "cAmone,"  who 
slept  profoundly  in  my  cabin.  I  saw  that 
my  servant,  an  old  soldier  who  had  heard 
much  of  the  exploits  of  this  man,  was  ma- 
king ready  to  kill  him.  I  leaped  down  from 
my  camp  bed,  seized  him  by  the  throat. 
"  Are  you  mad  ?"  said  I.  "  Are  we  con- 
nected with  the  police  of  the  country  ?  Do 
you  not  see,  besides,  that  this  would  expose 
us  to  the  resentment  of  all  those  who  obey 
the  orders  of  this  redoubtable  chief?  And 
it  would  then  be  impossible  to  finish  our  op* 
erations."  In  the  morning,  at  sunrise,  I  had 
a  conversation  with  my  guest,  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  verbatim. 

"  Your  situation  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
me ;  I  know  that  you  do  not  belong  to  the 
'douane;'  I  have  learned  that  you  are  the 
chief  of  the  robbers  of  this  region.  Tell 
me  whether  I  have  any  thing  to  fear  from 
your  associates." 

"  The  idea  of  robbing  you  has  occurred  to. 
us;  but  we  reflected  that  all  your  money 
must  be  in  the  neigbouring  towns;  that  you 
did  not  carry  your  funds  to  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  where  you  could  have  no  use 
for  it ;  and  that  our  expedition  against  you 
could  have  no  profitable  result.  Besides,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  as  strong  as  the  King  of 
Spain.  The  ICing's  troops  allow  us  to  follow 
our  calling  very  quietly ;  but  as  soon  as  we 
molested  an  envoy  of  the  French  Emperor, 
several  regiments  would  be  sent  against  us, 
and  we  would  soon  be  compelled  to  submit. 
Permit  me  to  add  that  the  gratitude  which  I 
owe  you  is  your  surest  guarantee." 

"  Very  well.  I  will  place  confidence  in 
your  words ;  and  regulate  my  conduct  ac- 
cordingly. Tell  me,  can  I  travel  at  night  ? 
It  is  very  disagreeable  to  go  by  day  from  one 
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station  to  another,  under  the  burning  heat  of  which  was  upon  our  left.     We  yielded  to 


the  sun." 

"  You  can,  sir;  I  have  abeady  given  or- 
ders to  that  effect :  they  will  not  be  violated." 

Several  days  afterwards  I  set  out  for  De- 
nia ;  it  was  midnight  when  several  men  on 
horseback  approached  me  and  addressed  me 
as  follows — 

"  Halt  there,  Senor ;  the  times  are  hard  ] 
those  who  are  rich  must  aid  those  who  have 
nothing.  Give  us  the  keys  of  your  trunks ; 
we  will  only  take  of  your  superabundance." 

'*  r  had  already  obeyed  their  orders  when 
it  occurred  to  me  to  exclaim — 

"  I  was  informed  though  that  I  might  travel 
without  risk." 

"  What  is  your  name,  Senor  ?" 

"  Don  Francisco  Arago." 

'*  Seflor !  vaya  usied  con  Dios,  (God  be  with 
you)  and  the  horsemen  disappeared  in  a  grove 
of  locusts. 

When  my  friend,  the  robber  of  Cullera 
assured  me  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  associates,  he  informed  me  at  the  same 
time  that  his  authority  did  not  extend  to  the 
north  of  Valencia.  The  highwaymen  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  obeyed  again 
other  chiefs,  that  one  for  instance  who  after 
having  been  taken,  condemned  and  hung, 
was  divided  into  four  quarters,  which  were 
boiled  in  oil  in  order  to  preserve  them,  and 
attached  to  posts  erected  on  four  royal  roads. 

Of  all  these  robbers,  those  who  operated 
in  the  environs  of  Oropeza,  had  the  worst 
reputation.  The  proprietors  of  the  three 
mules,  which  Rodriguez,  my  servant  and  I 
were   riding  through  this  region  one  night, 


their  wish  but  soon  lost  our  way. 

"  Dismount,"  said  they,  "  the  mules  have 
obeyed  the  bit  and  you  have  guided  them 
badly.  Let  us  return  to  the  road  and  aban- 
don the  mules  to  themselves  ; — ^they  will  find 
the  route." 

Hardly  had  we  effected  this  manoeuvre 
when  we  heard  an  animated  discussion  which 
took  place  at  a  short  distance  from  us.  Some 
were  saying,  *•  We  must  follow  the  high 
road  and  we  shall  meet  them.  The  others 
insisted  that  they  should  throw  themselves 
in  the  wood  to  the  left.  During  this  time 
we  were  pushing  along  more  dead  than 
alive ;  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  we  suddenly  saw  a  feeble  light  in  an 
isolated  house :  it  was  for  the  navigator,  a 
pharos  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  and  the 
only  means  of  safety  which  remained  for  us. 
Arrived  at  the  door,  we  knocked  and  de- 
manded hospitality  for  the  night.  The  in- 
habitants not  at  all  reassured,  thought  we 
were  the  robbers  and  did  not  hurry  them- 
selves to  open  the  door.  Rendered  impa- 
tient by  this  delay  I  exclaimed,  **  Open  in 
the  name  of  the  King !"  The  order  was  in- 
stantly obeyed  We  entered  pellmell,  men 
and  mules,  into  the  kitchen  which  was  on 
the  first  floor,  and  quickly  extinguished  the 
lights  in  order  not  to  arouse  the  suspicions 
of  the  robbers  who  were  looking  for  us.  We 
heard  them  passing  and  repassing  near  the 
house  cursing  the  ill  luck  with  all  the  strength 
ot  iheir  lungs.  We  did  not  quit  the  housr 
before  broad  daylight,  when  we  continued 
our  journey  to  Tortosi, — not  without   giving 


were  relating  to  us  some  great  exploits  of '  a  suitable  reward  to  our  hosts.  I  wished  to 
these  robber:^,  which  even  in  broad  dny-light' know  of  thein  by  what  providential  circum- 
would  rr.'ike  the  hair  rJand  on  end,  when  by  stance  they  had  kept  a  lamp  burning  at  so 
the  liLibt  of  the   moon  we  perceived  a  man  unusual  an  hour. 

crouchin;^*  behind  a  tree  ;  we  were  six  in  num-       "  It  is,"  said  they,  *'  because  we  killed  a 
her,  and  yet  the  fellow  had  the  impudence  to;  hog  to-day  and  were  occupied  making  blood- 
demand  of  us  our  pur«e  or  our  lives;   my 'puddings." 
servant  answered,  '     Had  the  hog  lived  one  day  longer,  or  blood- 

"You  must  take  us  for  great  cowards ;  get  puddings  been  abolished,  1  would  certainly 
out  of  the  way,  or  I  will  shoot  you  dead."       be  no  longer  in  this  world,  nor  would  I  have 

"  I  yield  !"  replied  the  miserable  fellow  ;  ^  had  the  opportunity  of  relating  this  story  of 
"  but  you  shall  hear  from  me  soon."  ;  the  robbers  of  Oropeza. 

The  three  muleteers  full  of  fright  j?till,  at ;  Never  did  I  better  appreciate  the  measure 
the  recollection  of  the  adventures  they  had  |  by  which  the  Continent  Assembly  suppressed 
just  related,  besought  us  to  leave  the  high  the  ancient  division  of  France  into  pro- 
road  and  to  throw  ourselves  into  a  wood  vinces  and  substituted  the  departments  for 
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them,  than  during  my  triangulation  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Catalonia,  Arra- 
goQ  and  Valencia.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
proTinces  hated  each  other  cordially  and 
nothing  but  a  deep  common  hatred  could 
could  make  them  act  in  concert  against  the 
French.  Such  was  their  mutual  animosity 
in  1807,  that  I  always  had  difficulties  when  I 
employed  at  the  same  time  Catalans,  Va- 
lencians  and  Arragonese.  The  Yalencians 
in  particular  were  always  spoken  of  by  the 
Catalans  as  a  trifling,  frivolous  and  inconsis- 
tent people.  They  w^ould  say  to  me — "In 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  the  flesh  is  vegeta- 
ble, the  vegetables  water,  the  men  are  wo- 
men, and  the  women  nothing."  On  the 
other  hand  the  Valencians  in  speaking  of 
the  Arragonese  called  them  *  Schuros,' 

I  asked  one  day  a  shepherd,  who  was 
herding  his  flocks  near  one  of  my  stations, 
what  the  origin  of  this  name  so  offensive 
to  his  countrymen  was. 

"1  do  not  know,"  said  he,  smiling  shrewd- 
ly, "  whether  I  ought  to  answer  you." 

"Go  on,"  said  I ;  '*  I  can  hear  you  with- 
out being  angry." 

"  Very  well ;  the  word  *  Sckuros'  means 
to  our  great  shame  that  we  have  sometimes 
been  governed  by  French  Kings.  The  sover- 
eign, before  receiving  the  authority,  was 
compelled  to  promise  under  oath  to  respect 
our  liberties  and  to  pronounce  with  a  loud 
voice  the  solemn  words  "  Lo  Juro."  As  he 
could  not  pronounce  the  Jhe  said  "  Schvro,*^ 
Are  you  content,  Sefior?" 

"  Yes !  yes !  I  see  that  vanity  and  pride 
are  not  dead  in  this  country." 

As  I  have  just  spoken  of  a  shepherd,  I 
will  say  that  in  Spain  this  class  of  both 
sexes  appeared  to  me  to  approach  much 
more  closely  than  those  in  France,  the  pic- 
tures which  the  old  poets  have  left  us  of  the 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  in  their  pasto- 
ral poetry — the  songs  by  which  they  seek  to 
beguile  the  ennui  of  their  monotonous  life, 
are  much  more  elegant  in  form  aud  sub- 
stance than  among  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. I  recollect  once  that  being  on  a  moun- 
tain, situated  on  a  point  of  junction  of  Arra- 
gon,  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  I  was  suddenly 
enveloped,  in  a  violent  storm  which  forced 
me  to  take  refuge  in  my  tent.  When  the 
^torm  had  passed  away,  I  left  ray  retreat 
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and  heard  to  my  great  astonishment,  on  an 
isolated  peak  above  me,  a  shepherdess  sing- 
ing a  song  of  which  I  recollect  only  these 
few  lines  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rest. 

«  •  •  « 

A  los  que  amor  no  saben 
Ofrecea  laa  dulzuras 
Y  a  un  las  arma£uras 
Que  b6  Io  que  es  araar. 
Laa  inraciils  al  me  cert6 
Eran  cuadro  de  floras 
Te  cantaban  amores 
Por  hacerte  callor. 

Oh  how  much  genius  there  is  still  in  this 
Spanish  people  !  How  unhappy  that  it  is  not 
left  to  bear  its  fruits ! 

V. 


SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE. 

BY     AUGUSTA     GREENWOOD. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  Life's  dark  waves  have  lost  the  glitter, 
Which  at  morning-tide  they  love.'* 

'*  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  heart." 

Anna  Eastland  was  easily  persuaded  to 
leave  her  now  desolate  home,  and  return 
with  Mrs.  Howard  to  Philadelphia.  With 
an  aching  heart,  and  tearful  eye,  she  turned 
a  last  lingering  look  to  the  graves  of  her  be- 
loved parents,  and  bade  a  mournful  adieu  to 
the  home  of  her  childhood. 

Nothing  was  omitted  by  her  affectionate 
aunt  and  warm-hearted  cousin,  in  whose 
house  she  soon  found  herself  domeaticated, 
that  could  soothe  her  feelings,  or  in  any  way 
administer  to  her  comfort ;  and  beneath  these 
gentle  influences,  and  the  support  of  that 
Christian  faith  she  had  made  her  trust,  her 
drooping  spirit  gradually  revived,  so  that  in 
a  few  weeks  she  had  become  sufficiently 
calm  to  reflect  upon  what  course  she  should 
pursue,  as  a  means  of  future  support.  But 
a  mere  pittance  remained  of  her  father's 
ample  resources,  and  she  resolved  that  her 
aunt  should  not  suffer  the  inconvenience  she 
felt  might  accrue,  should  she  remain  an  im- 
mate  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Howard  had  once  been  wealthy,  but 
through  the  mistnanagement  of  her  agent, 
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she  experienced  heavy  losses,  and  was  finally 
forced  to  keep  a  boarding-house  to  support 
herself,  and  enable  her  son  to  finish  his  edu- 
cation. That  son  was  now  pursuing  the 
study  of  la^,  and  his  sanguine  mother  in- 
dulged great  hopes  of  future  success  from 
the  uncommon  talents  he  alreadr  exhibited. 

After  considerable  reflection,  and  frequent 
conversations  with  her  aunt,  who  at  first 
strenuously  opposerl  the  plan,  Anna  at  length 
concluded  to  address  a  letter  to  a  friend  of 
her  father  living  in  Virginia,  asking  his  as- 
sistance in  procuring  her  a  situation  as  gov- 
erness. At  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks 
she  received  in  reply  to  her  letter,  informa- 
tion that  one  Mr.  Chester  living  in  the  val- 
ley of  Virginia  wished  to  engage  an  accom- 
plished teacher  for  his  family ;  Mr.  Lee,  to 
whom  Anna  had  written,  added  that  although 
he  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
family,  yet  he  hoped  nevertheless  that  she 
would  be  agreeably  situated.  Anna  at  once 
accepted  the  offer,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
hospitable  home  of  her  aunt, — thus  reso- 
lutely launching  her  fragile  bark,  to  be  guided 
by  her  own  tremulous  hand  through  life's 
treacherous  oc^an. 

Walter  Howard  kindly  offered  to  accom- 
pany his  cousin  upon  her  journey,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days  they  found  themselves  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Chester.  It  was  night 
when  they  arrived,  and  weary  and  sad  at 
heart,  Anna  felt  but  little  inclined  to  converse, 
or  even  note  much  around  her. 

Mrs.  Chester  was  from  home,  but  they 
were  received  with  a  frank  cordiality,  by 
Mr.  Chester,  who^e  manners,  Anna  per- 
ceived, partook  more  of  an  abrupt  honesty, 
than  any  particular  polish  or  refinement. 
The  house  was  large  and  evidently  furnished 
with  an  attempt  at  display,  rather  than  with 
a  view  to  comfort  and  convenience.  After 
tea  Anna  pleading  fatigue,  requested  to  be 
shown  to  her  apartment.  This  proved  to  be 
a  large  room,  like  the  rest  of  the  house  os- 
tentatiously furnished,  but  at  the  same  time 
cheerless  and  uninviting  from  a  total  want  of 
taste  and  adaptation  in  its  arrangement. 

Next  morning  Walter  took  an  early  but 
reluctant  leave  of  his  gentle  cousin,  whis- 
pering cheering  words  of  hope  for  brighter 
days  to  come.  Anna  retired  to  her  own 
J  oom,  and  there  for  a  while  abandoned  her- 


self to  the  feelings  of  sadness  and  desola- 
tion that  rushed  thickly  upon  her,  realizing 
now  but  too  bitterly  how  truly  she  was  alone 
in  the  wide  world.  She  sat  a  long  time 
musing  upon  her  drear}'  prospects  ;  an  occa- 
sional sigh,  or  silent  tear,  betraying  the 
troubled  thoughts  within.  Feeling  however 
that  this  was  distrustful  and  sinful,  she  at 
length  roused  herself,  and  sought  diversion 
in  reading,  and  remained  engrossed  with  her 
books  till  the  dinner  hour. 

The  Chesters  belonged  to  that  class  of  peo- 
ple who  comparatively  uneducated,  and 
destitute  of  refinement  or  sensibility,  pre- 
sume much  upon  their  wealth,  and  assume 
to  be  what  they  term  "  arristocrats.'*  They 
were  therefore  exceedingly  tenacious  of  the 
standing  in  society  to  which  they  con- 
sidered that  wealth  entitled  them,  and  like 
all  such  persons,  never  failed  to  betray 
their  original  characteristics  by  continual  as- 
sumption of  superiority  over  persons  sus- 
pected of  honest  poverty,  and  by  a  propor- 
tional fawning  upon  wealth,  and  supposed 
*' standing  in  society'* — however  acquired. 
Of  course  the  children  of  such  parents 
would  be  but  illy  trained,  and  Anna  soon 
discovered  that  in  addition  to  rudeness, 
some  of  her  charge  were  dull  to  a  discoura- 
ging degree.  She  found  indeed  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  for  besides  the  su- 
perintendence of  her  troublesome  school, 
it  required  all  the  forbearance  she  could  com- 
mand to  enable  her  to  endure  Mr.  Ches- 
ter's coarseness,  as  well  as  much  diplomacy 
to  prevent  an  open  rupture  between  her- 
self and  the  parents  of  her  refractory  pu- 
pils. Yet  she  toiled  and  struggled  on,  sup- 
ported by  the  consciousness  that  she  was  in 
the  path  of  duty,  and  trusting  for  happiness  in 
that  Empyrean  of  all  youthful  minds — the 
hope-tinted,  looming  future. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

**  Our  life  is  as  a  mountain  path, 

A  path  of  toil  and  pain, 

And  when  upon  ita  rough  ascent — 

A  little  waj  we  gain — 

What  boots  it  turning  back  te  trace, 

The  troubles  that  beset  our  race." 

At  the  expiration  of  Anna's  first  term, 
which  brought  the  Christmas  holidays  she 
was  most   agreeably  surprised  by  the  ar- 
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riral  of  her  cousin  Walter,  one  whom  she 
could  not  fail  to  perceive,  became  daily 
more  and  more  interesting  to  her  orphaned 
hetrt.  Hb  visit  could  not  but  be  a  source 
of  deep  and  real  pleasure  to  her  who  had  so 
long  been  deprived  of  the  society  of  a  conge- 
nial  mind  and  heart. 

When  leaving,  after  a  short  week's  stay, 
to  Anna's  great  surprise,  but  greater  plea- 
sure, Walter  informed  her  that  with  his 
mother's  approbation,  he  had  determined  to 
finish  bis  studies  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia: thus  he  would,  he  hoped,  be  both 
"near  and  dear"  to  his  sweet  cousin,  and 
woold  now  promise  to  see  her  often ; — a 
promise  which  our  readers  may  readily  ima- 
gine, gave  henceforth  a  brighter  glow  to 
her  day-dreams  of  the  future. 

During  all  this  time  she  heard  nothing 
from  Alice  or  Mrs.  Stanley,  although  she 
had,  previous  to  leaving  Philadelphia,  writ- 
ten to  the  latter,  telling  her  plans  and  nam- 
ing the  place  of  her  expected  residence. 
Knowing  that  all  Mr.  Stanley's  property 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  creditors, 
she  supposed  that  the  destitute  parents  had 
found  a  home  with  their  wealthy  daughter. 

Not  knowing  Alice's  address,  she  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Clayton,  a  friend  in  Richmond,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  some  clue  to  the  family. 
Mrs.  Clayton's  letter  in  reply  gave  the  infor- 
mation that — <'  Mr.  Stanly  died  of  apq>lezy 
90oa  after  his  insolvency,  that  then  Mrs. 
Stanley  wrote  to  Alice  begging  assistance, 
which  however  was  rather  ungraciously  de- 
clined by  Mr.  Danvers.  Mrs.  Stanley  mean- 
time found  a  home  in  the  house  of  a  more 
charitable  friend.  Sad  rumors  were  afloat, 
moreover,  of  Danvers'  dissipation,  and  sad- 
der still,  that  he  also  neglected  and  mistreat- 
ed his  beautiful  yoimg  wife. 

Frederick  Warner  having  squandered  his 
own  and  his  wife's  estate,  had  irretrievably 
fallen  in  both  credit  and  character,  and  poor 
Kate,  broken-hearted  and  disappointed  in  an 
unhappy  marriage,  contracted  without  mutual 
affection  and  through  wrong  motives  on  the 
part  of  both,  had  been  forced  to  seek  a  home 
beneath  her  paternal  roof. 

"  Ernest  Wentworth  having  returned  from 
Europe,  was  now  gone  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  pos- 
sibly, it  was  thought,  on  a  matrimonial  expe- 


dition." The  letter  concluded  with  an  ur- 
gent invitation  to  Anna  to  spend  her  vaca- 
tions with  Mrs.  Clayton  in  Richmond,  assur- 
ing her  of  a  warm  welcome,  not  only  from 
herself,  but  also  from  many  friends,  who  re- 
membered her  with  much  affection. 

Surprised  and  shocked  at  the  melancholy 
account  of  her  relatives  and  friends,  as 
well  as  wondering  no  little  at  Ernest's 
strange  demeanor  towards  herself,  Anna  felt 
for  many  days  dejected  and  unhappy. 

The  correspondence  thus  commenced  wa.s 
faithfully  continued,  and  in  one  of  Mi-j^. 
Clayton's  letters  written  some  months  after- 
wards, she  told  of  having  lately  called  to  see 
Mrs.  Stanley  whom  she  found  evidently  in 
the  last  stages  of  disease  ;  and  upon  speak- 
ing to  her  of  Anna,  and  of  their  pleasant 
correspondence,  Mrs.  Stanley  had  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  see  her  neice  once  more. 

Mrs.  Clayton  suggested  that  Anna,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  regular  holiday,  should  like 
a  little  respite  from  arduous  duties,  and  pay 
her  a  visit ;  thus  too  affording  an  opportunity 
for  gratifying  poor  Mrs.  Stanley.  Regard- 
ing it  as  a  duty  she  owed  her  aunt  in  her 
present  extremity  Anna  at  once  deter- 
mined to  go.  Mrs.  Clayton  received  her 
cordially,  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  accom- 
panied her  to  the  bedside  of  Mrs.  Stanley, 
whom  they  found  much  humbled  by  her 
changed  and  unhappy  circumstances.  The 
poor  woman  was  almost  overcome  by  this  un- 
expected generosity  on  the  part  of  one  whom 
she  had  often  treated  with  great  incivility, 
and  at  times  with  even  cruel  harshness. 
Anna  soon  discovered  that  Mrs.  Stanley  was 
not  merely  changed  in  appearance,  but  she 
trusted  was  withal  changed  in  heart  and 
feeling. 

She  had  been  living  with  a  kind  and  reli- 
gious family  whose  sympathies  and  pious  in- 
fluences had  effected  much  towards  inducing 
her  to  seek  that  peace  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away. 

Much  of  their  intercourse  was  at  first  but 
a  painful  reminiscence,  for  both  had  suffered 
deeply  since  their  parting;  yet  it  was  a 
source  of  no  little  satisfaction  to  them  to  be 
thus  permitted  to  console  each  other  in  mu- 
tual sympathy.  Of  the  absent  daughter  and 
cousin  they  often  conversed,  and  Anna  one 
day,  at  the  request  of  her  aunt,  wrote  to 
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Alice.  But  before  the  letter  could  have 
reached  its  destination,  Mrs.  Stanley  was 
numbered  with  the  dead.  Anna  was  near 
her  in  that  last  trying  hour  soothing  her  sor- 
rows, and  ministering  to  every  wish,  with 
the  devotion  of  an  affectionate  daughter.  In 
the  arms  of  this  gentle  girl,  Mrs.  Stanley 
resigned  herself  to  death,  and  breathed  with 
her  latest  sigh  a  grateful  blessing  on  her  head. 

During  her  stay  in  Richmond,  Anna  once 
or  twice  met  Ernest  in  her  path,  and  although 
she  would  have  spoken,  he,  with  merely 
a  cold  bow  of  recognition,  passed  on.  Sur- 
prised and  hurt  at  this  mysterious  conduct, 
she  could  only  account  for  it,  by  presuming 
that  his  feelings  towards  her  had  undergone 
an  entire  change ;  or  that  he  at  least  wished 
to  convey  such  an  impression.  Sensitive 
herself  concerning  her  altered  worldly  cir- 
cumstances, she  wondered  if  that  fact  could 
have  thus  affected  his  nature ;  and  yet  she 
felt  that  she  might  be  deeply  wronging  him 
by  such  a  suspicion. 

Soon  after  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Stanley, 
Anna  returned  to  her  school,  from  which  she 
had  been  absent  some  two  weeks ;  and  sought 
relief  from  sad  and  painful  thoughts  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  her  daily  duties. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"  The  Sprints  is  here,  the  delicate-footed  May, 
With  its  alight  fingera  full  of  leavea  and  flowera, 
And  with  it  comes  a  thirst  to  be  away, 
Wasting  in  woodpaths  its  voluptuous  hours." 

One  bright  moonlight  evening  some  few 
weeks  after  her  return  from  the  city  Anna 
was  startled  from  the  reverie  in  which  she 
had  been  indulging  at  an  open  window  of 
her  apartment  by  the  sudden  and  uncerroo- 
nious  entrance  of  Thomas  Chester,  her  eld- 
dest  pupil,  followed  by  some  three  or  four 
more  all  evidently  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment. 

"  Here,  Miss  Anna,''  said  Tom,  "  here's 
a  note  for  you  that  was  left  here  to-day  by 
Billy  Bland,  and  he  told  me  it  was  to  ask 
you  to  join  the  party  that's  going  up  to  the 
top  of  Fairview  in  the  morning  to  have  a 
pic-nic  up  there ;  and  we've  just  come  to 
beg  that  you'll  go,  and  allow  us  a  holiday. 
Pa  and  Ma  have  both  said  I  may  gallant  you, 
as  your  Philadelphia  beau  ainthere  now  you 
know,  and  I  intend  to  make  a  real  splurge 


on  my  new  saddle  and  pony  Nan — ^you'll  go 
Wont  you?" 

**  Say  yes!  say  yes  !"  shouted  the  whole 
school,  who  had  by  this  time  precipitated 
themselves  en  masse  into  her  room. 

**  Stop  a  moment,  pray,"  exclaimed  Anna, 
"  while  I  find  out  something  more  of  this 
proposed  party  and  holiday  ;  the  rest  of  you 
keep  very  quiet  now,  while  Tom  tells  me 
all  about  it." 

"  Well,  Miss  Anna,"  said  Tom,  assuming 
an  air  of  great  importance  from  having  been 
chosen  spokesman,  ''  you  see  a  party  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  is  going  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  for  the  view,  and  I  reckon 
they'll  take  lots  of  cakes  and  good  things, 
and  have  a  capital  dinner  up  there." 

''  And  what  is  the  occasion  of  the  party 
just  now  Thomas, — such  things  are  rather 
uncommon  in  the  neighborhood  I  think  r" 

"  Yes,  they  have'nt  taken  such  a  trip  for 
a  good  while, — not  since  you  came  here  I 
believe,  but  mother  says  Nanny  Bland  and 
her  brother  got  this  up  on  account  of  the 
young  man  that's  just  got  back  from  Europe, 
a  forty-second  cousin,  who  is  going  to  marry 
Nanny  before  long ; — but  I  expect  you  know 
all  about  him,  as  he  called  and  enquired  for 
you  one  day,  when  you  was  gone  down  to 
the  store  just  before  you  went  to  Richmond." 

Anna  became  interested  to  know  more 
relative  to  the  stranger,  of  whose  visit  she 
now  received  the  first  intimation.  Tom, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  for  exercising  his 
colloquial  powers,  went  on  to  detail  the  con- 
versation that  had  passed  between  the  gen- 
tleman and  black  Dick,  and  himself — he 
happening  to  be  at  the  wood  pile  that  day 
making  a  handle  for  his  tomahawk, — amoc^ 
other  things  he  said ; — 

**  Dick  told  the  gentleman  that  he  was  from 
home  then,  and  you  was  going  down  to  Rich- 
mond next  day  to  see  a  sick  lady ;  but  he 
hoped  you  would'nt  stay  long,  because  you 
could'nt  be  spared  from  the  school  room  no 
hour  at  all.  He  told  the  gentleman  too  he 
was  *  mightly  afeard'  we  would  have  to  give 
you  up  altogether  before  long  as  you  had  a 
very  nice  beau  coming  to  see  you — a  real 
Philadelphy  lawyer,  and" — 

Anna  here  tried  to  stop  Tom's  volubility, 
but  he  would  go  on  to  say — "  and  then  he 
rode  right  off  without  another  word,   not 
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eren  having  the  manners  to  tell  me  and 
Dick  '  good-morning.'  ** 

Anna  dismissed  the  intruders  with  a  prom- 
ise to  decide  for  them  by  the  morning,  on 
the  proposition  for  a  holiday.  On  opening 
the  note  she  found  it  contained  a  very  pres- 
sing invitation  from  Nanny  Bland  and  her 
brother  to  take  a  seat  in  their  carriage  on 
the  proposed  excursion  to  the  mountain-top. 
The  note  required  no  reply,  as  Nanny  re- 
fused to  admit  any.  denial  whatever. 

Nanny  Bland, '  whom '  we  have  hitherto 
neglected  to  introduce  to  our  readers,  was 
not  so  lightly  esteemed  by  Anna ;  she  was 
her  recently  discovered  treasure.  The  daugh- 
ter of  a  distinguished  lawyer,  'wh6se  success 
in  his  profession  had  placed  his  family  in  af- 
floence,  she  had  been  brought  up  with  all  the 
advantages  which  her  accomplished  and  in- 
dulgent parents  could  so  well  supply.-  Having 
had  the  benefits  of  the  best  schools,  on  a 
well-prepared  pupilage  at  home,  and  with  a 
mind  naturally  acutej  yet  highly  judicious, 
she  was  endowed  with  rare  r  mental  excel- 
lence. And  withal,  her  confessed  personal 
beauty  formed  a  graceful  setting  for  her 
brilliant  mind. 

Her  father  having  retired  from  professional 
life,  had  recently  come  to  spend  the  spring 
and  summer  on  a  farm  he  had  purchased  in 
that  neighborhood.  Nanny  had  quitted 
school  but  a  few  months  before,  and  her  op- 
portunity for  acquaintance  with  Anna  was 
therefore  recent;  but  the  congeniality  of 
mind  and  character  between  them— attrac- 
tive anywhere^  and  particularly  so  in  that 
neighborhood— gave  promise  of  a  most  inti- 
mate friendship. 

Feeling  the  want  of  some  recreation,  and 
anticipating  an  agreeable  association  with  her 
new  friend  Nanny,  it  was  already  decided 
by  Anna's  own  inclination  to  join  the  ex- 
cursionists in  the  morning.  But  we  need 
not  now  say  bow  her  pleasant  hopes  for  the 
day  were  heightened,  when  her  pupil  Tom 
again  uncermoniously  entered  her  room,  and 
with  a  countenance  significant  in  spite  of 
itself,  told  her  that  now  he  knew  she  would 
go  to  the  mountain  as  somebody  had  come 
who  would  be  such  a  nice  beau  for  her,  and 
who  had  said  that  he  meant  to  take  her.  To 
her  pleasant  surprise^  she  then  learned  from 
mischievous  Tom  that  the  belated  visitor  was 


none  other  than  her  cherished  cousin,  Wal- 
ter Howard. 

This  unexpected  arrival  relieved*'  Tom 
from  his  self-imposed  engagement  as  her  es- 
pecial cavalier,  and  that  young  gentleman 
was  left  to  his  largest  liberty  to  enjoy  the 
**  beauties  of  nature"  in  a  way  more  char- 
acteristic and  congenial  to  himself. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

*'  And  though  we  bade  for  ayo  farewell, 
Thine  irapress  on  my  heart  remains, 
As  fern's  on  stone  where  erst  it' fell, 
As  ocean's  chime  in  chamber'd  nhell, 
As  echoes  of  iEolian  strains." 

'  In  the  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  the  car- 
riage of  the  Blands  was  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Chester's  residence,  and  Anna,  afler  intro- 
ducing her  cousin  Walter,  who  was  delighted 
to  join  the  party,  was  soon  with  them  upon 
the  road. 

The  place  which  had  been  selected  for 
holding  the'  pic-nic,  was  upon  the  brow  of  a 
small  mountain  in  the  neighborhood,  easily 
accessible,  and  very  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
pose from  the  great  natural  beauties  it  afford- 
ed, and  the  p'aiiis  previously  taken  to  make 
the  spot  otherwise  eligible. 

Arriving,  they  found  a  gay  party  already 
assembled ;  with  countenances  animated  and 
glowing  from  their  unusual  early  exercise. 

Anna  soon  discovered  that  Ernest  Went- 
worth  was  with  the  party. '  And  he  was  then 
the  *'  forty-second  cousin  who  was  to  marry 
Nanny  Bland,"  and  for  whose  benefit  the 
pic-nic  was  proposed  !  He  had  gone  the 
evening  before  to  a  village  of  the  vicinity, 
promising  to  be  on  the  mountain  in  \he  morn- 
ing. His  manner,  in  giving  Anna  the  usual 
isalutation,  was  similar  to  what  it  had  been 
in  the  city,  marked  perhaps  by  a  little  more 
reserve  and  formality.  She  felt  there  was 
some  mystery  existing  which  at  one  time 
might  have  been  explained  away  perhaps, 
and  their  kindly  friendship  restored ;  but 
pride  and  delicacy  both  forbidding  her  to 
make  any  advances,  she  only  determined  for 
herself  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  his  so- 
ciety during  the  day,  and  to  give  herself  no 
concern  on  the  matter  thereafter. 

It  was  one  of  those  bright  and  beautiful 
mornings,  so  peculiar  to  this  region,  to  be 
seen  after  a  dawning  of  heavy  fog.     The  sun 
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had  just  issued  from  his  drapery  of  clouds, 
and  with  radiant  beams  was  gladdening  the 
cartbr  The  fog  had  not  entirely  vanished, 
and  here  and  there  over  the  landscape,  light 
curling  wreaths  were  ascending  towards 
heaven — nature's  morning  incense  all  balmy 
with  the  fragrant  perfume  of  bud  and  blos- 
som. Still  smaller  fragments  of  the  cloudy 
mist,  lingering  among  the  tall  tree-tops,  be- 
neath the  influence  of  the  sun's  quickening 
rays,  were  formed  into  sparkling  dew-drops, 
and  glittered  in  bright  coronals  about  the 
brow  of  many  a  giant  pine.  The  woody 
hills  were  vocal  with  the  matin  hymns  of 
nature's  warblers,  and  the  drooping  flow'rets 
lifted  their  tender  heads,  to  offer  through 
their  dewy  tears  a  smile  of  welcome  to  the 
morning. 

The  day  passed  pleasantly,  with  all  the  in- 
cidents appropriate  and  customary  to  such 
occasions,  and  which  our  readers  can  well 
supply  for  themselves.  The  gregarious  dis- 
position of  the  morning  gradually  subsided 
towards  evening  into  a  manifest  inclination 
of  resolving  the  groups  into  pairs ;  and  if  the 
rude  rocks  and  the  gnarled  trees  had  tongues, 
many  a  tale  might  they  tell  of  the  soil  words 
whispered  on  that  evening  to  not  unwilling 
ears.  It  was  arranged  that  the  return  home 
should  be  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  ever 
so  clear  and  bright  in  that  pure  mountain  at- 
mosphere. 

Walter  Howard  and  Nanny, between  whom 
there  seemed  something  of  that  mysterious 
mutual  sympathy  which  almost  intuitively 
kindles  friendship  in  kindred  minds,  were 
strolling  hand  in  hand  over  the  mountain- 
rocks. 

Anna  wandering  alone,  sought  a  secluded 
mass  of  rnossy-stone,  that  she  had  observed 
projecting  on  the  western  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  where  she  had  a  favorable  point  to 
view  the  setting  sun — on  fair  days  a  scene 
of  such  peculiar  beauty  throughout  this  fa- 
vored Valley  region.  Seated  in  her  rude 
resting  place,  she  was  somewhat  startled  to 
observe  Ernest  Wentworth  standing  a  few 
yards  distant  on  a  jutting  rock,  and  as  yet  all 
unconscious  of  her  near  presence,  so  absorb- 
ed did  he  seem  in  the  glowing  scene.  The 
sun  was  slowly  wheeling  his  broad  disc  be- 
hind the  tall  pines  upon  the  western  hills  ; 
and  spreading  the  shadows  of  the  lofty  peaks 


like  brooding  spirits  over  the  green  fields 
below ;  the  meandering  courses  of  the  rivera^ 
of  the  valley,  could  yet  be  traced  by  the 
gleams  of  reflected  sunlight,  glancing  from 
the  waters  through  the  thick  foliage  that 
fringed  their  banks, — ^the  mountain-birds 
were  quietly  winging  their  way  back  to  nes- 
tle among  their  native  crags  ;  and  the  even- 
ing airs,  sighing  among  the  branching  pines, 
blended  melodiously  with  the  tinkling  of  a 
thousand  bells  on  herds  turned  at  this  season 
to  graze  amid  the  *^  mountain  range ;"  while 
for  a  fair  drapery  to  the  picture,  the  winds 
eddying  around  the  mountains  bounding  this 
beautiful  valley,  had  piled  up  huge  masses  of 
crimson  clouds  that  hung  round  the  evening 
sky  ''  like  banners  from  the  battlements  of 
heaven." 

Wentworth  soon  discovered  Anna,  and  as 
retreat  on  the  part  of  either  would  be  un- 
comely, he  joined  her. 

'^  It  is  seldom,  Miss  Eastland,"  said  he, 
^'that  we  see  such  beautiful  sunsets  any- 
where as  seem  peculiar  to  this  Valley.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  owing  somewhat  to  the  pecu- 
liar topography  of  this  region,  the  direction 
of  the  mountain  ridges  throwing  the  evening 
shadows  in  grotesque  shapes  across  the  vale  ; 
the  fog  when  protected  from  the  winds, 
spreading  like  a  shroud  along  the  mountain : 
or  when  the  winds  blow,  heaped  up  by  the 
fretted  current  into  huge  masses  that  take  a 
thousand  varying  colors  from  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun ;  the  lesser  hills  too  peering  up 
through  the  fog  like  islets  of  the  sea,  and 
many  other  features  of  beauty  belonging  only 
to  such  conformation  of  landscape." 

''  But  a  sunset  in  spring,"  added  Anna, 
''is  beautiful  anywhere,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Went- 
worth ;  certainly  so  *  to  him  whu  in  the  iove 
of  Nature  holds  communion  with  her  visible 
forms,'  like  Bryant,  and  doubtless  like  your- 
self." 

Wentworth  paused  for  a  few  moments, 
gazing  intently  upon  her  face,  so  expressive 
of  a  true  appreciation  of  the  scene ;  a  strug- 
gle seemed  to  be  going  on  in  his  mind, — re- 
suming, in  a  saddened  tone,  he  said  : 

'*  I  know  not  why  it  is.  Miss  Anna,  but 
this  hour  of  twilight,  especially  amid  such 
scenes  as  now  surround  us,  always  affects 
me  most  sensibly;  the  *  solemn  stillness'  of 
the  air;    the    'dim   religious   light'   of  the 
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gloaming,  seem  to  indue  my  spirit  with  a 
purer  and  better  influence,  which  endures 
OD  amid  the  garish  light  and  bustle  of  the 
broad  day — a  hallowing  influence  which 
opens  my  heart  to  all  the  sweeter  sensi- 
bilitiefi  of  loTe,  kindness,  charity,  forgive- 
ness :  and  if  your  own  gentle  heart  could 
ever  require  any  such  adventitious  influence 
I  may  well  hope  it  is  now  aflected  by  it.  In 
that  hope,  Miss  Anna,  I  feel  that  you  will 
pardon  me  for  giving  utterance  in  words  to 
a  feeling  which  I  have  long  striven  in  vain 
to  repress — a  feeling  of  the  moat  intense  and 
devoted  interest  in  your  fate,  awakened  by 
all  that  loveliness  of  mind  and  character 
vhich  80  eminently  marks  you.  I  may  ex- 
press it  now,  because  this  is  the  last  time  I 
maj  ever  see  you  face  to  face." 

"But  why  say,  Mr.  Went  worth,"  inter- 
nipted  Anna,  '*  that  this  is  the  last  time  we 
shall  meet?" 

"  I  say  it  in  that  frankness  which  should 
become  the  occasion,  and  both  our  charac- 
ters I  hope ;  because  this  is  the  last  time  in 
which  I  can  endure  to  see  you,  and  indulge 
such  sentiments  as  now  really  thrill  my  heart; 
sentiments  all  the  better  because  they  are 
unselfish,  for  I  know  well  that  under  the  wise 
ordinances  of  society,  I  can  only  see  you 
heieafler  in  that  relation  in  which  it  is  not 
proper  to  indulge  such  feelings  for  you,  much 
leas  to  utter  them ;  more  unselfish  because 
now  I  can  never  ask  any  return  of  such  sen- 
timents; another  will  soon  have  the  sole 
right"- 

''So  it  is  generally  understood,  I  believe, 
Mr-  Wentworth." 

"And  now,  Miss  Anna,  as  I  bid  you  a 
&ial  fareweU,  let  me  only  say  to  you  in  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness  induced  by  this  hour, 
that  henceforth  the  memoryof  yourself  shall 
be  only  pleasant,  and  yet  so  faithful  and  con- 
stant, as  was  that  bitter  memory  of  the  neg- 
lect and  unkindness  with  which  you  once 
treated  my  rash  and  presumptuous  betrayal 
of  my  love — a  love  of  which  you  are  the 
only  object— a  memory  which  has  haunted 
ne  amid  all  the  classic  shades  of  foreign 
l^ds,  and  which  now  strangely  subsides  in 
your  presence — even  in  your  frank  admission 
that  your  own  love  is  forever  pledged,  and 
worthily  I  know  to  another. 

*  Why,  Mr.   Wentworth,  there  must  be 


some  strange  mistakes  and  mysteries  between 
usl  Frankly,  I  have  not  'admitted,'  for 
such  is  not  the  fact,  that  my  love  is  pledged 
to  any  one  ;  I  only  meant  to  say  that  your 
love  is  generally  understood  to  be  pledged  to 
another,  as  I  thought  you  were  then  inform- 
ing me.  And  more,  too,  I  never  treated  with 
neglect  any  '  betrayal  of  your  love'  to  me ; 
you  allude  no  doubt  to  your  parting  note, 
which  I  have  been  ever  since  ashamed  to 
see,  because  of  a  consciousness  of  having 
answered  it  perhaps  too  kindly :  my  answer 
to  it  you  treated  with  such  '  neglect  and  un- 
kindness.' '' 

Our  good  readers  need  not  be  told  farther 
what  their  own  imaginations  can  so  well  sup- 
ply ;  how  Anna's  note,  not  reaching  its  des- 
tination, was  the  source  of  all  their  woe ; 
how  explanation  followed  Explanation,  till  all 
was  clear — and  how  Ernest  breathed  of  love 
that  was  all  the  stronger  that  it  had  so  long 
burned  like  a  hidden  fire,  till  it  breaks  forth 
in  free  and  full  air ;  and  how  the  gentle  An- 
na's true  womanly  heart,  gushing  with  the 
fond  remembrance  of  a  former  love,  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  that  holy  hour;  and  the 
newly  risen  evening  star  beamed  softly  on 
plighting  of  as  pure  and  perfect  love,  as  ever 
blessed  this  mortal  earth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

**  The  future,  that  sweet  world  which  in  hope's  own^ 
Lay  fair  before  them.*' 

"  By  the  strong  spirit's  discipline, 

By  the  sad  wrong  forgiven, 
By  all  that  wrings  the  heart  of  man, 

Is  woman  won  to  Heaven." 

Having  confidentially  admitted  our  read- 
ers, at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  to  a 
scene  which  is  ever  regarded  as  beginning 
a  full  fruition  of  mundane  bliss,  no  less  than 
of  ending  all  love-stories,  we  will  not  now 
mar  their  kindly  sympathies  with  our  hero 
and  heroine,  by  any  rehearsal  of  mere  ordi- 
nary details.  Our  narrative,  therefore,  closes 
with  a  brief  recital  of  a  few  leading  facts. 

The  nuptial  festival  was  duly  celebrated 
in  fullness  of  time  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  How- 
ard in  Philadelphia,  on  the  kind  and  pressing 
invitation  of  her  whom  Anna  had  long  re- 
garded as  a  second  mother.  At  the  simple 
and  appropriate  ceremony,  Nanny  Bland  and 
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Walter  Howard  officiated  as  principal  atten- 
dants. And '  we  will  add  here,  what  our 
shrewd  readers  may  have  sooner  suspected, 
that  Walter  and  Nanny,  so  congenial  by  na- 
ture, shortly  afterwards  fulfilled  their  "  man- 
ifest destiny, '*  by  appearing  as  principal  par- 
ties together  in  a  similar  ceremony  in  the 
hospitable  Virginia  home  of  Mr.  Bland. 

Having  selected,  a  location  in  Virginia, 
Ernest  and  Walter  formed  a  partnership  in 
the  practice  of  law,  with  every  prospect  of 
success  and  eminence  in  their  profession. 
Anna  shortly  afterwards  received  a  letter 
from  her  aunt  containing  the  information 
that  a  large  debt  due  Mr.  Eastland's  estate, 
as  also  one  due  Mrs.'  Howard,  from  the  same 
source,  and  hitherto  deemed  irrecoverable, 
could  doubtless  be  collected — ^the  debtor  hav- 
ing lately  come  into  possession  of  quite  a 
princely  fortune. 

At  Mrs.  Howard's  suggestion,  Ernestwent 
immediately  to  Philadelphia;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  returned  home  entirely 
successful.'  The  timely  aid  thus  received, 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  very  lucrative  prac- 
tice, soon  placed  bur  friends  far  beyond  the 
fear  of  penury,  and  in  prospect  of  wealth 
that  would  afford  the  opportunity  to  gratify 
their  refined  and  cultivated  tastes. 

One  evening  Ernest  told  his  wife  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  home  on  im- 
portant business,  which  would  possibly  de- 
tain him  several  days ;  but  this  was  all  the 
information  he  could  at  present  give  upon 
the  subject.  It  was  so  unusual  for  him  to 
leave  without  fully  explaining  the  cause,  that 
she  was  not  a  little  perplexed  to  know  what 
it  all  meant.  Her  various  conjectures  were 
still  unsatisfied,  when  he  returned  and  ex- 
plained his  absence  by  the  information  that 
he  had  been  to  purchase  a  farm' on  James 
river,  and  that  henceforth  their  home  would 
at  Clifton. 

^  This  was  indeed  a  joyful  surprise — one 
that  was  only  surpassed  by  the  delight  in 
which  our  heroine  soon  after  found  herself 
comfortably  installed  in  her  childhood's  home, 
surrounded  by  familiar  scenes,' which  awa- 
kened fond  and  hallowed  memories  of  other 
days.  It  only  remained  for  Ernest  to  fill  the 
measure  of  her  happiness,  when  he  soon  af- 
terwards resolved  to  embrace  that  faith  whose 
pure  and  gentle  influences  had  long  been'  so 


beautifully  exemplified  in  her  own  walk  and 
conversation.  Anna  felt  that  now  her  cup 
of  joy  was  brimming  with  bliss,  for  her's 
was  a  home  in  which  dwelt  not  only  mutual 
love,  and  mutual  happiness,  but  the  beauty 
of  holiness  too  was  there — and  well  might 
the  angel  of  peace  hover  over  it. 

But  it  was  still  an  earthly  home,  and 
,"into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall,"  so  even 
was  a  shade  of  sadness  cast  upon  those  lov- 
ing hearts  by  the  reception  of  the  foUowing 
letter,  evidently  penned  by  the  feeble  hand 
of  the  dying: — ^thus  it  ran — 

*'  My  dear  cousin ; — if  indeed  one  whom 
I  have  so  deeply  wronged,  will  allow  me  so 
to  address  her.  Yes,  Anna,  I  have  wronged 
you  more  than  your  gentle,  unsuspecting  na- 
ture has  ever  imagined ;  and  now  in  my  dying 
hour  remorse  of  conscience,  whose  warnings 
have  been  hitherto  unregarded,  impels  me  to 
admit  all,  and  implore  that  forgiveness  which, 
alas !  I  so  ill  deserve,  but  which  your  lovely 
Christian  character  is,  I  feel  assured,  so  ready 
to  bestow. 

'^  A'short  confe?sion  will  tell  but  too  much : 
It  was  unkind,  nay  cruel  of  me,  not  to  have 
delivered  at  once,  your  note  to  Ernest  Went- 
wo'rth;  but  in'  my  thoughtless!  if  not  criminal 
selfishness,'  I 'neglected /it  from'day  to  day 
lintil  he'  was  ready  to  sail  for  Europe.  Then 
it:. was.  too  humiliating  to  confess  how  I  had 
acted,  so  I  siiiBTered  him  to' depart  in  total  ig- 
norance of  your  having  answered  his  letter, 
trying*  to  persuade  myself  that  you  had  per- 
haps ccmmunicated  in  some  other  way — al- 
though  his .  strangely  dejected  appearance 
contradicted  any  such  supposition. 

'*  Of  my  own  unhappy  marriage,  you  coubt- 
less  know  enough,— -how  I  sacrificed  myself 
upon  the  altar  of  Mammon.  My  husband, 
who  had  vainly  flattered  himself  that  I  loved 
him,  although  he  never  regarded  me  with 
true  affection,  for  his  perverted  heartland 
vicious  career  had  totally  unfitted  him  for 
such  a  sentiment,  soon  proved  hitnself  un- 
principled to  such  a  degree,  that  I  was'jcom- 
pelled  to  leave  him.  I  will  not  pain  you,  my 
cousin,  with  all  the  sickehing'details  I  might 
recite,  of  my  miserable  wedded  life  ; — suf- 
fice it,  that  after  enduring  as  long  as  human 
nature  could,  and  when  my  husband  bad 
been  seized  for  debt,  and  our  property  all 
sold,  I,  with  my  infant  Anna-— named  in  my 
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awakened  love  for  you — ^begged  my  way  back 
to  Richmond  where,  in  a  miserable  hovel,  I 
have  been  lying  for  the  last  three  weeks. 
But  in  that  time,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  my  former  pastor,    who  providentially 
found  me,  I  have,  I  trust,  repented  of  my 
iinful  career,  and  found  forgiveness  of  the 
God  of  mercy.     Would  that  I  could  see  you 
once  again,  dearest  Anna,  and  hear  the  sweet 
accents  of  pardon  from  your  own  lips  ;  but 
this  cannot  be,  my  days  are  numbered  ;'even 
this  efibrt,  while  it  has  so  greatly  relieved  my 
mind,  has  well  nigh  exhausted  my  strength. 
"And  now,  my  dear  cousin, — dearer  that 
I  ba?c  wronged  you — as  I  offer  my  last  earthly 
adieu,  will  you  not  with  it  let  me  consign  to 
your  sympathy  and  protection  my  poor  little 
orphan  Anna.     Will  you  not  receive,  and  be 
to  her  what  your  sainted  mother  was  to  you 
on  earth?     You  will   not  refuse  my  dying 
prajcr,  for  I  know  your  heart  to  be  filled 
with  the  charity  that  *  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind.'    And  though  your  only  recompense 
b€  in  knowing  of  the  joy  that  fills  my  poor 
heart  at  the  thought  that  I  can  leave  her  with 
such  an  one  to  love  her  innocence,  and  who 
will  teach  her  so  well  *  whatsoever  things 
arc  true,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  and 
whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely.*      I 
<^  ask  no  more.     Farewell — farewell  for- 
^^^r-  Alice.  *' 


VEIIK'  RUSSKIE  BOG' ! 

**  GrMt  is  the  God  of  Russia!** 

[Ctlakc9$kff*t  Slavonian  Pr09«rh; 

BT  CIL4B.LES  O.  LEI.  A 9 O, 
1. 

The  God  ofal]  Russia 

Hath  writ  to  tha  Tzar 
With  bis  own  hand,  an  nkas\* 

"  Now  let  there  be  war ! 
Stem  war  with  the  Tur^k,t 

Stem  war  aj^inst  all 
WhofearnotNioolii, 

Who  heed  not  his  call  !*' 

3. 

And  the  Tzar  took  the  akas* 

Fresh  written  rrom  God, 
And  Kignrd  it  and  sealed  it 

And  fient  it  abroad. 

•  Vke%\  ^fitnWx  liuf  ioiftrrrrilr  written  fdn»f  in  En- 
t  Tw-eft-Tark. 

Veu  XXI-U 


Like  the  white  wings  of  angels 
It  flashed  where  it  came. 

And  the  soldier  who  heard  If, 
His  heart  was  aflame. 


a. 


Ob  then  from  all  Russia 

Great^armaes  came  in : 
The  Polak*  and  Tartar, 

The  Tcherkess*  and  Fin  ; 
And  ibe  trannp  of  the  liig  boot* 

Was  heard.froin  afar, 
As  the/'marched  with  their  ihh skats 

For  God  and  the  Tzsr. 

4. 

In  strong  Sebast6pol 

All  waiting  we  stood, 
When  the  foe  came  against  ui* — 

The  Tzar  said  they  would. 
For  the  Tzar  knoweth  all  ihiugs 

Both  future  and  past. 
And  bath  read  in  a  book 

That  weMl  conquer  at  last. 

Then  op  leaped  our  Pop*^ 

Like  a  powder  mine  fiied  : 
All  reeling  with  Totka.t 

Half  drunk,  half  inspired* 
**  They  are  happj  who  live. 

But  mora  happy  who  die 
For  God.  and  for  Ruasia 

And  great  Nicolii 


For  Heaven*s  his  portion 

Who  dies  for  the  cross, 
There  the  seas  are  all  brandy 

The  rivers  all  kT4a*  ^ 
But  as  some  men  must  live 

To  maintain  the  grsat  war, 
Tbea  hear  what  in  kindness 

Was  said  by  your  Tsar! 

7. 

There  are  millions  of  roblte— 

I  knew  that  'tis  true, 
Which  the  foe  holds  in  keeping 

God  means  them  for  yoti. 
If  ye  conquer,  remember 
.  The  Turk  must  be  fleeced, 
If  ye  fall— then  fall  bravely  r 

(Here,  down  treat  the  priest.) 


Though  we  perish  by  thousands 

Wlio  cares  if  we  diet 
Since  the  great  God  of  Russia 

Awaits  us  on  high. 
Wf'x  our  victory  at  last 

Must  conclude  the  great  w«r: 
And  the  foe  to  the  dust 

Be  trod  down  by  the  Trnr. 

*"  Pop*  A  Ruffsian  prie6t. 
t  rb/*<f— corn  brandv. 

m 

X  Kraa\  <^tta*«,  A  sour  ihrmeated  drink- 
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Fragments  from  the  Memoirs  of  a  Spanish 

Nobleman. 

From  the  French^  hy  Sophie  PanHier 

Married! — I  am  married! — These  words 
fall  upon  my  ears  like  the  terrible  tones  of  the 
alarum  bell — the  distant  mutterings  of  the 
coming  tempest,  or  the  angry  roaring  of  the 
furious  ocean  !  What !  I  am  married  ! — I 
have  committed  my  peace  of  mind,  my  honor, 
to  another,  and  that  other  a  woman !  and 
that  woman  a  French  woman!!  Malediction! 
This  idea  is  terrible  !  That  a  weak,  frail,  im- 
prudent being,  has  it  now  in  her  power  to 
tarnish  my  proud  name,  and  cover  me  with 
ridicule  and  infj^my !  Verily,  I  Don  Salvator, 
de  Lostenos,  have  strangely  forgotten  the 
dignity  due  to  a  Spanish  nobleman!  It  is 
enough  to  drive  one  mad ! 

How  was  it  done  ?  I  scarcely  know.  The 
memory  of  it  is  like  one  of  those  delicious 
phrensies  brought  on  by  the  fever  which 
then  preyed  upon  me.  We  had  arrived  at 
Bayonne.  I  had  promised  nothing.  I  wished 
to  see  her  before  complying  with  my  father's 
desires.  From  his  smile,  when  I  questioned 
him,  I  divined  that  she  was  beautiful.  That 
idea  wholly  occupied  my  mind. 

It  was  night  when  we  arrived.  Fatigued 
with  the  journey  my  father  retired  to  rest ; 
as  to  myself,  too  agitated  to  think  of  repose, 
I  sallied  out  to  calm  my  agitated  mind,  in 
the  peaceful  repose  of  the  slumbering  city. 
I  wandered  along  at  random,  gathering  in 
my  mind  a  thousand  arguments  against  this 
detested  marriage,  when  from  the  bottom  of 
an  obscure  alley,  piercing  cries  reached  me — 
Iran. — Torrents  of  flame  burst  from  a  house 
near  me,  and  before  it  stood  a  group  of  com- 
passionate beings,  surrounding  a  half-clad 
female. 

"  My  father,*'  she  cried,  in  heart-rending 
tones,  and  tried  to  rush  through  the  circle  to 
reach  the  burning  house. 

"  It  is  too  late  !"  was  heard  on  all  sides. 

"Oh  my  poor  father,"  repeated  she,  with! 
another  effort  to  get  to  him.  j 

"Would  you  leave  your  children,  Mar- 
garette?"  said  a  man,  coming  from  the  crowd 


with  three  little  innocent  beings  clinging  to 
him. 

The  revulsion  was  too  great,  and  the 
young  woman  uttered  a  deep  groan  and  fell 
upon  the  ground.  Never  will  this  scene  be 
effaced  from  my  memory.  The  daughter 
could  not  sacrifice  herself  to  her  father,  be- 
cause she  was  a  mother.  This  impulse  of 
nature,  paralyzed  by  nature  itself,  is  the 
most  terrible  conflict  which  can  rend  a  wo- 
man's heart.  Urged  on  by  an  irresistible 
impulse, 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  demanded  I ;  "  where  is 
her  father?" 

"  On  the  second  floor  in  the  front  room." 

To  rush  forward,  to  leap  over  the  steps,  to 
cross  the  burning  sleepers,  was  the  work  of 
a  moment.  Arrived  at  the  room,  the  death 
rattle  guided  me, — ^the  old  man  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  extreme  corner  of  the  cham- 
ber— ^the  only  place,  not  yet  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  To  get  to  him,  I  must  enter  this 
volcano-— my  clothes  were  on  fire,,  my  skin 
was  parched  and  cracked,  my  face  and  hands 
swollen,  my  hair  shrivelled  and  crisped,  my 
brain  boiling — I  breathed  fire,  but  excited  to 
desperation  by  the  imminent,  the  strength  of 
a  giant  was  mine.  Reaching  the  old  man  I 
lifted  him  like  a  feather,  rushed  through  the 
flames  and  stood  upon  the  last  burning  sleep- 
er— when  I  heard  a  crash — a  horrible  noise, — 
it  was  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  falling  and 
crumbling  around  us  :  balancing  myself  upon 
the  burning  beam,  I  stood  for  one  moment, 
suspended  above  the  horrible  crater,  whose 
fiery  tongues  were  stretched  forth  to  lap  me 
in  their  flames !  I  saw  a  woman  upon  her 
knees.  I  heard  a  cry,  as  if  a  hundred  voices 
were  concentrated  in  one,  and  the  beam  gave 
away  under  my  feet.  I  fell,  but  clung  fast  to 
my  helpless  burden.  How  I  was  drawn  by 
an  iron  hook  from  that  burning  hell  it  matters 
not  here  to  tell.  The  old  man  was  saved 
also,  and  that  consoled  me  a  little,  for  not 
being  quite  dead  myself. 

I  was  going  to  die — the  physicians  said 
so — and  I,  poor  charred  creature,  who  felt 
the  flames  in  my  vitals — I  believed  them. 
Although  young,  I  never  had  been  intoxica- 
ted with  life,  and  cared  little  about  leaving 
it ;  but  my  father,  my  poor  father,  would  be 
left  alone  !  This  thought  broke  my  heart.   A 
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strsnge  project,  arising  no  doubt  from  the 
fever,  entered  into  my  mind.  The  marriage 
which  my  father  wished  me  to  contract,  was, 
he  said,  a  debt  of  honor.  Clara's  father  had 
formerly  saved  his  life  ;  he  died  leaving  his 
widow  and  only  child  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. To  enrich  them  without  wounding 
their  delicacy,  was  the  end  my  father  had  in 
view,  when  he  entreated  me  to  marry  Clara 
d'Aubigneux.  Marriage  has  always  inspired 
me  with  something  of  terror.  I  am  tempted 
to  take  it  as  a  presentiment  of  evil.  If  the 
thought  had,  for  one  instant,  entered  into 
my  mind,  that  I  could  live — this  disagreeable 
union  would  never  have  taken  place  :  but  in 
the  situation  I  then  was,  what  was  my  re- 
pognance  to  me  ?  I  could  bear  it  for  the  few 
days  I  bad  to  live.  To  let  my  father  have 
one  tie  to  bind  him  to  the  world  when  I  was 
gone,  by  giving  him  a  daughter — such  was 
my  intention,  when  in  a  dying  voice,  I  said 
to  him — "  I  will  marry  Miss   d'Aubigneux 


now 


r" 


It  was  a  sad  bridal — ^no  flowers — no  songs 
of jcgr— no  love !  Every  one  wept.  Wrapped 
in  his  winding  sheet,  the  bridegroom  saw, 
coming  towards  his  bedside,  the  white  form 
of  a  woman,  whose  features  his  scorched 
eyes  forbade  him  to  distinguish.  A  small, 
fresh,  soft  hand  was  gently  placed  in  his, 
withered  by  the  fire :  he  vowed  eternal  fidel- 
ity, believing  death  to  be  at  the  door  ;  whilst 
?he,  the  young  bride,  thought  her  vows  were 
but  for  a  day !  Both,  now,  find  themselves 
chained  together  through  a  long  life. 

How  terrible^as  the  conflict  between 
youth  and  death!  They  wished  to  spare 
Clara  the  sight  of  ray  agony  :  she  had  the 
courage  to  resist  them.  For  eight  days  she 
clung  to  my  side,  watching  with  the  most 
careful  solicitude,  and  from  time  to  time, 
laying  her  band  upon  my  heart  to  ascertain 
if  my  heart  still  beat.  Perhaps  she  was 
anxious  to  know  if  she  were  yet  a  widow. 

At  length  the  ninth  day  the  physicians 
*aid,  "he  is  saved."  Then  Clara  rushed 
into  my  father's  arms  and  for  the  first  time 
lie  called  her  by  the  endearing  name  of 
daughter.  1  learned  this  from  him,  for  still 
insensible  to  all  which  was  passing  around 


me,  I  heard — saw  nothing.  A  vague  re- 
membrance of  a  gentle,  tearful  voice,  of  a 
shadowy  form,  light  as  the  caressing  breeze, 
is  the  only  pleasure  thai  marriage  has  be- 
stowed upon  me. 

When  I  recovered  consciousnessr  my  first 
care  was  to  desire  Clara  should  return  to  her 
mother's  house.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea 
that  my  features  would  inspire  her  with  dis- 
gust ;  and  I  declared  to  my  father  that  never 
would  I  be  reunited  to  her  until  I  was  re- 
stored to  my  former  self.  Three  months 
passed  by,  at  the  end  of  which  the  physi- 
cians congratulated  themselves  upon  having 
performed  a  wonderful  cure.  Certainly  I 
no  longer  suffered'^hwi  my  whole  person 
bore  the  horrible  marks  of  the  burning — my 
hair  and  eyebrows  were  gone — my  face  was 
covered  with  violet  splotches:  my  blood- 
shot eyes  could  not  sustain  the  light— my 
flesh  was  covered  with  scales — in  short,  I 
was  hideous — and  even  my  fond  father  was 
compelled  to  confess,  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  my  happiness,  if  my  newly  wedded 
bride  were  permitted  io  see  me  as  I  then 
was. 

To  escape  from  Clara's  entreaties,  who 
daily  requested  permission  to  come  and  cheer 
me  in  my  hours  of  convalescence,  I  begged 
my  physicians  to  order  me  to  my  native  air, 
and  set  off  for  Madrid — after  writing  to  my 
wife,  desiring  her  to  live  in  the  strictest  se- 
clusion with  her  mother  until  the  day  I  came 
to  reclaim  her.  During  my  absence  she 
would  reside  in  an  old  chateau,  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  her  father's  property.  I  had 
taken  care  to  adorn  it  with  all  that  could 
render  it  an  agreeable  residence  for  her,  and 
on  his  part,  my  father  had  acted  nobly  to- 
wards the  widow  of  his^/riend. 

We  set  oflf* — time,  assisted  by  the  warm, 
soft  air  of  our  climate,  at  last  effaced  every 
trace  of  my  wounds.  My  hair  and  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes  were  restored,  and  soon  I  per- 
ceived by  the  glances  of  the  beautiful  prom- 
enaders  upon  the  Prado,  that  I  was  not  a 
very  repulsive  object.  My  father  often 
asked  me  when  I  thought  of  returning  to 
Bayonne,  and  sighed,  when  I  replied  in  a 
careless  tone,  '•  I  did  not  know."     ''You  can 
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reckon  upon  the  future,'*  said  he,  "  but  T'— 
alas !  it  was  too  true !  I  have  lost  him  for 
whom  I  sacrificed  znjself.  I  have  lost  him 
and  he  had  not  the  happiness  of  blessing  the 
daughter  of  his  choice.  Before  his  death  he 
exacted  a  promise  from  me  that  {  would  re- 
unite  myself  to  my  young  wife. 

I  shall  go— Clara  has  been  waiting  for  me 
for  three  years,  and  during  that  time  not  one 
complaint,  not  one  wish  has  come  to  tell  me 
her  heart  has  need  of  me.  Perhaps  she  ac- 
cuses me  of  indifference — perhaps  in  the  sol- 
itude in  which  I  have  buried  her  youth,  she 
has  found  a  con.soler — a  lover — Malediction ! 
this  thought  sets  my  brain  on  fire  !  Yet  I  love 
her  not :  no,  but  she  is  my  wife^X  is  not  my 
heart  that  is  jealous — but  my  pride  ! 

In  the  presence  of  the  husband  desires  and 
looks  are  controlled ;  guilty  thoughts  are 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  wife's  heart.  How 
can  I  know  if  my  honor  is  unblemished.  An 
idea  has  come  to  my  mind ;  I  will  act  upon 
it.  Clara  married  a  disfigured  man — a  living 
wound — she  cannot  recognise  me.  Under  a 
fictitious  name,  with  the  assistance  of  a  let- 
ter written  by  her  husband^  I  will  introduce 
myself  to  her.  In  France  the  husband's 
fritnd  is  sure  to  be  warmly  welcomed  ;  thanks 
to  that  absurd  custom,  I  can  be  a  spy  upon 
her  actions,  her  look^,  her  words.  I  shall 
search  her  soul,  and  soon  know,  if  I  will  rat- 
ifv  in  lift*  the  ties  I  contracted  in  d^ath. 

A  mission  from  my  -government  to  the 
court  of  France  seconds  my  designs.  I  de-  i 
part  to-morrow  ;  when  I  return,  my  fate  willj 
be  decided.  Marriage  is  an  indissoluble 
chain,  I  know.  Be  it  f<o;  I  can  extend  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  end  will  be  fixed  in 
the  depths  of  the  Pyrenees — and  the  otherj 

at  Madrifi. 

What  contemptible  beings  these  French 
are  !  The  hot  sun  of  the  south  which  em- 
brownsour  complexions,  penetrat^^  our  souls, 
inspires  us  with  all  noble  feelings,  great 
actions  and  burning  passions.  But  these! 
They  are  a«  lukewarm  as  their  climate- 
Nothing  profound,  nothing  energetic.  I  feel 
assured,  can  be  found  amongst  them.  They 
high  for  love,  mutter  vengeance,  and  talk  of 
honor,    without    a    change    of    expression. 


Honor !  Do  they  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  f  Do  they  know  that  a  word,  a  look, 
a  breath,  which  tarnishes  it«  can  be  washed 
out  only  with  blood?  How  often  have  I 
seen  French  honor  wounded,  and  they  knew 
it  not !  How  do  they  cover  themselves  with 
ridicule  as  a  garment,  and  carry  infamy  as 
a  sinecure.  What  would  kill  us  in  Spain  is 
laughed  at  in  France. 

The  business,  which  brought  me  to  Paris, 
detains  me  longer  than  I  anticipated.  My 
secretary  can  supply  my  place  and  I  am 
going  to  leave  for  the  chateau  d'  Aubigneux. 
Fernando  will  write  when  all  is  ready  for 
me,  I  will  come  back  and  terminate  it ;  and 
then  I  shall  know,  if  I  am  to  bless  my  fate, 
or  drag  out  my  future  life  under  the  burden 
of  abhorred  chains. 

I  have  seen  her !  She  has  not  the  airy 
grace,  the  warm  color,  the  sparkling  eyes  of 
our  piquant  Spaniards.  She  is  a  true  daugh* 
ter  of  Gaul,  a  virgin  of  Ossian,  formed  of 
mist.  But  she  is  beautiful.  However,  I 
saw  not  in  her  e^^es  the  flashes  of  a  strong 
soul,  nor  upon  her  features  the  traces  of  deep 
thought.  Her  eyes  arc  brilliant,  but  are 
like  the  sun'.s  rays  upon  a  frozen  region.  From 
what  I  have  seen,  I  know  this  weak-minded 
being  will  never  comprehend  me. 

I  have  passed  two  entire  days  in  a  cottage 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  castle,  exploring 
the  mountains,  or  rather  like  a  timid  child, 
delaying  to  meet  my  de.«»tiny.  The  servant 
I  took  at  Bayonne,  knows  me  only  as  Don 
Alvar  dc  Mochado,  and  under  that  name  I 
begged  permission  to  pay  wy respects  to  the 
ladies  at  the  castle.  The  request  was  grant- 
ed— I  went.  Madame  d'Aubigneux  was 
alone,  and  her  reception  was  cool  enough 
until  I  told  her  with  a  slight  blush — that  I 
was  the  friend  of  the  Duke  de  Lostenoj». 
Then,  her  cries  of  surprise,  her  transports 
of  joy,  her  exclamations  were  endless.  Wo- 
men have  no  discretion — they  possess  either 
too  little  or  too  much  dignity. 

•'  You  are  very  welcome— and  my  son-in- 
law  :  How  is  my  son-in-law.' — where  U 
he  ? — what  is  he'doing? — when  ishe'coming  ?*' 
And  every  question  was  followed  by  her 
ringing  the  bell,  which  of  course,  prevented 
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my  replying.  A  servant  entered — '*  Say  to 
my  daughter — to  Madame  de  Lostemoi,  that 
I  detire  her  to  come  to  ihe  saloon.  How  I 
trembled!  My  name  applied  to  another. 
It  seemed  a  theft— a  kind  of  usurpation. 
Bot  she  calb  herself  Madame  de  Lostenos. 
Let  her  beware — if  she  bears  it  not  with 
the  dignity  due  to  it,  it  will  crush  her.  Clara 
entered— a  willowy  form,  golden  tresses, 
small,  delicately  cast  features,  and  blue 
eyes-— often  looking  up  to  heavens-complete 
her  portrait.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for 
me  to  accustom  myself  to  this  kind  of  beauty. 
1  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  said,  ''  Don 
S»lvator,  my  friend,  hearing  I  would  spend 
some  time  in  the  Pyrenees,  had  requested 
me  to  pay  my  respects  to  her.  She  blushed 
and  trembled  as  she  took  the  letter  I  present* 
ed  to  her.  For  my  part,  T  was  astonished 
at  my  own  emotions.  This  was  my  wife-— 
tids  the  being  who  was  to  exercise  so  much 
influence  upon  my  life,  for  good  or  evil— 
who  had  vowed  obedience,  fidelity,  nay, 
sworn  to  Icfce  me,  stood  before  me ! 

Notwithstanding,  the  care  I  had  taken  in 
my  letter  to  recommend  my  friend  to  Clara's 
attentions,  she  has  not  yet  left  the  tone  of 
cold  politeness  with  which  she  first  received 
me.  Her  mother  seems  to  have  taken  upon 
herself  the  exclusive  charge  of  doing  the 
honors  of  the  house  to  me.  Thanks  to  her 
assiduity  I  have  found  a  tem])orary  home 
with  an  old  farmer  who  never  tires  of  being 
astonished  at  Don  Salvator's  absence,  and  re- 
peating the  angelic  virtues  of  Clara.  To  es- 
cape  this  indirect  censure,  I  pass  my  morn- 
ings on  the  mountains  and  my  evenings  in 
studying  the  intricate  character  of  Clara. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  box  of  jewelry  carried 
to  the  castle — sent  by  my  friend  to  the  ladies. 
Whether  it  was  dissimulation  or  indifference, 
Clara  seemed  to  set  but  little  value  upon  her 
husband's  gifts.  But  a  ray  of  joy  sparkled  in 
her  eyes,  when  upon  a  seal,  formed  of  pre- 
cious stones,  she  saw  the  united  arms  of  de 
Lostemos  and  d'Aubigneux.  Like  some 
yoQ^g  brides,  perhaps,  who  delight  to  adorn 
themselves  with  a  title.  Clara,  no  doubt,  at 
that  moment  remembered  she  was  the  wife 
or  a  Spanish  duke.  Vanity,  not  love  in- 
spired tliat  blush.  Why  has  she  not  inquired 


when  he  will  come  ?  Why  not  asked  about 
the  disposition,  tastes  and  habits  of  her  hus- 
band ?  Absent  and  dreamy,  she  scarcely 
appeared  to  listen  to  me  when  I  was  speak- 
ing of  her  husband  to  Madam  d'  Aubigneux— 
notwithstanding  I  spoke  of  the  favor  which 
Salvator  enjoyed  at  Court,  of  the  honor,  the 
splendor  which  surrounded  his  name.  Deci- 
dedly this  young  wife  has  no  soul— she  is  a 
block  of  marble— 4tn  alabaster  statue. 

I  see  her  ^very  day— and  yet  am  no  more 
advanced  in  my  knowledge  of  her  charac- 
ter than  the  first  day  I  beheld  her, — she  is 
an  enigma  that  I  cannot  unravel — never  can 
love  or  sweet  intimacy  be  established  be- 
tween her  and  myself.  I  believe  she  hates 
me— from  instinct  perhaps.  She  is  ever 
ready  to  leave  when  I  enter  the  room,  and 
pales  when  she  detects  my  looks  resting 
upon  her.  She  avoids  speaking  to  me— even 
replying  to  my  questions.  Her  soul  has  no 
affinity  for  mine— nothing  in  her  speaks  of 
nobility,  enthusiasm,  or  devotedness.  My 
proud  and  haughty  ancestors — is  this  the 
mother  I  am  to  give  to  your  descendants } 

I  have  deceived  myself — she  has  a  living 
heart.  Testerday,  when  in  the  act  of  rising 
from  the  table.  Madam  d'  Aubigneux  was 
struck  with  apoplexy.  Never  did  I  see 
more  tender  cares  or  lovingtears  than  Clara's. 
On  her  knees,  by  her  mother's  side,  she 
prayed  for  death— if  she  should  lose  her 
mother,  the  only  friend  she  had  in  this  world. 
I  felt  it  as  a  reproach  then— but  now  I  see  it. 
All  her  affections  are  concentrated  upon  a 
single  object— and  sometimes,  I  think  it  is 
well  that  it  is  so.  Flowers  are  crushed  by 
storms— my  violent  love  and  mad  jealousy, 
would  kill  her.  As  Madame  d'  Aubigneux  still 
remained  insensible,  Clara  cried,  with  all  the 
energy  of  desperation,  '*  I  would  give  my 
life  for  a  physician !  who  will  go  for  one  ?" 
In  hearing,  for  the  first  time,  such  passion- 
ate words,  from  her  timid  lips,  I  trembled  ; 
but,  not  being  willing  to  confide  to  another 
the  accomplishment  of  the  first  wish  I  had 
ever  heard  her  express,  I  rushed  from  the 
castle,  and  taking  the  first  one  I  saw  for  a 
guide,  I  ran,  I  flew,  to  the  doctor's  house. 
Fortunately  it  wasbuthalf-a-mileoff*.  Going, 
the  fear  of  not  finding  him  in,  and  returning, 
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the  dread  of  being  too  late,  oppressed  my 
heart  and  hastened  my  steps.     In  vain  the 
physician,   almost  out  of  breath,  begged  a 
moment's  rest.     I  dragged  him  on — I  would 
have  carried  him  myself  rather  than  delay 
one  moment.     At  last  we  arrived,  breathless 
and  exhausted.     As  far  as  she  could  see  us 
Clara  ran  to  implore  our  haste.     '<  If  I  should 
lose  my  mother— oh  my  Father  what  will  be- 
come of  me  ?"     She  clasped  her  hands  and 
raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  in  devout  prayer. 
The  physician  went  to  Madame  d'  Aubig- 
neux  and  aAer  some  absence  returned,  with 
Clara ;  her  eyes  sparkling  with  joy  and  her 
whole  countenance  lightened  up  with  abeam 
of  pleasure.     How  well  happiness  becomes 
her.     How  beautiful  she  was.     '^  You  may 
rest  secure,"  said  the  physician  to  her,  "this 
accident  will  be  attended  with  no  bad  conse- 
quences.   I  will  bleed  your  mother,  and  to- 
morrow she  will  be  perfectly  well."     I  took 
the  good  doctor's  hands  and  clasped  them  with 
emotion — *'Sir,"  said  he  "I  have  not  the 
honor  of  your  acquaintance,  but  I  esteem 
you  for  I  know  you  possess  a  good  heart. 
If  you  knew,"  he  added,  speaking  to  Clara, 
'<  how  he  dragged  me  here,  had  it  been  his 
own  mother  he  could  not  have  been  more 
anxious."     Clara  thanked  me  by  a  look,  and 
said  in  a  trembling  voice.  Monsieur  Mon- 
chado,  I  know  you  need  rest.     You  must  re- 
tire and  to-morrow  at  an  early  hour,  I  will 
let  you  hear  of  my  mother."  I  desired  to  re- 
main.   She  was  inflexible.  "  Why  stay  ?  has 
not  the  doctor  told  ils  to  fear  nothing  ?"  Us-^ 
for  the  first  time  she  has  associated  me  with 
her,  in  her  thoughts — for  the  first  time  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  love  her. 

Clara  flies  from  me  no  longer :  the  inter- 
est I  took  in  her  mother's  indisposition  has 
broken  the  ice  her  reserve  had  raised  be- 
tween us.  Now,  she  dares  to  think,  to  speak, 
where  I  am.  I  am  astonished  at  her  char- 
acter. Submissive  without  eflTort,  she  awaits 
her  husband  as  one  does  an  absent  friend. 
She  is  ready  to  follow  him — to  love  him. 
Her  thoughts  go  not  beyond  this.  This  is 
well,  but  who  will  assure  me  that  this  heart 
will  not  love  another  ?  Another — God  of 
Heaven !  Another.  She  should  fear  me — 
fly  from  me.  I  am  a  man — a  young  man. 
Already  her  glances  soften,  and  her  manners 


have  become  more  gracious.  Yesterday  she 
chided  me  for  being  later  than  usual.  Can 
it  be  that  she  is  forgetting  her  vows  ?  Oh, 
my  proud  and  haughty  spirit,  how  quick  you 
are  to  take  umbrage.  Clara  is  a  woman — iso- 
lated from  society.  I  am  an  accident  in  her 
monotonous  life :  my  admiration  tells  her  of 
the  power  of  her  beauty.     This  is  all. 

Yesterday  was  Madame  d' Aubigneux'  birth- 
day. I  took  the  occasion  to  send  to  the  cas- 
tle many  beautiful  flowers.  The  innocent 
joy  of  Clara  charmed  me.  It  was  very  per- 
ceptible she  took  none  of  this  offering  to  her- 
self. As  to  Madame  d' Aubigneux,  she  doubt- 
ed not  but  she  was  the  sole  object  of  this 
flattering  notice.  Trust  yourselves  to  moth- 
ers-in-law. Confide  your  honor  to  them. 
They  will  give  you  a  good  account.  She 
sees  in  me  her  son's  friend  :  but  is  this  title 
a  safeguard  ?  Does  it  take  away  my  eyes  1 
Does  it  prevent  Clara  from  having  a  heart  ? 
And  although  she  confides  in  the  loyalty  of 
a  Spanish  nobleman— ought  she  to  risk  her 
daughter's  peace  ? 

What  a  delightful  evening  I  have  passed. 
Seated  upon  a  tabouret,  Clara  held  one  of 
her  mother's  hands,  softly  pressing  it  upon 
her  rosy  cheeks  like  a  gentle  child,  longing 
to  be  caressed.  She  kissed  it  and  rest- 
ing her  head  upon  her  mother's  knees,  she 
looked  up  into  her  mother's  face,  her  eyes 
beaming  with  love.  I  know  not  why,  but 
this  scene  did  not  please  me. 

"  You  love  your  mother  too  well,"  said  I 
to  her  J  *'  Salvator  will  be  jealous." 

She  smiled. 

"  Salvator  jealous !  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  so 
fortunate." 

*'  His  heart  is  very  different  from  mine, 
then.  If  I  loved  my  wife,  I  should  wish  her 
looks,  her  thoughts,  her  entire  being  to  bo 
wholly  and  only  mine." 

She  looked  at  me  with  astonishment. 

**  I  know,"  I  continued,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  I*  I  know  the  love  of  a  Frenchman  is 
less  exacting ;  but  in  Spain  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  love  without  jealousy." 

Madame  d'Aubineux  cried  out — uttered 
many  commonplace  expressions  that  esteem 
and  confidence  made  a  husband's  happines«i. 
I  took  not  the  trouble  to  contradict  her.  Clara 
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was  ia  a  reverie.  Was  she  thinking  of  her 
husband  ?  Doubtless.  For  did  she  not  say, 
'  I  am  not  so  fortunate  V*  The  jealousy  of 
Salvator  a  happiness  to  her  1  Clara,  may 
heaven  preserve  you  from  ever  exciting  it ! 

Her  mother — her  blind  mother — seems  to 
take  pleasure  in  perilling  her  daughter's 
peace.  Did  she  not  beg  me,  this  morning, 
to  give  Clara  lessons  upon  the  guitar  ?  To 
determine  me  to  comply,  she  said  Salvator 
would  be  roost  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
his  wife  possessed  of  a  talent  so  delightful  to 
every  Spaniard.  Oh,  certainly.  To  give  as 
a  music  teacher,  to  a  woman  of  twenty,  a 
young  and  not  a  very  ill-looking  man,  who  has 
the  right  to  touch  her  soft  fingers  and  place 
them  upon  the  sonorous  chords — to  sing  in 
company  with  her  words  breathing  of  love — 
to  move  her  soul  by  the  charms  of  harmony, 
is,  no  doubt,  to  prepare  a  very  agreeable  sur- 
prise for  the  absent  husband  !  I  was  tho- 
roughly vexed.  But  I  consented.  Before 
yielding  up  my  life  for  her  to  torture,  and 
my  heart  for  her  to  break,  is  it  not  prudent 
for  me  to  try  her  strength  ? — to  do  myself,  all 
the  evil  another  would  have  done  me  ? 

1  suspected  not  the  empire  this  gentle  and 
timid  woman  exercised  over  herself.  How 
delightful,  daily,  to  discover  some  talent — 
some  new  grace — some  new  beauty.  What 
can  science — ^what  can  unexplored  countries 
offer  to  man — ^richer  fields  of  thought — than 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  with  its  thousand 
shades,  its  thousand  delicacies,  surprising 
you  at  every  moment  and  enchaining  you  by 
imperceptible  lines  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  I  de- 
teraiine  to  preserve  my  independence.  You 
have  conquered  me,  Clara — I  love  you !  Yes ! 
I  love  you  with  all  the  power  of  my  impas- 
sioned soul.  But  the  more  I  appreciate  the 
treasure  I  possess,  the  more  I  wish  it  to  be 
unsullied.  If  you  are  to  be  the  pride,  the 
joy  of  life,  you  must  come  to  my  arras  as 
pure,  as  innocent,  as  when  your  mother  first 
received  you  into  hers. 

-—She  knows  that  I  am  expecting  news 
which  will  take  me  to  Paris.  Yesterday, 
whilst  walking  in  the  willow  alley,  which 
serves  as  an  avenue  to  the  castle,  I  spoke 
badly  of  my  departure. 


•*  We  shall  see  you  again  on  your  return  ?" 
said  she,  sighing,  and  added — ''It  is  strange, 
before  you  came  I  was  happy ;  I  wanted 
nothing :  and  when  you  go  I  shall  feel  as  if 
something  were  v/anting.  We  so  easily  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  a  friend's  presence.*' 

Whilst  she  was  speaking,  I  looked  at  her 
in  silence.  An  ardent  love  rushed  through 
my  being:  my  heart  trembled  under  its 
power.  That  form,  those  arms,  those  hands, 
that  whole  being  belongs  to  me — is  mine, 
thought  I,  and  in  a  transport  of  tenderness, 
I  was  on  the  verge  of  clasping  her  to  my 
heart  and  confessing  all,  when  the  gardener 
came  and  presented  her  with  some  flowers. 
Thanks  to  this  interruption,  my  secret  still 
remains  locked  in  my  breast.  It  shall  not 
escape  me  yet.  Her  looks,  her  voice,  had 
intoxicated  me — but  now,  when  I  am  no  lon- 
ger under  the  dominion  of  her  beauty— now, 
when  my  jealousy  daily  demands  for  my 
name  all  which  my  love  has  confided  to  it, 
I  tremble  at  the  recollection  of  these  words, 
which  enchanted  me  at  the  time  they  were 
spoken — ^'Before  you  came  I  wanted  nothing.^' 
Nothing— not  even  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band !  •  *  Wken  you  go  I  shall  feel  as  if  some- 
thing  were  wanting.'*  So  the  stranger  is  al- 
ready more  necessary  than  the  husband ! 
Imprudent  Clara !  True,  she  spoke  thus  to 
her  friend — her  husband's  friend.  But  may 
she  not  be  deceived  ?  Is  a  young  man  ever 
the  friend  of  a  woman  of  twenty  ?  No, 
Clara,  no.  I  must  know  you — prove  you  to 
the  heart's  core.  I  am  your  lover  now,  and 
by  that  title  you  must  welcome  or  repulse 
me. 

A  deceiver !  To  deceive  and  endeavor  to 
corrupt  my  wife !  The  words  alone  make 
me  shudder.  Pronouncing  them  my  hand 
was  involuntarily  laid  upon  my  sword — and 
I  laughed  at  my  madness.  I  feel  an  invin- 
cible repugnance  to  speak  to  her  of  love.  I 
feel  as  if  my  declaration  would  tarnish  her 
bridal  crown — that  she  will  be  less  pure  alter 
hearing  it ;  and  another  fear,  if  she  listens  to 
me  without  indignation.  Her  mother's  pres- 
ence is  in  my  favor.  I  shall  dare  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  to  play  the  part  of  a  stealthy  lover. 
Yesterday,  whilst  gathering  a  rose,  a  thorn 
pierced  her  hand  ;  a  drop  of  blood  fell  upon 
a  flower.    I  plucked  it  and  hid  it  in  my  bo- 
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som.     Her  mother  did  not  see  me«— but  the  I  missions,  which  often  take  him  a  distanco 


from  Madrid.  It  would  be  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  him  if  you  were  to  be  at  his  house  du- 
ring his  absence.''  ''  Oh  when  will  he  corae ! 
W^hen  will  he  call  his  wife — she  who  has 
waited  for  him  so  long — so  wearily — so  pa- 
tiently"— said  Clara,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears — and  her  hands  falling  by  her  side,  in 
an  attitude  of  hopeless  dejection — **  »ny 
hopes  are  wasted  in  expectation!  I  have 
been  confiding  every  morn  I  awakened 
with  a  feeling  of  renewed  hope  and  joy — 
now  I  have  lost  that  bright  anticipation 
which  filled  my  future  life  with  its  sweetest 
dreams !  What  have  I  done  to  be  con- 
demned to  such  suffering!  Sometimes  I 
long  to  die.  My  soul  is  pure — I  should  then 
be  happy  and  Salvator  free.''  These  tender 
complaints  entered  into  the  deptlis  of  my 
soul.  Pity  and  remorse  seized  me  for  the 
part  I  was  acting,  and  who  knows  how  far 
my  ardent  desire  to  console  her,  would 
have  led  me — if  her  mother  had  not  entered. 
Exasperated  by  Clara's  tears,  Madame  d' 
Aubigneux,  heaped  the  bitterest  reproaches 
upon  Salvator — he  was  a  barbarian — a  ty- 
rant— unworthy  of  a  wife's  tenderness — she 
groaned— she  wept  over  her  daughter's  youth 
buried  in  a  living  tomb.  Clara  feeling  all 
the  indelicacy  of  this  scene,  endeavored, 
in  vain  to  interrupt  her,  the  stream  of  her 
wrath  had  burst  out  and  nothing  could  stop 
it.  Far  from  fearing  any  indiscretion  on  my 
part  she  took  me  aside,  and  traducing  mr 
before  myself,  she  asked  me  if  her  daugh- 
ter merited  such  contempt.  But  little  dis- 
posed, to  maintain  a  long  discussion  upon 
this  head  I  contented  myself  with  replying — 
that  Salvator,  would  doubtless,  soon  come 
and  justify  his  course— adding,  that  justice 
never  condemns  a  criminal  before  he  is 
heard. 

^  Clara   is   sad   and   suffering— her    pallid 

"Do  you  think?"  she  asked  me — "that  features  and  dejected  looks  add  new  charms 
Salvator  would  bo  angry — and  chide  a  disobe-  to  her  person— never  have  1  seen  her  so 
dience,  which  would  prove— my  desire  to  go  beautiful  I  How  I  longed  to  take  her  in  my 
to  him  and  seek  his  protection  ?'*  "  Madame"  arms  and  kiss  away  those  reproachful  tears. 
I  replied.  "  It  is  not  without  good  reasons—  But  my  honor— -my  honor — mtui  be  satisfied, 
that  Salvator  deprives  himself  of  the  bap- 1  Plunged  into  a  kind  of  ecstacy  I  looked 
piness  of  having  you  near  him.  Honored 'upon  her  with  all  the  burning  ardor  of  nn 
by  his  sovereign's  confidence,  for  more  than,  soul  beaming  from  my  eye5.  She  met  it 
a  year  he  has  been  charged  with  important  look  of  gentle  dignity.     To  withdraw  from 


--in  vain  she  affected  to  be  looking  at  some- 
thing else :  she  saw  it ;  and  I  remarked  nei- 
ther anger  nor  indignation  in  her  counte- 
nance. I  even  believe — ^yes,  I  am  sure  of 
it — ^when  she  spoke  to  me  her  voice  was 
softer  than  usual.  Does  she  dare  to  love 
me  the  perfidious  wretch?  If  I  thought 
so  Well  what,  madman,  what  would  you 
do  ?  Against  whom  would  you  turn  a  hus- 
band's fury  ?  Your  rival  ?  Tou  cannot  reach 
him  but  through  yourself.  Against  your 
-^ife  ? — ^but  the  lover  will  bring  her  to  the 
arms  of  her  husband.  No,  no,  Honor- the 
honor  of  a  Spanish  nobleman  speaks  louder 
than  love ! 

— Since  I  have  loved  her  so  passionately, 
my  fears  and  desires  fill  my  mind  with  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Her  coldness  drives  me 
to  despair,  and  the  least  mark  of  affection 
reddens  my  brow  with  blushes.  To  repulse 
me  breaks  my  heart.  To  welcome  me  with 
a  smile  maddens  me.  When  she  looks  upon 
me  with  her  tender  eyes,  in  which  I  think  I 
can  read  all  I  feel,  a  transport  of  joy  seizes 
me.  But  honor  steps  in  like  a  thief  to  rob 
me  of  my  joys,  and  make  them  the  instru- 
ments of  my  torture.  Sometimes  I  wish — 
yes,  I  long  to  enter  that  heart  without  the 
husband's  knowledge.  But  he  is  here.  That 
severe  judge  is  always  here.  When  she 
speaks  to  me  in  a  tender,  caressing  tone,  I 
am  on  the  brink  of  saying  to  her — "  Hush  ! 
Clara,  hush !  Salvator  sees  you— hears  you. 
But  alas !  the  charm,  or  the  agony  of  the 
suspicion  of  her  love,  soon  vanishes.  Clara's 
goodness,  not  her  heart,  is  interested  in  me : 
she  sees  that  I  am  sad,  and  wishes  to  console 
me.  If  her  mother  calls,  she  leaves  me 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  without  a  sin- 
gle regret.  No-»she  loves  me  not ;  for  she 
fears  not  to  speak  of  her  husband  to  me. 
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a  position  of  which,  perhaps,  she  feared  the 
danger,  she  begged  me  to  relate  some  Spaa- 
\ih  legend  to  her.  I  obeyed  ;  and  for  the 
first  time,  Clara  heard  from  my  lips  the  lan- 
guage of  that  passion,  she  must  have  read 
in  my  eyes.  How  her  breast  beared !  What 
enthusiasm  colored  her  pale  cheeks  when 
I  described  to  her,  the  might,  the  devoled- 
ness,  the  sublimity  of  true  love  !  With 
what  intense  interest  she  listened  to  me! 
How  eloquently  her  eyes  were  raised  to 
mine  !  Yes,  Love  is  the  life  of  life  !  love  is 
heaven  upon  earth  !  love  is  happiness  unal- 
loyed! Oh  Clara — Clara — ^your  love  must 
be  mine — or  death. 

Wretch!  what  guilty  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings am  I  trying  to  instil  into  my  wife's  mind ! 
Mj  reason  left  me — I  was  no  longer  her 
husband — I  felt — I  spoke  as  her  lover.     I 
gloried  in  beholding  her  fall,  insensibly  un- 
der my  fascinations,  and  if  her  mother  had 
not  been  present — so  lost  was  I  to  all  but 
the  passion  which  ruled  me — 1  would  have 
declared  myself  her  lover  !     Nevertheless, 
vrhikt  relating  the  legend,  my  reason  avenged 
itself  upon  my  love.     I  separated  the  two 
lovers :  and  willing  to  grant  all  satisfaction 
to  Salvator,  I  caused  the  hero  of  my  story  to| 
be  killed  by  his  jealous  rival.     At  this  unex- 
pected termination,  Clara  was  greatly  moved. 
"I  pity  them  not,"  said  she,  •* they  died, 
but  they  loved  and  were  beloved  ;"  and  two 
liquid  pearls  fell  from  her  eyes  upon  the 
marble  table  which  separated  us.     I  wiped 
Ihem  up  with  my  handkerchief  and  pressed 
them  passionately  to  my  lips.     Struck,  as  if  j 
by  an  electric  shock,  Clara  arose.     "  Where 
arc  you  going  ?''  asked  her  mother,  who  was 
engaged  with  her  embroidery  in  the  embra- 
sure of  the  window,  unmindful  of  all  that 
had  passed.  I  Mamma,  I  don't  know — I  want 
air.    I  am  going  to  gather  llowers  for  my 
vases."   I  arose  to  follow  her.  "  Oh  no,  no," 
said  &he,  extending  her  bands  in  an  entreat- 
ing manner.     I  remained  standing  by  the 
window,  following  her  with  my  soul  in  my 
eyes  and  pressing  to  my  throbbing  heart  the 
handkerchief — ^now  so  precious. 

[To  be  Continued.'] 


A  GROUP  OF  SONNETS. 


BY    PAUL.    H.    HAYNE. 

I. 

Thou  who  art  inovuig  ever  in  the  round 

or  custom,  dragging^  an  eternal  chain, 

\Vho»e  weij^ht  for  thy  dull  ppirii  hath  no  pain. 

Deeming  that  thou  Urr's  aecret  bliaa  haat  found : 

Whose  pen^cleia  car  is  ravished  by  no  sound 

Of  inner  harmonies,  whone  eyes  are  blind 

To  the  rich  splendors  of  creative  mind, 

That  make  our  common  earth  imperial  ground  ; 

*Tis  well  for  thee  in  the  supreme  content 

Of  grovellinfc  wordliness,  to  sit  and  High 

That  Heaven  should  have  fashioned  Poeoy.  and  blent 

With  our  base  instincts,  aught  of  pure,  and  high  : 

Thou  would'st  pluck  down  the  stars,  and  curit  the  bound 

Of  C>cean,  did  thy  Avarice  gain  thereby. 


Ve  pleasant  myths  of  Eld!  why  have  ye  fled ? 
The  earth  is  fallen  from  her  blissful  prime 
Of  summer  years,  the  dews  of  that  sweet  time 
Are  withered  on  its  garlands  sere,  and  dead  ; 
No  longer  in  the  blue  fields  overhead, 
We  lift  the  rustling  of  immortal  wings. 
Or  hail  at  eve  the  kindly  visitings 
Of  gentle  Genii,  to  fair  fortunes  wed  : 
The  seua  have  lost  their  Nereids,  the  sail  slream^t 
Their  gold-haired  habitants,  the  mountain  lone 
Those  happy  Orendf*,  and  the  blithsonie  tone 
Of  Pan's  foft  pipe,  melts  only  in  our  dreams ; 
Fitfully  full  the  old  Faith's  broken  gleams 
On  our  dull  heart!*,  cold  as  sepulchral  stone. 


III. 


[Stti,'^8tfd  by  a  PiHnre  of  Morning.) 

The  darkness  pales  in  heaven :  ttie  eyes  of  mora 
Unclose  from  out  the  Orient ;  violet  bars 
Of  tender  sunlight  dim  the  overwearied  stars, 
And  the  wnn  moon  withdraws  her  watery  horn 
Lost  in  the  Dajspring's  rising ;  Life  is  born 
From  tho  glad  heart  of  Nature,  roused  anew. 
To  puUe  in  freedom  through  tlie  deepening  blue 
Of  tranquil  skies,  to  bend  tho  golden  corn 
In  broad  savannahs,  and  to  stir  the  sea 
With  odorous  breezes,  rippling  into  calm, 
Where  by  the  still  lagoons,  the  pensive  palm. 
Doth  take  the  winds'  faint  kisses  languidly  ; 
While  the  earth's  various  voiced  blend  in  one 
Harmnniou9yii6</«fe  to  the  Sun. 


IV. 


TO 


Along  the  path  thy  weary  feet  have  trod, 
O  !  Christian  mother!  do  tho  martyr  years. 
Crowned  with  suffering,  through  the  miat  of  tears 
Uplift  tbeir  brows— thorn  circled— unto  God ; 
Most  bitterly  our  Father's  chastening  rod 
Hath  ruled  within  thy  term  of  mortal  days. 
Yet  in  thy  soul  spring  up  the  tones  of  praise, 
Freely  as  flowers  from  out  a  burial  ood  x 
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Nor  bath  a  tireless  Faith  essayed  in  vain 
To  win  from  soirofr  that  divinest  rest, 
Which,  like  a  sunset  purpliog  through  the  rain 
Of  dying  storms,  mnketh  the  darkness  blest ; 
Grief  is  trans6gured,  and  dethroned  fears 
Pale  in  the  glory  beckoning  from  the  West. 


V. 

To  meet  ibo  thus!  oh!  never — nevermore, 

I  pray  thee  God,  let  me  behold  that  face, 

Whose  memory  haunting  universal  space, 

Made  mournful  all  4he  desolate  vears  of  vore  ; 

But  now,  the  brooding  shadow  of  this  wu, 

A  wo  words  mny  not  picture,  from  my  brain 

And  saddened  soul  was  lifted,  and  the  flow 

Of  Ufe*8  freed  river  coursed  in  light  again ; 

Then  in  a  moment,  like  a  flash  from  heaven. 

When  the  mute  nir  is  stormless,  thy  dark  eyes 

Smote  my  stilled  conscience,  and  the  peace  is  riven, 

Born  of  so  many  penitential  sighs, 

And  tears  through  whose  re newdd  gushing,  gleams* 

A  wan  face  touched  bv  nielanrholv  dreams. 


HAYNE'S  POEMS. 


The  star  of  literature,  ascending  slowly 
but  brightly  in  our  southern  hemisphere, 
gives  inspiring  token  of  better  days  to  come. 
Hitherto,  southern  literature  has  lain  shroud- 
ed, as  it  were,  under  a  pall  of  almost  impene- 
trable darkness.  The  southern  poet,  filled 
with  the  fire  of  his  native  land,  yet  held  a 
silent  harp,  or  struck  its  chords  so  irresolute- 
ly, so  self-depreciatingly,  that  their  strains 
were  scarcely  wafted  beyond  his  own  sunny 
shores.  But  a  new  aurora  has  dawned  upon 
us ;  and  we  hail  each  rosy  beam  with  a 
psean  of  thankfulness. 

This  little  volume,  whose  merits  we  are 
about  considering,  comes  to  us  bearing  the 
unmistakable  f^eal  of  a  true  poet ;  one,  who 
feeling  the  divine  commission  of  Poesy,  has 
delivered  her  message  truthfully,  manfully, 
and  earnestly. 

To  review  this  book  properly — to  exhibit 
the  under  current  of  beauty  and  deepened 
thought  that  flows,  like  some  quiet,  but  potent 
stream,  through  it,  would  require  more  ability 
than  we  are  conscious  of  possessing.  We 
therefore,  simply  content  ourselves  with  se- 
lecting such  gems  as  sparkle  on  the  surface ; 
and  by  so  doing,  hope  to  convince  the  scepti- 
cal, that  the  South  can  produce  poets,  who, 
in  a  large  degree,  possess  the  very  essence 

PoxMs :  by  Pavf  H.  Hnyne,  Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed 
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of  all  true  poetry  ;  and  that  there  is  a  strength 
among  us,  reserved  though  it  now  be,  that 
will  at  some  future  day,  if  encouraged  and 
sustained  by  proper  appreciation,  place  south- 
ern and  northern  poetry  on  the  same  plat- 
form of  equality. 

In  the  first  poem,  and  the  longest,  styled 
**  The  Temptation  of  Venus,"  the  author  has 
endeavored  to  show  ''  that  in  the  maelstrom 
of  the  passions,  virtue  and  happiness  are 
sure  to  go  down  together."  Would  that  all 
poetry,  speaking  in  its  own  seductive  lan- 
guage, taught  this  divine  moral;  then  in- 
deed, would  poetry,  winged  by  celestial 
truth,  purify  and  exalt  the  heart  it  sought 
to  teach.  This  poem  is  replete  with  true 
gems,  shining  with  a  natural  light,  and  not 
for  the  poor  sake  of  effect,  forced  and  radia- 
ting with  false  and  tinsel  glare.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  few  of  these  selected  at  random. 

— ^**  the  lurid  sunset's  gorgeous  gate," 

M  «  •  • 

— "  the  mellowed  blaze. 

Like  mu filed  beams  of  a  thin  clouded  sun," 

«  •  •  • 

— "  the  sapped  soul  was  dead, 

Tliruiigli  whose  dried  brauches  to  Decay  resigned, 

Remorse  rtishcd  howling  like  a  hollow  wind," 

And  how  the  very  essence  of  poetry  per- 
vades these  lines. 

"  So,  on  the  dewy  atmosphere,  outgash«Hl 

A  world  of  sighs,  whose  amorous  plenitude 

Stole  to  the  Nightingale's  green  home,  where  hnabed, 

And  dreaming,  drooped  the  minstrel  of  the  wood, 

And  set  the  music  sleep  bad  frozen  free. 

In  tropic  tides  of  tender  harmony." 

"Tropic  tides  of  tender  harmony,"  is 
music  that  will  flow  melodiously  into  the 
most  fastidious  ear. 

The  closing  verses  of  this  poem  arc  in  an 
earne!>t  and  lofty  strain.  The  enchantment 
of  sin  being  over,  and  the  "  Palace  crumbled 
into  dust;"  *' Horror  and  Demoniac  Fear," 
lay  their  mighty  handn  on  the  guilty  victim. 
He  soeks  his  guide 

— '"  to  fisk 
Fit  consolation  in  this  dread  extreme  ;" 

but  her  angel  form  has  ascended  into  the 
glorious  heavens. 

**'  A  solemn  voice  stole  on  him  from  afar, 
Like  music  molting  from  some  mournful  star." 

*'  Go  forth  to  find  thy  crimes  just  recompense, 
(jo  forth  to  meet  the  sorrow  and  the  shame. 
Which  to  the  souls  who  canonize  the  sense, 
Cling  ever,  like  fierce  serpents  bom  of  flame, 
Draw  in  earth's  lowe-t  air  thy  laboring  breath, 
And  learn  the  full  9i;;>iificaDCC  of  death." 
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**  Ytt  ffom  tb«  mtn  of  thy  low  estate, 

A  peaiteDtw]  patience  hath  lofBced 

To  plome  the  heart  for  the  Empyreal  gale, 

AodtbeMrenebenlfnity  of  Christ; 

h  hiUDbleiiMsaBd  prayer  work  oot  thy  doom. 

Till  Glory  trembles  from  the  depths  of  Gloom." 

Iq  quoting  from  this  poem,  we  are  aware 
Ihat  we  have  only  given  faint  glimpses  of 
itsTaried  beauties-^snatches  of  its  melody— 
half  uttered  notes  of  its  rich,  deep  harmonies. 
To  appreciate  it  fiilly^  the  entire  poem  must 
be  read ;  we  have  merely  opened  "  the  gol- 
den gate  of  song/'  but  beyond,  there  is  a 
rich  parterre  that  will  amply  repay  the  lovers 
of  the  beautiful. 

"Life  and  Death/'  which  when  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  attrac- 
ted much  attention  by  its  solemn  imagery 
and  lofty  tone,  is  a  sonnet  reminding  us  of 
the  grand  old  Milton,  hymning  sublimely. 

The  sonnet  commencing, 

"Ye  canoot  add  by  any  pile  ye  raise, 
One  jot  or  little  to  the  Statesrann's  fame/' 

is  the  noble  outburst  of  an  indignant  heart, 
coQTeying  a  deal  of  scorn  that  finds  a  deep 
a  mighty  echo,  in  every  loyal  heart  that  beats 
within  the  borders  of  that 

— "  recreant  State 
Whose  condemnation  comes  from  her  own  lips,'* 

"  October*'  is  a  beautiful  sonnet,  bringing 
before  us  a  charming  picture  of  glorious  au- 
tumDal  woods. 

"  And  deep-toned  majesty  of  golden  floods, 
That  raise  their  solemn  dirges  to  the  sky, 
To  swell  the  parple  pomp  that  floateth  by.'* 

For  manly  tenderness,  and  delicate  fancy, 
the  sonnet  commencing, 

"  Bclored  in  this  holy  hush  of  night, 

I  know  that  thoo  art  looking  to  the  South** 

i»  preeminently  lovely.  "  The  Eve  of  the 
Bridal,"  is  rich  in  delicate,  true,  and  glow- 
ing tints,  to  quote  from  it,  would  mar  its 
beauty.  <<  Aspirations"  is  the  fervent  utter- 
wee— the  deep  feeling,  of  a  true  poet's 
heart.  "  The  will  to  soar  but  not  the  wings  /' 
^  it  is  that  makes  the  unconquerable  un- 
quiet— the  restless  craving  of  all  intellectual 
aspirations.  Not  of  those  who  aim  low,  and 
^th  meagre  achievement,  are  satisfied ;  rest- 
ing content  with  the  world's  poor  praise,  and 
their  own  easUy  gained  applause ;  but  they, 


who  seeking  to  win  for  themselves  some 
faint  tone  of  the  '*  Eternal  Melodies,"  con- 
secrate all  the  energy  of  an  earnest  nation 
to  the  work,  and  **  fixing  their  eyes,  on  a 
starry  height,"  cannot  descend  to  any  earth- 
ly altitude.  Yet  the  poet  tells  us,  even  these 
feeble  winged  ones,  catch  a  glimpse  of  rich 
poetic  glory  that  has  its  reward. 

**  Vet  1  would  rather  in  the  outward  state 

Of  SoBg*s  immortal  Palnce  lay  me  down, 

A  beggar  basking  by  that  golden  gale, 

Than  bend  beneath  the  haughtiest  Cropire*s  crown. 

For  sonieiimef « through  the  banis,  my  tranced  eyes 
Have  ifaught  the  vision  of  a  life  divine. 
And  seen  a  far,  mysterious  mptora  rise 
Beyond  the  veil  that  guards  the  inmost  nhrine.*' 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  poem  in  the 
book— certainly  the  most  pathetic,  is  that 
which  commences 

"  This  is  the  place — I  pray  thee,  friend, 
liCavo  me  alone  with  that  dread  Grief, 
Whose  raven  wings  o'erarch  the  grave, 
Closed  on  a  life  how  sad  and  brief." 

Who,  of  any  poetic  sensibility,  wiH  not  be 
touched  by  the  deep  pathos  that  seems  to  sob 
through  this  little  poem,  the  hopelessness  of 
grief — the  utter  abandonment  of  sorrow  that 
stands  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  woe,  deso- 
late and  heart-shattered,  by  the  grave  of  the 
beloved  dead?  Youth !  Love  !  these  are  beau- 
tiful twin  words,  what  impassioned  thoughts 
— what  golden  visions  of  delightful  bliss  do 
they  marshal  into  view.  But  when  that  Youth 
is  severed  from  Love  by  a  fate  as  cruel,  as 
inexorable,  as  unconquerable  as  the  grave  it- 
self, what  wild  waves  of  sorrow  surge  against 
the  soul,  what  an  endless  grief  goes  wailing 
through  a  life  time.  Quieted  a  moment,  sob- 
bing itself  into  a  troubled  sleep,  only  to  wake 
again  with  a  fresh  burst  of  agonized  regret ; 
aroused  by  memories,  strong  and  deep.  This 
poem  may  be,  perhaps  is,  altogether  ideal, 
but  if  ideal,  it  is  so  like  truth,  that  we  take 
it  to  our  hearts,  and  enshrine  it  there  as  a 
beautiful  picture  of  truthful  nature.  Many 
there  are  whose  dim  light  of  experience  is 
fortunately  too  faint  to  enable  them  to  read 
sympathizingly  this  poem ;  but  there  are 
others,  who  by  the  blazing  glare  of  their  own 
deep  misery,  will  read  and  understand,  how 
'*  awful "  the  "  summer's  sunshine  "  can 
"strike" 
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Close  vp  the  Book, — Mwember. 


FFebhuary 

*•         r 


**  f Dcongraoos  on  tho  8pirit*ei  stonn,** 

when  standing  desolate  by  the  tomb,  where 
love,  youth  and  hope  lie  buried  together. 

And  with  these  observations  we  close  our 
imperfect  remarks  upon  this  book  of  Southern 
poetry.  We  have  spoken  admiringly,  for  we 
have  spoken  conscientiously ;  believing  that 
all  who  are  capable  of  distinguishing  the  di- 
vine light  of  poetry  from  the  mere  ignis  fa- 
iutis  that  sometimes  passes  for  the  true  blaze, 
will  agree  in  our  estimate  of  these  poems. 

The  young  author  is  possessed  of  a  glow- 
ing but  chastened  imagination ;  deep  poetic 
sensil^ility,  and  a  manly,  earnest  and  vigor- 
ous intellect.  He  has  a  true  eye  for  beauty, 
and  a  true  hand  for  painting  vividly  its  glow- 
ing tints.  What  he  has  done,  is  only  the 
herald  of  what  he  can  do;  for  we  believe, 
to  use  his  own  words,  that  there  are  still  in 
his  soul 

''Depths,  undiscorercd,  untrantlated." 

As  a  poet,  we  give  him  our  sincere  admi- 
ration ;  as  a  Southerner,  we  view  him  with 
national  pride,  and  a  prophetic  hope  that 
points  proudly  to  an  enduring  and  well-earn- 
ed reputation.  E. 


CLOSE  UP  THE  BOOK. 

BT   MAS.    £.    J.    EAMJS8. 

Close  up  (he  Book !  it  is  too  sad  a  history 

Ofoneoohappjr,  hopeless  Human  heart— 
Nor  thou— Dor  I— «aa  ever  solve  the  mjatery 

Which  shadowed  o*er  her  spirit^s  nobler  part. 
No  hand  save  one  could — or  had  ever  lifted 

The  cater  fold  that  veiled  her  inner  life, 
A  life  full— passionate— and  richly  gifted 

With  all  rare  thoughts— and  earnest  actions  rife  1 

Close  up  the  Book!  albeit  a  common  story — 

Ify  inmost  aphit  thrills  to  each  charmed  line  : 
The  light— the  gloom — the  agony — the  glory— 

Gives  back  an  answer  froui  this  heart  of  mine  . 
Clearly  my  own  experience  seems  recorded 

In  lira  deep  love-lore  of  this  mournful  tale, 
The  hope— the  faith— t lie  loyal  vow,  low  worded— 

The  rapturous  bliss  the  heart  dream  formM  to  fail ! 

Close  up  the  Book  !  a  life  of  bondage  splendid— 

Even  while  her  feet  earth's  darkened  pathway  trod ; 
Youth— Beauty,  Genius,  on  her  steps  attended, 

Tlie  while  she  yoam*d  to  rest  in  peace  with  God  : 
On  world  worn  fetters  pin'd  the  Immortal  Spirit— 

And  bent  beneath  its  Burden  of  Unrett^ 
The  gift  of  many  griefs  she  did  inherit 

A  heavy  cross  on  her  poor  heart  was  prest ! 


Close  up  the  Book  f  too  perilously  gifted 

With  the  wild  rapture  of  a  Human  Love — 
All  that  fair  woman-life  so  nobly  freighted, 

Wo  for  the  wreeh  that  sunk  with  night  above ! 
Wo  for  the  soni  that  passed  through  storm  and  shadow 

The  Immortal,  still  bound  to  the  mortal  part — 
Alas!  for  me,  my  saddenM  thoughts  grow  sadder, 

O'er  this  true  record  of  a  brrkcn  heart — 

Close  up  the  Book !  while  the  last  echo  linger ji 

My  Heart  gives  up  its  Dead,  of  other  yenrs^ 
ilerob*d  in  youth,  by  Meuiory's  busy  fingera — 

The  vaoish'd  Past  renewed  again  appears : 
Each  Human  Heart  hath  its  own  secret  History, 

A  written  record  whereon  none  may  look— 
AW,  as  of  old  it  must  remain  a  mystn'y 

Unsolved — unread— O,  then  close  up  tba  book ! 


NOVEMBER. 

November  is  gone.  Farewell  old  friend, — 
and  in  bidding  adieu  to  none  of  thy  prede- 
cessors has  my  hand  grown  to  their's  with  a 
warmer  or  a  longer  pressure.  True,  it  was 
slow  to  relinquish  the  gentle  clasp  of  the  fresh 
young  April  and  the  blushing  May,  as  it  ever 
lingers  long  in  the  sofl  palm  of  the  fairest  mai- 
den in  the  dance — ^to  prolong  the  thrill  of 
pleasure  thence  derived.  But  in  bidding 
adieu  to  November,  the  feeling  is  like  that 
of  parting  with  our  last  friend  as  we  set  out 
on  some  dreary  and  solitary  journey.  For 
the  winter  months  are  the  middle  asres  of 
the  year,  and  their  winds  and  frosts  and 
snows  which  ''the  iron  North  pours  tem- 
pestuous from  her  frozen  caves,'*  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  which  sweep  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  Autumn  "  down  the  gulf  of  all 
devouring  night,*' — no,  not  all  devouring, 
for  the  seeds  and  vital  principle  still  remain, 
and  when  April  again  opens  the  year,  the 
one  shall  germinate,  the  other  renew  its 
mysterious  movement,  and  Nature  again  re- 
joice in  flowers  and  verdure.  May  we  not 
suppose  the  human  intellect  to  have  its  cy- 
cles,— its  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter,  as  Nature  has  ?  May  we  not  ima- 
jgine  old  Egypt  to  have  awaked  from  a  long 
winter,— the  "  middle  ages'*  of  that  period 
of  the  world,  to  become  in  arts,  science  and 
literature,  the  Spring,  of  which  Greece  and 
Rome  were  the  Summer  and  Autumn  ? 
Each  cycle  too  may  he  characterized  by  its 
peculiar  supferiorily— that  last  in  the  grand— 
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the  beautifal  and  poetical, — ^the  present  in 
the  practical  and  useful.  That  reared  Thebes 
and  the  Pyramids,  the  Parthenon  and  Colise- 
om, — and  carried  to  perfection,  painting  and 
sculpture,  poetry  and  eloquence  ; — ^thia  has 
invented  the  press  and  the  steam  engine. 
That  invited  the  gods  to  earth,  and  gave 
them  seats  upon  its  mountains  and  in  its 
groves— on  its  rivers  and  its  seas, — this 
boldly  invades  heaven  itself  to  draw  thence 
ministers  to  the  wants  of  man.  The  theft 
of  Prometheus  was  punished  with  the  vul- 
ture and  the  rock,— that  of  Franklin  is  re- 
warded with  immortal  honor.  When  Phs- 
tOD  would  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun  he 
was  hurled  headlong  from  the  heavens  ;— 
Morse  drives  the  lightning  at  his  will,  and  is 
crowned  with  glory. 

To  return  to  November.  The  poet  has 
song  of  "  chill  November's  surly  blast"  and 
every  one  echoes  the  strain.  But  I  know  at 
least  one  friend  November  has.  Why  what 
same  surly  blast  was  a  potent  ally  of  mine, 
in  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  and  who  does 
not  remember  with  delight  whatever  contri- 
boted  to  his  boyish  pleasures  ?  Methinks  I 
see  him  now%  with  bag  on  shoulder,  thread- 
ing the  mazes  of  one  of  those  magnificent 
forests  of  the  West,  where  part  of  my  boy- 
hood was  spent.  And  now  the  object  of 
my  search,— -the  shell-bark,—- is  reached, — 
none  of  your  saplings  that  a  boy  may  climb 
hke  a  squirrel,  nor  a  tree  with  such  low 
droopbg  boughs  as  Absalom  dangled  from  of 
yore, — but  a  mighty  column  towering  like 
those  of  Camac,  and  surmounted  withbranch- 
es  more  heaven-pointing  than  the  pyra- 
mids. On  those  lofty  limbs  hang  the  temp- 
ting nuts,  but  I  might  as  well  "  seek  out 
some  bright  particular  star  and  think  to  win 
it,  they  are  so  above  me."  I  hear  however 
that  same  surly  blast  approaching  through 
the  "forest  aisles/'  discoursing  most  grand 
and  solemn  music  on  its  *'  thousand  wind- 
harps,"  it  plays  in  that  lofty  tree  top  be- 
fore me,  and  now  "  the  sound  of  dropping 
OQtsis  heard/'— a  tune  more  delightful  to 
nj  ears  than  all  the  aerial  symphonies  above. 

Bat  the  pleasure  of  nut  gathering  has  de- 
parted with  the  other  substantial  delights  of 
boyhood,  and  now  in  wandering  through  the 
forests  of  a  November  day  I  find  one  of  my 
chief  pleasures  in  its  music.    For  this  pur- 


pose commend  me  to  a  forest  of  pines, 
whose  long,  thread-like  leaves  form  admi- 
rable harp-strings  while  on  their  parent  tree, 
and  a  no  less  admirable  carpet  when  deposi- 
ted on  the  earth  below,  in  which  latter  ca- 
pacity they  have  just  been  freshly  spread  for 
winter.  On  this  tempting  bed  let  us  lie 
down  and  with  closed  eyes  listen  to  Fancy's 
interpretation  of  the  multitudinous  sounds 
above, — the  rush  of  wings, — the  murmur  of 
spirit  voices, — high  swelling  anthems  of 
praise  to  heaven  above, — low,  melancnoly 
moanings  over  earth  beneath, — now  ten  thou- 
sand harps  ringing  jubilant,  and  ten  thou- 
sand voices  uniting  in  our  ecstatic  song  of 
triumph, — now  all  sinking,  dying  to  the  one 
low,  sweet  tone  of  a  once  familiar  voice  en- 
treating us  to  join  the  angel  throng  With 
feelings  hushed,  subdued, — the  bodily  sunk, 
the  spiritual  predominant, — methinks  I  feel 
the  moulting  process  begin, — the  mortal  coil 
is  shuffling  off,  and  bright  butterfly  wings 
expanding,  which  are  to  waft  me  to  those 
happy  realms  above.  But  ah !  that  twinge 
in  the  shoulder,  the  result  of  lying  on  this 
cold  ground,  feelingly  reminds  me  that  the 
spirit  is  yet  a  prisoner  in  its  earthly  taber- 
nacle,— ^the  Koh-i-noor  destined  to  shine  in 
palaces,  lies  yet  darklin^:  in  the  cave, — ^the 
gay  butterfly  of  the  air  is  still  a  worm  and 
crawls. 

I  would  not  decry  the  universal  favourite, 
October.  The  feelings  inspired  by  the  glo- 
ries of  October  are,  however,  of  a  voluptu- 
ous cast.  Its  gorgeous  foliage,  its  morning 
and  evening  skies  flushed  with  every  deli- 
cate and  lovely  tint, — the  serenity  of  its  at- 
mosphere, all  fill  the  soul  with  a  sense  of 
beauty,  a  feeling  of  luxurious  repose.  We 
would  be  content  to  remain  here  forever  m 
the  enjoyment  of  such  an  fxistence.  But 
November  excites  feelings  of  a  higher  and 
more  solemn  strain.  Those  leafy  honours 
which  have  been  the  delight  of  Nature  from 
April's  green  buds,  to  June's  brilliant  matu- 
rity, and  October's  dying  splendor,  have  now 
been  gathered  to  the  quiet  of  their  sylvan 
tombs — reminding  us  that  we  too  must  soon 
mingle  with  the  dust.  It  leaches  that  love, 
and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, — ambition  and 
the  toiling  after  honor  and  riches,  are  but  the 
perishing  flowers  and  foliage  of  existence. 
They  form  the  delight  of  youth,  the  excite- 
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ment  of  middle  age, — ^but  when  the  Novem- 
ber of  life  arrives  they  perish,  and  the  fruit 
which  springs  from  the  culture  of  the  soul 
alone  is  valuable. 

Go  thou  to  the  house  of  praver, 

I  to  the  woodlands  will  repair.  i 

and  especially  in  the  forest  of  November, 
shall  have  my  better  feelings  more  deeply 
stirred  than  by  the  most  eloquent  divine  of 
them  all. 

Dinunddie,  Dec,  1854. 


JULIET. 

BV    E.    JESSUP    KAMES. 

Fair  Psyche  of  the  Drama,  loveliest  child, 
Fond  hearted  Daughter  oi  the  sunny  pouih, 

Whose  summer  passion,  ardent,  warm  and  wild, 

Vet  purely  beautiful  and  undcfiled, 
Is  still  the  wondrous  theme  of  e\cry  month ! 

O  gentle  story  of  Italians  climo, 
That  like  a  dream  of  Portry  enchanted 
The  heart  of  youth! — and  as  the  wondrous  rh\  uie, 
Of  Fairy  land,  charmed  in  the  olden  time — 
llow  are  we  by  your  being's  beauty  haunted ! 

Rich,  rare,  and  radiant  an  a  Summer  Rose 
When  through  the  colors  of  the  prism  f^lante'^ 

And  thus  reflecting  every  hue  that  glows! — 
In  thy  clear  eyes,  has  mirrorM  every  feeling 
That  first  found  entrance  in  young  Romeo's  hcait 

The  fond  expression  of  his  love  revealing. 
OLove!  how  strangely  beautiful  thou  art — 
When  bride-like  wearing  the  transcendant  wreath 
Of  Youth  and  Hope  perfumed  by  Pa^flion's  breath! 


H&mm  of  aSem  Hforks. 


TuK  PoJKTicAL  Works  or  Thomas  Hood  :  teilh  a  Bio- 
graphical  Sketch.  Edited  by  Epes  SargenL  ISoston. 
Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company.  New  York :  J.  C. 
Derby.    1854. 

The  Complet£  Poetical  Works  or  William  Col- 
Liifs,  Thomas  Gray  akd  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With 
Biographical  Sketche*  and  Notct.  Edited  by  Epe* 
Sargent,  Same  Publishers.  [From  James  Woodhouse, 
139  Main  Street. 

These  volumes  are  t«%o  of  a  new  Edition  of  the  Brit- 
ish Poets  rpcently  undertaken  by  the  celebrated  Boston 
bouse  whose  name  is  given  on  the  title  page.  The  tjpog- 
rapby  is  beautiful,  the  paper  white  and  firm,  the  binding 
of  stout  muslin  and  the  price  so  moderate,  (one  dollar  the 
volume,)  as  to  place  the  Edition  within  the  reach  of  all 
lovers  of  English  poetry.  We  need  sny  nothing,  of  course, 
of  the  writers  whose  tuneful  verses  these  two  volumes 
comprise.  Everybody  that  reads  at  all  in  this  day  has 
been  affected  by  the  pathos  or  the  merriment  of  Hood, 


ond  as  for  Collins,  Gray  and  Goldsmith  they  are  nieiiad 
too  high  in  the  temple  of  the  bards  forwivaths  orahafta  to 
reach  their  statuesq  ue  and  noble  forms.  Bnt  we  may  say 
that  the  volumes  eeem  to  ns  greatly  enhanced  m  interest 
and  value  by  the  well-oonsidered  and  pUasantly-writteo 
biographies  from  the  peoof  Mr.Epea  S«iigent,wbo,apoet 
himself  of  no  mean  rank,  is  quite  capable  of  justly  esti* 
mating  the  merits  of  poets,  and  who  has  compiled  the  inci- 
dents of  the  lives  of  the  four,  whose  writings  and  portraits 
arc  here  given,  into  condensed  but  most  agreeable  sketches. 
We  commend  this  new  enterprise  mo^t  cordially  to  pub. 
lit."  favor. 


The  Amkrica.s  Almanac  and  Reponiory  of  Vtefui 
Knowledge^  for  Iheyear  1855.  Boston :  Phillips,  Samp- 
son and  Company.  [From  Jame^  Woodhousc,  139 
Main  Street. 

It  has  now  been  twenty  bix  .vears  since  this  work  wa!i 
first  established  and.  although  it  has  sometimes  been  dis' 
figured  by  misstatements  of  fucts  ond  arithmetical  errors, 
itA  value  has  become  so  wCU  known  that  no  commercial 
ur  lit erory  man  will  be  without  it.  The  yery  great  amount 
of  useful  information  it  contains  bearing  upon  the  iodui^- 
trial  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  United  States  renders 
it  of  constant  service  os  a  book  of  reference.  We  are 
pleased  to  sec  its  neatness  of  appearance  preserved  by 
the  new  hands  into  %vhich  it  has  fallen. 


Thk  History  and  Poetry  of  Fihger  Rings.  By 
Charles  Edicardn,  Coun»ellor  at  Lav^  New  York: 
Redfield,  110  ond  113  Nassau  Street.  New  York.  1855. 
[From  W.  A.  Butters,  157  Main  Street. 

A  curious  ond  interesting  compilation  evincing  a  vast 
amount  of  reading,  in  which  will  be  found  all  that  relates 
to  the  particular  ornament  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
volume  from  the  days  of  the  heavy  rings  which  arc  satir- 
ized by  Juvenal  and  wen  gathered  by  the  bushel  at 
Cannce,  to  the  present  time.  The  lover  will  see  by  rofrr- 
ring  to  its  pages  what  significance  there  is  in  the  gmge 
d'amour  and  the  Sponiolium  annvluM  or  ring  of  affiance, 
and  to  all  it  will  prove  a  pleasant  volume  for  afler  dinner 
perusal  or  for  a  wet  day  in  the  country. 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring  ;  or,  the  Hittory  ef  Prince 
Giglio  and  Prince  Bu^,  &C.,  &c.  By  Mr.  iH'  A, 
Tiimar$h,  New  York :  Harper  $l  Brothers,  Publish- 
ers, Franklin  Square.  1855.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street. 

A  charming  little  piece  of  torn-foolery  by  Thackeray, 
plentifully  illustrated  with  the  most  grotesque  designs 
fram  the  facile  crayon  of  that  eminent  master,  the  whole 
having  been  produced  for  the  Chriatroas  diversion  ofoorae 
English  children  the  author  met  in  Italy.  No  doubt  these 
little  folks  were  hugely  delighted  with  the  Fairy  Black- 
stk:k  and  her  marvellous  doings,  and  with  the  beantiful 
Betsinda,  while  Kutasoff  HedsoflT  and  Hoggioarmo  ena- 
bled them  to  "  sup  full  of  horrors."  The  oldw  reader 
will  detect  under  the  superficial  nonseose  of  the  book,  a 
quiet  but  sharp  satire  upon  royalty  and  everywhere  the 
bright  wit  of  Mr.  Titmarsh  flashes  through,  like  a  blade 
beneath  a  worn  and  rustad  scabbard.  Tbackersy  is  eer- 
tainly  a  most  industrious  writer,  for  sinee  hia  retaro  to 
England,  besides  the  monthly  numbers  of  the  Newcoma 
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tnd  ibe  eonwpondeoce  of  th«  B»hi-R«xouk  in  Punch, 
ht  bu  eoBtrivvd  to  throw  off  this  storjr  for  children  and 
to  write  a  new  aeries  of  Leclarea  which  we  hope  tu  have 
the  pkaaare  of  hearing  in  the  United  Statea  during  the 
eiuRot  year* 


"ASooTBBRH  HoiiK"i8tbe  title  of  a  little  volume 
leeeflily  ban^  hy  A .  Morria  of  Richmond.  1 1  ia  deaigned 
especially  for  children  but  it  may  profitably  be  read  by 
**  pown-Qp  people"  aa  well.  The  tone  ia  ainguUrly  pure 
tad  the  atyle  diatinguiahed  by  aimplicity  in  narration  and 
aiinmiiofl  ia  dialogue.  The  authoreaa  of  thia  agreeable 
joveoiie,  (for  we  underatand  it  ia  the  production  of  a  lady,) 
baa  readared  aa  excellent  aervice  to  Southern  readera  in 
wctriag  into  fiction  some  of  the  more  pleaaing  featurea 
of  oar  local  aocJety,  and  we  troat  the  hook  will  be  ezten- 
iiTaly  eocQlated  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  Morria  haa  alaojuat  published  a  work  of  great  vigor 
tad  tfaoagkt  hj  George  Fitshugh  Caquire  entitled  **  Soci- 
ology for  the  South."  The  aim  of  the  writer  haa  been  to 
ifaow  the  fiiilnre  of  free  society — not  to  defend  aU very, 
bat  10  attack  other  ayatema  of  labour,  and  his  viewa  are 
of  far  too  much  importance  and  intereat  to  our  own  aec- 
tioB  of  the  Union  to  be  aummarily  noticed.  We  ahall 
tberefiiR  lake  occasion  to  examine  the  volume  at  length 
>B  tha  next  nnmber  of  the  Meascnger. 


HiKO  TiMXs.  A  Novel.  By  CkarUM  Diekens,  New 
York.  Harper  Sl  Brothers.  1854.  fFrom  A.  Morris- 
97  Main  Street. 

Thia  work  is  rather  hard  reading  and  on  that  account 
may  be  weU  suited  to  Hard  Timea.  But  for  the  name 
of  Diekena  as  the  author,  we  think  it  would  scarcely  have 
beea  thought  worthy  of  reprint  in  an  American  Edition. 
At  conuig  fiom  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Nicholas  Nick- 
Icby  it  b  curious  as  an  illustration  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  geaioa,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  believe  that  he  can- 
Bot  and  will  not  produce  something  better  to  prove  him- 
Mlf  yet  a  writer  of  power  in  the  delineation  of  character 
sad  tbe  devclopement  of  human  pasaiou. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Randolph  for  several  of 
tbe  aevest  publications  of  that  moat  industrioua  of  book- 
naa,  Bohn  of  London.  The  second  volume  oi  the  Phil- 
^•opkital  Worka  of  Loeke  embraces  the  famous  Treatiae 
on  tba  Human  Understanding  which  has  rendered  the 
ftotbor'a  name  claaeic  in  all  landa.  An  additional  volume 
of  tbe  CUuncai  Library  presents  ua  with  an  excellent 
TrififJatMn  of  the  Cyropa:dia  and  Hellenics  of  Xonophon 
bv  two  EogUah  Collegians.  It  will  gratify  tbe  lovers  of 
Mwad  learning  to  know  that  Mr.  Bohn  haa  aUo  com- 
neaced  a  complete  Edition  of  the  writings  of  Burke  of 
vbich  the  first  volume  ia  now  before  us,  together  with 
tbe  life  of  thia  great  Statesman  by  Prior  uniformly  bound 
io  Bm«lin.  We  have  had  repeated  occasions  to  commend 
to  our  readera  the  Librariet  of  Bohn  for  their  cheapness 
aad  valoe  ia  a  literary  point  of  view.  Wc  cannot  call  to 
iniad  a  lingle  one  ol  these  publications  that  docs  not  well 
deserve  a  place  upon  private  bookshelves  as  well  as  in 
the  collections  of  societies  and  literary  institutions.  Mr. 
Raadolph  ia  in  regular  receipt  of  all  of  them  from  Messrs. 
BaagB,  Brothers  ic  Co.,  tbe  New  York  a^^ent;^  of  the  e u- 
terprisiog  publifhera. 


The  PoKTiCAL  Works  or  William  Worpsworth. 
Seven  Vol  times.  BoMon.  Little,  Brown  U  Co.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street.  1854. 

Of  the  numherieaa  editions  we  have  aeen  of  the  poems 
of  the  philoaophical  bard  of  R>dal  Mount,  thia  ia  hy  fiur 
tbe  moat  to  oqr  taate.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  clean 
white  paper,  and  the  size  of  the  volumes  is  convenient 
fovreadiug  by  the  fireside,  where  one  beat  enjoys  the  bean- 
tiea  of  auch  a  writer.  Volume  6  of  the  preaent  edition 
containa  the  Pretudt  which  boa  never  before,  so  far  as 
we  know,  been  embraced  in  a  complete  aeriea  of  Worda- 
worth'a  Wriiinga. 


Sketches  of  some  or  the  Ft itsT  Settlers  of  Upper 
Georgia, OF  the  Cherokees  asd  tme  Author.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  d&  Company.  1855.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

A  very  curious  volume  written  by  aa  excellent  and 
kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  formerly  member  of  Congress 
from  Georgia,  and  at  one  time  Governor  of  that  State, 
the  Hon.  George  R.  Gilmer.  The  style  of  it  ia  remarka- 
bly unambitious,  and  ita  arrangement  somewhat  imme- 
tbodical,  yet  it  containa  a  vast  deal  of  information  of  a 
genealogical  sort  and  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  the 
numerous  offspring  of  the  original  settlers  of  Georgia. 


The  Kaleidoscope  is  the  title  of  a  weekly  paper  de- 
voted to  Literature,  Temperance  and  Education,  which 
has  just  appeared  in  Petersburg  under  the  editorial  au- 
apices  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  B.  Hicks,  well  known  in  literary 
circIcB  aa  the  author  of  numeroua  novellettes,  and  as  a 
contributor  to  Putnam,  Graham  and  other  popular  maga- 
zines. We  are  glad  to  see  thia  evidence  of  a  literary  spirit 
among  the  enlightened  citizens  of  the  Coekade,  and  we 
cordially  wish  Mra.  Hicks  the  most  abundant  success  in 
her  new  enterprise,  feeling  assured,  aa  wo  do,  that  ahe 
will  at  leaat  deserve,  if  sho  be  not  able  to  command  iL 
Tbe  editorials  of  the  two  numbers  before  ua  are  full  of  a 
hopeful  enthuaiasm,  and  indicate  a  determination  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Editor,  to  work  to  some  purpose  in  the  fielda 
of  Southern  letters.  There  is  a  variety,  too,  in  their  con- 
tents, which  fully  justifies  tTl»  title  of  the  paper,  and  at 
each  new  turn  (of  a  leaf)  we  see  novel  and  brilliant  com- 
binations of  genius  and  fancy. 


From  A.  Morris  vvc  hu\c  received  the  poems  of  Cole- 
ridge, in  three  volumes,  and  of  Keats  and  Watts,  each 
in  one  volume — ^all  in  the  beautiful  Boston  edition  of 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  which  has  become  so  popular.  The 
collected  poems  of  Dr.  Waits  arc  especially  acceptable, 
inasmuch  aa  it  has  not  an  easy  matter  heretofore  tu 
procure  them,  end  as  some  of  his  beautiful  hymns  ore  en- 
shrined in  the  memory  of  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
had  a  Christian  mother.  The  volume  containa  in  addition 
to  the  Horee  Lyrica:^  a  spirited  portrait  of  the  author,  and 
a  memoir  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Southey,  which  embodies 
the  incidents  of  his  life  in  a  concise  and  readable  form. 
Of  Keats  and  Coleridge  wc  can  never  have  too  many 
editions,  and  wo  are  glad  to  see  these  authors  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all  lovers  of  the  "vision  and  the  fac- 
uliv  divine." 
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Tbk  WjcBTCBir  Home  and  otber  poems.  By  Mr».  L.  H, 
aigaumey,  PJiUadelpbia.  Parry  4&  McMiUan.  1854. 
From  A.  5Iorriji,  97  Main  Street. 

Tliia  Tolnme  ia  made  op  entirely  ofpoema  nerer  before 
poUisbed,  aod  sbowa  ibat  ifae  sweet  ainj^er  of  Hartlbrd 
has  by  oo  means  giren  up  tbe  office  of  poesy,  thougb 
since  ber  earliest  fligbts,  oibers  bave  soared  as  bigb,  and 
»«nng  as  melodiously  as  sbe.  The  Wetiern  Home  wbicb 
gives  its  name  to  tbe  Tolume,  in  a  poem  of  forty  pages 
descriptive  of  frontier  life,  wbicb  seems  to  us  inferior  to 
many  others  of  less  length  wbicb  follow.  Tbe  subjoined 
bit  of  verse  will  give  onr  readers  a  taste  of  the  book's 
quality. 

THE  LAST  JOURNEY  OF  HENRY  CLAY. 

Hs  passethon  bis  way, 

The  man  to  senates  dear, 
The  silver-voiced,  whom  gathered  ihron  j« 

Still  held  their  breath  to  hear. 
He  hath  no  warrior's  crown, 

No  laurel  on  his  breast, 
Rut  Peace  her  drooping  olive  bind:' 

Amid  his  stainless  crest. 


He  shrank  not  at  bis  post 

Till  tbe  spoiler  grasped  bis  band. 
And  sternly  chained  the  silver  tongue 

Whose  music  charmed  tbe  land. 
Mid  Summer's  glorious  pride 

With  tbe  tramp  of  an  iron  steed. 
He  sweepeth  on,  o'er  the  realm  be  loved — 

Kut  bis  closed  evo  takes  no  heed. 

Our  cities  veiled  their  heads 

As  through  their  gates  he  passed, 
And  the  niouniful  voice  of  tolling  belln 

Wailed  ont  upon  the  blast ; 
And  forth  our  noblest  came 

To  guard  their  sacred  trust. 
And  weeping  woman  cast  her  wrcnth 

Upon  his  honoured  dust. 

Ho  passeih  on  his'way 

In  more  than  kingly  etoUu. 
.Aud  silent  children  press  to  gaze 

Upon  the  fallen  great ; 
While  from  the  ramparts  prond. 

Where  his  country's  banners  fly, 
The  booming  cannon  speaks  his  praise — 

But  ho  dfig^ncth  no  reply. 

There's  Borrow  on  the  wave 

As  the  coffined  dead  they  bring — 
The  passing  ships  their  pennons  furl, 

Like  an  esglc's  broken  wing ; 
And  as  the  rippling  streams 

That  precious  burden  bore, 
The  murmuring  rivers  tell  their  grief 

'J'o  trtry  shrouded  shore. 

He  nasscth  on  bis  way. 

To  his  own  cultured  lawn— 
The  shadow  of  his  planted  trees 

That  bloom  when  he  is  gone  : 
And  agonizing  love 

Beholds  with  stifled  moan, 


A  nation's  tear  upon  the 
That  minglea  with  bar  own. 

Bow  down  in  reverent  wo 

Besida  bis  sable  pall. 
The  friend  of  man,  wbo  iearless  sought 

Tbe  brotherhood  ol  all ! 
Strong  in  a  Saviour's  strengtli 

When  liVs  frail  web  was  riven. 
The  Truth  and  Peace  be  loved  on  earth 

Made  him  at  home  in  Heaven. 


There  is  nothing  indtcafJng  a  \trj  high  order  of  poetic 
geniusinthis— it  is  good,  honest,  moral,  descriptive  rhyme, 
quite  the  same  sort  of  versified  sermonizing  that  Mrs. 
Hemana  used  to  indulge  in,by  taking  linlc  faistorieal  sen- 
tences as  texts  and  **  making  an  application**  of  them  for 
the  benefit  of  her  admirers.  Yet  we  like  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney  much,  even  though  we  can  not  think  her  inspired  by 
a  lofty  muse.  She  never  trips  in  bar  metre,  is  always 
perfectly  intelligible  to  tbe  most  ordinary  comprehension, 
(a  great  merit,)  and  ahe  takes  a  pleasant  domestic  view  of 
life  and  its  aflfaire  altogether  more  agreeable  to  us  than 
Miss  Alice  Carey's,  who  always  looks  down  soch  avista 
as  Poe  saw  **in  tbe  gboul-vausted  woodland  of  Weir," 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  tomb  and  a  Hicjtteei, 

The  following  poem  is  of  a  diflferent  character  from  tbe 
one  already  quoted : 

MEMORY. 

The  past  she  ruleth.    At  her  touch 

Its  temple  valves  unfold. 
And  from  their  gorgeous  ahrinea  deseend. 

Tbe  mighty  men  of  old. 
At  her  deep  voice  the  dead  reply » 

Dry  bones  are  clothed  and  live. 
Long-perished  garlands  bloom  anew, 

And  buried  joys  revive. 


When  o'er  ihtftUurc  many  a  shade 

Of  saddening  twilight  steals. 
Or  the  dimmed  j9resen<  to  the  soul 

Its  emptiness  reveals. 
She  opes  her  casket,  and  a  cloud 

Of  cheering  perfume  streams. 
Till  with  a  lifted  heart  we  tread 

The  pleasant  land  of  dreama. 


Make  friends  of  potent  Memory, 

O  young  man,  in  thy  prime ; 
And  with  her  jewels  bright  and  rare, 

Enrich  tbe  hoard  of  Time, 
For,  if  thou  mockest  her  with  weeds. 

A  trifler  mid  her  bowers. 
She'll  send  a  poison  through  thy  veins. 

In  life's  disastrous  honrs. 


Make  friends  of  potent  Memory, 

O  maiden,  in  thy  bloom ; 
And  bind  her  to  thine  inmost  heart, 

Before  the  days  of  gloom. 
For  sorrow  softeneth  into  joy 

Beneath  her  wand  sublime, 
And  she  immortal  robes  can  weave 

From  tbe  frail  threads  of  Tin*e. 
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FAILURE  OF  FREE  SOCIETIES.* 

Mr.  Fitzbugh  is  a  singularly  bold  and  ad- 
venturous tbinker.  In  the  midst  of  the  de- 
DonciatioBs  of  slavery  fulminated  from  near- 
ly all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  he  replies 
to  its  clamorous  and  fanatical  aisailants  by 
alleging  the  utter  failure  of  the  antagonistic 
sjstem  which  they  have  adopted,  and  re- 
garded as  alone  expedient,  right  and  immac- 
ulate. In  the  midst  of  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  apologetic  excuses  offered  by  writers 
in  the  Southern  States  on  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tioD,he  abandons  the  common  line  of  defence, 
acts  Tigorously  on  the  offensive,  and,  as  he 
himself  says,  carries  the  war  into  Africa. 
Thii  great  change  of  strategy  would  alone 
render  the  treatise  of  *'  Sociology  for  the 
Soath''  which  he  has  recently  presented  to 
the  public  sufficiently  remarkable,  even  if 
tbe  subject  were  one  of  less  interest,  and  his 
argument  less  able  and  striking  than  it  is. 
The  book  is  in  aU  respects  both  curious  and 
interesting:  it  overflows  with  thought,  and 
is  fell  of  startling  doctrines  and  novel  tenets. 
It  attacks  the  generally  received  opinions  on 
nearly  all  topics  connected  with  political 
•cience,  and  broaches  almost  as  many  here- 
sies as  it  exposes  errors. .  Fortunately  its 
abenations  are  principally  confined  to  the 
nu)de  of  statement,  and  to  subordinate  de- 
tails, while  the  new  truths  which  it  advances, 
tbough  too  broadly  and  incautiously  asserted, 
are  in  the  main  as  correct  as  they  are  saga- 
cious. 

It  is  ver)'  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  jus- 
tification of  the  South  is  no  longer  limited  to 
excuses,  expediencies,  dialectics,  rhetoric, 
verbal  quibbles  and  vain  recriminations,  but 

'Sociob^^  for  the  South:  or  !he  Failure  of  Freii  So- 
cieij.  Bjr  George  Fiuhush.  Richmond,  Va.  A.  Mor- 
niPiiWIriier.  1854.  1vol.  12  mo. 
Ilirtwre  ife  la  Clat»e  Oa  vri^rr,  depuin  1*  EicUve  jusq  u*aa 
Prol^iaire  de  nos  joura  Par  Robert  (du  Var)  Ex  re- 
JKtenrenchefdeUDcmocratle.  Paris,  chez  Michel, 
E*ttiir.   1850.    4Tolt.  8vo. 
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is  at  length  planted  on  the  firm  basis  of  phi- 
losophical   reasoning,   historical  testimony, 
and  social  experience.     The  discussion   of 
the  question  is  thus  removed  from  the  do- 
main of  sectional  controversy  and  political 
warfare,  and  transferred  to  the  more  tempe- 
rate and  authoritative  tribunal  of  sober  and 
cautious  reflection.    We  would  not  intimate 
that  no  recourse  has  been  had  hitherto  to 
philosophy,  history  and  experience,  but  they 
have  never  before  been  as  prominently,  and 
we   might  add,    as  skilfully    employed   in 
establishing  the  abstract  justice  and  inhe- 
rent propriety  of  Southern  slavery.     Even 
in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Fitzbugh  the  man- 
ner  of  their  employment  is  not  altogether 
free  from  objection.    There  is  a  want  of  ful- 
ness, of  precision,  and  of  moderation,  which 
is  constantly  felt,  and  which  continually  oc- 
casions imperfection,  inadequacy  or  extrava- 
gance in  the   results.    Any  candid  mind, 
however,  will  cheerfully  pardon  these  defects 
in  the  first  brief,  hasty  outline  of  a  new  theo- 
ry, and  will  correct  for  itself  the  blemishes 
which  it  discovers,  and  which  do  not  seri- 
ously'impair  the  tenor  of  the   argument, 
which  is  sometimes  strained,  sometimes  re- 
laxed, and  often  overlaid  in  the  course  of  its 
present  evolution.     With  the  same  spirit  of 
genial  appreciation,  a  mind,  sincerely  anx- 
ious to  discover  the  truth,  will  make  all  pro- 
per allowances  for  the  exuberance  of  the 
unnecessary  speculation  combined  with  the 
discussion  of  the  main  thesis,  for  the  fre- 
quent disquisitions  and  want  ef  perspicuous 
unity  of  procedure,  which  are  as  apt  to  con- 
found the  hasty  reader  as  they  are  to  betray 
the  hasty  writer.     If  the  *  Sociology  for  the 
South'   is  studied  in  this  truth-loving  and 
truth-seeking  spirit,  it  will  be  ibund  full  of 
valuable  suggestions,  and  if  it  does  not  in 
all  cases  communicate  the  great  truths  by 
which  it  is  inspired,  it  will  lead  readily  to 
their  discovery  and  recognition. 


The  position  maintained,  the  doctrines  ex- 
pounded, and  the  conclusions  established 
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mtiitn  the  narrow  compass  of  this  little  vol- 
ume, are  not  to  be  appreciated  or  estimated 
on  a  hasty  perusal.  We  know,  indeed,  few 
books  whicii  more  imperatively  require  care- 
ful and  discriminating  study,  and  few  better 
calculated  to  reward  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  it,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
that  attention.  Every  page  provokes  reflec- 
tion, needs  consideration,  and  reveals  points 
worthy  of  continued  meditation,  and  not  to 
be  safely  accepted  without  it.  Every  tenet 
laid  down,  however  true  it  may  be  in  the 
main  and  in  its  legitimate  employment,  fur- 
nishes only  the  germ  of  a  Avide  range  of 
thought,  and  requires  extension,  restriction, 
development  or  explanation  before  it  con- 
sents to  yield  its  full  treasure  of  instruction. 
The  South  should  diligently  master  its  views, 
and  critically  weigh  its  precepts.  Whether 
they  are  accepted  or  rejected,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  they  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  faithful  attention 
it  may  exact,  it  is  no  unwelcome  task  to 
study  a  book  sparkling  with  vivacity,  abound- 
ing in  novel  fancies  and  strange  extravagan- 
ces, pleasantly  and  humorously  written,  and 
always  entertaining.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Southern  man — planter,  law- 
yer, mechanic,  merchant  and  politician — it 
will  afford  new  and  bright  lights  to  all,  and 
should  they  even  repudiate  three-fourths  of 
its  contents,  we  should  not  deem  them  to 
have  committed  any  grievous  indiscretion 
provided  they  disentangle  from  the  mass  of 
its  accompaniments  the  real  argument  for 
slavery  which  is  intertwined  with  the  whole 
work,  and  hold  fast  to  it  when  unravelled, 
[t  should  be  diligently  commended  to  the  re- 
gards of  Southern  youth,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  their  political,  politico-econom- 
ical and  juridical  studies  at  college,  though 
the  want  of  system  and  symmetry,  and  the 
profusion  of  wild  fantasies  render  it  unsuit- 
able for  a  text-book,  and  might  perhaps  prove 
hazardous  to  youthful  students.  To  the 
North  it  may  be  less  confidently  recommend- 
ed: not  that  it  is  deficient  in  valuable  in- 
struction for  that  region  of  the  country,  or 
for  considerate  and  dispassionate  men  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  but  because  prejudice 
would  disregard  the  recommendation,  and 
cavil  at  the  numerous  assailable  points  which 
oflTer   tempting  opportunities  for   objection, 


instead  of  being  benefitted  by  the  informa* 
tion  and  instruction  which  might  be  readily 
extracted  from  it  by  those  who  sincerely- 
sought  to  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  the 
vexed  question  of  slavery. 

This  volume  exhibits  in  a  new  and  highly 
suggestive  form  the  reasons  by  which  the 
South  justifies,  may  justify,  or  ought,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  justify  the  maintenance  ol 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  exposes  the 
secret  causes  of  the  agitation  and  distress 
which  afflict  the  free  societies  of  Western 
Europe,  and,  in  a  slighter  degree,  the  North- 
ern States  of  the  Confederacy.  It  points 
out  the  injuries  and  oppression,  not  individ- 
ual only,  but  principally  systematic  and  le- 
gal, which  descend  upon  the  masses — ^the 
weak,  the  heedless,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
upright  from  that  system  of  unrestrained 
competition  and  avidity  for  wealth,  which,  in 
combination  with  free  labor,  trrannizes  over 
other  parts  of  the  civilized  world — and  is 
often  too  foolishly  pursued,  though  to  a  much 
more  limited  extent,  even  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  places  in  a  clear  light  the  condi- 
tion to  which  the  free  societies  in  the  most 
advanced  regions  of  Christendom  have  heen 
reduced  by  the  concurrent  action  of  free  la- 
bour, free  competition  and  free  avarice ;  and 
illustrates  the  wretchedness  of  this  condition 
by  the  frequent  and  precise  confessions  of 
the  numerous  authors  in  those  countries  who 
have  made  existing  evils  and  their  possible 
alleviation  the  special  objects  of  laborious  in- 
vestigation. From  these  results  it  deduces 
the  conclusion  that  the  experiment  of  free 
labour  has  been  fully  tried,  and  has  signally 
failed,  and  that  consequently,  so  far  as  this 
testimony  goes,  there  is  no  ground  for  cen- 
suring or  abandoning  slave  labor,  or  being 
tempted  to  imitate  a  practice  which  has  al- 
ready eventuated  fatally  under  the  most  bril- 
liant and  boastful  auspices.  It  is  a  negative 
demonstration  of  the  propriety  of  slavery, 
but  it  is  very  forcible,  nor  is  a  more  direct 
proof  overlooked  or  altogether  omitted. 

There  is  nothing  dogmatic  or  authorita- 
tive in  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  justification  of  sla- 
very, or  in  his  argument  against  free  labour. 
He  offers  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
others  :  he  states  bis  own  views  to  stimulate 
the  inquiries  and  reflections  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;    avows  boldly  and  too  hastily  lii« 
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ooadaaiofis ;  and  very  rarely  does  fall  jus- 
tice either  to  himself  or  his  doctrines.  He 
produces  irritants  to  excite  examination  and 
Ihonght,  rather  than  results  calculated  to  ar- 
rest and  allay  discussion.  He  has  rather 
marked  out  the  battle-field  for  a  new  strug- 
gle in  a  wider  arena,  than  fought  the  fight, 
Of  claimed  the  victory.  With  utter  reckless- 
ness of  both  statement  and  expression,  there 
is  a  singular  freedom  from  over- weening 
confidence,  and  a  genial  good-humour  which 
may  often  disarm  the  antagonist  who  might 
be  provoked  by  his  sweeping  assertions,  and 
which  must  always  prove  attractive  to  his 
readers.  Dogmatism  Is  neither  the  purpose 
nor  the  temper  of  this  book.  Many  persons 
e?eD  at  the  South,  will  misapprehend  and 
imprudently  repudiate  it :  but  he  has  made 
a  new  issue,  which  must  ultimately  be  tried 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world.  Many  will 
be  incapable  of  comprehending  it ;  but  either 
he  will  himself  prune,  correct,  develope, 
explain  and  methodize  his  views  in  a  second 
edition  of  his  work,  which  ought  to  be  soon 
called  for,  and  ought  to  be  quadruple  the  ex- 
tent of  the  present  volume,  or  others  will 
take  op  the  subject  and  present  it  in  other  and 
fuller  lights.  Many  will  be  averse  from  wel- 
coming tenets  which  often  conflict  so  rudely 
and  so  unexpectedly  with  long  cherished  im- 
aginations, but  these  will  be  either  entirely 
discarded  by  the  author  on  further  examina- 
tion, or  will  be  elucidated  and  restricted  till 
they  are  rendered  acceptable.  The  treatise 
cannot  be  endorsed  by  any  one  who  does  not 
swaUow  it  in  the  lump  with  his  eyes  shut, 
Uuoug^ut  its  entire  extent :  it  is  full  of  the 
aathw's  idiosyncracy ;  it  often  utters  doc- 
trines which  are  strained,  warped,  or  unte- 
aable,  and  it  does  this  without  the  least  ne- 
cessity. The  argument  requires  expansion, 
extension,  concentration,  precision,  illustra- 
tion and  modification,  before  it  can  be  entire- 
ly satisfactory  or  altogether  valid :  but  it  is 
an  original  proposition  of  a  new  and  pro- 
foond  view  of  a  difficult  and  long  agitated 
question :  it  is  running  over  with  important 
suggestions :  and  its  general  positions,  if 
freed  from  their  eccentricities  and  excrescen- 
ces appear  tons  perfectly  just,  true  and  irre- 
fragable. The  first  enunciations  of  a  novel 
doctrine  are  never  exempt  from  error,  excess 
and  extravagance,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to 


Mr.  Fitzhugh  if  the  first  draft  of  his  theory 
exemplifies  the  operation  of  the  general  law. 

It  were  vain  to  undertake  a  minute  and 
detailed  criticism  of  a  treatise  which  treats 
of  such  an  endless  diversity  of  dissimilar  hut 
connected  topics  as  are  compressed  into  Miis 
volume.  Where  every  sentence  invites 
comment,  and  every  paragraph  broaches  an 
unfamiliar  and  not  wholly  acceptable  doc- 
trine, any  thorough  or  detailed  examination 
of  the  text  would  become  a  perpetual  com- 
mentary, would  swell  into  an  ampler  volume 
than  that  which  was  noticed,  and  would  be 
as  tedious,  unsatisfactory  and  bewildering  as 
any  essay  could  be  rendered  by  multiplicity 
of  views,  dislocation  of  parts,  repetition  of 
principles,  and  prolixity  of  exposition.  From 
this  ominous  array  of  unpopular  vices  we 
earnestly  seek  a  safe  and  speedy  deliver- 
ance; and,  as  the  most  certain  mode  of 
avoiding  them,  shall  separate  one  branch  of 
the  subject  from  the  rest,  and  confine  our 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  that  alone. 
The  division  selected  for  examination  may 
afibrd  opportunities  of  noticing  incidentally 
many  dependent  or  affiliated  topics,  but  they 
will  be  considered  only  when  they  lie  direct^ 
ly  in  the  path :  it  may  illustrate  the  whole 
tenor  of  Mr.  Fit^hugh's  argument,  but  we 
shall  not  follow  that  argument  through  all  its 
circumvolutions  and  ramifications,  and  shall 
usually  pass  over  without  notice  or  censure 
those  strange  fantasies  which  have  no  direct 
or  necessary  connection  with  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  book. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  has  entitled  his  work  '  Soci- 
ology for  the  South,  or  the  Failure  of  Free 
Society.'  Leaving  out  of  view  the  mistake 
of  specializing  the  science  of  a  general  sub- 
ject—of giving  to  the  theory  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  phenomena  the  name  which 
must  embrace  the  consideration  of  all  the 
facts  and  their  changes  if  the  theory  is  to 
be  a  science  at  all,  we  must  observe  that  this 
work  is  not  a  Sociology  for  the  South,  but 
the  first  lineaments  of  such  a  science,  and 
a  collection  of  special  contributions  towards 
such  a  science.  The  second  designation  of 
the  book,  however,  characterizes  more  plain* 
ly  its  distinctive  purpose.  It  is  by  no  means 
co-extensive  with  the  range  of  the  discus- 
sion, but  it  designates  the  central  idea  of  the 
argument,  the  proposition  which  is  most  no* 
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vel,  and  which  it  is  most  essential  to  sustain 
in  order  to  ensure  validity  to  the  new  train 
of  reasoning  and  secure  success  ibr  the  book. 
It  is  the  key  of  the  position,  the  basis  of  the 
operations,  the  ground  which  allows  and  in- 
duces the  conversion  of  a  defensive  warfare 
into  an  offensive  campaign.  It  is  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  speculations 
which  we  have  selected  as  the  special  sub- 
ject of  the  present  notice.  For  reasons, 
which  will  be  sufficiently  apparent,  we  pro- 
pose to  narrow  the  issue,  and,  instead  of 
maintaining  the  absolute  and  necessary  fail- 
ure of  all  free  society,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  the  consideration  of  the  alleged 
failure  of  free  society  among  the  principal 
nations  of  modern  times,  whose  industrial, 
political  and  social  organization  rests  upon 
free  labour  as  a  fundamental  principle.  We 
shall  thus  be  relieved  from  the  dangers  and 
suspicions  to  which  unrestrained  conjecture 
and  abstract  inferences  are  obnoxious,  we 
shall  have  facts  at  all  times  for  our  guidance, 
principles  can  be  traced  clearly  and  directly 
to  their  effects^  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  introducing  such  contested  points  as  the 
identity  of  slavery,  servitude  and  continual 
■ervice  ;  the  field  of  operations  will  be  limi- 
ted to  a  convenient  size  ;  and  the  ultimate 
conclusions,  besides  being  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  cavil,  will  affi>rd  as  efficient  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  slavery  as  could  be  derived  from  the  most 
cemplete  s.ilution  of  the  more  general  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh's  want  of  caution  is  strongly 
manifested  in  his  assertion  of  the  larger 
proposition.  He  lengthens  unnecessarily  the 
line  of  his  operations,  and  thereby  weakens 
its  real  or  apparent  strength.  This  impru- 
dence is  partly  due  to  his  predisposition  to 
push  his  doctrines  to  their  extreme  conse- 
quences, or  rather  to  prefer  extreme  doc- 
trines to  moderate  statements.  He  declares 
and  ciideavors  to  prove  free  society  an  abso- 
lute failure ;  and  he  intimates  that  slavery 
is  a  universal  blessing.  Neither  of  these  po- 
sitions can  be  readily  assented  to,  nor  was 
either  of  them  necessary  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  If  an  absolute  choice  could  be  made 
between  the  two  antagonistic  principles  of 
slavery  and  free  labour,  slavery  might  claim 
the  preference.     It  belongs  to  the  infancy  of 


societies,  to  nascent  industry,  to  agricultarai 
pursuits,  and  to  countries  where  the  popula- 
tion is  not  too  dense  for  the  easy  support  of 
all.  The  progress  of  population,  and  the 
tendency  to  rapid  multiplication  of  numbers 
and  products,  and  to  that  premature  activity 
of  production  which  generates  the  vast  for- 
tunes of  individuals,  and  swells  the  aggre* 
gate  annual  profit  of  nations  are  retarded  by 
the  existence  of  slavery.  It  tends  to  produce 
permanent  well-being  in  societies,  by  ren- 
dering their  present  welfare  assured,  and  by 
communicating  a  slow  and  regular  move- 
ment towards  further  advancement,  which 
is  made  not  much  faster  under  healthy  con- 
ditions than  the  gradual  increase  of  popula- 
tion requires.  This  great  result  of  slavery 
— its  chief  social  benefit  in  our  estimation—- 
has  been  too  often  overlooked  at  the  South, 
in  consequence  of  the  impatient  zeal  with 
which  Southern  men  have  sought  to  equal  or 
approach  the  individual  gains  of  Northern 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  tradesmen,  by 
imitating,  aping,  borrowing  and  rivalling  their 
practices  and  procedure.  If  these  objects 
could  be  fuller  attained,  slavery  would  be- 
come useless,  disadvantageous  and  intolera- 
ble to  both  roasters  and  slaves.  The  institu- 
tions of  the  two  sections  of  the  Confederacy 
are  entirely  opposed,  and  they  necessitate, 
if  they  do  not  rather  spring  from  opposite 
tendencies.  The  interests  of  the  two  may 
be  harmoniously  combined,  but  their  systems 
cannot  be  transferred  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  permanently  conjoined  with  those  al- 
ready existing  in  each,  without  entailing^  ruin 
and  disaster.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  overlooks  the 
essential  dissimilarity  of  pursuits  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  diversity  of  industrial 
organization,  when  he  recommends  the  mul- 
tiplication of  manufactures  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  agriculture  at  the  South.  We  cor- 
dially agree  with  him  in  condemning  uniform 
and  exclusive  industry  of  any  kind ;  we  agree 
with  him  in  desiring  variety  and  a  suffici- 
ency of  manufactures  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, but  not  foreign  trade  and  competition. 
We  cannot  concur  with  him  throughout, 
when  he  says : 

*'  The  South  must  vary  and  multiply  her 
pursuits,  consume  her  crops  at  home,  keep 
her  people  at  home,  increase  her  population, 
build  up  cities,  towns  and  villages,  establish 
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DON  schools  and  colleges,  educate  the  poor, 
coostrnct  internal  improTements,  carry  on 
bcr  own  oomnerce,  and  carry  on  that  if  po8« 
nblevith  more  Southern  regions:  for  the 
North,  whether  in  Europe  or  here,  will  man- 
ufacture for,  cheat  her,  and  keep  her  depen- 
dent She  would  manufactureforthe  far  South, 
and  get  thus  the  same  profits  and  advanta- 
ges tbst  are  now  extracted  from  her  hy  the 
North.  Do  these  things,  and  she  will  be 
ridi,  enlightened  and  independent ;  neglect 
them,  and  she  will  become  poor,  weak  and 
contemptible."* 

If  she  does  some  of  these  things,  and 
does  them  with  moderation  and  discretion, 
the  Sooth  will  continue  to  be  prosperous  and 
enlightened,  and  will  increase  in  both  re- 
spects :  if  she  does  all  of  them,  or  most  of 
them  with  avidity,  and  competes  with  the 
North  in  trade  and  manufactures,  the  South 
irill  become  North,  and  slavery  will  be 
speedify  extinguished.  The  aggressions  of 
the  North  may  compel  the  adoption  of  this 
conm  in  self-defence,  but  its  definite  estab- 
Kihmeat  would  almost  certainly  dissolve  the 
iostitntioDs  of  the  South,  and  introduce  free 
bboor  exclusively. 

Free  society  fidlows  when  slavery  is  no 
longer  practicable  or  expedient.  Free  labor 
occopies  at  first  the  intermediate  ground  be- 
tween slaveiy  or  serfdom  and  the  loose,  float- 
isg,  nacertain  coadittcm  of  the  labourer  now 
80  much  and  injudicioudy  lauded  by  the  free 
Slates  of  Ghfi^ndom.  It  is  then  volunta- 
7  service.  It  does  not  impose  absolute  per* 
naneace  of  engagement  to  the  same  mas- 
ten,  bat  it  usually  produces  it.  As  long  as 
Uxnir  coDtinoes  to  exist  in  this  form  it 
unites  the  advantages  of  slavery  and  free- 
dom, and  is  more  beneficial  in  the  state  of 
•ociety  which  originated  it,  and  to  which  it 
is  congenial,  than  the  prolongation  of  slavery 
would  have  been.  But  if  the  energies  and 
nsoorces  of  society  are  stimulated  and 
strained  to  rapid  produetion-^if  the  desire  of 
gaia  to  the  gainers  becomes  the  ruling  pas- 
mi  of  Hfe,  and  free  competition  is  intro- 
dnced  and  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  greater 
gun  to  the  gainers,  without  regard  to  the 
lois  or  decline  of  the  losers,  or  to  the  moral 
«nd  social  efiects  on  the  community,  then 

*S$ociulosy  fof  th«  South,  chap.  XIV.,  p.  158. 


free  society  rapidly  degenerates  into  a  curse. 
It  is  in  this  form  that  it  is  now  presented  in 
the  most  civilized  countries  of  Christendom— 
it  is  thus  that  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Northern 
States — it  is  in  this  type  that  it  is  exclusively 
considered  by  Mr.  Fitzhugh-— it  is  under  this 
aspect  that  it  is  declared  to  be  a  failure.  It 
does  not  follow  that  free  society  is  neces- 
sarily, under  all  circumstances,  and  at  all 
times  ruinous,  as  he  appears  to  allege :  but 
that  it  is  ultimately  fatal  in  conjunction  with 
free  competition  and  the  rabid  pursuit  of 
gain.  Limited  to  his  point  of  view,  his  po- 
sition is  correct;  it  is  not  tenable  in  the 
broader  universality  with  which  it  is  stated. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  as  free 
society  is  the  last  phase  of  social  develop- 
ment, it  always  menaces  ultimate  decay,  nor 
is  there  the  same  facility  in  retarding  the 
movement  and  protracting  the  decline  as  is 
aflbrded  by  slavery,  when  slave  communi- 
ties verge  towards  their  dissolution.  It  is  the 
closing  act  of  the  drama ;  the  course  is 
thenceforward  precipitous ;  the  elements  of 
society  are  then  less  subject  to  control ;  and 
the  greater  complexity  of  the  organization, 
as  well  as  the  greater  multiplicity  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  conditions  of  social  existence, 
render  any  interference  almost  impractica- 
ble  and  usually  fatal.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  slavery  will  not  itself  prevent  so- 
cial and  national  decline,  or  avert,  though  it 
may  retard  the  corroding  action  of  univer- 
sal greed  on  the  frame  work  of  society. 
During  the  wretched  degradation  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  later  days  of  Athens,  as  du- 
ring the  long  decay  of  Roman  pro^erity  and 
civilization,  slavery  was  in  full  force,  ^nd 
was  in  neither  case  rendered  inefficient  or 
inexpedient  by  the  pressure  of  population. 
In  both  instances,  as  in  modern  Europe  and 
in  the  Northern  States,  the  real  distemper 
under  which  the  patient  languished,  was  the 
inordinate  and  exclusive  appetency  for  gain 
which  had  sapped  the  morals  and  misguided 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  To  this  pas- 
sion, and  to  its  difilision  iVee  labor  ministers 
directly  and  effectually,  while  slavery,  is 
calculated  to  impede  and  resist  its  action : 
and  therefore  Mr.  Fitzhugh  very  properly 
connects  the  examination  of  the  philosophy 
which  prescribes  free  labour,  and  the  conge- 
nial practices  which  accompany  it,  with  the 
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di6CU66ion  of  the  consequences  of  free  labour 
itself. 

The  result  of  his  ^nve&tigations  is  that  the 
theory  on  which  the  system  of  free  societies 
is  founded,  is  false  in  principle,  immoral  in 
its  doctrines,  and  fatal  in  its  efiects.  He  ar- 
rives at  these  conclusions  by  the  examina- 
tion of  those  theories  which  modem  prac- 
tice has  borrowed  from  the  science  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  by  the  estimation  of  the  mo- 
ral tenets  which  flow  from  such  premises, 
and  by  the  testimony  afforded  by  history  and 
present  experience  to  the  social  consequen- 
ces which  have  thence  descended.  He  tests 
the  merits  of  the  modern  tree  of  life — Mam- 
mon's copy  of  the  great  Ash  Igdrasyl — ^in 
its  fruits,  its  branches,  and  its  root.  The 
first  he  finds  to  be  ashes,  the  second  rotten ; 
and  the  third  intoxicating  and  poisonous.  It 
is  no  violent  inference  to  conclude  that  this 
is  a  false,  delusive  and  fatal  copy  of  the  tree 
of  life,  and  that  it  does  not  aflbrd  exactly 
such  an  exemplification  of  social  health  as 
should  characterize  those  who  point  to  them- 
selves as  models  of  perfection,  and  who  call 
others  lepers  for  refusing  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  vprdure  of  their  venerated 
Druidical  grove,  and  to  eat  of  its  acorns. 
Mr.  Fitzhugh  also  draws  the  very  natural  in- 
ference that  this  is  not  altogether  the  tree 
which  is  best  entitled  to  the  worship  and 
cultivation  of  every  nation  under  the  sun  ; 
and  that  the  communities  by  which  it  has 
been  most  assiduously  cultivated  have  made 
a  ruinous  mistake,  and  have  failed  utterly  in 
raising  those  fruits  of  peace,  happiness,  vir- 
tue, prosperity,  security  and  contentment 
which  they  expected  to  gather  from  its 
branches.  To  abandon  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  metaphor,  he  concludes  that  Free 
Society  has  failed  in  those  great  communities 
which  have  spoken  most  loudly  in  its  praise. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Fitzhugh  examines 
the  system  adopted  and  promulgated  by  free 
labour  communities  in  its  roots,  its  branches, 
and  its  fruits — in  its  principles,  their  appli- 
cations and  their  effects.  Assuming,  in  some 
measure  unwarrantably,  that  Political  Econ- 
omy is^the  necessary  philosophy,  as  it  certain- 
ly is  the  ordinary  and  appropriate  theory  of 
mo4ern  social  action,  he  commits  the  indis- 
cretion of  assailing  this  science  eo  nomtn^, 
instead  of  contenting  himself  with  attacking 


its  aberrations  and  condemiiing  its  misappli- 
cations.     With  this  imprudence,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  we  shall  not  at  present  concern 
ourselves  ;  but  we  must  note  in  passing  the 
justice  and  sagacity  with  which  he  traces  the 
creation  and  ascendancy  of  the  doctrines  of 
Political  Economy  to  the  introduction  and 
acceptance  of  the  fiction  of  the  Social  Con- 
tract.   They  are  both  intimately  connected 
together.    The  form  which  Political  Econo- 
my assumed  in  the  hands  of  Adam  Smith 
and  his  disciples,  whether  true  or  not,  was 
largely  determined  by  itie  previous  political 
theory  of  the  institution  of  political  society 
by  the  voluntary  ^eement  of  its  members. 
This  dream  of  political  philosophy  to  which 
John  Locke  gave  shape  and  currency  in  his 
refutation  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  to  which  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau imparted  new  vitality  and  a  horrible 
energy,  was  a  tempting  doctrine  for  the  law- 
yers who  guided  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  in  admirable  harmony  with  the  legal  fic- 
tions of  an  age  when  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe  were  the  champions  of  the  courts,  and 
the  titles  to  lands  were  settled  by  forcible 
entry  and  ejectment.  It  was  a  figment,  how- 
ever, which  had  not  seduced  the  cool  and 
capacious  mind  of  Aristotle,  and  had  been 
rejected  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Anselm 
and  the  great  doctors  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
more  recent  times  it  was  repudiated  by  Da- 
vid Hume,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  has  been  scattered  to  the 
winds  in  the  Political  Ethics  of  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber.    Nevertheless,  it  has  met  with  al- 
most universal  favor  since  the  publication  of 
Locke's  treatise  on  Government,  and  was  in 
its  most  flourishing  era  towards,  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  justly  attacked, 
denied  and  refuted  by  Mr.  Fitzhugh,*  as 
constituting  a  customary  part  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  advocates  of  exclusive  free  la* 
hour.     With  equal  propriety  he  disclaims 
the  doctrine  of  the  original  equality  of  men, 
which  is  closely  affiliated  with  it,  and  which 
sometimes  appears  as  its  consequence,  more 
frequently  as  its  basis.!    It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  a  tenet  incorporated  into  the 
jurisprudence  of   Imperial  Rome,  and  not 

*  Sociotosy  for  the  South,  chtp.  I.  p.  95-7. 
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coofidered  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  an  unmitigated  despotism  should  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
explained  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  partiality  for 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  their  compeers. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  main 
purpose  of  this  notice  to  trace  the  history 
and  expose  the  fallacies  of  these  fictions  of 
a  Social  Contract,  and  an  original  equality  of 
men.    It  is  sufficient  to  have  noticed  their  er- 
ror and  to  have  referred  to  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  re- 
fatation,  and  to  have  also  acknowledged  their 
intimate  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  free 
labour,  so  as  to  render  apparent  the  justice 
and  appositeness  of  his  remark,*  that  "  For 
writing  a  one-sided  philosophy,  no  man  was 
better  fitted  than  Adam  Smith.    He  possess- 
ed extraordinary  powers  of 'abstraction,  anal- 
ysis and  generalization.     He  was  absent,  se- 
cluded and  unobservant.     He  saw  only  that 
prosperous  and  progressive  portion  of  socie- 
ty whom  liberty  or  free  competition  benefit- 
ted, and  mistook  its  effects  on  them  for  its 
efects  on  the  world.     He  had  probably  nev- 
er beard  the  old  English  adage,  *  Every  man 
for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.' 
This  saying  comprehends  the  whole  philoso- 
phy, moral  and  economical  of  the  '  Wealth 
of  Nations.'     But  he  and  the  political  econ- 
omists who  have  succeeded  him,  seem  never 
to  have  dreamed  that  there  would  have  been 
{would  be f)  any   'hindmost.'      And  again: 
'Adam  Smith's'  philosophy  is  simple  and 
comprehensive,  (teres  et  roiundus.)  Its  lead- 
ing and  almost  its  only  doctrine  is,  that  indi- 
vidual well-being  and    social  and  national 
wealth  and  prosperity  will  be  best  promoted 
by  each  roan's  eagerly  pursuing  his  own  sel- 
fish welfare  unfettered  and  unrestricted  by 
legal  regulations  or  governmental  prohibi- 
tions, farther  than  such  regulations  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  positive  crime." t 

This  is  a  harsh  and  too  unlimited  criticism 
of  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers,  but  it  is 
only  too  applicable  to  the  practical  results 
which  have  been  exhibited  in  England, 
France  and  Germany,  particularly  in  the 
first  of  these  countries,  as  the  consequence  of 
the  growing  popularity  of  Political  Economy, 
and  the  increasing  energy  of  the  i»ocial  pro* 

t/dfn,elMp.  1.  p.  11. 


cedure  which    that    science  undertakes  to 
interpret.     It  will  be  manifest  to  the  most 
cursory  reflection  how  both  the  doctrine  and 
practice  spring  directly  out  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  essential  equality  of 
men,  and  their  voluntary  agreement  to  es- 
tablish the  existing  frame-work  of  govern- 
ment and  society.     It  will  be  equally  mani- 
fest that  if  men  be  originally  and  essentially 
equal,  if  they  have  themselves  instituted  the 
prevailing  regime,  that  freedom  of  labour,  of 
competition,  of  trade,  and  of  capital  are  im- 
mediate and  inevitable  consequences.   All  of 
these  topics,  and  many  others  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  them  are  carefully 
and  for  the  most  part  acutely  discussed  by 
Mr.  Fitzhugh.     He  examines  the  principles 
and  effects  of  freedom  of  capital  under  the 
heads  of  Banks  and  Usury,*  to  which  might 
have  been  very  appropriately  added  at  the 
present  time  a  chapter  on  Panics  and  Mone- 
tary Crises.     He  discusses  the  freedom  of 
trade,t  and  fails  to  recognize  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  it  may  be  politic  and  pro- 
per, and  that  its  gradual  extension  has  been 
principally  instrumental   in  prolonging  the 
social  existence  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain,  although  the  ultimate  ruin 
may  be  thereby  rendered  more  sudden  and 
complete.     He  identifies  too  frequently  free- 
dom of  competition  with  freedom  of  labour, 
and  considers  their  conjoint  effects  in  almost 
every  chapter  of  his  book,  contrasting  the 
selfishness  of  their  principles  and  practice 
with  the  necessary  and  natural  benevolence 
and  regard  to  the   wants  of  labour  which 
spring  from  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
the  care  which  the  master  is  habitually  com- 
pelled to  take  of  his  slaves.     In  the  course 
of  these  investigations  Mr.  Fitzhugh  stum- 
bles upon  many  heresies,  and  embraces  them 
at  once,  because  they  appear  to  him  direct 
consequences  of  the  principles  which  he  dc- 
sirej*  to  prove.     But  they  appear  so  only  be- 
cause he  has  loosel}'  stated  and  apprehended 
his  premises,  and  has  failed   to  discriminate 
between  the  separate  consequences  of  diffe- 
rent principles,  and  the  effects  of  their  con- 
current action.     Social  science  is  the  most 
difficult,  dangerous    and  bewildering  studj* 

"I^tK-ioUijO*  fur  ihv  Souili,  chap.  X.,  XI.,  p.  1V6-13C. 
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which  can  engage  the  inquiries  of  men,  be- 
cause its  laws  ne^er  operate  singly  and  both 
causes  and  effects  are  mixed  up  together  in 
changing  proportions,  and  in  an  endless  mul- 
tiplicity of  combinations.  Thus  the  conjunc- 
tion of  free  labour,  free  competition,  free  ca- 
pital, free  government,  density  of  population, 
universal  greed,  and  absence  of  religious  re- 
straint, has  proved  absolutely  fatal  to  those 
countries  where  it  has  prevailed,  and  even 
to  those  where  some  one  or  two  elements  of 
the  ominous  mixture  have  been  deficient ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  none  of 
these  institutions  singly  can  be  good  at  any 
time.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  also  accepts  many  he- 
terodoxical  opinions  because  they  seem  di- 
rectly antagonistical  to  the  tenets  which  he 
attacks,  but  the  opposite  of  an  error  may 
very  frequently  prove  to  be  an  error  itself. 
Nevertheless,  the  criticism  of  the  existing 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  anti-slavery 
communities  in  which  free  labour  prevails  is 
m  the  main  just  and  correct,  because  there 
thefconj unction  of  malign  influences  exists 
also  in  such  a  form  and  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  produce  the  calamitous  results  ascrib- 
ed to  those  doctrines  and  practices.  So 
far  we  may  safely  agree  with  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
in  regarding  the  philosophy  of  free  societies 
as  speculatively  unsound,  and  the  procedure 
founded  upon  it  as  ruinous — in  other  words, 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  princi- 
ples of  free  society  are  fallacious. 

From  the  principles  as  laid  down  in  theory 
and  exemplified  in  practice,  we  proceed  to 
the  effects.  That  religion  has  been  under- 
mined, morals  contaminated,  crime  increas- 
ed, misery  extended,  deepened  and  multi- 
plied, want  and  starvation  augmented,  soci- 
ety agitated,  and  orderly  government  endan- 
gered by  the  progress  of  the  so  called  pros- 
perity of  the  free  labour  system,  is  evident 
without  further  proof  to  any  one  who  reads 
contemporary  literature,  who  pays  attention 
to  the  statements  of  newspapers,  and  of  Poor 
Law  Reports,  who  notes  the  cases  brought 
before  the  police  or  criminal  courts,  oris  cog- 
nizant from  any  source  of  information,  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  multitude  and  of  the 
poor  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
Grermany,  Prussia,  and  parts  of  Switzerland, 
and  in  New  England  and  the  Northern 
States.    The  connection  of  the  results  with 


the  causes  is  ably  traced  by  Mr.  Fitzhugh. 
but  not  with  sufficient  care,  minateness,  and 
precision;  and  the  actual  character  and  enor- 
mity of  the  results  is  exhibited  by  him,  and 
by  an  indefinite  array  of  the  most  various 
and  unexceptionable  testimony.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Working  Classes  by  Robert  du 
Var,  which  we  have  joined  with  the  Sociolo- 
gy for  the  South,  as  the  text  for  the  present 
observations,  is  full  of  evidence  to  this  effect 
with  regard  to  France ;  and  for  the  other 
countries  specified  ample  testimony  may  be 
easily  obtained.  The  Boston  Papers  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  wretchedness  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  New  England  :  the  New 
Ycfk  Herald  and  Tribune,  the  works  of 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  and  of  Greeley  him- 
self, will  render  the  same  service  for  the 
other  Northern  States :  Alton  Locke,  Mary 
Barton,  Mayhew's  London  Labour  and  the 
London  Poor,  the  debates  in  Parliament,  the 
Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
and  the  English  Reviews,  will  amply  illus- 
trate the  condition  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  for  Germany  reference  may  be 
made  to  Hacklander's  Europarsches  Sclaven* 
leben,  a  work  which  has  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  portrayed 
the  condition  of  the  inferior  classes  in  Europe, 
as  a  much  more  legitimate  object  of  Euro- 
pean sympathy  and  consideration  than  Ame- 
rican Slavery.  Where  the  evidence  in  so 
abundant  and  voluminous,  selection  would 
be  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  tedious. 
It  is  within  the  reach  of  tyery  one  who 
desires  to  consult  it ;  and  we  need  not  load 
our  pages  with  extracts  to  prove  what  has 
been  frequently  and  sufficiently  proved  be- 
fore, and  what  is  so  notoriously  true  as  to  be 
undeniable.  A  few  quotations  to  illustrate 
the  condition  of  free  labour  societies  we  may 
indeed  quote  at  a  later  period  in  connection 
a  different  division  of  the  argument ;  but 
they  are  wholly  unnecessary  to  confirm  the 
allegation  of  the  wretchedness  and  depravity 
which  are  consuming  the  vitals  of  the  prin- 
cipal free  societies  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. They  are  rendered  still  more  unne- 
cessary by  the  fact  that  the  acceptability  of 
Socialism  in  all  of  those  communities  betrays 
the  extent  of  both  the  misery  and  the  social 
disease  to  be  cured  ;  and  the  confession  of 
the  multitude  of  recent  writers  on  social 
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topics  admits  not  merelj'  the  evils  which  we 
bare  specified,  and  their  dependence  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  free  societies,  but  ac- 
knowledges also  the  truth  of  the  general 
coQclusioo,  that  the  free  societies  enumera- 
ted have  unquestionably  failed,  they  have 
not  produced  the  permanent  or  general  bles- 
stogs  anticipated  from  them,  they  have  pro- 
duced overwhelming  social  disaster,  .multi- 
plied indefinitely  the  woes  and  the  vices  of 
the  poor,  threatened  all  society  and  govern- 
ment and  national  existence  in  those  com- 
munitie5,  and  announced  a  future  so  dark 
that  little  more  than  its  gloom  and  spectral 
»bapes  can  be  distinctly  recognized. 

We  regard  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  employment  of 
these  admissions  by  European  writers  and 
Northern  reformers  as  constituting  the  most 
important  position  of  Wis  argument,  and  the 
most  characteristic  novelty  in  his  defence  of 
the  South.  The  testimonies  which  he  addu- 
ces are  very  strong  and  pointed,  but  they  may 
be  easily  multiplied,  and  will  gain  an  acces- 
mn  of  strength  from  such  multiplications. 
For  years  we  have  carefully  collected  similar 
acknowledgments  from  foreign  writers,  and 
cbeerfully  contribute  them  to  the  cau.se  of 
the  South,  and  the  fortification  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
hugh's position.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  neither  in  the  Sociology  %ibr  the  South, 
nor  in  the  quotations  which  will  be  shortly 
introduced  here,  is  the  sole  or  principal  ob- 
ligation due  to  Chartists,  Socialists,  Commu- 
nists, or  Agrarians  of  any  sort.  From  such 
authors  some  admissions  have  been  received, 
but  the  chief  contributions  are  derived  from 
those  who  have  been  the  moftl^renuous  sup- 
porters of  past  social  arrangements,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  a  great  diversity  of  views, 
abilities,  studies,  and  opportunities  of  knowl- 
edge, still  represent  the  sober  conservative 
sense  of  their  respective  communities.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Fitzhugb  should  have  extend- 
ed so  much  countenance  to  the  Socialists, 
and  should  have  partially  indentified  Social- 
ism and  Slavery,  but  the  strongest  part  of  his 
testimonies  to  the  failure  of  free  societies  is 
derived  from  other  declarations  than  theirs, 
and  we  shall  imitate  his  example. 

We  begin,  however,  with  a  Socialist,  but 
almost  the  only  one  whom  we  shall  summon 
to  the  stand. 

"The  French  Revolution  was  an  abortion. 


The  trading  classes  (/a  bourgeoisie)  organ- 
ized themselves  in  the  name  of  capital,  and, 
instead  of  becoming  a  man,  the  serf  became 
a  proletaire.  What  then  was  his  situation  ? 
The  most  painful  of  all,  the  most  intolerable 
which  can  be  conceived.  Like  all  the  prolp- 
taires,  the  trading  classes  had  shouted: 
'Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.'  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  every  thing  which  was 
proletaire — that  is  lo  say,  all  those  who  have 
no  capital,  groan  under  the  most  cruel  usage 
(exploitafion.)  They  cannot  be  freemen,  nor 
brothers,  nor  equals.  Not  free,  because 
their  daily  bread  depends  on  a  thousand  ac- 
cidents produced  and  engendered  by  the 
competition  of  capitalists  among  themselves ; 
not  brothers,  because,  with  hearts  crushed 
and  lacerated  by  the  evils  which  overwhelm 
them,  they  cannot  love  those  whose  greed 
is  so  fatal  to  them  ;  not  equals,  because  cap- 
ital being  the  supreme  law,  it  is  only  through 
it  that  any  participation  or  concurrence  in 
social  power  is  possible."* 

An  apology  is  due  for  not  attempting  to 
translate  the  term  proletaires  in  the  above 
passage,  but  every  one  familiar  with  the  con- 
dition of  modern  free  societies  is  aware  that 
it  is  absolutely  untranslateable.  It  is  an  in- 
dispensable word  in  modern  times,  and  the 
impossibility  of  avoiding  its  use  is  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  failure  of  free  societies,  than 
the  invention  of  the  phrase  Sociology,  which 
Mr.  Fitzhugb  regards  in  this  light.  It  ought 
to  be  unhesitatingly  introduced  into  the 
English  language  ;  it  can  boast  of  a  very  res^ 
pectable  Latin  descent ;  it  occurs  in  the  XII. 
Tables,  and  originally  signified  a  person  of 
the  lowest  class,  too  poor  to  pay  taxes,  and 
unable  to  serve  the  state  otherwise  than  by 
raising  children  and  thus  increasing  the  pop- 
ulation!— a  very  doubtful  service  in  modern 
Europe. 

We  return  to  Mr.  Robert  du  Var. 

'^  It  must  be  remarked  that  what  is  called 
pauperism,  this  sore,  this  ulcer  which  infests, 
and  more  and  more  consumes  the  body  soci- 
al, could  not  exist  in  the  same  degree  amongst 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  a  phenome- 
non which  could  only  arise  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  transformation  of  slavery  into 

*  Robert  (du  Vnr.)  Hist,  d*  la  Clanse  Ouvriire.  D^di- 
cnc»aux  TrRvnilleurB.  tome.  I.  p.  X-XI. 
t  Auliift  Gelliua.  Noct.  Alt.  lib.  XVI, c  X. 
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serfdom,  and  of  serfdom  into  free  labour  (wo- 
letariai.)  *^  *  •  In  antiquit}-,  every  one, 
free  or  not,  citizen  or  slave,  was  always 
connected  with  ?some  centre  which  ensured 
at  least  his  material  i^upporl."  * 

**  As  a  result  of  the  individual  liberty,  in- 
dependent of  any  central  power,  proclaimed 
by  Christianity,  favoured  aiid  developed  by 
the  instincts  of  the  Northern  barbarians, 
legitimated  and  transformed  into  a  .social 
doctrine  by  the  institution  of  Communes, 
was  formed  and  agglomerated  throughout 
Europe  an  innumerable  population,  having 
no  material  connection  with  the  regular  so* 
cicty,  and  having  for  itself  nothing  but  the 
inost  naked  liberty,  that  is  to  say,  misery, 
poverty,  isolation.  Thence  issued  the  poor, 
the  beggars,  (he  thieves,  in  one  word  parias 
of  every  description,  with  whom  society  was 
compelled  to  compound,  willingly  or  reluc- 
tantly by  the  foundation  of  establishments 
intended  to  palliate  the  bleeding  wound  of 
the  pauperism  which  had  been  engendered 
by  liberty."! 

"  From  whatever  point  the  modern  system 
is  regarded,  it  seems  impossible  not  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Politico-economical  rule  of 
free  competition  is  the  negation,  as  its  name 
indicates,  of  all  ties  and  communion  of  inter- 
ests between  the  members  of  society*.  Free 
competition  is  a  fre'e  Held  open  to  ever}'  in- 
dividual, provided  or  not  with  the  elements 
necessary  and  indis[)ensable  to  its  nmnifesta- 
tions  ;  free  competition,  in  a  word,  is  liberty, 
but  liberty  without  other  rule  than  the  mate- 
rial and  moral  force,  of  which  each  one  may 
be  able  to  dispose  in  the  presence  of  the 
thousand  causes  which  produce  a  difference 
in  the  position  of  individuals."; 

"  But,  we  say  that  a  system  which  thus 
arms  morally  the  poor  against  each  other,  is 
a  barbarous  system  and  contrary  to  civiliza- 
tion :  it  is  barbarous  inasmuch  as  it  devel- 
opes  all  the  bad  tendencies  of  the  human 
heart :  it  is  contrary  to  civilization,  because, 
instead  of  facilitating  harmonious  relations 
among  men,  it  inclines  them  to  mutual  re- 
pulsion and  hostility."} 

*  \\\»U  de  lu  Clns^e  Otivri^re.  liv.  IX.chap.  VH.  tume. 

nr.  p.ioo. 

t  Hint,  de  la  Clanjic  Oiiv.  liv.  IX.  rliap.  VII.  p.  102, 
fume.  III.  p.  10*:^. 

I  Ibid.  No.  XIV\  chap.  I.  loiiie.  IV'.  p.  :l85-(>. 
^Ibid.  No.  XIII.  cbap.  II.  tome.  IV.  p.  247. 


This  is  a  sufHcient  sample  of  M.  Robert  du 
Var*s  testimony.  The  greater  part  of  his 
work  is  to  the  same  effect :  and  there  is  a 
singular  accordance  between  his  censures  of 
Political  Economy,*  and  those  uttered  by 
Mr.  Fitzhugh.  They  merit  especial  atten- 
tion. 

We  will  cite  another  Socialist,  M.  Vidal. 

"The  ox,  the  horse,  the  hog  eat  according 
to  their  hunger :  their  desires  are  even  an- 
ticipated :  they  have  their  subsistence  as- 
sureil.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of 
the  slave.  For  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  hog, 
the  slave,  belong  to  a  master,  and  their  loss 
is  the  loss  of  the  owner :  res  peril  domino^ 
says  the  Digest.  But  with  the  hired  labourer 
it  is  different !  He  belongs  to  himself.  His 
death  is  the  loss  of  his  family  whom  he  main- 
tained, and  who  will  no  longer  find  the  means 
of  living.  What  matter  to  an  employer  is 
the  death  of  a  hired  labourer  ?  Are  there  not 
every  where  millions  of  arms  always  ready 
to  offer  themselves  at  reduced  wages. "t 

Let  US  turn  to  evidence  of  a  different  char- 
acter. Here  is  Sir  Robert  Peel's  testimonv 
to  the  condition  of  Ireland  before  1844.  pre- 
vious to  the  potato-rot  and  the  famine. 

'*  It  may  be  assured  that  the  fourth  class 
of  houses,  (according  to  the  census,)  arc  gen- 
erally unfit  for  human  habitation  ;  and  yet  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  best  circumstanced 
county,  in  this  respect,  the  county  of  Down 
24  7-10  per  rent.,  or  one  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation live  in  houses  of  this  class:  while  in 
Kerry  the  population  is  ^Q  7  per  cent.,  or 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  ;  and,  taking 
the  average  of  the  whole  population  of  Ire- 
land, as  given  by  the  census  commissioner 
we  find  that  in  the  rural  districts  about  43 
per  cent,  of  the  families,  and  in  the  civic 
districts,  about  36  per  cent,  inhabit  ho\i?es 
of  the  fourth  class.     *     *     ^ 

**  The  lowest  or  fourth  class,  remember, 
comprises  all  mud  cabins,  having  but  one 
room. '} 

Mr.  Kay,  from  whom  the  foregoing  remark.N 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  quoted,  thus  comment> 
upon  a  murder  committed  in  open  day  in 
Ireland.     The  two  murderers  had  escaped. 

•Ibid.  No.  Xtl.  chnp.  in.  torae.  IV.  p.  60-105. 

t  Vidal.  Repartition  dea  Richesses.  piie.  II.  chap.  III. 

|Tho  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  tho  People 
of  Enfclond  ■^■^<1  Europe.  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  M.  A. 
chap.  I.,  vol.  I ,  p-  314. 
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"Why,"  he  asks,  "were  not  these  men 
apprehended  ?  Because  of  the  rottenness  that 
there  is  in  the  state  of  society  in  these  dis- 
tricts ;  because  of  the  sympathy,  which  there 
is  OQ  the  part  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
latioowith  those  who,  by  these  dreadful  acts 
of  reogeance,  are  supposed  to  be  the  conser- 
vators of  the  rights  of  the  tenant,  and  .^up- 
posed  to  give  him  that  protection  which  im- 
perial legislation  has  denied.  The  first  thing 
that  ever  called  mj  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  was  the  reading  an  account 
of  one  of  these  outrages.  I  thought  of  it  for 
a  moment,  but  the  truth  struck  me  at  once  : 
lod  all  I  have  seen  since  confirms  it.  When 
law  refuses  its  duty — when  government  de- 
nies the  right  of  a  people — when  competition 
h  so  fierce  for  the  little  land,  which  the  mo- 
nc^lists  grant  to  cultivation  in  Ireland — 
when,  in  fact,  for  a  bare  potato,  millions  are 
scrambling,  these  people  are  driven  back 
from  law  and  from  the  usages  of  civilization 
to  that  which  is  termed  the  law  of  nature, 
and,  if  not  of  the  strongest,  the  law  of  the 
vindictive;  and  in  this  case  the  people  of 
Ireland  believe,  to  mv  certain  knowledge, 
that  it  is  only  by  these  act^  of  vengeance, 
jwiodically  committed,  that  they  can  hold  in 
•suspense  the  arm  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
aji^ent,  who,  in  too  many  cases,  if  ho  dared, 
would  exterminate  them."* 

A  pretty  result  this  for  free  labour  and  tree 
competition,  and  abolitionism  to  have  arrived 
at.  But  Ireland  was  alwavs  esteemed  un 
Bwurai*  mjet.  Let  us  cross  St.  George's 
Channel 

"The  English  peasant  is  thu<  deprived  of 
almo>t  every  motive  to  practise  economy, 
and  self-denial,  beyond  what  suffices  to  pro- 
vide his  family  with  food  and  clothing.  Once 
d  peasant  in  England,  and  a  man  cannot 
hope  that  he,  himself,  or  his  children  will 
t-verbe  anything  better,  than  a  mere  labourer 
for  weekly  hire. 

•'  This  unhappy  feature  of  an  Englisii  pea- 
>anf 8  life  was  most  powerfully,  and  only  too 
justly  depicted  in  those  articles  of  *  The 
Times,'  to  which  I  have  referred  above.  It 
was  there  shown  that  during  the  last  half- 
century,  every  thing  has  been  done  to  de- 
prive the  peasant  of  any  interest  in  the  pre- 

*)\\\.  Social  Cuudilioti  &<*..  of  F.iiglnuH  nnd  Kiirope. 
Hup.  I.  Tol.  I.  p.  3ir-31R. 


servation  of  public  order ;  of  any  wish  to 
maintain  the  existing  constitution  of  society; 
of  all  hope  of  raising  himself  in  the  world,  or 
of  improving  his  condition  of  life  ;  of  all  at- 
tachment to  his  country ;  of  all  feelings  of 
there  really  existing  any  community  of  inter- 
est between  himself  and  the  higher  ranks  of 
society ;  and  of  all  consciousness  that  he  has 
anything  to  lose  by  political  changes ;  and 
that  every  thing  has  been  done  to  render  him 
dissatisfied  with  his  condition,  envious  of  the 
richer  classes,  and  discontented  with  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things."* 

This,  too,  is  a  pretty  picture,  which  is  not 
relieved  by  the  further  information  that, 

*•  In  the  year  1770  there  were,  it  is  said, 
in  England  alone,  250,000  freehold  estate.** 
in  the  hands  of  250,000  different  families. 
In  the  year  1815  at  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land, were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  only 
3-2,000  proprietors."t 

"  What  is  the  result  ?  The  labour  market 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  is  constantly 
overstocked  :  the  labourers  and  shopkeepers 
find  new  and  eager  competitors  constantly 
added  to  the  list :  competition  in  the  towns 
is  rendered  unnaturally  intense;  profits  and 
wages  are  both  unnaturally  reduced ;  the 
town  work-houses  and  the  town-gaols  are 
crowded  with  inmates ;  the  inhabitants  are 
overburthened  with  rates ;  and  the  towns 
iwarm  with  paupers  and  misery. 

"  I  know  not  what  others  may  think,  but 
to  me  it  is  a  sad  and  grievous  spectacle,  to 
see  the  enormous  amount  of  vice  and  degra- 
ded miser}'  which  our  towns  exhibit,  and 
then  to  think,  that  we  are  doing  all  we  can 
to  foster  and  stimulate  the  growth  and  ex- 
tension of  this  state  of  things,  by  that  system 
of  laws,  which  drives  so  many  of  the  peasants 
of  both  England  and  Ireland  to  the  towns, 
and  increases  the  already  vast  mass  of  misery 
by  so  doing. 

'**  I  speak  with  deliberation  when  I  say, 
that  I  know  of  no  spectacle  so  degraded, 
and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  strong 
word,  so  horrible,  as  the  back  streets  and  su- 
burbs of  English  and  Irish  towns,  with  their 
filthy  inhabitants  ;  with  their  crowds  of  half- 

*Kuy.  chap.  II.,  vol.,  I.  p.  361. 
tKa}..cliap.  II.,  '2nd  v.,  p.  370.  citing  Rev.  H.  WorHlev'i< 
ERnay  on  Jurenite  DepnritT,  p.  A3. 
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clad,  filthy,  and  degraded  children,  playing 
in  the  dirty  kennels ;  with  their  numerous 
gin-palaces,  filled  with  people,  whose  hands 
and  faces  show  how  their  flesh  is,  so  to 
speak,  impregnated  with  spirituous  liquors, 
the  only  solaces,  poor  creatures,  that  they 
have  ! — and  with  poor  young  girls,  whom  a 
want  of  religious  training  in  their  infancy 
and  misery,  has  driven  to  the  most  degraded 
and  pitiful  of  all  pursuits."* 

"  Of  1600,"  pauper  children  in  Lon- 
don, "  who  were  examined,  162  confessed, 
that  they  had  been  in  prison,  not  merely  once, 
or  even  twice,  but  some  of  them  several 
times ;  116  had  ran  away  from  their  homes ; 
170  slept  in  the  *'  lodging  houses  ;"  253  had 
lived  altogether  by  beggary ;  216  had  nei- 
ther shoes  nor  stockings  ;  280  had  no  hat  or 
cap,  or  covering  for  the  head ;  101  had  no 
linen  ;  349  had  never  slept  in  a  bed ;  many 
had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  been  in  a 
bed  ;  68  were  the  children  of  convicts."! 

'*  The  further  we  examine,  the  more  pain- 
ful, disgusting  and  incredible  does  the  tale 
become. 

"  We  see  on  every  hand  stately  palaces,  to 
which  no  country  in  the  world  offers  any 
parallel.  The  houses  of  our  rich  are  more 
gorgeous  and  more  luxurious  than  those  of 
any  other  land.  Every  clime  is  ransacked 
to  adorn  or  furnish  them.  The  soft  carpets, 
the  heavy  rich  curtains,  the  luxuriously  easy 
couches,  the  beds  of  down,  the  services  of 
plate,  the  numerous  servants,  the  splendid 
equipages,  and  all  the  expensive  objects  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  which  crowd 
the  palaces  of  England,  form  but  items  in  an 
ensemble  of  refinement  and  magnificence, 
which  was  never  imagined  or  approached, 
in  all  the  splendor  of  the  ancient  empires. 

"But  look  beneath  all  this  display  and  luxu- 
ry, and  what  do  we  see  there  ?  A  pauper- 
ized and  suffering  people. 

**  To  maintain  a  show,  we  have  degraded 
the  masses,  until  we  have  created  an  evil 
so  vast,  that  we  now  despair  of  ever  finding 
a  remedy."} 

We  may  now  dismiss,  Mr.  Kay — this  tes- 
timony is  sufficiently  direct  and  sufficiently 
ample :  and  yet  it  would  have  been  easy  to 


have  introduced  many  more  and  stronger 
statements  made  by  him,  which  have  been 
omitted  because  they  were  too  long  to  be 
quoted.  Mr.  Kay  is  neither  Chartist  nor 
Socialist.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  a  Barrister-at-law,  and  has 
travelled  over  Europe  for  eight  years  under 
an  appointment  from  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  as  Travelling  Bache- 
lor of  the  University,  commissioned  "to 
travel  through  Western  Europe  in  order  to 
examine  the  social  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  different  countries."*  The 
evidence  of  such  a  man  should  be  authorita- 
tive, but  we  will  continue  cur  quotations. 

"It  is  undeniable  that  morality  has  declined 
in  our  days  with  the  progress  of  knowledge."! 
"  One  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  On 
many  questions  of  practical  duty,  men  are 
now  affecting  to  be  wiser  and  better  than  the 
Bible.  Plans  of  social  progress  and  im- 
provement are  rife,  that  have  an  airof  trans- 
cendental refinement  about  them,  unknown 
to  the  homely  morality  of  the  Word  of  Gk)d. 
We  are  becoming  too  sentimental  to  endure 
that  even  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death. 
And  now  we  are  for  bettering  God's  ordi- 
nance of  marriage  itself;  and  we  see  a  fine 
romantic  tender  charm  in  an  alliance  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  on  which  God  has 
stamped  his  curse.  What  may  such  things 
betoken  ?  Are  they  ominous  of  such  un- 
bridled lawlessness  and  lust  as  marked  the 
days  before  the  Flood  ?  Are  they  signs  of 
the  days  not  unlike  these  that  arc  to  precede 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  ?"} 

"  The  task  of  restoring  health  and  sound- 
ness to  a  society  so  fearfully  diseased  as 
ours  unquestionably  is,  is  on  all  hands  ac- 
knowledged to  be  at  once  the  noblest  and 
the  most  imperative  to  which  citizens  or 
statesmen  can  now  direct  their  energies. "§ 

"  Society,  such  as  it  now  is  in  England, 
will  not  continue  to  endure,  &r."^ 

"  The  last  battle  of  civilization  is  the  sev- 
erest :  the  last  problem  the  knottiest  to  solve. 


*  Kay.  chap.  I.,  vol.  I.,  p.  372-3. 
t  Kay.  chap.  I.,  vol.  I.,  p.  395. 
X  Kay.  chap.  I.,  vol.  I.,  p.  Ab2-X 


*  Kuy.  cliap.  I.,  vol.  I.,  p.  4. 

t  Sni:i5«et.  Siir  la  Philosophic  ct  hi  Keli-iion  du  XIX. 
Sidcle.  p.  222. 

t  North  British  Review.  No-  XXIV.  Art  JX.  I'ch. 
1850.  p.  299-300.  Am.  Ed. 

$  Ediugb.  R«v.  Oct.  1819.  An.  VI.  p.  417^.  Engl.  Ed. 

II  Chateaubriand.  E«says  on  Eujjlish  l^itoratiirc.  Pun-. 
1838,  cited  by  Kay. 
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Out  of  all  the  multitudinous  ingredients  and 
in^uences  of  the  past ;  out  of  the  conquest 
of  nature,  and  the  victory  of  freedom ;  out 
of  the  blending  and  intermixture  of  all  pre- 
vious forms  of  polity  and  modifications  of 
humanity,  has  arisen  a  complex  order  of  so- 
ciety, of  which  the  disorders  and  anomalies 
are  as  complex  as  its  own  structure.  We  are 
now  summoned  to  the  combat,  not  with  ma- 
terial difficulties,  nor  yet  with  oppressors, 
nor  with  priests,  but  with  an  imperfect  and 
diseased  condition  of  that  social  world  of 
ivhich  w^e  form  a  part ;  with  pains  and  evils 
appalling  in  their  magnitude,  baffling  in  their 
subtlety,  perplexing  in  their  complication, 
and  demanding  far  more  clear  insight  and 
unerring  judgment,  than  even  purity  of  pur- 
pose, or  commanding  energy  of  will.  This 
conflict  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  first 
French  Revolution  ;  and  it  has  been  increas- 
ing in  intensity  ever  since,  till  it  has 
reached  to  a  vividness  and  solemnity  of  in- 
terest, which  surpasses  and  overshadows  the 
attractions  of  all  other  topics,  &c.  &c."* 

"  England's  rapidly  accle rating  decline  is 
a  very  remarkable  and  mournful  phenome- 
non, it  is  a  mortal  sickness  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy.  I  liken  the  English  of  the 
present  day  to  the  Romans  of  the  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ."! 

The  analogy  might  be  extended  to  nearly 
all  modern  civilization. 

'Tremendous  catastrophes  have  come  to 
j^zsi,  and  there  is  no  resistance,  not  a  sem- 
blance of  great  men,  no  joy  or  enthusiasm, 
Qo  hopes  for  the  future, 'except  that  the  time 
will  one  day  ccme,  when  by  means  of  mutual 
instruction  every  peasant  boy  shall  be  able 
loread.^  The  truth  of  the  thing  is  the  un- 
veiled destitution  of  the  populace,  who  are 
resolved  to  bear  it  no  longer  ,  and  this  again 
paves  the  way  for  a  revision  of  property ; 
^hich  is  not,  indeed,  something  new  under 
the  sun,  but  has  been  unheard  of  for  centu- 
ries past,  and  even  now  seems  quite  incon- 
ceivable to  our  politicians,  who  have  set 
property,  in  the  place  of  God,  in  the  Holiest 
ofHolies,&c,  &c."t 

We  cannot  venture  to  extend  our  extracts, 
though  we  have  the  materials  before  us  to 
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increase  them  ten — nay,  twenty-fold.  Wc 
contribute  these  merely  as  a  coniimation  of 
Mr.  Fitzhugh's  position,  that  really  and  con- 
fessedly fred  society  has  proved  a  calami- 
tious  and  irremediable  failure  in  the  princi- 
pal communities  of  Christendom.  We  close 
with  an  extract  from  the  greatest  of  all  poli- 
tical authors,  and  the  wisest  of  all  states- 
men, which  is  not  merely  applicable  to  the 
question  of  free  or  slave  labour,  but  to  the 
whole  philosophy  of  modern  societies. 

"  Se  voi  noterete  il  modo  del  procedere 
degli  nomini,  vedrete  tutti  quelli  che  a  ric- 
chez'/e  grandi'  ed  a  gran  potefiza  pervengono, 
o  con  forze  o  con  frode  esservi  pervenuti : 
e  quelle  cose  dipoi,  che  eglino  hanno  o  con 
inganno  o  con  violenza  usurpate,  per  cclare 
la  brultezza  dell'  acquisto,  quello  sotto  falso 
titolo  di  quadaquo  adonestano.  £  quelli  i 
quali,  o  per  poca  prudenza,  o  per  troppa 
sciocchezza,  fuggono  questi  modi,  nella  ser- 
vitu  sempre  e  nella  poverta  afTogano :  per- 
che  i  fedeli  servi,  sempre  sono  servi,  e  gli 
nomini  buoni  sempre  sono  poveri :  ne  mai 
escono  di  scrvitu  se  non  gl'  infedeli  ed  audaci, 
e  di  poverta  se  non  i  rapaci  e  fro  dolenti 
Perche  Dio  e  la  natura  ha  poste  tutte  le  for- 
tune degli  nomini  loro  in  mezzo,  le  quali  piu 
alle  rapine  che  all  industria,  ed  alle  cattive 
che  alle  buone  arti  sono  csposte.  Di  qui 
nasce  che  gli  nomini  mangiano  Tun  I'altro,  e 
vanne  sempre  col  peggio  chi  puo  mono."* 

"*  iMncflnnvclli.  Delle  iHtorie  Fiorciithic.  lib  111. 


EXCEUPTS. 


It  is  nil  uriciU&l  idea,  thnt  the  opider  iIiqwh  i\y>  venuni 
from  tiio  rose ;  and  thun  it  is  that  t(io  often  from  the 
Awcetest  sources  conies  the  blifrlit  of  happiness  and  hn* 
roan  nfTections. 


11  ne  fttut  (|ue  suvoir  utlcndre,  daua  cette  vie  :  voiid  la 
neige  il  y  a  de  la  verdure,  ct  derri^rc  Ic  plus  cpais  nuage 
Ic  riel  c^t  bleu. 


Was  there  ever  seen  a  siAilc  on  the  lip  with  which  the 
upper  port  of  the  face  agrees  not  m  expression,  thnt  wok 
not  evidently  feigned  und  forced,  to  be  the  disguise  of  n 
mind  ill  at  earc  and  a  fick  epirit  7  The  mind  look's 
through  the  eyes,  und  the  brow  should  vmilc  in  uni«oii 
with  the  lip,  to  show  the  joy  .  incere. 

There  id  pel  hups  no  pang  so  acute,  no  i^eutiinent  so 
humiliating  to  the  heart  of  woman,  as  the  consciousness 
of  awakening  distrust,  when  ?he  most  deserved  to  have 
inspired  confidence. 
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IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS. 

I  walked  out  of  Paris  at  eveuiog — 
While  tlie  aun*8  decliDing  rays 

Gilded  the  tops  of  the  crosees 
Of  beautiful  Pire  la  Cbait^r. 

And  as  I  passed  through  iho  portal 

*Mid  the  idle  Sunday  throng, 
A  little  procession  of  mourners 

Bore  a  rude  coffin  along. 

They  seemed  very  humble  people, 

And  DO  one  turned  aside 
To  look  on  such  homely  sorro^v, 

Or  ask  who  it  was  had  died. 

I  followed  the  bier  to  th<^  corner, 

Where  just  beneath  the  sod 
In  a  trench — not  a  grave — they  would  bury 

This  lowly  child  of  God. 

When  they  came  to  lower  the  coflin, 

A  pritzpour  elle  was  said — 
And  they  sprinkled  the  holy  wutcr 

Over  the  dust  of  tbe  dead. 

But  a  holier  rain  descended 

From  the  depths  of  a  bursting  heart — 
Tbe  tears  of  the  little  orphan 

Who  in  agony  stood  apurt. 

Poor  girl!  wccau  olVrr  no  eolacu 
To  soothe  the  anguish  you  feel — 

But  strength  from  on  high  will  be  given 
As  here  you  shall  oftentimes  kneel. 

No  shrine  of  the  bculplured  marble 

Shall  rise  above  the  spot, 
No  flattering  false  inscription 

Shall  tell  what  thy  mother  wn^  nut. 

But  here  the  lilies  nud  pantfie;* 
From  the  dewy  earth  shall  spring— 

Here  the  blossoming  Rose  of  Sharon 
Its  fragrance  around  shall  ilin^. 

And  the  eye  of  our  Henveuly  Father 
Shall  watch  o'er  the  grnvo  of  Ma  Mire, 

^^ince  it  looks  on  the  peer  and  the  peasant 
With  ever  :m  equal  can*. 

Such  wus  the  train  of  my  muyin^.o — 
In  the  twilight's  purplin*  ha/c — 

As  1  walked  back  to  Paris  that  exenin^; 
From  henuliful  Pere  la  Chni^e. 


J.  U.  T. 


EVENING  THOUGHTS. 

''  This  is  such  a  common  place  world," 
said  my  cousin  Mary  £.,  as  she  laid  down  a 
newly  published  novel  and  looked  listlessly 
out  from  the  open  window  of  her  father's 
library.  Her  words  were  not  in  harmony 
with  my  feelings,  for  I  was  seated  upon  the 
veranda  enjoying  the  beauty  of  a  May  sun- 
set, in  a  latitude  several  degrees  warmer 
than  southern  Virginia.  The  day  had  been 
one  such  as  Herbert  describes  in  his  well 
known  lines — 

Sweet  dav,  ko  cuul,  t>o  cahu,  to  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dew  sliall  weep  thy  fall  to-niphl 
For  thou  must  die. 


Wordsworth  would  have  enjoyed  it  less 
pensively,  for  with  him  it  would  have  been 
''  one  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot 
die,"  and  Schiller's  diver  breathing  its  air, 
and  feeling  its  glory,  might  truly  have  re- 
gretted leaving  "  the  heavenly  delight  of  the 
day.*'     The  sun  had  just  sunk  in  the  West 
•  and  bis  evening  smile  still  lingered  upon  the 
landscape.     One  cloud,  flushed  with  pink,  of 
a  color  more  delicate  than  that  which  tinges 
<the  top  of  ocean  sliells,  lay  just  above  the 
I  path  of  the  sun,  and  from  it  to  the  zenith. 
I  the  sky  glowed  in  living  light,  such  as  no 
pencil  can  paint,  and  no  language  picture. 
All  about  me  on  the  earth,   and  in  the  air. 
was  a  glory  warm  and  subduing.     The  flow- 
!  ers  of  the  garden  felt  it,  and  they  breathed 
'out  their  perfumed  souls  u  precious  offering 
I  to  the  hour.     A  little  bird  was  sinsrinor  in  an 
althea  bush  near  by  ;  his  was  not  the  fiery- 
'  hearted  ecstasy  of  the  nightingale,  but  a  soft, 
silvery  note — an  evening  song  of  love  and 
praise.     Surrounded  by  beauty,  feeling  it  in 
my  inmost  soul,  I  repeated  the  words  of  my 
cousin — "a   common    place   world."     Ah! 
that  they  who  call   it  so  would  open  their 
eyes  to  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  nature. 
>in   form,    in    color,   in  sound,    and  motion. 
I  What  know  they  of  the  pomp  of  setting  sunj^. 
:of  the  radiant  dawn  of  the  dewy  morning,  or 
'of   the  silent   majesty  of  the  star-crowneJ 
night?  Have  the}'  ever  watched  the  beauti- 
ful life  of  the  llowcr.".  or  seen  the  colors  that 
burn  and  fade  in  the  chan&reful  clouds  r  Hav<' 
they  ever  listened  to  the  voices  of  nature 
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when  the  trees  sigh  and  whis}>er  to  each 
other,  or  when  mountain  torrents  rush  down 
rocky  steeps  into  the  deep  ravines  ?  Do  they 
know  aught  of  the  mybteries  that  lie  among 
the  ereriasting  bills,  or  have  they  heard 
vhat  the  vea  sa3's  unceasingly  in  the  ear  of 
the  earth?  While  I  was  thus  musing  the 
shadows  of  evening  deepened,  the  fair,  young 
mooQ  huog  her  silver  bow  in  the  twilight 
skj,  and  a  gentle  breeze  shook  around  me 
the  odoroas  petals  of  a  musk  rose  and  the 
ephemeral  flowers  of  the  jasmine. 

I  heard  my  cousin's  voice  talking  merrily 
vith  some  visitors  in  the  parlor,  but  as  I  felt 
no  disposition  to  join  them,  I  entered  the 
boose  and  sat  alone  in  the  library.  Two 
candles  burned  upon  the  table  making  a  little 
circle  of  light  in  the  large  room,  but  casting 
faint  and  uncertain  gleams  upon  the  books 
Arranged  in  cases  against  the  walls.  Two 
*raall  pictures  hung  over  the  fireplace.  One 
^as  a  bit  of  Alpine  landscape  by  a  German 
3rii>t.  It  represented  the  side  of  a  moun« 
■ain  with  the  deep  gorge  that  separated  it 
irom  the  base  of  a  neighboring  peak.  The 
rocks,  the  short  grass,  and  the  wildness  of 
tlie  narrow  ravine  were  so  like  nature,  that 
\o\\  were  sure  there  must  be  such  a  spot  in 
reality,  and  that  some  one  must  have  looked 
opon  it,  and  felt  the  grandeur  of  its  loveli- 
oei<  and  the  awe  of  its  unbroken  solitude. 
The  companion-picture  had  been  purchased 
m  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  a  Russian  scene 
in  the  depths  of  winter.  In  the  back  ground 
>fas  a  large  and  straggling  village,  white  and 
cold,  and  half  buried  in  snow  driAs.  In  the 
lore  ground  a  group  of  peasants  were  en- 
^ed  in  a  barbecue.  The  fire  was  kindled 
m  front  of  a  picturesque  looking  house,  at 
the  door  of  which,  stood  a  maid,  with  a  broom 
brushing  the  snow  from  the  steps.  The  faces 
lod  attitudes  of  the  peasants  were  strikingly 
expressive.  One  of  them  cast  fagots  on  the 
fire,  and  the  ruddy  glow  contrasting  with  the 
.^aow,  and  illuminating  portions  of  the  group, 
pre  them  a  strange  and  fantastic  appear- 
ace. 

On  the  right,  a  woman  was  drawing  water 
•'rom  a  well,  not  a  well,  such  as  we  read  of 
'1)  ancient  pastorals,  shaded  by  palm  trees, 
wd  where  the  dark  eyed  maidens  of  the 
^eat  came  at  even-tide  for  the  refreshment 
^  their  flocks.     This  fountain  was  rudely 


covered,  and  the  huge  blocks  of  ice  that  sur- 
rounded it  spoke  of  the  rigors  of  an  almost 
polar  winter,  and  the  leafless  branches  of  a 
stunted  tree  stretching  its  short  arms  over  it, 
seemed  a  melancholy  reminiscence  of  the 
long  departed  summer.  Over  all  was  a 
leaden,  unsympathizing  sky,  through  which 
no  ray  of  sunshine  pierced,  and  on  which  no 
cheerful  beam  played.  I  was  naver  weary 
lookmg  at  this  picture,  and  slight  as  its  merit 
may  have  been,  it  served  to  recall  to  me  all 
that  wc  owe  to  the  painter  in  revealing  to  us 
upon  canvass,  the  high  messages  of  truth  and 
beauty.  I  thought  of  the  long  array  of  im- 
mortal names  that  have  glorified  art,  and  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  spoken  through  it  to 
the  heart  of  man.  What  depths  of  religious 
fervor  it  has  expressed  :  what  visions  of  un- 
fading loveliness  it  has  rendered  tangible  and 
permanent.  How  many  of  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  God's  earth  have  been  caught  by  it, 
and  transfixed  in  a  glow  of  color,  and  a  grace 
of  form  that  no  season  can  change,  and  no 
clime  alter. 

Then  I  looked  around  upon  the  written 
thoughts  of  the  great  and  wise  who  have 
lived  through  all  time.  Before  me  was  the 
recorded  poetry  and  eloquence  of  Greece, 
the  classic  writings  of  the  Latins,  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  fresh  literature  of  the  mod- 
ern Germans,  and  brighter  than  all,  I  saw  the 
contributions  that  English  poetry,  and  his- 
tory, and  philosophy,  and  science  have  made 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  My  mind 
reverted  to  the  words  that  philanthropy  and 
piety  have  dictated,  in  all  languages  and 
under  all  forms  of  culture.  What  earnest 
appeals  have  been  made  to  man  as  a  respon- 
sible agent,  and  how,  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotion  and  imagination,  has  the  pen 
opened  to  him  the  secrets  of  death  and  the 
grave,  placing  him  almost  within  the  veil 
that  separates  the  transient  and  the  earthly 
from  the  eternal  and  the  heavenly.  And 
this,  said  I,  is  a  common  place  world.  Surely 
;it  is  only  the  thoughtless  who  call  it  so. 
i  They  forget  of  what  great  events  it  has  been 
,  the  theatre.  The  very  air  that  now  visits 
us  with  balm  and  refreshment,  once  bore 
I  upon  its  wings  the  fragrance  of  Eden,  and 
perhaps  stirred  amidst  its  trees,  when  the 
Lord  God  walked  there  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  or  perchance  it  passed  over  the  sacred 
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brow  of  Olivet,  and  fanned  the  cheek,  and 
vibrated  to  the  soul-thrilling  voice  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world. 

The  same  stars  that  now  look  peacefully 
out  from  the  night  heavens,  once  gleamed 
through  the  shades  of  Gethsemane,  and  cast 
their  sad  and  solemn  rays  upon  the  sepulchre 
in  which  a  God  was  laid.  Earth  regarded  as 
the  outer  court  of  eternity,  can  never  be  com- 
mon place,  and  with  reverence  and  awe 
should  we  walk  in  it,  waiting  until  the  golden 
doors  are  opened,  and  we  are  admitted  to  a 
full  sight  of  the  magnificence  of  the  immor- 
tal temple,  and  to  the  splendors  of  the  throne 
and  service  of  Him  who  is  there  perfectly 
and  purely  worshipped. 

Cecilia. 


FLOWER  MINSTRELSY. 

A  fair  young  rose  in  a  garden  grew, 

With  green  leaves  twined  around, 
A  queenlier  never  *neath  heaven  blew, 

Nor  lovelier  was  found  ; 
The  prettiest  wild-ilowcrs  nestled  beneath 

And  kissed  its  thorny  stem, 
While  a  blossomy  bower  like  bridal  wreath 

Hung  o*er  the  blushing  geai. 

Tl»e  fresh  morning  zephyrs  from  scented  heath 

Where  golden  glow-worms  dwell, 
Cume  to  gather  the  dew  and  perfumed  hreuth 

That  from  its  petals  fell ; 
And  its  honied  bosom  was  dearer  far 

To  the  wild  humming  bee 
Tlian  the  sweets  of  a  thousand  clunterin*;  tlowers, 

Or  golden-fruited  tree. 

And  when  the  noisy  worhl  was  still, 

And  trembling  moonbeams  played 
In  golden  radiance  o*er  each  hilt 

And  flower  enamelled  glade, 
The  nightingale  came  with  swtctcst  song, 

And  bosom  prcst  to  thorn, 
A  wooing  the  young  rose  all  night  long 

Till  the  rcd«montlcd  mcni, 

Tiirough  the  long  bright  hours  from  thorny  brake, 

The  little  bird  did  pour 
Mu(>ic,  from  its  throbbing  breast,  and  spake 

Its  lovO'plaint  o'er  and  o'er ; 
While  the  sad,  soft  notes  were  luutlered  nrouud, 

In  many  a  lonely  gleii, 
Tor  the  listening  echoes  caught  up  the  f^onnd 

And  murmured  o'er  the  strain. 

Close  by  grew  a  delicate  lily,  dre£>t 

Ir  beauteous  stainless  white, 
The  flay-beum  slept  calm  in  its  snowy  iirensi, 

The  silver  dew  by  night. 
Rut  'tt  looked  like  a  lonely  thing  thnt  grieves 

In  youthfulnesH  and  bloom. 


For  it  drooped  its  silken,  peerless  leaver, 
In  sadd'ning,  mournful  gloom. 

"  Ah  me  !'  said  she  sighing,  "  I  fain  would  die, 

No  minstrel  sings  to  me, 
The  sweet  wooing  zephyr  pusses  me  by, 

And  true  peting  young  bee  ; 
The  benms  that  cheered  at  morn  aie  gone, 

A  joyless  thing  am  I; 
Tis  weiry  to  live  in  this  world  alone, 

Ah  me!  I  fain  would  die!** 

Through  the  garden  a  bright  eyed  miiden  ^'trnyrd. 

Her  small  foot,  as  the  dew. 
Fell  lightly  on  the  gliii*ring,  flowery  mead, 

As  bright  and  noiiseless  too. 
0''»r  the  sorrowing  flow'r  with  dew  tear:*  «»einiiifJ. 

She  bent  her  loveliness, 
And  BO  fair  her  form,  no  shadow  dimmed, 

The  whiteness  of  its  dress. 

"  Sweet  flower!  Whose  match^es  whi'eues*  gleam » 

Like  diamond  'mid  the  light ; 
More  brightly  than  the  yellow  beams. 

That  flood  the  dreamy  night, 
As  if  'twere  to  form  a  ibi  tg  like  thee 

They  tarried  so  o'j  earth, 
As  young  stars  from  rayless  nebulae, 

In  beauty  issue  forth. 

**  More  beautiful  still  in  thy  louelinesf>, 

Thy  sighs  more  dear  to  me. 
True  emblem  of  love  in  thy  gentleneit^ 

And  virgin  purity. 
I'll  love  thee,  the  fairest  these  flowVs  anions:, 

Thy  minstrel  I  will  be. 
And  summer-bird  never  hath  poured  auch  sonsr. 

As  I  will  sing  to  thee!" 

*•  O  maiden !  I  never  have  looked  before. 

On  a  form  as  fair  as  thine. 
Nor  ever  hath  music  so  sweet,  breathed  o'er, 

This  saddened  heart  of  mine ! 
Oh !  pluck  me  away  from  my  cheerless  dooni, 

I  am  weary  and  would  rest-^ 
That  I  may  not  die  in  the  dreary  time, 

But  fade  upon  thy  breast!" 

The  maiden  touched  not  thd  beautiful  flower, 

Lest  one  radiant  leaf  should  die, 
But  sang  to  it  many  a  moon-lit  hour, 

When  the  glad  summer-time  was  by. 
And  the  young  winds  clustering  with  folded  wiii^-:, 

In  silence  round  her  hung, 
Then  stole  with  their  mystic  whisperings, 

The  listening  groves  among. 

But  he  bright  time  passed,  and  Autumu^s  breath, 

Came  chillingly  o'er  all. 
O'er  green  leaves  that  paled  in  the  blight  of  death. 

And  withered  ere  their  full. 
While  the  flow'rsthat  |;arh  nded  Summer's  1>ro\>, 

Were  gatherej  up,  I  ween. 
That  their  hues  might  blend  with  heaven's  bow, 

Through  Winter's  coming  scene. 

VASCO. 
RAT.Fir.H,  N.  C,  December^  lS.0-1. 
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CLAIMS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

Ld  Grange^  Tennessee^  May,  1854. 
JoH5  R.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Dear  ^.-— la  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger Vol.  20,  No.  3,  for  March  1854,  pages 
45  to  49, 1  read,  with  much  pleasure,  a  well 
written  article,  headed  *'  Claims  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,"  which  closed  with  a  highly 
commendatory  notice  of  "  a  simple,  concise, 
tad  comprehensive  Manual  of  the  English 
Language,  designed  for  the  use  of  schools, 
academies,  and  as  a  book  of  general  refer- 
ence in  the  language.  In  four  parts,  by  Rev. 
R.  W.  Bailey."     Your  favorable  notice  of 
this  little  Manual,  excited  in  me  a  desire  to 
examine  it,  and  accordingly,  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  first  opportunity  to  procure  one. 
I  confess,  however,  that  it  did  not  come  up 
to  my  expectations,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
point  out,  what  I  consider  some  of  its  im- 
perfections. 

In  the  following  Review,  the  figures  refer 
to  the  paragraphs,  as  they  are  numbered  in 
the  book. 
1.  2.  "Adjective  part  of  a  noun." 
1  can  see  no  better  reason  for  calling  an 
adjective,  part  of  a  noun,  than  for  callintr 
any  word  or  phrase  which  modifies  a  verb, 
part  of  the  verb. 

8.  "There  are  four  particles — the  Adverb, 
Preposition,  Conjunction,  and  Interjection." 
Nor  is  there  any  better  reason  for  calling 
these  words  particles,  than  for  calling  Ad- 
jectives Particles. 

18.  "  The  Jlrticle  is  that  form  of  the  ad- 
jective which  is  used  to  designate  some  per- 
son, place,  or  thing,  either  definitely  or  in- 
definitely." 

This  definition  would  seem  to  imply,  that 
every  adjective  has  a/orwi,  called  the  arii- 
cle,  which  form  is  used  to  designate  some 
person,  place,  or  thing,  either  definitely  or 
indefinitely.  But  if  the  author  intends  it 
for  a  definition  of  a  distinct  class  of  words, 
he  should  remember  that  his  2  and  4  classes 
of  Adjective  Pronouns,  (as  he  calls  them) 
would  be  embraced  in  it,  (27.) 

21.  "  The  possessive  form*'  of  noun  or 
pronoun  in  the  nominative  case,  or  "  the 
possessive  form"  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  in 
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the  objective  case,  is  a  solecism.  Nothing 
can  be  more  plain  than  that  mine,  thine,  &c., 
kc.  each  stands  for  two  words ;  one  in  the, 
possessive  case,  and  the  other  in  the  nomu 
native  or  objective  case ;  a^^,  <*  This  book  is 
mine/'  or  "  This  book  is  my  book,"  as  shown 
by  the  author  himself,  (267  obs.  11.) 

24.  "  The  Relative  Pronouns  are  who, 
which,  that  and  what." 

A  relative  pronoun,  cannot  have  its  ante- 
cedent supplied  immediately  after  it.  Who, 
is  a  relative  pronoun,  and  that  is  a  relative 
pronoun,  when  it  relates  to  an  antecedent, 
and  will  not  admit  of  the  antecedent  being 
supplied  immediately  after  it.  When  it 
precedes  a  noun,  or  a  word  or  phrase  used 
for  a  noun,  it  is  an  adjective,  and  when  it 
simply  joins  on  a  clause,  it  is  a  conjunction. 
Which  is  always  an  adjective,  whether  used 
as  a  relative  or  not,  and  always  belongs  to  a 
noun,  expressed  or  understood.  What  is 
sometimes  a  simple  adjective,  but  generally 
a  compound  relative,  resolvable  into  thai 
which,  an  antecedent  and  relative  adjective, 
each  of  which  must  belong  to  some  noun 
expressed  or  understood,  and  may  always 
be  supplied. 

33.  "  In  regard  to  its  object,  the  verb  is 
transitive  or  intransitive."  Resolve  this 
into  simple  sentences,  and  it  is  equivalent 
to  saying,  **  The  verb  is  transitive  in  regard 
to  its  object,  or  the  verb  is  intransitive  in  re- 
gard to  its  object."  The  last  sentence  im- 
plies that  an  intransitive  verb  has  an  object. 

49.  The  phraseology  used  in  explaining 
the  moods,  is  faulty  and  unphilosophical ; 
but  as  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  and 
space  to  notice  them  in  detail,  I  shall  notice 
only  one.  '*  The  indefinitive  mood  expresses 
an  indefinite  or  general /orm."  Certainly  it 
is  not  the  mood  that  expresses  t,form,  but  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the/orm  of  the  verb,  or 
its  manner  of  meaning,  that  gives  name  to 
the  mood,  Thtform  is  sufficiently  definite, 
but  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb,  may 
be  said  to  be  general  or  indefinite, 

52  to  56.  Tense  means  time,  it  does  not  ea> 
press  time,  neither  does  the  verb  express  time. 
It  is  the  province  of  the  verb,  by  means  of 
its  various  modifications,  to  relate  to  certain 
portions  or  periods  of  time,  and  these  por« 
tions  or  periods  of  time  are  called  tenses. 

100.  <'  Both,  niher.  and  nnihsr''  are  in 
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the  list  of  conj  unctions.  These  words  have 
none  of  the  properties  of  conjunctions,  the 
connection  always  being  made  without  them. 
A  conjunction  is  always  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  or  member  which  it 
joins  on,  whether  the  different  members  are 
transposed  or  not.  Those  words  may  be 
omitted,  or  stand  either  before  or  after  the 
words  to  which  they  relate.  Both  may  be 
placed  before,  and  relate  to  two  or  more 
words  of  the  same  sort,  taken  conjunctively, 
and  the  connection  is  always  made  by  (md. 
Both  may  also  relate  to  two  or  more  phrases, 
or  propositions,  taken  conjunctively.  Either 
and  neither  are  used  as  alternatives,  and  are 
placed  before  and  relate  to  two  or  more 
words  or  phrases,  or  propositions  taken  dis- 
junctively, and  the  connection  is  always 
made  by  or  or  nor.  Some  persons  may  be 
at  a  loss  for  a  name  for  these  words,  as  they 
may  appear  to  relate  to  several  nouns,  or  ad- 
jectives, verbs,  participles,  adverbs,  or  prepo- 
sitions ;  but  if  we  supply  an  ellipsis,  which 
we  are  perhaps  authorized  to  do,  they  will 
always  have  the  character  of  defining  ad- 
jectives ;  as  I  saw  both  John  and  £dward, 
or  I  saw  John  and  Edward  both.  He  is  both 
great  and  good,  or  He  is  good  and  great 
both.  He  (does)  both  (things)  reads  and 
writes.  He  acts  (in)  both  (ways)  wisely  and 
prudently,  &c., 

171.  Relative  Pronouns,  &c.,  ^^s  and 
fXon. 

''jf«  is  used  as  a  relative  pronoun  after 
such  and  to;  as,  the  republic  honors  such 
men  as  serve  her  faithfully.** 

How  could  any  one  imagine  that  as^  in 
such  constructions,  is  a  relative  pronoun  ? 
A  relative  pronoun,  is  a  word  that  relates  to 
a  noun  in  an  antecedent  clause,  and  stands 
for  or  supplies  the  place  of  the  same  noun  in 
the  relative  clause.  It  is  true,  as  is  a  rela- 
tive in  such  constructions  and  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  which ;  the  only  difference  is, 
as  expresses  comparison,  and  which  does 
not.  In  the  sentence  under  consideration, 
such  means  a  certain  kind  or  sort,  as  means 
the  same  kind  or  sort,  but  not  necessarily 
the  same  men  and  the  sense  is,  *'  That  kind 
of  men,  which  kind  of  men  serve,  £lc., 

<'  Than  when  it  follows  7nore  has  the  na- 
ture of  a  relative  pronoun,  and  is  parsed  as 


such,  as,  more  men  apply  for  pensions  than 
deserve  reward." 

In  this  example,  tha7i  has  none  of  the 
properties  of  a  pronoun.  It  is  a  conjunc- 
tive-relaiive- adverb.  As  a  conjunction  it 
joins  on  a  member ,  as  a  relative,  it  always 
relates  to  an  adjective  or  adverb  in  the  com- 
parative degree,  for  its  antecedent,  and  never 
relates  to  a  noun  ov pronoun',  and  as  an  ad- 
verb, it  expresses  comparison  between  its  an- 
tecedent and  its  subsequent,  which  subse- 
quent it  modifies.  In  the  sentence  under 
consideration,  the  author  says,  "  The  ellipsis 
may  be  supplied,  &c.*'  I  say,  the  ellipsis 
must  be  supplied,  so  as  to  make  the  con- 
struction regular,  and  make  it  convey  the  in- 
tended meaning.  Than  never  was  a  sitnple 
conjunction  nor  a  relative  pronoun ;  it  has  a 
specific  and  uniform  meaning,  which  mean- 
ing is  never  changed  by  supplying  or  omit- 
ting to  supply  the  ellipsis.  The  meaning 
of  the  example  is,  "A  greater  number  of 
men  apply  for  pensions,  than  that  number 
is  great  which  deserve  to  be  rewarded.*' 
But  not  necessarily  the  same.  When  we 
say,  "  More  men  came,  than  stayed,*'  we  do 
mean  "the  same  men  came  thai  stayed.'* 

"The  verb  itself,  has  no  number  nor  per- 


son. 
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J{umber  and  person  are  modifications  of 
certain  words  ;  and  if  that  modification  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun,  which  denotes  that  it  is 
the  speaker,  is  properly  called  the  first  per- 
son, then  that  modification  of  the  verb  which 
denotes  that  the  speaker  is  the  actor,  is  as 
properly  called  the  first  person,  and  when 
the  actor  and  the  action  both  refer  to  the 
person  spoken  to,  then  they  are  ^oM  properly 
of  the  second  person,  &c.  Also  in  regard 
to  number,  if  that  modification  of  the  noun 
which  denotes  that  there  are  several  actors, 
is  properly  called  plural,  then  that  modifica- 
tion of  the  verb  which  denotes  several  ac- 
tions, or  that  an  action  is  performed  by 
several  joint  actors,  is  properly  said  to  be 
of  the  plural  number ;  otherwise  it  would 
be  improper  to  say  the  verb  agrees,  in  person 
and  number,  with  its  nominative,  for  there 
can  be  no  agreement  between  them,  except 
in  some  property  which  is  common  to  both. 

201.  *'  The  verbs  which  terminate  the  ac- 
tion on  an  object,"   &c.     Verbs  do  not  act ; 
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tbej  denote  'mction.     It   is  the  agent  that 
both  b^ns  and  terminates  the  action. 

230.  "  Conjunctions  connect  propositions. 
If  words  only,  these  words,  when  properly 
analysed,  are  found  to  belong  to  different 
propositions."  I  think  otherwise,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  examples;  as  six 
and /oar  make  ten."  "  A  sorrel  horse  and  a 
black  mule  compose  my  team."  "  The  King 
and  Queen  are  an  amiable  pair."  '*  The 
English  Parliament  is  composed  of  King  and 
IiOTflb,  and  Commons."  It  is  plain  that  no 
one  of  these  sentences,  can  be  resolved  into 
two  or  more  distinct  propositions. 

230.  "In  the  list  of  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tions he  gives  the  three  words  *'  as  well  as'* 
for  a  conjunction.  To  me  it  is  amusing,  to 
hear  '*  as  well  as"  called  a  conjunction.  Take 
the  following  example.  "  Cesar  as  well  as 
Cicero  was  remarkable  for  his  eloquence." 
Wdl\%  here  used  in  the  sense  of  justly,  or 
truly,  OT properly.  Each  of  these  men  was 
jwtiy  remarkable  for  his  eloquence,  and 
"CKsarwas  as  tec// (truly)  remarkable  for 
his  eloquence,  as  Cicero  was  well  (truly) 
remarkable  for  his  eloquence."  In  the  fore- 
going example,  the  first  as,  is  an  adverb  of 
comparison  and  modifies  the  adverb  well,  in 
the  first  number  of  the  sentence,  and  well 
modifies  remarkable,  and  remarkable  modifies 
Csesar.  The  second  o^,  as  a  conjunction, 
joins  on  the  following  number,  as  an  adverb, 
it  expresses  equality  of  comparison,  and  re- 
lates to  Of,  in  the  first  number,  as  its  antece- 
dent, it  modifies  the  adverb  well  understood 
in  the  second  number  of  the  sentence,  and 
IM&  modifies  remarkable  understood,  and  re- 
•or^^ understood  modifiies  Cicero.  Near- 
ly equivalent  to  the  following  expression. 
"CjEsar  was  that  well  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence,  which  well  Cicero  was  remarka- 
ble for  his  eloquence. 

254  obs.  6.  7.  20—259  obs.  2.  3.  It  would 
be  too  tedious  to  transcribe  all  these  obser- 
vations. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  nominatives 
connected  by  or  or  nor  always  belong  to  dif- 
ferent propositions ;  and  hence  this  Rule. 
"When  several  subject  nominatives  are 
connected  by  or  or  nor,  each  nominative 
must  have  its  own  verb,  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, to  agree  with  it  in  person  and  num- 
ber." »'  This  rule  will  embrace  all  the  con- 
stmctioni  in  these  five  notes. 


354  obs.  11.  <*The  c^/n^Kfire  adjective 
pronouns  require  a  singular  verb."  This 
rule  seems  to  give  the  adjective  the  power 
of  controlling  the  verb,  and  requiring  the 
verb  to  agree  with  the  adjective  instead  of 
its  nominative.  Nor  is  it  in  accordance 
with  his  Rule  XIV  (268)  which  says,  "  Ad- 
jectives agree  in  number  with  the  nouns, 
they  qualify  or  describe."  And  this  rule  is 
correct,  only  so  far  as  it  relates  to  adjectives 
implying  unity  or  plurality ;  for  when  they 
imply  neither  unity  nor  phtraHty^  there 
can  be  no  agreement  between  words,  ex- 
cept in  a  property  common  to  both.  In  the 
same  section,  he  says,  *'  Every  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  collective,  and  has  a  plural  sense ; 
as,  every  mountain  and  every  island  were 
moved  out  of  their  way.  Rev.  VIII.  14." 
If  it  is  sometimes  so  used,  what  in  the  rule, 
by  which  to  know  when  it  is,  and  when  it  is 
not  so  used  ?  But  the  truth  is,  these  dis- 
tributives always  belong  to  singular  nouns, 
and  notwithstanding  these  nouns  are  con- 
nected by  and,  they  belong  to  different  propo- 
sitions, each  noun  having  its  own  verb  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  to  agree  with  it.  The 
example  quoted  from  Rev.  is  a  palpable  er- 
ror. If  the  author  attempts  to  legalise,  or 
bring  under  rule,  all  the  ungrammatical  or 
irregular  constructions  which  may  be  found 
in  the  best,  and  most  carefully  written 
books,  he  will  have  an  onerous  task  to  per- 
form. 

256.  obs.  1.  "A  noun  meaning  the  same 
thing  with  another,"  &c.  Does  this  expres- 
sion literally  mean  any  thing?  I  suppose 
however  the  author  means,  ''  A  noun  mean- 
ing the  same  thing  which  another  noun 
means,"  &c.  / 

265.  obs.  13  to  18.  His  remarks,  in  these 
notes,  may  be  continued  without  end,  and 
should  have  had  no  beginning.  They  com- 
municate nothing  but  what  must  be  learned, 
by  our  daily  observation,  in  the  daily  use 
of  the  language.  They  are  nothing  more 
than  an  imperfect  definition  of  each  particu- 
lar proposition,  for  which  we  can  consult 
our  dictionaries,  if  we  do  not  understand 
them  without. 

270.  obs.  2,  third  part.*  "  When  the  prin- 
cipal verb  is  transitive,  the  nominative  be- 
comes objective,  and  the  infinitive  depends 
on  it."     If  there  is  any  meaning  in  this  sen- 
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tence,  there  is  at  least  great  want  of  perspi- 
cuity* One  who  did  not  know  the  thing  to 
be  impossible,  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the 
author  means,  that  the  subject  of  a  transi- 
tive verb  can  be  in  the  nominative  and  ob- 
jective cases,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  But 
by  aid  of  his  examples  which  follow,  and 
others  given  some  eight  or  ten  lines  above, 
we  may  arrive  at  his  meaning. 

271.  obs.  16.  •*  What  an  adverb ;  as,  Wkai 
with  the  cloak,  and  what  with  the  roquelaur, 
I  was  incumbered."  Surely  it  cannot  be 
doing  good  service,  to  attempt  to  legalise, 
and  bring  under  rule,  such  constructions  as 
this. 

"  Old  used  as  an  adverb ;  as,  He  grows 
old."  In  this  example  old,  is  as  truly  an  ad- 
jective as  in  any  construction  in  which  it 
can  be  found.  It  does  not  describe  the  man- 
ner of  an  action,  but  expresses  a  qualiiy  pro- 
duced by  the  action,  and  modifies  the  pro- 
noun Ae.  '*The  man  grows  (to  be)  old." 
Eggs  boil  (to  be)  bard."  '*  Bread  is  baked 
(to  be)  done." 

£71.  obs.  13  "Adverbs  are  often  used 
for  connectives,  qualifying  the  sentence  they 
connect;  as.  He  governs  his  children 
strictly,  while  he  loves  them  tenderly."  In 
this  example,  while  is  a  conjunctive  adverb, 
it  joins  on  a  clause,  but  it  does  not  modify 
that  clause.  It  relates  to  and  modifies  the 
two  verbs  governs  and  loves,  denoting  that 
both  verbs  relate  to  the  same  portion  or  point 
of  time.  All  conjunctive  adverbs  modify 
an  antecedent  and  subsequent  word,  unless 
the  antecedent  word  is  modified  by  some 
other  adverb. 

273.  Rule  18.  **  A  preposition  governs  a 
noun  in  the  objective  case,  and  shows  its  re- 
lation to  some  other  word."  Directly  the 
reverse  of  this  proposition  is  true.  A  prepo- 
aition  connects  a  subsequent  noun  or  pro- 
noun, to  an  antecedent  verb,  participle,  ad- 
jective, or  noun,  or  a  word  or  phrase  used  as 
a  noun,  and  shows  the  relation  of  the  ante- 
cedent to  the  subsequent  term  of  relation ; 
as,  '*  M>  hand  is  on  the  book***  Here  Aanc 
relates  to  book^  and  the  preposition  on,  show6 
the  manner  of  that  relation.  If  we  wish  to 
show  the  relation  of  book  to  ha9)d^  we  make 
bo^k  the  antecedent  term  of  relation,  and 
hmi  the  aubaequent  term,  and  use  another 


preposition  instead  of  on  ;  as,  "  The  book  is 
under  my  hand.** 

272.  obs.  6—273.  obs.  5.  "Satan  than 
whom."  Than,  a  preposition !  1  !  Notwith* 
^tanding  this  construction  is  several  times 
found  in  the  works  of  the  immortal  Milton, 
yet  it  is  a  gross  violation  of  syntax,  and  we 
are  under  no  obligations  to  attempt  to  bring 
under  rule,  any  irregular  construction,  mere- 
ly because  it  is  found  in  the  works  of  some 
great  author.  Take  this  same  quotation 
from  Milton.  "  Which,  when  Pelzebub  per- 
ceived, than  whom,  satan  excepted,  none 
higher  sat,  he  rose,"  ^.  Whom,  should  be 
^e.  Thus ;  **  Which  when  Bulzebub  per- 
ceived, he  rose,  &c.,  none  sat  higher  than 
he  (sat  high)  satan  excepted." 

Take  another  from  Milton.  '*  Belial  came 
last,  than  whom,  a  spirit  more  lewd  fell  not 
from  heaven."  FFAom  should  be  ^e.  Thus, 
*'  Beliel  came  last,  a  spirit  more  lewd  than 
he  (was  lewd)  fell  not  from  heaven." 

Take  one  from  Goldsmith.  '*  Alfred,  than 
whom,  a  wiser  prince  never  reigned,  was 
one  of  England's  first  Kings."  Whom  should 
be  he.  Thus,  *'  Alfred  was  one  of  England's 
first  Kings,  a  wiser  prince  than  he  (was  wise) 
never  reigned." 

272.  Obs.  7.  **  A  participle  used  Mzprep* 
osiiion,  can  have  no  relation  to  a  noun,  to 
qualify  or  predicate,  but  only  to  show  its  re« 
lation."  What  does  this  mean  ?  Can  have 
no  relation,  only  to  show  its  relaiian*  Rela- 
tion to  what? 

273.  Obs.  8.  "  Than  and  as  are  sometimes 
used  as  relative  pronouns  after  such,  more  and 
as-'*  Now  what  is  the  character  of  a  relative 
pronoun  f  It  relates  to  an  antecedent  in  the 
leading  clause,  and  supplies  the  place  of  that 
same  antecedent  in  the  relative  clause ;  as, 
**  I  saw  the  man  of  whom  you  spoke."  The 
man  whom  1  saw,  and  the  man  of  whom  you 
spoke,  are  the  identical  same  person.  But 
take  such  constructions  as  the  author  de- 
scribes. 

Take  the  following,  instead  of  the  exam- 
ples given  by  tde  author,  but  of  exactly  the 
same  construction.  Ex.  1.  "  He  bought 
^uch  books  as  were  burned  by  the  fire."  But 
not  the  same  books.  Ex.  2.  "  He  brought 
itore  men  Man  he  left''  Not  the  same  which 
he  left.  Ex.  3.  **  He  savd  as  many  as  he 
tOst."  Not  the  same  which  wer«  lost    Sup- 
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ply  the  ellipsis  so  as  to  make  the  construc- 
tion regular,  and  the  true,  compound  char- 
acter of  these  wonls  will  bo  apparent  :  viz.. 
(Do'nt  let  me  excite  your  ri>ibility  by  thf 
new  coinage  of  a  word)  conjunctive-relaiive- 
(ukerbs.  As  a  conj  unci  ion  they  join  on  a 
relative  clause,  as  a  relative,  they  relate  t(' 
an  nDtecedent  verb,  participle,  adjective  oi 
adverb,  and  as  an  adverb  they  modify  the ! 
same  word,  understood  in  the  relative  clause, ; 
to  which  they  relate  in  the  antecedent  clause.  ■ 

291.  Example  2.  **  He  is  as  good  as  hi>| 
ivord."  In  thid  example,  the  author  calls  the 
Ia$t  o«,  a  preposition,  in  the  sense  of  like. 
But  neither  of  these  words  can  be  made  to 
perform  the  office  of  a  preposition.  See  re- 
marks under  273.  Obs.  8.  In  this  sentence 
he^  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  actor 
for  the  ac/i072^.  "  Hi^  actions  are  as  good. 
01  his  word  (in  good.")  The  first  as  a  siinple 
adverb,  and  modifies  good,  the  second  as,  a 
coojuDctive  adverb,  joins  on  a  clause  and 
modifies  good  in  its  own  clause. 

292.  Example  3.  *'  He  is  as  true  as  the 
iOD."  This  sentence  he  construes  correctly, 
if  in  supplying  the  ellipsis,  he  had  put  one 
more  word;  Thus,  '<  He  is  oj  true  as  the 
ion  (is  true.")  In  a  direct  comparison  of 
either  the  qualities  or  actions  of  things  when 
either  the  positive  or  comparative  degree  is 
Qsed,  the  things  compared  belong  to  di^er- 
ent  propositions,  and  are  in  the  same  case- 

293.  Example  4.— Here  are  similar  con- 
stractions,  explained  in  a  manner  equally  as 
objectionable,  which,  any  one  who  wishes, 
can  examine  for  himself.  I  will  only  here 
idd,  that  <' to  construe  an  elliptical  sentence, 
ve  mast  take  the  text  precisely  as  it  stands, 
without  dropping  or  altering  any  word  in  it, 
aod  without  substituting  one  word  for  ano- 
other;  then  supply  the  ellipsis,  so  as  to  make 
the  construction  regular,  and  at  the  same 
time  convey  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
writer  or  speaker.*'  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  construction  is  irregular  and  anomalous, 
and  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  manufac- 
ture a  rule  to  suit  it. 

The  author's  mode  of  treating  those  exam- 
ples, under  the  head  of  ''  Idioms,"  is  calcu- 
lated to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and 
make  him  think  there  are  no  fixed  rules  by 
which  he  should  be  governed. 

On  page  177,  the  author  says,  <'No  iron 


rule  can  be  prescribed  for  the  solution  of  all 
grammatical  difficulties,  unless*  it  be  the  ge- 
neral rule,  that  ihe  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  employed  ^hall  determine  its  grammatical 
construction.*' 

This  rule  is  good,  and  to  it  I  most  cordial- 
'y  subscribe,  and  by  it  I  determine  the  char- 
icter  of  so,  as  and  than,  in  the  foregoing  and 
foliowinj^  constructions. 

294.  Example  5. — *•  He  is  more  eminent 
IS  a  soldier,  than  as  a  statesman."  In  this 
example  the  author  calls  as  ^preposition.  I 
call  it  an  adverb.  Let  us  supply  the  ellipsis 
according  to  my  rule,  and  thus  determine 
the  sense  according  to  his  rule ;  as,  "  He  is 
more  eminent  (considered)  as  a  soldier  (is 
considered)  than  (he  is  eminent,  considered) 
as  a  statesman  (is  consi'iered.)"  An  adjec- 
tive or  adverb  in  the  comparative  degree,  is 
always  followed  by  a  clause,  joined  on  by 
the  conjunctive  adverb  Man,  expressed  or 
understood,  and  the  things  compared  are 
always  in  the  same  case.  In  the  foregoing 
example,  he  is  compared  with  himself,  con- 
sidered in  two  diflferent  characters,  first  as  a 
soldier,  then  as  a  statesman  ;  and  according 
to  the  premises  laid  down,  soldier  and  states- 
man are  in  the  same  case,  and  belong  to  dif- 
ferent propositions;  and  furthermore,  that 
the  propositions  are  precisely  similar  in  form. 
He  is  eminent  to  a  certain  degree  consirler- 
ed  in  the  character  of  a  soldier.  He  is  em- 
inent to  a  certain  degree  considered  as  a 
statesman.  These  degrees  of  eminence  are 
dififerent  in  the  same  person,  considered  in 
different  characters.  In  the  first  number  of 
the  sentence  let  the  adverb  more  modify 
eminent,  and  let  the  conjunctive  adverb  thm 
connect  the  two  clauses  and  modify  emifunt 
in  the  second  clause.  The  adverb  as  in  each 
clause  modifies  the  verb  considered. 

302.  Example  13. — <*  You  have  rights  as 
well  as  I."  The  author  say,  the  first  as  qual- 
ifies well,  and  that  these  two  words  taken  to- 
gether qualify  the  second  as,  and  the  second 
as  qualifies  have.  Let  us  supply  the  ellipsis, 
and  then  examine  the  construction.  Well  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  justly,  truly  or 
properly.  The  sense  is,  **  You  as  well  have 
rights,  as  well  I  have  rights."  Each  as  mo- 
difies well,  expressed  or  understood,  iu  its 
own  number,  and  each  well  modifies  have  in 
its  own  number.    Tha  numbers  are  similar, 
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and  the  things  compared,  that  is,  the  pro- 
nouns fou  and  /  are  in  the  same  case  as  be- 
fore. 

308.  Example  19. — ''  ^s  is  a  relative  pro- 
noun when  it  follows  such.*'  (See  remark 
under  171.) 

313.  Example  24. — ''  To  save  himself  and 
household  from  amidst  a  world,  devote  to 
universal  wreck."  The  author  says,  ''From 
governs  the  succeeding  clause."  A  great 
mistake.  It  governs  some  noun  understood. 
It  may  do  to  supply  the  word  wreck,  as,  "  To 
save  himself  and  household  from  (the  wreck, 
which  wreck  is)  amidst  a  world  devote  to 
universal  wreck. 

''  He  looked  from  above  the  storm." 

<'  He  looked  from  below  the  precipice." 

"  He  fell  from  off  the  crag." 

These  prepositions  the  author  calls  double 
prepositions,  and  I  suppose  he  would  say 
that  each  one  governs  all  that  follows  it. 
This  however,  would  be  taking  quite  a  su- 
perficial view  of  the  subject.  The  first  pre- 
position in  each  line  has  an  object  under- 
stood, which  may  be  supplied  thus. 

**  He  looked  from  a  position  above  the 
storm." 

"  He  looked  from  a  position  below  the  pre- 
cipice." 

"  He  fell  from  and  off  the  crag." 

In  the  last  example,  each  preposition  re- 
lates to  the  same  noun  for  its  object.  <<  He  fell 
off  the  crag.  He  fell  from  the  crag.*^  Each 
preposition  expresses  a  different  and  distinct 
relation  to  its  object. 

314.  Example  25. — "Ida  stands  over 
against  Troy."  Over  qualifies  stands,  and 
against  governs  Troy.  Mirabile!  I  know 
not  what  particular  object  lies  between  Ida 
and  Troy,  to  which  the  preposition  over  re- 
lates ;  but  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  I  will 
suppose  a  river.  Then  the  example  may 
read  thus :  "  Ida  stands  over  the  river  against 

Troy:' 

I  have  passed  over  much  of  this  manual 
which  I  think  is  obnoxious  to  valid  objec- 
tions. It  takes  only  few  words  to  state  a 
proposition,  but  many  to  state  objections  to 
it ;  and  finding  that  my  remarks  have  ex- 
tended to  at  least  three  times  the  length  that 
was  intended,  I  will  proceed  no  further  with 
them.  Courtney. 


GONE  WITH  THE  DEAD. 

I. 

Tima  of  the  budding  thought, 
Hour  of  the  Holj  prayer. 
Moments  that  nerer  brought 
Sorrow  or  carking  care. 
Time  when  full  royaUy, 
Hope  conquered  despair, 
And  my  heart  loyally 
Nerer  dreanaed  of  a  snare^ 

Oh,  where  have  ye  fled  ? 

Gone,  gone  with  the  dead. 

H. 

Time  when  young  fancy  flew 

Free  rs  the  eagle's  flight, 

And  o*er  creation  threw 

Flashes  of  golden  light, 

While  on  my  youthful  bead, 

Distilled  the  balmy  dew, 

Intellect's  morning  shed, 

Ever  fresh,  ever  new- 
Ob,  where  have  you  fled? 
Gone,  gone  with  the  dead. 

III. 

Hopes  of  my  sunny  years, 
All  gorgeous  and  glowing. 
Drowned  now  in  blinding  tears 
That  scald  in  their  flowing ; 
Hopes  that  so  sweetly  hushed 
Each  trouble  and  sorrow, 
While  my  cheek  gayly  flushed 
With  a  brighter  to-morrow— 
Oh,  where  have  ye  fled  7 
Gone,  gone  with  the  dead. 

IV. 

Friejds  of  my  student  years, 
Friends  of  my  inner  soul, 
Ye  whose  consoling  cheers 
Brightened  the  shining  goal 
To  which  my  heart  aspired 
With  ardent  devotion, 
And  my  ambition  fired 
With  noble  emotion — 

Oh,  where  have  ye  fled  ? 

Gone,  gone  with  the  dead. 

V. 

Oflspring  of  early  loves, 
Who  with  your  angel  smile 
Came  like  two  gentle  doves 
Seeking  my  home  awhile, 
Awaking  a  new  sense 
Within  my  parent  heart, 
Growing  yet  more  intense 
As  I  saw  yo  depart— 

Oh,  where  have  yo  fled  ? 

Gone,  gone  with  the  dead. 

VI. 

Thou,  too,  who  art  to  me, 
Memory's  morning  star, 
(StiU  gazing  after  thee 
In  thy  bright  home  afur, 
I  pine  to  behold  thee 
In  thy  sweet  spirit  life, 
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Agua  to  enfold  thee 

With  thy  children,  my  wife!) 
Ob,  thou  too  hast  fled, 
Gone,  |;one  with  the  deed. 

VII. 

Whftt  then  is  life  to  me 
But  a  gbouI-hauQMd  plain, 
Wherein  I  oothinif  see 
Bat  the  bones  of  the  slain, 
While  gold,  fraud  and  power 
Ail  triamphantly  rei^, 
And  homan  souls  cower 
Before  the  mighty  God — Gaiu. 
But  soon  'twill  be  said — 
Gone,  gone  with  the  dend  \ 


Richmond,  Jamtary^  1855. 
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WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary — the 
oldest  except  Harvard  University  in  the 
I'nited  States,  was  chartered  in  1692,  by 
King  William  III  and  Queen  Mary,  who 
gave  oat  of  their  private  means  nearly  2000 
poands  sterling  towards  erecting  the  neces- 
sary boildings. 

this  with  20,000  Acres  of  land,  the  office 
of  Surveyor  General  in  virtue  of  which  one 
sixth  of  the  fees  received  by  public  Surveyors 
in  the  Colony,  and  the  sole  power  of  ap- 
pointing them,  were  given,*  and  one  penny  a 
pound  in  all  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland — granted  in  the  charter  2000 
pounds  raised  by  subscription  in  the  Colony 
and  a  gift  of  200  pounds  from  the  House  of 
Burgesses  constituted  the  endowment  of  the 
Coliege. 

The  House  of  Burgesses  in  1693  laid  a 
dot  J  on  all  skins  and  furs  exported,  to  be 
applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  col- 
lege—and  in  1726  on  liquors,  partly  for  the 
same  purpose  and  partly  for  *' founding 
scholarships." 

In  the  year  1759  a  grant  was  made  of  the 
proceeds  of  a  tax  imposed  on  pedlars.t 

The  sum  of  1000  pounds  was  appropria- 
ted in  1718  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  educating  at 
the  College  "  ingenious  young  men,  natives 
of  this  Colony.*' 

Scholarships  or  "  Foundations"  were  also 

*  AffiODf  the  Sarrejon  appointed  by  the  CoUere  were 
c!^3  Wasbmeton  and  Zachary  Taylor  of  Orange, 
Grsodfetber  of  the  late  General  Taylor. 

T  The  Annual  Talue  of  these  duties  before  the  RctoIu- 
^i-iS  **»«J  2900  pounds.    In  1776  they  did  not  ex- 


endowed  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  the  following  individuals— Col. 
Hill  of  Shirley  and  Robert  Carter  of  Coro- 
toman  the  Secretary  who  together  gave  200 
pounds — Mrs.  Bray,  widow  of  Capt.  Thom- 
as Bray  of  New  Kent,  200  pounds — Mrs. 
£lizabeth  Harrison  of  Surry  300  pounds, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Blair  500  pounds,  and 
Phillip  Lightfoot  Esq.  of  Sandy  Point  500 
pounds. 

Mrs.  Philarity  Giles  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
left  by  her  will,  dated  1717,  her  reversionary 
interest  in  from  three  to  four  hundred  acres 
of  land  on  the  Black  water  in  the  same 
county  to  the  ''Royall  College  of  William 
and  Mary." 

These  are  the  only  donations  known  to 
have  been  made  to  the  College  before  the 
revolution,  a  gilt  cup  and  Bible  presented  by 
lady  Gooch  of  England,  a  portrait  of  the 
Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  the  gift  of  his 
brother  the  Earl  of  Burlingham,  one  of  Dr. 
Blair  and  some  additions  to  the  library,* 
made  principally  by  Dr.  Blair.  After  the 
revolution  the  General  Assembly  gave  to 
William  and  Mary  College  the  Palace  lands 
and  the  houses  on  them,  a  tract  of  land 
known  as  the  Vineyard  near  Williamsburg, 
and  a  few  acres  not  far  from  Jamestown. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
Institution  previous  to  the  Revolution.  The 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  faculty 
are  still  extant,  extending  from  1729  to 
1783,  and  from  1790  to  the  present  time. 
The  early  records  are  very  meagre,  relating 
mostly  to  pecuniary  transactions.  The  site 
was  purchased  in  1693  and  the  foundation 
of  the  building  laid  shortly  afterwards.  The 
building,  designed  to  be  an  entire  square 
when  completed,  was  unfinished  in  1700, 
two  sides  having  been  built.  From  this 
time  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  which  the 
College  was  allowed  a  representative,  held 
its  sessions  in  it,  till  1705,  when,  together 
with  the  library  and  Philosophical  apparatus, 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.t  Measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  rebuild  it,  but  owing 
to  the  want  of  available  means,  and  the  scar- 
city of  workmen,  the  present  building  was 
not  finished  till  1723. 

*  A  few  books  were  presented  by  Governors  Spots- 
wood  and  Dinwiddic. 

t  The  first  buildings  .^tood  about  200  feet  in  rear  of  the 
present. 
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The  first  President  was  Dr.  James  Blair, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, who,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  came  to  Virginia,  as  a  missionary 
in  1685.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  Com- 
missary or  representative  of  the  Bishop  in 
the  Colony.  He  revived  the  project  of  es- 
tablishing a  College,  entertained  as  early  as 
1620,  but  defeated  by  the  Indian  massacre  of 
1622.*  This  gentleman  may  with  justice  be 
termed  the  founder  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  his  acts,  exertions,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  contributing  most  largely 
to  its  success.  He  died  in  1743,  having  filled 
the  office  of  President  for  half  a  century. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  the  College 
consisted  oi  a  Divinity  school,  a  school  of 
Philosophy,  in  which  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mathematics  were  taught,  a  grammar  school, 
for  instructions  in  the  Ancient  Languages, 
and  an  Indian  school,  supported  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  fund  left  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
Boyle,t  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among 
the  infidels,  in  which  were  yearly  maintained 
and  educated  from  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  until  1776  from  8  to  10 
Indians. 

The  trustees  of  this  fund  purchased  with  it 
a  landed  estate  in  England  known  as  Brafier- 
ton  Manor,  the  rentst  of  which  were,  with 
the  exception  of  90  Pounds  paid  annually  to 

*  As  early  &«  1619,  UOOpoundti  were  raided  in  En;;lQnii, 
by  virtue  o<  letters  i^Kued  hy  the  King  to  the  Bishops,  foi 
founding  a  College  in  Virginia  tn  educate  and  train  In- 
dians. Oaring  ibis  year  it  wns  "  moved  and  obtained*'  b\ 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  IVenidenl  or  Governor  of  the  CutiiiMiu) 
in  Englund,  **that  10,000  acres  of  land  be  laid  tifl*  (or  (he 
University  at  Henrico,"  intended  not  only  for  the  lodinr 
College,  bnt  also  to  **  lay  the  Fouudaiiou  of  a  •'^einiuury  oi 
Learning  for  the  English,"  and  that  10.)  men  bo  B>*ut  Iroin 
Englund  as  tcnnnis  for  these  lands.  Out  of  the  renin, 
worth  it  was  suppoBed  200  pounds  a  year,  the  buildingr 
were  to  be  elected  and  the  Maator^  supported. 

Mr.  George  1  horjc  a  geutleioan  ol  his  Mnjcsiy'a  Priv^ 
Chamber  camo  over  to  bo  the  Superintendent  of  the  Col 
lege.  lb  1621  a  subscription  of  l'25poundf«  was  obtained, 
and  1000  acres  of  land,  with  5  servants  nnd  an  Ovprfieoi, 
werr*  allotted  by  the  Company,  to  endow  at  Charles  Cit,\ 
a  Collegiate  sch(>ol,  where  scholars  wrro  to  be  |treptireii 
for  admittance  into  the  College  at  Henrico. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  1622,  Mr.  Thorpe  unJ  blO  of  tht 
Colonics,  including  u  number  of  the  College  tCDnut.s, 
were  killed  by  the  Indians. 

This  caused  the  lands  to  he  aban 'onrd,  nnd  the  H.«(ah  !  liam  S.  Archer,  John  Nelson,  John  Tyler, 
H«hroentofa College  tube  dfh%ed,  till  Wiiimm  and  Marx  ;  and  Winfield  Scott,  among  the  most  distin* 

College  was  chartered.-S/iM's  liutory  of  Virginia.       ;       j^j^^ ^  j^  American  History. 

tMr.  Boyle  died  m  1691.  ;  '^  -^ 

X  Those  rents  were  worth  about  370  pounds  sterling  a 
year. 


the  <<  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  ia 
New  England  and  parts  adjacent/'  expended 
in  support  of  the  School. 

After  the  war  the  organization  of  the  Col- 
lege was  changed.  The  Divinity  school  was 
superseded  by  the  Law  School ;  the  Indian 
school  was  abandoned,  the  funds  by  which 
it  was  sustained  having  been  diverted  by  the 
English  Courts  of  Law  unto  a  different  chan- 
nel, and  the  Grammar  school  at  a  later  period 
gave  place  to  the  Professorship  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  the  College. 

The  number  of  students  in  1703  was  about 
30.  From  that  time  to  the  Revolution  the 
average  number  was  not  much  below  60.  Of 
this  number  from  10  to  15  were  received  on 
the  Scholarship  or  •*  Foundations."  There 
were  more  than  70  students  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.* 

Near  tlie  close  of  the  war  three  of  the 
Professors  and  more  than  thirty  of  the  stu- 
dents joined  the  army,  among  the  latter  was 
James  Monioe,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1781  the  exercises  of  the  College  were 
suspended,  and  the  buildings  were  alternately 
occupied  by  the  British  and  American  troops, 
the  summer  before  the  memorable  seige  of 
Yorktown. 

While  occupied  by  the  French  troops  the 
C'^llege  was  injured,  and  the  President's 
House  destroyed  by  fire.  The  latter  was 
subsequently  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  government.  How  long  the  College 
was  clo:-ed  does  not  appear  from  the  Record^s ; 
probably  not  more  than  one  year.  In  1790 
there  was  a  respectable  number  of  students. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  full  list  of 
Alumni  cannot  be  made  out. 

Imperfect  as  it  is,  it  contains  such  names 
as  Theodorick  Bland,  Peyton  Randolph,  Car- 
ter Braxton,  George  Wythe,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, John  Page,  Edmund  Randolph,  Jarnes 
Monroe,  John  Marshall,  James  Barbour, 
Phillip  P.  Barbour,  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh, 
Chapman  Johnson,  John  Randolph  of  Roa- 
noke, Spencer  Roane,  Littleton  W.  Tazewell, 
William  C.  Rives,  John  J.  Crittenden,  Wil- 


•Tho  present  Focifily  of  the  **  Phi  Beta  Kappa,*'  wag 
organised  at  Williain  and  Mary  College  as  early  as  1776* 
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FragQients  from  the  Memoirs  of  a  Spanish 

Nobleman. 

F*'om  the  French^  hy  Sophie  Pnnnitr. 
(CONCLUDED.) 

How  sad  are  the  only  rewards  of  that  love, 
n'hich  is  tny  life,  that  I  now  posses?,  tears 
and  unhappiness.  Heavens !  if  it  is  a  fatal 
presage — a  horrible  presentiment  fills  my 
soul  with  terror.  She  will  be  miserable- 
miserable  by  my  mad  jealousy.  I  fear  I  pos- 
sess not  that  within,  which  will  make  the 
happiness  of  a  wife.  Oh  Clara !  Dear  Clara ! 
are  these  the  only  fruits  of  that  union,  con- 
traded  under  the  auspices  of  death  ?  I  ought 
to  5peak :  it  is  imperative  upon  me  to  tell 
her  who  I  am  to  close  that  abyss,  which  my 
jealousy  has  dug  beneath  her  feet — ^but — 
but— the  repose  of  my  entire  life  will  be  ut- 
terly destroved — for  doubt — gnawing  doubt— 
more  terrible,  perhaps,  than  certainty  will 
pursue  me  even  in  her  arms. 

Clara  returned  ;  desiring  to  bring  her  back 
to  our  accustomed  positions,  I  addressed  some 
careless  question  to  her.  She  looked  upon 
me  with  such  an  expression ! — astonish- 
ment— anger — contempt.  To  look  upon  me 
with  contempt !  Clara  beware.  I  can  bear 
your  anger— can  glory  in  it — ^but  your  con- 
tempt, never !  For  an  instant  my  fury  was 
aroused,  and  I  felt  it  sparkle  in  ray  eyes. 
Clara  turned  away,  but  she  was  pale — pale 
as  the  shadowy  bride  of  my  fevered  imagi- 
tion.  She  took  a  seat  near  her  mother,  and 
in  a  dreamy,  bewildered  state,  she  suffered 
the  flowers  she  had  just  gathered,  to  fall  from 
the  folds  of  her  white  dress — her  soft,  white 
hand  huried  in  her  golden  ringlets — her  eyes 
>eemed  looking  into  the  future,  and  her  soul 
withdrawn  into  that  world  which  lives  within 
us.  Satisfied  with  her  presence,  looking 
upon  the  treasure  I  knew  was  all  my  owfiy  I 
*as  happy — a  silence,  teeming  with  thoughts, 
bad  established  between  her  and  myself,  a 
nameless,  mysterious,  and  sweet  relation— 
when  her  mother  cast  me  from  heaven  to 
parth  by  saying,  "  Are  you  still  thinking  of 
Stlvator?'*  Salvator!  That  name  has  awaken- 
ed my  slumbering  honor.  Clara  trembled 
^  if  she  had  committed  a  fault.     No  it  was 
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not  of  her  husband  she  was  thinking — it  was 
of  her  lover.  It  was  of  that  infamous  being, 
who  outraging  hospitality,  comes  to  tarnish 
her  purity  and  destroy  her  peace  I  How  I 
hate  him  1  Can  it  be  that  Clara  bates  bim 
not?  Where  is  her  virtue?  Where  is  her 
honor,  if  her  whole  being  revolts  not  against 
this  degrading  treachery  ?  What !  He  who 
calls  himself  her  husband's  friend,  dares  to 
regard  her  with  love,  and  indignation  glitters 
not  in  her  eyes !  He  dares  to  gather  up  her 
tears,  and  is  not  shamefully  driven  from  her 
presence  I  Doubtless  she  awaits  his  vows. 
Perhaps  desires  them.  Madness!  The  thought 
kills  me.  But  I  shall  speak,  I  will  say  to 
her ,  "  /  lave  you  P*  Yes  Clara  I  you  shall  read 
the  innermost  depths  of  my  soul.  You  shall 
hear  the  devoted,  deep,  exacting  love  I  bear 
you  ;  but  tremble  whilst  you  listen :  for  every 
favor  which  you  grant  your  lover ,  your  hus- 
band will  call  you  to  a  terrible  account ! 

— I  must  go.  Fernando  writes  to  me  that 
the  negotiations  which  brought  me  to  Paris 
cannot  be  terminated  without  me.  Never 
was  duty  so  painful — to  leave  without  know- 
ing if  the  memory  of  a  husband  be  a  sufiicient 
guarantee  for  the  dangers  of  absence.  But 
no!  no!  Before  I  leave  this  place  I  must 
read  the  depths  of  her  soul. 

— ^Hearing  of  my  precipitate  departure,  Clara 
manifested  but  little  emotion.  More  free  in 
the  exhibitions  of  her  feelings,  Madam  d'  Au- 
bigneux  protested  the  country  would  be  in- 
tolerable after  my  departure,  and  exacted  a 
promise  from  me  to  spend  some  time  on  the 
mountains,  on  my  return  to  Madrid.  Clara 
added  not  a  single  word  to  her  mother's  en- 
treaties, but  she  blushed  when  I  replied  in  a 
decided  tone  ''Certainly  I  will  not  cross 
the  mountains  without  calling  to  receive  your 
commands  for  Spain." 

—-This  evening  has  been  charming.  In  a 
dreamy  reverie  Clara  spoke  but  little.  Her 
mother,  on  the  contrary,  was  more  officious 
than  ever.  When  I  arose  to  leave,  Madame 
d' Aubigneux  was  moved.  '*  I  will  soon  re- 
turn," said  I  to  her — and  turning  to  Clara, 
whose  extreme  coldness  revealed  her  sensi- 
bility, by  the  care  she  took  to  conceal  it,  I 
murmured  a  few  unintelligible*  words  whilst 
bending  over  the  hand  she  held  out  to  me. 
For  myself,  at  least,  the  moment  for  my 
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adieus  to  her,  had  not  arrived.  No,  it  is  not 
thus  I  leave  her.    My  fate  must  be  decided. 

— Every  morning,  by  the  order  of  her  phy- 
sician, Clara  goes  for  warm  milk,  to  a  farm 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  castle.  Having 
rendered  some  service  to  the  owner,  I  will 
go  to-morrow  under  the  pretext  of  ofiering  my 
assistance  to  him  again. 

— I  have  spoken !  and  all  the  torments  of 
hell  are  burning  within  me.  I  have  spoken, 
and  I  am  the  most  miserable  of  men.  Love, 
jealousy,  regret,  fear,  remorse,  every  passion 
tears  my  heart  in  its  fury,  and  ray  soul  is  in 
a  storm  of  passions.  Oh  Clara!  ungrateful, 
insensible  Clara,  did  I  merit  this  ? 

When  I  arrived  at  the  farm,  she  had  just 
gone  into  a  lower  room,  and  hidden  by  a  green 
curtain,  I  could  look  upon  her  without  being 
a»een.  Fool !  I  imagined  it  was  my  depar- 
ture which  caused  the  profound  sadness  upon 
her  features.  Encouraged  by  these  deceit- 
ful indications,  I  dared  to  enter  the  chamber 
where  she  was  alone.  She  was  terrified  on 
beholding  me. 

**Don  Alvar!  you  here!" 

She  arose  to  fly,  but  her  strength  failed,  and 
she  fell  back  upon  a  chair.  "  Yes  madame, 
it  is  I,  Don  Alvar,  who  about  to  leave  you, 
perhaps  forever,  finds  it  impossible  to  leave 
with  those  cold  adieux.  Whatever  be  the 
fate  which  awaits  me,  I  need  vour  commis- 
eration.  I  long  to  impress  upon  ray  heart 
once  more,  that  voice,  those  features,  that 
smile,  whose  memory  will  never  leave  me." 

**  Don  Alvar— this  language"— 

'*  Is  that  of  the  truest,  tenderest  love.  Oh 
fly  not  from  me.  Listen  to  me  Clara.  So 
long  have  I  loved  you  and  been  silent!" 
and  unable  to  control  myself,  I  fell  at  her 
feet  and  poured  out  my  love,  my  idolatry ! 
At  that  moment,  I  swear  by  Heaven,  all  idea 
of  proving  her  faith  and  virtue,  had  vanished. 
I  had  but  one  desire,  one  feeling,  one  thought  I 
To  be  loved  by  Clara.  To  be  loved  for  my- 
self. But  strong  in  her  indifference,  and 
still  stronger  in  her  virtue,  she  arose  proud 
and  commanding,  and  with  a  voice  trembling 
with  indignation  said, 

**Don  Alvar,  arise." 

I  arose,  with  my  heart  frozen  by  her  cold- 


ness. 


I? 


*' Leave  me. 

I  left,  humiliated,  confounded,  despairing. 


Where  did  that  timid  woman  learn  those 
looks,  those  tones,  which  subdued  and  awed 
me  ?  I  trembled  at  her  indignation.  Mj 
horse  stood  before  the  door,  and  leaping  upon 
him,  I  rushed  furiously  from  the  hateful 
spot. 

—She  does  not  love  me.  What  is  life  to  me 
now?  Fool!  you  would  try  her  strength, 
and  like  a  drivelling  idiot,  you  now  weep  over 
it.  Yes,  weep !  weep  tears  of  blood.  Oh  the 
inconsistencies,  the  waywardness  of  the  hu- 
man heart  I  Alas  !  the  frenzy  of  ray  love  has 
stifled  the  madness  of  jealousy — my  honor 
is  saved,  but  my  happiness  is  forever  lost. 
Oh  Clara,  my  adored  wife,  how  can  I  give 
you  up  ?  She  does  not  love  me. 

— I  am  on  the  road  to  Paris.  Every  turn  o( 
the  wheel  which  takes  me  farther  from  her, 
increases  my  dejection.  There  are  moments 
when  I  am  tempted  to  turn  back.  Distance, 
like  the  future,  we  dare  not  trust.  But  why 
there,  instead  of  here  ?  To  expose  myself  to 
her  anger,  her  disdain  ?  I  know  well,  it  would 
require  but  one  word  for  her  to  receive  me 
as  her  lord.  But  Salvator,  have  you  fallen 
so  low,  that  you  are  content  to  be  loved  by 
contract  ?  To  reclaim  that  plighted  faith,  that 
duteous  love,  would  be  wise,  perhaps,  Clara's 
pride  would  be  appeased.  But  my  love,  my 
heart,  which  dreamed  of ,  the  happiness  of 
heaven.  Oh  nothing  but  her  love  will  con- 
tent  me— I  will  abjure  my  rights  forever, 
rather  than  assert  them  by  authority. 

— For  more  than  two  months,  I  have  been 
chained  here  by  vain  forms,  and  still  nothing 
advances-— my  life  seems  suspended.  How 
I  long  to  break  these  golden  chains,  which 
now  press  me  to  the  earth.  Cold,  silent,  and 
reserved*— how  would  these  chattering  French 
be  amazed,  if  they  could  see  the  fire  which 
consumes—- the  concealed  fires  of  the  volca- 
no which  are  known  only  when  they  ex- 
plode. How  these  malignant  mockers  would 
laugh,  could  they  read  my  haughty  soul, 
know  that  it  was  imprisoned  by  a  thought — 
that  I  who  looked  with  pity  and  contempt 
upon  their  little  intrigues — cloved  to  mad- 
ness, and  whom  ?  my  wife  !  They  would 
brand  me  a  fool,  madman.  No  matter.  Say 
to  the  ambitious,  who  dream  of  power;  to 
the  savant,  who  sees  in  the  future,  a  place  in 
the  academy ;  to  the  student  inventing  a 
new  theory,  their  aims  were  false — they  would 
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never  attain  to  what  they  aspire— wouW  they 
listen  ?  Not  a  m  oment ,  careless  of  your  opin- 
ion, they  woald  still  pursue  their  designs, 
and  they  are  right,  for  they  only  know  and 
feel  the  mighty  impulse  which  urges  them 
on.    Thus  it  is  with  me. 

—Thank  heaven  all  is  terminated.  To- 
morrow I  set  off.  Fernando  will  bear  my  de- 
spafches  to  Madrid  and  return  to  await  my 
orders  at  Bayonne.  Once  more,  I  will  quaff 
intoxication  from  her  eyes  and  voice.  I 
shudder  to  think  the  few  days  which  may  be 
granted  to  me,  may  be  my  last— for  my 
resolution  is  irrevocable.  If  my  return  causes 
her  no  emotion,  if  she  is  indifferent  to  my 
dejection,  if  she  shews  no  interest,  no  sym- 
pathj  for  me,  I  will  depart  in  silence,  and 
Clara  shall  never  know  that  I  had  a  right  to 
aact  a  love,  I  could  not  inspire. 

I  strewed  gold  and  rushed  with  the  speed 
of  lightning  along  the  road.  Accustomed  to 
my  Spanish  phlegm  Fernando  is  astonished 
at  the  irritation  the  least  delay  causes  roe. 
He  knows  not  that  my  life,  more,  my  happi- 
ness or  misery  rests  at  the  end  of  this  journey. 

I  have  seen  her,  and  heaven  permitted 
oar  interview  far  from  all  others'  eyes.  I 
hare  seen  her,  and  tremble  still  at  the  emo- 
tion I  felt  when  I  saw  her,  as  I  turned  in  the 
foot  path  which  winds  around  the  mountain, 
on  which  the  castle  is  situated.  Wishing  to 
take  her  by  surprise,  I  had  not  announced 
my  arrival.  I  was  walking  on  occupied  with 
bot  one  idea,  recalling  every  look,  every 
tone,  every  emotion,  longing  to  draw  from 
them  some  hope.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  slender, 
elegant  woman,  sitting  upon  a  green  slope  of 
the  mountain,  reclining  upon  a  bed  of  flow- 
ery heath,  she  was  writing  upon  her  tablets 
sad  thoughts,  for  her  attitude  was  dejected. 
I  soiUy  approached  her,  I  could  not  dbtin- 
goish  her  features,  but  the  blond  ringlets 
flowing  over  her  snowy  neck,  her  graceful 
form,  the  little  foot  peeping  from  the  folds  of 
her  dress,  all  told  me  it  was  Clara,  my  Clara. 
Mpttating  with  hope  and  fear,  I  threw  my- 
^  at  her  feet.  Oh  happiness,  it  is  not  dis- 
dain I  read  in  her  eyes,  it  is  surprise,  plea- 
»nre. 

"  Is  it  you  Don  Alvar,  come  at  last  r  I  did 
not  hope  to  see  you  again  ?'' 

She  bent  her  head  and  hid  her  blushes 
upon  my  shoulder.    Oh  moment  to  be  eter- 


nally remembered.  The  woman  whom  I 
adored,  was  in  my  arms,  her  heart  throbbed 
against  mine,  she  repulsed  me  not.  Now  I 
can  die,  ybr  I  have  Kved!  Confused  ideas  of 
heaven  opening,  and  an  angel  coming  dowQ, 
of  an  eternity  of  love,  rushed  into  my  mind. 
My  happiness  was  too  overwhelming,  a  cloud 
veiled  my  eyes.  I  was  falling,  when  her 
voice  recalled  me  back  to  life. 

<*  Don  Alvar,  what  is  the  matter,  speak  I 
pray  you.*' 

I  looked  up  to  her.  "Is  it  indeed  you, 
Clara  ?  Do  you  look  upon  me  without  anger  ^ 
without  overwhelming  me  with  your  con- 
tempt ?**  These  words  recalling  the  day  of 
my  farewell,  dashed  out  the  joy  which  had 
sparkled  in  her  eyes,  a  cloud  passed  over  her 
brows,  she  arose  with  dignity.  She  opened 
her  lips  to  speak.  *'  Speak  not  Clara,  I  im- 
plore you  !  destroy  not  utterly  my  happiness. 
Illusion  or  reality  let  me  still  believe  myself 
pardoned,  still  believe  you  compassionate 
me,  stiir*— 

"  Why  recall  a  moment  of  error  I  wish  to 
forget  ?  Don  Alvar,  you  know  I  am  not  my 
own,  but,  if  I  repulse  a  love  which  offends 
me,  I  still  attain  for  you'  a  sister's  affection. 
Why  reject  my  hand  ?  Cannot  you  appreci- 
ate the  charm  of  that  pure  friendship,  that 
holy  tie  I  offer  you  ?  I  have  long  desired  a 
friend,  Don  Alvar  be  that  friend,  be  that 
mentor  my  weakness  so  much  needs." 

And  whilst  she  spoke,  the  virtuous  confi- 
dence of  innocence  beamed  over  her  fea- 
tures, her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  as  if  calling 
upon  it  to  witness  her  innocence,  her  purity 
of  heart.  Something  of  holiness  calmed  the 
impetuous  feelings  which  agitated  my  soul. 
I  respected  her.  ''But  Clara,"  said  I  sigh- 
ing, ''  this  friendship  which  you  describe  so 
sweetly,  may  suffice  for  angels,  but  think 
you  a  man  can  be  satisfied  with  it  ?" 

''  Why  not  ?  men  should  give  us  an  exam- 
ple of  courage.  Noble  Alvar,  you  will  not 
destroy  my  hopes,  you  will  stifle  a  sinful 
love,  you  will  be  worthy  of  the  esteem,  the 
friendship  I  offer  you.  If  you  knew  the  pure 
joy  I  feel  at  this  moment,  how  calm  my  soul, 
how  peaceful  my  heart,  you  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  exchange  your  reproving  conscience 
for  a  peaceful  one." 

Desiring  to  lull  her  alarm,  and  strengthen 
her  security,  I  promised  all  she  desired.     To 
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overcome  my  love.  To  lore  her  as  9l  brother. 
To  advise  her  as  ^friend.  But  whilst  prom- 
ising, I  covered  her  hand  with  kisses,  and 
1  felt  my  looks  belied  my  words.    She  arose. 

''  Let  us  return  to  the  castle,  my  mother 
will  be  happy  to  see  you/' 

I  obeyed.  Satisfied  by  my  submission, 
Clara  leaned  upon  my  arm  with  a  confidence 
which  seemed  to  say,  '*  I  trust  in  you.''  She 
spoke  not,  but  many  things  were  asked  and 
answered  in  our  silence.  To  be  near  her, 
was  happiness  enough  for  me  then.  The 
servants  seeing  us  at  a  distance,  apprised 
Madame  d'Aubigneux  of  my  return,  she  ran 
to  me  with  open  arms.  I  heartily  embraced 
her,  and  the  pleasure  and  interest  with  which 
they  listened  to  the  events  of  my  journey, 
gave  me  a  foretaste  of  that  delightful  charm, 
which  I  one  day,  hope  to  realize  in  the  bosom 
of  domestic  happiness. 

Whocan  flatter  himself  that  he  understands 
a  woman's  heart.  Clara's  confusion,  her 
artless  joy,  her  promises  of  friendship,  ever 
the  prelude  to  love  among  women,  filled  roe 
with  the  ho[>e  of  being  loved.  I  reproached 
myself  for  not  repaying  by  a  frank  confession, 
the  smiling  welcome  which  she  gave  me.  My 
happiness  lasted  but  a  dsy.  Alas  1  it  is  not 
me  she  loves.  She  has  made  to  herself  a 
hero,  a  god,  whom  she  adores  under  the 
name  of  Salvator— and  she  will  never  love 
Don  Alvar ! 

Chance  furnished  me  with  this  fatal  know- 
ledge. This  morning  before  visiting  the 
chateau,  I  desired  to  see  the  place  where  I 
first  met  her  yesterday,  in  all  her  childlike 
simplicity  and  loveliness,  and  gently  rocking 
myself  in  the  cradle  of  my  hopes,  I  promised 
myself  a  happiness  near  at  hand.  I  struck 
against  something,  it  was  Clara's  tablets, 
which,  in  her  confusion  she  had  left.  I  trem- 
bled to  think  I  held  my  fate  in  my  own  hands, 
that  I  now  had  it  in  my  power  to  read  the 
secrets  of  her  inmost  soul.  I  hesitated  some  | 
moments.  My  delicacy  forbade  me  to  pry ; 
into  her  secrets,  but  the  hope  of  stealing  that 
avowal  of  love,  without  which  I  could  not| 
live,  overcame  my  scruples,  and  I  opened 
the  tablets.  Never  was  indiscretion  more 
bitterly  punished. 

BXTRACTS  FBOM  CLARA'b  TABLKTS. 

"  My  love  for  Salvator.  began  by  his  bed  of 
suffering,  bis  noble  endurance,  bis  patience, 


his  tenderness  for  his  father,  won  my  love. 
Yes  I  am  proud,  I  am  happy  to  be  the  wife 
of  Salvator.  Where  is  he  r  whilst  I  call  for 
him  and  await  him  why  comes  he  not  P  Tbey 
tell  me  he  will  come — come  to  reclaim  the 
vows  I  gave  him — and  I  will  love  him  so 
devotedly,  he  will  repay  me  with  his  own. 

''  Don  Alvar  has  been  here  for  some  days. 
His  presence  should  have  enlivened  our  sol- 
itude, but  I  am  sadder  than  before  he  came, 
he  is  young,  handsome,  but  the  authority  of 
his  voice,  his  noble  features,  the  dignity  of 
his  mien,  inspires  me  with  something  of  fear. 
His  look  seems  to  plunge  into  my  soul,  in- 
timidates me,  freezes  me.  Is  he  commis- 
sioned by  Salvator  to  study  m}'  character? 
What  brought  him  here  ?  I  know  not — but  I 
tremble — a  presentiment  tells  me  he  will  ex- 
ercise a  fatal  influence  over  my  destiny. 

'*  Don  Alvar  is  generous,  but  he  relieves 
me  more  than  he  consoles ;  he  is  proud,  but 
has  no  forbearance  for  pride  in  others.  He 
brooks  no  contradiction,  and  his  slightest 
word  is  law.  I  believe  he  is  a  superior  be- 
ing— ^but  I  feel  ill  at  ease  in  his  presence — 
he  appears  to  dominate  over  me— to  subject 
me  to  his  will.  What  right  has  he  ?  He  is 
Salvator's  friend — but  Salvator  has  not  dele- 
gated his  authority  to  him.  To  my  husband 
I  owe  love,  submission,  obedience.  To 
Don  Alvar  nothing. 

"For  some  day?  new  feelings  have  agitated, 
tormented  me.  Enthusiastic  in  the  praise 
and  glory  of  his  country,  Don  Alvar  has  re- 
lated to  me  the  romances  of  the  Cid — his 
sparkling  eyes,  his  enthusiasm  filled  me  with 
emotions  I  do  not  understand.  I  long  to  be 
blessed  with  that  love  Don  Alvar  describes 
so  well.  Oh  my  Salvator,  when  will  you 
come  to  bestow  upon  me  that  life  I  dream  of, 
without  comprehending  it !  Delay,  coldness, 
is  killing  me — my  sad  days  are  falling  ofiT 
like  the  petals  of  a  rose.  Don  Alvar  is  gone. 
My  presentiment  has  not  deceived  me— he 
loves  me !  1  can  be  loved.  Oh,  Salvator, 
why  will  you  expose  me  to  the  danger  of 
hearing  another  say,  '  I  love  you.'  His 
neglect  will  kill  me~-my  health  suffers— my 
mother  is  anxious.  She  often  asks  what  is 
the  matter  with  me.  Aias !  my  illness  arises 
from  my  heart — ^it  agitate:?,  it  torments  me. 
Don  Alvar  comes  not.      My  fate  is  to  be 
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abudoned  bv  all  I  care  for.  But  to  be  the 
object  of  a  sinful  love — I,  the  wife  of  Salva- 
tor.  But  I  repulsed  him — Salvator  has  noth- 
JDg  to  reproach  me  with.  Why  will  he  not 
cone  to  tear  me  from  myself.  Is  it  hope  or 
fear  which  causes  my  heart  to  throb  so  wild- 
ly when  I  think  on  seeing  of  him  ?  Don  Al- 
var  delays  his  return.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong 
in  wishing  it — ^butl  desire  a  friend  so  much. 
A  friend,  you  understand  Don  Alvar.  No 
more  of  that  love  which  frightens  me.  I  will 
feel  ao  compassionate^-will  sympathise  with 
yooso  tenderly,  that  you  cannot  be  unhappy." 

Whilst  reading  these  unfoldings  of  my 
wife's  heart,  I  felt  by  turns  irritated  and  ap- 
peased, wounded  and  touched.  Clara's  soul, 
like  the  beautiful  spring  tide,  is  full  of  hopes. 
How  inexpressibly  dear  it  would  be  to  be 
faer'a  alone,  her  only  thought  joy,  hope,  hap- 
{riness.  But  that  phantom  of  her  imagina- 
tion, Salvator,  that  imaginary  being,  she  has 
adorned  with  every  virtue.  It  is  him  she 
loTes.  Imperious  and  haughty,  Don  Alvar 
can  be  nothing  to  her  but  a  friend,  a  confi- 
dent I  the  confident  of  her  love  for  anoth- 
er. The  idea  is  insupportable.  No— I  play 
no  second  part  to  anoUier— -her  friendship  is 
an  outrage.    I  must  have  her  /ove. 

—I  kaow  it  may  appear  base,  barbarous  in 
the  extreme,  to  wish  to  inspire  this  pure  wo- 
man with  a  loTe  for  which  she  will  reproach 
herself  as  a  crime.  But  this  thought  lulls 
QJ  accusing  conscience.  Whilst  attacking 
the  rights  of  a  husband,  I  maintain  that  I 
protect  them,  for  it  is  certain  that  if  she  does 
Dot  love  me  now,  she  never  will,  and  what 
vili  become  of  ber,  when  she  finds  in  Sal- 
ritorthe  defects  of  Alvar  r  Besides,  should 
1  not  fear  that  deceived  in  her  hopes  she 
will  elsewhere  seek  the  type  of  that  perfec- 
tion which  exists  only  in  her  imagination  ? 
The  thought  is  madness — I  know  it  is  an 
o^ttrage  to  her.  But  this  fiendish  jealousy 
vhich  devours  me  I  am  not  accountable  for. 
It  itt  a  vice  of  my  nature — ^an  infirmity  of  my 
soul.  Clara  alone  can  cure  me  of  it.  Will 
she  do  it  ?  What  untold  joy,  could  I  see  her 
jealous,  exacting.  Yes,  I  could  draw  the 
poignard  from  my  heart  and  kiss  it  with 
transport  if  h4fr  hand  struck  me.  My  thoughts, 
roy  life,  ray  soul  is  hcr's — her*s  only,  and  I 
a*k  from  her  nothing  but  what  I  have  given. 


Impelled  by  the  irresistible  force  of  my  feel- 
ings, I  find  it  impossible  to  control  them. 
Clara's  coldness  fills  me  with  indignation— 
not  the  least  favor,  the  least  look  to  sustain 
my  sinking  hopes.  Madame  d'Aubigneux 
begins  to  suspect  the  cause  of  my  sadness— 
her  friendship  is  not  altered  by  it,  but  she 
observes  me  with  an  attention  which  fatigues 
me,  and  never  leaves  me  alone  with  her 
daughter.  Your  prudence  comes  too  late. 
Can  you  extiunguish  the  volcano  with  your 
breath  ?  You  should  have  crushed  the  first 
spark.  If  my  pride  only  were  concerned,  I 
could  speak — but  my  happiness  hangs  upon 
this  event,  and  my  mil  is  indomitable — I  will 
ketp  silence  and  pursue  my  designs  in  spite 
of  your  watchfulness. 

At  last  I  was  alone  with  her.  Sent  for,  in 
haste,  by  a  sick  person — ^Madame  d'Aubig- 
neux  could  not  refuse  the  call  of  chari^, 
Clara  wished  to  go,  but  her  mother  fearing 
contagion  refused.  Some  words  seemed  to 
invite  me  to  ofi*er  my  arm,  but  I  feigned  ig- 
norance and  she  left,  casting  upon  me  a  sin- 
gular glance  of  prayer,  compassion  and  re- 
proach. But  where  had  I  time  to  analyze 
all  this  ?  Clara  was  alone  with  me,  troubled 
confused,  she  aj^ared  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  picture,  which  I  felt  con- 
vinced, she  saw  not.  I  approached  hei^— I 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  fervently.  **  Don 
Alvar  is  this  your  promise  ?"  she  demanded, 
withdrawing  her  hand.  The  gesture  cut  me 
to  the  soul.  ''  In  what  have  I  failed  ?"  I 
asked  with  a  little  smile.  *'  Am  I  not  calm, 
tranquil,  happy  ?  Have  I  not  loved  you  as 
a  brother?"  If  you  are  happy,  why  that 
mocking  smile  ?  why  those  touching  words 
which  tear  my  heart.  Why  these  looks  and 
sighs  which  disturb  my  peace;  oh  Dctti 
Alvar — is  this  the  friendship  you  promised  ? 
"No!  no!"  I  thundered.  "It  is  love,  anger, 
misery.  You  remain  indifierent  to  my  tor- 
ments, that  indifference  fills  me  with  indig- 
nation. Clara  you  must  love  me  or  I  die." 
"Am  I  not  your  sister?"  "Curses  on 
that  word !"  Leave  these  subtle  distinctions, 
say  you  love  me.  I  ask  no  more."  "  You 
forget  another  is  my  husband !"  "  Your 
husband !  No  Salvator  is  a  monster — a  ty- 
rant unworthy  of  your  love.  Mistrust  him, 
mistrust  me.     I  hafe  Salvator,  I  hate  my- 
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self,  and  at  times  I  hate  you,  poor  victim 
who  know  only  to  suffer  and  weep  ?"  "Don 
Alvar  you  frighten  me,  there  is  delirium  in 
your  eyes,  madness  in  your  words.  My 
friend,  Don  Alvar,  recollect  yourself."  "  You 
are  right,"  I  interrupted  her.  **  My  hrain  is 
maddened,  my  mind  is  lost,  my  reason  is 
dead.  If  you  knew  all.  But  hold,  only 
say,  '  I  love  you,'  and  that  one  sentence 
will  assure  you  and  myself,  untold  happi- 
ness." "  Can  happiness  dwell  with  remorse  ?" 
"  Why  do  you  speak  of  remorse?"  **  Why 
he  asks  me  why.  I  am  Salvator's  wife !" 
<' Still  Sal vator!  still  that  phantom  hetwixt 
you  and  me?  Go — love  him,  and  in  vain 
will  you  await  his  return  !  Love  him  and 
you  will  know,  as  I  do,  all  the  agony  of  a 
hopeless  love !"  I  will  no  longer  hear  your 
cruel  predictions,  and  whatever  may  he  the 
feelings  of  my  heart,  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  dlie  unhappy  than  live  guilty," 
and  in  the  agony  of  her  soul,  she  murmured, 
in  low,  imploring  tone;*  "Oh  my  husband 
why  will  you  not  come  to  save  me?"  I 
could  scarcely  resist  the  appeal.  But  she 
must  love  me,  "  Insensible  woman.  Proud 
of  your  virtue  you  are  as  cold  as  the  grave  1" 

"  Insensible !"  replied  Clara,  "  are  you 
blind  ?  See  you  not  what  I  suffer  ?  There 
is  a  sorrow  more  bitter  than  despair.  Grief 
is  not  to  be  most  commiserated  when  it  is  ex- 
pressed but  when  it  is  silent,  concentrated, 
when  it  kills!"  She  hid  her  face,  covered 
with  tears,  in  her  hands  and  left  the  room. 

Since  our  conversation,  I  sec  Clara  has 
become  more  dejected,  paler,  more  shadowy. 
Her  voice  is  like  a  soft,  gentle  sigh.  Good 
heavens !  If  this  pure  soul  should  fly  from 
remorse.  If  this  outraged  angel  should  re- 
turn to  heaven  without  knowmg  the  hap- 
piness I  had  in  store  for  her  !  Clara  I  im- 
plore you—- dare  to  love  me,  and  I  will  give 
you  back  your  peace  of  mind,  dare  to  love 
me  and  happiness  unutterable  will  be  ours. 
You  will  then  bless  me  for  not  wishing  the 
loveless  marriage  chain  to  crush  us  with  its 
weight  The  proof  is  over,  you  have  con- 
quered, Clara,  as.  virtuous  as  tender,  you 
have  convinced  your  lover  of  your  love  and 
yet  remained  pure  in  your  husband's  eyes. 
It  was  yesterday,  seated  near  Clara,  I  med- 
itated upon  the  means  of  obtaining  an  incon- 
tefttible  proof  of  her  love,  of  that  devoted 


spontaneous  love,  which  comes  not  from 
fear,  duty  or  obedience.  Seeing  her  so  calm, 
so  quiet,  I  thought  to  myself,  is  there  suffi- 
cient passion  in  that  soul,  devotion  in  that 
heart,  strength  in  those  arms  to  enchain  me 
through  life  ? 

Placed  at  some  distance,  Madame  d'Au- 
bigpneux,  also  meditated,  her  eyes   resting 
upon  her  daughter.  Suddenly,  as  if  continu- 
ing her  thoughts  she  said  ''has  it  been  long  Don 
Alvar  since  you  heard  from  the  duke  ?" — fix- 
ing her  scrutinizing  eyes  upon  me.     At  this 
abrupt  question  both  Clara  and  I  started.     I 
overcame  my  emotion.     "  Madam,"  replied 
I,  ''he  has  not  written  to  me  since  my  arri- 
val." "  It  is  very  singular,"  replied  Madame 
d'Aubigneux.     "  If  he  were  actuated  by  no 
other  motive,  it  seems  that  curiosity  alone, 
would  make  him  desire  to  know  how   his 
vnfe  supports  the  eternal  exile,  to  which  he 
has  doomed  her."     "  What  would  you  have 
Madame  ?"  said  I  affecting  a  low  tone.  "  Sal- 
vator  is  savage,  unsocial,  capricious.     He  is 
a  honorable  man,  but  eccentric,  exacting. 
I  have  recently  learned  that  he  has  renounced 
the  world,  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  his 
most  intimate  friends,  and  it  would  not  be 
very  astonishing  to  me,  were  he  to  sacrifice 
the  bright  future  which  awaits  him,  in  the 
fear  sacrificing  his  independence."     "Don 
Alvar"  said  Madame  haughtily.  "If  that  is, 
indeed  Don  Salvator's  character,  all  can  be 
arranged,  the  ties  which  bind  my  daughter  are 
not  so  strong  but  they  can  be  broken,  and  if 
Clara  consents."     "  Never  I  never !"   cried 
Clara,  starting  up.     "What!  I  accuse  my 
husband !  I  proclaim  my  indifference  and  my 
misery !    No  mother,  no,  Salvator  might  fiy 
from  me,  but  he  shall  never  have  caus^  to 
look  upon  me  with  contempt."     "  Unhappy 
child.     You  will  die  of  grief.    Listen  to  me 
Clara.     For    three  years  I   have    suffered 
much,  but,  you  know,  stifling  my  sorrow — I 
forced  myself  to  uphold  your  hopes,  now  my 
fortitude,  my  endurance  is  gone,  and  sooner 
than  see  you  perish  as  a  victim,  I  will  do  my 
duty."  "  Mamma,  you  terrify  me.  What  will 
you  do  ?    What  do  you  hope  for  ?"     "  Your 
fate  must  be  decided.     Salvator  must  either 
renounce,  or  reclaim  you."     "  Mamma  you 
make  me  shudder.    Do  not,  I  pray  you,  com- 
promise my  peace  by  an  act  I  shall  be  forced 
to  disavow."      "  I  so  little  expected,  to  dis- 
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agree  with  my  daughter  in  a  circumstance 
where  her  happiness  is  at  stake,  that  I  have 
not  wtited  for  her  consent  to  act,"  replied 
Madame,  bitterly.     '*  So  write  this  moment, 
Clara,  to  Don  Salvator  that  it  was  against 
your  wishes,  your  mother  demanded  for  you 
a  husband's  protection.      Hasten,  for   my 
letter  has  been  gone  some  time  and  if  there 
13  a  spark  of  justice  or  honor  in  Salvator*s 
heart,  he  will  not  delay  in  bringing  a  reply 
himself.''     »•  He  here  !     He,  Don   Salvator, 
come  here!      Oh   mother   what   have  you 
4ooe?"    "My   duty,  my   daughter,  and   I 
hope  you  will  do  yours.*'   Madame  d'Aubig- 
neux  left  the  room  with  a  solemn  air,  and 
Clara  cried  out,  in  a  terrified  voice  "  All 
I  love  assemble  to  conspire  against  me.  Sal- 
vator coming  to  reclaim  me !     Oh  Don  Alvar, 
what  will  become  of  us,"  and  falling  under 
this   unlooked  ,  for  weight   of  agony,    she 
threw  herself  in  my  arms. '  I  locked  her  to 
my  heart,  calling  her  the  most  endearing 
names,  and  covered  her  pallid  cheeks  with 
buroing  kisses.    In  despair  she  arose.  -'  Don 
Alvar,  have  pity  upon  me,  upon  a  poor  de- 
fenceless, feeble  woman.     Think  what  will 
become  of  me.     I   am   hu  wife."      '•  No, 
Clara,  uo,  a  thousand  times  no,  my  Clara.     I 
truly  am  your  husband,  for  your  heart  has 
throbbed  with   mine,  my  lips  have  pressed 
your  virgin  cheeks,  my  rights  are  more  i^acred 
than  his."     <*0h  say  not  so,  I  shall  die  of 
shame."     -'Of  shame?  you  my  angel.    But 
Clara,  tell  me,  can  you  escape  from  my  love  ? 
Can  you   so   gentle   and   tender   withdraw 
from  that  passion,   which  will  reach  you, 
through  my  looks,  my  sighs,  the  very  air 
you  breathe  ?"     **  Oh  agony  !  It  is  too  true, 
I  love  you.     But  I  implore  you,  in  the  name 
of  Heaven,  to  take  that  avowal  far  hence. 
It  is  my  misery."     "Leave   you!  never! 
never!"  "And  when  Salvator  comes."  "Why 
do  you  speak   so  constantly   of  Salvator? 
Love  me  as  you  should,  Clara,  and  that  hate- 
ful Salvator  will  be  nothing  to  you.     When 
the  iiQul  is  in  paradise,  the  body  feels  no 
longer  its  chains."     "Yet  they  still  remain 
and  drag  us  back  to  earth."     "  The  power- 
ful hand  of  earth  can  break  them."  "  Break 
them  ?    what   do  you  mean    Don    Alvar." 
'That  you  belong  to  me.     That  you   are 
«*a«,  wholly,  only  mine?"     "Don  Alvar  I 
could  not  have  believed  this.  You  would  dis- 


honor me!"  '* Dishonor!  think  you  to 
frighten  roe  by  a  word  ?  Yes.  You  must 
love  me  enough  to  trust  your  honor  to  me  ! 
Clara  beloved  Clara,  on  my  knees  I  beseech 
you,  drive  roe  not  away  from  you.  It  is  my 
life,  yours  I  implore  you  to  grant  I  Can  you 
live  without  me  ?"  "  Better  death  than  dis- 
honor !''  "  You  cannot  love  me  if  you  re- 
sist my  prayers,  my  despair."  "  I  can  die, 
what  more  do  you  wish  ?"  "  To  throw  your- 
self into  my  arms,  to  deliver  up  your  fate  to 
me,  to  confide  in  my  honor."  '*  Your  honor  I 
How  dare  you  breathe  that  word,  when  it  is 
your  purpose,  to  destroy,  disgrace  me." 
"  Disgrace  you  Clara.  Heavens  !  If  any 
other  being  had  dared  to  say  so,  every  drop 
of  his  blood  would  not  have  sufficed  to  wash 
out  his  ofience  !  I  swear  to  you,  my  love 
will  not  disgrace  you  I  Oh  think  of  the 
self-sacrifice,  the  noble  devotion  of  ardent 
love.  Far  from  dishonoring  you,  my  love 
will  be  your  crown  of  glory.  You  will  re- 
joice to  possess  it.  You  will  be  blessed  in 
proving  it.  You  turn  from  me.  You  give 
me  no  answer.  Clara  do  you  love  me?" 
"What  oaths  could  convince  one  who  doubts 
all,  even  virtue.'*  "Virtue!  believe  me 
Clara,  pure  love  is  virtue.  But  I  read  your 
woman's  heart.  You  expect  Salvator.  You 
want  to  love  him.  You  mil  love  him.  Now 
speak  openly  to  me.  Say  you  ttill  love  him, 
and  I  leave  you  instantly  forever."  "  Sal- 
vator !  would  to  heaven!"  "Would  to 
heaven,  you  desire,  then,  to  love  him  ?  1 
go.  Will  you  bid  me  slay  ?  You  say  noth- 
ing. Adieu.  I  leaving  you  I  go  to  death !" 
"  Oh  !  no !  no !  You  will  not,  you  cannot, 
leave  me  alone  in  the  world,  to  bear  my  re- 
morse and  my  despair.  Don  Alvar  you 
cannot  do  so !"  "  My  life  is  in  your  hands. 
Take  it  or  give  it  back  to  me."  "  Alvar  it  is 
frightful  to  drag  me  into  this  abyss  through 
terror."  "  You  are  right  love  only  should 
be  heard.  Listen  to  me  Clara.  I  shall  now 
leave  for  Bayonne.  I  shall  stay  there  three 
days.  Sound  the  very  depths  of  your  soul. 
If  you  can  live  without  me,  leave  me  to 
continue  my  journey  without  troubling  your- 
self, where  it  will  end.  But  if  you  feel  that 
my  soul  is  your  soul,  if  you  feel  that  my 
life  is  your  life,  if  you  love  me  as  I  must 
be  loved,  write  but  one  word  to  mo,  '  R§* 
iwm  V    and  I  solemnly  vow,   here,   by  all 
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that  is  sacred,  you  will  never  grieve  for 
placing  your  love,  your  hoaor,  your  confi- 
dence, in  my  keeping  !*'  *'  Don  Alvar  be- 
fore you  leave,  swear  to  me."  •*  To  love 
you  unto  death,  is  all  I  promise,'*  and  rush- 
ing from  her,  I  left  the  castle  with  my  brain 
on  fire.  I  ordered  post  horses  and  leaving 
some  written  directions  for  my  servant,  I 
took  the  road  to  Bayonne,  uncertain,  irreso- 
lute, a  storm  of  passion  raging  within. 

It  was  a  long  and  painful  combat  I  had 
with  myself.  Irritated  at  her  resistance  I 
accused  Clara  of  coldness,  but  in  the  depths 
of  my  heart  1  heard  that  of  her  soul. 
'*  .^Ivar  what  will  become  of  us  /"  Wounded 
by  her  refusal,  I  tried  to  think  her  indiffer- 
ent, but  I  felt  upon  my  quivering  lips,  that 
first  sweet  timid  kiss  she  left  there.  She 
loves  me — she  said  it — I  feel  it.  But,  she 
repulsed  my  prayers.  She  suffered  me  to 
leave  her,  and  by  turns  I  am  maddened,  by 
her  feeble  passion,  and  proud  in  the  strength 
of  her  virtue,  now  a  ray  from  heaven,  has 
suddenly  dispersed  the  chaos,  of  my  mind. 
I  feel  I  am  a  wretch,  a  barbarian.  She  is  an 
outraged  angel.  Clara,  my  wife,  can  the  en- 
tire devotion  of  my  life,  suffice  to  expiate 
the  wrong  I  have  done  you  ? 

— Fernando  knows  all  my  happiness.  He  is 
gone  to  Madrid  to  prepare  the  brilliant  fetes 
which  will  welcome  my  bride.  What  luxury, 
what  grandeur  will  I  lavish  upon  my  Clara. 
What  honors  will  the  court  pay  to  the  duch- 
ess de  Losteons,  Proud  of  her  love — her 
matchless  beauty,  her  impregnable  virtue,  I 
will  consent  for  her  to  be  seen  one  instant  by 
the  world,  then,  far  from  all  envious  eyes  I 
will  take  her,  to  enjoy,  in  solitude  our  inex- 
pressible happiness.  In  the  depths  of  Estra- 
madura.  I  possess  an  old  castle,  situated 
among  the  mountains,  the  shepherd  and  wild 
fawn,  alone,  know  the  paths  leading  to  it. 
There,  in  an  atmosphere,  warmed  by  the 
sun  and  redolent  with  the  odor  of  flowers,  I 
will  conceal  my  treasure.  There  Clara  will 
be  all  to  me,  and  my  wearied  soul  will,  at 
last,  rest  in  that  heaven  of  peace,  after  this 
terrible  conflict  of  my  turbulent  passions. 

Justin  my  servant  has  orders  to  wait  for 
letters  from  the  castle.  Whatever  may  be 
Clara's  fortitude,  I  know  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  bid  me  aSieu,  without  one  ten- 


der expression,  and  then.  How  will  I  fly  to 
her  ?  How  will  I  implore  her  forgiveness  r 
for  the  seeming  wrong  I  have  done  her,  and 
nothing  shall  ever  seperate  us  more.  What 
a  moment  of  ecstatic  bliss,  when  I  will  say 
to  her.  "  Weep  no  more  Clara,  I  am  Salva- 
tor.  Weep  no  longer,  one  guilty  thought 
has  never  tarnished  your  purity.  Tour  heart 
has  never  throbbed  but  for  your  husband." 
Justin,  here  he  is,  he  holds  a  letter,  he 
comes,  take  this  gold,  leave  me,  let  me  de- 
vour, far  from  all  eyes,  the  first  words  of 
love,  I  ever  received  from  Clara. 

•  It  is  the  sentence  of  death.  I  have  no 
right  to  murmur.  I  deserve  my  fate.  But 
oh  Clara,  how  I  loved  you.  I  will  avenge 
you.  For  several  days  her  mother  had  known 
my  secret,  a  letter  from  my  agent,  in  reply 
to  one  she  had  addressed  to  him,  informed 
her  of  my  residence  in  France,  other  cir- 
cumstances served  to  enlighten  her — and 
when  Clara,  in  all  the  agony  of  remorse  and 
despair,  threw  herself  into  her  arms  after 
my  departure  Madame  d'Aubigneux  re- 
vealed to  her  my  unmanly  conduct. 

Letter  from  CInrn  to  Don  Salvater  de  Lo^tenoM. 

''  I  know  all !  He  who  should  have  been 
the  guide  of  my  youth,  tempted  me  from  the 
paths  of  virtue.  He  who  should  have  de- 
fended my  honor,  was  base  enough  to  tar- 
nish it.  He  who  could  have  claimed  a  hus- 
band's rights,  has  stooped  so  low  as  to  play 
the  part  of  a  vile  seducer.  Placed  by  your 
jealous  selfishness  in  a  lonely  position  I  shall 
preserve,  spotless,  the  name  you  gave  me. 
But  I  renounce  you  forever.  I  cannot  sep- 
arate Don  Alvar  from  Don  Salvator,  and 
whicheve»>name  it  may  please  you,  hereafter, 
to  assume,  I  could  never  make  you  happy^, 
for  my  husband  will  have  a  right  to  reproach 
me,  and  the  lover  will  be  dissatisfied.  Wound- 
ed, outraged,  contemned,  for  me  there  is  no 
longer  repose.  You  have  taken  from  me, 
even,  my  peace  of  mind,  spare  me  the  humila- 
ting  shame  of  blushing  before  you.  Wife 
and  widow,  free  and  bound,  I  shall  remain 
with  my  mother,  until  death  comes,  to  free 
me  from  my  hatred — my  love  for  you  !" 

What  a  fate  is  mme.  What !  There 
lives  one  woman  virtuous  enough  to  resist 
the  most  ardent  passion,  generous  enough, 
to  conceal  from  all  eyes  a  husband's  wrongs, 
noble  enough  to  repulse  wiih  scorn  the  wretch 
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who  would  ofiend  her !  and  that  woman  Is 
mywifiy  and  I  had  lost  her,  lost  her,  at  the 
moment  when  repentant ,  I  had  opened  my 
soul  to  the  sweetest  hopes,  lost  her.  Clara, 
can  il  be,  that  you  have  renounced  me? 
Yea,  she  has  acted  righi.  Even  in  my  agony, 
my  haughty  pride  is  gratified  to  see  her  dig- 
nified resentment  of  an  injury.  Slie  who 
could  hO  proudly  repulse  Salvator's  love,  is 
worth}'  of  his  name.  You  shall  preserve  it 
Clara.  This  will,  by  which  I  have  bequeathed 
you  all  my  wealth,  will  also  impose  upon 
you  lasting  widowhood.  Wretch,  from  the 
tomb  you  will  still  pursue  her  with  your  sel- 
fish jealousy.  Yes,  Salvator's  wife,  must  be 
no  other.  I  feel  the  un  worthiness  of  the 
act,  but  an  irresistible  impulse  urges  me  on. 
Appeased  by  my  death,  Clara  will  be  faith- 
ful to  her  first  love.  Oh  could  T  but  see  her 
once  more,  hear  her  sweet  voice  pronounce 
my  pardon,  floating  around  me  in  softest 
music,  as  my  departing  spirit  takes  its  flight, 
but  it  can  never  be.  I  feel  now  I  could  not 
have  made  her  happy,  this  hellish  jealousy 
is  rooted  within  rae.  Virtue,  gentleness, 
tenderness,  failed  to  eradicate  it  from  my 
heart.  I  should  make  her  miserable.  Clara 
miserable !  better  infinitely  better,  to  die  at 
once.  Clara,  beloved  one,  I  immolate  my- 
*elf  to  your  repose.  Living  I  merited  your 
hatred.    Dying,  I  will  deserve  your  love.'* 

Thus  finished  Salvator's  manuscript.  He 
wrote  some  business  letters,  trapped  in  the 
<ame  envelope  a  handkerchief  with  one 
drop  of  blood  upon  it,  the  tablets  and  a  few 
lines  expressing  the  tenderest  adieux  to  his 
adored  Clara.  His  determination  was  irre- 
vocable. Maddened  by  remorse  and  des- 
pair, he  is  determined  to  die,  and  prepares 
to  execute  his  purpose,  with  coolness  and 
courage.  Even  his  rank  and  dignity  are  not 
forgotten.  He  decorates  himself  with  all 
the  insignia  of  his  station,  and  the  weapon 
is  pointed  to  his  heart,  that  his  noble,  and 
beautiful  features  may  even  in  death  remain 
unscathed.  The  instrument  of  destruction  is 
io  his  hands,  a  pistol  which  never  fails. 
Clara's  letter  was  wrapped  round  the  ball. 
Poor  Clara !  what  will  become  of  you,  when 
you  learn  that  the  fatal  letter,  dictated  by 
your  mother,  pierced  your  husband's  heart. 
You  think  the  guilty  one  is  even  now  com- 
ing to  ask  that  pardon  yon  so  ardently  de- 


sire to  grant.  You  do  not  know  Salvator. 
He  will  die  rather,  than  abjure  his  jealousy. 
The  pistol  is  cocked.  Standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  which  will  receive  his  lifeless 
body.  Salvator  points  the  mouth  to  his  in- 
domitable heart.  He  is  on  the  point  of  draw- 
ing. Steps  are  heard  flying  along  the  pas- 
sage. The  door  bursts  open.  The  pistol 
falh.  The  astonished,  exultant  Salvator  sees 
his  wife,  his  Clara,  rushing  to  his  arms. 
Clasping  him  with  convulsive  agony,  and 
burying  her  beautiful  head  in  his  loving 
breast,  she  murmurs,  "I  am  thine.  My 
life,  my  peace,  my  happiness,  I  give  to  you, 
do  with  them  as  you  will." 

Sophie  Panni£r. 


IRELAND.* 

BT    M.    LL.    W.   H. 

O  land  of  beauty  thou  art  far  away. 

Sleeping  upon  the  ocean*s  heaving  breast ; 

The  kingly  eagle  and  the  wild  o»pray, 

Upon  thy  beetling  crags  exalt  their  nest, 

And  scream  their  wild  war>music  to  the  blast. 

Which  urges  on  the  wave  more  foamingly  and  fast. 

How  mighty  are  thy  marrels— whose  tho  hand 
That  nhaped  and  reared  with  wondrous  power  ou 

high, 
Those  basalt  columns  side  by  side  which  stand 
In  desolate  grandeur  between  sea  and  sky  T 
Towering  in  height,  in  skill  all  unsurpassed, 
A  barrier  impregnable  and  rant. 

Ih  it  a  record  of  the  cunning  power, 

Of  giant  nations  paflsed  away  from  earth  7 

Ere  man  immortal  breathed  in  Eden*B  breast, 

These  palisades  of  wonder  had  their  birth. 

The  first  bom  sun  shone  on  them,  and  the  flood, 

Swept  earth  from  pole  to  pole,  yet  still  they  stood- 

The  power  which  calls  and  guides  the  stormy  cloud. 
The  bow  of  promise  pictures  in  yon  heaven— > 
Which  wakes  the  thunder-pealing  long  and  loud^ 
Which  sendeth  forth  the  quiet  stars  at  even.^ 
This  power  Almighty  into  being  called, 
Thee  and  thy  strange  wild  beauty  ocean's  Emerald. 

The  pride  of  Wicklow's  wooded  hills  and  fall 

Of  rushing  ligbt,(>)  is  beautiful  to  see, 

And  where  the  fragments  of  Saint  Kiven*8  wall, 

Stand  'mid  Glendalough's  lone  serenity, 

I've  watched  the  harvest  moonbeams  on  tbo  pile, 

Descend  in  semblance  of  an  angel's  smile. 

Where  the  old  Kings  of  Munster  held  their  court, 
In  Cashel's  palmy  days  of  power  and  atate. 

*  Sequel  to  '*  The  Dreaift*of  Nations." 
(^)  WaterfUl  of  Poweneotirt 
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The  peasant  children  e^aiiy  now  may  sport, 
In  all  their  reckless  gleefulness  elate. 
For  the  bright  morn  and  evening  sun  is  shed, 
0*er  roofless  dwelling  of  the  crowned  dead. 

But  with  less  lightsome  mien  their  steps  they  trace, 

Where  on  the  rock  precipitous  arise. 

The  crumbling  ruins  of  the  Holy  place. 

Of  their  own  land's  religious  mysteries. 

For  every  little  heart  hath  thrilled  at  tale, 

And  fairy  legend  of  the  Lia  Fmle. 

Spirit  on  which  yet  the  days  of  brightness  be, 
£*re  hnnger^s  iron  fingers  grasp  the  heart. 
And  all  secure  in  helpless  infancy, 
In  toil  and  torturing  care  they  have  no  part — 
Nor  portion  in  the  bitter  thoughts  which  try, 
The  elder*hearted  with  fierce  agonr. 

Where  are  the  Lords,  the  owners  of  the  soil. 
Who  should  the  shelter  of  their  vassals  bef 
Their  rescuers  from  misery  and  toil, 
Imposed  by  the  oppressor's  tyranny. 
Alas !  though  Erin's  voice  is  one  of  wail. 
What  ear  is  open  to  her  piteous  tale  ? 


Till  then  let  children  raise  their  hands  and  blcsp. 

In  humble  adoration,  God  who  here. 

A  haven  opens  wide  to  which  distress. 

And  desolate  poverty  may  safely  steer 

Their  frail  and  sinking  barks,  aye  let  them  come, 

Unto  our  forest  land,  the  exile's  refuge  home. 

O  would  that  I  could  all  unlink  the  chain, 
Of  ^rretchedness,  and  set  the  Erin  free. 
Wipe  from  thy  annals  every  darkening  stnin. 
Light  up  thy  heart  with  fire  of  Liberty. 
And  then  beneath  the  sky  no  ocean  gem, 
Were  brighter  in  old  Neptune's  diadem. 
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But  many  a  gallant  spirit  yet  is  thine, 
Green  Isle  of  loveliness,  the  brave,  the  good, 
The  noble  and  true  hearted  round  thee  shine, 
"  Like  lights  within  a  temple,"  and  a  flood. 
Of  hallowed  memories  thou  well  mayst  claim, 
With  the  loud  echo  of  each  patriot's  name. 

As  to  the  aged  Prophet's  wistful  eyes, 
Over  India's  parched  and  sufiering  land, 
In  ancient  days  a  little  cloud  did  rise, 
A  little  cloud  as  it  had  been  a  hand — 
Blest  harbinger  of  life  reviving  rain — 
So  read  I  joy  to  Ireland  conies  again. 

A  purer,  holier  joy  than  that  of  yore — 

A  brighter  honor,  a  more  fair  renown. 

Joy  which  dispels  the  anguish  of  the  poor — 

Honor  which  hath  salvation  fur  its  crown, 

Faroe  whose  green  laurels  bloodless  all  shall  ho, 

A  glorious  wreath  of  immortality. 

(')  Holy  Stone  of  Muu3ter,on  which  the  aucicut  Kings 
were  crowned. 

*  The  county  of  Wicklow  is  celebrated  for  picturesque 
beauty.  Among  a  number  of  beautiful  sites  the  domes 
tic  of  Powerscourt  is  pre-eminent,  the  waterfall  descend- 
ing 3fi0  feet  amid  vast  hanging  woodi?.  The  interior  of 
the  country  presents  features  of  a  very  difierent  descrip- 
tion, glens  between  loOy  mountains  naked  and  desolate. 
Among  these  is  Glendalougb,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
most  majestic  circuit  of  mountains,  and  contains  some  re- 
markable ecclesiastical  monuments  attributed  to  St.  Ki- 
ven,  a  great  patron  saint  of  Ireland  iu  the  seventeenth 
century.  One  of  his  disciples  founded  at  Glendalougb, 
a  little  city  long  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing. Only  its  site  can  now  bo  irnecd,  but  there  are  dis- 
tinct remains  of  seven  churches,  ilio  cathedral  and  St* 
Kiven'e  kitchen  are  the  roost  entire. 

(^)  Cashel  was  in  ancient  times  the  capital  of  the  Kings 
of  Munster,  of  whose  palace  some  rcmnonts  may  &till  be 
traced.  Noble  fragments  lemain  of  the  ancient  cathedral 
majestically  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock. 
Here  was  deposited  the  Lia  Fale,  or  fatal  stone  on  which 
the  Kings  of  Munster  were  crowned. 

Knefcloptedia  of  Geography, 


A  Tranalatian  from  the  French  of  M.  Fran^oie  Ara/f^o. 

II. 

— And  we  arrived  at  Algiers  the  third  of 
August. 

Our  looks  were  directed  anxiously  to- 
wards the  port  in  order  to  discover  what  sort 
of  a  reception  awaited  us.  We  were  re-as- 
sured by  the  sight  of  the  tri-colored  flag 
floating  upon  two  or  three  vessels ;— ^but  we 
were  deceived ;  the  vessels  belonged  to  Hol- 
land. Upon  our  entrance  into  the  harbor,  a 
Spaniard,  whom  we  took,  from  his  tone  of 
authority,  for  a  high  officer  of  the  Algerine 
government,  approached  Damian  and  asked 
him  : 

"  What  have  you  on  board  ?" 

**  Four  Frenchmen,"  replied  the  coxswain. 

**  Re-embark  instantly.  I  forbid  your  en- 
trance." 

As  we  showed  no  signs  of  obeying  the 
order,  the  Spaniard,  who  in  fact  was  the  con- 
structing engineer  of  the  Dey's  ships,  armed 
himself  with  a  boat  pole,  and  commenced 
dealing  out  heavy  blows  on  our  devoted 
heads ;  but  immediately  a  Genoese  sailor, 
standing  in  a  boat  near  by,  seized  an  oar  and 
gave  battle  to  our  assailant.  During  this  com- 
bat we  went  ashore  without  opposition.  We 
had  conceived  a  singular  idea  of  the  police 
regulations  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

We  repaired  at  once  to  the  house  of  the 
French  consul,  M.  Dubois  Thainville ;  he 
was  at  his  country  residence.  Escorted  by 
the  Janizary  of  the  Consulate,  we  went  to 
his  villa,  one  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the 
Dey,  situated  not  far  from  the  gate  of  Baba- 
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zoDn.    The  consul  and  his  faroUy  received 
us  with  great  hospitality. 

Transprted  thus  suddenly  upon  a  new 
cootioeDt,  I  was  awaiting  the  rising  of  the 
suo,  the  next  day,  with  some  anxiety,  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  the  novelties  which  Africa 
would  present  to  a  European.  In  the  midst 
of  these  anticipation  s,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed 
at  seeiag  through  the  dim  twilight  of  the 
rooroingi  a  very  ugly  animal  moving  about 
00  the  foot  of  my  bed.  I  gave  a  kick  and 
the  motion  ceased  for  a  time  :  after  a  few  j 
moments  I  felt  it  moving  under  my  legs; 
Uogtbis  rather  serious  I  commenced  a 
series  of  more  violent  evolutions,  when  I 
beard  loud  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  Jan- 
izarj  who  was  sleeping  on  a  sofa  in  the 
i^ame  chamber.  He  had  been  amusing  him- 
self with  the  practical  joke  of  putting  a  hedge- 
hog in  ray  bed.  The  consul  obtained  for  us 
the  neit  day,  berths  in  a  vessel  of  the  Alge- 
rine  government,  which  was  about  to  sail  for 
Marseille.-'.  He  procured  for  us  Mr.  Ber- 
themie  and  myself,  two  false  passports 
which  transformed  us  into  two  travelling 
merchants,  the  one  from  Schevekat  in  Hun- 
gar}^,  and  the  other  from  Leobcn. 

The  moment  of  departure  arrived ;  the 
I3th  August,  1808,  we  were  on  board  ;  the 
crew  kad  not  yet  been  shipped  ;  the  Captain 
Rai  Braham  Ouled  Mustapha  Goja,  perceiv- 
ing the  Dey  upon  the  terrace,  overlooking 
the  harbor,  and  fearing  a  summary  punish- 
ment if  he  delayed  to  set  sail,  completed 
his  crew  at  the  expense  of  the  by-standera 
upon  the  mole,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  not  sailors  ;  these  poor  fellows  begged 
39  a  favour  the  permission  to  go  and  inform 
their  families  of  their  sudden  departure  and 
to  obtain  some  clothing  for  the  voyage.  The 
Captain  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  In  a  few 
moments  we  raised  anchor. 

The  vessel  belonged  to  the  Emir  of  Seca, 
director  of  the  mint.  Her  real  commander 
vas  a  Greek  Captain  named  Spiro  Calligero. 
The  cargo  consisted  of  a  number  of  different 
^mtps.  Among  the  passengers  were  five 
members  of  the  family  to  which  the  Bakir 
had  succeeded  as  kings  of  the  Jews ;  two 
merchants  of  Ostrich  feathers  from  Morocco ; 
Captain  Krog  from  Norway ;  two  lions  which 
the  Dey  was  sending  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon and  a  great  number  of  monkeys .    The 


first  part  of  our  voyage  was  prosperous ;  as 
we  were  passing  the  island  of  Sardinia  we 
met  an  American  vessel  coming  out  of  the 
port  of  Cagliari.  A  shot  from  one  of  our 
guns  (we  were  armed  with  fourteen  pieces 
of  small  calibre) — ordered  the  captain  to 
show  his  colours.  He  came  on  board  with 
his  ship's  papers  all  right,  and  was  not  a  lit- 
tle astonished  when  I  ordered  him  in  the 
name  of  Captain  Braham  Ouled  Mustapha 
Goja,  to  furnish  us  some  tea,  coffee  and  sugar, 
he  called  us  robbers,  pirates,  thieves  ;  Cap- 
tain Braham  admitted  all  these  titles,  but  in- 
sisted none  the  less  on  having  tea,  coffee  and 
sugar.  The  American  driven  then  to  the 
last  pitch  of  exasperation,  addressed  himself 
to  me  who  acted  as  intepreter;  "  You  scoun- 
drel of  [a  renegade !"  exclaimed  he,  **  If 
ever  I  meet  you  again  I  will  send  you  to  the 
devil."  "Do  you  believe  them,"  I  an- 
swered— "  that  I  am  here  for  my  pleasure 
and  that  in  spite  of  your  threat,  I  would  not 
go  with  you  if  I  could?"  These  words 
calmed  him  ;  he  brought  the  sugar,  tea,  and 
coffee  and  both  vessels  again  set  sail  without 
the  cnsiom^ry  fareioelL 

On  the  16th  August  we  had  already  en- 
tered the  gulf  of  Lyons  and  were  approach- 
ing Marseilles  when  we  met  a  Spanish  pri- 
vateer from  Palamos,  armed  with  two  twenty- 
four  pounders  ;  we  set  sail  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  him,  but  a  cannon  ball  through  our 
sails  told  us  that  he  sailed  faster  than  we  did. 
We  obeyed  the  command  thus  expressed 
and  awaited  the  boat  from  the  privateer. 
The  Captain  declared  us  prisoners,  although 
Spain  was  at  peace  with  Algiers,  under 
the  pretext  that  we  were  violating  the  block- 
ade under  which  the  whole  coast  of  France 
had  just  been  placed ;  he  added  that  he 
would  carry  us  to  Rosas,  where  the  authori- 
ties would  decide  our  fate.  I  was  in  the 
cabin  of  the  vessel ;  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
cast  a  stealthy  glance  at  the  crew  of  the  pri- 
vateer's boat,  and  perceived  to  ray  great 
discomfort  a  sailor  of  the  brig  commanded 
by  Don  Manuel  de  Vacaro.  This  fellow, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Pablo  Blanco,  had 
oAen  been  my  servant  during  my  geodesical 
operations.  My  false  passport  was  utterly 
useless  if  Pablo  recognized  me,  I  got  into 
my  berth,  covered  my  head  withjthe  blanket 
and  lay  as  still  as  a  statue. 
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During  the  two  days  which  elasped  be-'     *^ I  consent  to  it!" 
tween  our  capture  and  our  entrance  into  the       "  I  will  even  sing  you  the  non^;  of  the 
harbour  of  Rosas,  Pablo  came  often  into  the  goat   herd." 

cabin  and  would  point  me  out,  Faying,  The  lines  oi  this  song  are  separated  two 
'*  There  is  a  passenger  whose  face  I  have  not  and  two  by  an  imitation  of  the  bleating  of 
seen  yet/'  ;the  goat. 

When  we  arrived  at  Rosas,  they  decided  ,  f  commenced,  with  an  audacity  which  as- 
that  we  should  be  placed  in  quarantine  in  aiionished  myself,  to  sing  this  air  "sung  by  all 
dismantled  windmill  on  the  route  to  Figuc-  the  mountaineers  of  the  island.  The  Ivica 
ras.  I  took  care  to  disembark  in  a  boat  to  soldier,  on  whom  this  air  had  the  same  ef- 
which  Pablo  did  not  belong ;  the  Corsair  set  feet  as  the  *'  Rnnz  des  Vackes;'  upon  the 
out  on  another  cruise  and  thus  relieved  me  Swiss,  declared  with  toars  in  his  eyes  that  I 
from  the  disagreeable  presence  of  my  oldi^vas  a  native  of  Tvica.  I  then  told  the  judge 
servant.  if  he  would  find  a  person  speaking  French, 

Our  vessel  had  a  rich  cargo;  hence  the  he  would  discover  that  I  spoke  that  lanj^uage 
Spanish  authorities  were  very  anxious  to  dc-  equallv  well. 


dare  her  a  prize.  They  pretended  to  believe 
that  I  was  the  proprietor  of  it,  and  wished 
to  interrogate  me  in  order  to  hasten  matters, 
even  without  waiting  until  the  quarantine 


An  emigrant  ofticer  of  the  regiment  of 
Bourbon  offered  immediately  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, and  after  exchanging  a  few  sen- 
tences with  me  affirmed   without  hesitation 


was  ended.     Two  ropes  were  stretched  be-}^^^^  j  ^^,^^  ^  Frenchman. 

tween  the  mill  and  the  shore,  and   a  udge !     m     •   j  •       •        .•     .         i  •      , 

1       J  1  •        ir  •    r      1    r  4     *u  The  lungc  a:rowmg  impatient  exclaimed: 

placed  himself  in  front  of  me.     As  the  ex-    ,  t    *  /  j   .    .i 

'^    .     ^.      ^     ,     1  .  -1      ui    ■  X.      "Let   us  put  an   end   to  thc«c  experiment- 

amination  took  place  at  a  considerable  inter-.     ,  •  ,    j     ■ ,        ^i  •         t  \ 

,     ,,  i_      X     J  1  wnicli  decide  nothing: — I  command  you  sir. 

val;  the   numerous    b\"-standers    who    sur-  ,    ^  ,,  ,  ^       ,  .      "^ 

,    ,  ,     ,  1    L   11     •  L'         to  tell  inc  who  nro  you — I  promise  vou  vour 

rounded    u>    took    part   both    in    questions*.  .^   ..  *         .^,  ^  .        .  •  „   * 

.  f      -11  1  J    •       «u     J-     ihf'f'  "  vou  answer  me  witii  sincerity. 

and  answers.     I  will  try  and  give   the  dia- 
logue which    eimied  as    faithfullv    vm    pos-       "  My  grcale.t  desire  is  to  give  youan  an- 

sible  :—  who  are  you  r"  '  ^''*''^^  ^""^''^^  ^^'^^^  ^""^'^^y  3'^^'—^  ^^^^^^^^  *^^"  • 

-  A  poor  travelling  merchant."  ^"^  ^^^^  y'''  l^eforehand  that  I  am  not  goin- 

•'  Where  from  '"  *^  *^^^  *^^  truth.     I  am  the  son  of  thehotel- 

- From  a  country  whereccrtainly  you  havo  1^'^^P^r  i»  <^i^'  village  of  Mataro." 
never  been.*'  "  ^  know  the  man  :  you  are  not  his  son." 

**  But  what  country  ?"  *'  You  arc  right,  I  have  told  you  that  I  would 

I  fwrcd  to  reply,  for  the  passports  were  in  j  vary  my  answers  until  I  found  one  to  satisfy 
the  hands  of  the  judge  and  I  had  forgotten  ;yo»>-  I  am  then  a  puppet-player  and  keep 
whether  F  was  from  Schevekat  or  from  Leo- ^  i^^y  puppet^  nt  Levida."  The  b^'-standerj. 
ben.     I  answered,  however,  at  random.  received  lhi>  answer  with  burst*  of  laughter 

••  I  am  from  Schevekat."  .and   put  an  end  to  the  interrogation.     "1 

My  answer  agreed  luckily  with  the  pa?5- j -^wear  by  the  devil"  exclaimed  the  judge— 
p^j-t^*  I  "that  I  will  find  you  out  Fooner  or  later" — 

*'  You  are  about  as  much  from  Schevekat  i  ^^'it^  that  he  withdrew. 
as  I  am,"  answered  the  judge.  *' You  are!  Therestofthft  passengers,  the  Arabs,  Jews 
Spanish,  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, land  Merchants,  from  Morocco  were  wit- 
as  I  sec  by  your  accent."  nesses  of  the  examination,  but  had  under- 
•'  You  are  going  to  punish  me,  then,  sir,  i  stood  nothing;  they  had  seen  only  that  I  did 
because  nature  hai  given  me  a  talent  for  I  not  allow  myself  to  be  intimidated.  At  the 
languages.  I  learn  with  eaee  the  dialects  of  i  end  of  the  entertainment  they  came  to  kiss 
the  countries  in  which  I  trade  ;  I  have  learned  i  my  hand,  and  from  this  moment  gave  rac  their 
for  example,  the  dialect  of  Ivica.''                   entire  confidence.    I  became  their  secretary 


Very  well;  I  take  you  at  your  word. 
Here  is  a  soldier  from  Ivica :  he  shall  talk 
with  you." 


for  all  the  complaints  which  they  believed 
they  had  a  right  to  address  individually  or 
collectively    to  the   Spanish    govennnent : 


U»] 
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the  right  was  certainly  incontestable,  so  I 
was  occnpied  every  day  with  inditing  peti- 
tions, especially  in  the  name  of  the  two  mer- 
chaats  of  Ostrich  feathers,  one  of  whom  de- 
clared he  was  a  rery  near  relation  of  the  em- 
peror of  Morocco.  Astonished  at  the  rapid- 
ity vith  which  I  wrote,  they  imagined  with- 
out doubt  that  I  would  write  just  as  fast  in 
the  Arabic  characters.  They  besought  me 
earnestly  to  become  Mahometan  in  order  to 
make  a  fortune  copying  passages  of  the 
Koran  for  the  use  of  the  faithful. 

Not  at  all  reassured  by  the  last  words  of 
the  judge  who  examined  me,  I  began  to  seek 
safety  in  another  quarter.  I  had  in  my  pos- 
session a  safe  conduct  from  the  English  Ad- 
miralty :  I  wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  the 
captain  of  an  English  vessel,  (the  Eagle,  I 
beliere,)  which  had  cast  anchor  several  days 
before  in  the  harbor  of  Rosas,  explaining 
ray  situation. 

'Yoo  can  demand  my  release,'*  said  I, 
"  since  I  have  an  English  passport.  If  that 
step  is  too  much  for  you,  have  the  kindness 
to  take  my  manuscripts  and  send  them  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London."* 

One  of  the  soldiers,  who  guarded  us,  and 
whose  favour  I  had  won,  carried  my  letter 
forme.  The  English  captain  came  to  see 
ne;  his  name  was  George  Eyre.  We  had 
a  private  conversation  on  the  shore.  Mon* 
»eur  George  Eyre  had  fancied,  perhaps,  that 
the  manuscripts  of  my  observations  were 
contained  in  a  register  bound  in  morocco 
vtth  gilt  edges :  when  he  saw  that  these 
manuscripts  were  composed  of  isolated  leaves, 
covered  with  ciphers,  which  I  had  hid  under 
my  shirt,  disdain  succeeded  to  interest,  and 
>a<l  he  lefl  me  abruptly.  Returning  to  his 
vessel,  he  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which  he 
'aid  to  me— 

'I  cannot  interfere  with  your  case;  ad- 
^rtu  yourself  to  the  Spanish  government ; 
1  have  ihe persuati&n  that  it  will  do  justice 
^0  your  demands  and  will  not  molest  you." 

As  I  did  not  have  the  sgme per stuuionih^i 
Capt.  George  Eyre  professed  to  have,  I  took 
no  notice  of  his  advice. 

1  ought  to  say  here,  that  long  afterwards 

*  tVoce.  ThcM  maouncripu  contnioed  the  re»ulu  of 
tbc  QMtt  itnpofiaut  meridional  oieosureincatA  over  niaUo. 
The  nine  wUcb  art  at  the  fouodatiou  of  the  present  nys- 
•••of  wilgkt  and  iii«atiif««  in  Prance*— Tran«, 


I  related  these  facts  in  England  to  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  and  the  conduct  of  the  captain 
was  severely  blamed ;  but  when  a  man 
breakfasts  and  drives  to  the  sound  of  harmo- 
nious music,  can  he  really  take  much  inter- 
est in  a  poor  devil  lying  on  straw,  eaten  up 
with  vermin,  although  he  has  manuscripts 
under  his  shirt  ? 

The  report  that  I  was  a  Spanish  refugee 
and  owner  of  the  vessel,  gaining  more  and 
more  credit,  and  that  being  the  most  dange- 
rous of  all  positions,  I  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  I  begged  the  commandant  of  the  place 
to  come  and  receive  my  declaration,  and  an- 
nounced to  him  that  I  was  a  Frenchman.  In 
order  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertions  I 
demanded  that  Pablo  Blanco,  (who  had  re- 
turned a  few  days  before  from  his  cruise,) 
be  sent  for.  It  was  done  as  I  desired.  As 
he  was  coming  down  upon  the  shore,  Pablo, 
to  whom  they  had  said  nothing  about  me, 
cried  out  with  surprise  :  "What!  you  Don 
Francisco  mixed  up  with  all  these  scoun- 
drels." He  proceeded  to  give  the  governor 
detailed  accounts  of  the  mission  which  I  had 
been  fulfilling  with  two  Spanish  commission- 
ers.   My  nationality  was  thus  confirmed. 

The  same  day  the  commandant  was  re- 
placed by  an  Irish  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Ultonia ;  the  Corsair  set  out  on  a  new  cruise 
taking  Pablo  Blanco  with  him  and  I  became 
again  the  travelling  merchant  from  Scheve- 
kat.  From  the  windmill,  where  we  were  in 
quarantine,  I  could  see  the  tri-colored  flag 
floating  over  the  fortress  of  Figueras.  Re- 
connoitering  corps  of  cavalry  came  sometimes 
within  500  yards  of  us ;  it  would  not  then 
have  been  very  difficult  for  me  to  escape. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  sanitary  laws  of  Spain 
inflict  the  pain  of  death  upon  him  who  vio- 
lates the  quarantine,  I  determined  not  to 
make  the  attempt  until  the  evening  before 
our  days  of  quarantine  were  numbered.  The 
evening  arrived ;  I  glided  on  all  fours 
along  the  brushwood  and  had  nearly  passed 
the  line  of  sentinels  when  a  noise  which  I 
heard  among  the  Arabs  caused  me  to  return. 
I  found  these  poor  people  in  a  terrible  state 
of  uneasiness ;  they  believed  themselves 
lost  if  I  left  them ;  and  I  remained.  The 
next  morning  a  strong  picquet  of  troops  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  mill;— -their 
manosuvres  excited  greatly  our  apprehensions. 
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•' What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us?" 
cried  out  the  Norwegian,  Capt.  Krog. 

''Alas!  you  will  see  but  too  soon" — re- 
plied the  Spanish  officer. 

This  answer  made  us  all  believe  that  we 
were  to  be  shot.  The  obstinacy  with  which 
Capt.  Krog  and  two  other  fellow  passengers 
of  small  stature  stuck  behind  me  rather  con- 
firmed me  in  this  opinion.  The  order  *'  make 
ready"  convinced  us  that  we  had  but  a  few 
seconds  to  live.  In  anal3'sing  the  sensations 
which  I  experienced  at  this  solemn  moment, 
I  am  persuaded  that  a  man  led  to  execution 
is  not  altogether  so  unhappy  as  the  public 
imagines.  Fifty  ideas  rushed  nearly  simul- 
taneously upon  my  mind  without  attaining 
tangible  form ; — I  remember  only  the  two 
following  which  have  remained  graven  upon 
my  memory ;  in  turning  my  head  towards 
the  right  I  perceived  the  national  flag  float- 
ing on  the  bastions  of  Figueras  and  said  to 
myself — "  a  few  hundred  yards  and  I  would 
be  surrounded  by  comrades,  friends,  fel- 
low citizens,  who  would  warmly  grasp  my 
hand  ;  here  without  any  imputed  crime,  J 
am  going  to  be  shot  at  twenty-two  years  of 
age."  Another  idea  impressed  me  still  more 
deeply  :  in  looking  towards  the  Pyrenees  1 
could  distinctly  see  the  peaks  and  I  reflected 
that  perhaps  my  mother,  in  this  the  last  mo- 
ment of  my  life,  was  gazing  calmly  on  the 
same. 

The  design  of  the  authorities  was  how- 
ever only  to  frighten  us  ;  having  discovered 
that  even  to  purchase  my  life,  I  would  not 
declare  myself  the  proprietor  of  the  veseei. 
thev  caused  us  to  be  conducted  to  the  for- 
tress  of  Rosas.  We  were  placed  in  a  case- 
mate, where  we  hardly  had  room  to  lie  down. 
In  the  windmill,  provisions  were  brought  tc 
us  from  time  to  time,  from  our  own  vessel ; 
in  the  fortress,  the  Spanish  government  pro- 
vided our  food  and  reduced  us  to  dry  bread. 
This  did  not  seem  to  us  a  very  substantial 
support,  especially  as  we  could  see  from  the 
casemate  a  market  woman  selling  grapes  and 
fried  herrings.  But  we  had  no  money:  1 
determined  therefore,  though  with  much  re- 
gret, to  sell  a  watch  which  my  father  had 
given  me :  I  received  about  half  its  value 
for  it.  Possessors  of  sixty  francs,  Mr.  Ber- 
themie  and  I  were  enabled  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  we  had  so  long  suffered  ;  we  divided 


likewise  with  ourfellows  incaptivity.  Though 
this  sale  of  my  watch  brought  us  some  re- 
lief, it  was  the  cause  of  great  sorrow  to  my 
family.  The  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  The  garri- 
son were  sent  as  prisoners  into  France  and 
passed  through  Perpignan,  my  native  place. 
iMy  father  on  the  search  for  news  of  me,  en- 
tered a  coflee  house,  where  several  Spanish 
officers  were  collected ;  while  in  there  an  offi- 
cer drew  from  his  pocket  the  watch  which  1 
had  sold  at  Rosas — the  good  old  man  saw  in 
this  the  proof  of  my  death  as  the  ofiicer  whu 
received  the  watch  from  a  third  person  could 
give  no  account  of  my  fate. 

The  French  attacked  the  town  of  Rosas 
and  we  were  consequently  removed  from  the 
casemate  of  the  fort  to  give  place  to  its  de- 
fenders. We  were  removed  first  to  a  small 
church  in  the  town,  which  was  however  soon 
converted  into  a  hospital  for  wounded  sol- 
diers. They  transported  us  thence  the  25th 
of  September  to  a  citadel  situated  on  a  bill 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  called  the  *'  Bou- 
ton  de  Rosas  \"  here  we  were  plunged  in  a 
dungeon  which  the  light  of  day  never  pene- 
trated. We  did  not  stay  long  in  this  infec- 
tious place  ;  not  because  they  had  pity  on  us, 
but  because  it  afibrded  a  safe  retreat  to  a 
part  of  the  garrison  of  the  town.  We  were 
made  to  descend  in  the  night  to  the  sea- 
shore and  were  carried  to  the  port  of  Pala- 
mos.  At  this  latter  place  we  were  shut  up  in 
a  hulk ;  but  enjoyed  a  sort  of  liberty;  we  were 
allowed  to  go  ashore  several  hours  and  dis- 
play our  poverty  and  rags  in  the  town.  It 
was  there  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  duchess-dowager  of  Orleans,  mother  of 
Louis  Philippe.  She  had  left  the  town  of 
Figueras  where  she  had  resided  for  some- 
time, because,  she  told  me,— thirty-two 
bombs  sent  from  the  fortress  had  fallen  into 
her  house.  I  ler  plan  was  to  escajie  into  Al- 
giers and  she  requested  me  to  bring  the  cap- 
tain of  our  vessel  to  see  her  in  order  that 
ihe  might  ask  his  protection  when  he  should 
be  set  free.  I  related  to  Capt.  Braham  the 
misfortunes  of  the  princess  and  conducted 
him  to  her  house.  On  entering  he  took  o^f 
his  slippers  through  respect,  as  if  he  bad  pen- 
etrated inlo  a  mosque,  and  holding  them  in 
bis  hand  he  proceeded  to  kiss  the  skirt  of 
Madame  D' Orleans  dress.     The  princess  was 
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frightened  at  the  sight  of  this  masculine  face 
coTcrcd  with  the  longest  heard  I  ever  saw ; 
ihe  soon  composed  herself,  however,  and 
ererrthing  passed  off  with  a  mixture  of 
FreDch  politeness  and  oriental  courtesy. 


formity  between  his  replies  and  those  which 
I  had  before  given  and  thought  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  interrogate  him  farther.  The  desire  of 
terminating  the  conference  became  still 
more  urgent  on  the  part  of  ihe  judges  when 


The  sixty  francs  which  my  watch  brought; it  came  to  the  turn  of  an  Arab  sailor  to  he 
us  bad  been  expended.  Madame  D'Orleansj  examined.  Instead  of  making  him  swear 
would  gladly  have  assisted  us,  but  she  her- 'upon  the  Koran  to  speak  the  truth,  the  judge 
self  was  without  money.  I  was,  however,  \  insisted  on  making  him  place  his  thumb  on 
full  soon  richer  than  she.  The  Spanish  gov-  j  his  forefinger  so  as  to  form  a  cross.  When 
eminent,  after  the  insurrection  had  broken  the  Arab  perceived  the  meaning  of  tins  sign 
out  io  Spain,  in  order  to  save  the  French .  he  commenced  spitting  thereupon  with  great 
livingin  the  different  towns,  who  had  escaped  '  indignation.  The  Court  was  immediately  ad- 
the  first  massacres,  sent  them  into  France  in  journed.     The  next  day  the  state  of  affairs 


small  vessels.      One  of  these  cast  anchor 


was  totally  changed ;  one  of  the  judges  of 


near  our  hulk.  One  of  my  unfortunate  coun-jGirone  came  to  declare  to  us  that  we  were 
trrmenon  board  of  her  recognized  me  and  I  free  to  set  out  and  that  our  vessel  would  be 
offered  me  his  snuff-box;  on  opening  it  I  [restored  whenever  it  should  seem  fit  to  us. 
found  therein  an  ounce  of  gold,  sole  rem- 1  What  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change? 
nant  of  his  fortune.  I  returned  the  box  to 'During  our  quarantine  in  the  windmill  of 
him  with  many  thanks,  with  apiece  of  paper ;  Rosas  I  had  written  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
enclosed  containing  these  words.  *' My  j  in  the  name  of  Capti  Braham  giving  an  ac- 
fellow  citizen  the  bearer  of  this  note  has '  count  of  the  unlawful  detention  of  the  vcs- 
rendered  me  great  service ;  treat  him  as  one  sel,  and  the  death  of  one  of  the  lions  which 
of  your  children."  It  was  through  this  piece' he  had  sent  to  the  Emperor.  This  last  cir- 
of  paper  that  my  family  learned  that  I  still  cumstance  rendered  the  African  monarch 
lived  and  my  mother,  a  model  of  piety,  ceased  ■  furious ;  he  sent  for  the  Spanish  consul  im- 
to  have  masses  said  for  the  repose  of  my  i  mediately,  demanded  payment  for  the  loss 
soul.  Five  days  afterwards  one  of  my  bold  of  his  dear  lion  and  threatened  immediate 
fellow  countrymen  arrived  at  Palamos  after  |  war  unlej^n  his  vessel  was  immediately  given 
having  passed  both  the  French  and  Spanish ,  up.     Spain  was  then  engaged  in  too  many 


lines;  he  brought  to  a  merchant  of  the  town 
who  had  friends  in  the  Perpignan  the  request 
to  furnish  me  with  evervthine  which  I  should 


difficulties  to   undertake  a  new  one ;  hence 
the  sudden  order  to  release  the  vessel. 
We  soon  made  preparations  for  ourdepar- 


aeed.  The  Spaniard  showed  himself  dis-jture  and  the  28th  of  November  we  had  ar- 
po^ed  to  grant  the  request,  but  I  did  not  profit  I  rived  in  sight  of  the  Cape  off  Marseilles. 
I>jbis  good  will  by  reason  ofthe  events  which  But  it  was  recorded  above,  as  the  Mussul- 
1  will  now  relate.  The  Spaniards  cherished  I  men  on  board  the  vessel  said,  that  we  should 
tbe  idea  constantly  that  the  ship  and  its  cargo  |  not  enter  this  town.  Wc  could  see  the  white 
could  be  confiscated  ;  a  commission  came  !  buildings  which  crown  the  hills  around  Mar- 
from  Girone  to  examine  us.  It  was  com-  \  seilles,  when  a  violent  Mistral  (North  West 
posed  of  two  civil  judges  and  an  inquisitor,  wind  of  the  Mediterranean)  carried  us  far 
I  acted  as  interpreter.  When  Mr.  Berthe- 1  away  to  the  South.  I  do  not  know  what 
mie's  term  came  I  sought  him  and  told  him, '  route  we  followed,  for  I  was  suffering  from 
To  pretend  to  speak  the  language  of ,  sea  sickness  in  my  berth  ;  I  can  then  as  as- 
%ria  and  be  at  his  case  asl  wouldnot  com-itronomer  avow  without  shame  that  at  the 
promise  him  in  translating  his  answers.  It  moment  that  our  unskilful  seamen  thought 
was  done  as  we  agreed;  but  unfortunately  1  we  were  near  the  Paleanic  isles,  we  went 
the  language  which  he  spoke  did  not  present 'aground  near  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Algi- 
agreat  variety,  and  the  '  Sacrenient  der  ieu- '  ers.  There,  it  was  maintained,  that  duriuj^' 
fef  which  he  had  learned  in  a  German  cam-  the  three  winter  months  all  communication 
paign  occurred  too  frequently  in  his  answers. ,  with  the  town  of  Algiers  by  the  little  barques 
The  judges  soon  discovered  too  great  a  con- i  called  '  Sandales'  would  be  impossible,  and 
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I  resigned  myself  to  the  prospect  of  a  resi- 
dence of  three  months  in  this  desert  place. 
One  evening  I  was  promenading  on  the  deck 
of  the  ship  when  a  shot  from  the  shore  struck 
the  sheathing  of  the  ship  very  near  me. 
This  determined  me  to  make  my  way  to  the 
capital  by  land.  I  went  the  next  day  with 
Capt.  Spiro  Calligero  to  the  Caid  of  the  vil- 
lage. "  I  wish — said  I  to  him — ^to  go  to 
Algiers  by  land."  This  man  in  a  great  fright 
exclaimed  ;  '*  I  cannot  permit  you ;  you  will 
certainly  be  killed  on  the  way  ;  "your  consul 
will  complain  to  the  Dey  and  I  shall  lose 
my  head."  *'  But  I  will  give  you  a  dis- 
charge." This  was  immc^Iiately  indicted  in 
the  following  terms.  "  We  the  undersigned 
certify  that  the  Caid  of  Bougie  endeavored 
to  dissuade  us  from  going  to  Algiers  by  land; 
that  he  has  assured  us  that  we  would  be 
massacred  on  the  road  ;  that  in  spite  of  his 
representations  twenty  times  repeated,  we 
persisted  in  our  plan.  We  beg  the  Algerian 
authorities  particularly  our  consul  not  to  ren- 
der him  responsible  for  our  deaths  if  we 
should  be  killed." 

Signed,  Arago  &  Berthemie. 

Having  given  this  declaration  to  the  Cai'd 
we  believed  ourselves  at  quits  with  him  ; 
but  he  approached  me  without  saying  a  word, 
untied  my  cravat,  took  it  oflf  and  put  it  into 
hi?  pocket.  On  coming  out  from  this  audi- 
ence thus  singularly  terminated,  we  made  a 
bargain  with  a  Marabout  (^lahometan  Priest) 
who  promised  to  conduct  us  to  Algiers  for 
twenty  dollars  and  a  red  cloak.  The  day 
was  spent  in  disguising  ours?elves  ;  the  next 
morning  we  set  out  accompanied  by  several 
sailors  belonging  to  the  vessel  and  our  Mar- 
about, whom  we  convinced  that  we  did  not 
have  a  sou  about  us  so  that  if  we  were  killed 
on  the  road  he  would  lose  inevitably  his  sal- 
ary. The  last  thing  which  I  did  before  set- 
ting out  was  to  take  leave  of  the  only  lion 
still  living  on  the  vessel,  with  whom  I  had 
formed  quite  a  friendship :  I  wished  also  to 
say  adieu  to  the  monkej's  who  had  been  our 
companions  in  misfortune.  These  monkeys 
in  our  misery  had  rendered  us  a  great  ser- 
vice which  I  hardly  dare  mention.  They  re- 
lieved U5  of  the  vermin  which  tormented 
us,  displaying  remarkable  skill  in  finding 
the  hideous  insects  which  lodge  themselves 


in  our  hair.  The  poor  animals  appeared 
very  unhappy,  shut  up  in  the  narrow  space 
I  which  they  occupied  on  the  vessel  while  on 
the  neighbouring  shore  their  uncaptured 
brethren  were  performing  numberless  feats 
of  agility  on  the  trees.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  journey  we  saw  *  en  route'  two 
Kabyles  like  the  soldiers  of  Jugurtha,  whose 
desperate  mien  moderated  vastly  our  wan- 
dering humor.  In  the  evening  we  were  wit- 
nesses of  a  terrible  tumult  which  seemed  to 
be  directed  against  us.  We  ascertained  that 
the  Marabout,  was  the  object  of  it  being  at* 
tacked  by  two  Kabyles  whom  he  had  caused 
to  be  disarmed  on  one  of  their  trips  to  Bou- 
gie. This  little  afiair,  which  it  seemed  proba- 
ble would  be  renewed,  inspired  us  with  the 
thought  of  returning,  but  the  sailors  insisted 
and  we  continued  our  hazardous  enterprise. 
As  we  advanced,  our  troop  was  increased  by 
several  Kabyles  who  wished  to  go  to  Algiers 
in  order  to  get  work  on  the  shipping  and  did 
not  dare  to  undertake  the  dangerous  journ ey 
alone. 

The  third  night  we  camped  at  the  entrance 
of  a  thicket.  The  Arabs  kindled  a  large 
fire  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  the  middle  of  it.  Towards  eleven 
o'clock  I  was  waked  by  the  noise  which  the 
mules  made  in  their  endeavours  to  break  their 
ropes.  I  inquired  the  cause  of  this  distur- 
bance, was  told  that  a  Sebda  was  a  prowling  in 
the  neighbourhood;  not  knowng  that  a  ^ Sebda' 
was  a  lion  I  fell  asleep  again.  The  next  day 
the  arrangement  of  the  Caravan  was  changed. 
We  were  all  compressed  in  the  smallest 
space  possible  ;  one  Kabyle  was  in  front  with 
his  gun  in  readiness,  and  another  behind  in 
the  same  attitude.  J  inquired  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  my  mule  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
unaccustomed  preparations ;  he  answered  me 
that  the  attack  of  a  Seb&a  was  feared  and 
that  if  it  happened  one  of  us  might  me  ta- 
ken off  before  we  had  time  to  place  our- 
selves on  the  defensive.  Discovering  that  a 
Sabda  was  a  lion,  I  said  to  him ;  **  I  wish  to  be 
looker-on  and  not  actor  in  the  scene  should 
it  occur,  and  I  will  give  you  two  dollar* 
more  if  you  keep  my  mule  constantly  in  the 
middle."  My  proposal  was  accepted.  The 
lion  did  not  make  his  appearance  however. 

Each  village  was  a  small  republic  whose 
territory  we  could  not  traverse  without  oh- 
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tainiog  the  permission  of  the  President  Mar- 
about; our  guide  would  often  leave  us  on 
the  road  and  go  to  a  village  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  to  obtain  the  permission  without 
which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  con- 
tinue our  journey.     Once  we  found  a  village 
with  the  streets   barricaded   because  they 
feared  an  attack  from  a  neighboring  one.  The 
advance  guard   of    our   caravan    removed 
these  obstacles,  wben  a  woman  rushed  out 
of  her  house  aad  attacked  us  furiously  with 
a  pole.    Strange  to  say  she  was  a  blonde 
with  a  raost  brilliant  complexion   and  very 
pretty.    On  another  occasion  we  slept  in  a 
lorking-place    dignified   with   the   name   of 
canvanserai.     In  the  morning   at  sunrise, 
lood  cries  of  Roumi !    Roumi!   announced 
to  us  that  we  were  recognized.     One  of  .our 
sailors,  Mehemet,  entered  our  lodging  place 
with  a  sad  countenance  and  gave  us  to  un- 
derstand that  these  cries  were  equivalent  to 
a  condemnation  unto  death.     ''  Wait  here — 
said  he — there  is  one  means  of  saving  you." 
He  re-entered  soon  afterwards  and  informed 
us  that  his  plan   had  succeeded,  telling  me 
that  I  must  join  the  Kabyles  in  prayer.     I 
went  out,  prostrated  myself  towards  the  east 
and  imitated  servilely  the  gestures  which  I 
sav  tbem  making  around  me,  pronouncing 
the  sacramental  words  :  '  Ga  elah  UP  Allah ! 
WW  Mohammed  racoul  Allah !     It  was  the 
scene  of  Mamamouchi  in  the  "  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme"  of  Moliere,  except  this  time 
it  did  not  make  me  laugh.     I  was  ignorant 
until  I  reached  Algiers  what  might  have  been 
the  consequences  of  my  performance.     After 
having  made  the  profession  of  faith  before 
the  Mahometans;  'There   is  but  one  God 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet ;'  if  I  had  been 
denounced  to  the  Mufti  I  would  inevitably 
have  become  Mussulman  and  not  been  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  kingdom.     I  must  not 
forget  to  relate  how  it  was  that  Mehemet 
had  saved  us  from  inevitable  death.     "  You 
have  rightly  guessed,"  said  he  to  the  Kaby- 
les :  "  there  are  two  Christians  in  the  Cara- 
vanserai, but  they  are  Mahometans  at  heart 
and  they  are  going  to  Algiers  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Mufti  into  our  holy  religion.     You 
will  not  doubt  this  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
was  a  slave  amongst  the  Christians  and  these 
have  purchased  my   freedom."      "  God   is 
gr^t ;"  cried  the  Kabyles  with  one  voice — 
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and  then  took  place  the  praying  scene  which 
I  have  described. 

We  arrived  at  Algiers  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber. On  entering  the  town  we  learned  that 
the  Dey,  who  had  sent  our  ship  out  and  to 
whom  we  owed  our  deliverance  from  captiv- 
ity, had  been  decapitated.  The  guard  of 
the  palace  before  which  we  passed,  stopped 
us  and  inquired  whence  we  came.  We  an- 
swered, *  from  Bougie  by  land.' 

"  That  is  not  possible  !"  cried  the  janiza- 
ries with  one  voice  :  "the  Dey  himself  would 
not  dare  to  undertake  such  a  journey."  Ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  the  consul  we  were  re- 
ceived very  cordially  as  before.  We  had  a 
visit  very  soon  of  a  dragman  sent  by  the 
Dey,  who  inquired  if  we  still  persisted  in 
maintaining  that  we  came  from  Bougie  and 
not  from  some  nearer  point  of  the  coast. 
We  affirmed  again  the  truth  of  our  story, 
which  was  confirmed  the  next  day  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  proprietors  of  our  mules. 

In  1807  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  ex- 
isted still  at  Valencia,  and  performed  at 
times  its  horrible  offices.  The  reverend 
fathers  did  not  indeed  burn  any  one,  but  they 
pronounced  sentences  equally  ridiculous  and 
odious.  During  my  stay  in  that  town  the 
holy  office  found  occupation  in  dealing  with 
a  pretended  sorceress  ;  they  made  her  ride 
through  all  parts  of  the  town  astraddle  on 
an  ass,  her  face  turned  towards  the  tail; 
from  her  waist  up  she  was  without  clothing ; 
only,  to  appear  to  obey  the  most  common 
rules  of  decency,  the  poor  woman  had  been 
covered  with  honey  and  feathers,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  victim  resembled  a  chicken 
with  a  human  head.  The  procession  stopped 
sometime  on  the  cathedral  square,  where  I 
lived.  I  was  told  that  the  sorceress  received 
besides  a  given  number  of  blows  with  a 
shovel  on  the  back.  These  are  the  shows 
which  were  given  to  the  people  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  19th  century  in  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Spain,  the  scat  of  a 
celebrated  university  and  birth-place  of  many 
citizens  distinguished  for  their  learning,  their 
courage  and  their  virtues.  Let  the  friends 
of  humanity  and  civilization  never  be  dis- 
united; let  them  form  on  the  contrary  an  in- 
dissolubleband,  for  superstition  watches  ever, 
and  but  waits  the  moment  when  she  may 
seize  again  her  prey. 
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One  of  my  stations  was  near  the  convent  of 
''  Desierto  dc  las  Palmas,"  from  which  two 
Carthusian  monks  came  secretly  to  visit  me. 
Some  details  will  give  an  idea  of  what  cer- 
tain monks  were,  in  the  Peninsular  in  1807. 
One  of  these  two,  the  father  Tirvulce,  was 
old ;  the  other  on  the  contrary  was  very 
young.  The  first  had  played  a  part  at  Mar- 
seilles in  the  counter  revolutionary  move- 
ments, of  which  this  town  was  the  theatre  at 
the  commencement  of  our  first  revolution. 
One  could  see  in  the  wounds  which  furrowed 
his  breast,  that  he  had  played  a  very  active 
part.  He  came  first  to  see  me  ;  on  seeing 
his  young  comrade  approaching,  he  concealed 
himself,  but  no  soon  as  the  young  man  had 
entered  into  conversation  with  me,  father 
Tirvulee  showed  himself  suddenly.  His  ap- 
parition had  the  effect  of  Medusa's  head. 

"  Compose  yourself,"  said  he  to  his  young 
brother.  *'  We  will  not  denounce  each  other, 
for  our  prior  is  not  the  man  to  pardon  us  for 
coming  here  to  break  our  vow  of  silence,  and 
we  would  receive,  both  of  us,  a  punishment 
of  which  we  would  preserve  the  remembrance 
a  long  time." 

The  treaty  was  immediately  concluded, 
and  the  two  Carthusians  came  very  often  to 
sec  me.  The  younger  of  our  two  visitors 
was  Arragonese,  his  family  had  forced  him  to 
become  a  monk  against  his  will.  He  gave 
me  some  details  one  day  in  the  presence  of 
Biot,  which,  to  believe  him,  proved  that  there 
was  no  longer  in  Spain  any  thing  but  the 
pretence  of  religion.  These  details  were 
borrowed  moreover,  from  the  mystery  of  the 
confession.  Biot  showed  very  roughly  the 
displeasure  which  this  conversation  gave 
him ;  there  was  even  in  his  words,  something 
which  caused  the  monk  to  think  that  Biot 
took  him  for  a  sort  of  spy.  The  moment  this 
suspicion  crossed  his  mind,  he  left  us  without 
saying  a  word.  The  next  morning  I  saw  him 
ascending  the  mountain  at  an  early  hour, 
armed  with  a  gun.  The  French  monk  pre- 
ceded him  some  minutes,  and  whispered  to 
me  what  danger  menaced  my  colleague. 

"Join  me,"  added  he,  "in  dissuading  the 
young  Arragonese  from  executing  his  homi- 
cidal scheme." 

I  need  not  say  that  I  entered  with  ardor  into 
thit  negoeiation,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
•ucMed.    It  may  well  be  teen,  th#re  was 


stuff  here  for  a  captain  of  "  guerilleros."  1 
would  be  much  astonished  if  my  young  moak 
did  not  play  a  part  in  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  our  geodesic  opera- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  near 
our  stations.  To  do  this,  required  to  be  well 
recommended  to  the  difierent  curates.  We 
went  then,  M.  Lanusse  the  vice-consul,  Biot 
and  myself,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Valencia,  and  solicit  his  protection.  This 
Archbishop  a  man  of  fine  stature,  was  then 
general  of  the  order  of  Franciscans  ;  his  cos- 
tume more  than  negligent,  his  grey  robe, 
covered  with  snuff,  contrasted  greatly  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  archiepiscopal  pal- 
ace. He  received  us  politely,  and  promised 
us  all  the  desirable  recommendations ;  but  at 
the  moment  of  taking  leave,  we  came  very 
near  spoiling  the  whole  affair.  M.  Lanusse 
and  Biot  left  the  hall  of  reception  without 
kissing  the  hand  of  Monseigneur,  though  he 
presented  it  to  each  one  very  graciously. 
The  Archbishop  revenged  himself  upon  ray 
unfortunate  person.  As  I  kissed  his  hand  he 
made  a  movement  which  nearly  broke  my 
teeth,  a  gesture  which  I  could  justly  call  a 
blow  of  the  fist,  and  which  proved  to  me  that 
the  general  of  the  order  of  the  Franciscans, 
notwithstanding  his  vow  of  humility,  had 
been  shocked  by  the  want  of  ceremony  of 
my  two  companions.  I  would  have  com- 
plained to  him  of  his  '' brusquerie;"  but  I 
had  before  my  eyes  the  necessities  of  our 
geodesic  operations,  and  was  silent.  Be- 
sides, at  the  moment  that  the  closed  fist  of 
the  archbishop  was  applied  to  my  lips,  I  was 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  optical  experiments, 
which  could  be  made  with  the  magnificent 
stone,  which  adorned  his  pastoral  ring.  This 
idea  had  pre-occupied  my  mind  in  fact,  during 
the  whole  visit.  Having  finished  our  opera- 
tions in  Valencia,  we  repaired  to  Formente- 
ra,  (the  southern  extremity  of  our  mendioaal 
arc,)  of  which  we  determined  the  latitude. 
M.  Biot  left  me  here  and  returned  to  Paris, 
while  I  connected  the  island  of  Majorca  to 
Vica  and  Formentera  by  triangulation.  I 
went  then  to  Majorca,  in  order  to  measure 
there  the  latitude  and  azimuth.  At  this 
epoch  the  political  fermentation,  engendered 
by  the  entranoe  of  the  French  into  Spain, 
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commenced  to  spread  itself  throughout  the 
peniQsala  and  the  islands  which  depend  upon 
it.  Tkis  fermentation  had  not  yet  reached 
tnyone  in  Majorca,  except  the  ministers, 
the  partisans  and  relations  of  the  Prince  de 
la  ?iii.  Evening  after  evening  I  saw  the 
mob  drag  in  triumph  on  the  public  square  of 
Pakna,  the  capital  of  Majorca,  the  carriages 
of  the  minister  SoUer,  all  in  flames,  then 
those  of  the  bishop,  and  even  those  of  private 
individuals,  suspected  of  being  attached  to  the 
party  of  the  favorite  Gk>doi.  I  was  far  from 
suspecting  that  my  turn  would  come  soon. 
My  station  on  the  island,  the  *<  Clop  de 
Galazo,"  was  a  very  high  mountain,  precisely 
above  the  port  where  "Don  Jay  me  el  Cm- 
qoistador"  debarked,  when  he  took  the  Ba- 
learic isles  from  the  Moors.  The  report  was 
&oon  spread,  that  I  had  stationed  myself  there, 
ia  order  to  aid  the  approach  of  the  French 
troops,  and  that  [  made  signals  to  them  every 
night.  These  reports  did  not,  however,  be- 
come dangerous  to  me,  until  the  arrival  of  a 
yoQog  officer  of  ordnance  of  Napoleon's 
army  at  Palma  in  May  1808.  This  officer 
was  M.  Berthemie.  He  was  carrying  to  the 
Spanish  squadron  at  Mahar,  the  order  to  re- 
pair in  all  haste  to  Toulon.  A  general  out- 
break, which  placed  the  life  of  this  officer  in 
danger,  followed  the  news  of  his  arrival. 
The  captain  general  Vives,  could  only  save 
bis  life  by  shutting  him  up  in  the  strong  cas- 
tle of  Belver.  The  mob  then  remembered 
the  Frenchman  established  on  the  '*  Clop  de 
Galazo,"  and  formed  an  expedition  to  capture 
bim.  M.  Damian  the  coxswain  of  the  vessel 
which  the  Spanish  government  had  placed  at 
mj  disposal,  took  the  initiative  and  brought 
me  a  dress  in  which  to  disguise  myself— I 
then  started  for  Palma  in  company  with  the 
noble  sailor,  and  met  the  mob  going  in  search 
of  me.  They  did  not  recognize  roe,  as  I 
^ke  the  Majorcan  language  perfectly.  I 
gave  them  to  understand  that  they  would 
certainly  catch  the  Frenchman  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Palma. 
That  night  I  repaired  on  board  my  vessel, 
commanded  by  Don  Manuel  de  Vacaro,  whom 
the  Spanish  government  had  placed  under 
my  orders.  This  Don  Manuel,  who  up  to 
this  time  had  been  very  obsequious  to  me, 
became  now  rude  and  defiant.  There  was  a 
tumultuous  movement  upon  the  mole  where 


the  vessel  was  moored,  which  he  assured  roe 
was  directed  against  roe. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  he,  "  if  they  pene- 
trate into  the  schooner,  we  will  conceal  you 
in  this  chest." 

I  made  the  experiment,  but  the  chest  was 
so  small,  that  my  legs  stuck  out.  I  under«> 
stood  then  perfectly  what  he  meant,  and  de^ 
manded  of  him  immediately  to  have  me  shut 
up  in  the  castle  of  Belver.  The  order  of  in- 
carceration from  the  Captain  general  soon 
arrived,  and  I  descended  into  the  boat,  where 
the  sailors  received  me  with  great  evidences 
of  pleasure.  As  we  were  crossing  the  har- 
bour to  the  castle,  the  populace  perceived 
me,  and  was  soon  in  pursuit,  it  was  not  with- 
out great  trouble  that  I  reached  Belver  safe 
and  sound.  I  escaped  with  a  slight  dagger 
wound  in  my  thigh.  Prisoners  have  been 
seen  to  run  full  speed  from  the  dungeons ! 
I  am  the  first  perhaps  who  has  had  the  plea- 
sure of  reversing  the  process. 

The  governor  of  the  castle  Belver  was  a 
very  extraordinary  personage.  If  he  is  still 
living,  he  can  demand  of  me  a  certificate  of 
priority  of  invention  in  modern  hydropathy. 
He  maintained  that  pure  water,  fitly  admin- 
istered, was  a  cure  for  all  diseases,  even  for 
amputations.  I  got  into  his  good  graces  by 
listening  very  patiently  to  his  theories,  with- 
out even  interrupting  him.  Upon  his  de- 
mand for  our  greater  security,  the  Spanish 
garrison  of  the  castle  was  replaced  by  a  Swiss 
one.  I  learned  from  him  one  day,  too,  that 
a  monk  had  proposed  to  the  soldiers  who 
purchased  my  meals  in  the  town,  to  pour 
poison  into  my  food. 

All  of  my  old  Majorcan  friends  had  aban- 
doned me  from  the  moment  of  my  imprison- 
ment. I  had  with  Don  Manual  de  Vacaro  a 
very  sharp  correspondence,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  restitution  of  the  safe  conduct  which 
the  English  Admiralty  had  given  us.  M. 
Rodriquez,  the  Spanish  commissioner,  alone 
dared  to  visit  me  by  day,  and  bring  me  all 
the  consolations  in  his  power.  In  order  to 
beguile  the  ennui  of  my  prison  hours,  he  sent 
me  from  time  to  time  the  journals  which 
were  then  published  in  different  parts  of  the 
Peninsula.  In  one  of  these  journals  I  found 
one  day  an  article  bearing  this  title :  **  Rela- 
tion of  the  execution  of  M.  Arago  and  M. 
Berthemie."     This  narrative  spoke  of  the 
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two  criminals  in  very  different  terras.  M. 
Berthemie  was  a  Huguenot,  and  was  deaf  to 
all  priestly  exhortations.  He  had  spit  in  the 
face  of  the  priest  who  attended  him,  and 
even  upon  the  image  of  the  Saviour.  As  to 
^me  I  had  conducted  myself  with  much  de- 
cency, and  allowed  myself  to  be  hung  with- 
out raising  any  scandal.  The  author  of  the 
narrative  expressed  his  regrets  that  a  young 
astronomer  should  act  so  traitorously  in  com- 
ing under  the  pretence  of  science,  to  aid  the 
entrance  of  a  French  army  into  a  friendly 
kingdom.  After  the  perusal  of  this  article^ 
I  took  my  resolution  at  once. 

'*  Since  they  are  speaking  of  my  execu- 
tion,'* said  I  to  Rodriquez,  "  it  will  not  be 
long  ere  that  event  happens  ;  I  would  prefer 
drowning  to  hanging ;  I  will  escape  from  this 
fortress — it  is  for  you  to  furnish  me  the 
means.'' 

Aodriquez  knowing  better  than  any  one 
else,  how  well  founded  my  apprehensions 
were,  set  himself  to  work.  He  went  to  the 
Captain  general  and  convinced  him  of  the 
dangers  of  his  position,  if  I  disappeared  in  a 
popular  ^meute  or  even  if  he  were  compelled 
to  get  rid  of  me.  His  arguments  were  all 
the  better  understood,  from  the  fact,  that  no 
one  could  foresee  the  issue  of  the  Spanish 
revolution. 

I  will  promise  you — said  that  officer — to 
give  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  the  or- 
der to  let  M.  Arago  and  the  two  or  three 
other  Frenchmen  who  were  with  him  pass 
out  when  the  right  moment  has  arrived  ;  but 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  escaping  from  the  island ; 
I  leave  that  to  you."  Rodriquez  soon  made 
an  agreement  with  the  brave  coxswain  Da- 
mian.  It  was  settled  beween  them  that  Da- 
mian  should  take  the  command  of  a  small 
barque  which  the  wind  had  driven  ashore, 
and  equip  it  as  if  he  was  preparing  to  fish  ; 
With  this  he  would  carry  us  to  Algiers,  after 
which  his  re-entrance  into  Palma  with  or 
without  fish  would  excite  no  suspicion.  All 
things  being  placed  in  readiness,  on  the  28th 
July  1808,  we  descended  quietly  the  hill  upon 
which  the  ^Belver  is  built  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  family  of  the  minister  Soller 
entered  the  fortress  in  order  to  escape  the 
fury  of  the  populace. J^  Arrived  on  the  shore 
we  found  Damian,  his  barque  and  three  sai- 


lors. We  embarked  immediately  and  set 
sail ;  Damian  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
place  on  board  his  frail  boat  the  valuable  in- 
struments which  he  had  brought  from  my 
station  on  the  *  Clop  de  Galazo.'  The  sea 
was  running  high,  and  he  thought  it  best  to 
stop  at  the  little  isle  of  Cabaera.  There  a 
singular  incident  came  near  compromising 
us  all.  Cabaera  is  quite  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Majorca,  and  is  often  visited  by 
fishermen  from  that  island.  M.  Berthemie 
feared  very  justly  that  the  rumor  of  our  es- 
cape would  soon  be  spread  and  boats  be  sent 
for  our  capture.  He  considered  then  our 
delay  inopportune  ;  I  maintained  that  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  rely  on  the  prudence  of 
the  coxswain.  During  this  discussion  the 
three  sailors  whom  Damian  had  employed 
saw  that  M.  Berthemie  who  passed  for  my 
servant,  maintained  his  opinion  against  me 
on  a  footing  of  equality.  They  said  at  once 
to  the  coxswain,  *' We  agreed  to  take  part  in 
this  expedition  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
French  officer  Berthemie  shmild  not  be 
among  the  persons  we  took  away.  We 
wished  only  the  young  astronomer  to  escape. 
Since  it  is  otherwise  you  must  either  leave 
this  officer  here  or  throw  him  overboard.*' 
Damian  communicated  to  me  immediately 
the  disposition  of  his  crew,  and  M.  Berthe- 
mie agreed  that  I  should  bestow  on  him  sun- 
dry kicks  which  could  be  tolerated  by  a  ser- 
vant only,  so  all  the  suspicions  vanished. 
We  set  sail  full  soon,  however,  from  the  is- 
land and  arrived  at  Algiers  the  third  of  Au- 
gust. V. 
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IVus  Spring  ;  a  little  suowy  bud 
I  plucked  mid  placed  in  Mary*s  hair, 
At  midntglit  as  a  lonely  star, 
It  lay  upon  the  darkness  there. 

'Twnd  Summer;  and  a  full  blown  rose, 
Replaced  the  gift  I  gave  bef.^re, 
Liking,  had  blossomed  into  love, 
My   heart  I  cave  iicr  moie  and  more. 

*Twtt«  Autuum,  and  the  winds  and  rui.i 
Beat  the  sweet  blo*sonis  intodii.st ; 
I  decked  her  brow  with  berries  red 
And  whispered,  "  Alary  can  you  trust  i" 

'Twa:*  Winierrroui  the  •gloomy  North, 
The  storms  were  eomiut:  cold  and  keen  ; 
I  pre.s>.»{l  her  foully  lo  my  heart. 
And  crowned  my  lt)\e  with  evercrccn. 
l*ETKK<BUR(i,  Va.,  Decctnber,  1851. 
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THE  LATE  JOHN  LOCKHART. 

Tfaelftte  littrary  editor  of  the  Timei,  Dr.  Samael  Phil- 
lipi,  vho  dM  in  September  last,  haa  been  succeeded  by 
«  writer  of  acarcelj  less  facility  of  composition  and  Ti^or 
of  iJioB^i.  Tbe  fuUowioff  eketcb  of  Lockhart  will  serrs 
u  a  ^tcimtn  of  his  style,  at  tbe  same  time  tbat  it  recalls 
foaxthmg  of  tbe  obligation  tbe  world  owes  to  tbe  author 
of  {be  Life  of  Walter  ScoU.  [Ed.  MeMtenger. 

The  ^anti  of  death,  though  most  conspic- 
uoQs  of  late  in  the  battlefield,  has  not  been 
idle  in  the  walks  of  science  and  liteiature. 
Some,  indeed,  of  the  men  of  note  whom  we 
have  recently  lost  are  of  so  great  eminence 
that  we  look  around  among  the  rising  gene- 
ration with  something  like  despair  to  find 
anj  capable  of  filling  the  gaps  which  have 
t)een  left 

Sach  a  one  was  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the 
bipgrapher  and  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  now  lies  in  the  same  grave  with 
him  at  Diyburgh*  Mr.  Lockhart  was  the 
second  surviving  son  of  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
of  gentle  descent  and  old  family  in  the 
cooDtj  of  Lanark.  He  was  born  1794,  in  the 
manse  of  Cambusnethen,  whence  his  father 
was  transferred,  1796,  to  Glasgow,  where 
John  Lockhart  was  reared  aad  educated. 
The  inheritance  of  genius  (as  in  many  other 
instances)  would  appear  to  have  come  from 
his  mother,  who  |had  some  of  the  blood  of 
the  Erskines  in  her  veins.  His  appetite  for 
reading,  even  as  a  boy,  M'as  great.  Though 
somewhat  idle  as  regards  school  study,  he 
jet  distinguished  himself  both  at  school  and 
coOege,  outstripping  his  more  studious  com- 
petitors, and  finally  obtaining,  by  the  unani- 
rooQs  award  of  the  Professors,  the  Snell  Ex- 
hibition to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  entered,  1809,  at  the  early  age  of  15. 
Dr.  Jenkyns,  the  present  Dean  of  Wells,  was 
his  tutor.  Before  leaving  the  University  he 
took  honours  as  a  first-class  man.  After  a 
^joum  in  Germany  sufficiently  long  to  ena- 
ble bim  to  acquire  its  language  and  a  taste 
for  its  literature,  he  was  called  to  the  Scot- 
tish bar  in  1816  ;  but,  though  endowed  with 
perseverance  and  acuteness  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  first-rate  lawyer,  he  wanted  the  gift 
of  e]of|uence  to  enable  him  to  sliinc  as  an 
advocate.  As  he  naively  confessed  to  a 
party  of  friends  assembled  to  bid  him  fare- 


well on  his  departure  from  Scotland  for  Lon- 
don, "  You  know  as  well  as  1  that  if  I  had 
ever  been  able  to  make  a  speech  there  would 
have  been  no  cause  for  our  present  meet- 
ing."    His  wit,  his  learning,  and  extensive 
reading   found,    however,    a    ready   outlet 
through  his  pen.     In  1818  Lockhart  was  in- 
troduced to  Scott,  who  in  1820  evinced  his 
esteem  and  affisction  for  him  by  giving  him 
in  marriage  his  eldest  daughter.     At  Scott's 
death  in  1832  he  was  left  sole  literary  exec- 
utor.   Many  of  the  cleverest  things  in  Black* 
wood's  Magazine  (established  in  1817)  were 
written   by  Lockhart  in   concert  with   his 
friends    John   Wilson,    Captain    Hamilton, 
Hogg,  &c.,  and  much  ill-blood  was  caused 
among  the  Whigs,  who,  from  assailants,  now 
began   to  be   assailed  by  opponents  of  no 
mean  skill  in  fence.     Party  warfare  then  ran 
high  in  Edinburgh ;  much  ill-blood  was  en- 
gendered.   Unfortunately,  the  strife  was  not 
confined  to  squibs,  and  at  least  one  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe was  the  result.     These  events  lefl 
a  lasting  impression  on  Lockhart's  mind,  and 
when,  in  1826,  he  was  invited  to  become  ed- 
itor of   the    Quarterly  Review,   he   quitted 
Edinburgh  without  regret,  with  his  family, 
as  he  received  from  the  Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the 
post  of  Auditor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
The  management  of  the   Quarterly  R€ciew, 
to  which  he  contributed  many  valuable  pa- 
per<«,  chiefly  biographical,  continued  in  his 
hands  for  28  years,  down  to  1853,  when  his 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
labor.     The   latter  years   of  his   life  were 
mournfully  darkened  by  domestic  calamity. 
The  deaths  in  succession  of  his  eldest  boy — 
the  pet  of  Sir  Walter,  the  '*  Hugh  Little- 
john**  for  whose  instruction  he  wrote  Tales 
of  a   Grandfather — of  his  wife,  and    all  the 
other  members  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  family, 
were  followed  and  wound  up  by  that  of  his 
only  surviving  son,  under  circumstances  of 
poignant  grief  to  a  father's  heart.     The  vials 
of  sorrow  seemed  to  have  been  emptied  upon 
his  head.     With  broken  health  and  spirits  he 
betook  himself  to  Rome,  by  medical  advice, 
with    slight   hope   on    his   part   of    benefit. 
Having  little  taste  lor  foreign   travel,  he  re- 
turned home  in  the   spring  of  the  present 
year.     He  made  a  partial  rally  on  his  arrival 
in  Scotland,  but  a  very  severe  attack  of  di- 
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arrhcea  in  the  month  of  October  shattered 
his  already  enfeebled  frame  ;  he  was  remov- 
ed from  Milton  Lockhart,  the  house  of  his 
eldest  brother,  M.  P.  for  Lanark,  under  the 
care  of  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Ferguson,  to  Ab- 
botsfurd,  where  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the 
25th  of  November,  in  the  arms  of  his  daugh- 
ter, the  sole  survivor  of  the  line  of  Scott  in 
the  second  generation. 

It  is  not  in  the  drst  few  days  of  regret  for 
Mr.  Lockhart's  loss  that  the  extent  of  it  can 
be  best  defined.  Long  will  it  be  before  those 
who  knew  him  can  admit  his  life  and  his 
death  into  the  same  thought;  for,  much  as 
he  had  suffered,  mind  and  body,  and  preca- 
rious as  had  been  his  state,  there  had  been 
no  decline  of  that  which  constituted  Lock- 
hart — the  acuteness,  the  vigour,  the  marvel- 
lous memory,  the  flashing  wit,  swift  to  sever 
truth  from  falsehood — the  stores  of  knowl- 
edge, ever  ready  and  bright,  never  display- 
ed. Although  his  reputation  has  been  con- 
fined to  literature,  and  although,  by  early- 
amassed  knowledge  and  long-sharpened 
thought,  he  had  reared  himself  into  a  pillar 
of  literary  strength,  yet  the  leading  qualities 
of  his  mind  would  have  fitted  him  for  any 
part  where  far-sighted  sagacity,  iron  self- 
control,  and  rapid  instinctive  judgment  mark 
the  born  leader  of  others.  Nor  did  he  care 
for  literary  triumphs,  or  trials  of  strength,  but 
rather  avoided  them  with  shrinking  reserve. 
Far  from  seeking,  he  could  never  even  be 
induced  to  take  the  place  which  hin  reputa- 
tion and  his  talents  assigned  him  ,  ho  enter- 
ed society  rather  to  unbend  his  powers  than 
to  exert  them.  Playful  raillery,  inimitable 
in  ease  and  brilliancy,  with  old  friend,  sim- 
ple child,  or  with  the  gentlest  or  humblest 
present,  was  the  relaxation  he  most  cared  to 
indulge,  and  if  that  wero  denied  him,  and 
especially  if  expected  to  stand  forward  and 
shine,  he  would  shut  himself  up  alfogether. 

Reserve,  indeed — too  often  misunderstood 
in  its  origin,  ascribed  to  coldness  and  pride 
when  its  only  source  was  the  rarest  modesty 
and  hatred  of  exhibition — with  shyness  both 
both  personal  and  national,  was  his  strong 
external  characteristic.  Those  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  was  expressly  invited  to  make 
would  find  no  access  allowed  them  to  his 
mind,  and  go  disappointed  away,  knowing 
only  that  they  had  seen  one  of  the  most  in- 


teresting, most  mysterious,  but  most  chilling 
of  men,  for  their  very  deference  had  made 
him  retire  further  from  them.  Most  happy 
was  Lockhart  when  he  could  literally  take 
the  lowest  place,  and  there  complacently 
listen  to  the  strife  of  conversers,  till  some 
dilemma  in  the  chain  of  recollection  or  ar- 
gument arose,  and  then  the  ready  memory 
drew  forth  the  missing  link,  and  the  keen 
sagacity  fitted  it  home  to  its  place,  and  what 
all  wanted  and  no  one  else  could  supply  wa^ 
murmured  out  in  choice,  precise,  but  most 
unstudied  words.  And  ther^were  occasions 
also  when  the  expression  of  the  listener  wa? 
not  so  complacent — when  the  point  at  issue 
was  not  one  of  memory  or  of  fact,  but  of  the 
subtler  shades  of  right  and  wrong;  and  then 
the  scorn  on  the  lip  and  the  cload  on  the 
brow  were  but  the  prelude  to  some  strong, 
wiry  sentence,  withering  in  its  sarcasm  and 
unanswerable  in  its  sense,  which  scattered 
all  sophistry  to  the  winds  before  it. 

Far  remote  was  he  from  the  usual  condi- 
tions of  genius — its  simplicity,  its  foible?, 
and  ils  follies.  Lockhart  had  fought  the 
whole  battle  of  life,  both  within  and  without, 
and  borne  more  than  its  share  of  sorrow. 
So  acute,  satirical,  and  unsparing  was  his  in- 
tellect that,  had  Lockhart  been  endowed  with 
that  alone,  he  would  have  been  the  most 
brilliant,  but  the  most  dangerous  of  men ; 
but  so  strong,  upright,  and  true  were  his  mo- 
ral qualities  also  that,  had  he  been  a  dunce 
in  his  attainments  or  a  fool  in  wit,  he  must 
still  have  been  recognized  as  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  We  will  not  call  it  unfortunate, 
for  it  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
very  conditions  of  his  life  and  nature,  that 
while  his  intellect  was  known  to  all,  his 
heart  could  be  known  comparatively  to  few. 
All  knew  how  unsparingly  he  was  to  morbid 
and  sickly  sentiment,  but  few  could  tell  how 
tender  he  was  to  genuine  feeling.  All  could 
see  how  he  despised  every  species  of  vanity, 
pretension  and  cant ;  but  few  had  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  his  unfailing  hom- 
age to  the  humblest  or  even  stupidest  worth. 
Many  will  believe  what  caustic  he  was  to  a 
false  grief;  few  could  credit  what  balm  to  a 
real  one.  His  indomitable  reserve  never 
prevented  his  intellect  from  having  fair  play, 
but  it  greatly  imfieded  the  justice  due  to  his 
nobler  part. 
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It  was  characteristic  of  Lockhart's  pecu- 
liar individuality  that,  wherever  he  was  at 
all  knowD,  whether  by  man  or  woman,  by 
poet,  man  of  business,  or  man  of  the  world, 
be  touched  the  hidden  chord  of  romance  in 
all.  No  man  less  aFected  the  poetical,  the 
mysterious,  or  the  sentimental ;  no  man  less 
affected  anything;  yet,  as  he  stole  stiffly 
away  frorai  the  knot  which,  if  he  had  not  en- 
livened, he  had  hushed,  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  confess  that  a  being  had  passed 
before  them  who  stirred  all  the  pulses  of  the 
imag^ation,  and  realized  what  is  generally 
only  ideal  in  the  portrait  of  a  man.  To  this 
ifflpression  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  perso- 
nal appearance  greatly  contributed,  though 
too  entirely  the  exponent  of  his  mind  to  be 
considered  as  a  separate  cause.  Endowed 
with  the  very  highest  order  of  manly  beauty 
bothof  feature  and  expression,  he  retained  the 
brilliancy  of  youth  and  a  stately  strength  of 
person  comparatively  unimpaired  in  ripened 
life;  and  then,  though  sorrow  and*  sickness 
suddenly  brought  on  a  premature  old  age, 
which  none  could  witness  unmoved,  yet 
the  beauty  of  the  head  and  of  the  bearing  so 
far  gained  in  melancholy  loftifness  of  expres- 
sion what  they  lost  in  animation,  that  the 
last  phase,  whether  to  the  eye  of  painter  or 
of  anxious  friend,  seemed  always  the  finest. 

As  in  social  intercourse,  so  in  literature, 
Lockhart  was  guilty  of  injustice  to  his  own 
snrpassing  powers.  With  all  his  passion  for 
letters,  with  all  the  ambition  for  literary  fame 
which  burnt  in  his  youthful  mind,  there  was 
stiD  his  shyness,  fastidiousness,  reserve. 
No  doubt  he  might  have  taken  a  higher  place 
as  a  poet  than  by  the  Spanish  Ballads^  as  a 
TOter  of  fiction  than  by  his  novels.  These 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  off  by  a  sudden 
uncontrollable  impulse  to  relieve  the  mind  of 
its  fulness,  rather  than  as  works  of  finished 
art  or  mature  study.  The  BaUada  first  ap- 
peared m  Slackwood^s  Magazine ;  the  novels 
without  bis  name.  They  were  the  flashes 
of  a  genius  which  would  not  be  suppressed ; 
no  one  esteemed  them  more  humbly  than 
l^khart,  or,  having  once  cast  them  on  the 
^orld,  thought  less  of  their  fame.  So,  too, 
in  his  other  writings  of  that  period.  The  ice 
once  broken,  the  waters  went  dashing  out  in 
irresistible  force ;  his  exuberant  spirits,  his 
joyoQs  humour,  hit  satiric  vigour,  his  vehe- 


ment fun,  when  the  curb  was  once  loosened, 
ran  away  with  him,  he  himself  could  hardly 
see  whither.  These  outbursts  over  he  retir- 
ed again  within  himself.  Except  in  two 
short  but  excellent  pieces  of  biography,  writ- 
ten each  for  a  special  purpose,  and  as  by 
command — the  Life  of  Bums,  yet  unsur- 
passed, and  that  of  J^apoleon — no  book  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  Lockhart  till  the 
Life  of  Scott.  This  was  a  work  of  duty  as 
of  love. 

Lockhart  is  only  known  as  a  poet  (with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  clever  and  happy 
epigrams  which  have  hooked  themselves  to 
the  memory  of  his  friends)  by  his  Spanish 
Ballads.  Those  ballads  (the  unanswerable 
proof  of  excellence  in  ballads)  caught  at  once, 
and  live  in  the  general  ear.  They  have 
every  characteristic  beauty  of  ballads — ^life, 
rapidity,  picturesqueness,  suddenness,  grace, 
quaintness,  simplicity  without  baldness,  en- 
ergy without  effort.  We  will  not  vouch  for 
their  fidelity  to  the  original  poems,  but  they 
have  a  better  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  wild, 
romantic,  and  chivalrous  times,  when  Moor 
and  Christian  met  on  the  borders  to  fight  and 
make  love.  They  are  Spanish  to  the  very 
heart. 

Of  his  novels,  two,  in  their  different  ways, 
are  of  a  very  high  order.  Lockhart  was  a 
well-read  Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  He  at- 
tained the  highest  classical  honours  at  Oxford, 
and  that  rather  under  the  usual  age.*  Valerius 
contains  as  much  knowledge  of  its  period, 
and  that  knowledge  as  accurate,  as  would 
furnish  out  a  long  elaborate  German  treatise 
on  a  martyr  and  his  times.  It  is  as  true,  as 
lively,  as  poetical  as  Chateaubriand's  boasted 
Martyrs  is  dull,  artificial,  false.  Lockhart 
did  not  read  up  the  times  to  write  Valerius; 
but  being  full,  from  his  enjoyment  of  the 
authors,  of  the  times,  dashed  out  Valerius 
boldly,  freely,  seemingly  without  study.  It 
is,  in  our  judgment,  incomparably  the  best 


*  Even  then  his  uncontrollable  fun  would  over-matter 
him.  More  laborious  and  less  free-spirited  youths  of  his 
day  beard  with  amazement  that  the  bold  young  Scotch- 
man, in  the  very  hour  of  trial,  had  scrawled  over  his  loose 
papers  with  caricatures  of  the  awful  examining  masters. 
Other  tales  could  be  told  of  the  temptations  and  occa- 
sional lapses  of  his  academic  life  in  this  way.  He  sternly 
cut  off  in  after-life  this  kind  of  gratification  of  his  1ot«  of 
fun ;  he  would  not  indulge  his  remarkable  talent  for  ear^ 
Mature  drawing. 
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work  of  fiction  founded  on  classical  manners. 
Adam  Blair  was  a  strange,  bold  experiment 
to  carry  human  passion,  not,  as  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  into  the  family,  but  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  pious  occupant  of  a  Presby- 
terian manse.  The  kirk  stood  aghast.  We 
remember  that  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the 
Tweed  clerical  countenances  looked  grave. 
We  remember,  also,  a  true  story  of  a  very 
pious  English  bishop  being  caught  in  his  car- 
riage in  a  flood  of  tears;  he  was  reading 
Adam  Blair. 

Lockhart  was  designated  at  once,  for  no 
one  else  could  be,  the  biographer  of  Scott. 
His  strength  lay  in  biography  ;  his  best  pa- 
pers in  the  Quarterly  Review  were  full  and 
rapid  condensations  of  wide-spun  volumes 
on  the  lives  and  works  of  authors  or  states- 
men. But  while  his  relation  and  singular 
qualifications  gave  him  unrivalled  advantages 
for  this  work,  they  involved  him  in  no  less 
serious  and  peculiar  difficulties.  The  his- 
tory must  tell  not  only  the  brilliant  joyous 
dawn  and  zenith  of  the  poet's  fame,  but  also 
the  dark  sad  decline  and  close.  It  was  not 
only  that  Lockhart,  as  the  husband  of  his 
daughter — as  living  in  humble  and  happy 
Ghiefswood  with  his  charming  wife,  (in  some 
respects  so  like  her  father,)  and  his  promis- 
ing children,  under  the  shade  of  aspiring 
Abbotsford,  enjoyed  the  closest  intimacy 
with  Scott,  saw  him  in  all  his  moods,  with 
veneration  which  could  not  blind  his  intui- 
tive keen  observation  of  human  character, 
read  his  heart  of  hearts  ;  in  some  respects 
there  was  the  most  perfect  congeniality  be- 
tween the  two.  In  outward  manner  no  men 
indeed  could  be  more  different.  Scott  frank, 
easy,  accessible,  the  least  awful  great  man 
ever  known,  with  his  arms  and  his  heart  open 
to  every  one  who  had  any  pretension,  to 
many  who  had  no  pretension,  to  be  admitted 
within  them,  as  much  at  case  with  the  King 
as  with  Adam  Purdie.  Lockhart,  slow  at 
first,  retiring,  almost  repelling,  till  the  thaw 
of  kindly  or  friendly  feelings  had  warmed 
and  kindled  his  heart,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  pleasantest  of  companions.  But  in  tastes, 
in  political  principles,  in  conviviality,  in  ac- 
tive life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  Scottish  scenery 
and  Scottish  sports,  in  the  love  of  letters  for 
the  sake  of  letters,  with  a  sovereign  contempt 
and  aversion  for  the  pedantry  of  authorship, 


warm  attachments,  even  the  love  of  brute 
beasts — in  admiration  of  the  past,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  present,  in  bright  aspirations 
for  the  future — there  was  the  closest  sym- 
pathy, the  happiest  fellowship.  So  nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  the  life  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  life  on  the  Border,  the  life  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  stern  truth,  honour,  faith  with  the 
public,  commanded  the  disclosure  of  the 
gloomier  evening  of  this  glorious  day,  the 
evening  of  disappointment,  embarrassment, 
noble  powers  generously  overtaxed,  breaking 
down  in  a  death-struggle  with  the  resolute 
determination  to  be  just,  honourable,  free. 

Lockhart' s  was  a  singularly  practical  un- 
derstanding ;  he  had  remarkable  talents  for 
business,  and  read  men  with  a  sharper  and 
more  just  appreciation  than  generous  Scott. 
No  one  could  discern  more  clearly  the  base- 
lessness of  his  father-in-laws's  magnificent 
schemes,  by  which  his  own  unrivalled  suc- 
cesses were  to  be  the  ordinary  rewards  of 
the  book-trade.  With  a  strange  chivalrous 
notion,  Scott  was  to  be  at  once  the  noblest 
and  most  munificent  patron  of  letters,  to  force 
good  books  on  an  unprepared  and  reluctant 
public,  and,  at  the  'same  time,  to  achieve 
such  riches  as  had  never  crossed  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  most  fortunate  bibliopole.  All 
this  error  Lockhart  had  long  seen  through ; 
and  we  are  persuaded,  that  if  Scott  had 
thrown  his  affairs  into  Lockhart's  hands,  we 
will  not  say  that  they  might  have  been  re- 
trieved, but  the  blow  would  have  been  miti- 
gated ;  something  less  might  have  been  ne- 
cessaiy  than  the  vital,  the  fatal  wrestling 
with  unconquerable  circumstances.  But  in 
the  Life  how  was  this  to  be  told  ?  Too  much 
was  known,  too  much  was  surmised  for  sup- 
pression or  disguise.  Lockhart  resolved 
boldly,  fairly,  to  reveal  the  whole  ;  for  Scott's 
fame  we  think  he  judged  wisely,  even  though 
the  book  may  have  been  in  some  degree 
weighed  down.  If  there  were  those  who 
suffered  by  the  exposure,  we  cannot  but 
think  they  deserved  to  suffer.  All  that  was 
sordid  and  grasping  in  trading  speculation 
seemed  to  fall  off  from  the  majestic  image  of 
Scott ;  he  rose  like  a  hero  in  the  old  Greek 
tragedy,  doing  battle  to  the  last  with  destiny, 
nobler  in  his  sad  and  tragic  end  than  at  the 
height  of  his  glory.  All  this  must  have  been 
in  the  keen  and  far-sighted  view  of  Lockhart ; 
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and  most  redound  to  his  praise  as  a  wise,  as 
weU  as  faithful  aud  masterly  biographer. 

Lockbart  was  called  on  to  fill,  and  filled 
for  manj  years,  the  very  difficult  position  of 
the  arowed  and  ostensible  editor  of  that 
which  was  long  one  of  the  two  accredited 
journals  of  literature.  Here,  too,  he  derived 
extraordinary  advantage,  while  doubtless  he 
laboured  under  some  disadvantage,  from  his 
peculiar  manners  and  habit  of  mind.  In  the 
midst  of  London  life  it  was  not  amiss  that 
one  of  the  prime  ministers  of  letters  should 
be  somewhat  unapproachable.  About  the 
s^ecrets  of  his  state  there  was  necessarily 
some  mystery,  it  might  be  as  well  some  re- 
palsiveness,  to  keep  back  the  busy  and  for- 
ward— those  who  are  perpetually  seeking — 
If  they  had  dared  to  do  so,  pertinaciously 
soliciting — favours — ^places  for  their  works — 
with  due  amount  of  praise  by  the  Review — 
places  for  their  own  articles  in  the  Review, 
Unhappily,  too,  in  some  rospectn,  perhaps 
happily  in  others,  the  two  great  literary  jour- 
nals at  the  same  time  represented  the  two  great 
political  parties.  It  was  war  to  the  knife,  a 
war  deeper  than  the  gashes  of  the  knife,  for 
the  pen  wounds  more  acutely,  wounds  far 
more  noble  parts.  If  Lockhart  in  this  strife 
did  not  always  control  himself,  far  more  oAen 
did  not  control  others,  put  yourself,  reader, 
in  his  place,  arm  yourself  with  his  wit,  point 
your  lips  with  his  power  of  sarcasm,  give  him 
credit  for  the  honesty  of  his  political  princi- 
ples (right  or  wrong,)  for  the  strength  of  his 
political  passions.  Adversary,  it  may  be ! 
if  wounded  by  that  hand,  or  through  that 
hand,  be  assured  that,  if  he  did  you  wrong, 
you  yourself  have  not  felt  it  more  deeply 
than  did  Lockhart.  Remember  that  you 
were  at  war — perhaps  you  struck  first,  you 
or  your  friends.  Whiggism,  Liberalism,  may 
be  in  the  ascendant — his  Toryism  in  the  de- 
cline ;  but  do  not  do  him  or  yourself  the  in- 
justice to  believe  that  Lockhart  was  not  an 
honest,  conscientious  Tory.  Cast  your  stone, 
then,  not  at  his  fame,  but  upon  his  grave,  like 
the  warriors  of  old,  who,  after  mortal  combat, 
on  whichever  side  they  were,  conspired  to 
do  honour  to  the  illustrious  dead. 

There  was  one  thing  which  set  Lockhart 
far  above  common  critics  ;  high  over  every 
other  consideration  predominated  the  genial 
iove  of  letters.     Whatever  might  be  the  fate 


of  those  of  more  doubtful  pretensions,  (even 
to  the  humblest,  the  lowest  of  authors,  there 
was  one  kind  of  generosity  in  which  Lock- 
hart was  never  wanting — if  his  heart  was 
closed,  his  hand  was  ever  open,)  yet  if  any 
great  work  of  genius  appeared,  Trojan  or 
Tyrian,  it  was  one  to  him — his  kindred  spirit 
was  kindled  at  once,  his  admiration  and  sym- 
path}' threw  oflTalltramtnels.  We  have  known, 
where  he  has  resisted  rebuke,  remonstrance, 
to  do  justice  to  the  works  of  political  antago- 
nists,— that  impartial  homage  was  at  once 
freely,  boldly,  lavishly  paid.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  Lockhart  had  no  greater  delight 
or  satisfaction  than  in  conferring  well-mer- 
ited praise,  hailing  the  uprising  of  any  new 
star,  and  doing  just  honour  to  those  whom 
after  ages  will  recognize  as  the  leaders  of 
letters  in  our  day.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  no 
unloveable  man  could  have  left  a  dreary 
blank  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  friends  ;  that 
he  was  one  whose  friendship  was  more  val- 
ued the  more  intimately  he  was  known  ;  that 
English  literature  had  never  a  more  fervent 
lover,  and  that,  whatever  place  may  be  as- 
signed to  him  by  posterity,  none  would  ac- 
quiesce more  entirely  in  that  verdict  than 
Lockhart  himself. 


LINES. 

Sketched  from  Life  ;  by  Jame»  Barkon  Hope,  lite- 
rary executor  of  the  late  **  Henry  Ellen." 

Fair  is  the  picture,  I  will  paint  it  thee. 

Down  on  the  floor  my  gentle  mother  s>itt< ; 
Upon  h'r  placid  face  tne  mellow  light 
From  yonder  lamp  foils  sofily.    Oh !  how  fair- 
How  beautiful  to  me  that  brow  of  hers ! 

Beside  her  nestles  close  a  boy.  whose  face 
In  solemn  wonder  gazes  on  her  own- 
He  tried  to  pluck  yon  gaudy  carpet  flower 
And  now  demands  of  her  with  bis  large  eyes 
Why  'twould  not  come. 

How  grave  he  is ;  vou  see  he  tried  to  think. 
Asking  mv  mother's  help  with  those  large  eyes. 

One  little  hand  rests  on  the  sleepy  cat, 
The  other  hides  itself  in  the  dark  folds 
Of  my  dear  mother's  robe. 

Apart  there  stands 
The  mother  of  this  boy  who  sniilis  to  watch 
His  solemn  faiences.    Now  my  mother  speaks, 
An*/  at  her  uidoing,  down  his  little  fuce 
Goes  to  the  cats :  she  bade  him  **  kiss  poor  puss;' 
Then  he  looks  up,  and  tries  $o  hard 
In  his  soft  baby  tones  to  talk  to  her. 

And  he,  the  chi'd  with  whom  my  mother  plays 
Is  swarthy— bla"k  his  littl<«  face,  and  yet 
Methinks  he'shappv — gay  as  tho*  bis  orow 
Was  white  as  lily  f  ick  Irom  infancy — 
And  there  his  mother  smile.*,  her  nice  proclaimB 
Nothing  but  happmess-^her  mistress  and  her  boy 
Sport  thus  each  night  ood  ha  doth  know  her  face— 
Her  sad,  sweet  face  as  well  e*en  ai  mrstlf. 
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GEORGE  GOODMAN. 

'  "  How  much  can  a  human  mind  endure, 
without  experiencing  insanity?** 

It  was  not  80  much  the  question,  as  the 
manner  of  the  speaker,  that  froze  the  mirth 
in  our  souls,  stayed  the  jest  upon  our  lips, 
and  drove  the  smiles  from  our  faces. 

There  was  not  a  man  among  us,  but  had 
known  George  Goodman  from  his  early 
childhood.  He  had  shared  our  childhood's 
joys,  been  partner  of  our  schoolboy  sor- 
rows, rejoiced  in  all  our  early  triumphs,  and 
mourned  with  us  over  early  disappointments. 
He  was  indeed  then  a  master-spirit  among 
us.  Did  we  abound  in  mischief— -he  in  mis- 
chief more  abounded,— and  wherever  the 
spii'it  of  sport  led  the  way,  George  was  the 
foremost  follower. 

So  passed  the  years  of  boyhood,  and  the 
boy  became  a  man.  It  was  not  surprising, 
that  as  maturity  deepened  upon  his  brow, 
the  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  characterized 
his  boyhood  departed.  A  similar  change 
had  passed  upon  others  of  the  group  that 
stood  about  George  Goodman  upon  that  fes- 
tive eve.  They  too  had  felt  the  foot  of  care 
pressing  down  upon  their  souls,  and  casting 
a  &ihade  of  sadness  upon  their  countenances. 
It  was  natural,  that  as  they  laid  aside  the 
garTients  and  sports  of  childhood,  they  should 
assume  the  insignia  of  manhood  and  respon- 
sibility. The  days  of  unaccountability  were 
over  and  it  was  fitting  that  their  faces  should 
tell  the  story. 

Why  then  did  the  query  put  by  George 
Goodman  produce  such  a  thrill  in  the  throng } 
Why  did  each  man  as  he  involuntarily  l6oked 
at  the  cold,  calm  countenance  of  the  speaker 
shudder,  as  he  thought  of  the  change  which 
had  passed  upon  it  ?  It  bore  no  traces  of 
some  deep  sorrow,  which  coming  suddenly 
upon  the  soul  crushing  and  bruising  its  sen- 
sibilities, wrote  its  import  upon  the  open 
page,  where  all  men  might  read  it.  Such 
things  have  happened  but  it  was  not  appar- 
ent here. 

There  was  nothing  that  told  of  hopes 
blighted,  plans  defeated,  affections  crushed, 
or  spirits  saddened.  If  there  was  anything 
remErkable  about  that  face,  it  was  the  want 
of  czpression.     It  was  blank.     There  was  no 


Boul  irradiating  the  eyes  and  atreaming  over 
the  face  Kke  sunlight  on  the  landscape. 
There  was  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  features,  there  was  all  that  constitutes 
manly  beauty,  except  the  light  of  intelligence, 
the  genial  rays  of  a  noble  soul.  It  was  like 
a  marble  statue,  cut  by  the  hand  of  Phidias, 
when  bis  inspiration  was  wanting — faultless 
in  its  mechanical  execution,  but  destitute  of 
that  divine  quality,  which  genius  always 
stamps  upon  its  productions. 

It  was  this  that  gave  such  terrible  empha- 
sis to  the  question,  "  how  much  can  a  human 
mind  endure,  without  experiencing  insanity?" 

It  was  no  whim  that  prompted  the  inquiry. 
Poor  fellow,  it  was  a  momentous  issue,  which 
he  had  been  for  many  months  attempting  to 
resolve.  I  knew  it  not  at  the  time,  though 
I  learned  it  all  subsequently,  how  he  was 
that  very  night  upon  the  point  of  having  his 
interrogatory  answered.  Even  then,  he 
was  enduring  all  that  the  mind  can  endure 
without  experiencing  the  most  dreadful  ex- 
perience that  ever  befel  a  human  being.  At 
that  hour,  he  was  grapling  with  the  demon  of 
insanity,  and  struggling  as  only  men  struggle 
who  seek  to  escape  from  death.  Beneath 
that  cold  exterior,  there  was  hidden  a  burn- 
ing grief  that  was  slowly  giving  over  his  in- 
tellect to  the  wild  phantasms  of  derangement. 
The  shadows  of  a  swiftly  coming  doom  had 
fallen  upon  his  soul,  and  the  words  which 
he  uttered  in  our  hearing  were  but  a  pro- 
phecy already  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment. 

It  was  perhaps  ten  days  subsequent  to  the 
evening  we  stood  together  in  that  ball  of 
feasting,  when  I  was  summoned  by  a  servant, 
to  visit  my  friend  at  his  residence.  Hastily 
laying  aside  my  portfolio,  and  snatching  up 
an  umbrella  and  my  thick  dreadnought 
overcoat,  I  pressed  my  way  through  the 
tempest  and  darkness,  anxious  to  learn  the 
reason  which  caused  the  summons  upon  such 
a  night  and  at  such  an  hour.  A  brisk  walk 
of  a  few  minutes  duration  brought  me  to  the 
house,  from  every  window,  of  which  the 
glow  of  the  gas  lights  poured  out  into  the 
night.  It/was  aa  if  a  party  had  met  to  enjoy 
themselves  with  good  cheer,  notwithstanding 
there  was  storm  and  discomfort  without; 
and  I  expected  nothing  less  than  an  uproar- 
ous  greeting  from  a  dozen  j'>lly  f«^lIowR,  as  1 
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pofhed  open  th«  door  tod  stepped  upon  the 
threshold. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  awaited  me,  and  I 
gltnced  into  theToora  with  something  of  sur- 
prise. My  friend  was  alone.  An  easy  chair 
without  an  occupant,  was  drawn  up  to  a  table, 
open  which  lay  an  open  writing  desk,  covered 
with  manuscript  scarcely  dry  from  the  pen, 
which  stood  in  an  ink-stand  near  at  hand. 
George  had  been  writing.  At  the  moment 
of  my  entrance,  he  was  standing  at  a  win- 
dow on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  appar- 
ently watching  eagerly  for  the  approach  of 
some  individual  and  muttering  words  which 
indistinctly  reached  my  ear.  The  noise  I 
made  on  entering  attracted  his  notice,  and 
he  turned  to  ascertain  its  origin,  when  his 
eye  fell  upon  me. 

"And  you  have  come  at  last,"  he  began 
as  he  started  towards  me,  "I  have  waited 
for  you  long  and  wearily  enough  heaven 
bows,  and  had  well  nigh  concluded  that 
you  would  never  come,  but  I  see  my  fears 
were  traitors." 

There  was  in  this  enough  to  startle  me, 
but  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  freak  of 
friendly  folly,  but  for  a  wildness  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  speaker,  and  an  unusual  and  un« 
called  for  eagerness  in  his  approach.  I  was 
about  to  reply,  when  he  prevented  my  utter- 
ance by  resuming. 

"Now  that  you  have  come,  you  must 
promise  me  never  to  leave  me  more.  I  can- 
not live  without  your  presence,  and  when 
Tou  are  not  with  me,  the  day  brings  me  no 
joy,  and  night  is  naught  but  silence  and  sad- 
ness. I  rise  up  in  weariness  and  lie  down  in 
sorrow,  and  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
when  the  stars  are  shedding  their  radiance 
upon  the  sleeping  earth,  I  water  my  pillow 
with  my  tears  and  weary  heaven  with  my 
complainings.  1  am  not  myself  without  the 
soft  influence  of  your  gentle  soul  looking  out 
npon  me  through  your  azure  eyes,  and  I  grow 
sullen,  without  the  music  of  your  voice, 
which  lulls  my  senses,  like  the  rippling  mur- 
murs of  the  silver  streamlet,  that  glides 
through  the  meadows  in  my  old  ancestral 
home," 

This  was  enough.  I  understood  it  all  now. 
Uy  friend  had  obtained  the  answer,  which 
he  desired  to  have  given  only  a  few  days 
bffore.    He  had  learned  how  much  mind 


can  bear,  without  experiencing  insanity.  I 
humored  his  whims  and  soothed  him  with 
assurances  that  I  would  not  leave.  And 
through  that  long  night — the  longest  I  have 
ever  known— I  watched  over  the  harmless 
madman,  and  when  they  bore  him  away  to 
a  distant  asylum,  I  read  the  following  lament 
which  I  found  upon  his  table  the  night  that 
I  answered  his  summons.  He  wrote  it  during 
that  evening,  and  when  it  was  finished  he 
was  no  longer  as  he  had  been.  His  glorious 
intellect  was  gone  and  he  was  Insane. 

It  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  Greorge 
Goodman  was  always  subject  to  seasons  of 
great  depression  and  melancholy.  That  from 
a  child  he  occasionally  grew  sad  and  with- 
drew himself  from  society,  and  that  even  in 
the  periods  of  greatest  mirthfulness,  while 
others  were  laughing  at  the  sallies,  he  has 
been  known  to  hide  his  face  and  weep.  His 
sad  fate,  at  an  early  age,  and  when  those  who 
knew  him  best  were  anticipating  success  and 
honour  as  the  reward  of  his  exertions,  in- 
vests the  following  pathetic  lamentation  with  a 
mournful  interest.  It  bore  the  following 
inscription  written  in  a  firm,  bold  hand. 

*'  The  Transcript  of  a  Mind,  just  launching 
into  Insanity.    Miserere  Mei. 

"  I  am  weary— very  weary.  This  ceaseless 
strife  and  continual  craving  after  the  unreal- 
ized,— this  endless  search  after  an  imagined 
good  which  ever  fiees  at  my  approach, — this 
intense  longing  for  something  which  I  can- 
not attain  unto,— >has  crushed  my  spirit  and 
shrouded  it  in  deepest  sadness. 

"  1  have  never  known  the  joy  of  success, 
nor  yet  the  calm  contentment  of  an  unam- 
bitious mood.  I  cannot  as  others,  summon 
the  sunshine  of  childhood,  to  brighten  the 
dark  and  dreary  present.  Childhood,  I 
never  had.  Childhood  lives  to  day  and 
takes  no  thought  of  the  morrow.  Child- 
hood has  no  graspings  and  longings  and 
yearnings.  No  such  season  brightens  my 
past.  I  have  always  been  a  toiler  in  the 
vineyard  of  life,  without  the  compensating 
clusters.  An  eagle  pining  for  the  freedom 
and  sunlight  of  the  zenith,  in  the  narrow 
confines  of  an  earthly  prison. 

''I  was  but  an  infant  in  y^ars,  when  the 
dream  of  hope  and  ambition  came,  which 
dried  up  the  springs  of  mirth  and  made  mc 
prematurely  old.    There  was  a  strange  flut- 
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ter  about  tny  heart,  a  soleoxii  stillness  stole 
over  my  soul,  a  cold  chill  possessed  my  being, 
and  I  turned  away  from  the  playfulness  of 
my  little  sister,  hid  myself  in  a  graveyard 


nerved  his  soul,  gave  freshness  to  his  thought 
and  vigor  to  his  arm.     The  voice  still  whis- 
pered,   '  it  nhall  be  yours,'  and  he    relied 
upon    its    teacliings.     Passion    came,    and 


and  sat  down  to  muse.  It  was  a  singular  wooed  him  to  her  arms,  but  he  had  no  time 
scene.  A  mere  babe  alone  among  the  for  dalliance  with  the  sweet  enchantress, 
graves,  thoughtfully  looking  into  the  fu-  When  she  told  of  love  and  the  joys  of  home, 
ture,  and  summoning  the  spirits  of  its  dark  where  kindred  hearts  hold  fellowship,  he 
domain  to  counsel.  They  obeyed  his  invo-:  turned  coldly  away,  and  would  hearken  to 
cation  and  the  proud  smiles  which  wreathed  none  of  these  things.  Men  called  him  cold, 
the  boyish  features,  showed  that  they  were  i  yet  he  was  not.  No  heart  beat  more  wildly 
teaching  him  to  ho[)e  and  desire.  The  brow^lthan  his,  when  forms  of  grace  and  eyes  of 
contracted,  the  pulses  throbbed  with  a  vigo- j  brightness  flitted  before  him  and  beamed 
rous  impulse,  the  veins  on  his  forehead  be-  upon  him.  But  there  was  ever  present, 
came  swollen  and  a  purpose  to  achieve  fired  even  at  such  moments  as  these,  the  visitor 
his  whole  being.  of  his  early  days.     It  bade  him  labor  on, 

"Slowly  the  boy  arose  and  went  his  way  a  and  wait  and  hope.     Time  enough  for  these 


boy  no  more.     There  was  no  more  dallying 
with  the   sports  and  toys  of  children.     A 


things,  when  the  work  is  done.     Now  toil, 
for  the  end  draweth  nigh,  and  then  sit  down 


vision  had  appeared  unto  the  child  and  en- '  in  quiet  repose  and  enjoy  all  the  bliss, 
dowed  his  soul  with  an  immortal  thirst.     */l  ^      '<  He  barkened  to  no  other  voice  than  this 
name  became  the  highest  aspiration  of  his '  and    sought   not    for   other   happiness.     To 
soul — a  name  that  should  live  forever.  overcome,  to  rise,  to  win  a  name  above  any 

"  Years  passed  away  and  he  was  a  man,  other  name,  to  be  a  giant  among  his  fellows, 
with  the  same  burning  desire  and  lofty  ima-  whose  power  should  be  felt  and  acknowl- 
ginings,  that  matured  his  powers  in  an  hour,  edged,  this  bounded  the  horizon  of  his  hopes 
Often  had  he  been  cast  down  but  never  was  ^and  desires.  Every  thought,  emotion,  pur- 
he  dismayed  because  of  the  hope  in  his  j  pose,  energy  and  action  was  made  subservi- 
heart  which  lured  him  on.  A  voice  was  ever  ,  ent  to  this.     Health  could  not  charm  him, 


urging  him  to  rouse  all  the  manhood  within. 
"  That  vision  of  his  early  years,  like  the 


nor  pleasure  turn  him  from  his  course.     Life 
had  but  one  object  and  that  to  win  a  name. 


cloud  and  flame,  had  accompanied  all  his  "So  wore  away  the  years  of  his  early  man- 
wanderings,  hood.  The  shadows  were  deepening  and 
"And  now  came  an  epoch  in  his  life,  yet  all  his  eflTorts  proved  unavailing.  Age 
Hitherto,  he  had  been  preparing  the  way  j  was  coming  upon  him,  but  his  early  dream 
for  future  conquests,  but  now  he  was  to  had  not  been  realized.  His  longings  were 
enter  upon  the  battlefield  of  life.     The  hour  still  unsatisfied.     Often  had   he  been  upon 


of  decision  was  at  hand  and  the  old  emo- 
tions were  still  strong  within  him.  His  at- 
tendant Angel  pointed  to  the  radiant  prize 
and  bade  him  on  to  its  acquisition.  Obedi- 
ent to  the  signal  he  sprang  for.vard  confident- 


the  eve  of  attainment  but  never  had  he  quite 
accomplished  his  desires.  Life  had  been 
spent  in  vain  exertion  and  there  came  an 
hour  when  the  man  felt  the  vanity  of  his 
pursuit.     He  was  ready    to  give   over  the 


ly  firm  in  the  faith,  that  the  goal  would  soon  fruitless  chase,  but  Hope  whispered  again 
be  gained.  Why  should  he  doubt  the  issue,  and  painted  the  future  with  brilliant  tints. 
It  was  the  price  of  effort  and  if  he  toiled, Again  he  was  cheered,  again  he  was  strong, 


manfully  it  would  be  won.  Toil  he  did. 
No  galley  slave  ever  wrought  with  such 
tremendous  energy.  Hercules  never  wield- 
ed the  power  that  was  put  forth  by  this  arm. 
Difficulties  did  not  deter,  dangers  did  not 
dismay  him.  Through  all  he  pressed  like 
one  who  strove  for  more  than  life. 

"His  efforts  were  inspired   by   hope.     It 


again  he  toiled.  Again  he  pressed  to  the 
prize  and  failed  to  secure  it.  Then  did  his 
spirit  die  within  him.  Looking  upon  the 
past  filled  his  soul  with  pain,  and  the  present 
was  cursed  by  disapppointment.  Other<^ 
around  him  were  happy.  They  had  toiled, 
not  so  manfully  and  powerfully  as  he,  yet 
they  had  succeeded.    Their  joyous  laughs 
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rang  in  bis  ears  as  if  in  mockery  of  his 
woes  and  he  scowled  upon  them  from  the 
depths  of  bis  despairing  soul.  What  were 
they  but  mere  muck  worms,  cast  by  a  wave 
of  fortune  upon  a  giddy  height,  where  their 
littleness  was  exposed  to  all  the  world,  while 
he,  more  nobly  endowed,  was  doomed  to  die 
from  disappointment. 

"  Then  a  phantom  tall  and  terrible  dogged 
his  footsteps  in  the  pathways  of  life.  It 
was  never  absent.  The  mysterious  presence 
sat  like  a  Nightmare  spell  upon  all  the  ener- 
gies of  soul  and  body,  and  paralyzed  all  the 
promptings  of  ambition  and  the  ardent  teach- 
ings of  desire.  It  was  no  reality,  but  it  was 
far  more  powerful.  It  was  the  creation  of 
a  diseased  fancy,  rendered  morbidly  sensi- 
tive by  repeated  checks  and  failures  and 
discouragements.  Yet  the  spell  it  wove, 
could  not  be  broken. 

'Hope  charmed  not  now,  for  the  dream  of 
childhood  had  departed.  The  struggle  had 
been  too  protracted,  the  emotions  had  been 
too  intensely  excited  and  the  over  wrought 
brain  grew  faint  and  powerless. 

"There  remains  for  him,  the  grave  and  the 
great  beyond.  All  else  is  gone.  Life  has 
no  charm  or  beauty  now.  Its  flowers  arc  all 
withered,  its  bright  plumaged  birds  have  all 
flown  to  other  skies,  its  gushing,  purling 
streams  have  ceased  to  flow,  its  music 
tones  have  ceased  their  miurmurings,  and 
the  monotonous  beatings  of  a  despairing 
heart  like  the  chimes  of  an  inexorable  des- 
tiay,  tell  the  man,  '  hope  no  more.'  " 


LEONI  DI  MONOTA : 

A  LEGDJI)  OP  YEBONA;  BEING  A  POEM  POUND  AMONG 
THE  PAPEBS  OP  THE  LATE  HENRY  ELLEN. 

CANTO   I. 

Each  heart  the  carniTal  delights 
With  gala  show  and  splendid  sigbtp, 
And  sonptaoas  festiral  invites 
Veiooa't  damsels  and  her  Knights ; 
For  Prinee  Moaota  bids  them  all 
This  Bight  to  revel  in  his  hall. 
And  dames  and  maidens  now  rsqaire 
Their  richest  gear  and  best  attire ; 

Their  coronets  begirt  with  plumes^ 
Aadererj  knight  and  overy  squire 

Oeanands  attention  from  his  groottM. 


And  Beatrice  Viceoza  sits 

Beneath  the  hands  of  Liuda,  now. 
While  she,  her  favorite  maiden  fit* 

The  golden  circle  on  her  brow. 
And  Beatrico  looks  well  to  night, 
Her  silken  hair's  rich,  perfumed  curls, 
All  decked  with  gem  and  crowned  with  pearls — 
But  Liuda  is— a  dream  of  light 
The  faircft  of  her  household  girls. 
Mouota  wad  the  lady'd  sire, 
His  featured  and  \na  heart  her  own*— 
The  heart  of  more  than  mortal  fire 
That  longed  to  throb  upon  a  throne. 

Vicenza  waitu  till  Linda's  task 
Is  done  to  squire  his  Lady  fair, 
Unto  the  revel  and  the  mask 
And  leans  upon  her  gilded  chair : 
As,  thus  above  her  form  he  lent 
His  locks  with  Linda's  tresses  blent. 
And  Linda  shrank  not  from  his  side, 
\or  closer  drew  her  robe's  loose  fold, 
Nor  to  repress  his  glances  tried 
Which  were  too  lover-like  and  bold> 
In  sooth  'twas  wrong  that  such  as  he 
With  one  so  fair  should  make  so  iree, 
In  sooth  'twas  wrong  and  scarcely  wine 
To  gaze  with  such  impassioned  eyes. 

Obliquely  stood  a  mirror  broad 

Keflecting  Lady,  Maid  and  Lord* 

Like  some  still  lake's  unruffled  wave 

Its  surface  faithful  picture  gave. 

It  showed  the  Lady  in  her  pride, 

Her  perfumed  tresses  floating  wide, 

Darker  than  any  midnight  tide ; 

Her  scarlet  lips,  her  snowy  brow. 

Her  cheeks  flushed  like  a  sun  set  sky — 

And  never  did  unspoken  vow 

Gleam  from  a  more  resplendent  eye ! 

And  Linda,  with  her  golden  curls. 

Her  girlish  form  and  eyes  of  blue 

Was  fair  as  lily  that  unfurls 

When  starlight  trembles  on  the  dew>— 

The  Cyprean  sculptor's  statue-bride, 

When  life  woke  in  each  marble  limb, 

In  all  her  matchless  beauty's  pride, 

By  Linda  bad  look'd  cold  and  dim ; 

But  still  her  loveliness  was  rife 

With  all  the  vivid  charms  of  life : 

Contrasting  marvellously  well 

With  the  dark  beauty  'neath  her  hand, 

She,  formed  to  wield  love's  magic  spell — 

Vicenza's  wife,  cold,  proud  and  grand. 

Love  was  to  Beatrice  the  sand 

Beside  the  sea  of  her  command ; 

Where  foot-prints  frequently  have  been, 

But  only  for  a  moment  seen. 

Love,  too,  to  Linda  was  as  sand. 

But  in  life's  hour  glass  held  each  grain, 

That  glass,  once  empty  in  her  hand 

Could  never  be  refilled  again. 

And  both  were  beautiful,  but  oh ! 

Their  beauty  differed  far  and  wide, 

As  rosy  sunlight  on  the  snow 

From  blushing  summer's  vintage  prid^. 

And  he,  Vicenza,  leaning  there 
Upon  his  lovely  Lady's  chair. 
Had  all  the  lines  of  lordly  race 
Blent  in  hh  proud  patrician  face, 
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Which  rariad  with  a  flath  uoctrtain, 
As  that,  which  in  the  window  plac« 
At  nighi  fulls  thro*  %om%  criuiitoa  curtain— 
With  haiij^hty  lip,  wlione  dark  beard  mada 
Still  deeper  red  iha  other  glow, 
At  holly  leaf  with  darknorae  ahade, 
Relieret  the  berry  bid  below. 
Tricked  out  in  velTet  slashed  and  laetd, 
He  stood  betide  the  Lady^s  chair, 
One  jewelled  baud  upon  it  placed. 
The  other,  (long:  and  slim  and  fair,y 
Was  wrongfully  divpoted — elsewhere. 
And  well  might  Beatrice  feel  proud 
Of  one  marked  out  in  every  crowd, 
As  famous  with  the  sword  and  lanee, 
As  graceful  in  the  festive  dance ; 
And  he  who  on  her  carved  chair  lent 
Was  loved  as  well  as  the  could  love, 
A  passion  in  which  pride  was  blent— 
More  of  the  eagle  than  the  dove. 

The  mirror  like  a  tranquil  wave 
From  its  bright  surface  picture  gave — 
A  picture  life-like  in  its  truth 
Of  these  three  lovely  in  their  youth. 
The  Lady  gave  a  side  long  glance^ 
She  thought  upon  the  fdte  perchance; 
Upon  file  mask,  upon  the  dance. 
If  these  her  ihoi'ghts  why  should  she  start 
And  press  her  band  upon  her  heart  ? 
She  started,  Linda  started  too, 
Vicenza  hastily  withdrew 
The  circling  arm  which  had  been  placed 
Too  boldly  round  the  maiden's  waist. 
'*My  Lady  wife,  what,  frightened  sweet! 
J  hear  your  sery  heart's  quick  beat 
Like  found  o*'  fairy  damsePs  feet— 
*Twas  nothing,  save  that  Linda's  hand 
Had  pressed  ihe  circlet  down  too  much, 
And  surely  the  should  understand. 
It  was  by  fur  too  rude  a  touch. 
And  that  was  all  the  Indy  said. 
The  pressure  on  her  faultless  head 
Ezpluined  the  beating  of  her  heart, 
Qttve  good  excuse  for  that  wild  start. 

Thi  blood  flowed  back  thro'  Linda's  veins. 
Thro'  esery  art'ry  in  her  form. 
Like  torrents  v,\\en  the  winter  rains 
Have  swellpd  them  from  f;oine  mountain  storm. 
Her  face,  a  moment  all  so  white. 
Resumed  its  hue,  her  eye  iiA  light, 
And  the  deep  breath  her  boi^om  gave 
Made  e'en  her  Ladv's  tresses  wave. 
Upon  Vicenza  then  she  turned 
The  eyes  that  late  were  all  afiright, 
Which  now  in  tremulous  delight 
With  too  much  liquid  lustre  burned- 
One  white  hand  pressed  the  circlet's  clasp, 
The  other  trembled  in  his  grasp. 
With  motion  sudden,  strange  1  wist — 
The  mniden  turned,  Vicenza  kissed, 
And  Beatrice  with  side-long  glance 
That  seemed  the  look  of  dream,  or  trance, 
Gazed  in  the  burnished  mirror's  plate 
With  e^es  that  spoka  lorrific  hate. 

Tba  tiring  woman's  taak  eompltta 
The  Lady  started  to  bar  faet. 
Stranga  that  she  eould  oblharata 


That  look  of  mora  than  hnmaa  hata! 
But  now  in  gama  and  ailkan  ahaan 
Sha  aroiliog  atood  a  vary  qaeen  \ 
The  regal  brow,  the  flashing  aya. 
The  lip,  tba  cheak  of  crimson  dya  -, 
Tha  aable  traasaa  sbow'ring  down 
Beneath  her  paart-anamelled  crown— 
Her  form  of  glory  and  of  pride. 
Which  sculptor  hands  bad  oft  dailad, 
When  but  to  mimic  it  they  triad, 
Saamcd  thai  of  one  half  deified. 

Whan  to  her  noble  Lord  she  spoka 
In  accents  soft  as  breath  of  J  una ; 
Or  sil'vry  airing  of  lute  when  woke 
To  thrill  some  sof>,  liquescent  tune 
In  serenade  beneath  the  moon : 
Theaa  were  her  words,  **  Vicansa,  wait 
Anon  my  love  I'll  seek  thee  out  * 
(A  good  hour  hence,  'twould  scarce  be  late) 
Then  for  tha  revel  and  the  rout  I 
And  Linda,"  (here  the  Lady  amilad) 
**  Perchance  my  hot  words  gave  you  pain- 
About  the  coronet  my  child, 
Such  you  shall  never  hear  again." 
She  gathered  up  her  ailkan  go  vn. 
He  held  the  door  with  stately  gra^a 
Nor  saw  a  shad  w,  or  a  frown 
Upon  his  Lady's  radiant  face. 

Tha  Lady  vanished,  what  then  passed, 
'Tis  scarcely  meet  I  should  tell  o'er. 
But  they  I  ween  had  stood  aghast, 
Had  they  behind  yon  draprried  door 
But  known  of  her  who  ailant  took 
With  eager  eara  and  gleaming  eyas 
A  burning  mem'ry  of  each  look — 
His  TOWS,  her  passionate  replies. 
Close  to  his  side  the  maiden  pressedi 
Pillowed  her  head  upon  his  breaat. 
Nor  recked  she,  that  each  throb  within, 
Was  one  of  guiltiness  and  sin. 

And  Beatrice  saw  his  caresses 

Heard  each  impassioned  word  and  vow, 

Saw  him  now  kiss  her  floating  tit^sses — 

Her  crimson  lips  and  burning  brow. 

She  marked  her  eyes  ui  tender  light, 

That  softly  burned  like  lamp  at  night, 

When,  thro'  its  shade  it  glows,  and  starts. 

And  dying,  never  quite  departs. 

bhe  heard  him  aay,  within  an  hour. 

That  he  would  leave  the  masque  and  dance. 

To  seek  hi*  Linda  in  their  bow'r. 

Where,  scare  the  quiet  stars  could  glance  -. 

He  cared  for  nought  on  earth  but  her, 

The  heart  she  heard,  which  she  had  won. 

Was  that  of  Persian  worshipper, 

And  fervid  as  (be  Persian's  sun. 

And  Linda  listened  to  these  vows 

As  tho'  she  were  a  new  made  spouee, 

Hei  fingers  'mid  his  long  locks  playod, 

Pressed  closer  to  him  all  tha  while ; 

Then  her  arms  white,  stole  ronnd  the  Knight 

With  such  a  blush,  and  auch  a  ami!*. 

And  such  a  woman'a  winning  wile, 

That  had  ha  bea.i  an  anchorite 

In  place  of  Pear  for  feast  bedigfai. 

He  still  had  kissed  her  all  the  same 

And  whispered  brokenly  her  name. 
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A  nomtat  mora  Um  Ladj  ; ased, 
And  tbo'  her  dark  eyea  fairly  blasad. 
Yaiicaaiionsly  her  drMa  ahe  miaed, 
Lear  the  famt  ruatle  of  her  dreaa 
Should  break  the  chauiber's  silentneaa  : 
Tbea  (be  proud  Jady  tripped  away, 
A  moroeat  more,  they  beard  her  comio;^, 
Aodiooth,  it  waa  a  roundelay 
Thai  she  so  merrily  was  bumming ! 
With  one  long  kiaa  they  drew  apart, 
And  Linda  took  a  velvet  itpeDaer, 
That  folded  up  with  woman^s  art, 
She  fitted  anew  the  golden  censer. 
The  Lord  snatched  up  a  'lu mined  book 
And  holding  it  reversed  the  while, 
Torned  on  the  girl  a  loving  look 
Which  ahe  repaid  hiui  with  a  smile ; 
K»8ed  her  9mall  fin^erd  (white  as  snow) 
And  iportive,  strovo  the  kiss  to  throw. 

Then,  with  a  slide,  and  glide,  and  bound 
The  Lady  stood  within  the  room, 
But  on  her  brow  there  was  not  found 
A  poiitary  shado  of  gloom. 
SiiU  holding  up  her  broiilered  dress. 
Sue  stood  one  liule  foot  advanced — 
A  foot  which  could  as  M:, Inly  press 
A«  those  which  in  Calypso  duiiced. 
Aye!  she  waa  full  of  lovrliueas 
•U  any  vjaion  that  e'er  glanced 
On  opiate  dreamer  when  cm  tranced — 
^^hen  on  his  golden  slumber  gleams 
A  thousand  soft,  celestial  dreams: 
Tne  hand  that  held  her  rich  robe  blazed 
With  gems  that  gUiiered  in  their  sheen, 
And  with  her  (plendid  brow  upruic^ed 
She  stood  and  looked  a  very  queen. 
She  gave  her  Lord  a  melting  look — 
Said;  Ladies  never  were  iu  time 
Aod  wondered  if  his  painted  book 
^^  as  not  some  dreamy  lover's  rhyme. 
'Twas  time,  too,  to  be  gone,  in  sooth, 
Her  own  Leoni  would  be  there. 
And  would  upbraid  her  silly  youth 
The  moment  that  she  should  appear. 

Leoni  wns  3Iooota*8  aoo  ; 
Her  brother ;  twins  they  wore,  and  low 
Were  they  who  bad  not  deemed  iheni  one, 
So  irtry  like  they  were  to  view. 
He  had  been  exiled,  but  his  fame 
Had  wiped  the  outlaw  from  bis  name, 
And  he  to  night,  from  other  landa 
^'aa  coming,  ao  his  courier  aaid. 
With  honors  crowned,  reap'd  by  his  hands, 
On  fields  where  lay  the  new  mown  dead. 
Aod  wildly,  passionately  well 
She  loved  that  second  aelf  of  here. 
And  DOW  she  longed  to  hear  him  ull 
How  be  had  won  his  knightly  spurs. 
Aod  the  waa  vary,  vry  proud 
Of  bis  high  beaaty  and  his  strength, 
Aadwheo  aecluded  from  the  crowd, 
^oold  praise  his  eofl  locks,  wondrous  length- 
Call  him  her  glass,  say  that  hia  face 
Had  all  bix  aister'a  woodrous  grace. 
A  thouaand  sportive  things  like  these 
Woald  say  when  aeated  on  hia  knees. 
O'er  ethera  ahe  might  atamly  reign, 
With  him  the  wae  a  ohild  again. 


Now  with  her  crimaon  cloak  and  hood, 

Fair  Liuda  by  the  lady  atood  i 

And  atill  the  proud  dame  talked  ihe  while 

With  rudiaut  look  and  sunny  sinilc-^ 

All  fair  above,  ull  flame  bclowj 

•The  tide  beneath  cold  Ilecla'sVnow, 

Thus  spoke  nhe  to  liPr  noble  Kponse  ; 

^  I  claim  this  ni^ht  as  all  mine  own 

But  dread  not  that  I'll  Umi  to  vows 

Breathed  in  the  very  sweeteHt  tone." 

Vicenza,  tho'  well  pleased,  in  hooIUI 

Made  her  a  gay  and  gallant  speech. 

Such  as  the  *'  world'*  in  early  youth 

Will  to  its  polished  votaries  tench  : 

He  said  when  absent  from  the  side 

Of  her  his  life,  his  light,  bi:i  pride. 

Of  her  more  loved  tlinn  new-made  bride ; 

That  his  fond  heart  cbb'd  faini  and  slow— 

The  moment.^  wen*  but  bad  and  slow — 

His  spirits  but  an  unstrung  bow. 

Aa  speakmg  thuj«,  he  glanced  asido 

The  Lady  knew  the  noble  lied; 

But,  'twould  have  I  een  wcant  courtesy 

To  tax  him  with  inconstimcy. 

The  Ludy  li^'encd  all  the  while 

With  trnnqiiil  iiiok  and  duz/,ling  smile, 

Then  crossed  her  Iinndj*  upon  lierbieist 

And  looked  liiui  in  the  tucc, 
Tiien  couriCMJed  low,  ns  if  in  jest 
^    To  .«how  her  ini\tclilf\^s  grace. 
To  Lindtt  then  the  Ludy  spoke, 
PattinsT  her  check  witli  pluylnl  atroke, 
Said :  ti.nl  she  need  no  vigil  keep, 
And  prophesied  a  dreamless  sleep. 

The  flnmbeou  flared  with  ruddy  glow, 
And  forth  the  Lord  and  Lady  go  ; 
Each  Idcqiiey  followad  »iili  his  light, 
Thnt  shont)  on  aucient  palace  walls 
Round  which  the  gloom  of  moonless  night 
Fell  dismally,  like  fiincrul  palls — 
They  gain  Monotu'i*  palace  proud, 

The  lady  leaves  his  side — 
^'icenza  mingles  with  the  crowd. 

Nor  long  will  ho  abide. 
To  him  the  scene  is  poor  and  tame. 

He  cares  not  for  the  dance. 
Nor  for  the  slumbrous  music's  awell. 

Nor  for  your  haughty  high  born  dame 
Who  tries  to  throw  love's  wizard  spell 

Upon  him  with  her  glance: 
He  thinks  of  one  who  waita  for  him 
Where  atara  are  peepiug  pale  and  dim : 
Of  one,  who,  tho'  alas!  not  wed 
Still  listens  for  his  well  known  tread 


TRIFLES. 

True  wisdom  like  true  dignity, 

Heeds  not  Life's  petty  jars. 

Her  eyea  shine  forth  all  luminous, 

Clear  aa  the  Northern  stars,— 

Which  light  the  Polar  World  and  give 

Their  beauty  unto  ours. 

Juat  aa  the  rainbow  throws  its  huea, 

▲like  o*er  elonda  and  flowers. 

M.  U.  W 
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DR.  S.  H.  DICKSON'S  ADDRESS.* 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen 

of  the  JVettT  England  Society : 

I  CAifNOT  but  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
compliment  offered  me  in  the  invitation  to 
be  present  here,  as  your  guest,  at  your 
annual  festival,  and  to  address  you  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  not  my  privilege  to  be  one 
of  you  by  the  accident  of  birth,  but  my  aca- 
demical education  was  completed  in  *'  the 
land  of  steady  habits,"  and  within  the  time- 
honoured  walls  of  Old  Yale,  where  our  be- 
loved Stephen  Elliott,  our  much  esteemed 
Grimke,  and  South  Carolina's  most  cherished 
stateman,  Calhoun,  were  also  pupils.  And, 
although  I  did  not,  perhaps,  protit  as  much 
as  I  ought,  by  the  strict  lessons  of  precision 
and  morality  which  I  received  in  ray  Con- 
necticut Alma  Mater,  yel  it  is  impossible 
that  a  youth,  brought  up  "at  tlie  feet  of 
Gamaliel,"  under  the  eye  of  the  venerable 
Timothy  Dwight,  should  not  have  been  in 
some  degree  moulded  and  impressed  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  his  ductile  adoles- 
cence was  passed.  The  early  friendships 
there  and  then  built  up  too,  have  stood  firm 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  time  and  place, 
and  all  the  new  relations  which  have  been 
established  in  the  course  of  my  varied  life. 

These  brief  allusions  are  not  made  with 
any  egotistical  purpose,  but  simply  to  show 
with  what  consistency  I  occupy  my  present 
position  among  you.  A  Charlestonian  and 
Carolinian  first,  and  above  all ;  and  next  an 
American — a  National  Unionist — prompt  to 
affiliate  with  my  brethren  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West ;  of  the  Northern,  Southern  and 
Middle  sections  of  our  common  country, 
from  California  to  Maine ;  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Atlantic ;  and  when  the  time 
shall  have  arrived,  and  ''  manifest  destiny" 
shall  have  unfolded  itself,  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  Cuba,  Hayti  and  Jamaica,  and 
from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  the  storm-beaten 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Nor  can  I  help  felicitating  myself  upon 
the  opportunity  of  joiningyou,  with  full  sym- 
pathy, in  the  celebration  of  a  day  so  remark- 

^  Address  delivered  (in  substance)  at  the  dinner  ofTbe 
New  England  Society,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  their  an- 
niversary, Dec.  23, 1854.  By  Samuel  Henry  Dickson. 


able  in  the  world's  history.  Hero-worship, 
one  of  the  most  universal  of  human  instincts, 
has  never  selected  objects  more  worthy  of 
its  best  incense  than  the  noble  men  and 
women  who,  abandoning  all  that  their  souls 
held  dear  in  home  and  country  for  a  princi- 
ple, entered  with  unwavering  faith  and  un- 
conquerable endurance,  upon  a  course  full  of 
toil  and  suffering,  from  which  there  was  no 
return,  and  no  escape  ;  and,  <'  building  bet- 
ter than  they  knew,"  commenced  amidst  the 
snows  and  blasts  of  inclement  winter,  the 
construction  of  an  empire,  against  which 
**  the  storms  shall  beat  and  the  rains  descend 
in  vain,''  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock. 

I  do  not  rise  here,  nor  do  you  expect  mc, 
to  repeat  in  your  ears  the  language  of  ful- 
some eulogy.  The  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  do 
not  need  to  be  told  of  the  stern  virtues  of 
their  forefathers.  Their  fame  has  gone  forth 
into  every  land,  and  their  deeds,  more  elo 
qnent  than  all  words,  have  been  so  fruitful 
of  uneflfaceable  results,  that  oblivion  of  thein 
is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  undesirable. 
The  past  has  been  so  often  trodden  and  re- 
trodden, the  events  of  their  romantic  histor}- 
so  often  recited,  and  painted,  and  sung,  that 
I  will  rather  turn  your  attention  and  my  own. 
for  a  few  moments^  to  the  teeming  present, 
and  to  the  probable  future,  impending  and 
rapidly  approaching. 

Abroad,  the  civilized  world  is  in  tumultu- 
ous  agitation.     Wars   and  rumors  of  wa^^ 
prevail   extensively ;   and   the   dark    cloud 
which  hangs  over  Central  Europe,  threaten** 
our  tranquility,  even  thus  far  away,  with  its 
lightnings  and  muttering  thunder.    As  a  com- 
mercial community,  the  convulsions  of  war, 
any  where  and  every  where,  distract  us  and 
affect  our  financial  interests,  disarrange  and 
impair  our  most  familiar  and  material  com- 
forts, and  difiuse  on  all  sides,  with  wide  ra- 
diation, a  host  of  diversified  evils.     Our  hu- 
man  sympathies  too  become  enlisted,    we 
shudder  to  think  of  the  indescribable  roisorie5 
inflicted  and  endured  by  the  hostile   arxnie.^ 
upon  each  other  and  all  concerned  ;   and  a> 
we  read  or  listen  to  the  sad  details,  we  echo 
in  our  hearts  the  constant  cry  of  the  melan* 
choly  Falkland — Peace  !  Peace ! 

We  may,  perhaps,  have  little  to  fear,  na- 
tionally, from  these  remote  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes.     But  is  it  certain  that  we  shall 
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escape  entirely  the  danger  of  shock  and  col- 
lision from  some  of  the  jarring  bodies  now  in 
vehement  motion  ?  Will  the  cock  and  the 
lioo,  when  they  have  subdued  the  bear,  re- 
tire peacefully  to  their  den  and  roosting  place, 
or  will  they  seek  and  provoke  an  encounter 
with  our  broad  winged  eagle,  sharp  of  talon 
and  terrible  of  beak  ? 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  avoid  the  appre- 
hension that  if  the  present  interference  of 
the  great  powers  in  a  quarrel  in  which  they 
repudiate  all  purposes  of  conquest  and  ag- 
grandisement and  avow  the  lofty  and  mag- 
nanimons  disposition  merely  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong,   and  maintain  al- 
ledged  right  against  might — if,  I  say,  this 
grand  movement  be  found  to  enure  to  their 
permanent  benefit,   and   the    result,    when 
reached,  prove  advantageous  to  them  ulti- 
mately, whether  by  its  direct  or  indirect  con- 
^eqaences,  it  seems  to  me  but  too  probable 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Hungarian  orator, 
the  eloquent  Kossuth,  will  prevail ;  the  rule 
of  national  intervention  obtain  the  ascen- 
dancy, and  wars  of  opinion  become  univer- 
sal.  Then,  if  we  fall  into  conflict,  no  mat- 
ter how  unavoidably,  with  Spain  or  Mexico, 
we  shall  be  constrained  to  submit  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  these  great  powers,  already  jeal- 
ous of  our  growth  and  vigour,  who  will  again 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the 
>trong,  and  pronounce,  from  a  difierent  and, 
a^  they  will  deem  it,  an  impartial  standpoint, 
upon  the  question  of  right,   as  between  us 
and  the  inferior  governments  at  issue  with 
as. 

I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  enter  an  early 
and  earnest  protest  against  all  interventions, 
saving  and  excepting  a  friendly  offer  to  medi- 
ate, at  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  so  obtain  a  peaceful  compro- 
mise and  settlement  of  matters  in  dispute. 
The  obnoxious  doctrine  is  especially  danger- 
ous to  us  of  the  South,  against  whose  '*  pe- 
culiar institutions"  there  is  one  universal 
outcry,  and  should  meet  here  with  stern  and 
unchanging  reprobation. 

The  oppressive  calamities  which  now  cover 
with  a  dark  pall  of  grief  and  dismay  the 
finest  and  otherwise  most  prosperous  and 
happy  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
derive  their  origin  from  the  perpetual  col- 
lision of  the  four  great  powers  of  Europe, 


in  the  endeavour  to  obtain,  each  for  herself, 
a  paramount  influence  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Sultan,  and  to  exert  a  principal  or  exclusive 
protectorate  over  the  affairs  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  too  prostrate,  imbecile  and  effete  to 
defend  herself  or  to  expel  the  interlopers, 
and  allowed,  after  all  her  struggles,  only  a 
choice  of  advisers  and  dictators.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  imaginable  safety  for  nations  and 
states,  no  other  possible  guarantee  for  peace, 
but  in  the  peremptory  rule  and  practice  of 
total  abstinence  from  intermeddling  in  each 
other's  concerns.  You  will  pardon  me,  I 
am  sure,  for  employing  this  opportunity  of 
making  a  direct  and,  as  it  were,  domestic 
application  of  these  remarks. 

Our  family  of  North  American  States  has 
increased  in   number   with   prodigious  and 
most  unexpected  rapidity,  and  has  spread  it- 
self over  a  vast  extent  of  territory.     Sepa- 
rated thus  widely,  some  of  its  members,  see- 
ing little  of  the  others,  have  imbibed  cer- 
tain prejudiced  and  oblique  notions  of  each 
other's  condition  and  character,  which  tend 
to  foster  unfriendly   sentiments,  and  may 
lead  to  dangerous  consequences  unless  cor- 
rected or  restrained.     Anxious  to  make  con- 
verts, or,  failing  in  this,  to  carry  out  views 
which  they  conceive  to  be  just  and  right, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  **  higher  law," 
to  which  it  is  the  fashion,  in  certain  districts, 
to  refer,  they  eagerly  seek  for  every  possi- 
ble method  of  effecting  their  pesistent  de- 
terminations.    Our  true  defence  here  is  to 
meet  the  difficulty  at  the  very  threshold  ;  to 
repel  all  inquisition,  all  intermeddling,  all 
interference,  all  intervention.     Each  of  us 
must  be  absolutely  uncontrolled  and  unques- 
tioned in  the  management  of  our  own  affairs. 
Let  us  permit  no  false  issues  to  be  made  be- 
tween us.     We  must  take  our  stand  upon 
the   impregnable    ground  of   constitutional 
rights,  of  unalienable  personal  and  common- 
alty rights.     Within  these,  if  attacked,  we 
are  in  no  danger ;  holding  this  position,  vic- 
tory is  ours  before  a  blow  is  struck.     A  tem- 
porary  madness  may,  from  time  to  time, 
lead  to  assaults  upon  us ;  mob  fury  and  dema- 
gogue denunciation  may  be  directed  against 
us ;  religious  bigotry  and  infidel  impiety  may 
unite  toexcommunicate  and  anathematize  us  ; 
but  it  is  all  in  vain.     A  little  piracy,  an  oc- 
casional robbery,  now  and  then  a  murder  or 
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two  will  decorate  the  insane  leaders  of  this 
wild  uproar  with  a  dark  and  quickly  fading 
crown  of  mingled  laurel  and  cypress.  But 
in  the  masses  there  is  no  intentional  injus- 
tice ;  no,  nor  even  any  culpable  indifference. 
There  is  only  ignorance  and  consequent  er- 
ror. *'  Father,  forgive  them  !  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do!"  must  be  our  reverent 
prayer,  for  these,  our  misguided  brethren. 

In  the  meantime,  those  among  us  who,  like 
you  and  me,  know  each  other  by  free  com- 
munion, familiar  intercourse,  visiting  and  in- 
terchange of  residence,  can  see  the  mis- 
takes, folly,  injustice  and  absurdity  of  the 
unenlightened  and  misinformed,  and  are 
bound  to  set  them  right.  Let  us,  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  great  duty,  be  patient  while 
we  are  firm.  Disregarding  the  minute  items 
of  inefficient  efibrt  and  imbecile  perform- 
ance, as  beneath  the  notice  of  sovereign 
States,  let  us  contend  only  for  fundamental 
principles  and  rights  put  in  actual  jeopardy. 
The  thief  and  plunderer  who  carries  on  his 
proceedings  underground  and  in  the  dark, 
confesses  by  his  very  evasions  the  sacred 
rights  of  property,  and  confirms  them  by  his 
indirect  and  involuntary  admission. 

What  is  it  to  us  if  your  brethren  and 
mine,  living  far  away  upon  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  Narragansett  Bay  and 
Cape  Cod,  the  St.  John's  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence, misunderstand  and  revile  us  ?  We 
will  invite  them  to  come  and  see  us,  and 
bring  their  wives  and  children,  or  find  wives 
among  us,  as  many  of  you  have  done^  and 
they  will  discover — will  they  not  ? — that  we 
are  men  like  themselves,  upright,  high-mind- 
ed and  honourable ;  and  that  our  women, 
God  bless  them  !  are  as  bright,  as  pure,  and 
loveable  as  the  universal  .sisterhood  of  An- 
gels everywhere,  whether  winged  or  wing- 
less. 

What  is  it  to  us  if  our  dearly  beloved  and 
once  loving  sister,  Massachusetts,  lashed 
into  fury  by  the  wild  declamation  of  some 
sincere  enthusiasts,  and  some  knavish  fanat- 
ics, has  once  or  twice  scolded  us  in  a  most 
indecorous  manner,  and  even  raised  her 
hands  in  threat  of  actual  conflict  with  the 
law  and  the  constitution  }  I  trust  that  ere 
this  she  has  become  cooler  upon  reflection, 
and  is  ashamed  and  sorry  for  the  outbreak, 
and  would  gladly  have  it  forgotten.     Let  it, 


then,  be  no  longer  remembered  by  us.  But 
suppose  that  she  had  prevailed  and  gained 
the  barren  victory  which  she,  or  a  riotious 
mob  within  her  limits,  contended  for?  What 
then  ?  A  slave,  originally  of  no  great  worth, 
whose  value  w^as  greatly  lessened  by  the 
mere  fact  of  his  evasion,  would  have  been 
released  to  that  idleness  which  his  race  con- 
siders freedom.  The  right  of  his  master, 
trampled  upon  by  brute  force,  would  not 
have  been,  in  any  degree,  weakened ;  nor 
would  the  existing  relation  between  any 
other  master  and  any  other  slave  have  been 
at  all  effected  thereby. 

Many  have  feared,  and  some,  alas !  have 
hoped  that  a  spirit  of  disunion  would  grow 
and  become  predominant  from  these  occa- 
sional eruptions  of  unfriendly  sentiment.  I 
trust  that  this  danger  has  been  exaggarated. 
Divorces  a  vinculo  are  indeed  sometimes 
sought  upon  slight  pretexts  ;  but  this  occurs 
only  where  great  and  protracted  animos- 
it}'  has  previously  existed.  Between  par- 
ties closely  connected,  there  must  be  built 
up  a  community  of  interests,  [the  strongest 
of  all  bonds.  Collisions  must  also  take 
place  where  there  is  nearness  and  contact ; 
but  unless  there  exist  some  incurable  ground 
of  hatred,  there  will  be  a  preponderance  of 
the  feeling  of  common  interest  on  a  large 
scale.  And  how  can  this  feeling  be  genera- 
ted between  us  }  Whence  should  it  arise  ? 
No ;  by  all  the  memories  of  the  past  and  all 
the  hopes  of  the  futuie  !  By  the  recollec- 
tion of  common  resistance  to  tyranny,  com- 
mon sufferings  in  the  field,  common  tri- 
umphs won  together  in  many  a  hard  fought 
battle !  By  the  names  of  Hancock  and  Rut- 
ledge,  of  Warren  and  Laurens,  it  is  impos- 
sible !  Why,  in  the  very  last  report  of 
''  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
for  the  Blind,"  one  of  those  noble  establish- 
ments of  which  that  great  State  has  so  many 
and  so  admirable,  conducted  chiefly  by  the 
true  hearted,  but  hot  headed,  wrong  beaded 
and  fanatical  Howe,  the  cliampiou  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  progress,  worthy,  amidst  all 
his  numerous  and  dangerous  errors,  of  our 
regard  and  respect,  I  find  our  beloved  and 
much  abused  South  Carolina  named  along 
with  her  sisters  of  New  England,  and  with 
them  alone,  as  entitled  to  and  enjoying,  by 
friendly  arrangement,  the  right  of  gratuitoiu 
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admissioQ  for  her  afflicted  children  to  this 
world-renowned  school. 

And  here  in  our  dear  old  city,  and  in 
everj  Southern  town  and  community,  are 
mingled  many  of  you — sons  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  in  great 
numerical  proportion  ;  forming  every  where 
an  impressive  and  important  element,  incor- 
porating yourselves  with  us,  without  cutting 
yourselves  off  from  your  connections  by 
birthright,  mediums  to  convey  thought  and 
feeling  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other ;  thus  uniting  us,  as  the  Siamese  twins 
are  united,  by  a  living  bond,  through  which 
flows  common  blood,  and  along  which,  with 
more  than  telegraphic  certainty  and  prompt- 
ness, common  sentiments  are  propagated. 

We,  too,  like  birds  of  passage,  many  of 
U3,  migrate  Northwardly  every  summer, 
and  jostle  intimately  with  all  classes,  in 
your  enormous  hotels — towns,  as  Chambers 
calls  them — ^your  crowded  thoroughfares, 
indjour  dissipated  watering  places.  We, 
too,  subserve  the  same  purpose  of  intercom- 
munication. This  very  season  past  I  have 
been  enjoying  the  warm  and  kind  hospitality 
of  a  Yankee  poet,  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
in  our  country's  constellation  of  undying 
names,  and  of  a  Yankee  millionaire,  with  a 
heart  large  in  proportion  to  his  fine  athletic 
person  and  his  immense  wealth;  and  loun- 
ging amidst  the  pleasant  society  to  be  found 
on  joor  lakes,  and  in  your  sweet  fertile  val- 
ues, and  I  have  returned  strong  in  the  faith, 
that  not  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  be  they 
blacker  than  Hayti  or  Congo,  are  destined  to 
prevail  against  the  5trength  of  this  glorious 
Union. 

In  this  recent  visit,  I  entertained  myself 
vith  drawing  contrasts  and  comparisons  of 
the  present  aspect  of  things  with  the  past ; 
the  past  such  as  I  have  myself  seen  it  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  and  the  long-ago  of  the  Pil- 
grims and  their  immediate  descendants.  I 
was  amused  to  imagine  the  horror  of  the  old 
Puritans,  if  they  could  have  foreseen  what  I 
saw,  when  sitting  in  the  theatre,  among  the 
•'solid  men  of  Boston,"  looking  at  the  piro- 
uettes of  a  daaseuse,  who,  balancing  on  the 
toe  of  one  foot,  raised  the  other  considera- 
hiy  higher  than  her  head.  What  would  they 
have  thought  or  said,  riding  with  me  along 
the  noble  Corso,  lately  made  at  New  Bed- 


Iford,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  of 
the  motley  crowd  of  sportsmen,  with  their 
trotting  sulkeys  and  other  gay  equipages, 
congregated  almost  within  sight — as  one 
might  say — of  the  consecrated  Rock  of  Ply- 
mouth !  In  the  midst  of  all  this  gorgeous 
»how,  this  ostentatious  enjoyment,  how  little 
there  is  left  of  their  grim  asceticism,  their 
unworldly  simplicity,  their  self-complacent 
self-denial. 

Guizot  says  somewhere  that  France  seems 
to  have  regarded  herself  as  the  devoted  sub- 
ject of  varied  experiments  in  government 
and  political  economy,  to  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  universally.  Something 
of  the  same  nature  may  be  affirmed  of  New 
England,  though  her  experiments  have  been 
less  explosive,  and  the  changes  wrought  less 
abrupt  and  less  revolutionary.  No  people 
or  body  of  men  ever  existed  among  whom 
opinion  has  been  of  such  mighty  power,  or 
thought  been  allowed  so  wide  and  forcible 
utterance  in  action.  Her  history  is  full  of 
outbursts  of  speculation  and  eccentricity, 
which,  however  irregular,  are  as  fully  indic- 
ative of  the  irrepressible  intellectual  activi- 
ty of  her  people,  as  the  infinitely  numerous 
inventions,  useless  and  useful,  perpetually 
issuing  forth  among  them.  Progress  depends 
upon  ceaseless  and  restless  action.  Nothing 
is  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  stagnation  ;  all 
movement  must  ultimately  tend,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  to  elevation  and  advancement. 

As  an  instance  of  such  advancement,  let 
me  record,  with  unqualified  pleasure,  the 
fact,  that  in  the  farthest  East  I  rode  in  a  rail 
car,  in  which  not  only  smoking,  but  spitting 
was  absolutely  forbidden,  and  the  prohibition 
efficiently  carried  out,  and  the  unclean  abom^ 
ination,  for  the  first  time  in  my  large  expe- 
rience of  public  travel,  entirely  got  rid  of. 
There,  too,  I  witnessed  with  exultation  the 
good  results  of  that  law  which  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  angry  and  bitter  controversy. 
I  do  not  sanction  or  endorse  all  its  more  strin- 
gent enactments,  and  I  admit  the  necessity 
of  its  modification  to  adapt  it  to  different 
communities  ;  but  I  regard  it  as  destined  to 
extend  itself  in  substance  throughout  these 
United  States,  and  to  effect  changes  in  our 
social  condition  not  inferior  in  value  to  those 
which  have  followed  the  most  impressive 
reformations  and  revolutions.     All  honour  to 
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our  young  Down-East  sister,  Maine !  for  her 
daring  experiment  in  thus  legislating  for  the 
'weak-minded,  the  sensual,  the  too  yielding; 
for  thus  protecting  them  from  temptation  and 
from  themselves.  May  her  example  be  fol- 
lowed speedily  among  us,  where  its  influence 
is  so  much  needed,  and  spread  rapidly  every 
where  over  the  world  ! 

So  much  for  the  present ;  what  of  the  fu- 
ture ?  I  am  ever  anxious  to  propitiate  the 
Clergy,  and  shall,  therefore,  be  cautious  in 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  will  not  question 
or  deny  the  unity  of  the  race,  in  any  sense 
in  which  they  are  disposed  to  make  it  a  reli- 
gious dogma,  a  test  of  soundness  and  ortho- 
doxy. But  I  believe  it  is  permitted  us  to  af- 
firm that  both  physiologically  and  socially, 
there  is  a  great  and  striking  difierence  be- 
tween the  several  varieties  of  men  now  ex- 
isting, no  matter  how  this  difference  is  to  be 
accounted  for.  What  I  desire  you  to  notice 
is  this :  that  no  race  of  marked,  or  strongly 
pronounced  exclusivencss,  or  purity  of  blood, 
has  ever  risen  greatly  or  permanently — at 
least  within  the  historical  era.  The  mixed 
tribes — the  Hybrid  races — to  use  that  phrase 
in  a  descriptive,  and  not  in  a  controversial  or 
scientific  sense — the  Hybrid  races  are  uni- 
formly those  which  have  become  dominant. 
They  always  supersede  the  purer  masses, 
and  reign  triumphant,  until  displaced  or  over- 
thrown by  better  Hybrids  than  themselves. 
Certain  varieties  are  unfit  for  amalgamation 
with  each  other ;  and  so  their  offspring  is 
destined  soon  to  pass  away  and  perish.  There 
can  be,  thank  Heaven !  no  permanent  tribe 
or  nation  of  Mulattoes.  Other  varieties, 
whose  affinities  arc  better  suited,  more  con- 
sonant and  harmonious,  produce  by  their 
union  a  better  and  higher  race  than  either. 
The  Norman  was  an  improvement  upon  the 
original  Scandinavian ;  the  Scotchman  better 
than  the  Dane  ;  the  Englishman,  more  com- 
posite than  cither,  was  the  highest  product 
hitherto  known  of  this  great  physiological 
experiment.  The  pure  Celt  is  everywhere 
subject  and  inferior;  the  black,  debased  and 
semi-savage;  the  red  man,  on  the  way  to  ex- 
termination. Now,  in  our  own  beloved  coun- 
try, this  process  of  hybridism  is  going  on  to 
an  extent  beyond  all  former  example.  Knox 
affirms  our  actual  degeneracy,  and  foretells 
our  progressive  deterioration  from  this  cause. 


ascribing  to  it,  as  DeTocqueville  does  to  our 
democracy,  all  the  evils  which  afflict  us,  per- 
sonal, social,  pecuniary  and  political ;  our 
lank  hair,  our  bad  teeth,  our  sallow  complex- 
ions, and  our  nasal  enunciation.  They  are 
both  wrong.  Neither  democracy  nor  hybrid- 
it}'  have  as  yet  done  us  any  harm ;  and  it 
does  not  require  one  to  be  a  prophet,  or  the 
son  of  a  prophet,  to  enable  him  to  predict 
confidently  from  them  both,  results  as  glori- 
ous and  magnificent  as  it  shall  ever  be  allot- 
ted to  the  denizens  of  earth  to  witness. 

Happily,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture that  the  inconsonant  mixtures  that  give 
deteriorated  products  are  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting tenacity,  fertility  or  permanence  to 
their  offspring ;  it  is  only  when  the  affinities 
are  harmonious  and  the  product  an  improve- 
ment, that  the  new  race  takes  strong  root, 
and  fiourishes  and  expands.  The  Spaniard 
and  the  Indian  and  the  Negro — ^the  Spaniard 
himself,  perhaps,  already  deteriorated  by  his 
long  enforced  intimacy  with  the  Moor — these 
have  mingled  in  Mexico.  Contemplate  the 
sad  results.  In  our  most  heterogeneous  pop- 
ulation, within  the  United  States,  the  princi- 
pal elements  of  combination  are  furnished  by 
the  Teuton,  the  Anglo-Norman,  the  Irishman, 
the  Scotchman  and  the  Frenchman.  The 
Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,  the  Huguenot  and 
the  Hibernian,  the  perfervidum  ingenitan  Sco- 
tarum,  and  the  cold  common  sense  of  the 
Englishman  ;  when  these  have  intermingled 
long  enough,  the  product  will  be  Titanic  in 
animal  vigour,  Grecian  in  force  and  subtlety 
of  intellect.  Will  be,  did  I  say  ?  I  should 
be  false  to  my  opinions  and  recreant  to  the 
truth,  if  I  hesitated  to  declare  my  belief  that 
the  solemn  prophecy  of  Bishop  Berkley  is 
already  accomplished,  "  Time's  noblest  off*- 
spring  is  the  last !"  and  that  the  North  Amer- 
ican white  is  now  the  highest  type  of  man. 
In  physical  strength  and  endurance,  in  gen- 
eral or  special  intelligence,  in  the  faculty  of 
invention,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  far  as 
he  has  had  opportunity  for  their  cultivation, 
or  has  directed  his  attention  to  them,  in  what, 
I  pray  you,  is  he  not  equal  or'superior  to  any 
or  to  all  other  men  ? 

With  the  permanence  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions let  it  never  be  forgotten,  this  ele- 
ment of  progress  is  obviously  connected  in 
the  most  direct  and  closest  way ;  upon  it,  in- 
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deed,  depend  all  our  future  destinies,  as  well 
as  the  rate  of  that  advancement  by  which 
we  ire  to  rise  in  the  rank  of  nations,  and 
take  oor  true  and  undisputed  place  at  the 
head  of  them  all. 

The  peculiarities  of  every  section  of  our 
Union  being  marked  by  a  preponderance  of 
some  of  the  known  elements  to  which  I  have 
above  referred,  it  becomes  a  very  interesting 
point  to  appreciate  them  properly,  and  con- 
sider the  effect  of  each  upon  every  other 
when  brought  into  contact  and  interfusion. 
The  qualities,  good  and  evil,  of  '*  the  Uni- 
Tersal  Yankee  Nation"  are  both  prominent 
and  familiar,  and  are  so  deeply  interwoven 
with  your  very  vitality,  as  to  make  them- 
selves felt  wherever  you  go,  while  they  are 
so  intense  and  concentrated  as  to  allow  with 
decided  advantage  the  dilution  of  intermix- 
ture. It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  suffi- 
dent  stress  has  nowhere  been  laid  upon 
joor  miraculously  plastic  facility  of  accom- 
modation to  circumstances,  derived  undoubt- 
edly from  hereditary  constitution,  but  en- 
hanced by  habit,  and  exhibited  in  a  degree 
traij  marvellous.  The  simplest  psalm-singer 
of  a  village  choir  when  transferred  to  the 
desolate  prairies  of  the  West,  takes  on  at 
oQce  all  the  characteristic  features  of  a  wild 
hooter  of  man  and  beast,  becoming  more 
acute  than  the  Indian,  and  fiercer  than  the 
grizzly  bear.  The  quiet  country  schoolmas- 
ter, the  very  Ichabod  Crane  of  Washington 
Inring,  seduced  from  home  by  the  hope  ol 
coUecting  nuggets  in  the  mines  of  California, 
1000  learns  to  wield  his  trenchant  bowie- 
bife,  and  cracks  his  ready  revolver  with  a 
skill  and  dexterity,  that  make  him  formida- 
Ue  to  all  comers. 

Id  your  constant  migrations  you  first  en- 
CGQotered  the  Dutchman,  and  New  York— - 
00  contemptible  offiipring — has  grown  out  oi 
the  collision  and  fusion.  You  have  not  made 
moch  impression  upon  the  Quaker  and  the 
German  of  Pennsylvania,  but  you  coalesce 
veil  in  Baltimore  with  the  high-minded  and 
liberal  Catholic  of  that  middle  region.  With 
the  Virginian  you  have  overrun  and  built  up 
the  great  West  in  a  sort  of  Daniel  Boon  and 
Natty  Buroppo  partnership,  and  the  half- 
horse,  half-alligator  man  of  that  region  is  the 
result  of  the  intermixture.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
Sisnt;  but  as  yet  unformed  and  unsymmet- 


rical,  and  somewhat  eccentric  in  his  consti- 
tution and  his  propensities.  A  son  of  excess 
and  exaggeration  in  every  way,  all  his  pro- 
ceedings are  like  his  domain,  on  a  large  and 
unlimited  scale. 

Farther  South,  as  here  in  the  midst  of  us, 
your  influence  is  felt  in  the  infusion  of  en- 
ergy, and  activity,  and  variety  of  enterprise. 
The  Cavalier  and  the  Huguenot,  originally 
refined  and  self-indulgent,  had  become  indo- 
lent and  inactive  under  a  sky  so  genial  and 
on  a  soil  that  required  so  little  labor,  especi- 
ally when  that  labor  is  of  necessity  perform- 
ed by  proxy,  and  even  the  lesser  toil  of  su- 
pervision may  be  deputed  to  an  agent. 

But  we  shall  both  be  weary  of  further  de- 
tail, if,  indeed,  I  have  not  already  wearied 
you.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Society,  congratulate 
you  upon  your  ancestry^upon  your  nativity — 
upon  your  birth-right,  and  upon  your  coun- 
trymen and  their  achievements.  Sons  of  the 
Pilgrims  !  children  of  New  England  !  free- 
men of  Massachusetts  and  her  illustrious 
sisters  1  compatriots  of  Warren,  and  Adams, 
and  Webster,  and  Everett!  endowed  with 
the  glories  of  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bun- 
ker Hill !  and  though  last  not,  in  my  regard, 
least  among  the  subjects  of  congratulation- 
citizens  of  South  Carolina !  you  occupy  a 
position  in  every  way  truly  enviable,  and 
elevated  far,  far  "  above  all  Greek,  above  all 
Roman  fame!" 


THE  TEAR. 

BY  THE  RET.  WM.  LOYE. 

Behold  ihft  lovely  infant  lie 

Upon  its  mother's  breast ; 
And  mark  the  little  sleeper  sigh, — 

Though  happy  in  its  rest ; 
The  parent's  look  of  love  and  joy, 

Would  read  the  cause  of  fear. 
When  smiling  on  her  dsrling  boy, 

She  kisses  off— a  tear. 

Behold  the  youth  of  graceful  mien, 

The  cause  of  fervent  prayer, 
Upon  whoxe  smooth,  white  brow  is  seen, 

Nor  grief,  nor  toil,  nor  care ; 
Yet  as  within  the  half  blown  rose, 

The  crysul  drops  appear, 
His  bright  and  sparklmg  eyes  disclose, 

The  fount  of  many— a  Uar, 
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Behold  proud  man,  in  all  his  prime, 

With  smiles  of  fortune  blest, 
Who  seems  to  mock  at  changing  time, 

Whose  blessings  seem  the  best : 
Steal  softly  on  his  footsteps,  when 

No  friend  or  foe  is  near, 
And  on  his  burning  cheek,  yoa  then. 

Shall  see — a  acalding  tear. 

Behold  the  meek  and  thoughtful  sago, 

Who  well  his  course  has  run; 
Who  sinks  to  rest  beneath  his  age, 

As  sinks  the  setting  sun  ; 
His  tottVing  step,  his  stooping  form, 

So  faint,  so  worn  and  sear ; 
The  parting  breath  of  the  dying  stonn, 

Is  watered  by — a  tear. 

In  infant  smiles  or  boyish  plays. 

In  youth,  or  man,  or  sage. 
In  pleasure's  paths,  or  wisdom's  ways, 

Should  peace  or  war  engage. 
When  either  friend  or  foe  is  nigh. 

In  joy,  or  hope,  or  fear, 
There's  something  starts  to  every  eye, 

It  is — A  Heaven-sent  Tear. 


(&A\m'B  Cable. 


In  venturing  to  lay  before  our  readers  entire, 
the  address  of  Dr.  Samuel  Henry  Dicksor',  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  before  the  New  England  Soci- 
ety of  that  city,  we  are  aware  that  we  have  taken 
a  liberty  with  a  published  work,  which  though 
not  defended  by  copyright,  might  yet  be  regard- 
ed as  the  property  of  the  accomplished  author. 
But  marking  the  address  in  pencil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quotation  we  found  that  the  extracts  we 
desired  to  select  were  so  copious  as  almost  to 
amount  to  a  republication  of  it,  and  we  therefore 
determined  to  present  it  complete,  feeling  assured 
that  the  author  will  pardon  us  for  the  wish  to 
give  as  extended  a  circulation  as  possible  to  sen- 
timents breathing  such  enlarged  patriotism  and 
expressed  with  such  genuine  eloquence. 


The  Family  Christian  Album  is  the  title  of  a 
new  monthly  periodical  from  the  press  of  Clem- 
mitt  &  Fore  of  this  city,  the  first  number  of  which 
has  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  editress,  Mrs. 
B.  P.  Elam.  It  is  a  work  addressed  especially  to 
the  young,  and  its  high  aim  is  to  be  instrumental 
in  the  Christian  Education  of  children  by  afford- 
ing them  something  to  relieve  the  severer  studies 
of  the  school  room.  Wo  trust  it  will  be  univer- 
sally welcomed  into  the  family  circle,  and  that  the 
gifted  lady  who  has  undertaken  its  management 


will  be  rewarded  with  the  most  abundant  patnm- 
age  of  the  lovers  of  Christian  literature. 


From  the  Virginia  sculptor,  Mr.  Barbce,  (whi>«e 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Coquette  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  sec  while  in  Florence  in  October  last)  tvc 
have  received  the  following  letter  which  the  read- 
er will  find  of  interest,  as  giving  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  mind  of  an  artist  when  first  he 
treads  the  classic  soil  of  Italy — 

Florence,  December  30,  1864. 

Dear  Sir — A  moment  of  relaxation  from  the  studies 
which  have  engrossed  my  attention  during  my  sojourn  io 
Italy,  enables  me  at  last  to  redeem,  partially,  ny  prom« 
ise  of  writing  to  you.  But  my  occupation  being  other 
than  that  of  a  letter  writer,  at  present,  and  having  no  am- 
bition, apart  from  the  beautiful  art  which  now  absorbs 
me,  I  hope  you  will  be  concent  to  know  that  I  make  no 
further  effort  in  this,  than  a  mere  friendly  letter  would 
exert.  You  desire  to  hear  of  Florence,  and  of  our  coun- 
trymen here.  Both  have  been  the  subjects  of  frequent 
communications,  which  you  have  doubtless  seen.  In- 
deed, who  has  not  seen  Florence  through  the  columns  ot 
some  newspaper  7  Yet,  how  imperfect  the  medium,  and 
how  unsatisfactory  the  idea!  To  see  it  properly,  one 
must  look  with  his  own  eyes.  He  must  walk  through 
her  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets,  and  gaze  upward  at  her 
lofty  palaces,  as  they  reach  out  their  heavy  heads  to  kiss 
each  other  above  him.  He  must  place  his  foot  upon  his 
mosaic  floors,  and  wander  through  her  galleries,  and  hear 
the  silent  voices  of  her  statues  and  her  pictures  tell  their 
own  tale  of  the  genius  of  departed  ages.  He  mupt  do 
this,  else  half  the  tale  of  this  great  old  city  will  never  be 
told  to  him.  But  let  no  one  imagine  that  Florence,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  land  of  the  "  blue  sky  and  the  bright 
sun,"  is  un  enchanted  city — tuat  her  streets  are  paved 
with  gold  and  her  towers  and  domes  blaze  in  dttzzliog 
beauty  upon  the  beholder's  eye.  It  is  a  city  built  of  such 
rough  materials  as  stone,  brick  and  mortar-*  with  the 
mould  and  dust  ot  centuries  blackening  and  darkening 
her  whole  exterior.  Nay,  indeed,  I  must  say  that  nianv 
of  our  American  cities  will  present  to  the  eye  of  the 
(•tranger  quite  as  prepossessing  on  appearance.  Yet 
there  is  grandeur  in  her  dusky  bosom.  But  it  is  a  for- 
eign, gloomy,  melancholy  grandeur,  which  leaves  the 
mind  to  hesitate,  whether  to  express  more  of  awe  or  ad- 
miration. It  is  a  vast  storehouse,  wherein  are  garnered 
up  the  relics  of  mind,  whose  enlightening  influence  is  no 
longer  felt.  It  is  a  great  mirror,  through  which  we  see 
what  Italy  fcat^  and  what  she  is.  The  comparison  i« 
sad.  All  we  behold  in  the  camera  of  the  past  bespeaiis 
mind  educated  to  the  highest  degree  of  reGnement.  But 
in  hpr  present  condition,  much  of  political,  moral  and 
mental  degeneracy  may  be  apparent.  My  sympathies, 
however,  ere  with  the  Italian  people.  A  vampyre  is 
sucking  their  hearts'  blood,  and  without  power  to  remove 
it,  they  live  in  patient  consciousness  of  departing  vitali- 
ty. The  home  of  the  great,  is  the  land  of  the  beggar. 
The  same  bright  sun  that  added  splendour  to  her  day  of 
glory,  now  points  us  to  the  gloomy  contrast  of  the.  jciy^ 
ous  heavens,  and  the  head  bowed  on  the  sufferer's  bosom. 
But  it  is  Italy  still — lovely  in  all  the  restiges  o(  her  mi- 
tive  beauty.  Her  flowera  seem  to  bloom  evermore.  Her 
earth  is  ever  green.  Her  music  still  fills  the  air  with 
sweet  sounds,  as  her  flowers  with  fragrance.  Her  rli- 
ronte  is  mild,  healthy  and  lovely.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  he  who  visits  Italy  expecting  to  tee  an  on- 
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clouded  8kr,  and  an  ever  unvarying,  warm  and  genial  at- 
iQO^pherr,  maj  perhaps  become  a  eulfererer  by  experi- 
enciog  a  contrary  state  of  facts.  Vicissitudes  there  are, 
of  climate  here,  in  winter,  both  frequent  and  trying.  And 
vhibt  it  is  not  so  cold  as  southern  Virginia,  yet  there  is 
a  searching,  penetrating  chilliness  that  finds  its  way 
tfanHi;h  STery  fibre.  Florence  is  a  delightful  place  to 
lire  la.  The  market  supplies  the  table  with  every  luxu- 
1}  of  our  own  country,  and  at  prices  more  moderate. 
Almost  t^tTj  article  of  clothing  may  be  purchased  at 
Ijitle  more  than  half  the  expense.  Rents  are  low,  and 
Use  tocieiy  accomplished  and  elegant.  Our  countrymen 
here  ve  have  much  reason  to  be  proud  of.  Those  of  them 
wbo  hare  come  as  travellers  and  temporary  sojourners,  I 
doi  bsppy  to  say,  bear  with  them  the  polish,  the  intelli- 
gence, ihe  chivalry  of  our  proud  and  honoured  nation, 
and  reflect  credit  upon  her  as  her  sons  and  daughters. 
Our  artist  brethren  are  too  well  known  already  to  require 
any  additional  tribute  from  me.  Power's  studio  abounds 
la  works  of  interest  which  never  to  elicit  the  adqfiiratiun 
of  hit  many  visiters,  and  furnish  abundant  proof  of  his 
great  ability.  Hart,  in  addition  to  the  beautiful  works  of 
kts  chixl,  has  now  nearly  in  a  state  of  completion,  u  most 
eitraordixiary  instrument,  designed  to  facilitate  the  la- 
boara  oV  the  sculptor,  and  give  mathematical  accuracy  lo 
bii  vork.  Its  utility  has  been  most  satisfactorily  tested, 
tad  reflected  great  credit  on  his  mechanical  genius). 
Tbrough  its  agency  he  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  produce 
a  more  perfect  ^ork  for  the  ladies  of  Virginia,  in  the  sia- 
toe  of  Clay,  which  he  is  preparing  to  execute.  Read's 
stadio  »  the  resort  of  the  lovers  of  poetry.  They  find 
opoo  his  canvass  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  mind  that 
Sare  existence  to  bis  late  pastoral  poem,  and  his  other 
exqoiaite  verses.  He  has  a  double  fame.  I  can  only 
bope  my  own  State  will  evince  her  appreciation  of  his 
^flniae,by  an  extensive  circulation  of  his  poetical  works, 
which  will  be  found,  I  believe,  second  to  none,  from  the 
port  pen  of  America.  Gould,  Kellogg,  Tait,  are  alike 
using  their  pencils  to  the  credit  of  themselves  and  their 
couatry.  I  trust  they  will  continue  to  receive  such  pat* 
rooafe,  as  may  be  commensurate  with  their  abilities. 
Recently  we  havu  bad  an  accession  to  our  department  of 
Art,  ID  the  person  of  Mr.  Ball  of  Boston.  VVe  are  glad 
lo  find  in  htm  existing  assurances  of  genius  in  his  line 
of  art.  We  are  all,  I  believe,  doing  whatever  we  can 
10  elevate  the  character  of  our  common  country,  and  add 
<^on8eqaence  to  her  nauje  omong  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
•ts  lor  myttXi^  I  will  only  say  that,  I  have  modelled  a  lit- 
tle mischievous  "  Coqueilc,^^  which  I  wish  to  send  over 
■otne  lime  next  summer,  and  will  leave  her  to  tell,  both 
her  tale  of  herself,  and  of  me. 

Thus  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
Bot  time  to  devote  in  such  a  way  as  to  enablo  me  to  give 
JOB  a  letter  of  greater  interest.  As  it  is,  you  will  excuse 
(be  homely  style  and  unafiTected  manner  in  which  I  have 
referred  to  the  matters  herein  contained,  and  believe  me. 
Yours  truly,  B 

Mr.  Barbee  alludes,  with  tho  modesty  always 
a^ociated  with  true  genius,  to  his  own  work 
which  has  been  highly  applauded  by  some  of  the 
l^t  judges  of  art.  We  confidently  predict  for 
^'m  a  brilliant  success  in  his  vocation,  and  when 
^h\i  shall  have  reinstated  himself  in  his  old  (luar- 
lern  on  the  Arno,  to  bring  out  from  marble  his 
-tatue  of  Jefferson  (the  btist  of  whicli  in  plaster 
now  finished  is  a  triumph)  we  may  not  be  asham- 
♦^i  of  Virginia's  representatives  in  tlio  city  of 
sculpture. 


Will  somebody  tell  us  who  wrote  the  following 
very  beautiful  baby-poem  which  we  have  seen 
sometimes  attributed  to  Chambers'  Journal  and 
again  to  an  obscure  western  newspaper?  It  seems 
to  us  full  of  the  poetic  vision,  and  we  could  de- 
sire to  "  see  more  of"  the  author — 


Look  at  me  with  thy  large  brown  eyes, 

Philip,  my  King  ! 
For  round  thee  the  purple  ehadow  lies 
Of  babyhood's  regal  dignities. 
Lay  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand 

With  love's  invisible  sceptre  laden ; 
I  am  thine  Esther,  to  command 
Till  thou  shait  find  thy  queen-hand  maiden, 
Philip,  my  King ! 

Oh,  (he  day  when  thou  gocst  a  wooing, 

Philip, my  King! 
When  those  beautiful  lips  are  suing, 
And,  some  gentle  heart's  bars  undoing. 
Thou  dost  enter,  love-crowned,  and  there 

Sittcst  all  glorified  I— Rule  kindly, 
Tenderly  over  thy  kingdom  fair 
For  we  that  love, ah!  we  love  so  blindly, 
Philip,  my  King! 

1  gaze  from  thy  sweet  mouth  up  to  thy  brow, 

Philip,  my  King  ' 
Ay,  there  lies  the  spirit,  all  sleeping  now. 
That  may  rise  like  a  giant,  and  make  men  bow 
As  to  one  God-throned  amidst  his  peers. 

My  soul,  than  thy  brethren  higher  and  fairer, 
Let  me  behold  thee  in  coming  years ! 
Yet  thy  head  needeth  a  circlet  rarer, 
Philip,  my  King  1 

A  wreath,  not  of  gold,  but  palm.    One  day, 

Philip,  my  King! 
Thou  too  must  tread,  as  we  tread,  a  way 
Thorny,  and  bitter,  and  cold,  and  gay  : 
Rebels  within  thee,  and  foes  without 

Will  snatch  at  thy  crown.    But  go  on,  glorious. 
Martyr,  yet  monarch !  'till  angels  shout 
As  thou  sittest  at  the  feet  of  God  victorious, 
"Philip, the  King!" 


Among  the  on  difs  of  the  literary  world  we 
may  mention,  as  likely  to  interest  our  local  rea- 
ders, that  two  new  works  arc  looked  for  from  two 
lady  authors  of  Richmond.  One  of  these  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  gifted  Miss  Susan  Arcuer  Talley, 
many  of  the  graceful  utterances  of  whose  genius 
have  adorned  the  pages  of  the  Messenger,  and  the 
other  will  bear  tho  name  of  Mrs.  Anna  Cora 
Ritchie,  which,  though  changed  since  she  last 
appeared  in  authorship,  will  give  assurance  every- 
where of  a  delightful  volume.  What  these  books 
will  bo,  whether  fiction  or  essay  or  poems,  has  not 
yet  transpired,  but  we  feel  a  gratifying  certainty 
of  an  intellectual  treat  wlicn  either  of  them  ap- 
pears. 
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Tbe  Nbw  Paitobal.  By  Thomaa  Buekamau  Read. 
PbiUdelpbia:  Pariy  &  McMillan,  Socceuorf  to  A. 
Hart.  1855.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Bocbanan  Read,  aa  most  of  onr  readers  are  aware, 
is  by  profession  an  artist  and  one  of  the  most  bonored 
representatives  of  American  i^enius  in  that  delightful  city 
of  studios — the  capital  of  Tuscany.  Tbe  Muse  of  Painting 
not  oi  Poesy  is  bis  mistress  by  adoption,  but  we  very  macb 
fear  you<)g  Miss  Calliope  is  the  sweet  custodian  of  his 
dearest  afiections,  for  tbe  manifestations  of  bis  regard  for 
her  are  more  frequent  if  not  more  eloquent  than  those  he 
has  made  for  her  severer  sister.  Every  volume  of  verse 
Mr.  Read  has  published  has  increased  an  already  fair 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  he  will  have  to  f;ive  us  some 
maguificent  creations  from  his  easel  to  prevent  bis  lite- 
rary from  overshadowing  his  artistic  fame. 

**The  New  Pastoral"  is  a  work  of  some  six  thousand 
lines  of  blank  verse,  relieved  here  and  there  with  snatches 
of  rhyme,  all  as  smooth  in  its  flow  as  a  river  of  honey. 
The^best  feature  it  has  is  its  American  individuality,  the 
whole  bein^  informed  ««'ith  the  distinctive  spirit  of  our 
native  land  and  breathing  the  very  air  of  our  hillsides  and 
meadows.  Tbe  story  is  extremely  simple.  A  Pennsyl- 
▼anion  family  emigrate  from  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Susquehan- 
na b  to  the  far  west  and,  after  some  years  spent  in  that 
distant  region,  return  to  the  natale  iolttm.  The  old  story 
of"  love's  young  dream"  is  interwoven  with  the  narrative 
which  embraces  spirited  descriptions  of  many  things  pe- 
culiar to  our  civilization  knd  our  country — election  day — 
a  camp  meeting— the  Fourth  of  July— a  flat  boat  launch — 
the  prairie  on  fire  d&c,  Sec.  But  as  it  is  our  design  to 
review  this  poem  more  at  length  with  tbe  view  of  laying 
some  of  its  beauties  before  our  readers,  we  forbear  to  say 
anything  more  of  it  at  present. 


them— hftTe  bean  already  paUiabed  m  the  pa^ee  of  lb 
Knieketbocker  and  other  nagauea,  bat  we  mrm  grmtrfal 
to  Mr.  Irring  for  having  rreeoed  tbem  fimn  tlie  pos- 
sible obltrion  of  tbe  aaoaynrana,  and  giTen  them  to  tbe 
world  in  a  form  for  library  preterratioD.  TiMjr  bear  ibr 
indabi table  eTidenoca  of  tbeir  autborsbip,  and  are  mark 
ed  with  that  peculiar  chann  of  atyk  which  baa  nude 
Inring  a  clasaie  name  in  English  lileratore.  We  neeil 
say  nothing  more. 

AriLLios  AifD  Othkr  Talks.    By  the  author  of  **  ibe 
Ogilvies,"  dec.      New  York:    Harper  &  Brothere. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 
A  lady,  whose  opinion  we  hold  in  great  reepect,  ai 
sores  ns  that  we  may  commend  ibia  collection  ol  novel- 
let  tes  very  warmly  to  public  foTor.    We  hare  read  bat 
one  or  two  of  them,  but  these  impressed  us  so  favorably 
that  we  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  onr  fiur  critic's  opintoo, 
and  we  therefore  advise  any  one  who  would  enjoy  sciti- 
ment  in  story  to  procure  the  book  and  read  it. 


We  are  again  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bangs  Bros.  &,  Co. 
of  New  York,  for  several  of  the  latest  publications  of 
Mr.  Bohn,  received  through  J.  W.  Randolph  of  this  city. 
A  Hand-book  of  Proverhe  is  the  title  of  a  new  volume 
of  the  Antiquarian  Library  which  would  have  been  of 
infinite  service  to  Mr.Tupper  in  the  preparation  of  ••  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,"  and  which  any  one  curious  in  such 
interesting  lore  will  find  a  pleasant  and  useful  work  of  ref- 
erence. The  Standard  Library  has  been  further  enriched 
by  a  new  edition  in  two  volumes  of  the  Life  of  Richard 
Caur  de  Lion,  by  G.  P.  R.  James.  This  work  has  been 
cotnmemted  by  critics  as  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  James* 
hifltorical  studies,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  only  au- 
thority worth  consulting  on  the  subject  of  the  great  cru- 
sader. The  cheap  form  in  which  it  is  now  issued  will 
render  it  easily  procprable  by  every  body.  Tbe  Decam- 
eron of  Boccaccio  makes  another  of  the  Bohn  series  of 
Extra  Volumes.  Tbe  translation  is  a  good  one,  and  tbe 
typography,  like  that  of  all  Mr.  Bohn's  issues,  is  excel- 
lent. 

WoLrsRT's  Roost  and  Other  Papere  Now  First  collect- 
ed. By  Washington  Irving.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Co.,  12  Park  Ploce.  1855.  [From  J.  W. 
Randolph,  131  Main  Street. 

Most  of  the  papers  coropoiing  this  volume— if  not  all 


Condensed  Law  Reports.— Not  long  ago,  we  nr.iiceJ 
favorably  a  condensation  of  tbe  Viiginia  Reports,  com- 
menced by  a  Lawyer  of  the  Slate,  and  to  be  pobliahed  bv 
A.  Morris,  of  Richmond. 

A  similar  work  is  in  progress,  and  has  been  so  for  sev- 
eral years,  upon  the  Law  lleporU  of  Pennsylvania.  Tbe 
condenser  is  tn.  J.  Fox  Au>en,  Esq.,  of  the  Pittiiburg 
Bar.  The  publisher  (Robert  H.  Small,  of  Philadelphia) 
sends'forth  a  circular,  containing  rery  strong  commenda- 
tion from  every  lawyer  of  that  conmioo  wealth.  The  full- 
est of  these,  from  Thomas  A.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitts- 
burg, well  sets  forth  the  merits  and  the  need  of  such  con- 
densations.   He  says  to  Mr.  Alden : 

"The  plan  you  have  announced  and  partially  execut- 
ed, is  one  which,  I  think,  will  not  fail  to  secure  tbe  appro- 
bation of  the  piofessioa  in  this  State.  It  has  been  fore- 
shadowed by  the  frightful  fecundity  of  our  Reports,  which, 
encouraged  as  it  has  been  by  the  occasional  redundancy 
of  the  Bench,  has,  by  embarrassing  the  unexperienced, 
and  placing  our  decisions  beyond  the  reach  of  the  begin 
ner,  created  a  necessity  for  snob  a  reduction,  as  will  bring 
the  whole  mass  within  a  reasonable  compass. 

**  The  latter  volumes  of  our  reports  are  luxuriant  to  a 
fault ;  and  tbe  adjudications  which  they  embody  may  be 
also  invariably  abridged,  without  prejudice,bycompre88- 
ing  the  statements,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  lopping  off 
the  innumerabU  dicta  interepersed  throughout,  which, 
like  false  lights,  only  serve  to  dazzle  or  mislead.  You 
have  not  stated  whether  your  plan  extenda  to  the  latter. 
It  would  involve  a  bold  operation,  and  would  require  a 
dexterous  and  delicate  hand ;  but  1  doubt  not  ita  practi- 
cability, if  you  should  think  proper  to  essay  it,*' 

There  are  75  volumes  of  Pennsylvania  Reports;  of 
which  Mr.  Alden  proposes  to  condense  37 :  the  Staters 
copyright,  perhaps,  preventing  his  action  upon  the  rect. 
Of  tbe  Virginia  Reports,  there  are  5S  volumes,  of  which, 
for  the  like  reason,  our  Lawyer's  plan  embraces  but  27, 
or  29. 

The  latter  does  propose  wliat  Mr  Williams  desires  Mr. 
Alden  to  essay,  a  compression  of  tbe  Judge's  opinions,  as 
well  as  of  the  Reporter's  statements.  And  the  Virginia 
plan  has  another  feature,  which  (with  submission)  we 
think  Mr  Alden  would  do  well  to  adopt;  the  appending 
to  each  case,  of  clear  references  to  subsequent  coari- 
ments  and  decisions  on  the  same  subject. 

**  Tbe  frightful  fecundity  of  our  reports  I"  How  appli- 
cable the  phrase,  to  the  Law-factories  of  all  the  States  * 
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The  History  of  the  Working  Classes. 

To  trace  the  current  of  human  industry 
from  its  faint  beginnings  to  its  modern  tri- 
umphs :  to  detect  the  successive  stages  of 
progress,  and  decline,  and  renewed  energy, 
by  vhich  it  has  at  length  arrived  at  the  va- 
riety and  perfection  of  its  present  results — 
would  be  an  inquiry  full  of  curious  informa- 
tion, and  rich  in  unsuspected  suggestions. 
It  would  afibrd,  indeed,  only  a  partial  outline 
of  the  course  of  human  advancement,  but 
that  outline  would  be  a  sketch  of  its  most 
Hgoificant  lineaments,  and  its  most  practical 
achievements,  and  would  give  to  the  other 
lessoDfi  of  history  a  novel  aspect  and  a  larger 
interest  than  they  naturally  possess  in  their 
ordinary  mode  of  exposition.  How  many 
forgotten  arts  would  be  brought  to  light! 
How  much  ingenuity,  which  we  consider 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  our  own  day, 
would  be  discovered  dimly  developing  con- 
tri?ances  similar  to  our  modern  devices,  un- 
der more  arduous  circumstances,  in  ages 
complacently  regarded  by  the  multitude  as 
rude  and.  barbarous !  The  very  names  of 
many  of  our  fabrics  suggest  the  remote  ori- 
gin from  which  they  sprung.  Our  damasks 
and  muslins  speak  of  Damascus  and  Mous- 
soul ;  our  Cashmeres  and  China  point  to  the 
distant  East ;  our  bayonets  tell  us  of  a  pe- 
riod when  arts  throve  at  Bayonne,  and  in- 
vention was  active  in  Spain.  What  a  fund 
of  interest  is  contained  in  even  suth  limited 
and  imperfect  treatises  as  Beckmann's  His- 
tory of  Inventions!  What  a  variety  of 
strange  and  unimagined  lore  is  to  be  found 
in  Panciroli,  De  Rebus  Deperdiiisl* — or  in 
the  too  conjectural  work  of  Duteris,  RecAer- 
cha  tuf  rorigine  dea  decouveries  attribuees 
«ttj:  modemes  /t  The  art  of  printing  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Athenians ;  and  locomotives 

'  It  wa^  originally  written  in  Italian.  It  was  translnt* 
«d  into  Latin  by  Henr.  Salmuth,  and  publiahed  Amber- 
?«  1^99.  An  English  translation  was  issued  in  London 
h  1715. 

t  PabUshed  at  Paris.    2yolB.  8fo.    1766. 
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and  railroads  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  both  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Our  own  investigations  in  this  direction  have 
been  pursued  to  only  a  very  inconsiderable 
extent,  but  they  have  enabled  us  to  gather 
up  a  cento  of  curious  facts,  well  calculated 
to  surprise  the  conceit  and  presumption  of 
our  own  times.  Carpets,  perhaps  originally 
brought  from  the  borders  of  India  or  China, 
were  unknown  apparently  to  the  Romans, 
until  discovered  in  the  Fifth  Century  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  a  Byzantine  ambassador, 
in  the  camp  of  Attila.*  So  ancient  is  this 
luxury,  which  was  a  stranger  even  in  the 
royal  palaces  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Book-binding  of  some 
sort  was  practised  at  Athens  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Fifth  Century,!  and,  in  the  same 
age.  Artesian  Wells  were  in  habitual  use  in 
the  Theban  Oasis.t  Clocks  were  also  then 
manufactured,§  though  there  is  nothing  to 
vindicate  that  they  were  not  set  in  motion 
by  water,  like  those  attributed  to  Boethius 
and  Cassiodorus.il  Newspapers  were  first 
established  by  Julius  Ccesar,ir  but  were  soon 
suppressed  by  Augustus,  to  be  revived  again 
apparently  by  later  Emperors  of  Rome.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
Submarine  Vessels,  Diving  Bells,  Cork-Jack- 
ets, Smoke-Jacks,  Spirit-Lamps,  Cooking- 
Stoves,  corresponding  with  Soyer's  porta- 
ble apparatus,  and  sundry  other  useful  or 
curious  inventions,  are  described  as  having 
been  devised  by  Rosius,  the  founder  of  the 
Rosian  College,  not  of  the  Rosicrucians,  who 
lived  shortly  before  that  time.**  Some  of 
these  inventions  may  have  been  earlier  known 
or  must  have  been  rapidly  disseminated,  for 
the  diving  bell  is  described  by  Lord  Bacon, 
and  an  instance  of  its  use,  as  early  as  1538, 

•  Prisci  Panita  Hist.  p.  197.    Ed.  Bonn, 
t  Olympiodorus,  apud  Photii  Excerpt,  De  Legnt,  p. 
462.    Ed.  Bonn. 
t  Olympiodorus,  p.  46Q-3, 
$  Olympiodorus,  p.  463. 

II  Beckmann.  Hist.  Inventions.  Vol.  i.  p.34S.  Ed.  Bohn. 
II  Suetonius.  Vit.  Julii  Ctesaris.  c.  xx. 
*•  Morhofii  Polvhislor.  Ps.  i.  lib.  i.,  c.  xiii.,  pp.  49-60. 
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is  cited  by  Beckmann.*  Examples  of  the 
earlier  anticipation  of  inventions,  usually  re- 
garded as  recent,  are  endless  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enumerate  the  long  list  of  such 
as  have  casually  come  to  our  knowledge. 

Each  of  these  and  similar  discoveries  has 
its  own  history,  and  its  own  chapter  of  acci- 
dents. In  eveiy  case  there  were  difiSculties 
to  be  encountered  and  overcome,  vain  dreams 
that  could  never  be  realized,  hopes  deferred, 
and  crushing  disappointments,  gradual  suc- 
cesses and  sudden  triumphs,  and  all  those 
alternations  of  poverty  and  plenty,  misery 
and  rejoicing,  in  the  career  of  the  discover- 
ers, which  form  the  constant  accompaniment 
of  the  efforts  of  human  ingenuity.  There 
is  scarcely  any  important  advancement  in 
the  history  of  art  or  science,  which  does  not 
enclose  its  own  volume  of  untold  or  obscure 
romance.  There  is  none  which  does  not 
serve  to  illustrate  the  times  in  which  it  oc- 
curred, and  the  general  story  of  the  human 
race. 

But,  though  such  details  might  be  wel- 
comed with  the  liveliest  interest,  they  form 
but  a  small  and  subordinate  portion  of  the 
history  of  industry  and  the  industrial  class- 
es. They  constitute  the  poetry  of  the  nar- 
rative, not  its  prose : — ^the  occasional  epi- 
sodes, not  the  staple  of  the  tale.  There  is  a 
much  broader,  more  comprehensive  and  so- 
ber view  to  be  taken  of  the  fortunes  of  hu- 
man industry.  Independent  of  such  details 
or  enlivened  by  their  exposition,  the  history 
of  labour  requires  to  be  treated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  changes  in  the  condition  and 
characteristics  of  life,  which  befell  the  large 
bodies  of  men  engaged  in  its  ordinary 
avocations,  as  well  as  of  the  few  occupied 
with  its  extraordinary  achievements.  To 
delineate  the  varying  fate — too  often  only  the 
modifications  of  misery — of  the  classes  ac- 
tively and  continuously  employed  in  indus- 
trial pursuits ;  to  follow  them  through  suc- 
cessive ages,  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the 
shade,  in  the  trial  and  in  the  triumph,  in  the 
hope  and  in  the  agony  ;  should  teach  to  both 
poor  and  wealthy,  to  the  successful  and  to 
the  despondent,  a  more  genial  and  liberal 
wisdom  than  can  be  readily  derived  from 
the  hasty  and  enforced  experience,  and  the 
interested  observation  of  that  daily  life  into 

*  Hist.  iBventioni.  Vol.  i.  p.  114. 


which  we  can  scarcely  ever  enter  but  as 
partisans  and  competitors. 

Such  a  study,  if  diligently  pursued,  or  it:^ 
results,  if  candidly  and  skilfully  exhibited, 
might  teach  to  those,  whose  destiny  it  is  to 
labour,  cheerfulness,  contentment,  and  per- 
severing endeavour  ;  and  to  those  who  live 
principally  by  the  fruits  of  others*  labour,  a 
larger  charity  and  benevolence,  and  a  juster 
sense  of  the  onerous  and  continual  duties 
which  their  greater  prosperity  imposes.  To 
all  it  would  render  evident  and  familiar  the 
necessity,  which  we  often  vainly  strive  to 
ignore,  that  the  large  majority  of  human 
kind  must  always  live  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  and  the  daily  labour  of  their  hands. 
It  would  impress  ineradicably  the  conviction 
that  the  condition  thus  prescribed,  being  in- 
evitable, can  only  be  rendered  more  irksome 
and  galling  by  the  entertainment  of  Utopian 
dreams,  and  by  futile  efforts  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  and  seek  an  imaginary  equality,  or 
an  unattainable  ease.  Thus  the  delusions  of 
the  Socialists  and  similar  reformers  would 
become  innocuous,  as  their  fatuity  would  be 
promptly  apparent  to  those  who  are  now  so 
readily  beguiled  by  their  treacherous  imagi- 
nations. "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you  :"  and  such  must  be  the  case  while  the 
nature  of  man  remains  the  same,  and  the 
earth  still  retains  her  bounties  as  the  rewards 
of  sagacity,  enterprise,  perseverance  and 
industry.  It  is  vain  to  contend  with  a  ne- 
cessity :  it  is  madness  to  ignore  it  when  it 
exists.  All  that  can  be  prudently  or  prop- 
erly done  is  to  submit  with  fortitude  to  the 
destiny,  and  lighten  its  burthen  by  such  sub- 
mission. When  the  inevitable  difficulties  of 
life  are  encountered  in  this  temper,  their 
magnitude  is  wonderfully  diminished,  and 
their  severity  strangely  reduced.  Adversity 
is  hard  to  be  borne  ;  but  its  bitterest  hard- 
ships are  invariably  those  conjured  up  by 
our  own  imaginations,  or  evolved  in  the 
fumes  of  morbid  feelings  and  malignant  pas- 
sions. It  is  ridiculous  to  fancy  that  the  ob- 
Ugation  of  daily  labour,  as  the  daily  price 
required  for  the  procurement  of  the  daily 
bread,  can  be  transmuted  by  any  theoretical 
or  practical  alchemy  of  ideal  politics  into  a 
pure  gratification :  but  it  may  be  made  to 
generate  a  satisfaction  of  its  own,  neither 
small  in  amount,  nor  mean  in  degree,  and  it 
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is  not  iflcompatibie  with  such  happiness  as 
liumanity  can  grasp,  whilst  it  is  often  favor- 
able to  the  manifestation  of  those  virtues 
which  are  of  inore  importance  to  man  than 
either  happiness  or  pleasure.     Every  condi- 
tion of  life  has  its  own  trialsi  its  own  temp- 
tatioQs,  and  its  own  sorrows ;  and  these  are ! 
"^carcelj  as  severe  or  as  hazardous  in  the  i 
case  of  the  upright  and  industrious  labourer,  i 
as  io  the  career  of  his  more  fortunate  neigh- ' 
hour.    With  regard  to  the  enjoyments  ofj 
either,  more  depends  upon  temperament  and 
principle  than  upon  fortune.     It  was  a  wise 
precaution  of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  im- 
itated by  the  Turks,  and  displayed  an  equal- 
ly just  appreciation  of  the  mutability  of  hu- 
man conditions,  and  of  the  equability  of  the 
enjoyment  attainable  under  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  to  require  every  man,  from 
the  peasant  to  the  prince,  to  learn  some  han- 
dicraft by  the  exercise  of  which  he  could 
command  an  honest  support  in  the  event  of 
the  entire  loss  oi  property.     This  practice 
elevated  the  dignity  and  the  estimation  of 
labour  more  than  all  the  reveries  of  the  So- 
cialists could  do. 

In  reading  a  candid  and  thorough  history  of 
the  Working  Classes,  we  should  learn  moreo- 
ver a  simple  but  important  truth,  which  is  too 
often  overlooked,  and  which  is  as  frequently 
disguised  through  design  as  misapprehend- 
ed through  ignorance  ; — and  that  is,  that  the 
burthen  of  labour  is  not  essentially  an  hered- 
itary curse  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  that  the  toil  of  one  generation  is  usually 
a  stepping  stone  to  the  increased  comfort  or 
even  prosperity  of  the  next.  This  remark 
is  of  course  not  applicable  to  Slavery,  which 
has  its  own  peculiar  features,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  distinct  class  of  considerations.  But, 
in  common  parlance,  when  speaking  of  the 
labouring  classes,  as  if  they  constituted  a 
precise  and  definite  aggregate,  we  are  often 
deceived  by  the  vagueness  and  generality  of 
the  expression  into  supposing  that  the  mise- 
ries and  burthens  of  life  devolve  habituaUy 
and  necessarily  on  a  certain  doomed  race, 
represented,  age  after  age,  by  the  successive 
generations  of  the  same  families.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  calculated  to  lead  us  more 
certainly  from  the  truth.  Plausible  as  the 
doctrine  appears  to  be,  coincident  as  it  is 
with  most  of  our  experience,  and  readily  as 


it  is  accepted,  it  has  nothing  but  an  acciden- 
tal and  transient  reality  for  its  foundation. 
The  son  of  the  pauper  oAen  becomes  the 
millionaire,  and  his  grandson  may  rise  to  be 
the  companion  of  princes  and  rulers,  himself 
perhaps  a  ruler,  and  the  most  arrogant  and 
exacting  oppressor  of  the  class  from  which 
his  lineage  was  drawn.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  beggar  whom  we  meet  to-day  in  the 
streets,  and  whose  repeated  importunities  we 
avoid  by  an  abrupt  turn,  may  be  the  son  or 
grandson  of  some  haughty  aristocrat  or 
wealthy  sybarite,  reduced  to  present  need  by 
the  ostentation,  imprudence  or  extravagance 
of  his  ancestors,  or  of  himself.  The  labour- 
ing classes  still  remain,  and  will  remain  as 
long  as  humanity  endures : 

Sedet,  aeternumqae  sedebit 
lufelix  Theteufl. 

But  the  elements  of  which  those  classes  are 
composed  are  constantly  undergoing  change. 
Industrious  and  fortunate  individuals  are 
continually  emerging  from  the  mass,  and  new 
members  are  absorbed  from  the  other  class- 
es to  assume  their  places.  An  incessant 
stream  of  ascending  and  descending  atoms 
links  together  the  extremes  of  human  for- 
tune, and  in  some  degree  apportions  to  idle- 
ness and  industry  its  just  penalty  or  reward. 
Thus,  even  should  it  happen — which  is  very 
far  from  being  uniformly  the  case — that  the 
labouring  classes  are  hopelessly  in  want,  and 
irretrievably  miserable,  there  is  such  a  con- 
tinuous change  of  the  constituent  atoms,  as 
to  entail  neither  hereditary  iniquity  on  the 
lot,  nor  hereditary  misery  on  the  members 
who  form  those  classes.  It  is  true  that  both 
these  incidents  may  occur  in  particular  stages 
of  society,  or  under  particular  political  or- 
ganizations, as  when  castes  are  a  prevalent 
institution,  or  feudal  usages  are  in  force. 
But,  very  fortunately,  and  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  that  law  of  compensation  which 
operates  so  largely  in  human  afiairs,  it  is  not 
at  such  periods,  or  under  such  influences  that 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  the  most 
painful  and  anxious,  but  the  chances  of  es- 
cape from  the  difficulties  of  the  position,  (at 
least  in  a  healthy  constitution  of  the  society 
itself,)  increase  in  even  a  more  rapid  pro- 
poition  than  the  difficulties  themselves. 
Thus,  at  the  present  day,  when  the  condition 
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of  the  labouring  poor  so  justly  engages  the 
attention  of  thinking  men,  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  benevolent  in  the  Old  World, 
and  presents  a  grave  social  problem  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reflecting  in  a  new  and 
still  untroubled  community,  we  find,  along 
with  the  multiplication  of  the  hardships  of 
the  masses,  and  the  prolonged  continuity  of 
their  affliction,  that  the  alternations  of  for- 
tune are  more  numerous,  various  and  sudden 
than  at  any  previous  period,  if  we  except 
the  occasional  vicissitudes  \7hich  occur  un- 
der Oriental  despotisms.  The  transforma- 
tions of  Louis  Napoleon,  one  day  a  loafer  in 
New  York,  or  a  special  constable  in  London, 
another  the  Emperor  of  France,  are  only  a 
brilliant  illustration  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  times. 

It  may  be  a  premature  inference,  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  liealthy  tendency  of 
modern  influences  is  to  render  poverty  and 
distress  more  and  more  transient  calamities, 
except  as  the  penalty  for  vice,  indolence  or 
improvidence,  and  to  require  the  application 
of  the  same  energy  and  ability  in  the  man- 
agement and  conservation  as  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fortune.  The  time  seems  slowly  and 
doubtfully  approaching  when  there  will  be 
no  assurance  of  prosperity  to  any  but  the 
active  and  industrious,  and  no  perpetuation 
of  misery  except  to  the  idle  or  dissolute. 
This  result  may,  indeed,  be  long  retarded, 
an4l  perhaps  actually  frustrated  in  certain  lo- 
calities by  the  lingering  remnants  of  ancient 
social  organizations,  and  the  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  so  great  a  change  in  the  bosom  of 
antiquated  communities.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavorable  influences  which  may  dis- 
guise, delay  or  pervert  this  tendency,  its  ex- 
istence is  manifested  in  the  fluctuating  and 
evanescent  character  of  modern  fortunes, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  may  be 
again  accumulated.  The  pressure  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  co-incident  exactions  of  capi- 
tal, together  with  the  crimes,  vices,  and  pe- 
nury which  these  conflicting  elements  gene- 
rate in  the  Old  World,  may  render  the  ope- 
ration of  this  tendency  uncertain,  and  may 
ultimately  prevent  its  accomplishment.  Yet, 
amid  all  the  degradation  of  the  large  Euro- 
pean cities,  and  all  the  misery  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  many  notable  instances 
exhibit  the  opportunities  aflTorded  to  an  hon- 


est and  intelligent  man  of  rising  by  industry, 
economy  and  perseverance,  from  the  lowest 
rank  of  life  to  comfort  and  independence. 
Hitherto,  this  tendency  has  had  to  contend 
with  many  impediments,  the  relics  of  an  an- 
tiquated system  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  tone  and  action  of  modern  society,  but  if 
it  has  been  possible  to  surmount  these  obsta- 
cles, and  push  onward  to  success,  a  much 
easier  course  may  be  opened  hereafter  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer, when  the  agencies  of  society  are 
once  more  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
progressive  movements  and  aspirations  of 
the  civilized  world.  This  process  has  only 
recently  commenced  ;  and  the  parliamenta- 
ry reports  of  England,  with  the  reports  of 
special  commissions  in  France,  show  how 
urgently,  but  awkwardly  the  initiative  in  this 
task  has  been  assumed  by  the  Grovemment 
in  both  countries.  Independent,  however, 
of  the  political  authorities,  special  associa- 
tions and  combined  enterprize  are  gradually 
succeeding  in  satisfying  those  urgent  wants 
of  the  multitude  which  are  either  wholly  neg- 
lected, or  are  inadequately,  carelessly  and 
expensively  supplied  when  left  entirely  to 
the  unaided  and  uninstructed  efforts  of  the 
individual  action  of  the  labourers.  Should 
these  various  attempts  of  the  Government 
and  Societies  be  crowned  with  full  success, 
and  extended  to  the  full  range  of  their  apt 
applicability,  it  may  be  hoped  that  even  the 
social  diseases  of  Europe,  and  the  wide- 
spread misery  of  the  poor,  may  yield  to  the 
curative  treatment,  and  enable  the  tendency 
which  has  been  signalized  to  manifest  itself 
in  its  most  favourable  type. 

Another  occasion  of  much  fallacy  and 
oflen  of  much  misplaced  philanthropy,  is  that 
no  precise  or  definite  idea  is  ordinarily  con- 
veyed by  the  expression,  the  Working 
Classes.  Many  different  and  distinct  bodies 
of  men,  engaged  in  dissimilar  occuaptions, 
encountering  diverse  trials,  and  experiencing 
all  shades  of  fortune,  are  confessedly  mixed 
together,  and  spoken  of  as  if  they  all  pre- 
sented the  same  phenomena.  Thus  remarks 
which  may  be  true  of  the  day  labourer  are 
extended  to  the  skilful  artisan,  whose  thoughts, 
feelings,  pursuits,  and  social  condition  pre- 
sent no  analogy  whatever  with  those  of  the 
peasant  or  the  hodman.    Such  promiscuoiu 
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generalization  can  only  lead  to  error,  and 
provoke  sophistry  ;  for  it  proceeds  entirely 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  phenomena 
which  may  be  exhibited  by  a  portion  of  the 
labouring  class  are  equally  characteristic  of 
the  whole ;  and  thus  it  frequently  results  in 
converting  a  special  proposition,  which  may 
be  true,  into  a  general  one  which  is  altogether 
unfounded.     It  claims  also  the  charity  and 
sympathy,  which  may  be  due  to  the  inevita- 
ble misfortunes  of  a  part,  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  class  which  requires  no  such  compas- 
sion :  and  it  transfers  to  the  estimation  of 
the  destinies  of  that  part  a  suspicion  of  injus- 
tice, which  springs  chiefly  from  the  conside- 
ration of  the  calamities  deplored  as  the  es- 
sential incidents  of  the  career  of  nearly  all 
the  members  of  the  entire  class.    Thus,  too, 
the  Tisionaiy  or  fanatical  historian  of  the 
race  is  enabled,  with  much  appearance  of 
justice,  to  depict  the  chronicles  of  labour,  as 
if  misery  was  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
an  industrial  life,  by  selecting  in  each  age 
just  that  fragmentary  exhibition  of  the  gen- 
eral history  which  serves  his  purpose,  and 
by  passing  without  order,  method  or  reason 
from  one  comer  of  the  field  to  another  ex- 
actly its  opposite.      He  sees  nothing  but 
wretchedness  and  oppression  in  the  fate  of 
the  labourer,  because  he  is  determined  to  see 
nothing  else ;  and  with  every  turn  of  fortune 
he  deserts  the  more  sunny  aspects  of  the 
landscape  to  concentrate  his  regards  on  those 
portions  which  are  shrouded  by  darkness  or 
night.    For  him  there  is  no  chance  of  dis- 
cerning any  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  majority  of  the  human  family.    He  seeks 
only  for  wretchedness,  and  he  turns  away 
^m  the  recognition  of  any  improvement. 
The  idea  of  the  Working  Classes  is  a  pure 
abstraction,  not  even  homogeneous  in  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  compounded,  yet  al- 
ways attributing  to  the  whole  mass  those  at- 
tributes which  appertain  only  to  the  inferior 
portion.    There  is  a  constant  succession  of 
waves  in  the  sea,  but  the  same  particles  of 
water  do  not  continuously  occupy  the  same 
positions,  or  experience  the  same  fortunes. 
At  one  time  they  roll  over  the  surface,  at 
another  they  are  lashed  into  foam,  at  anoth- 
er they  repose  tranquilly  in  the  depths  of 
the  Ocean.     So  in  regard  to  the  Working 
Classes,  all  its  constituent  parts  are  at  all 


times  undergoing  changes  in  their  relative 
positions,  and  there  are  only  very  few  phe- 
nomena which  are  coincidently  manifested 
equally  by  all  the  elements  which  enter  into 
their  composition.  Thus,  though  it  may  be 
perfectly  true  that  the  Working  Classes  in 
the  loose  generality  of  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  attempt  the  futile  labour 
of  Sisyphus  in  their  pursuit  of  ease,  comfort 
and  independence  ;  and  in  vain  strive  to  roll 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  fortune  the  stone 
which  constantly  recoils  and  throws  back  its 
burthen  upon  them,  yet  it  is  a  changing  race 
or  class  on  which  the  calamity  descends,  and 
the  other  divisions  of  labourers  who  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  designation  have 
attained  meanwhile  different  elevations  and 
different  degrees  of  security  on  the  side  of 
the  steep  hill. 

These  considerations  expose  the  irration- 
ality  and  the  fallacy  of  much  of  the  mis- 
placed philanthropy,  and  indistinct  philoso- 
phy which  have  been  recently  expended  over 
this  fruitful  topic.  They  do  not,  however, 
reveal  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  forms 
of  sophistry  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
involved. 

The  large  majority  of  the  historians  and 
philosophers  of  the  Working  Classes  in  late 
years  enter  upon  their  enquiries  with  a  pre- 
determined theory  to  maintain — a  regularly 
constituted  heresy  to  promulgate— and  with 
prejudices  which  permit  them  to  take  only  a 
narrow  and  partial  view  of  that  inquiry,  and 
prevent  them  from  seeing  all  the  bearings  of 
the  difficult  problem  and  from  rejecting  those 
impractical  issues  which  so  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  fanatical  and  enthusiastic 
dreamers.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  case 
with  the  prolix,  tedious  and  voluminous  pro- 
duction of  one  Robert  (Du  Var) — as  he  an- 
nounces himself  on  his  title-page^a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute — a  ci-devant  Professor 
of  Philosophy — an  ex-editor  of  a  Parisian 
paper — and  a  disciple  of  Peter  Leroux.  M. 
Robert  diligently,  and  with  that  peculiar  in- 
genuity which  belongs  as  distinctly  to  soph- 
istry as  cunning  does  to  insanity,  avails  him- 
self of  all  the  illusions  which  springs  from 
the  undefined  and  almost  undefinable  lubric- 
ity of  the  term — la  classe  Ouwiere,  and  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his  four  im- 
perial octavos,  sees  nothing  but  what  sexres 
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his  purposes  by  furnishing  the  successive 
grades  of  the  ascent  to  his  grand  climax  of  the 
humanitarian  socialism  of  his  great  prophet 
Leroux.     History,  and  the  lessons  of  history 
are  cramped,  tortured  and  perverted  by  the 
inevitable  misconception  and  misrepresenta- 
tion which  attends  this  unwarrantable  pro- 
cedure :  and  from  such  a  narrative,  notwith- 
standing its  occasional  sagacity,  we  can  de- 
rive no  other  assistance  than  to  be  systemat- 
ically misled.     The  advantages,  the  enter- 
tainment, the  instructions,  the  practical  gui- 
dance which  might  be  afforded  by  a  judi- 
cious, thorough  and  dispassionate  account  of 
the  changing  conditions  and  progress  of  the 
industrial  classes  are  thus  sacrificed  to  a  fe- 
verish love  of  innovation,  accompanied  with 
malignant  prejudices  and  narrow  or  distem- 
pered views.     According  to  M.  Robert,  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  kidney,  the  agents 
by  whose  direct  and  personal  instrumentality 
the  productive  energies  of  nature  and  hu- 
manity have  been  developed,  so  far  as  the 
manual  effectuation  of  the  result  has  been 
concerned,  has  been  always  deliberately  op- 
pressed and  crushed  down  by  unnecessary, 
unreasonable  and  malevolent  severities.    In 
their  estimation,  the  miseries  of  poverty  and 
tlie  exactions  of  labour  are  not  due  to  the 
inherent  discrepancies  between    man   and 
man,  combined  with  a  very  complicated  ar- 
ray of  fortuitous  circumstances  which  pro- 
long their  efi*ects  through  successive  genera- 
tions-—they  are  in  no  respect  due  to  the  or- 
dinances of  providence  and  the  natural  im- 
perfections of  human  society — ^but  they  arc 
the  results  of  a  wanton  and  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  power*     Yet,  if  these  consequences 
resulted  principally,  not  to  say  solely,  from 
any  such  cause,  it  would  be  unintelligible  how 
any  power  could  be  competent  to  accomplish 
the  alleged  effect :  for  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  supposed  coercing  force  was  always  in- 
ferior to  the  aggregate  force  coerced,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  succeeded  in  insti- 
tuting the  systematic  inequality  murmured 
against,  unless  aided  by  the  spontaneous  ten- 
dencies of  human  society,  the  general  re- 
quirements of  social  organization  and  action, 
and  the  conscious  submission  of  the  masses 
from  the  dim  recognition  of  the  necessary 
expediency  of  such  subalternation  to  them- 
selves. 


That  the  powerful  have  oppressed  the 
weak,  and  that  the  rich  have  trampled  upon 
the  poor  since  the  world  began, is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  such  will  indubitably  be  the  case 
as  long  as  humanity  exists,  and  in  despite  of 
M  Leroux'  Humanity.  But  this  is  a  truth 
of  individual  rather  than  of  general  applica- 
bility. There  have  been  notable  exceptions 
at  all  times  :  and  so  far  as  it  may  be  justly 
applied  to  distinct  classes,  it  has  admitted  of 
intension  and  remission  in  different  periods. 
As  a  general  principle  it  is  undoubted : 

*Ti8  true,  'tis  pity ;  pity  Mis,  'tis  true. 


But  the  evil  is  not  removed  by  the  inver- 
sion of  society ;  nor  could  it  be  eliminated 
even   if   any   theoretic  revery    of   perfect 
equality  between  men  could  be  realized,  so 
far  as  such  equality  falls  within  the  possibil- 
ity  of  human  conception.     In  the  former 
case  the  character,  mode,  and  direction  of 
the  oppression  would  alone  be  changed.    In 
the  latter  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  would 
be  renewed  in  the  bosom  of  society,  and  the 
old  and  rejected  order  of  things  would  be 
again  re-established,  and  very  speedily.    It 
is  not  this  or  that  constitution  of  society,  this 
or  that  institution,  this  or  that  system  of  leg- 
islation, which  produces  inequality  amongst 
men,  or  leads  to  the  abuse  of  feebleness  and 
need  by  force  and  wealth.     But  it  is  due  to 
the  joint  operation  of  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  inevitably  varying 
conditions  of  human  life.     It  springs  from 
the  nature  of  things,  and  not  from  factitious 
circumstances.    Human  devices  may  indeed 
and  have  usually  aggravated  the  miseries  at- 
tendant   upon   the    distinction    of   classes. 
Sometimes  they  have  made  the  subordina- 
tion permanent  and  hereditary ;  often  they 
have  aggravated  both  the  amount  and  the 
consequences  of  dependence ;  still  more  fre- 
quently they  have  exercised  authority  after 
a  capricious,  tyrannical,  and  ruinous  fashion. 
All  these  vices,  however,  are  incident  to  the 
possession   of  power  of  any  sort.     Similar 
excesses,  but  in  a  more  licentious  form  and 
degree,  are  committed  by  the  naturally  and 
habitually  weak,  and  by   those   ordinarily 
poor,   whenever   accident    places    in  their 
hands  the  reins  of  power  or  the  command 
of  wealth.    Nay,  more,  whatever  may  bo 
the  offences  practised  by  the  classes  of  the 
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powerful  and  the  rich  against  the  weak  and 
the  needy,  they  are  less  frequent  and  less 
grave  that  would  flow  from  the  transposition 
of  the  influences  of  the  two  classes.  The 
burthen  of  the  complaint  must  be  charged 
upon  the  nature  of  man  and  the  constitution 
of  the  universe  ;  it  cannot  be  avoided  by  so- 
cialistic or  other  schemes  ;  it  must  always 
be  borne,  though  it  may  be  very  materially 
mitigated  by  prudent  ameliorations,  and  by 
the  wide  dissemination  and  encouragement 
of  human  charities. 

The  preverse  misconception  of  the  acci- 
dents and  possibilities   of  social  existence, 
which  forms  the  substratum  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Socialism   in   all  its  various 
types  and    modifications,  necessarily   pre- 
vents M.  Robert,  as  well  as  all  others  of  the 
same  or  similar  ichools,  from   exhibiting  ei- 
ther a  reliable  or  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  industrial  classes.     In  his 
historical  outline,  the  Working  Classes  ad- 
mit of  indefinite  expansion  or  contraction  ; 
the  miseries  of  the  prohiaires^  or  of  those 
who  are  occupied  with  the  lowest  depart- 
ments of  manual  labour,   are    continually 
present  to  his  mind,  yet  the  tenor  of  his 
work  attributes  the  phenomena  incident  to 
this  order  to  the  mass  of  labourers.     His  es- 
say is  dedicated   generally    *^wx   Travail- 
leun:'  and  thus  artisans  of  all  grades  and  la- 
bourers of  all  sorts,  are  indiscriminately  in- 
vited to  regard  as  a  gross  outrage  and  injus- 
tice to  themselves  that  condition  of  affairs 
which  tolerates,  and  which  is  represented  as 
protiucing  the   calamities  which   only    the 
most   unfortunate    or    negligent    of    their 
members  experience.      To  say  that  some 
men  are  wretched,  and  that  wretchedness  is 
a  wretched  condition,  is  a  very  empty  plati- 
tude ;  yet  the  premises  on  which  M.  Robert 
builds  his    four    stories   of    superstructure 
amount  to  more  than  this.     But  to  add  that 
this  wretchedness  is  the  result  of  deliberate 
injustice,  and  that  this  injustice  is  systemat- 
ically inflicted  by  the  more  prosperous  class- 
es in  society  upon  all  who  are  inferior  to 
them  in  fortune  and  power,  is  erroneous  in 
point  of  fact,  and  pernicious  in  its  tenden- 
cies, because  it  infuses  malignant  sophistries 
into  the  minds  of  men,  arrays  class  against 
class,  and  renders  social  amelioration  in  any 
form  an  impossibility  by  introducing  univer- 


sal discord  into  the  bosom  of  society.  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  socialistic  philoso- 
phy ;  and  this  is  the  fallacious  philosophy 
which  M.  Robert  intermingles  with  the 
whole  procedure  of  his  historical  relation. 

Where  the  internenine  feud  between  capi- 
tal and  labour  is  least  violent,  and  where  ex- 
trinsic influences  least  of  all  impede  a  satis- 
factory conciliation  between  these  two  great 
elements  of  all  production,  it  is  an  arduous 
problem  to  determine  the  respective  rights, 
the  relative  duties,  and  the  most  favourable 
association  of  the  two.  But  when  outward 
circumstances  are  most  menacing,  and  star- 
vation lingers  by  the  side  of  riotious  living, 
this  great  problem  can  expect  an  adequate 
solution  only  from  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation, and  the  most  dispassionate  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  complicated  elements  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  diflicuity  to 
be  relieved.  In  such  a  contingency — and  it 
is  chiefly  in  exactly  such  contingencies  that 
works  of  this  character  have  been  promul- 
gated— none  but  the  fool-hardy,  the  insane, 
the  fanatical,  the  impatient,  the  turbulent, 
and  the  narrow-minded  would  endanger  the 
public  tranquillity  and  the  peace  of  mind  of 
great  and  agitated  communities  by  the  dis- 
semination of  crude  and  chimerical  specula^ 
tions  on  a  topic  of  such  deep  interest  and 
such  difficult  appreciation.  But  the  sin  is 
more  than  doubled,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
M.Robert  du  Var's fiction,  history  is  dwarfed, 
perverted,  and  travestied  so  as  to  borrow 
from  it  a  dishonest  support  for  a  dangerous 
and  deceptive  doctrine. 

This  course  necessarily  leads  the  inquirer 
far  from  the  true  path  in  which  such  inves- 
tigations should  proceed.  Of  the  true  histo- 
ry of  human  industry,  and  of  the  orders, 
classes,  and  generations  of  men  by  which  it 
has  been  maintained  and  promoted,  nothing 
but  isolated  or  improperly  concentrated  de- 
tails can  be  gathered  from  such  publications. 
The  points  of  greatest  interest  are  either 
overlooked  or  placed  in  a  delusive  light.  In 
these  volumes  of  M.  Robert  the  different  agei<, 
conditions,  and  civilizations  of  the  world  are 
neither  fully  nor  correctly  characterized. 
The  stream  of  history  and  of  human  pro- 
gress is  turned  aside  from  its  natural  chan- 
nels that  it  may  dribble  through  the  little 
side-ditches  and  runnels  that  he  has  diligent- 
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ly  scooped  out  for  the  misdirection  of  its 
waters.  The  genetic  devolopment  of  the 
successive  phases  of  human  society  is  of 
course  misrepresented  and  in  other  respects 
treated  very  unsatisfactorily ;  and  the  rela- 
tions which  the  several  elements  of  diverse 
organizations  bear  to  each  other,  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  times  in  which  they  ap- 
peared, to  the  antecedent  and  consequent 
manifestations  of  humanity,  are  exhibited  in 
a  manner  calculated  only  to  mislead. 

After  this  criticism,  which  is  appropriate 
with  only  trivial  modifications  to  all  histories 
or  theories  of  this  type,  it  is  needless  to  ex- 
amine specifically  into  the  particular  errors 
which  are  the  consequences  of  the  erroneous 
principles  of  the  general  procedure.  We 
need  not  show  how  each  separate  age  has 
been  transformed  by  amplifying  special 
truths  into  universal  characteristics,  and 
blending  these  with  the  reveries  of  a  dreamy 
philosophy.  We  need  not  show  how  the 
history  of  an  imaginary  class — imaginary 
from  the  defects  of  its  conception  and  deter- 
mination— has  been  distorted  into  a  long 
bill  of  indictment  against  the  whole  career 
of  humanity,  and  against  the  whole  tenor  of 
human  history.  Gross  as  are  these  trans- 
gressions, they  are  only  floating  islands  in  the 
vast  ocean  of  error  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. It  is  useless  to  point  out  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  details,  after  exposing  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  principles  which  have  regulated 
their  apprehension.  Were  it  otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  task  of  refutation  or 
the  ministry  of  censure.  Whatever  hopes 
may  b^  raised  by  the  title  of  this  work,  or  of 
others  prefixing  similar  titles  to  the  develop- 
ments of  similar  delusions,  they  are  all  frus- 
trated by  the  execution.  A  wider  and  a 
healthier  range  of  speculation  is  suggested 
by  the  title-page  than  is  supplied  by  the  con- 
text. 

We  can  readily  conceive  the  outlines  of 
a  history  of  the  Working  Classes,  or  rather 
of  a  history  of  human  industry,  production 
and  the  condition  of  the  generations  of  those 
who  toil,  which  should  illustrate  the  course 
of  human  advancement,  illuminate  the  mys- 
teries of  the  past,  guide  and  inform  the  pre- 
sent, and  suggest  such  gradual  changes  and 
modifications  as  might  increase  the  aggregate 
amount  of  human  happiness  and  prosperity 


in  the  future.  Eschewing  all  vain  theories 
and  Utopian  schemes,  it  would  appreciate 
the  difficult  and  complicated  conditions  of 
the  problem  which  every  age  has  had  to 
solve  more  or  less  satisfactorily  for  itself.  It 
would  demonstrate  by  the  irresistible  evi- 
dence of  facts  that  calamity,  suffering,  and 
distress  were  inevitably  attached  to  ever}- 
phase  of  human  existence,  and  irremedia- 
bly aggravated  in  the  case  of  the  weak,  the 
poor,  the  less  instructed,  and  the  less  intelli- 
gent. But  it  would  show  at  the  same  time 
that  the  humbler  classes  had  enjoyments  of 
their  own ;  that  their  miseries  might  be 
peaceably  alleviated,  though  they  could  not  be 
entirely  removed ;  that  all  changes  of  social 
organization  brought  along  with  them  evils 
as  well  as  benefits  ;  that  no  modification  of 
their  lot  could  be  permanently  advantageous 
which  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  general 
progression  of  society ;  and  that  although 
misfortune  and  penury  might  be  the  heritage 
of  the  larger  portion  of  the  class,  yet  these 
inheritences  were  not  necessarily  entailed 
on  particular  familie;>,  and  that  even  their 
extent  and  pressure  might  be  diminished  by 
a  prudent  direction  of  social  tendencies,  but 
never  by  wild,  hasty,  and  inconsiderate  inno- 
vations. 

Such  a  history  would  exhibit  the  intimate 
and  appropriate  connection  of  every  phase 
through  which  the  industrial  classes  had 
passed  with  the  coincident  and  correspond- 
ing civilization  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
It  would  exemplify  the  manner  in  which 
they  participated  in  the  blessings  or  shared 
the  curses  of  the  different  alternations  of  hu- 
man advancement ;  and  it  would  afford  irre- 
fragable assurance  of  the  fact  that  their  in- 
terests could  be  promoted  only  concurrently 
with  the  moral  improvement  and  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  society.  It  would  thus  estab- 
lish the  broad  doctrine  that  the  most  thor- 
ough and  sympathetic  union  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  any  social  sj'^stem  was  essential  to 
the  well  being  of  each  portion  ;  and  that  all 
innovations  which  contemplated  the  amelio- 
ration of  one  class  without  embracing  all  the 
rest,  were  necessarily  disorganizing,  subver- 
sive, chimerical,  and  calculated  to  aggravate 
the  distempers  which  they  might  aspire  to 
relieve.  The  tranquillity  which  would  be 
diffused  through  communities  by  the  general 
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acceptation  of  this   important   truth  would 
tend  materially  towards  the  preservation  of 
order,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  comforts 
of  all  the  members  of  the  social  body,  which 
can  only  be  realized  in  the  highest  degree 
where  good  order  is  habitually  and  volunta- 
rily preserved.     It  would  simultaneously  fa- 
cilitate the  chances  and  the  success  of  any 
progressive  movement,  expedite  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  blessings  desired,  and  tend  to 
perpetuate    and    to    amplify    them     when 
achieved. 

Those  delusive  schemes   of  sudden  and 
universal  social  reform,  which  have  been  so 
numerous,  so  clamorous,  and  so  pernicious 
for  the  last  half  century,  and  which  have 
agitated  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  core, 
proceed  in  entire  ignorance   or  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  human   nature,    and   of  course 
eventuate  in  the  frustration  of  the  very  aims 
which  they  seek  precipitately  to  realize.     It 
15  for  this  reason  that  we  so  decidedly  repro- 
bate these  fantastic  schemes  of  social  ren- 
novation:  they  impede  the  natural  and  heal- 
thy course  of  improvement  by  leading  it 
a^^tray  into  devious  paths  and  impracticable 
short-cats ;  they  prevent  the  suggestions  of 
cautious  and  sober  investigation  from  being 
carried  into  effect  by  discrediting  them  on 
account  of  their  alleged  tardiness  and  timi- 
dity, and  by  offering  in  their  stead  a  speedy, 
brilliant,  but   delusive  remedy ;  they  raise 
high  hopes  which  must  be  disappointed ;  they 
indispose  the  minds  of  men  to  submit  to  the 
gradual  march  of  practical  and  efficacious  re- 
form ;  hopes  already  beguiled  fester  into  dis- 
satisfaction and  bitterness  ;  and  under  their 
dangerous  impulsion  no  project  of  improve- 
ment will  be  entertained  which  does  not  pro- 
Rtise  the   hazardous  chance  of  immediate 
ruin  or  a  brilliant  but  chimerical  triumph. 

Quid  eoim  /  coocurritur  \  hoite 
MoovBto  cita  mors  venit,  aut  victorift  Iieta. 

"^  or  such  a  result  there  is  no  valid  prospect. 
The  triumph  may  be  obtained,  but  its  fruits 
are  worse  agonies  and  greater  afflictions. 
The  immediate  ruin  may,  indeed  be  effected ; 


miseries  of  a  disintegrated  and  demoralized 
society. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  distinct  per- 
ception and  apprehension  of  these  results 
that  we  so  strenuously  censure  such  works  as 
that  produced  by  M.  Robert  du  Var,  and  such 
deceptive  reveries  as  those  which  he  advo- 
cates. We  sympathize — as  every  right  feel- 
ing man  must  sympathize — ^with  the  leading 
aspiration  of  the  Socialists,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  society  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  suffering  experienced  by  those  who  toil 
from  day  to  day  for  their  daily  bread.  But 
we  deplore  the  error,  the  inefficiency,  and 
the  impracticability  of  the  means  which  they 
recommend :  and  regret  the  fantasies  which 
only  tend  to  a  speedier  destruction.  Some  of 
their  suggestions  merit  approbation  and  have 
met  already  with  partial  acceptance  ;  for, 
after  undergoing  slight  modifications,  they 
harmonize  with  the  general  current  of  events, 
and  are  available  for  urgent  requirements 
when  applied  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  more  sober  and  a  safer  spirit  of  reform.  It 
is  the  universal  schemes  of  reorganization 
which  we  deprecate — the  proposal  to  build 
new  towers  of  Babel  by  which  men  may 
ascend  at  their  option  to  the  skies  that  we 
reject;— but  we  do  not  condemn  in  one 
8weee})ing  and  indiscriminate  censure  every 
thing  which  has  proceeded  from  the  Social- 
ists, or  is  in  any  manner  connected  with  them. 

Much  of  the  acerbity  displayed  by  mod- 
ern reformers,  and  much  even  of  the  extrav- 
agance of  their  views  may,  perhaps,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  unwise  and  ungenerous  man- 
ner in  which  their  doctrines  have  been  repu- 
diated without  examination  and  without  dis- 
tinction. A  different  course,  while  it  would 
have  been  more  just  and  prudent  in  itself, 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  attended 
with  important  benefits  to  all  parties,  which 
have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  lost.  The 
Socialists  might  have  been  more  patient  and 
dispassionate  in  the  construction  of  their 
novel  dogmas ;  they  should  have  been  less 
urgent  in  their  desire  to  force  the  early  real- 
ization of  their  chimerical  projects ;  and  the 


and  would  certainly  follow  any  such  victory ;!  advocates  of  the  existing  order  of  society 


but  it  would  bring  no  quick  death  to  the  in- 
^surgent  classes,  but  would  only  protract 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages  the  mis- 
chiefs of  anarchy,  and  the  daily  deepening 

•    Toi.  XXI— ae 


might  have  caught  from  those  reformers  the 
contagion  of  their  generous  enthusiasm  for 
the  relief  of  present  miseries,  and  might 
also  havelearnt  soonerfrom  them  to  recognize 
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the  real  and  serious  evils  incident  to  our  pre- 
sent civilization,  and  which  now  confessedly 
demand  an  early  alleviation  and  ultimate  re- 
dress, or  must  end  in  the  complete  and  hope- 
less disintegration  of  modern  society.  That 
its  entire  hut  gradual  renovation,  and  a  thor- 
ough revolution  in  modern  sentiments,  usa- 
ges, modes  of  thought,  and  social  institutions, 
are  imperatively  demanded  as  the  sole  means 
of  preserving  and  perpetuating  the  integrity 
of  modern  civilization,  admits  of  no  question 
to  our  mind ;  it  has  been  of  late  years  re- 
cognized in  the  most  various  forms  through- 
out £urope  by  those  least  inclined  to  favour 
Socialism,  and  is  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  generally  felt  even  in  this  country. 
But  the  means  to  be  adopted,  except  in  rare 
instances  of  detail,  are  very  different  from 
those  which  Socialism  would  urge.  The  re- 
form to  be  efficient  must  commence  in  the 
religious  character,  the  morals,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  aims  of  communities,  and 
can  only  proceed  availably  to  other  re-organ- 
izations, after  this  success  has  been  won. 
Healthy  animation  and  an  operative  spirit  of 
Christian  it}'  must  be  restored  to  the  body  of 
society  before  administrative  changes,  con- 
stitutional modifications,  or  novel  arrange- 
ments can  produce  any  permanently  benefi- 
cial effect,  or  any  thing  else  than  the  spas- 
modic convulsions  which  may  be  excited  by 
galvanic  and  extrinsic  forces. 

These  several  topics  would  be  fully  eluci- 
dated in  any  just  and  comprehensive  histpry 
of  the  Working  Classes,  and  the  various 
shades  of  Socialism  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  acceptance  of  mankind,  from 
Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  Phales  of  Miletus,* 
and  the  Republic  of  Plato,  down  to  St.  Si- 
mon, Fourier,  and  Leroux,  would  be  exhibi- 
ted as  the  delirious  aberrations  of  diseased 
and  impatient  ages.  M.  Robert  is  altogether 
judicious  in  appending  to  his  work  a  notice 
of  the  recent  schemes  of  Socialistic  reform ; 
they  throw  much  light  on  the  history  and 
feelings  of  the  working  classes,  and,  if  duly 
estimated,  even  on  their  requirementii ;  but 
in  a  more  correct  hi-tory  they  would  not 
have  been  exhibited  as  approximations  to 
human  perfectibilit.^  j  nor  would  the  previ- 
ous speculations  of  the  Gicck  communists 
and  the  unsuccebbful  cxpenment   of  Ploti* 
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nus*  have  been  passed  by  without  notice  or 
appreciation.  Every  Socialistic  dream,  and 
every  Socialistic  tentative  would  have  been 
explained  with  due  relation  to  the  wants  and 
sentiments  of  the  periods  when  they  respec- 
tively appeared,  and  the  causes  of  their  in- 
efficiency and  failure  with  the  theoretic  and 
practical  consequences  which  flowed  from 
them  would  have  been  diligently  set  forth. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  erro- 
neous principles  which  guide  M.  Robert, 
and  his  fellow  heretics,  that  they  represent 
the  past  history  of  the  Working  Classes 
under  false  lights  and  under  a  mutilated  form. 
An  unsound  philosophy  always  infects  with 
its  own  fallacies  every  investigation  to  which 
it  is  applied.  It  sees  the  world  through 
stained  glasses,  and  gives  to  every  object  of 
contemplation  the  hue  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  seen.  M.  Robert  has  a  theory 
to  confirm,  a  conclusion  to  establish  ;  and  of 
course  the  evidences  of  the  past  are  made 
to  converge  towards  the  predetermined  point. 

This  inherent  defect  renders  him  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  any  period  of  history,  or 
of  representing  without  distortion   any  as- 
pect  of  the   condition   of  labour.     Ancient 
times,    mediaeval   civilization,    and   modern 
centuries  are  all  imperfectly  and  incorrectly 
represented.     He  sees  every  where  only  the 
gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  dwells  exclusive- 
ly upon  horrors,  enormities,  and  incidental 
oppressions,  and  delineates  only  these,  as  if 
thus  a  truthful  or  sufficient  knowledge  could 
be  obtained.     He  understands  neither  the 
slavery  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
nor  the  present  attitude  and  requirements  of 
free   labour.      The   intermediate  phases  of 
serfdom  and  of  apprenticeships  are  not  much 
more   satisfactorily    explained.      He    traces 
the  progress   of  labour  through    these  four 
forms   of  development ;  he  fancies  a  mor.' 
direct    descent   and  a  closer  affiliation  b»^- 
tween  them  than  ever  existed,  and   yet   he 
regards  them  all  as  nothing  better  than   cn- 
dations  of  iniquity.     Yet  this  histori*'  .1  >ur- 
cession  might  have  suggested  to  any    pliilo- 
sophic   historian,    a   natural   progression,   a 
natural  origin,  and,  consequently,  a   natural 

*  Poiphyrii.  Vit.  Plolino.c.  XII.  Permission  wae  ^ta  .:•< 
r<l  hlin  by  the  Emperor  Gallienus  and  the  Empress  S*.  i 
lauiro,  to  rebuild  tw'o  cities  ol'  Campania,  to  be  f^overocd 
by  the  Laws  or  Plato. 
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propriety  for  the  whole  series  of  changing 
tjpes.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  expect  sound 
views  or  cogent  reasoning  from  those  sociol- 
ogists whose  minds  are  so  straightened,  nar- 
row, and  mole-eyed  that  they  cannot  lool 
beyond  the  current  sentiment  of  their  own 
age,  country,  and  circle,  and  cannot  refrain 
from  applying  as  a  universal  canon  for  the 
estimation  of  all  times  the  fancies,  feelings , 
or  convictions  of  the  hour.  Every  genera- 
tion and  every  variety  of  condition  must  bo 
estimated  by  its  own  separate  tests ;  the  folly 
of  yesterday  is  the  fashion  of  to-day ;  the 
misery  of  the  past  age  makes  the  blessing 
of  the  present ;  and  the  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity adapt  themselves  to  its  fortunes. 
Slavery,  serfdom,  apprenticeships,  and  free 
labour,  though  never  exempt  from  their  own 
peculiar  trials,  have  each  in  their  own  time 
and  place  been  compatible  with  as  much 
happiness  as  was  consistent  with  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  life,  and  have  each  minis- 
tered efficiently  to  the  great  cause  of  human 
advancement.  They  have  done  so  hereto- 
fore, and  will  continue  to  do  so  wherever 
and  whenever  the  stage  of  social  develop- 
ment attained  may  be  suitable  to  each  of 
them  respectively.  It  is  a  delusion  to  sup- 
pose a  complete  chronological  succession  be- 
tween these  phases  of  labour  in  the  history 
of  mankind  ;  they  exist  contemporaneously, 
they  melt  into  each  other,  they  are  relaxed 
or  intensified  according  to  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  diverse  societies.  They  rep- 
resent successive  stages  of  civilization — sla- 
very being  always  the  concomitant  of  its 
infancy  and  free  labour  presenting  itself  with 
the  condensation  of  population,  the  compe- 
tition of  industry,  and  the  multiplication  of 
products.  It  is  a  vain  option  to  select  be- 
tween them  in  the  abstract,  inasmuch  as 
their  existence  is  determined  by  circumstan- 
ces independent  of  choice,  and  is  allied  with 
political  and  social  conditions  which  cannot 
be  arbitrarily  disturbed  without  rum. 

A  history  of  industry  and  labourers  which 
should  be  conceived  and  executed  in  the 
spirit  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate, would  be  full  of  instruction,  value,  and 
entertainment.  It  would  follow  the  growth 
and  development  of  humanity  and  produc- 
tion through  the  long  descent  of  time,  link- 
ing the  highest  intellectual  manifestions  of 


each  age  with  the  humblest  fortunes  of  con- 
temporary life.  If  it  pointed  out  the  ills  in- 
cident to  any  peculiar  condition  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  it  would  with  equal  fidelity  dwell 
■ipon  the  compensating  advantages.  It 
would  show  how  the  evils  were  remedied  or 
Tiight  have  been  mitigated;  and  how  the 
•)lessings  t^ere  or  might  have  been  augmen- 
ted. It  would  reveal  the  integrity,  the  pa- 
tience, the  perseverance,  and  the  content- 
ment which  were  sheltered  in  cabins  and 
cottages,  when  they  were  exiled  from  cas- 
tles and  palaces.  It  would  inculcate  the 
often  neglected  ti'uth  that  improvement 
comes  from  unsuspected  quarters  and  in  unan- 
ticipated modes,  and  is  rarely  conquered  by 
violence,  never  by  arbitrary  devices.  It 
would  make  the  great  volume  of  history 
blaze  with  the  light  of  a  healthy  and  com- 
prehensive philosophy,  which,  recognizing 
and  explaining  the  intellectual  and  other  tri- 
umphs of  illustrious  men,  would  also  recog- 
nize and  explain  the  more  urgent  but  ob- 
scure triumphs  of  the  legions  of  active  la- 
bourers throughout  all  time.  The  terror  of 
this  grand  chronicle  would  be  diversified  and 
relieved  by  the  due  commemoration  of  in- 
dustrial inventions  and  contrivances,  and  the 
whole  narrative  would  blend  into  one  organic 
system  the  united  family  of  man.  But  these 
anticipations  run  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
The  task  has  never  been  undertaken  in  a 
proper  spirit.  When  may  we  hope  for  its 
satisfactory  achievement  ? 


LEONI  DI  MONOTA : 

A  LEGEND  OF  VERONA  ;  BEING  A  POEM 
FOUND  AMONG  THE  PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE 
HENRY   ELLEN. 

CANTO  II. 

'Tia  scarcely  dawn,  yet  up  each  street, 

The  citizens  all  rush  amain. 
Making  with  the  incessant  beat 
And  patter  of  their  heavy  feet 

A  sound  like  winter  rain. 
Why  rise  the  people  with  the  sun  7 
The  carnival  has  long  been  done — 
Why  throng  these  artizans  and  churls, 
These  men  and  matrons,  youths  and  girls? 
Why  to  the  Ducal  palaco  proud 
Should  press  to-day  this  mighty  crowd  7 
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It  ia  to  see  a  gallant  showr, 

Verona'B  Duke  bis  court  will  hold  ; 

And  can«  be,  that  thus  thev  go, 

So  early,  only  to  behold 

An  old  man  Might  in  crown  of  gold— 

And  courtiers  with  their  nodding  plumes, 

And  knights  and  soldiers,  squires  and  grooms  ? 

They  go  to  stand  without,  the  while 
Their  Duoal  sovereign  takes  his  throne; 
For  all  within  each  marble  nisle, 
The  noble  clairaeth  as  his  own. 
And  well  the  people  love  display, 
Of  martial  pomp  or  civic  pow'r'; 
And,  on  such  grand,  eventful  day 
They  mutter  if  the  sky  but  lowV, 

And  swear  outright  at  mist  or  show*r. 
Onward  they  struggle  to  the  square, 
Happy  indeed  if  forempst  there- 
There  on  embattled  walls  they  hung 
And  to  the  sculptured  columns  clung, 
And  swore,  and  pushed,  and  tugged  amain, 
Each  one  a  better  place  to  gain. 
What  then  had  brought  this  noisy  rout- 
Simply  to  gaze,  and  gazing  shout  I 
No  I  'twas  a  banquet  rare  and  sweet, 
A  banquet  suitable  and  meet 
To  which  they  pressed  with  hurried  feet. 
They  longed  to  gaze  upon  the  face 
Of  one,  renowned  for  deeds  afar,— 
Who  in  his  beauty  and  his  grace 
Might  shame  the  very  "  morning  star.** 
Young  in  his  years,  old  in  renown, 
Of  deeds  in  field  ;  or,  'leaguered  town— 
But  more  than  deeds  in  any  clime. 
He  bore  the  potent  charm  of  crime ; 
For  which  he  was  to  be  arraigned,— 
To  feast  each  speculative  eye, 
To  see  a  noble  felon  chained. 

Anon  perchance  to  see  him  die 

Such  spectacle  as  this  they  sought. 
For  this  they  struggled,  and  they  fought ; 
And  as  the  people  gathered  fast 
Full  many  a  plumed  noble  passed. 

Alas!  that  e*er  it  should  be  so— 
That  princely  bom— that  high  and  lo  w 
Are  ever  eager  for  such  show. 
And  darkest  guilt  and  deepest  crime 
Will  win  attention,  when,  alas ! 
Heroic  deeds,  grand  and  sublime, 
Writ  in  the  chronicle  of  time, 
Unseen,  unnoticed  pass. 

There  ii  a  darksome  spell  in  guilt. 

We  listen,  tho'  we  may  now  pale. 

And  scrutinize  tho  blade  and  hilt 

Where  still  the  blood  which  it  hath  spilt 
Tells  murder's  ghastly  tale. 

Now,  on  this  vtry  day  'twas  said 

A  seer  would  answer  with  his  head. 

For  a  mysterious  deed,  so  stark. 

That  when  men  whispered  of  his  crime. 

They  said  :  it  was  by  far  more  dark 

Than  any  done  within  their  time. 

Its  rery  mystery  but  lent 

New  charms  unto  the  frightful  tale, 

For  vainly  was  conjecture  spent, 

And  ktenest  wit  of  no  avail. 


By  Bacchus!  (thus  a  goldsmith  swore ; 
His  age  was  near  upon  three  scor«) 
He  ne'er  had  known  the  like  before. 
And  whether  guilty  of  the  deed, 
Or  innocent  he  knew  full  well. 
The  noble  was  a  noxious  weed — 
A  very  imp  escaped  from  hell ; 
For  did  he  not  in  that  same  town 
Three  years  ago  ride  Marco  down  ? 
And  drive  his  lance  thro*  Cola  quite, 
Because  he  spattered  the  gay  knight  ? 
With  this,  his  mind  was  well  imbued, 
That  he  would  hardly  'scape  his  crime ; 
For,  there  had  been  a  deadly  feud 
Between  the  Duke  and  Knight  sometime. 
The  tumult  broke  his  story's  thread, 
(Or  more  the  goldsmith  sure  had  said) 
For  now  the  wild,  excited  rout 
Sent  upward  a  protracted  shout — 
And  flung  their  caps  towards  the  sky, 
And  shouted  never  thinking  why. 
Oh !  roan,  when  in  thy  brutal  glee 
Thou  flingst  thy  bonnet  in  the  air, 
Dost  never  think,  the  joy  to  thee 
Is  but  another's  dark  despair  7 
And  when  the  f  cafibid,  dark  and  grim, 
Attracts  thy  ever  curious  eye. 
Shout  not,  but  waft  a  prayer  for  him 
Whose  doom  it  is  thereon  to  die. 

Within  the  white  plumes  wave  and  flow 
Until  the  gazer  might  presume. 
That  there  had  been  a  fall  of  snow 
That  mom  upon  each  dancing  plume. 
The  nobles  grouped  together  stood, 
They  spoke  in  low  and  cautious  word ; 
For  he  was  their  of  brotherhood. 
And  tho*  of  guilt  they  all  cone ui red 
They  scarcely  deem'd  it  fit  or  good 
When  listening  to  the  hooting  crowd 
To  punish  one  with  name  so  proud. 
And  yet  the  oldest  noble  there 
Could  well  recall  some  bitter  sneer- 
Some  biting  jest,  some  venomed  dart 
That  long  had  rankled  in  his  heart. 
And  younger  ones  some  dark  eclipse, 
Of  Lady  worshipped  as  the  sun — 
Some  memory  of  rifled  lips 
Which  they  had  sought  but  had  not  won ; 
And  but  for  the  rude  crowd  without 
They  glad  had  heard  his  doom  pronounced. 
For  crime  of  which  there  was  no  doubt— 
For  crime  which  each  and  all  denounced. 

And  now  the  air  is  rent  with  cries. 

The  men-at-arms  and  guards  in  sight 

Without  attract  the  vulgar  eyes 

And  fill  the  people  with  delight; 

Not  that  they  care  now  for  such  show 

As  soldiers  stepping  gravn  and  slow 

Beneath  their  waving  pennons*  flow. 

They  scarcely  note  the  plumes  that  dance— 

The  trembling  gleam  of  casque  or  lance 

To'day  win  no  applause— no  glance. 

For  one  alone  the  people  look. 

The  criminal,  if  such  he  bo. 

And  now  by  mass  and  holy  book. 

He  is  a  gallant  fit  to  see ! 

One,  seeming  scholar  by  his  words, 
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Said,  u  the  Knight  caroe  full  in  sight 
That  like  the  falcon  among  hirds, 

The  ooble  waa  'mid  men. 
And  the  stout  Bargher  shouts  and  smiles 
Becaasc,  within  tb«  serried  files 
He  tees  the  proud  patrician  form 
On  which  to  daj  mast  burst  the  storm. 
And  e'en  jon  giddy,  tip-toe  boj, 
Exalting  shouts  fur  sarage  joj. 
Nor  recks  he  that  the  gallant  show 
Ii  hongbt  bj  blood,  and  guilt  and  woe. 
And  Portia— jronder  dark  haired  maid 
Forgets  to  ply  her  floral  trade ; 
And  mark  ye,  sirs,  the  dainty  girl 
Afails  hernlf  of  that  stout  churl, 
Last  she  by  sadden  slip  or  All 
Shonld  lose  her  footing  on  the  wall — 
Ror  cam  that  his  grim  hind  is  placed 
With  ficedom  on  her  slender  waist. 
The  day  before  his  cheek  had  paid 
For  SQcb  acquaintance  with  the  maid. 

On  one  alone  the  people  look— 

The  criminal,  if  such  he  be, 

And  sooth !  by  masses'  holy  book, 

He  is  a  gallant  fit  to  see  ! 

They  shouted  and  they  stared,  but  toon 

BcgiB  to  change  the  haman  tide, 

Liks  that  which  underneath  the  moon 

Obeys  her  on  the  ocean  wide. 

Had  he  been  poor  and  old  and  bow'd 

Htaset  had  met  him  from  the  crowd, 

Bat  high  and  beaatiful  and  proud, 

No  corse  was  breathed  at  least  aloud, 

And  the  lair  flow'r  girl's  lips  arowed 

In  accents  clear,  and  sharp  and  loud, 

That  such  a  proper  Knight  indeed 

Shonld  nerer  on  the  scaffold  bleed; 

That  is,  if  prayer  to  Maiy  mother 

Coold  ia  his  place  thrnst— any  other. 

The  noble  gazed  on  man  and  girl, 
On  niflUn,  artizan,  or  churl, 
Who  drew  away  and  backward  shrank 
As  when  the  spuria  red  and  dank 
With  blood  dimwn  from  the  charger's  flauk, 
The  steed  will  swerre  and  back  recoil 
So  swerved  each  swarthy  son  of  toil. 
Befere  that  glance,  that "  eril  eye" 
They  cross  themselTes  and  fain  would  fly  ; 
And  as  he  thus  the  people  eyed 
Perchance  he  thought  what  sport  'twould  be 
With  lance  in  rest  thro'  them  to  ride 
In  blood  op  to  the  charger's  knee— 
To  hew  them  down  with  gleaming  steel- 
To  tee  them  stagger  back  and  reel 
lender  bis  charger's  iron  heel, 
Fcr  fierce  is  he  (though  four  he  seems 
Ai  hero  of  romantic  dreams^ 
And  be  armed  ranks  can  well  divide. 
And  sack  as  thero  coold  dash  aside- 
Could  ftom  hie  pathway,  dash  and  fling 
Like  yielding  reeds  from  heron's  wing. 
Then  comes  this  tliought  with  bitter  blight 
Thoa  art  without  thy  sword  proud  Knight- 
Whatever  his  thoughts  his  burning  glance 
Hnifaed  deep  in  stillness  that  vast  crowd  ; 
And  many  a  man,  as  if  in  trance, 
W'ith  miagled  foar  and  rev'rance  bowed*- 
And  ahnost  breathed  a  prayer  aloud. 


He  knew  not  why— he  could  not  tell 

But  sure  he  was  of  some  dark  spell, 

And  strange  it  was,  that  each  man  there 

In  aAer  years  were  heard  to  swear, 

(When  that  bright  glance  was  cold  and  dim) 

That  the  proud  Knight,  so  fair  and  stom 

Had  with  a  meaning  dark  and  grim 

That  morning  looked  alone  on  him. 

The  noble's  brow  told  not  of  care 

As  proud  and  high  and  debonair, 

With  calm,  and  eold,  collected  air, 

He  mounted  up  the  marble  stair. 

The  stair  that  led  to  certain  doom ; 

A  felon's  death  and  nameless  tomb, 

But  had  his  regal  brow  been  crowned, 

And  royal  purple's  sumptuous  fold 

His  stately  shoulders  clung  around, 

He  scarce  had  looked  more  proudly  cold. 

And  can  such  mien  and  such  proud  eye 

Be  that  of  one  so  soon  to  die  ? 

He  gained  the  very  topmost  stair. 

Then  for  a  moment  slowly  turned 

And  gazed  around  him  with  the  air 

Of  one  who  had  but  late  returned — 

Who  looked  upon  familiar  view 

That  still  was  what  of  old  he  knew. 

Then  passed  he  slowly  in  tho  door. 

But  even  then  no  loud  uproar 

Uprose  from  lip  of  churl,  or  boor. 

There  rose  no  shout,  no  curse,  no  cry. 

The  charm  of  that  large  liquid  eye 

Still  held  them  with  its  subtle  spell — 

Restraining ;  why,  they  could  not  tell. 

Within  the  hall,  the  velvet  seats 
Are  ranged  in  many  circles  round, 
And  in  the  aisles  that  stretch  like  streets 
Scarce  any  place  can  now  be  found. 
Up  in  the  galleries,  below 
The  waving  festhera  float  and  flow  ; 
And  many  a  veildd  Lady  there 
Is  seated  in  her  sculptured  chair ; 
The  air  within  hath  caught  the  scent 
Of  perfume  from  the  floating  dresses. 
Or,  from  luxuriant,  drifting  tresses ; — 

A  thousand  odon  blent  7 
While  hO/on  whom  all  eyes  are  bent 
With  the  same  look  of  grand  repose 
Right  onward  to  bis  place  he  goes. 
Sombre  and  sad  his  velvet  suit 
In  color  like  the  fig's  ripe  fruit, 
Well  his  fair  countenance  doth  fit 
With  the  dark,  solemn  hue  of  it ; 
A  woman's  face  was  his  in  cast 
And  few  had  dreampt  from  its  soft  mould, 
That  he,  scarce  twenty  summere  passed 
Could  in  iniquity  be  old, 
And  passionless,  and  calm  and  cold 
You  well  bad  deemed  him,  but  his  eye 
Gave  to  assumption  such,  the  He. 
And  could  that  hand  fair  as  a  girl's, 
That  quietly  put  back  his  curls  ; 
Could  that  fair  hand  bedecked  with  rings 
Be  that  of  him  whose  deeds  had  won. 
Applause  from  potentates  and  kiflgs. 
For  knightly  dseds  which  he  had  done  T 
And  as  his  glance  roved  o'er  the  scene. 
Each  thought  of  what  he  might  have  been, 
For  in  bis  eyes  of  liquid  light 
There  gleamed  that  stern,  unwavering  might- 
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That  will  which  cannot  quail  nor  bend— • 
That  liveth  proudly  to  the  end — 
The  will  which  seen  in  holy  eyes 
Before  some  dark  Agrippa's  bar. 
The  Mother  Church  doth  canonize 
And  trumpet  to  the  world  afar ; 
But  he  such  tribute  ne'er  can  win 
His  glance  is  but  a  glance  of  sin. 
Altho*  as  tranquilly  it  gleams 
As  star  light  on  a  fountain's  streams* 
As  he  looked  round  no  whispered  word 
Was  spoken,  not  a  white  plume  stirred, 
For  every  Lord  and  Lady  there 
Felt  something  of  that  mystic  fear, 
That  strange,  that  chill,  abnormal  dread 
We  feel  when  watching  with  the  dead. 
When  underneath  the  ghastly  sheet 
We  sec  the  outlines  of  the  clay, 
The  crossdd  arms,  the  rigid  feet. 
That  lay  not  as  the  living  lay. 
For  well  they  knew  that  certain  doom 
Awaited  him  they  gazed  upon, 
And  that  a  felon's  nameless  tomb 
Would  close  on  him  by  set  of  sun  ; 
For  added  to  the  fierce  Duke's  hate 
A  rumor  had  been  noised  abroad 
That  treason  'gainst  his  native  State 
Hung  also  o*er  the  gallant  Lord* 
The  Duke  his  enemy,  two  crimes 
Of  legal  brand  now  held  the  hilt. 
And  sure  were  they,  that  vesper  chimes 
Would  see  him  expiate  his  guilt. 


THE  SIRE  OF  TERRIDES. 
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In  the  department  of  Arriege  by  following  a 
road  bordered  on  each  side  with  hills  over 
which  may  be  seen  from  time  to  time  the 
blue  tops  of  the  Pyrenees,  you  may  perceive, 
just  before  you,  pencilled  upon  the  horizon, 
a  tall  and  graceful  tower,  carved  from  the 
summit  to  the  base  with  the  most  delicate 
and  artistic  skill.  It  is  the  tower  of  Mire- 
poix,  my  native  city,  the  place  where  first 
I  learned  to  lisp  my  mother  tongue,  and 
toddled  half  naked  from  the  garret  to  the 
cellar,  beating  the  oaken  doors  and  steps  of 
the  grand  stair  case  with  my  wooden-ham- 
mer, and  filling  the  paternal  house  with  my 
uproarious  music.  When  you  approach  my 
native  city  by  the  route  just  described,  you 
will  pass  under  a  gothic  gateway,  still  in 
perfect  preservation,  although  centuries 
have  passed  since  its  construction,  and  you 
go  right  on,  and  disdaining  to  stop  under  the 
couvert,  an  old  square  formed  by  wooden 


houses,  with  projecting  piazzas,  to  shelter 
our  promenading  citizens,  in  turning  to  the 
left,  yoir  will  come  to  a  bridge.  If  you  have 
faithfully  followed  my  directions,  you  will 
find  yourself  upon  one  of  the  most  elegant 
bridges  in  France,  a  flat  bridge,  as  flat  as 
the  one  at  Jena,  and  built  long  before  its 
great  rival  of  Neuilly,  whom,  from  this  day 
I  will  deprive  of  the  right  of  eldest  born— 
which  she  has  arrogated  to  herself,  and  res- 
tore it  to  my  native  city«-»doubtles8  a  little 
faded  and  dowager  like,  but  still  swept  often 
enough,  and  dotted  with  fountains  and  lamps. 

Once  upon  this  admirable  bridge,  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  you  will  see  in  front  of 
you,  encrusted  upon  the  flank  of  a  hill,  an 
immense  and  formidable  ruin.  The  Llers, 
a  stream  winding  around  the  city,  runs  at 
the  foot  of  this  hill,  and  formerly  served  as 
a  defence  to  the  chateau,  to  which  these 
prodigious  walls  and  indelible  constructions 
pertained.  This  was  the  castle  of  Terrides. 
At  Paris,  where  our  traditions  so  quickly 
succeed  each  other,  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  aristocracy,  not  a  family  has  a  history 
extending  farther  back  than  fifty  years — at 
Paris,  I  say,  when  we  wish  to  frighten  naugh- 
ty children  into  good  behaviour,  we  threaten 
them  with  the  very  common  name  of  old 
man  Croquemitaine.  In  our  place,  we  have 
a  more  terrible  one,  a  name  which  sends  the 
blood  freezing  to  the  stoutest  heart.  It  is 
the  Sire  of  Terrides !  Think  not  that  the  mem- 
ory of  this  name  which  has  survived  through 
ages,  is  nothing  but  a  simple  nurse's  stoir, 
it  is  still  the  terror  of  the  people.  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  during  the 
terrible  retribution  of  the  revolution,  thi5 
name  alone,  efiaced  as  it  had  been  long  since 
from  the  pages  of  history,  moved  the  people 
with  greater  indignation  against  the  castles, 
than  the  present  possessors  themselves. 

For  such  terror  and  such  hatred  to  sur- 
vive so  long  after  the  destruction  of  him  who 
gave  rise  to  it,  there  must  have  been  a  deep 
and  fearful  c^use.  I  had  often  soaght  to  fin^ 
the  true  history  of  the  formidable  being,  and 
at  last  began  to  think  my  knowledge  woul^ 
extend  no  farther  than  the  popular  tradi- 
tions of  our  countrymen,  where  the  barbai* 
ty  of  the  Sire  of  Terrides  is  related  in  tn 
most  brutal  forms,  when  one  day,  turoiiv 
over  the  leaves  of  a  vast  folio,  I  stopped  ixm 
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leaped  with  joy  on  reading  the  fatal,  and 
gotbic  name  of  Terrides.  I  thought  I  at 
last  held  the  key  which  would  unlock  the 
mouldering  doors  of  time  and  reveal  to  light 
the  dark  and  terrible  skeleton  of  the  past. 
I  turned  on  and  saw  but  eight  or  ten  good, 
or  passably  good,  knights  of  that  name  join- 
ing the  courts  of  Foix,  and  fighting  for  them 
against  the  house  of  Toulouse,  and  that  of 
Armagnac,  from  generation  to  generation 
and  never  once  came  to  an  ogre,  a  tyrant  or 
a  man-eater,  which  could  justify  the  strange 
chronicle  current  in  our  department.  1  was 
so  certain  that  my  labor  would  be  useless 
and  nothing  repay  me  for  this  close  research, 
that  I  felt  a  little  humor  and  was  quite  will- 
ing to  believe  that  this  popular  belief  was 
one  of  the  silly  stories  inherited  from  the 
middle  ages,  when  at  the  bottom  of  a  page 
my  eyes  accidently  fell  upon  a  note,  written 
in  small  text  and  horrible  Latin,  containing 
the  following  story.  In  the  year  1443,  the 
queen  Mary  of  Anjou  followed  King  Charles 
VII,  her  husband,  to  Toulouse.  They  made 
a  solemn  entrance.  The  dauphin,  her  son, 
carried  her  "  en  croupe"  upon  his  white 
charger.  They  marched  under  a  dais  of  the 
arms  of  France  and  Anjou,  held  up  at  the 
four  corners,  by  the  Mayor  and  officers  of  the 
city:  the  queen  was  dressed  in  a  long  blue 
robe  lined  with  ermine,  and  a  head  dress  of 
white  gauze  raised  at  each  side,  and  forming 
a  cross  upon  her  forehead.  The  sherifis 
were  covered  with  their  flowing  robes  and 
dalmatiques,  having  upon  each  shoulder 
three  red  bands,  and  behind  a  cowl  which 
reached  the  waist.  This  entrance  is  de- 
scribed, as  I  have  just  related  it,  in  the  man- 
uscript annals  of  the  city  of  Toulouse.  Be- 
hind the  queen  and  the  sheriffs  rode  two 
knights  upon  Arab  steeds,  and  clothed  in  tu- 
nics fastened  at  the  waist  embroidered  with 
gold  and  falling  in  graceful  folds  down  to 
the  knees.  Their  sleeves  were  verv  full  and 
closed  at  the  wrists,  their  caps  resembled 
turbans,  with  a  piece  of  the  cloth  hanging 
oter  to  shelter  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
first  of  these  knights  was  Guy  dcs  Basti- 
'les. 

Guy  was  a  man  about  35  or  more,  a  brave 
officer,  who  had  not  failed  in  the  frightful 
wars  between  France  and  England  to  up- 
iiold  the  throne  by  his  trusty  sword  and  still 


more  by  his  fidelity.  He  followed  Maiy  of 
Anjou,  utterly  regardless  of  the  imposing 
spectacle  around  him.  They  had  arrived  at 
St.  Cyprian's  gate,  where  the  sheriffs  had 
provided  a  missal,  a  cross,  and  a  canon  for 
the  mass,  that  the  queen  and  dauphin  might 
take  the  customary  oath  to  preserve  the  cus- 
toms and  liberty  of  the  city,  before  they  put 
their  feet  in  it.  Neither  the  magnificent 
dresses  of  the  assembled  multitude,  nor  the 
joyful  cries  which  prevailed,  could  distract 
the  care  worn  looks  of  Guy,  or  from  his 
broad  and  manly  brow  unfold  the  deep  wrin- 
kles which  sorrow,  more  than  time,  had  cut 
there.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  glanced 
upon  the  broad  ramparts,  which  they  had  to 
cross,  as  if  he  remembered  them,  but  never 
had  thought  to  see  them  again.  He  seemed 
with  his  melancholy  glance  to  pierce  through 
the  walls  of  brick,  and  within  the  enclosure, 
gather  up  such  broken  fragments  of  memory, 
as  made  his  heart  ache  with  sorrow  and  bit- 
terness. He  was,  therefore,  in  the  most 
profound  meditation,  when  he  entered  the 
city  ;  he  saw  not  the  ceremony  of  the  deliv- 
ering of  the  keys,  nor  heard  the  words  of 
the  dauphin  as  he  returned  them  :  <'I  com- 
mand you  to  guard  them."  All  these  sol- 
emn forms,  of  this  ''joyous  and  noble  en- 
trance,^' being  accomplished,  eight  ladies  of 
the  highest  quality,  not  only  of  the  city,  but 
of  the  province,  came  to  queen  Mary  and 
offered  her  the  gift  from  the  nobility.  Guy 
had  no  sooner  cast  a  glance  upon  them, 
than  he  became  deadly  pale  and  shivered 
like  a  leaf  on  seeing  a  young  girl,  scarcely 
fifteen,  among  these  ladies,  and  who,  sur- 
prised herself  at  the  emotion  she  caused, 
cast  dow^n  her  dark  and  modest  eyes  before 
this  singular  attention.  Convinced  by  her 
being  among  these  noble  ladies,  that  she 
would  appear  at  the  banquet  given  by  the 
city  of  Toulouse  to  the  queen,  at  the  City 
Hotel,  Guy  delayed  his  enquiries  until 
that  time.  I  shall  not  fatigue  you  by  rela- 
ting the  magnificence  of  the  banquet  which 
was  served,  I  shall  only  tell  you  what  Guy 
learned  of  the  young  lady,  whose  appear- 
ance had  so  singularly  and  so  painfully 
struck  him.  Her  name  was  Colombo  and 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Cainnan 
and  Catherine  de  Coarare.  Her  father  had 
died  a  few  years  after  her  birth  and  her 
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mother  had  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  Cyprian,  where  very  soon — 
thanks  to  her  austere  virtue  and  rigid  obser- 
vance of  the  most  painful  duties  of  this  or- 
der— she  had   become  the  Superior  of  the 
house.    The  result  of  this  was  that  the  young 
heiress  of  Carraain,  confided  to  the  merce- 
nary cares  of  hirelings,  had  never  known  the 
delightful  joys  of  a  home,  nor  the  endearing 
tenderness  of  parental  love,  also,  she  had 
married  when  but  a  child,  and  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  was  the  wife  of    Raoul  of 
Terrides.     Whilst  one  of  the  company  was 
giving  these  details  to  Guy,  his  eyes  were 
fastened  upon  Colombe,  and  many  times  he 
murmured  to  himself ;  "Yes,  she  is  indeed 
the   daughter  of  Catherine  ;    there   is   the 
grave  beauty  of  the  features ;  there  is  the 
shining  black  hair,   the  brown  tint  of  her 
complexion,  and  the  lightning  glances  of  her 
cold  black  eyes,  but  with  this  exception  they 
possess  not  thehard  ferocity  of  her  mother's." 
And  during  the  whole  course  of  this  long 
and  fatiguing  feast,  Guy  totally  unmindful 
of  all  around  him,  ceased  not  to  gaze  upon 
Colombe,  murmuring,  it  seemed,  in  spite  of 
himself,  "  It  is  she  !    Oh  my  torn  and  bleed- 
ing keart,  it  is  she  !"     On  her  part,  the  lady 
of  Terrides   wished   very  greatly  to  know 
what  lord   of    the   court    of    Charles  YiL 
was  so  intently  watching  her:  she  learned  no 
more  of  Guy  than  what  we  have  already 
narrated,  with  this  exception,  that  neither 
he,  his  family,  or  his  country  were  known 
to  any  one.     From  that  day,  without  ap- 
proaching any  nearer  to  each  other,  both  re- 
marked in  the  other  sufficient  to  desire  a 
closer  intimacy,  and  very  soon  Guy,  profi- 
ting by  the  prolonged  stay  of  Mary  of  An- 
jou,    introduced   himself  into  the   familiar 
companionship  of  this  lady,  and  when  the 
queen  left  for  Paris  he  did  not  follow  her. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time,  Raoul  of  Ter- 
rides was  at  his  castle  at  Mirepoix,  chasti- 
8in<y  the  impertinence  of  the  townsmen  who 
had  declared  that  he  infringed  upon  their 
rights,  by  exacting  toll  at  the  gate,  through 
which  they  generally  passed  going  to  the 
neighboring  fairs.'      If  at   any   time   there 
came  to  him  faint  whispers,  of  the  intimacy 
established  between  the  Sire  of  Bastides  and 
his  wife,  he  without  doubt  believed  it  not,  for 
it  hastened  not  his  return.    To  those  who 


knew  well  the  character  of  Raoul  of  Terri- 
des, this  course  of  conduct  presented   noth- 
ing  extraordinary.      Accustomed  from   his 
earliest  infancy  to  overthrow  every  obstacle 
which  opposed  him,  to  destroy,  to  crush  all 
those  who  crossed  his  path,  or  thwarted  his 
inclinations  or  interests,  it  could  not  easily 
enter  the  mind  of  such  a  man,  that  a  young 
and  defenceless   woman,  and  a  man   upon 
whom  he  looked  as  an   adventurer,   could 
have  the  temerity  to  insult  him  as  insolently 
as  they  said.     At  last  the  rebellion  of  the 
townspeople   being  repressed,  the  near  re- 
turn of  Raoul  of  Terrides  to  Toulouse  was 
announced.     To  the  great  astonishment  of 
all,  this  news  did  not  cause  the  intimacy  of 
the  lady  of  Terrides  and  him,  who  was  pub- 
licly named  her  lover,  to  cease.     It  appears 
that  so  much  brazen  effrontery  excited  the 
anger  of  the  good  people.     This  audacity,  in 
what  they  termed  a  criminal  intercourse,  so 
deeply  wounded  the  self-respect  of  some  of 
the  most  considerable  people  in  the  city,  that 
they  felt  themselves  authorized  to  call  upon 
and  tell  Colombe  of  the  dreadful  suffering  her 
imprudence  might  draw  down    upon    her. 
But  this  affectionate  interest,  which  they  at 
first  felt  for  her  welfare,  and  this  desire  to 
shield  her  from  her  husband's  cruelty,  soon 
gave  place  to  their  openly  expressed  indig- 
nation, when  it  became  known  that  she  had 
replied  to  the  prudent  advice  of  her  friends, 
by  saying,  that  she  had  found  with  Guy  the 
only  happiness  on  earth   to  be  envied,  and 
she  would  never  sacrifice  him  to  base  and 
unjust  calumnies.     The  result  of  all  this  was 
a  kind  of  general  contempt,  and  indignant 
anger,  which  urged  the  people  on  to  calcu- 
late upon  the  chances  of  misery,  or  even 
death  itself,  which  threatened  Colombe,  and 
rather  to  wish  for  it,  instead  of  pitying  her. 
Very  soon  each  one  thought  it  his  duty  to 
participate  in  this  vengeance,  and  when  the 
Sire  of  Terrides  at  length  came,  there  were 
not  wanting  angry  and  indignant  voices  to 
reveal  his  dishonor  to  him  and  counsel  him 
to  vengeance.     However,  the  well  known 
violence  of  his  character  and  his  brutality 
withheld  the  most  violent  and  determined; 
and  Raoul   must  judge   for  himself  of  the 
crime  or  innocence  of  Colombe.     He  wel- 
comed Guy  des  Bastides — most  nobly :  and 
by  an  unheard  of  charm,  a  cordiality,  the 
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cause  of  which  not  even  th^  most  fiendish 
soal  could  suspect,  the  same  intimacy  was 

granted  to  Colombo  and  Guy  when  he  was 
there  that  existed  during  his  absence. 

Then  came  a  storm  of  puns,  bon  mots,  and 
sarcasms,  addressed  to  all  three  of  them,  but 
particularly  to  Raoul.  It  rushed  through  the 
citj  to  the  suburbs,  and  raised  the  laughter 
and  indignation,  even  of  the  assembled  par- 
liament, penetrating  the  holy  sanctuary  of 
the  church,  and  thrusting  between  the  wor- 
shippers and  their  Father.  Nevertheless, 
as  Guy  and  Raoul  were  famed  for  their 
brarery  and  skill  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sword,  all  took  care  to  deliver  themselves  to 
the  pleasures  of  slander  and  calumny  during 
their  absence.  But  it  seems,  at  last,  that 
eren  this  could  not  satisfy  the  public  malig- 
nity, or  else  they  wished  to  be  assured  if 
the  conduct  of  Raoul  was  the  result  of  com- 
plaisance or  blindness.  One  day  therefore, 
as  the  Sire  of  Terrides  was  entering  his  cha- 
teau, he  found  written  upon  the  door,  the 
following — 

"  If  the  dove  of  the  haughty  Terrides  has 
not  been  frozen  to  death,  it  is  because  she 
has  flown  from  her  nest,  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  Bastides."* 

At  the  sight  of  this  fatal  insolence,  which 
had  been  written  for  several  hours  upon  his 
door — thus  serving  for  food  to  the  mocking 
raillery  of  those  who  had  passed — at  the 
fii^ht  of  this,  I  say,  the  madness  and  phrenzy 
Raoul  were  uncontrollable.  He  gnashed  his 
teeth,  foamed  with  rage,  and  with  the  spring 
of  a  tiger  rushed  to  the  door  and  burst  it  open 
with  one  lick  of  his  powerful  fist,  swept  up 
the  stairs  like  a  whirlwind  crying  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  fury — 

"  Furies !  has  it  come  to  this !" 

On  he  went,  dashing  down  and  tearing  up 
every  obstacle  which  impeded  his  progress 
ontii  he  came  to  the  room  where  sat  Guy  and 
Colombe. 

"Come,  miserable  wretches — come  and 
see  what  you  have  done !"  and  without  wait- 
ing one  instant  for  a  reply,  he  dragged  them 
down  to  the  door,  and  pointed  to  the  terrible 
words.  Colombe  appeared  less  frightened 
at  this  insolent  inscription,  than  she  should 
have  been,  and  Guy  said  in  a  tone  of  indig- 

*  Bajtides  it  also  the  name  of  a  fhcliered  coantrjbotiae 
ia  tbe  loiitli  of  Fnuic«. 
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nant  manliness,  he  would  nail  the  hand  of 
the  infamous  writer  to  the  wall. 

"No!  no!''  thundered  Raoul  rushing u]M>n 
Guy,  ''it  is  not  thus,  such  an  outrage  can  be 
effaced,  neither  the  blood  or  the  band  of  the 
miserable  coward  who  wrote  this  can  repair 
my  outraged  honor'*— and  drawing  his  pog- 
niard,  he  sprang  like  a  wild  beast  at  Guy, 
but  before  he  reached  him  his  wife  rushed 
between  them,  and  some  persons  at  that  mo- 
ment passing  took  hold  of  Raoul,  and  forci- 
bly  drew  him  into  the  house,  and  to  the  in- 
expressible surprise  and  astonishment  of  all 
present,  Guy  and  Colombe  followed  him  in. 
As  soon  as  they  were  all  three  together,  and 
the  citizens  had  gone,  Raoul  said  to  Guy, 
every  word  falling  upon  his  ear  with  fiendish 
hatred. 

"  Now  what  can  you  give  for  that  you 
have  taken  from  me,  my  honor  is  lost— 
Lost — do  you  hear  ?  and  I  swear  that  I  will 
not  be  the  object  of  the  whole  province's  de- 
rision. Think  well  and  deeply  upon  it,  I  will 
give  you  twenty  four  hours  respite — twenty 
four  hours — not  one  moment  more.  Then 
all  shall  be  told,  or  I  will  act  becoming  a 
nobleman  upon  whose  escutcheon  no  spot  or 
sully  has  ever  yet  rested." 

Saying  this  he  left  Guy  and  Colombe  stu- 
pefied and  silent :  they  afterwards  had  a 
long  conversation  together.  At  the  end  of 
this  conversation,  the  young  wife  of  Terrides 
wrote  to  her  mother  to  come  to  her,  and  sent 
it  immediately.  From  the  tenor  of  the  note 
her  mother  judged  that  some  important  and 
pressing  affair  required  her  attendance  at  the 
chateau,  and  without  a  moment's  delay  she 
set  off.  As  soon  as  she  arrived  she  locked 
herself  and  daughter  in  a  room,  and  this  is 
the  conversation  which  passed  between 
them. 

''Oh  mother,  mother!"  said  Colombe  fail- 
ing on  her  knees  before  her,  "  pity  me— -help 
me — ^protect  me!  Save  my  life — save  my 
honor!" 

"Speak,"  replied  Catherine  in  cold  and 
passionless  tones,  shci  whose  beauty, withered 
by  the  painful  exercises  of  the  cloister  had 
given  place  to  that  hard,  unfeeling  expres- 
sion, which  tells  the  supplicant  too  well, 
"  Hope  nothing  from  me"—"  Speak  in  that 
humiliating  posture,  so  well  becoming  a  wo* 
man  lost  to  honor,  a  wife  violating  every 
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duty  r'  The  lady  of  'f  erriden  had  in  the 
depths  of  her  heart — if  not  her  mother's 
harshness — at  least  a  large  share  of  her  pride 
and  blood ;  and  she  suddenly  raised  her^elf 
and  cried,  while  the  confidence  of  virtue 
flashed  from  her  eyes. 

*'  Then  I  speak  stand iug,  for  I  am  more 
innocent  than  those  who  accuse  me ;  more 
ianocept  than  those  who  contemn  me/' 

"  I  vfi»h  it  indeed,  my  daughter/*  said  the 
Superior,  *'  and  I  hope  you  will  prove  it." 

"  I  can  by  one  word,"  replied  Colombe  ; 
*'  It  is  in  the  name  the  Sire  Guy  des  Bastides 
bore  sixteen  years  ago." 

'*  What  was  it?"  asked  Catherine  looking 
fearfully. 

^'Johnde  la  Garde  T^  said  Colombe. 

"John  de  la  Garde,"  shrieked  the  Supe- 
rior. "Johnde  la  Garde!"  and  incapable 
of  motion  she  became  rigid  as  a  statue. 

**  Yea !  my  mother.  It  is  he  whom  your 
young  heart  once  loved — he,  who,  for  a  mo- 
ment's weakness  and  happiness,  you  cruelly 
banished  from  his  country  and  revenged 
yourself  by  giving  your  hand  to  the  Sire  de 
Carmain.  It  is  he  who  loved  you  so  tenderly 
and  faithfully,  so  truly  and  devotedly !" 

"  He  is  here  !"  said  Catherine,  her  eyes 
flashing  and  lips  compressed  in  wrath;  "he  is 
here !"  and  she  raised  to  heaven  her  skeleton 
hands,  then  cast  them  down  in  submission. 
*'  One  proof  more  of  my  penitence,  oh  my 
God  thou  now  requirest  of  me !  Oh  mercy  ! 
mercy  I  He  is  here !" 

"  Yes  dear  mother.  Ailer  sixteen  years 
passed  in  the  painful  toils  of  war,  he  has  re- 
turned to  Toulouse :  not  with  the  intention 
of  finding  you,  for  he  has  ever  regarded  your 
command  as  sacred ;  not  to  know  me,  for  he 
was  ignorant  of  my  existence:  but,  dear 
mother,  to  take  a  last  look  at  his  country, 
and  yours !  It  was  not  to  be  so ;  we  were 
brought  together.  John  told  me  his  secret. 
And  he,  poor  exile  who  had  no  love  in  the 
world  but  you,  no  other  happiness  but  a  re- 
membrance— ^and  I,  a  hapless  orphan,  not- 
withstanding you  yet  lived,  I,  too  early 
given  to  a  husband  who  dreams  only  of  war 
and  blood,  knowing  no  resting  place  for  this 
poor  lonely  heart,  which  never  felt  the  trust- 
ing peace  and  happiness  of  parental  love ; — 
both  were  left  to  find  in  each  other  that  hap- 
pineas  so  many  years  denied  us. 


have  we  laughed  together,  still  oflener  have 
we  wept." 

"Oh  miserable,  miserable  being,  whither 
shall  layV*  incessantly  groaned  the  wretched 
Cftherine — shaking  her  head  in  the  hope* 
le:  s^ness  of  despair. 

"  And  now,"  added  Colombe,  her  voice 
broken  by  heart  broken  sobs — "  do  you  know 
what  they  say?  That  he  is  my  lover!" 

"Infamous  slander!"  cried  Catherine  draw- 
ing Colombe  tenderly  to  her  breast  and  wind- 
ing her  meager  arms  around  her,  "  He  %$  thy 
father  r'  forgetting  that  before  she  heard  this 
explanation,  she  herself  had  believed  the 
tale.  But  the  moment  Colombe  was  pressed 
to  her  bosom,  she  pushed  her  off  convulsively 
and  uttered  a  shriek  of  agony. 

"  Dear  mother,  what  is  it  ?"  said  Colombe. 

"Nothing!"  replied  the  Superior  instantly 
recovering  her  cold  and  measured  tones: 
nothing!  continue  your  story."  Colombe 
obeyed. 

"  Now  that  you  know  he  is  my  father, 
will  you  not  declare  it  and  give  me  back  my 
honor  ?" 

"  Yes !"  bitterly  replied  Catherine,  "  I  can 
attest  it — I  can  say  that  the  wife  of  the  proud 
and  haughty  de  Carmain  has  dragged  his 
noble  name  down  into  the  loathsome  slime 
of  a  shameful  love  !  I  can  say  it.  Call  your 
husband,  call  him,  I  command  you — and  with 
the  forehead  of  the  proud  Superior  grovelling 
in  the  dust  with  shame  and  ignominy,  I  will 
tell  him  my  lasting  shame  and  dishonor— 
then  both  can  spurn  me  with  your  feet,  for 
well  have  I  deserved  it!" 

"  But  mother,"  said  Colombe  rapidly,  "  he 
knows  it,  knew  it  long  ago— it  is  not  he  you 
must  convince." 

"  FTAothen?"  cried  Catherine  impetuously, 
"who?" 

"Mother,"  added  Colombe  in  utter  de- 
spair, ' '  the  whole  province,  has  sullied  my 
name  with  the  infamous  accusation !" 

"  The  whole  province !"  replied  the  Supe- 
rior devouring  her  daughter  with  glaring 
eyes — "  The  whole  province !  must  I  stand 
up  before  the  whole  province  and  tell  them 
that  the  Superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers, who  by  twelve  years  of  fasting, 
scourging,  penitence  and  prayer,  acquired 
the  renown  of  a  saint,  is  that  thing  too  loath- 
Often]  some  to  be  named.     No,  no,  if  you  hoped  for 
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ikat,  yoa  have  deceived  yourself,  I  will  never 
do  it." 

<'0h  Great  and  dreadful  God,  what  will 
become  of  me  !"  cried  Colombe  in  the  agony 
of  despair. 

"  You  win  suffer !"  replied  her  hard  and 
itony  mother — "  daughter  of  crime  you  will 
also  inherit  its  misery !  If  you  knew  what  I 
have  suffered  !*' 

"But  I  am  innocent !''  said  Colombe. 

"  And  I  guilty !  guilty  of  a  great  and 
dreadful  crime ;  but  however  great  it  may 
be,  this  must  be  some  expiation  for  it,  or  God 
b  not  just.  Behold  !"  said  she,  and  drawing 
aside  her  veil,  she  tore  open  her  nun's  robe 
and  revealed  to  Colombe  the  sackcloth  with 
the  sharp  points  dyed  with  blood.  They  had 
pierced  her  lacerated  breast  when  she  pressed 
her  daughter  to  it  and  drew  forth  that  shriek 
of  ^ny  which  tilled  Colombe  with  horror. 
She  started  up,  gave  one  despairing  look, 
and  felt  her  fate  was  sealed. 

At  this  moment  Guy  and  Raoul  entered  ; 
Saool  approached  his  mother  in  law  and  in 
a  solemn  tone  :  "  So  madam,  you  will  not 
pabKdy  confess  what  you  have  just  said 
here?"  Catherine  drew  her  veil  over  her 
face,  and  without  looking  at  either— *lefk  the 
room,  uttering  "never!"  with  such  concen- 
trated determination  that  gave  the  knell  to 
all  earthly  hope.  "  Oh  what  can  be  done," 
cried  Guy,  in  the  deepest  despair.  *'  I 
bow,"  cried  Raoul  with  ferocious  calmne&^  i. 
He  immediately  called  a  dozen  armed  men 
whom  he  had  concealed  near  the  room,  and 
without  one  sign  of  emotion,  at  the  speech- 
ien  astonishment  which  held  Guy  and  Co- 
lombe immovable  before  him,  he  gave  to 
the  chief  the  following  orders  :  "  James," 
sud  he,  '*  you  will  set  oflf  with  this  man  and 
this  woman,  and  conduct  them  this  very 
night  to  my  chateau  of  Terrides.  There  you 
will  tear  out  the  tongues  of  this  man  and  this 
woman,  and  then  chain  both  of  them  in  the 
large  iron  cage,  in  which  the  bear  died,  that 
I  dashed  to  the  ground  with  one  lick  on 
mount  St.  Bartholomew.  Tou  will  then  put 
this  inscription  upon  the  cage  :  *  Thus  the 
Sire  of  Terrides,  revenges  himself  on  all 
those  who  ofiend  him.'  "  These  orders  re- 
sembled so  much  a  madman's,  that  neither 
Colombe  or  her  father  had  courage  to  inter- 
ropt  them,  so  transfixed  were  they  by  sur- 


prised amazement,  and  when  this  feeling 
gave  place  to  indignation,  they  found  them- 
selves alone  in  the  hands  of  the  terrible  sol- 
diers of  Raoul,  who  had  learned  from  such 
a  master  nothing  but  a  stupid  and  ferocious 
obedience. 

That  same  evening,  Raoul  related  how  he 
had  punished  the  outrage  done  to  his  honor, 
and  some  were  found  who  did  not  think  the 
punishment  beyond  the  insult,  and  every 
husband  should  thus  act  towards  abandoned 
wives  and  their  guilty  lovers.  Some  years 
aAer  Catherine  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
Raoul  at  his  last  moments  confessed  his 
great  and  dreadful  crime,  long  after  Guy  and 
Colombe  had  expired  in  unheard  of  torments. 

And  this  event  it  was,  which  to  this  day 
fills  the  minds  of  ray  countrymen  with  fright 
and  horror  for  the  name  of  the  "  Sirt  of 
Terrides.'' 

s*  s.  c* 

Columbui  Ga. 


EMOTION. 


It  was  upon  a  summer  night 
Not  long  ago;  I  had  been  iU, 
And  feeling  somewhat  languid  still, 

1  lay  reclined  beneath  the  light 

Of  brilliant  stars  and  star-like  eyee^ 
So  gently  breathed  the  evening  air, 
It  hardly  stirred  the  dark*brown  hair 

Upon  her  polished  cheek  that  lies. 

She  sat  beside  me,  filled  with  thought, 
Her  thought  went  forth  to  future  doys, 
And  we,  to  that  prophetic  gase, 

Were  in  each  other  iaierwrought. 

I  lay  reclined,  hut  spoke  no  word ; 
Her  hand  met  mine;  I  felt  the  thrill 
Rush  to  my  heart ;  then  swiftest  chill 

Swept  o'er  the  impulse  hotly  stirred. 

How  narrowly  wa  miss  the  road. 
That  might  our  future  life  decide  1 
So  many  paths  are  vuiuly  tried. 

So  niiuy  bat  the  right  one  trode. 

The  slightest  thing  shall  turn  the  scale; 

The  mupjc  of  a  dintant  chime. 

The  visiotts  of  an  older  lime, 
The  weariness  of  things  that  fail. 

Pass  on  thy  way,  thou  dark>eyed  one! 
I  may  not  lov*^  thee ;  love  me  not ! 

Thou  passion-heurted,  choose  iby  lot, 
And  I  my  lonely  course  will  run. 

MARTIN. 
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60NSALV0  OF  CORDOVA;  OR  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 

I  Tnnsl^ted  from  the  SpanUh  of  Don  Juan  Lopes  de 

Ppnalve.  •   Bt  A.  R.] 

The  following  story  was  translated  in  the 
village  of  Santa  Barbara,  Upper  California, 
to  while  away  the  leisure  hours  of  a  sol- 
dier's life.  It  was  originally  written  in 
French  by  Florian  and  from  that  language 
translated  into  the  Spanish  but  I  believe  has 
never  before  been  rendered  into  English. 
It  is  a  chaste  and  beautiful  production  found- 
ed upon  a  very  exciting  though  somewhat 
hackneyed  passage  in  Spanish  history.  I 
trust  that  all  its  beauties  have  not  been  lost 
i  n  even  so  poor  a  version  as  mine.  The  trans- 
lation is  not  strictly  literal,  for  that  the  idi- 
oms of  the  two  languages  would  not  permit, 
but  1  believe  that  every  idea  has  been  faith- 
fully conveyed  and  clothed  in  the  same  style 
of  language  as  in  the  original.  It  is  proper 
to  say  that  though  the  work  is  translated 
from  the  Spanish  as  before  mentioned,  it  has 
been  carefully  compared  with  the  French 
and  such  corrections  made  as  were  neces- 
sary. 

BOOK    FIRST. 

Ye  chaste  Nymphs  who  bathe  the  tresses 
of  your  golden  hair  in  the  limpid  waters  of 
the  Guadelvi  ver,  and  weave  beneath  the  cool 
shades  of  the  leafy  poplars,  garlands  embel- 
lished with  the  sweet  scented  flowers  which 
bloom  ever  in  the  green  fields  of  Andalusia, 
come,  teach  me  to  celebrate  the  heroes  of 
your  shores — ^record  the  bloody  combats 
which  the  v/alls  of  Granada  saw— the  victo- 
ries of  Gonsalvo,  his  love  and  his  misfor- 
tunes—relate how  the  prudence  of  Isabel 
and  the  valor  of  Ferdinand  wrested  Spain 
from  her  ancient  Usurpers — how  the  breath 
of  discord  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  Moors. 
Adorn,  beautiful  Nymphs,  your  words  with 
that  touching  grace  and  elegance, — ^with 
that  poetic  imagery,  which  have  their  home 
on  your  own  native  soil— -cover  the  austere 
brow  of  truth  with  the  garlands  which  en- 
circle your  own  temples,  but  while  you  re- 
late to  tender  hearts  the  pains  and  the  plea- 
sures they  wiU  one  day  feel,  remind  all  the 


Kings  of  the  Universe,  that  the  (xily  props 
of  their  thrones,  are  justice  and  virtue.  Gen- 
erous Spain,  valiant  and  magnanimous  na- 
tion, Mother  of  affectionate  lovers,  eternal 
models  of  sensitive  and  constant  hearts, 
whose  invincible  warriors  have  made  thee 
the  mistress  of  an  extepded  empire,  upon 
which,  the  sun  never  sets ; — accept  my  tri- 
bute. I  consecrate  to  thee,  in  this  humble 
offering,  the  two  sentiments  of  sacred  honor 
and  ardent  love. 

Isabel  reigned  in  Castile,  and  Ferdinand 
ruled  over  Arragon.  These  two  sovereigns, 
joined  in  a  happy  marriage,  bad  united  their 
crowns,  without  confounding  their  domin- 
ions. Both  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  both 
equally  inflamed  with  the  ardent  desire  of 
glory,  beheld  with  indignation  the  most 
beautiful  provinces  of  Spain  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Mussulmen.  Eight  centuries 
of  victories  had  not  sufficed  to  wrest  from 
the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  all  the 
conquests  of  their  ancestors ; — at  times  van- 
quished, but  never  overthrown,  they  still 
possessed  the  delicious  provinces  laved  by 
the  Afric  Sea,  from  the  columns  of  Hercu- 
les to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios.  Granada 
was  their  Capital,  and  the  States  of  Grana- 
da alone  made  Boabdil  a  powerful  Monarch. 

But  the  fierce  Boabdil  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  Isabel.  His  contempt  of  treaties, 
his  excursions  into  Andalusia,  accelerated 
the  day  of  vengeance,  and  the  trumpet  of 
war  resounded  from  the  mouth  of  the  Betis 
to  the  source  of  the  Ebro.  All  Spain  was 
in  commotion.  Ferdinand  pressed  on  with 
the  spirited  Aragonese;  the  fiery  Catalonian, 
the  lively  Valencian,  and  the  cunning  Bale- 
rian,  followed  the  example ;  the  pastoral 
Asturiane  rushed  from  their  ragged  moun- 
tains. Ancient  Leon  assembled  her  pbo- 
lanes ;— the  faithful  Castilians  flew  to  arms, 
and  the  royal  couple,  now  possessed  of  every 
place  which  impeded  the  approach  to  Gra- 
nada, laid  seige  to  its  walls*  Never  before 
had  one  city  been  menaced  by  so  many  illus- 
trious Captains,  never  in  the  same  field,  had 
been  collected  so  many  heroes  ;  among  them 
might  be  distinguished  the  Mendozas,  the 
Nunez  and  the  Medinas,  Guzman,  the  fiery 
Guzman,  proud  of  his  royal  descent ;  Agoi- 
lar,  who  believed  virtue  more  honorable  than 
noble  birth :  Hernando  Cortex,  whoj  acarce- 
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Ijr  OQt  of  bis  childhood,  wielded  for  the  fint 
time  the  steel  destined  to  subdue  Mexico ; 
the  amiable  prioce  of  Portugal,  Alfonso,  son- 
in-law  of  IsebeU  Alfonso,  the  cause  of  so 
manj  tears  to  the  unhappy  wife  who  sur- 
vived him ;  the  invincible  Lara,  friend  and 
sapport  of  the  (^pressed,  Lanti  honor  of  his 
nation,  dear  to  his  country,  dearer  still  to 
friendships  of  which  he  was  the  faithful 
model ;  the  yenerable  Tellez,  glowing  with 
joQthfol  spirits,  for  fi%  years  at  the  head 
of  the  indomitable  squadron  of  the  Knights 
of  Calatrava,  and  a  multitude  of  other  war- 
rion,  the  flower  and  glory  of  Spain,  all  of 
whom  realized  the  happy  spouse  of  Isabel 
u  their  Chief,  all  of  whom  swore  to  conquer 
or  die  under  the  command  of  Ferdinand. 

The  monarch  restrained  the  ardour  of  his 
Captains,  and  desired  to  postpone  the  as- 
saolt  Consummate  in  the  profound  art  of 
distributing  authority,  in  order  to  reign  se- 
cure, of  preparing  the  victory  before  fighting 
the  battle,  he  had  fomented  in  Granada  the 
dissensions  which  agitated  and  weakened  the 
people  he  designed  to  attack.  Impenetrable 
in  his  designs,  and  constant  in  pursiungthem, 
he  silently  took  measures  to  bring  about  a 
hai^j  result  Obstacles  did  not  irritate  himi 
beanae  his  prudence  had  foreseen  them; 
the  foture  could  not  surprise  him,  for  his 
wisdom  had  made  all  secure.  Active,  pa- 
tient, indefatigable,  rival  of  the  bravest  in 
war,  without  rival  in'  council,  his  arm  would 
hare  fixed  fortune  if  his  penetration  had  not 
enchained  it. 

The  spirited  Isabel,  wished  only  to  con- 
quer. Animated  by  an  ardent  love  of  her 
religion,  and  her  people,  she  perceived  in  the 
Moor  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  her  na- 
tion and  her  faith.  Honor  bade  her  to  fly  to 
the  combat,  and  honor  was  her  only  pru- 
dence. Her  great  soul  never  concealed  its 
sentiments.  Accustomed  to  give  account  to 
<3od  of  her  inmost  thoughts,  she  little  feared 
the  eyes  of  men,  supported  in  her  virtue, 
<he  carried  a  serene  front.  Generous,  mag- 
nanimous, sensitive,  severe  with  herself. 
jQst  to  all,  the  example  and  idol  of  her  vas- 
■tls,  her  counsellor  was  her  duty,  her 
strength  was  in  her  spirits,  and  her  hope  in 
the  eternal  being. 

The  blood  of  both  parties  had  already 
moistened  the  plains,  and  since  the 


ning  of  the  seige,  the  sun  had  run  half  his 
coursoi  and  nothing  yet  announced  that  Gra- 
nada had  been  weakened  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  appeared  to  have  recovered  new  strength, 
since  Gonsalvo,  who  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted twenty  five  years,  whom  the  oldest 
Captains  respectfully  consulted,  Gonsalvo, 
whose  terriblearm  had  encountered  no  adver- 
sary, who  could  even  place  victory  in  doubt ; 
whoso  virtues  the  conquered  themselves  re- 
vered—was absent.  Born  in  Codova,  and 
nursed  amid  the  continual  wars  which  Grana- 
da waged  with  her  neighbors ;  battles  were 
his  pastimes,  and  the  spoils  of  the  Moor  his 
patrimony.  Prodigal  nature  had  lavished  her 
gifts  upon  him ;  from  early  youth,  he  had 
learned  the  art  both  to  conquer  and  to  please ; 
clothed  in  armor,  his  brow  girded  with  his 
morion,  his  stature,  his  noble  bearing,  his 
strength  more  than  human,  his  valor  supe- 
rior to  his  strength,  rendered  him  the  dread 
and  terror  of  warriors.  Unarmed,  his  ele- 
gance, his  sweet  and  penetrating  expression, 
his  features  beautified  by  afiability,  carried 
away  all  hearts.  His  rivals,  far  beneath 
him,  dared  not  come  into  his  presence,  and 
the  desperation  of  envy  was  changed  into 
the  necessity  of  love. 

Gonsalvo  was  at  that  time  the  sad  victim 
of  a  most  detestable  treachery.  Seid,  the 
King  of  Fez  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Gra- 
nadians,  had  menaced  with  war  the  shores 
of  Andalusia.  The  Spanish  King  desired 
peace  with  the  Afiican,  that  he  might  not  be 
distracted  from  his  meditated  conquest. 
Terms  were  ofiered,  but  the  name  of  the 
great  Gonsalvo,  having  reached  the  ears  of 
Seid,  he  demanded  that  that  Castilian  should 
be  sent  Ambassador  to  his  Court,  and  re- 
fused to  treat  with  any  other  except  that  cel- 
ebrated warrior.  Isabel  hesitated  long,  but 
fear  of  her  near  enemy,  and  hope  of  the 
quick  return  of  the  hero,  determined  her  at 
last.  Gonsalvo,  previously  instructed  in  the 
Arabian  language  and  customs,  set  out 
charged  by  his  Sovereign  to  secure  peace  at 
all  hazards.  A  ship  bore  him  to  Fez,  where 
the  perfideous  Seid,  at  the  entreaty  of  Boab- 
dil,  detained  him  under  various  pretexts,  de- 
layed to  sign  the  treaty,  and  thus  gave  time 
to  Granada  to  resuscitate. 

Incapable  of  suspicion,  but  irritated  by 
delay,  Gonsalvo  compluned  of  the  honor 
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which  rendered  his  valor  inactive.  It  Was 
not  alone  the  thirst  of  glory  which  made 
him  unhappy;  another  passion  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  Love,  dreadful  love,  had 
taken  possession  of  that  fiery  soul,  and  the 
hero  had  felt  its  power  in  the  midst,  even, 
of  combats  and  of  victory. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  siege  Gon- 
salvo  had  advanced  to  the  ramparts  of  Gra- 
nada, even  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  carry- 
ing terror  and  death.  The  Moors  fell  and 
fled  before  him.  A  rivulet  of  blood  marked 
the  path  in  which  he  passed.  That  day 
would  have  been  the  last  of  Boabdil  and  his 
empire,  if  the  Castilians  could  have  followed 
him.  Zulema,  sister  of  the  King,  and 
daughter  of  the  virtuous  Muley  Hassan,  Zu- 
lema,  who  from  youth,  excelled  all  the  beau- 
ties of  Africa  and  of  Spain,  went  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrified  people,  and  dismayed 
at  the  sight  of  the  butchery,  fell  on  her 
knees  before  the  steps  of  the  royal  palace. 
She  extended  her  arms  towards  heaven,  and 
with  face  bathed  in  tears,  implored  the  all 
powerful  to  turn  aside  that  terrible  Warrior 
whose  path  was  strewn  with  death.  At 
that  moment  Gonsalvo  appeared,  sword  in 
hand,  and  covered  with  blood,  opening  his 
road  across  the  bodies  of  victims  and  fugi- 
tives. He  hastened  to  the  Princess*— his 
sword  remained  suspended,  his  hand  reined 
up  his  fiery  steed,  and  filled  with  admira- 
tion, he  contemplated  that  enchanting  face, 
rendered  more  beautiful  by  grief;  those 
lovely  eyes  whose  brilliant  blue  now  melted 
into  tenderness,  now  burned  with  fire;— 
that  noble  brow  uniting  majesty  and  modes- 
ty ; — those  long  tresses  of  ebony,  floating 
disordered,  bathed  in  tears,  as  they  fell  and 
reposed  on  the  marble.  All  the  elegance, 
all  the  attractions  with  which  virtue  is 
adorned  by  nature,  adorned  the  beautiful 
Zulema.  Such,  and  perhaps  less  beautiful 
appeared  the  tender  Jemina  when  she  went 
to  implore  the  aid  of  her  King  against  a 
hero  she  adored.  Gonsalvo,  struck  by  an  ar- 
row whose  wound  was  eternal,  inhaled  the 
sweet  poison  of  love.  He  trembled,  he 
sighed,  he  burned,  and  his  entire  soul  was 
consumed  with  the  devouring  flame.  For* 
getting  for  the  time,  Granada,  the  war,  his 
own  danger,  he  leaped  from  his  horse  to  re- 
assure  the  princess,  but  his  enemies  rallied, 


came  upon,  and  attacked  htm  on  «II  sides. 
Blows  in  quick  succession  received  upon  his 
armor,  forced  him  from  his  tender  thoughts ; 
he  recoveied  and  continued  to  fight  but  bis 
first  ardor  was  gone.  He  yielded  to  the 
multitude  and  retreated  gazing  on  Zulema, 
parrying  with  a  weak  hand,  the  threatening 
sabres,  and  setting  at  nought  glory  and  life 
as  he  again  looked  upon  her  he  was  so  un- 
willing to  leave,  upon  her  on  whom  depend- 
ed his  destiny  for  the  future;  conquered 
and  subdued,  he  departed,  at  last  from  the 
city,  which  but  a  short  time  before,  be  had 
entered  as  a  conqueror.  From  that  sad  day, 
Gonzalvo  cherished  in  misery  and  bitterness, 
a  love  without  hope.  Not  knowing  even 
the  name  of  her  he  loved,  he  trembled  to 
think  she  might  be  the  wife,  or  the  betrothed 
of  some  hero,  but  even  if  the  fear  were 
vain,  how  could  he  hope  to  be  himself  be- 
loved, he,  the  greatest  enemy  of  her  reli- 
gion—of her  people— the  scourge  of  Gra- 
nada, and  bathed  in  the  blood  of  its  defen- 
ders. He  had  not  raised  his  visor,  and  Zu- 
lema could  not  read  in  his  eyes  his  love,  his 
profound  grief  and  contrition  for  his  bloody 
deeds.  He  scarce  dared  to  nourish  the  hope 
of  again  seeing  her;  but  her  image  occu- 
pied his  thought  continually.  In  the  com- 
bat, in  repose,  in  the  tumult,  in  solitude,  he 
saw  ever  her  adored  form ;  he  contempla- 
ted that  celestial  beauty  kneeling  before 
the  palace,  raising  her  hands  and  eyes  to 
Heaven ;  he  heard  her  mournful  voice ;  he 
distinguished  its  tender  accents — ^and  fan- 
cied he  saw  the  tears,  which  bathed  her 
face. 

Fortune  conceded  to  Gonsalvo  a  consoling 
friend  in  his  misfortunes.  Lara — ^the  ten- 
der Lara-Gloved  Gonsalvo  more  than  life — 
loved  him  as  he  loved  glory.  United  firom 
first  infancy,  reared  in  the  same  city— or 
rather  in  the  same  fields  of  battle — ^together 
they  learned  to  fight,  and  pursued,  with 
equal  steps,  the  career  of  heroes.  They 
had  no  feeling  not  common  to  both ;  the  in- 
terests and  anxiety  of  the  one,  occupied  and 
tormented  the  mind  of  the  friend,  more 
strongly  than  hrs  own.  Lara  knew  no  pride, 
except  when  he  spoke  of  Gdnsalvo— Gon- 
salvo was  ever  modest,  except  when  rela- 
ting the  deeds  of  Lara.  Their  souls  were 
always  in  common,  and  neither  possessed 
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all  his  (acttltiea,  but  when  Msociated  with 
the  other.  Secrtej  was  a  bortheD,  supe* 
rior  to  their  strength,  and  they  hastened 
to  relieve  themselves  of  it  by  communica- 
tioD.  As  two  tender  oaks,  that  bud  from 
neighboring  stems  which  support  each  other, 
grow  together,  wind  their  wide*spreading 
braacfa'es  and  rule  over  the  neighboring 
woods. 

Ah !  what  tears  were  shed,  when  the  time 
to  part  had  come  !  How  tender  their  sepa* 
ration!  Enfolding  each  other  in  their  arms, 
they  separated  and  again  embraced;  and 
their  hearts^-strangers  to  fear  in  the  most 
terrible  dangers^-dreaded  the  slightest  cir* 
cumstance  which  threatened  the  friend. 
Goosalvo  demanded  of  Lara  that  he  should 
expose  himself  to  no  perils  in  his  absence  : 
Lara  besought  Gonsalvo  to  moderate  his  nat* 
oral  quickness  of  temper  in  the  Court  of  a 
perfidious  and  cruel  King.  Both  requested 
oi  Isabel  permission  to  go  together ;  but  the 
Army— already  too  weak-*required  the  ser- 
vices of  one  of  the  heroes.  Gonsalvo  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  departing, 
aad,  from  that  sad  moment,  Lara,  discour- 
aged, and  depressed,  believed  himself  alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  He  was  no  lon- 
ger roused  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet— 
whom  was  he  to  conquer,  if  his  friend  did 
not  enjoy  the  victory  ?  Gloomy  and  sad,  he 
avoided  the  King,  his  companions,  and 
sought  the  silence  of  solitude.  He  climbed 
the  rugged  mountains  to  extend  his  vision  to 
AMca.  There  breathed  Gonsalvo ;  there, 
more  iforibj  still  of  compassion,  exiled  from 
his  country — ^far  from  his  friend — far  from 
her  he  loved,  Gonsalvo  sighed,  irritated 
himself,  counted  the  moments  which  he 
conld  not  accelerate  and  tormented,  without 
cessation,  a  heart  whose  wounds  time  had 
not  healed.  Every  thing  around  him  in- 
creased his  unhappiness.  On  an  arid  and 
burning  soil,  interspersed  with  palm  trees,  he 
saw  a  nation  of  slave?,  subjected  to  a  fero- 
cious despot.  In  vain  the  unhappy  African 
watered  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  the  fur- 
row, which  nourished  his  family.  Scarcely 
do  the  crops  begin  to  ripen,  when  thick 
clouds  of  locusts  appear  and  devour  them  in 
a  single  day,  or,  if  tliey  escape  this  terrible 
plague,  the  Viziers — the  royal  governors, — 
passing  sapidly  from  the  throne  to  the  scaf- 


fold, from  the  diadem  to  the  gallows,  hasten 
to  fatten  upon  the  blood  of  the  people,  and 
accumulate  sufficient  treasures  to  pyrchase 
impunity.  The  sovereign  of  these  petty  ty- 
rants, reposing  in  unworthy  idleness,  or  in- 
atuated  with  brutish  lusts,  remembers  not 
that  he  is  King,  except  to  order  an  injust  ex- 
ecution. The  most  unbridled  desires— the 
most  atrocious  caprices,  in  his  mouth,  are 
the  sacred  laws  of  the  Empire.  His  vassals 
destined  to  misery,  suffer  and  die  at  his  wish. 
Their  property,  their  wives,  their  children, 
belong  to  him.  On  the  slightest  pretext, 
they  are  robbed— on  the  least  suspicion, 
their  heads  leap  from  their  bodies.  In  these 
barbarous  regions,  the  blood  of  men  is  held 
of  less  value  than  the  rain,  of  which  the 
Heavens  are  so  sparing ;  and  the  Monarch 
himself  delights  to  exercise  the  horrible 
functions  of  Executioner. 

Such  was  the  Court  in  which  the  most 
feeling— the  most  generous  of  men — ^was 
compelled  to  pass  the  days  he  would  rather 
have  blotted  from  his  life.  To  no  purpose 
was  he  indignant — in  vain  did  he  threaten 
and  complain  to  Seid,  with  the  haughty  free- 
dom of  a  great  soul.  Seid  feared  him,  fled 
from  his  presence  and  concealed  himself  in 
the  bosom  of  his  Seraglio.  The  Viziers,  ac- 
customed to  fraud  and  cunning,  appeased  the 
hero  with  homage,  deceived  the  Ambassador 
with  oaths ;  and  the  invincible  Gonsalvo-^ 
to  whom  all  yielded  in  the  battle — whom  no 
rampart  could  resist— was  frustrated  by  vile 
ministers,  and  made  a  captive  of  by  a  king 
he  despised. 

The  moon  had  twice  renewed  her  light, 
since  Gronsalvo  had  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Africa*  Wearied  with  so  many  perfidies,  he 
resolved  to  compel  Seid  to  break  that  offen- 
sive silence ;  and  having  informed  himself 
of  the  day  when  the  monarch  was  accus- 
tomed to  repair  to  the  Mosque,  he  waited 
for  him  alone  on  the  roadside.  He  discov- 
ered himself  and  approached.  The  appear- 
ance, the  air,  the  boldness  of  the  hero,  in* 
timidated  the  guard  and  they  drew  back. 
Stepping  in  front  of  Seid,  holding  the  treaty 
in  one  hand,  and  a  naked  sword  in  the  other, 
in  a  loud  and  drm  voice  :— 

"  King  of  Fez,''  said  he,  *'  I  give  you  peace 
or  war,  choose  on  the  spot ;  a  hundred  thou- 
sand swords  equal  to  mine  wait  but  orie  word 
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from  mj  mouth  to  come,  and  oyerturn  in 
rivers  of  blood  thy  throne  and  thy  walls. 
They  are  suspended  over  thy  head ;  if  you 
hesitate,  the  blow  will  fall." 

S^id  looked  at  him  confused— he  trembled 
at  the  sight,  and  lowered  his  pallid  brow. 
His  courtiers  quaked — his  people  fled — and 
his  soldiers  prepared  to  abandon  him.  The 
King  of  so  many  slaves,  frightened  at  the 
aspect  of  a  freeman,  signed  the  treaty  with- 
out reply.  Gonsalvo,  satisfied,  retired  and 
prepared  for  his  departure. 

But  the  viziers  of  a  despot  too  often  per- 
suade him  to  commit  crimes ;  and  those  of 
Seid,  more  irritated  than  the  monarch  him- 
self, urged  him  to  revenge.  Gonsalvo  had 
despised  his  power — Gonsalvo  merited  death. 
By  chastising  a  rash  man,  whose  pride  had 
offended  the  King,  Gonsalvo  would  be  deliv- 
ered, and  Spain  would  lose  her  firmest  sup- 
port Policy  and  revenge  exacted  it.  The 
death  of  the  hero  was  just,  from  the  moment 
it  was  useful,  and  the  wicked  counsellors 
determined  the  monarch  to  become  an  as- 
sassin. 

Orders  were  given  to  waylay  the  roads, 
along  which  Gonsalvo  would  have  to  pass. 
A  thousand  men  seemed  scarce  enough  to 
put  to  death  one  single  warrior.  Cunning 
was  joined  to  strength — ^the  place  of  attack 
was  selected— communications  cut  ofi— the 
preparations  carefully  considered,  and  those 
barbarians  showed  more  address  in  directing 
a  base  assassination,  than  they  had  ever  em- 
ployed in  fighting  their  enemies.  Night  had 
already  extended  her  mantle,  and  Gonsalvo 
unsuspecting,  had  resolved  to  depart  from 
Fez  at  the  break  of  day.  Tranquil  in  his 
palace,  he  enjoyed  the  sweet  hope  of  soon 
embracing  his  friend,  and  pouring  into  his 
tender  heart  the  pains  he  had  suffered.  He 
would  approach  the  beleaguered  city,  where 
dwelt  the  object  of  his  affections,  he  might 
again  penetrate  its  walls— -encounter  her 
near  the  palace—- defend  and  save  her  life- 
compel  her  gratitude,  before  declaring  his 
love.  These  chimeras,  which  lovers  cherish 
and  look  upon  as  probable,  occupied  Gon- 
salvo, when  suddenly  he  heard  the  sound  of 
a  Spanish  lute,  which,  bringing  to  mind  his 
country,  enchained  his  attention.  He  lis- 
tened, and  a  tremulous  voice  sang  in  Castil- 
ian  the  following  words : 


*  Wairiort  brave  and  lorsra  dear 
Linen  to  the  words  I  sinf  i 
Pradence  whiiperiog  in  your  eer, 
Briathei  in  echoes  from  the  etrinf . 

Silentl/  Tile  treiton  more, 
Venipeance  seeki  m.  warrior  brave. 
Hearken  to  this  laj  oflove 
Glory  falla  beneath  the  {laire. 

Stranger!  List  this  humble  note 
Treason  spreads  its  meshes  near, 
Speedily  may  warnings  float 
Zephyrs  waft  them  to  my  ear. 

Gonsalvo  surprised  at  hearing  his  native 
language,  attentive  to  the  sense  of  the  words 
which  were  seemingly  directed  to  himself, 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  plaza  on  which  his 
palace  was  situated,  and  discovered  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  an  old  man  whose  white 
beard  flowed  to  his  waist,  clothed  as  a  cap- 
tive, dragging  the  chains  of  slavery  and  flee- 
ing before  a  party  of  Moors  attracted  by  hi5 
voice.  The  heart  of  the  hero  was  moved  at 
the  sight :  he  left  his  palace,  approached  the 
captive  and  inquired  in  Castilian  if  Spain 
was  not  his  native  land. 

"  I  am  a  Spaniard,"  replied  the  slave :  "  if 
Gonsalvo  loves  his  country  and  is  not  unwill- 
ing to  save  it  from  a  frightful  calamity  let 
me  repair  immediately  to  the  Garden  of 
Palms." 

The  old  man  left  him  and  disappeared— 
Gonsalvo  remained  motionless  and  hesitated 
what  resolve  to  make.  He  knew  the  perfidy 
of  the  Moor,  he  was  alone  unarmed,  and  it 
was  night.  Should  he  follow  an  unknown 
slave  ?  "  How  can  the  fate  of  Spain  be  in  my 
hands  ?  But  the  slave  is  an  old  man — a  Span- 
iard and  unhappy."  This  determined  Gon- 
salvo and  mingling  in  the  multitude,  he  di- 
rected his  steps  to  the  Garden  of  Palms,  a 
solitary  and  desert  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

The  old  man  was  waiting  at  the  entrance: 
when  he  perceived  the  hero  he  ran  toward? 
and  threw  himself  at  his  foet. 

**  Oh  glory  of  my  country,"  said  he  almost 
void  of  breath,  •'  valiant  son  of  my  former 
lord,  to  me  it  is  granted  to  preserve  your 
precious  life.  Ah!  pardon  my  joy  and  per- 
mit me  to  bathe  your  victorious  hands  with 
tears  of  affection.  But  you  regard  me  with 
cold  surprise,  while  I  so  much  rejoice  that 
again  I  see  you.    You  do  not  recognize  m« 
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and  r  baye  loved  you  so  long.  I  am  Pedro, 
1  am  the  old  servant  of  your  father,  the 
Count ;  I  served  him  for  forty  years.  I  fol- 
lowed him  in  a  thousand  battles  ;  I  was  pres- 
ent at  joar  birth  Gonsalvo  and  held  you  in 
these  feeble  arms ;  you  were  still  in  your 
cradle  when  I  was  taken  captive  by  the 
Moors.  I  have  been  for  twenty  years  a 
slave,  and  in  this  long  period  not  one  day 
has  passed  but  that  Pedro  has  shed  tears  to 
the  raemory  of  your  father,  but  that  he  has 
sought  news  of  his  worthy  son  from  the 
Spaniards  who  have  been  brought  to  these 
Moorish  dungeons.  They  have  told  me  your 
glorious  deeds,  they  helped  to  support  my 
life.  At  last  I  see  you,  at  last  I  kiss  the 
feet  of  Gonsalvo,  and  I  am  about  to  deliver 
him  from  impending  death.  Eternal  God  be 
praised !  This  blessing  alone  makes  me  for- 
get all  the  ills  I  have  endured.'' 

In  saying  this,  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
hero  to  his  lips,  and  Gonsalvo,  deeply  af- 
fected, embraced  him,  recalled  the  sad  mem- 
ory of  his  father,  and  demanded  to  know 
what  was  the  danger  which  threatened. 

"Sir,"  said  the  captive,  **  I  know  it  from 
themselves;  these  monsters  have  revealed 
iii  my  presence  their  detestable  secret ;  con- 
demned to  labor  in  the  gardens,  I  sat  down 
wearied  under  a  bower  of  musk  roses,  when 
the  King,  accompanied  by  his  vizier,  stopped 
at  the  bower." 

"Are  you  certain,*'  said  the  Monarch, 
"that  this  bold  Gastilian  will  not  escape 
with  his  life." 

"I  swear  to  it  by  the  Prophet,"  replied 
the  atrocious  minister,  ''a  thousand  blacks 
are  already  placed  in  the  two  paths  which  lead 
from  the  prison,  and  his  servants  only,  can 
approach  his  palace.  Death  awaits  Gonsalvo, 
and  within  a  brief  period,  great  King,  I  will 
place  his  head  at  your  feet." 

•'Trembling  to  hear  these  horrible  words, 
but  animated  by  my  zeal,  I  have  resolved  to 
save  my  lord.  God,  doubtless,  has  guided 
this  difficult  enterprise.  In  the  few  hours 
which  remain  to  me  I  have  prepared  your 
flight,  and  unable  to  approach  you,  my  song 
in  our  native  language  has  brought  you  to 
roe.  The  rest  is  in  your  hands,  sir  ;  but  I 
beseech  you,  I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of 
our  beloved  country — in  the  name  of  your 
august  father,  to  forget  for  one  day — only 
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one  day — that  intrepid  valor  which  now 
would  be  fatal.  Abandon  yourself  to  my 
fidelity  and  follow  my  counsels ;  all  means 
are  proper,  which  will  free  you  from  vile 
assassins.  But  if  my  prayer  move  you  not— 
if  your  valor  require  you  to  confront  certain 
death — useless,  mournful  to  your  brothers 
and  your  country — first  shed  the  little  blood 
that  remains  in  ray  veins,  and  thus,  you  will 
avert  the  horrible  torments  to  which  these 
barbarians  would  condemn  me,  and  the  pro- 
found grief  of  surviving  you — though  but  for 
a  moment." 

The  hero  reassured  him,  and  promised  to 
follow  his  counsels.  The  old  man  guided 
him  into  the  depth  of  a  solitary  grove,  where 
he  had  concealed  a  turban,  a  Moorish  dress, 
and  an  African  sword. 

"  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,"  said  he,  "  but 
these  vestments  alone  can  deceive  the  sen- 
tinels who  guard  the  gates.  Surrounded  by 
enemies,  distant  three  days'  journey  from 
the  sea,  we  could  not  else  reach  your  ship ; 
but  whenever  you  are  free,  your  followers 
would  be  respected,  and  your  vessel  could 
convey  them  to  Spain.  This  disguise  is  in- 
dispensable, and,  if  your  great  heart  be  re- 
pugnant to  it,  but  recollect  you  are  going 
to  Granada  where  Gonsalvo  can  show  him- 
self to  the  Moors  and  the  Castilians." 

The  hero  vacillated,  notwithstanding  his 
promise  :  he  was  afraid  to  disgrace  his  brow 
with  the  turban  and  debase  himself  by  wear- 
ing the  Moorish  dress ;  but  urged  by  Pedit), 
certain  that  the  roads  were  taken,  desirous 
of  returning  to  his  country,  he  yielded,  but 
with  shame.  His  long  hair  was  concealed  in 
the  tuiban  of  a  Moor ;  he  preserved  his  war- 
like bearing,  and  girding  on  the  scimitar, 
examined  its  temper ;  and,  preceded  by  the 
captive  whom  he  had  freed  from  chains,  they 
departed  together  from  the  "Garden  of 
Palms." 

Unknown  and  unobserved,  they  passed 
through  the  gates  of  Fez  in  the  midst  of  the 
guard.  They  accelerated  their  pace,  and  in 
a  few  moments  reached  the  banks  of  the 
river  Subuf.  Gonsalvo  found  there  an  open 
boat,  in  which  Pedro  had  placed  a  sail  and  a 
supply  of  water  and  provisions.  He  had 
expended  in  these  preparations  the  small 
amount  of  gold  he  had  amassed  in  twenty 
years  of  servitude.    They  entered  the  boat 
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and  the  old  man  taking  now  the  oar  and  now 
the  rudder,  felt  his  strength  increase  when 
looking  upon  the  hero.  Favored  by  a  gentle 
zephyr,  the  bark  flew  over  the  rapid  waves. 
In  twelve  hours  they  reached  the  mouth  oi 
the  river,  entered  upon  the  open  sea,  and 
when  the  land  had  faded  in  the  distance  the 
captive  fell  upon  his  knees,  gave  thanks  to 
God  and  then  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  master  and  bathed  them  with  tears  of 
joy.  In  a  brief  time,  they  had  neared  the 
heights  of  Arraix  and  the  delicious  fields, 
where  in  other  days  the  Lejos  watered  the 
famous  provinces  conquered  by  Hercules. 
Azilia  founded  by  the  Phcenicians  shone  upon 
and  disappeared  from  their  view.  They 
doubled  Cape  Spartel,  lefl  the  ancient  Tan- 
giers  to  the  right,  where  repose  the  bones  of 
Anteus  and  crossing  the  straits  they  arrived 
at  midnight  in  front  of  Mount  Calpe.  The 
stars  emitted  a  feeble  light  from  the  serene 
blue  of  the  heavens,  and  the  waves  reflected 
the  silvered  rays  of  the  moon.  Gonsalvo 
seated  on  the  prow,  discovered  the  shores  of 
Spain  and  unable  to  contain  his  joy,  he  arose 
and  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  dear  country!  Oh  Lara!  again  I 
6hall  see  you — again  breathe  the  air  breathed 
by  her  I  adore,  araonj  my  brave  companions — 
near  my  King  and  under  my  own  standards ! 
Oh  Love!  Oh  Friendship !  Oh  Virtue  !  Ye 
inflame  my  heart  when  I  gaze  upon  these 
beautiful  shores." 

At  this  moment,  the  old  man  pointed  out 
the  signs  of  a  terrible  tempest.  The  stars 
disappeared — the  moon  lost  her  light — groups 
of  black  clouds  gathered  in  the  southern 
sky — the  waters  became  agitated  by  the 
breath  of  a  breez<>,  which  flew  rapidly  belbre 
an  impetuous  hurricane  that  followed.  Fro- 
found  darkness  covered  the  waves — lightning 
flashed  from  the  clouds*- thunder  roared  from 
afar.  The  noise  augmented^-the  waves 
foamed— the  winds  howled — ^the  billows 
were  raised  to  the  skies  and  the  bark  now 
suspended  on  a  mountain  of  foam,  now  pre- 
cipitated in  the  abyss  below,  at  one  moment 
touched  the  clouds  and  at  another  the  pro 
found  depths  of  the  sea. 

Tranquil  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  Gon- 
salvo cheered  up  the  old  man*— gave  him 
hopes  which  he  did  not  himself  entertain, 
and  enfolded  him  in  hia  arms.    Pedro  thought 


of  Gonsalvo  only,  and  for  him  alone  poured 
out  a  copious  flood  of  tears.  ''  Oh,  my  Lord, 
after  all,  I  have  not  been  able  to  save  you— 
all   nature  conspires  against  a  hero.     Ob, 

Gonsalvo,  if  I  could the 

land  cannot  be  distant     .     .     .      Come,  my 
lord,  I  will  swim  with  you  to  the  shores! 
Grod  will  grant  me  my  former  strength — 1 
trust  that  I  will  not  expire  until  I  have  left 
you  on  the  beach.'*     At  this  moment  the  fee- 
ble bark  was  precipitated  from  the  summit 
of  a  wave  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and 
from  an  immense  distance  was  dashed  against 
a  ship  exposed  to  the  same  tempest  and  bro- 
ken into  a  thousand  pieces.     Gonsalvo  and 
Pedro  were  immersed  in  the  bitter  waves- 
did  not  quit  each  other — arose  again  to  the 
surface,  seized  a  floating  cable  and  climbed  to 
the  deck  of  the  ship.     What  a  spectacle  was 
presented  to  their  sight !     By  the  flashes  of 
the  lightning  Gonsalvo  discovered  a  woman 
bound  to  the  mast  of  the  ship,  her  face  bath- 
ed in  tears,  her  hair  scattered  to  the  wind, 
surrounded  by  black  soldiers,  with  drawn 
swords— unable  to  raise   her  hands  bound 
with  disgraceful  thongs,  with  bead  thrown 
back  and  eyes  fixed  on  heaven,  she  invoked 
the  All-Powerful  to  permit  her  to  perish 
among  the  waves,  rather  than  abandon  her 
to  the  mercy  of  those  cruel  pirates.    On 
hearing  these  accents,  the  heart  of  Gonsalvo 
was  touched  with  compassion — a  prolonged 
flash  of  lightning  discovered  to  him,  surpri- 
zed and  transported,   her  he   adored — her 
whose  image  had  been  graved  on  his  soul 
since  first  he  saw   her  in  Granada.     Still 
doubting  his  felicity,  he  ran,  he  flew  towards 
her  and  was  about  to  throw  himself  at  her 
feet,  but  fury  suffocated  his  joy.     He  drew 
his  sabre— broke  the  chains  of  Zulema,  sus- 
tained her  promised  vengeance,  and  mena- 
ced with   angry  looks   the    horrible  troop 
around  her.    The  barbarians  at  first  surpri- 
zed, became  reassured,  muttered  and  ground 
their  teeth.    Their  chief,  a  ferocious  Ethio- 
pian? with  hideous  head,  enveloped  in  a  white 
turban,  leaped  upon  Gonsalvo  and  wounded 
him  with  a  dagger.    The   hero  immolated 
him  on  the  spot  with  a  single  blow  of  his 
sabre.      Clamours   resounded    through  the 
ship ;  soldiers  and  sailors  blaspheming  God'$ 
name,  rushed  upon  Gonsalvo  and  filled  the 
air  with  frightful  cries.     In  like  manner,  on 
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Moant  Caucasus,  a  cloud  of  crows  may  be 
seen  to  attack  an  eagle,  who  solitary  braves 
their  fury. 

Supported  against  the  mainmast,  sustain- 
ing the  princess  with  one  hand,  hi8  sword  in 
the  other,  the  hero  calmly  awaited  them. 
The  foremost  fell  at  his  feet — others  rushed 
forward  and  filled  their  places.  Gon salvo 
quickened  his  blows  and  his  scimitar  scat- 
tered afar  their  armour  and  their  limbs. 
Rirulets  of  blood  flowed  through  the  ship ; 
the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  cries  of  Zu- 
lema,  and  the  shouts  of  the  assailants  were 
miogled  and  confounded.  Tumult,  death 
and  terror  surrounded  the  hero.  The  light- 
ning, the  darkness,  the  roaring  of  the  wind — 
peals  of  thunder,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the 
bloody  combat. 

Gonsalvo  environed  with  enemies,  could 
not  parry  every  blow.  More  occupied  with 
Zulema  than  his  own  defence,  he  leA  him- 
self exposed  and  received  several  deep 
wounds.  The  loyal  Pedro  fighting  by  the 
side  of  his  lord,  was  instructed  by  the  Prin- 
cess to  liberate  the  prisoners  then  confined 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  Unobserved  be  ran 
below,  broke  their  chains,  and  the  captives 
already  armed,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of 
Gonsalvo.  Pedro  returned,  placed  himself 
in  front  of  Zulema  and  the  hero  now  freed, 
rushed  forward  like  a  lion  who  had  broken 
his  chain.  He  struck  down,  slaughtered  and 
oispersed  the  vile  troop  of  assassins,  pursu- 
ed them  to  the  stern,  presented  death  to  them 
between  the  sword  and  the  wave  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  captives,  he  forced,  at  length, 
the  remnant  of  the  barbarian  band  to  rush 
beadloog  Into  the  sea.  Gonsalvo  triumphant, 
but  abnost  dead,  ran  through  the  ship  and 
finding  no  other  enemies,  returned  to  the 
Prince!<9,  commenced  speaking  and  fell  ex- 
hausted at  her  feet. 

The  sea  was  ]iow  calm — the  winds  were 
lulled— the  waves  were  at  rest,  and  through 


near  his  victims,  with  pale  face — head  inclin- 
ed on  his  breast,  and  eyes  apparently  closed 
in  death.  Pedro  weeping,  raised  him  up : 
the  captives  sustained  him  on  their  kneef*. 
the  princess  grasped  his  hands  in  her  own, 
tore  oiT  her  veil  to  staunch  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  his  wounds  and  tenderly  gazed 
on  the  face  of  her  liberator.  Gonsalvo,  at 
length  half  opened  his  eyes — again  closed 
them  and  uttered  a  profound  sigh.  Zulema 
and  Pedro  filled  with  joy  gave  themselve:* 
up  to  hope.  They  proposed  a  couch  for  the 
dying  hero,  using  prodigally  all  the  means 
which  their  zeal,  their  gratitude  and  their 
friendship  could  invent.  Gonsalvo  recov- 
ered his  senses,  perceived  the  princess  near 
him,  and  made  useless  efforts  to  speak  to 
her.  **  Are  you  ....  Are  you"  .... 
were  the  only  words  his  lips  could  utter. 
Zulema  administered  a  draught  to  invigorate 
him — entertained  him  with  conversation  and 
desirous  that  sleep  should  repair  his  lost 
strength,  retired  with  Pedro.  The  captives 
recognized  by  the  old  man  to  be  Bercberee. 
examined  the  condition  of  the  ship.  Of  the 
rudder  only  a  small  piece  remained — the 
masts  were  without  sails  and  the  waves  broke 
upon  the  deck.  Pedro  from  an  elevation  in 
the  ship,  discovered  land,  pointed  it  out  to 
Zulema,  and  as  they  approached  the  prin- 
cess recognized  it  to  be  Malaga.  ''  Enter 
the  bay  without  hesitation,"  said  she,  **  I  am 
the  sister  of  the  King  of  Granada,  and  the 
daughter  of  Muley-Hassan.  My  orders  there 
will  be  obeyed.  lu  the  palace  you  see  in 
the  midst  of  the  grove,  I  will  receive  the 
hero  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  where  I  may 
show  the  gratitude  so  dear  to  my  heart.  But 
relieve  my  impatience  and  tell  me,  who  i** 
that  generous  warrior.  Is  it  an  African 
prince  ?  If  I  can  believe  my  presentiments, 
he  is  the  greatest  of  men."  The  old  man, 
attentive  to  her  words,  was  grieved  to  dis- 
cover the  danger  to  which  his  lord  was  ex- 


the  clouds  appeared  the  brilliant  blue  of  Hea-  <  posed  and  desired  to  flee  from  that  hostile 
^en  Night  had  fled  and  the  orient  was  red  land  where  Castilians  encountered  only 
with  the  ray*  of  day.  The  deserted  ship,  chains— where  the  name  of  Gonsalvo  would 
without  sails  or  rudder,  remained  motionless ;  excite  to  vengeance  a  people  he  had  so  often 
in  the  midst  of  the  waves.  |  vanquished.  But  the  prompt  assistance  which 

Zulema,  the  good  old  man,  the  captives  [the  hero -required — the  deplorable  state  of 
he  had  released,  ail   approached  Gonsalvo  the  ship— the  presence  of  the  liberated  Be- 


aad  endeavored  to  restore  him  to  life,  but 
their  efforts  were  vain.     He  lay  immovable 


reberes-— compelled  him  to  obey.     He  hesi- 
tated and  considered  what  answer  he  should 
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make  to  the  princess.  He  blushed  to  deceive 
herj  but  replied — **  You  are  right,  this  hero 
came  from  Africa — illustrious  birth  is  the 
least  of  his  qualities.  Emulous  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  warriors  who  have  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  siege  of  Granada,  he 
was  repairing  to  that  city  to  rival  or  eclipse 
them.  The  tempest  destroyed  his  ship  and 
yours  has  preserved  us.  The  rest  you  al- 
ready know,  and  your  generous  heart  will 
doubtless  instruct  you  as  to  the  duties  you 
are  to  perform." 

He  ceased ;  Zulema  sighed,  and  believing 
that  Gonsalvo  was  on  his  way  to  render  aid 
to  her  country,  her  gratitude  increased  be- 
yond bounds.  She  was  carried  away  by  her 
imagination  and  thought  that  such  a  warrior 
would  be  the  liberator  of  Granada  and  could 
protect  her  against  her  persecutors.  The 
deeds  he  had  already  performed  in  her  be- 
half— the  few  words  he  had  spoken — the 
hand  that  grasped  her  own  during  the  terri- 
ble combat — all  were  pictured  in  her  memo- 
ry and  caused  a  secret  joy.  Zulema  expe- 
rienced a  sweet  sensation  which  she  could 
not  define,  yet  dared  not  yield  to  her 
thoughts. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ship  approached  and 
cast  anchor  in  the  roadstead.  The  people 
on  the  Mole  recognized  the  young  princess 
and  saluted  her  with  joyful  acclamations. 
Zulema  would  not  leave  Gonsalvo,  and  gave 
orders  that  he  be  confided  to  the  care  of  two 
old  men,  skilful  in  the  curing  of  wounds. 
Surrounded  by  the  prisoners  liberated  by  his 
valor,  he  was  borne  by  slaves  towards  the 
palace,  under  the  guidance  of  the  princess. 

End  of  Book  First 


LINES 

To  the  memory  of  Miss  Sallie  Garikwright, 
and  respectfully  dedicated  to  her  Mother, 

BY  THE  REV.  WM.  LOVE. 

The  rose  in  its  bloom, 

Full  of  beauty  and  grace. 
Which  chaiins  every  eye  that  beholds  it, 

Soon  droops  to  the  tomb, 

Ii\  its  love-cherished  place, 
When  death  in  his  cold  arms  enfolds  it> 


Though  the  strong  lies  of  love. 

Like  the  wild  vine  would  creep 
Round  their  tendrils  to  clasp  them  forever; 

Yet  the  angels  above, 

From  the  earth — though  we  weep — 
For  their  Lord  our  sweet  roses  will  sever. 

Beyond  tiie  blue  sky, 

The  bud  we  would  blight, 
When  from  this  cold  world  thev  release  it. 

To  Heaven  they  fly, 

With  sweet  songs  of  delight. 
On  the  bosom  of  Jesus  to  place  it. 

Thus,  here  we  must  all, 

Through  glimpses  of  joy, 
In  sorrow  and  anguish  be  buried ; 

Yet  from  the  black  pall, 

Of  earth,  to  the  sky, 
On  angels'  wings  shall  we  be  carried. 

And  though  our  souls  pine, 

When  the  dear  ones  depart, 
And  heart-strings  will  bleed  when  death-riven 

Our  aflfections  may  twine. 

Round  the  loved  of  our  heart, 
As  they  shine  midst  the  roses  of  Heaven. 

Yes,  shine  brighter  by  far, 

Than  the  gems  of  the  sea, 
Which  sparkle  beneath  its  green  water; 

Or,  yon  pure  golden  star, 

Which  points  me  to  thee, 
As  you  sit  by  your  Saviour — my  oaughtzr. 


REPRESENTATIVE    CITIES.* 

Unexpected  circumstances  have  so 
changed  the  venue  uf  my  affairs,  that  this 
present  spring  morning,  instead  of  (as  per 
promise)  chatting  with  Bob  St.  Priest  in  bis 
back  parlor,  over  a  cosy  coal-fire,  about  the 
opera,  art,  Europe,  and  the  oriental  war,  I 
find  myself  away  down  upon  the  cypress- 
shadowed  borders  of  the  £tomba-ah-£cko- 
bie.t 

*  From  a  very  capital  forthcoming  work  in  the  press 
of  the  Messrs.  Appleton  entitled  "The  Summer  Land,  a 
Southern  story." 

t  This  beautiful  Indian  name,  which  meane  ''woodea 
gun  maker,"  and  commemorates  an  old  Chickasaw  fab- 
ricsnt  of  bows  and  blow-guns  who  lived  on  its  bank:<, 
has,  by  the  peculisr  Anglo-Saxon  faMiion  of  philological 
whittling,  been  reduced  to  Etoneckbie — ^Tombigbee— 
Bigbee ;  or,  as  it  id  sometimes  burlesqued,  *'  Thomas  M. 
Bigbee,  Esq." 

Tom  is  a  queer  fellow,  too,  and  a  genuine  Southerner : 
deep,  sullen,  sluggard,  its  dark,  quiet  currents  floats 
sleepily  along  its  channel  of  rich  alluvium,  scarcely  wi- 
der than  a  noisy  New  England  brook,  that  any  school- 
boy could  wade  across,  and  yet  it  is  deep  enough  to  float 
a  seventy-four. 

Steamboats,  so  large  that  their  paddle-boxes  seem  al- 
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Having  aubsided  into  my  normal  condi- 
tioQ  after  the  toss  and  tousle  of  stage-coach 
travel,  aod  my  ideas  becoming  somewhat 
recoDciled  to  the  novelty  of  Southern  plains, 
after  the  higgledy-piggledy  hills  and  dales  of 
Western  Virginiai  I  shall  endeavor  to  give 
joQ  a  brief  sketch  of  my  journey  from  T— — , 
Alabama,  to  A ,  a  charming  little  vil- 
lage in  the  north-western  part  of  Mississippi. 

You  recollect  the  story  of  the  Fisherman 
of  Bagdad,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the 
citj  in  the  lake,  which,  when  disenchanted, 
was  found  a  year-and-a-day's  journey  from 
the  poor  fisherman's  home. 

He  could  have  scarcely  felt  more  bewil- 
derment when  the  magic  sword  changed  the 
dead  and  desert  scene  into  one  of  thronged 
life,  than  did  I,  when,  upon  suddenly  emer- 
ging from  the  wilderness  of  swamp,  and  for- 
est, and  cotton-fields,  I  came  to  an  elegant 
village  with  steepled  churches  and  hand- 
some shops,  stately  mansions,  and  broad 
streets  thronged  with  stylish  equipages,  and 
every  thing  betokening  wealth,  luxury,  and 
refinement.  Steam  is  the  enchanter  that 
has  wrought  this  wonder. 

You  wUl  not  find  A  put  down  on  any 
maps  but  those  of  recent  date ;  yet  it  is  a 
county  town  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhab- 
itants. I  dare  say  you  never  heard  of  it, 
oor  did  I  until  I  unexpectedly  stumbled  upon 
it  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  region  of  pine 
UUs,  prairies,  and  canebrakes. 

It  is  a  mushroom,  sprung  up  in  a  night, 
in  the  fertile  mud  of  this  valley  of  the  £to- 
neckbie.  Although  not  quite  equal  to  its 
classic  namesake, — being  but  a  fledgeling 
city,  whose  oldest  inhabitant,  to  the  manor 
bom,  is  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty,  who  re- 
members when  the  Indian's  bark  canoe 
floated  on  the  deep  Etoneckbie, — ^yet  it  is 
worthy  to  be  recorded  in  our  category  of 
representative  cities. 

It  was  the  dismallest  of  days,  when  I 
boarded  a  diminutive  steamer  at  the  muddy 
wharf  of  Noxatra,  the  hiUiest,  dreariest,  and 
dirtiest  of  villages,  for  a  voyage  Southward, 


oBost  within  jaDipin^  distance  of  either  shore,  come  up 
this  rirer  for  hundreds  of  miles  :  and,  lazy  and  insii^nifi 
CM!  u  it  aecms  now,  a  few  dajs  rain  will  swell  it   to  a 
frahet  that  deluges  a  perfect  sea  of  water  over  thou- 
su4s  sod  thauflwids  of  acres  of  lowland. 


down  that  romantically  beautiful  river,  the 
Tennessee. 

"  How  are  you  pleased  with  our  city  ?'* 
asked  a  queer  Uttle  personage,  clerk  at  the 
inn  where  I  had  stopped,  who  accompanied 
my  cloak  and  myself  to  the  steamer,  and 
seemed  evidently  anxious  to  satisfy  himself 
that  I  was  duly  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  Noxatra  to  the  world.  He  said 
that  when  some  three  or  four  thousand  addi- 
tional miles  of  railway,  now  hatching  in  the 
brains  of  the  Noxatran  worthies,  were  com; 
pleted,  the  city  would  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  route  of  travel  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Sing  Sing,  and  of  C(  urse  every  body  would 
come  to  Noxatra.  So  when  he  asked  me 
how  I  liked  it,  I  duly  considered  a  moment 
and  not  venturing  a  rash  opinion,  said — 
hum! 

Noxatra  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
sham  grandeur  we  Americans  so  extensive- 
ly indulge  in — the  inflated  fashion  of  calling 
little  things  by  big  names.  It  is  styled  a 
city — a  rowdy-dowdy  village  of  three  or 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  including  free  ne- 
groes, pigs,  and  puddles — and  General  Jen- 
kins, the  clerk  above  mentioned,  who  is  at 
once  the  cicerone  and  cynosure  of  the  city, 
and  the  embodiment  of  all  the  dirtiness  of 
the  whole  concern. 

The  General  seemed  to  be  a  clever,  kind- 
hearted  sort  of  person,  whose  weakness  con- 
sisted in  an  inordinate  vanity,  an  inordinate 
love  of  the  ladies,  and  a  miraculous  un- 
cleanliness.  He  was  so  exceedingly  civil 
and  attentive,  his  manners  so  whimsical,  and 
his  appearance  so  unique,  and  withal  so  mar- 
vellously dirty,  that  I  will  gratify  myself, 
himself,  and  the  world,  with  a  brief  sketch 
that  I  commend  to  Mr.  Darley. 

He  wore  a  swallow-tailed  C4>at,  doubtless 
at  some  ancient  epoch  blue,  but  now  quite  a 
chromatic  phenomenon,  and  so  saturated 
with  dirt  and  perspiration  that  its  complex- 
ion, though  endued  with  a  brilliant  lustre 
about  the  collar  and  cuffs,  is  of  a  most  indefi- 
nable hue.  His  hat  might  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  bell-crowned  black  beaver,  but  now 
a  lintiess  nondescript,  soaked  through  around 
the  band  with  grease,  and  seamed,  and 
sewed,  and  whitened  about  the  edges — a 
weather-beaten  veteran,  bent  and  battered 
into  the  most  reckless  and  dissipated  of 
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shocking  bad  hats  ; — a  shapeless  and  dilapi- 
dated waistcoat,  and  brogan  shoes,  comple- 
ted his  attire.  This  beauty  was  a  great  la- 
dies' man,  and  had,  I  was  told,  quite  a  res- 
pectable fortune,  which  he  dealt  with  as  ec- 
centrically as  his  habiliments. 

Noxatra  was  a  city  of  *•  two- penny  splen- 
dor," to  use  an  expressron  of  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray. It  was  an  Esopian  frog  blowing  itself 
up  into  a  bull. 

All  that  I  know  about  it  personally  was  a 
transient  observation  of  its  filth  and  dreari- 
ness ;  but  I  encountered  on  the  little  stern- 
wheeled  steamboat  a  young  Yankee  school- 
master with  pop-eyes  and  spectacles — quite 
an  intelligent  young  gentleman,  who  was 
flying  the  country.  He  had  fallen  among 
the  Philistines  there,  having  gone  out  as  a 
teacher  among  those  "  Enchanted  Apes  of 
the  Dead  Sea,"  and,  demi-demolished  there- 
of, was  making  all  speed  for  Down  East. 

My  interest  in  Noxatra  having  been  exci- 
ted by  its  relation  to  Hong  Kong  and  Sing 
Sing,  I  diligently  inquired  concerning  it  of 
the  fugitive  Yankee,  and  was  enlightened  on 
this  wise  :  There  was  a  sham  society,  with 
"  broom-straw"  aristocracy,  whose  wealth, 
refinement,  and  education  the  schoolmaster 
estimated  as  a  mathematically  minus  quanti- 

ty. 

A  sham  university,  with  a  sham  faculty 
and  sham  trustees — students  there  were 
none — though  there  was  a  show  of  giving  a 
smattering  of  the  Humanities  to  half  a  dozen 
country  bumpkins  or  so. 

There  was  a  spirit  of  Progress  on  the  hum- 
bug principle — a  progress  that  never  pro- 
gressed ;  a  sort  of  Sunday-go-to-meeting  re- 
ligion, that  was  all  gammon  and  flam. 

There  was  a  railroad,  that  had  neither 
cars  nor  capital ;  a  glass  factory,  that  made 
no  glass  ;  a  market- house,  with  no  produce 
in  it ;  a  town-clock,  that  kept  no  time  ;  street 
lamps,  that  gave  no  light — the  gas  evapora- 
ting in  other  illuminati :  a  navigable  river, 
that  was  only  navigable  three  months  in  the 
year,  for  little  stern-wheeled  nuisances,  that 
were  puffed  as  splendid  light-draught  steam- 
ers in  the  Noxatrian  newspaper — the  shame- 
fullest  sham  of  all. 

There  v.  ere  "  Mansion  Halls"  and  "  City 
Hotels,"  that  were  in  reality  only  the  mi»e- 


rablest  of  fourth-rate  country  taverns  aping 
city  ways. 

The  Great  Swan  and  Lion  Brass  Mining 
Company,  and  the  Great  Pewter  and  Dross 
Foundery,  had  their  famous  establishment^ 
here. 

Such  pufly  gas-bags  of  lawyers,  such  sob- 
by-souled  merchants,  such  ignorant,  inflated, 
would-if-you-could  society  generally,  the 
schoolmaster  thought,  could  never  be  found 
anywhere  else. 

Poor  youthful  Yankee  of  genius,  he  seemed 
to  have  been  aa incomprehensible  Columbus 
to  the  natives  of  Noxatra — but  they  did  not 
worship  him  as  a  god — and  I  should  rather 
say  that  he  was  like  Gulliver  among  the  Lil- 
iputians,  galled  and  gyved  by  a  thousand 
petty  stings  and  strings. 

So  I  have  given  my  young  friend's  ac- 
count, as  a  memento  of  their  kind  apprecia- 
tion of  his  genius  and  gentle  nature,  and  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  true  type  of  its  class — a 
Representative  *'  City." 

The  Tennessee  River  is  the  Rhine  of  the 
South :  minus  castles  in  ruins,  quaint  and 
antique  villages,  vineyards,  ch&lets,  and 
bridges,  but  with  hills  as  grand,  and  beetling 
headlands,  clifls,  and  coves  wilder  by  far. 
vistas  and  islets  as  beautiful,  and  withal  the 
sublime  aboriginal  forest  every  where. 

Nothing  is  more  painful  than  to  traverse 
scenes  of  beauty  with  a  heart  full  of  wretch- 
edness and  discontent. 

Since  then,  I  have  made  a  voyage  upon 
that  river  on  the  dreamiest  and  balmiest  of 
spring  days,  with  gifted  and  genial  compan- 
ions; and  "Kelly*s  Ferry"  and  "Painted 
Rock"  are  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
most  delicious  day-dreams  of  all  rayjour- 
i  neyings  in  Dreamland. 

But  now  I  was  glad  that  the  weather  wa? 

j  cloudy,  and  the  blue  firmament  murked  with 

;a   gloomy   mist.     Such   a  lowering   dismal 

'sky  was  less  a   contrast   to   the  turbulent 

chaos  of  my  restless  and  feverish  brain. 

The  boat  rushed  down  the  narrow,  swol- 
;len  current  of  the  *'Suck"— the  gap  in  the 
westward  sweeping  range  of  Apalachian 
Mountains  where  the  river  pours  out  of  the 
valleys  of  Tennessee  into  the  broad  plain? 
of  the  Low  Country — and  the  wild,  rugged 
hills  come  beetling  up  to  the  river-brim,  and 
narrowing  its  margin,  an  though  they  wonld 
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bar  (Hir  passage  altogether.  And  then  the  the  tide  of  prosperity,  a  revulsion  ensued, 
raias  came  pelting  and  pattering  over  the  <  from  which  it  has  never  recovered ;  and 
boiling  surface  of  the  muddied  wa'.er,  and  Tuscumhia,  once  the  flush  and  flourishing 
prickiDg  it  into  a  painful  murmur ;  and  I  metropolis  of  the  valley,  is  now  a  shabby- 


stood  upon  the  forecastle,  wrapped  in  my 
loHg  cloak,  and  watched  the  spray  fly  from 
our  prow  as  we  shot  through  the  Suck ;  and 
the  rocks,  trees,  water,  sky,  were  all  gray, 
wet  and  dismal,  and  the  misty  rain  veiled 
the  prospect  before,  and  shut  out  the  horizon 
behind,  like  a  ground  glass  shade ;  and  I 
listened  to  the  harsh,  monotonous  throbbing 
of  the  high-pressure  engine,  like  a  pair  of 
great  iron  longs  panting  fiercely,  and  every 
stroke  relentlessly  driving  me  farther  and 
farther  from  the  dream  of  peace  which  I  had 
been  indulging. 

The  pent-up  river  rushed  like  a  mountain 
torrent  in  its  rocky  bounds ;  but  my  lifers 
stream  was  rushing  as  turbulently,  and  my 
soul  was  shrouded  in  mist  as  chill  and  dis- 
mal as  the  sky,  and  my  heart  throbbed  with 
^  purpose  as  iron-stern  and  relentless  as  the 
niotion  of  the  engine-beam. 

Landing  at  D ,  we  took  the  railroad  to 

Toscumbia.  Here  you  begin  to  find  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cot- 
ton ;  here  you  come  upon  the  vast  alluvial 
lowlands  which  extend  from  Tennessee  Riv- 
er, at  the  base  of  the  Apalachies,  southward 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

From  D  to  Tuscumbiai  we  traverse, 
with  the  rapid  flight  of  the  railway  train,  a 
broad,  level,  planting  country,  and  you  pass 
2  snccession  of  imoiense  estates ;  broad,  al- 
most boundless,  cotton-fields,  a  dim  skirt  of 
forest  in  the  distance ;  groups  of  white  cab- 
ins constituting  the  negro  quarters;  here 
and  there,  in  the  recesses  of  some  aboriginal 
park,  a  loAy  collonaded  mansion,  or  a  vine- 
verandahed  cottage,  gleaming  amid  ever- 
greens ;  these  become  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  landscape. 

This  is  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee,  once 
the  most  flourishing  and  promising  part  of 
Alabama ;  but  its  palmy  days  are  over ;  a 
?ad  illustration  of  the  folly  and  sin  of  the 
reckless  fever-thirst  for  making  haste  to  get 
rich,  which  caused  so  many  planters  to  over- 
task their  lands,  and,  by  an  unintermitting 
draught  upon  its  generous  energies,  to  im- 
poverish and  exhaust  it ;  and  a  severe  mon- 
etaiy  crisis  coming  upon   the  very  apex  of 


genteel  village,  quite  decidedly  out  at  el- 
bows. 

Another  representative  city. 
But,  thanks  to  the  miraculous  renovant  pow- 
er of  our  Southern  soil  and  climate,  the  rest 
obtained  from  the  ruin  and  decadence  subse- 
quent to  over-production,  has  had  its  effect ; 
the  land  is  giving  signs  of  rejuvenescence,  and 
there  is  hope  that  under  a  wiser  and  more 
careful  system  of  culture,  the  beautiful  Ten- 
nessee Valley  will  regain  and  surpass  its  for- 
mer prosperity. 

As  we  journeyed  on  the  railway,  my 
friend,  the  young  Yankee  of  genius,  whose 
name  was  probably  Smith,  was  characteris- 
tically struck  with  the  peculiar  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  passengers  were  ladies, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  were  dressed  in  black. 

"  Is  it  merely  a  fashion,"  asked  the  vic- 
tim of  Noxatrian  civilization,  '*  or  is  it  in  re- 
ality mourning ;  and,  if  so,  why  such  a  pre- 
ponderance among  the  fair  sex?" 

"  They  say,"  I  replied,  smiling  somewhat 
ironically,  <*  that  the  climate  of  the  South 
agrees  better  with  females  than  males ;  and, 
I  dare  say,  their  less  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  and  swamp,  and  their  great- 
er abstinence  and  uniformity  of  life,  would 
make  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  their  favor ; 
but  I  suspect  that  the  prevalence  of  the  pis- 
tol and  whiskey  system  among  the  men  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it." 

The  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  was  the  first 
instalment  of  the  Southern  lowlands;  but 
just  below  Tuscumhia  there  was  an  interlop- 
ing chain  of  spurs  from  the  general  Apala- 
chian  range,  called  the  Bear  Creek  Hills, 
and  the  post  road  from  T to  A ,  run- 
ning through  them,  is  just  the  most  abomi- 
nable that  could  possibly  be.  Hills  dreary 
and  desolate,  with  not  even  backgrounds  to 
which  any  possible  ''distance"  within  the 
vanishing  point  could  ''lend  enchantment." 
In  East  Tennessee  I  had  complained  that 
though  there  were  in  that  mountain  land 
glorious  vistas  and  magnificent  background 
views,  the  foregrounds  were  tame  and  mea- 
gre ;  but  here,  in  these  Alabama  hills,  there 
is  nothings-barren  pine  hills,  rough-roads,  a 
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sparse  and  barbarous  population,  and  a  des- 
olation of  wild,  scraggy  woods. 

It  was  from  these  primeval  hills  that  we 
emerged  into  the  swampy  bottom-land, 
through  which  wended  the  sluggish  Etoneck- 
bie,  and  across  it  we  obtained  a  view  of  a 
glorious  forest — a  forest  of  trees  of  tremen- 
dous size — Arcadian  trees — and  a  wild  lux- 
uriance of  vines,  and  creepers,  and  parasites, 
and  splendid  interspersement  of  dark  rich 
evergreens — and  the  gravel  road  struck  sheer 
into  this  wondrous  tropic  wood  with  a  pic- 
turesque and  pleasing  sweep  and  vista,  and 
then  unexpectedly  broke  out  upon  a  great 
green  glade,  which  melted  into  the  lofty 
woods  again,  or  cut  sharp  against  it,  or  ran 
into  its  bosom  in  the  most  enchanting  nooks, 
and  coves,  and  thickets.  And  then  we  came 
suddenly  to  a  cotton-field,  and  a  queer-look- 
ing screw  and  gin-house ;  and  the  soil  is  rich 
black  loam,  and  every  spot  that  is  untouch- 
ed by  the  hoe  is  flushed  with  the  rank  exu- 
berance of  vegetation.  And  the  sky  above 
you  is  so  deep  and  purely  blue,  and  the  sun- 
shine so  gloriously  bright,  so  voluptuously 
warm,  and  the  mocking-birds  sing  so  sweet- 
ly, and  there  is  every  where  such  a  lavish 
wealth  of  life  and  beauty,  that  you  begin  to 
realize  that  you  are  in  the  Summer  Land — 
the  clime  of  the  sun. 

It  is  early  in  March ;  but  the  holly,  the 
bay  and  laurel,  which  grow  to  be  large  trees 
here,  give  a  luxury  of  summer  green  to  the 
landscapes  that  you  could  not  conceive  in 
your  stem  and  sterile  climes.  The  dark  pine 
towers  its  giant  form  aloft,  and  the  wand- 
like, tall  and  taper  canes  wave  their  green 
graceful  leaves  over  the  murky  margin  of 
the  lazy  Etoneckbie. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  stone  or  rock  in 
this  diluvial  land ;  but  the  deep  banks  of 
dark  brown  earth  are  clad  with  richest  moss, 
tall  ferns,  and  over-drooping  vines  innume- 
rable, whose  glossy,  dark  green  leaves  are 
beautiful  indeed. 

I  wish  you  could  see  yonder  grand  old  cy- 
press. Its  lofty  limbs  spread  their  feathery 
foliage  against  the  sky :  a  thousand  vines 
and  creepers  sweep  from  every  branch  in  a 
mass  of  wild-tangled  drapery  to  its  stalwart 

knees. 

The  bittern  and  the  king-fisher  waft  their 
lank  forms,  with  lazy-lapping  wings,  down 


the  dark  arches  of  some  bough-embowered 
bayou,  debouching  from  the  canes,  rushes, 
flags  and  forests,  into  the  Etoneckbie. 

And  there ! — we  turn  to  the  left,  and  be- 
hold a  line  of  ugly  brick  warehouses,  sufib 
cated  with  cotton  bales,  which  a  herd  of  ugly 
Africans  are  rolling  down  a  slope  to  the  loud 
snorting  high-pressure  steamboat,  whose 
enormous  paddle-boxes  gleam  white  through 
the  trees,  and  whose  smoke  curls  among  the 
pine-tops;  and  the  banks  excluding  the  riv- 
er from  view,  it  seems  quite  a  land  in  the 
woods. 

Another  turn  to  the  left,  and  you  descry 
the  gay  village  of  A—,  the  "  Queen  of  the 
Prairies,''  on  a  broad  table-land,  over  which 
it  spreads  in  clusters  of  foliage,  and  white 
cottages  whose  green  jalousies  and  number- 
less verandahs  produce  quite  an  oriental  ef- 
fect. In  the  midst  rises  a  square  embattled 
tower,  near  a  thick  tufted  pine,  whose  vel- 
vety green  masses  of  picturesque  foliage, 
beglint  with  a  golden  glow  of  sunset,  gives 
a  rich  relief  to  the  warm  umber  tint  of  the 
tower. 


MARCH. 

Blow  wind  and  crack  your  cheeks. — Lttw. 

Having,  in  bidding  him  adieu,  had  some- 
thing to  say  in  favour  of  November,  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  amiss,  in  saluting  another 
much  abused  member  of  the  family  of  months, 
to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  apology  for 
him.  I  say  by  way  of  apology,  for  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  largest  chanty  can  have 
but  little  to  say  positively  in  favour  of  March. 

Bui  fiat  jusiihaf  ruat  caslum,  that  is  to  say, 
let  March  have  his  due,  though  he  does  up- 
set the  elements.  We  must  admit  that  he  is 
sometimes  the  father  of  untimely  snows, 
which,  though  they  fall  not  *'  in  the  fresh 
lap  of  the  crimson  rose,"  yet  fall  on  as  ten- 
der an  object,  and  as  blitingly,  the  new 
born  lamb,  and  are  an  awful  circumstance  to 
those  ancient  cattle,  whose  days  are  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  who  stand  "  chew- 
ing the  cud  lof  bitter  fancy,'*  and  looking 
with  desponding  eyes  on  their  empty  racks. 
Talk  about  the  ides  of  March  I    To  an  old 
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Virginia  farmer  the  hides  of  March  are  a 
matter  of  much  greater  concern.  But  these 
disastrous  seasons  are  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  as  later  spring  has  its  nipping 
frosts,  and  summer  and  autumn  their  destruc- 
tive storms,  we  must  e'en  let  March  ofT 
lightly,  nor  be  too  severe  upon  him  for  his 
unwelcome  snows. 

Then  again  he  is  such  a  boisterous  Id  low, 
blowing  as  if  he  had  rolled  the  big  stone 
away  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  of  old 
Eoius,  and  let  all  the  imprisoned  wintls  lou^e 
on  a  spree.  But  all  this  blowing  is  quite  es- 
sential in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  March 
should  not  be  blamed  because  he  performs  a 
disasrreeable  office.  Durini^  the  year  there 
have  been  tradinofs  and  borrowinj^s  jjoins:  on 
between  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions,  and 
4  course  pay  day  must  come  round  at  last, 
and  the  debtor  party  has  necessarily  "  to 
raise  the  wind."  March  i'^  wisely  selected 
as  the  time  for  that  ])urpo>e,  for  if  those 
winds  occurred  in  winter,  the3'  would  freeze 
us  all  up;  later  in  spring  they  would  blast 
the  young  vegetation  ;  and  in  summer  and 
autumn  thej'  would  prostrate  the  growing  and 
ripened  crops  of  the  husbandman.  Let  not 
the  other  months  then  look  with  contempt 
upon  March  and  his  boisterous  winds,  for  in 
M)  doing  they  will  imitate  the  folly  of  which 
the  various  members  of  the  body  were  once 
gviilty  in  rebelling  against  that  other  worthy 
member, — the  seat  of  digestion. 

But  your  roaring  March  wind  has  other 
redeeming  qualities, — for  though  it  rattles 
the  windows,  bangs  the  door.s,  and  prostrates 
the  fences,  yet  it  clears  away  the  clouds  and 
cobwebs  from  the  heavens,  and  how  deep, 
iiow  pure  the  blue  of  the  unfathomable  ether 
it  discloses !  Then  is  the  time  for  astrono- 
mers to  point  their  glasses  in  search  of  those 
yet  unobserved  planets  which  besprinkle  in- 
finite space,  like  "  motes  that  people  the  sun- 
beam.*' 

Then  is  the  time  for  the  keen  eyes  of  mor- 
tals to  survey  the  beauties  of  heaven,  for  it 
is  the  best  opportunity  many  of  them  will 
ever  enjoy. 

March  is  accused  too  of  a  want  of  steadi- 
ness in  his  attentions  to  the  fair  sex.  First, 
he  dons  his  mantle  of  snow,  and  makes  up 
very  lovingly  to  that  chilly,  blue-nosed  old 
maid  February.     Anon,  he  wreathes  himself 
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in  sunshine  and  violets  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  coquettish  young  April,  who  is  soon 
to  be  upon  the  carpet.  But  ten  to  one,  be- 
fore her  arrival,  he  is  olf  and  making  fierce 
love  to  February  again. 

If  this  be  a  sin,  all  1  can  tay  is,  every  sin- 
ner sooner  or  later  receives  his  punuhment, 
and  such  being  the  case,  I  dare  say  he  will 
finally  marry  one  of  them. 

After  all,  March  is  rather  to  be  loved  as  a 
hari)inger  of  the  •good  time  coming"  than 
on  account  of  any  peculiar  merits  of  his 
own.  Ensconce  yourself  on  the  side  of  some 
plcai^ant  meadow,  where  the  warm  sunshine 
can  have  free  access,  and  the  thick  woods 
onbctualiy  ward  oiX  the  winds,  and  you  will 
be<iin  to  realize  the  agrreeable  truth  that  "  the 
winter  is  over  and  gone  and  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come." 

The  notes  of  the  blackbird  tell  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  mocking-bird,  and  the  thousand 
other  feathered  songsters  that  are  soon  to 
make  the  groves  and  fields  vocal  with  melo- 
dy ; — while  "  peeping  from  'neath  its  mossy 
stone,"  that  most  poetical  of  flowers,  the 
violet; 

I'liut  i:iiim;.-.  l;cioic  iljc  swallow  tlarf.-^,  jiimI  lukes 
The  w  ind?  of  March  with  beauty, 

gives  earnest  of  the  approach  of  that  world 
of  vegetable  beauty  in  which  they  are  soon 
to  be  clothed  ; — the  season  so  beautifully  and 
poetically  described  in  the  words  of  "glori- 
ous John :" 

*'  When  fuvt  llic  teiider  blades  of  grass  apjjcnr, 
And  buds  that  yet  the  blnst  of  Eurus  fear, 
Stand  Qt  the  door  of  lifo  and  doabt  to  clothe  the  \  cur ; 
Till  gentle  heat  and  soft,  rcptated  raiiin, 
Make  the  green  blood  to  dance  within  tlicir  veinj-. 
Then,  at  their  call,  emboldened,  out  they  come, 
And  swell  the  gems,  and  burtft  the  narrow  room. 
Broader,  and  broader  yet  their  blooms  display, 
Salute  the  welcome  sun  and  enlcrtahi  the  day. 
Then,  from  their  breathing  souls,  the  sweets  repair, 
To  Bcenl  the  skies  and  purge  the  unwholesome  air, 
Joy  spreads  the  hearti  and  with  a  general  song, 
Spring  issues  out,  and  leads  the  jolly  months  along." 
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As  the  storm  which  bruises  the  flower  nourishes  the 
tree,  so  absence,  which  starves  a  weak  aficc lion,  strength- 


ens a  strong  one. 
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THE  IMAGINATION; 


ITS  tBAT,  ITS  DUFOSinoy,  ITS  PLKASCVES,  ITS  PAIN, 

ITS  FOimL 

Mao  is  a  complex  being,  composed  ol  two 
parts— mind  and  matter.  The  mind  is  cha- 
racterized by  a  union  of  three,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  four,  peculiar  properties.  The  Intel- 
lect, the  Sensibilities  and  the  Will  are  qual- 
ities of  mind.  Extension,  Divisibility,  Im- 
penetrability and  Color,  are  qualities  of  mat- 
ter. The  Imagination,  which  constitutes  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  is  an  attribute  of  the  In- 
tellect. These,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  are  continually  occupied  with  the 
objects  of  present  perception ;  but  he  can 
withdraw  his  attention  from  the  objects  of 
sense  and  enjoy  those  intellectual  banquets 
which  it  is  the  prerogatire  of  the  Imagina- 
tion to  prepare  and  spread. 

As  the  Latin  word  imago,  from  which  its 
name  is  derived,  implies,  this  is  the  faculty 
by  which  the  image  of  objects  is  formed  up- 
on the  mind,  and  there  viewed,  as  it  were, 
with  an  inward  eye.  Shakspeare  calls  it 
'^  the  mind's  eye."  It  bodies  forth  the  forms 
of  things  unknown  and  unreal,  and  creates 
new  thoughts  and  new  combinations  of  ideas 
from  the  hoarded  stores  of  faithful  memory. 
It  is  free  to  transcend  the  limitable  world 
and  humor  the  mere  conceptions  of  the 
mind,  regardless  of  their  correspondence  to 
reality.  Its  appropriate  and  congenial  at- 
mosphere is  found  in  the  regions  of  the  con- 
jectural and  conceivable. 


cheers  and  animates  all  our  labors.  It  adds 
a  zest  to  ever}'  enjoyment,  and  blunts  the 
edge  of  every  suffering.  Many  an  hour  it 
beguiles  by  the  new  situations  and  bright 
pictures  it  paints  ;  and  many  a  pang  of  the 
heart  it  alleviates,  by  diverting  our  attention 
from  ourselves  and  fixing  it  upon  the  greater 
woes  of  others,  lulling  us  into  sweet  forget- 
fulness  of  our  own.  The  poor  man  leans 
upon  his  hoe -helve  and  casts  his  eyes  for- 
ward ten  years,  and  beholds  himself,  resting 
from  his  toils  and  enjoying  all  the  appurte- 
nances and  appliances  of  wealth.  The  un- 
married, though  they  may  have  been  old 
maids  and  old  bachelors  for  a  score  of  years, 
have  never  imagined  themselves  divested  of 
a  single  charm,  and  they  have  as  high  hope$ 
as  when  they  were  in  their  eighteenth  year. 
The  unfortunate  receives  consolation  from 
the  thought  that  it  could  have  been  worse. 
The  miserable  places  himself  in  the  situation 
of  one  more  miserable,  and  this  latter  one 
finds  another  who  has  suffered  still  more 
than  he :  for  it  matters  not  how  low  we  de- 
scend the  ladder  of  human  suffering,  our 
Imagination  never  lets  us  reach  the  bottom 
round  The  sick,  though  parched  with  fe- 
ver and  racked  by  pain,  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when  he  will  be  himself  again. 
Childhood  thinks  of  boyhood,  boyhood  of 
manhood,  manhood  of  old  age,  each  with  a 
cheery  heart ;  and  even  old  age,  hoary  with 
cares  and  pains,  contemplates  the  panorama 
of  his  future  life  with  a  complacent  smile. 
"No  one  ever  was  so  old  that  he  did  not 
imagine  he  would  live  a  day  longer."     The 


Doubtless  the  chief  office  of  the  Imagina-  boy  anticipates  with  delight  the  time  when 


tion  is  to  minister  to  man's  happiness,  and  it 
does  this  in  a  large  degree.  Hence,  Addi- 
son, Akenside  and  others  have  treated  exten- 
sively of  its  *'  pleasures,"  while  they  have 
dispatched  its  ''pains"  in^a  few  short  sen- 
tences. But  whether  it  will  be  productive 
of  the  one  or  the  other  depends  wholly  upon 
its  cultivation.  A  refined  Imagination  has 
few  pains— a  distorted  one,  few  pleasures. 
As  long  as  reason  holds  control  over  the 
Imagination,  it  is  a  contributor  of  good,  but 
when  itself  predominates,  reason  runs  riot 
and  madness  takes  the  reins. 

We  have  said  that  the  chief  aim  of  the 
Imagination  is  man's  happiness.  It  supports 
us  under  the  distresses  incidental  to  life  and 


he  will  be  introduced  into  the  walls  of  a  Col- 
lege, and  sees  the  rostrum  covered  with  bou- 
quets in  honor  of  his  graduating  speech. 
The  student  rests  his  throbbing  temples  on 
his  desk  and  dreams  of  Senates^  enchained 
by  his  eloquence,  until  he  is  awakened  by 
the  thunders  of  raptu:ou.s  applause.  The 
affianced  are  happy  in  their  mutuality  of 
love  and  plighted  faith,  3'et  they  see  in  the 
bright  future  the  time  when  their  present 
happiness  will  be  but  a  cipher,  and  thus  they 
are  always  approaching  the  goal  of  happi- 
ness ;  for  no  matter  how  high  we  ascend  the 
ladder  of  human  felicity,  our  Imasrination 
never  permits  us  to  stand  on  the  topmost 
round. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  Imagination  for 
those  splendid  creations  of  Poets  and  Paint- 
ers, Sculptors  and  Architects,  that  Aviil  be 
admired  so  long  as  an  uncorrupted  taste  shall 
last  It  created  More's  Utopia,  and  fur- 
nished ii  with  the  anomaly  of  perfect  laws 
aod  perfect  government.  Itlias  perpetua- 
ted, through  the  mouth  of  Homer,  those  glo- 
rious names  of  gods  and  men,  which  the 
man  is  proud  to  record,  with  their  deeds  and 
words,  which  will  forever  remain  to  remind 
posterity  of  their  insignificance.  It  enabled 
the  Blind  Bard  of  England's  isle  to  behold 
and  transcribe  the  beauties  of  *^  Paradise^' 
that  had  been  ''  Lost''  for  five  thousand 
years.  By  it,  he  heard  men,  angels  and 
devils  speak  "  in  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
vords  that  burn."  It  has  placed  a  ''  Raven" 
upon  every  mantle  that  will  be  croaking  for- 
evermore.  It  gave  Rome  her  Titian  and 
Rafaelle,  and  us,  a  Trumbull  and  a  Leutze. 
It  formed  and  fashioned  in  the  mind  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  the  magnificent  and  sublime 
chorch  of  St.  Peter's — ^the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world — ^long  ere  it  was  rendered  visible 
and  tangible  by  the  utensils  of  labor.  Clark 
Mills  saw  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans  astride 
his  careering  war-horse  of  bronze  long  be- 
fore he  was  reared  upon  his  pedestal  at 
Washington,  though  rider  and  horse,  both, 
bad  crumbled  into  dust.  In  obedience  to  the 
Imagination,  the  chisel  of  Greenough  struck 
Washington  into  a  second  and  undying  life 
from  the  imbedded  quarries  of  Italy,  and 
thus  the  grave  of  the  tyrant  hero  became 
tlie  second  mother  of  republican  Washing- 
ton. 

But  we  have  said  that  the  Imagination  has 
its  pains — is  productive  of  evil.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Imagination  for  those  hide- 
ous creations  of  hob-goblins,  ghosts,  **  Gor- 
gons,  Hydras  and  Chimeras  dire"  that  stalk 
about  in  the  dark  and  dwell  around  grave- 
yards and  in  uninhabited  houses.  There  are 
many  persons  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
iUajthey  have,  but  go  out  of  their  way  in 
search  of  others.  They  meet  trouble  more 
than  half-way — ^sometimes  before  it  has 
started.  The  farmer  prophesies  drought, 
pestilence  and  famine,  before  he  has  sown 
his  seed.  The  well  man  is  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  sickness,  disease  and  death.  The 
mother,  when  she  has  placed  her  darling 


boy  on  board  a  ship  that  is  about  to  start  on 
a  long  voyage,  imagines  him  visited  by  fe- 
vers, storms  and  ship-wrecks.  The  miser 
will  not  hide  his  nakedness  and  still  the 
cravings  of  appetite,  his  gold  the  meanwhile 
rusting  in  his  coffers.  John  Elwes  died  worth 
J^00,000,  and  yet  he  used  to  eat  meat 
in  the  last  stage  of  decomposition  and  he 
would  not  clean  his  shoes,  lest  they  would 
wear  out  the  sooner.  And  why?  Be- 
cause he  feared  he  would  die  of  penury  and 
want.  We  knew  a  man  whose  clothes  were 
made  of  nankeen  the  year  round,  and  we 
once  heard  him  say  that  he  would  like  to  eat 
a  wild-duck  to  find  out  its  taste,  if  he  thought 
he  could  afford  it.  And  this  man's  property 
was  worth  $15,000.  He  was  afraid  of  dy- 
ing in  the  poor-house  !  A  man  gifted  with 
wealth,  by  some  of  those  freaks  in  which 
fortune  delights  to  indulge,  is  suddenly  re- 
duced in  his  means.  How  does  he  act? 
Does  he  bear  it  with  good  cheer  and  say : 
'*  Its  all  right.  *  Every  cloud  has  its  silver 
lining,  and  He  who  wove  it  knows  when  to 
turn  it?'  "  No !  His  mind  falls  a  prey  to 
trouble,  fear  and  apprehension.  His  distort- 
ed Imagination  dwindles  a  competency  to 
poverty— poverty  to  beggary,  beggary  to  re- 
pulsion— repulsion  to  death  of  a  broken  heart. 
So  he  repairs  to  the  nearest  tavern  and  seeks 
that  relief  which  only  the  wine-cup  and  the 
gambling  table  can  give.  The  man  in  good 
circumstances  does  not  compare  himself  with 
the  poor,  but  the  rich,  and  envy  immediate- 
ly enters  his  hitherto  peaceful  abode,  and 
lo !  all  is  repining  and  discontent.  The  Im- 
agination peoples  the  world  with  dyspeptics, 
who  always  look  at  the  dark  side  of  life's 
picture — who  go  about  moody  and  brooding, 
with  pills  in  their  pockets,  and  poisoning  the 
mirth  and  enjoyment  of  all  who  come  within 
their  sight — who  think  it  a  sin  to  smile  and 
dance,  and  who  frequently  wind  up  the  trag- 
edy by  dyeing  their  hands  in  the  suicide's 
blood. 


**  The  Iinaf  ination  of  the  good 

Girea  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 


The  hungry  man  is  tantalized  with  sick  ban- 
quets ;  the  cold  sees  others  sitting  by  bright 
and  genial  fires ;  the  sick  thinks  how  he  will 
enjoy  himself  when  he  gets  well,  and  be- 
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comes  eager  and  restless ;  the  discarded  im- 
agines the  pleasure  he  would  have  experien- 
ced, had  he  been  accepted,  and  the  bleeding 
wound  is  opened  afresh ;  and  the  boy,  under 
his  mother's  imprisonment,  thinks  of  his 
brother  who  is  playing  at  bat,  and  the  tear 
glides  down  his  soft  cheek. 

The  imagination  should  not  be  tampered 
with.  A  student  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege visited  the  Lunatic  Asylum  frequently. 
Once  in  jest  he  selected  a  cell  for  himself 
and  playfully  remarked  that  he  wished  that 
to  be  his  dwelling-place,  should  he  ever  go 
mad.  He  was  often  heard  to  regret  that  he 
had  used  such  language.  He  subsequently 
became  an  inmate  of  the  Staunton  Asylum. 
Miss  Letitia  £.  Landon,  the  justly  admired 
poetess,  is  said  to  have  died  as  she  made  a 
prominent  character  in  one  of  her  novels 
die;  "  by  drinking  the  juice  of  almond  blos- 
soms." Montaigne  says;  '*  I  myself  knew 
a  gentleman  who  having  treated  a  great  deal 
of  good  company  at  his  house,  three  or  four 
days  after  bragged  in  jest — for  there  was  no 
such  thing — that  he  had  made  them  eat  a 
baked  cat;  at  which  a  yoiuig  gentleman, 
who  had  been  at  the  feast,  took  such  a  hor- 
ror, that  falling  into  a  violent  vomiting  and  a 
fever,  there  was  no  possible  means  to  save 
him."  Medical  men,  in  all  ages,  have  ad- 
mitted the  imagination  has  much  to  do  both 
in  curing  and  inducing  diseases.  Jlcncc  tliey 
usually  try  to  flatter  their  patients,  each  day 
impressing  them  with  the  belief  that  they 
are  better  than  they  were  the  day  before, 
and  ridiculing  the  idea  of  death.  "  A  man 
in  a  burning  fever,  leaning  over  his  bed.Nidc, 
poinled  with  his  finger  to  the  chamber  door, 
desiring  those  who  were  present  to  let  him 
swim  in  that  lake  and  then  he  should  be 
cool.  His  physician  humored  the  conceit, 
the  patient  walked  carefully  about  the  room, 
seemed  to  feel  the  water  gradually  iiyccad- 
ing  to  his  neck,  and  at  length  having  said 
that  he  felt  himself  con]  and  well  was  found 
in  reality  to  be  so." 

Montaigne  says,  *'  a  woman  fancying  she 
had  swallowed  a  pin  in  a  piece  of  bread, 
cried  out  of  an  intolerable  pain  in  her  throat, 
where  she  thought  she  felt  it  stick.  But  an 
ingenious  fellow  that  was  brought  to  her, 
seeing  no  outward  tumor  or  alteration,  sup- 
posing it  onlv  to'  be  conceit  taken  at  some 


crust  of  bread  that  hurt  her  as  it  was  going 
down,  caused  her  to  vomit,  and  cunningly, 
unseen,  threw  a  crooked  pin  into  the  basin, 
which  the  woman  no  sooner  saw,  but  believ- 
ing she  had  cast  it  up,  she  presently  found 
herself  eased  of  her  pain." 

We  read  the  following  incident,  which  af- 
fords us  a  fine  illustration,  many  years 
ago — so  many  that  we  have  forgotten  when 
and  where.  A^young  lady  had  a  fist-dog  (we 
cannot  find  the  word  in  our  dictionaries,  and 
a  friend  tells  us  it  is  not  in  Webster's  una- 
bridged, but  we  spell  it  Jist,  because  they  are 
not  much  larger  than  a  man's  fist,)  to  which 
she  was  very  much  attached.  Once  the  lit- 
tle dog  playfully  took  it  mistress'  hand  in  its 
mouth  and  chanced  to  stick,  its  teeth  in  the 
skin.  The  lady  thought  nothing  seriously  of 
it.  But  in  a  few  days  the  cry  of  "mad- 
dogs"  was  raised,  and  lo!  and  behold  the 
fist  was  missing!  The  lady  apprehended  the 
worst,  and  on  the  ninth  day  afler  the  bite, 
took  to  her  bed.  Physicians  were  called  in 
but  to  have  their  .skill  baffled.  Unmistaka- 
ble signs  of  hydrophobia  developed  them- 
selves. She  had  to  be  tied  down  to  the  bed- 
posts. The  room  was  crowded  with  sym- 
pathizing friends  and  weeping  relatives.  A 
scratching  was  heard  at  the  door  and  it  was 
opened.  In  ran  the  little  dog  and  jumped 
upon  its  mistress'  bed.  She  ejaculated: 
'•  This  is  my  saviour,"  and  it  proved  true. 

The  imagination  is  the  most  illimitable 
monarch  that  reigns.  Every  man  is  his  sub- 
ject. His  power  is  contracted  by  no  pent- 
up  I  tica,  and  he  .sometimes  exercises  it  with 
moj^t  despotic  sway.  Fienus  relates  a  singu- 
lar instance  of  one  whose  delusion  repre- 
sented his  body  so  large,  that  he  thought  it 
impossible  for  Iiim  to  get  out  of  the  room. 
The  physician,  fancying  there  could  be  no 
better  way  of  rectifying  his  imagination  than 
by  letting  him  see  Ihat  the  thing  could  be 
done,  ordered  him  to  be  carried  out  by  force. 
The  struggle  was  great;  and  the  patient  no 
^oolicr  saw  himself  outside  of  the  door,  than 
he  fell  into  the  same  agonies  of  pain,  as  if 
his  bones  had  been  broken  by  being  forced 
through  a  passage  loo  small  for  him,  and 
died  immediately. 

There  is  an  account  in  a  foreign  Journal 
of  a  young  lady  who  attended  for  the  first 
time  the  music  of  an  orchestra,  with  which 
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she  was  exceedin^y  pleased.  She  imagined 
she  heard  the  sounds  distinctly  and  in  order, 
for  weeks  and  months,  till  her  whole  system 
becoming  disordered  in  consequence  of  it, 
she  died. 

Daring  the  American  Revolution  a  soldier, 
who  had  committed  some  crime,  was  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  He  was  finally  pardon- 
ed, but  the  knowledge  of  the  pardon  was 
kept  from  him,  since  it  was  thought  advisa- 
ble that  he  should  be  made  to  suffer  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  fear  of  death.  Accord- 
ingfy  he  was  led  at  the  appointed  time  to  the 
place  of  execution ;  the  bandage  was  placed 
over  his  eyes ;  and  the  soldiers  were  drawn 
oQt,  but  were  privately  ordered  to  fire  over 
bis  head.  At  the  discharge  of  the  muskets, 
tbottgh  nothing  touched  him,  he  fell  dead. 

"  A  criminal  was  once  sentenced  in  Eng- 
land to  be  executed,  when  a  College  of  phy- 
sicians requested  to  make  him  the  subject  of 
an  experiment  connected  with  their  profes- 
^ioD.  It  was  granted.  The  man  was  told 
that  his  sentence  was  commuted  and  he  was 
to  be  Ued  to  death.  On  the  appointed  day 
severai  physicians  went  to  his  prison,  and 
made  the  requisite  preparations  in  his  pres- 
ence ,  the  lancet  was  displayed ;  bowls  were 
m  readiness  to  receive  the  blood,  and  the 
culprit  was  directed  to  place  himself  on  his 
back,  with  his  arm  extended,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  fatal  incision.  When  all  this  was 
done,  his  eyes  were  bandaged.  In  the  mean 
time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lukewarm  water 
bad  been  provided ;  his  arm  was  merely 
tooched  with  the  lancet,  and  the  water  pour- 
ed slowly  over  it,  was  made  to  trickle  down 
into  the  bowl  below.  One  of  the  physicians 
ielt  his  pulse  and  the  others  frequently  ex- 
changed such  remarks  as — 'He  is  nearly 
exhausted— -cannot  hold  out  much  longer — 
grows  very  pale,'  &c. ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  patient  actually  died  from  the  force  of 
imagination."  What  an  evil  the  greatest 
good  may  become  by  its  perversion !  What 
a  pity  that  man  should  thus  trifle  with  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  his  Maker  has  given 
bim  and  thus  make  it  the  greatest  curse  I 

Nella. 
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If  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  80  of  the 
February  No.  of  the  Messenger  he  will  find 
that  we  therein  held  that  roan  was  a  com- 
pound being,  compounded  of  will  and  intel- 
ligence. 

How  this  sentence  escaped  correction,  it 
is  now  unnecessary  to  enquire,  but  entirely 
erroneous  as  it  is,  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
enabling  us  to  place  the  cardinal  doctrine 
which  it  is  our  wish  to  urge  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  in  its  proper  light. 

We  regard  man  as  an  elementary  princi- 
ple. This  elementary  principle  is  endowed 
with  will  and  intelligence. 

We  regard  the  distinction  as  very  great 
and  very  important. 

Man  is  a  unit  and  as  such  has  certain 
qualities.    As  a  unit  he  thinks  and  acts. 

A  unit,  or  elementary  principle  devoid  of 
a  thinking  capacity,  but  endowed  with  ac- 
tivity, would  not  describe  man  as  an  im- 
mortal and  immaterial  being,  because  man  is 
a  thinking  being. 

A  unit  or  elementary  principle  devoid  of  a 
power  of  activity,  or  power  of  motion,  would 
not  properly  describe  the  character  of  man, 
because  man  as  an  immortal  and  immaterial 
being,  is  a  being  of  activity. 

There  are  very  many  elementary  princi- 
ples of  activity  observed  in  the  life  which 
have  no  thinking  capacity.  Under  this  class, 
come  all  animals  below  man.  They  are  all 
elementary  principles  of  activity,  but  they  do 
not  think— thus  move  under  the  law  of  in- 
stinct. 

Y^    an  think&i,  but  that  is  not  all  that  he  does. 
He  also  wills  and  acts. 

Man  wills  and  acts,  but  that  is  not  all  that 
he  does.     He  also  thinks. 

Hence  you  will  observe  that  the  philoso- 
phy which  I  advocate,  regards  man  as  ele- 
mentary, and  as  elementary,  thinks  and  wills; 
so  that  it  is  man  that  thinks  and  not  mind 
that  thinks,  it  is  man  that  wills  and  acts  and 
not  will  that  wills  and  acts.  The  philosophy 
which  we  wish  to  teach  and  the  current  phi- 
losophy of  the  day  differ  primarily  in  the 
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philosophical  description  of  man  as  an  im- 
mortal and  immaterial  being. 

The  current  philosophy  of  the  day  regards 
man  as  a  being  endowed  with  a  faculty  called 
understanding;  and  this  understanding  or 
mind,  thinks,  and  its  thinking  deprives  man 
of  all  capacity  of  thinking. 

Locke  regards  man  as  a  thinking  being, 
having  a  faculty,  called  mind,  which  does  the 
thinking,  and  then  endows  this  faculty  with 
another  faculty  called  the  will,  which  does 
the  willing  and  acting  for  the  being,  man. 

[f  man  be  an  elementary  being,  it  is  per- 
fect nonsense  to  say  that  he  has  distinct  fac- 
ulties, which  deprive  him  of  the  highest  en- 
dowments of  hii  nature,  the  qualities  of  act- 
ing and  thinking.  We  endow  man  himself, 
not  with  distinct  faculties,  but  with  inherent 
and  essential  qualities. .  If  any  thing  about 
a  man  thinks,  we  hold  that  it  is  man  himself 
as  a-txnit.  If  there  is  any  thing  about  man 
that  wills  and  acts,  it  means  himself  as  a  unit 
or  being. 

Man's  qualities  constitute  the  essential 
and  inalienable  attributes  of  himself.  We 
must  never  degrade  man  below  his  attributes 
as  is  evidently  done  when  we  say  that  mind 
thinks  and  that  his  mind  wills. 

We  regard  man  as  a  principle  of  motion. 
As  a  principle  of  motion  he  is  a  cause  of 
actions. 

There  is  no  distinction  between  a  princi- 
ple of  motion  and  a  cause  of  actions,  or  be- 
tween a  motive  or  a  cause. 

When  we  say  that  man  is  a  principle,  or 
being  of  activity,  we  must  not  in  the  dis- 
cription  of  him  stop  there,  because  this  prin- 
ciple has  to  be  described  according  to  the 
qualities  belonging  to  it.  Hence  we  say  this 
being  or  principle  is  inherently  empowered 
to  will  and  think. 

That  being  or  principle  of  action  placed  in 
man's  material  body,  which  thinks  and  wills, 
is  man. 

Previous  to  the  birth  of  man  by  the  act  of 
nature,  the  germ  of  the  future  man,  is  a  be- 
ing or  principle  of  activity  or  motion  prima- 
rily. This  is  the  first  of  human  life.  Now 
this  first  of  human  life,  does  not  think  and 
does  not  will  until  after  the  birth  of  nature 
and  until  after  it  begins  to  exhibit  and  unfold 
its  inherent  endowments.  Just  so  soon, 
(after  nature  has  given  birth  to  the  germ  of 


man  living  in  its  material  structure,)  as  it 
begins  to  unfold  its  essential  indisputable  in- 
alienable and  inherent  qualities  or  endow- 
ment, you  behold  it  willing  and  thinking. 
The  thing  that  thus  wills,  acts  and  thinks, 
previously  existed  in  a  state  of  imroaturitj 
in  the  bosom  of  its  mother. 

The  germ  of  man  is  not  a  thinking  prin- 
ciple, and  hence  is  not  a  thinking  principle 
priniarily  as  Locke  and  most  philosophers  sup- 
pose. Hence  mind  is  not  the  first  of  human 
life.  Activity  is.  Motion  is.  Causation 
is.  No  roan  who  is  not  a  philosopher,  deep- 
ly read  in  the  lore  of  the  past,  and  who  haa 
not  pondered  until  his  brain  realed  and  bis 
faith  shook,  can  see  and  fully  estimate  the 
importance  of  these  grave  thoughts  and  dis- 
tinctions. It  is  needless  that  we  should  press 
upon  the  reader's  attention  that  there  is  no 
distinction  between  being,  principle,  life, 
motive,  cause  element,  as  applied  to  man  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  an  immaterial  and  in- 
tangible person. 

Let  us  recall  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
thread  of  the  discussion  in  which  we  were 
last  engaged  in  a  previous  article.  The  Car- 
tesian philosophy  is  based  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  because  we  think,  therefore  we  are. 
This  argument  is  used  to  prove  our  personal 
identity.  To  prove  our  personal  identity  is 
thought  to  be  essential  to  get  rid  of  the  doc- 
trine of  materialism. 

The  doctrine  of  materialism  negatives  the 
idea  of  personal  identity  necessarily.  If 
therefore  we  can  prove  our  personal  identity 
we  disprove  materialism,  since  we  thereby 
prove  that  we  are  not  a  part  of  nature,  there- 
fore not  material. 

It  might  very  well  occur  that  A  might  be- 
lieve in  his  personal  identity  and  yet  be  un- 
willing to  concur  in  the  soundness  of  the 
Cartesian  argument. 

Every  body  knows  that  along  with  the  doc- 
trine of  personal  identity  comes  the  doctrine 
of  human  virtue  and  responsibility.  Of 
course,  if  we  are  not  material,  we  may  be 
virtuous — and  to  be  virtuous  implied  human 
responsibility.  It  is  then  a  very  important 
matter  to  prove  our  personal  identity.  But 
it  is  not  important  that  we  should  attempt  to 
do  it  by  a  false  and  deTective  argument.  It 
is  always  important  to  get  a  false  argument 
out  of  the  way.     Before  the  Cartesian  ar- 
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gument  can  proceed  to  draw  its  conclusioDi 
sboold  it  not  establish  its  premise  ?  Cogito, 
ergo,  sum,  I  think  is  the  premise.  But  is 
oot  tbe,  "  I  think/'  the  very  question  of  per- 
sonal identity.  If  it  be,  then  the  argument 
would  run  in  this  way,  '*  I  have  a  personal 
iodentitj,  therefore  I  am,  or,  I  have  a  person- 
al identity  and  therefore  I  have  a  personal 
identitj.  If  we  can  prove  that  we  think  we 
thereby  disprove  materialism.  That  is  all 
we  want.  This  is  done  by  proving  that  we 
are  thinking  beings. 

There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  pro- 
Ting  that  we  are  thinking  beings  and  merely 
thinking  that  we  are  thinking  beings.  It  is 
the  logical  proof  of  the  thinking,  that  phi- 
los(^3r  demands  not  the  general  concurrence 
Id  the  supposition.  A  logical  proof  is  a 
chain  of  reasoning.  What  chain  of  reason- 
i&g  is  there  in  the  elementary  declaration,  I 
tbink.  Before  we  can  know  any  thing,  phi- 
losophy demands  that  some  reason  shall  be 
^iren  as  the  ground  mark  of  the  knowledge. 
The  Cartesian  philosophy  is  impotent  in  the 
particular  that  it  assumes  the  very  point  in 
issue,  with  respect  to  which  philosophy  asks 
for  reasons  for  it. 

The  proposition  "I  think,"  is  given  as  a 
."^eason  why  I  know  "  I  am."  The  proposi- 
tion '*!  think,"  in  this  argument  has  the 
^ame  force  as  the  one,  "I  know  I  think." 

If  we  could  legitimately  make  this  sub- 
v^ilution  we  might  then  prove  personal  iden- 
tity quite  easily. 

The  argument  would  then  run  in  this  way, 
I  know  that  I  think  and  therefore  I  know 
that  I  am. 

But  if  we  know  we  think,  does  not  our 


ness  declares  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  pri- 
mary truths.  But  then  some  of  them  think, 
and  we  among  that  number,  that  the  decla- 
ration of  consciousness  does  not  amount  to 
knowledge. 

We  firmly  believe  that  we  exist,  but  we 
say  that  it  cannot  be  logically  proven  either 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  Des  Cartes,  or  that 
of  the  Scotch  philosophers. 

Neither  do  we  question  human  knowledge. 
There  is  no  consistency  in  this  at  all.  We 
shall  show  it. 

We  have  said  that  we  did  not  question  hu- 
man knowledge.  We  do  not.  But  we  do 
question  intellectual  or  philosophical  knowl- 
edge. 

The  question  then  is  with  respect  to  intui- 
tive beliefs. 

In  order  to  constitute  an  intuitive  belief  it 
must  amount  to  knowledge.  An  innate  idea, 
is  but  another  form  of  words  to  convey  the 
impression  of  human  knowledge. 

The  distinction  between  an  opinion  and 
knowledge  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  belief  and  an  intuition.' 

We  believe,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  exis- 
tence of  first  principles,  but  can  any  man 
deny  that  our  belief  is  the  result  of  a  pro- 
cess of  thinking  ?  It  is  an  act  of  indepen- 
dent thought.  It  comes  from  thinking  it,  T 
think,  so  I  therefore  believe  as  I  think.  If 
I  did  not  think  so  I  would  not  believe  so. 

Berkeley  and  Priestly  did  not  believe  so, 
because  they  did  not  think  so. 

Now  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  outer 
world  is  manifestly  an  acquisition — an  opin- 
ion or  belief  acquired  by  every  human  being 
that  ever  held  it.     There  is  a  period  in  the 


knowledge  necessarily  pre-suppose  an  ante-  history  of  every  human  being  when  they  did 


cedent  process  of  argument.  Knowledge 
resolla  from  reasons. 

It  would  not  do  to  say  that  "  we  think  we 
think,"  and  then  draw  a  conclusion  favoring 
the  doctrine  of  personal  identity,  for  we 
could  just  as  readily  say  we  think  we  have 
pergonal  identity.    ' 

The  point  in  debate  is  not  with  respect  to 
the  beHrf  of  existence,  or  of  primary  truths, 
hut  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  them. 
ffe  desire  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  do  not  question  the  general  belief  in  the 
existence  of  primary  truths.  All  men  with- 
out an  exception  acknowledge  that  conscious- 


not  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  outer 
world.  We  allude  to  the  period  of  infancy. 
Can  any  thing  be  original  that  is  acquired  ? 
Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  "  In  perception 
consciousness  gives  as  an  ultimate  fact  a  be- 
lief of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
something  different  from  self.  As  ultimate 
this  belief  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  higher 
principle ;  neither  can  it  be  truly  analyzed 
into  a  double  element.  We  only  believe  that 
this  something  exists  because  we  believe  that 
we  know  (are  conscious  of)  this  something 
as  existing ;  the  belief  of  the  existence  is 
necessarily  involved    in  its  belief  of  the 
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knowledge  of  the  existence.  Both  are  ori- 
ginal or  neither." 

It  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  these 
Scotch  philosophers  of  common  sense,  which 
is  to  prove  the  theory  of  immediate  percep- 
tion (under  which  phrase  we  are  to  recog- 
nize the  possibility  of  philosophy — or  hu- 
man knowledge — or  human  intuiHon — of  first 
principles)  unless  we  regard  the  belief  of  an 
external  world  and  the  belief  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  an  external  world  as  identical — and 
believed  to  be  so  upon  the  ground  that  they 
are  both  original  and  both  ultimate. 

Now  we  meet  this  whole  theory  aiul  ex- 
pect to  overturn  it  upon  very  plain  princi- 
ples. We  expect  to  do  it  upon  the  ground 
that  man  is  a  thinking  being,  and  gets  his 
opinions  by  thinking.  Thinking  is  nn  indi- 
rect process.  All  the  philosophers  in  the 
world  can  neither  successfully  dispute  this 
proposition  nor  defeat  the  fair  and  legitimate 
conclusion  which  comes  from  it. 

Nothing  that  can  be  produced,  can  be  ori- 
ginal or  ultimate.  Of  course  it  cannot.  The 
very  distinction — the  very  cardinal  distine- 
tion,  in  my  judgment,  that  prevails  between 
God  and  man  in  the  very  point  in  issue  here. 

Man  is  a  thinking  being  inherently^  that  is 
to  say :  thinks  he  knows ;  and  thinking  is  a 
work,  or  a  process,  or  a  complication,  or  an 
involved  and  progressive  operation,  and  flux 
of  thought  mierve?iing  between  the  ihinke?' 
and  the  result  of  the  thinking. 

Cannot  a  thinker  think  primarily  or  inde- 
pendently ?  If  so,  then  he  may  believe  in 
primary  truths.  But  this  something  called 
man,  thinks  and  also  thinks  something.  This 
secondary  something  which  this  original 
something  thinks,  cannot  be  knowledge,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  the  something  thought 
are  generated  in,  or  issued  from  the  flux  and 
flow  of  the  inherent  power  of  the  original 
thinker.  Hence  we  hold  that  man  thinks 
out  his  opinions  and  his  opinions  are  his  be- 
liefs. Hence  human  opinions  cannot  be  pri- 
mary or  original,  or  ultimate,  or  intuitive,  for 
were  they  so,  then  we  would  have  to  hold 
that  man  had  the  supernal  power  of  knowing 
and  not  thinking.  Our  view  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God  is  wholly  different.  The  rea- 
son why  God  does  not  think  is  because  he 
knows. 

There  is  obviously  no  necessity  for  a  know- 


ing being  to  think,  to  cogitate,  to  ponder,  to 
compare,  to  contrast,  to  consult,  to  examine, 
for  knowledge  is  necessarily  direct,  original, 
ultimate. 

We  all  know  that  Reid's  philosophy,  which 
has  been  adopted  and  extended  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  taught  that  we  could  not  hare 
a  belief  unless  there  existed  something  to 
believe — that  a  belief  necessarily  implied  an 
object.  Hence  he  found  his  way  to  an  outer 
world. 

If  for  example  we  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  tree  or  a  house  then,  the  tree  or  the 
house  must  be  an  object  or  objective,  since 
we  have  a  belief  of  them  and  we  could  not 
have  a  belief  of  them  unless  they  objectively 
existed.  If  we  cannot  have  a  belief  without 
an  object  believed,  it  is  contended,  that  it 
follows,  that  we  must  surrender  belief  if  we 
surrender  objects. 

To  surrender  both  would  be  to  admit  ma- 
terialism. 

But  as  we  had  many  ideas  for  which  there 
were  no  objects,  he  proceeded  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  belief  and  a  conception. 
Under  t"he  head  of  conceptions  he  includes 
all  propositions  that  are  not  ultimate,  and 
original — that  may  be  analyzed — that  may 
be  reduced  to  higher  principles  and  that  are 
possessed  of  double  elements. 

He  contends  that  we  can  go  confidently 
out  upon  converse  with  reals  things — an 
extra  organic  world — ^because  we  immedi- 
ately or  intuitively  know  an  external  world  to 
exist,  since  we  have  an  original  belief  that 
it  exists — single,  elementary,  ultimate,  intui- 
tive. Sir  William  Hamilton  has  improved 
upon  this  theory  and  argues  in  favor  of  origi- 
nal beliefs  and  makes  consciousness  the  um- 
pire and  final  arbiter. 

But  the  whole  debate  turns  upon  the  dh- 
tinction  between  our  elementary  and  our 
compounded  beliefs. 

For  example,  our  belief  in  the  existence 
of  an  outer  world  is  called  an  elementary 
belief;  and  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  any 
proposition  sustained  by  reason,  is  called 
secondary  and  compounded. 

We  desire  to  enquire  what  is  Philosophy  - 
Does  it  not  mean  the  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sons of  beliefs } 

Now  the  very  moment  you  are  able  to  as- 
sign a  reason  for  the  existence  of  an  extra 
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orgtoic  world  (first  principles  generally  also) 
joQ  iQclode  it  in  the  province  of  philosophy 
and  exclude  it  from  the  decision  of  the  tribu- 
nal of  consciousness.    No  conclusions  can 

be  fairer. 

If  we  believe  a  thing  to  be  true  in  the  ab- 
sence of  reasons  sustaining  it,  do  we  not 
manifestly  do  an  unphilosophical  thing?  And 
if  we  believe  a  thing  to  be  true  for  and  on 
account  of  the  reasons  sustaining  it  do  we 
not  manifestly  do  a  philosophical  thing  ? 

But  does  it  follow  because  we  believe  in 
first  principles,  which  cannot  be  sustained 
by  reasons,  (for  if  they  were,  they  would 
cease  to  be  first  principles,)  does  it  follow, 
we  enquire,  that  we  are  doing  something  dis- 
creditable to  rational  men  ?  In  the  daily 
transactions  of  life,  men  are  constantly  yield- 
ing their  beliefs  and  governing  their  conduct 
by  presumed  facts  and  principles  for  which 
no  reasons  are  given.  But  they  are  never 
charged  in  this  with  doing  things  unworthy 
reasonable  men.  But  they  are  evidently  ac- 
ting unphilosophically,  for  a  philosophical 
action  is  one  necessarily  predicated  upon 
reasons. 

If  A.  goes  to  B.  and  tells  him  a  fact  and 
gives  him  no  reasons  for  it,  or  prescribes  a 
remedy  for  his  disorder,  ann  give  him  no 
reasons  for  it,  and  B.  believes  the  fact  and 
governs  his  conduct  by  the  prescription,  he 
is  evidently  acting  unphilosophically,  for  he 
is  acting  in  the  absence  of  reasons  for  his 
condact;  but  is  he  acting  in  a  manner  dis- 
creditable to  a  reasonable  being  ?  We  say 
no. 

The  point  we  are  seeking  to  evolve  and 
draw  attention  to,  is  the  distinction  between 
religion  and  faith,  and  philosophy. 

A  man  cannot  act  philosophically  who  be- 
lies a  thing,  without  a  reason,  or  governs  his 
conduct  by  a  principle  not  sustained  by  rea- 
^ns,  because  to  act  philosophically,  is  to  act 
rationally,  and  to  act  rationally  is  to  act  from 
reasons. 

But  it  is  often  highly  commendable  to  be- 
lieve a  thing  without  a  reason,  and  to  act 
from  a  principle  not  sustained  by  reasons, 
%nd  hence  philosophy  does  not  condemn  re- 
ligion, but  commends  it. 

Just  so  with  primary  beliefs.  •  Philosophy 
cannot  sustain  primary  beliefs,   for  just  so 
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soon  as  a  belief  has  a  reason  for  it,  it  ceases 
to  be  elementary. 

But  still  it  is  improper  to  credit  a  belief 
which  philosophy  condemns. 

Primary  beliefs,  so  to  speak,  are  not  con- 
demned by  philosophy,  because  they  are 
true;  and  philosophy  will  never  condemn 
the  true. 

A  man  is  not  acting  unphilosophically  who 
believes  in  first  principles,  because  first  princi- 
ples are  true,  but  he  is  not  acting  philosophi- 
cally because  first  principles  are  not  sustain- 
ed by  reasons.  These  are  important  distinc- 
tions and  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
all  men  who  feel  inclined  to  reject  the  chris- 
tian revelation.  It  might  arrest  an  infidel 
tendency.  We  would  be  glad  our  theory 
should  be  heard  explanatory  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  motive  and  the  choice  of  a 
motive,  for  it  is  on  this  distinction  that  we 
predicate  human  freedom  and  human  respon- 
sibility, but  it  will  necessarily  carry  us  in 
some  measure  into  theology.  But  we  have 
not  yet  done  with  consciousness  as  a  test  and 
criterion  of  truth. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  says:  ''The  first 
problem  of  philosophy — being  to  seek  out, 
purify  and  establish  by  intellectual  analysis 
and  criticism  the  elementary  feelings  or  be- 
liefs, in  which  are  given  the  elementary 
truths  of  which  we  are  in  possession ;  and 
the  argument  from  common  sense  being  the 
allegation  of  these  feelings  or  beliefs,  as  ex- 
plicated and  ascertained  in  proof  of  the  re- 
lative truths  and  their  necessary  consequen- 
ces, this  argument  is  manifestly  dependent 
on  philosophy  as  an  art,  as  an  acquired  dex- 
terity, and  cannot,  notwithstanding  the  er- 
rors which  they  have  so  frequently  commit- 
ted, be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  philos- 
ophers.'* 

The  first  and  most  obvious  consideration 
which  arises  from  the  careful  study  of  this 
extraot  is,  that  the  writer  singularly  con- 
founds and  contradicts  himself  when  he  as- 
sumes that  our  supposed  primary  beliefs  can 
be  sought  out,  purified  and  established  by 
intellectual  analysis  and  criticism ;  and  that 
the  argument  sustaining  them,  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  philosophers,  phi- 
losophy being  an  art  of  acquired  intellectual 
dexterity. 

Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  this  phi- 
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losopher  first  maintains  that  an  elementary 
principle  is  one  not  sustained  by  reasons— 
that  every  principle  sustained  by  reasons  is 
therefore  secondary  and  not  elementary  or 
ultimate. 

With  what  consistency  then  can  he  regard 
the  philosophy  of  first  principles  as  an  ac- 
quired dexterity  of  intellectual  analysis  and 
criticism,  establishing  first  principles  by  a 
method,  which  if  successful,  would  necessa- 
rily deprive  them  of  the  character  of  ele- 
mentary— primary  or  ultimate  ? 

The  subject  is  yet  unexhausted. 


THE  BLUE  DRAGOON ; 

A  STORY  OF  CIRCUMSTAKCIAL  KTIDKVCX,  FBOM  THE 
CRIMINAL  RECORDS  OF  HOLLAND.* 

The  Abridgement  of  ihe  story  here  ^ven  we  take  from 
Binckwood^s  Magazioe,  w  here  it  appeared  eight  yeara 
ngo. — [Ed.  Mess. 

In  the  town  of  M— ,  in  Holland,  there 
lived,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
an  elderly  widow,  Madame  Andrecht.  She. 
inhabited  a  house  of  her  own,  in  company 
with  her  maid-servant,  who  was  nearly  of 
the  same  age.  She  was  in  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances ;  but,  being  in  delicate  health 
and  paralysed  on  one  side,  she  had  few  visi- 
tors, and  seldom  went  abroad  except  to 
church  or  to  risit  the  poor.  Her  chief  re- 
creation consisted  in  paying  a  visit  in  spring 
to  her  son,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  a  village  a 
few  miles  off.  On  these  occasions,  fearing 
a  return  of  a  paralytic  attack,  she  was  inva- 
riably accompanied  by  her  maid,  and  during, 
these  visits,  her  own  house  was  left  locked 
up,  but  uninhabited  and  unwatched. 

On  the  30th  June,  17 — ,  the  widow  re- 
turning to  M ,  from  one  of  these  little 

excursions,  found  her  house  had  been  broken 
open  in  her  absence,  and  that  several  valua- 
ble articles,  with  all  her  jewels  and  trinkets, 
had  disappeared.  Information  was  immedi- 
ately given  to  the  authorities,  and  a  strict 

•  The  following  singular  picry  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  compressed  from  a  collection  of  criminal  trials, 
published  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  title  "Oorkonen  uit 
de  Gedenkscriften  van  hct  Strafregt,  en  uit  die  der  men- 
^chylyke  Mishappen;  tc  Amsterdam.  By  J.  C.  Van 
Keraleren,  18S0.''  Notwithstanding  the  soAewhat  ro- 
mantic complexion  of  the  i.icidents,  it  has  been  included 
as  genuine  in  the  receni  Oerman  collection,  Der  Ncue 
Piiaval,    7  Band. 


investigation  of  the  circumstances  took  place 
without  delay. 

The  old  lady  had  been  three  weeks  absent, 
and  the  thieves  of  course  had  had  ample 
leisure  for  their  attempt.  They  had  evident- 
ly gained  access  through  a  window  in  the 
back  part  of  the  house  communicating  with 
the  garden,  one  of  the  panes  of  which  had 
been  removed,  and  the  bolts  of  the  window 
forced  back,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  pull- 
ed up.  The  bolts  of  the  back-door  leading 
into  the  garden  had  also  been  withdrawn,  as 
if  the  robbers  had  withdrawn  their  plunder 
in  that  direction.  The  other  doors  and  win- 
dows were  uninjured;  and  several  of  the 
rooms  appeared  to  have  been  unopened. 
The  furniture,  generally,  was  untouched; 
but  the  kitchen  utensils  were  left  in  confu- 
sion, as  if  the  robbers  had  intended  remov- 
ing them,  but  had  been  interrupted  or  pur- 
sued. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  evident  they  had 
gone  very  deliberately  about  the  work.  The 
ceilings  and  doors  of  a  heavy  old  press,  the 
drawers  of  which  had  been  secured  by  strong 
and  well  constructed  locks,  had  been  remov- 
ed with  so  much  neatness  that  no  part  of  the 
wood-work  had  been  injured.  The  ceiling 
and  doors  wereileft  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  press.  The  contents,  consisting  of  jew- 
els, articles  of  value,  and  fine  linens,  were 
gone.  Two  strong  boxes  were  found  broken 
open,  from  which  gold  and  silver  coin,  with 
some  articles  of  clothing,  had  been  abstract- 
ed. The  value  of  the  missing  articles 
amounted  to  about  two  thousand  Dutch  gul- 
dens. The  house,  however,  contained  many 
other  articles  of  value,  which,  singularly 
enough,  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
thieves.  In  particular,  the  greater  part  of 
the  widow's  property  consisted  of  property 
in  the  funds,  the  obligations  for  which  were 
deposited,  not  in  the  press  above  mentioned, 
but  in  an  iron  chest  in  her  sleeping-room. 
This  chest  she  had  accidentally  removed 
shortly  before  her  departure ;  placing  it  in  a 
more  retired  apartment,  where  it  had  fortu- 
nately attracted  no  attention. 

The  robbery  had,  apparently,  been  com- 
mitted by  more  than  one  person :  and,  it  was 
naturally  suspected,  by  persons  well  acquain- 
ted with  tl>e  house,  and  with  the  circum- 
stances of  its  inhabitant)}.    The  liouse  itself. 
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wbich  was  almost  the  only  respectable  one 
in  the  neighborhood,  was  situated  in  a  retir- 
ed street.  The  neighbouring  dwellings  were 
lobabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  not  a 
k\r  of  the  less  reputable  members  of  socie- 
t7.  The  inner  fosse  of  the  town,  which  was 
oavigable,  flowed  along  the  end  of  the  gar- 
den through  which  the  thieves  had,  appa- 
rently, gained  admittance,  being  separated 
from  the  garden  only  by  a  thin  thorn  hedge. 
It  was  conjectured  that  the  thieves  had  made 
their  way  close  to  the  hedge  by  means  of  a 
boat,  and  from  thence  had  clambered  over 
into  the  garden,  along  the  walks  and  flower- 
beds of  which  foot-marks  were  traceable. 

The  discovery  of  the  robbery  had  created 
a  general  sensation,  and  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  curious  idlers*,  whom 
it  required  some  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  po- 
lice to  prevent  from  intruding  into  the  prem- 
ises. One  of  them  only,  a  baker,  and  the 
inhabitant  of  the  house  opposite  to  that  of 
the  widow,  succeeded  in  making  his  way  in 
along  with  the  officers  of  justice.  His  ac- 
quaintances awaited  his  return  with  impa- 
tience, trusting  to  be  able,  from  his  revela- 
tions, to  gratify  their  curiosity  at  second- 
band.  If  so,  they  were  disappointed,  for, 
on  his  exit,  he  assumed  an  air  of  mystery, 
answered  equivocally,  and  observed,  that 
people  might  suspect  many  things  of  which 
it  might  not  be  safe  to  speak. 

In  proportion,  however,  to  his  taciturnity, 
was  the  loquaciousness  of  a  wool-spinner, 

Leendert  Van  N ,  the  inhabitant  of  the 

corner  house  next  to  that  of  the  widow.  He 
mingled  with  the  groups  who  were  discuss- 
ing the  subject ;  dropped  hints  that  he  had 
his  own  notions  as  to  the  culprits,  and  could, 
if  necessary,  give  a  clue  to  their  discovery. 
Among  the  crowd  who  were  observed  to  lis- 
ten to  these  effusions,  was  a  Jew  dealer  in 
porcelain,  a  suspected  spy  of  the  police. 
Before  evening,  the  wool-spinner  received  a 
summons  to  the  town-house,  and  was  called 
upon  by  the  Burgomaster  for  an  explanation 
of  the  suspicious  expressions  he  had  used. 
He  stammered,  hesitated,  pretended  he  knew 
of  nothing  out  general  grounds  of  suspicion, 
like  his  neighbors  ;  but  being  threatened  with 
stronger  measures  of  compulsion,  he  at  last 
agreed  to  speak  out,  protesting,  %t  the  same 
time,  that  he   could  willingly  have  spared 


persons  against  whom  he  had  no  grudge 
whatever,  if  he  had  foreseen  the  consequence 
of  his  indiscretion. 

The  substance  of  his  disclosure  was  to  this 
effect :  Opposite  the  German  post-house,  at 
the  head  of  the  street  in  which  the  wool- 
spinner  lived,  there  was  a  little  ale-house. 

Nicholas  D was  the  landlord.     He  was 

generally  known  among  his  acquaintances, 
not  by  his  baptismal  or  family  name,  but  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Blue  Dragoon,  from 
having  formally  served  in  the  horse  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Van  Wackerbarth,  which 
was  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Blues.  About  two  years  before,  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  and  married  Hannah, 
the  former  servant  of  Madame  Andrecht, 
who  had  been  six  years  in  that  situation,  and 
possessed  her  entire  confidence.  Unwilling 
to  part  with  her  attendant,  and  probably  en- 
tertaining no  favorable  notion  of  the  intend- 
ed husband,  Madame  Andrecht  had  long 
thrown  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  match 
so  that  the  parties  were  obliged  to  meet 
chiefly  at  night,  and  by  stealth.  Nicholas 
found  his  way  into  the  house  at  night  through 
the  garden  of  his  acquaintance,  the  wool- 
spinner,  and  across  the  hedge  which  divided 
it  from  Madame  Andrecht's.  Of  these  noc- 
turnal visits  the  wool-spinner  was  at  first 
cognizant,  but  fearful  of  getting  into  a  scrape 
with  his  respectable  neighbor,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  intimating  to  the  bold  dra- 
goon, that  if  he  intended  to  continue  his  es- 
calades, he  must  do  so  from  some  other  quar- 
ter than  his  garden.  Nicholas  obeyed  ap- 
parently, and  desisted ;  but  to  the  surprise 
of  the  wool-spinner,  he  found  the  lovers 
continued  to  meet  not  the  less  regularly  in 
Madame  Andrecht's  garden.  One  evening, 
however,  the  mystery  was  explained.  The 
wool-spinner,  returning  home  after  dark,  saw 
tied  to  a  post  in  the  canal,  close  by  Madani^ 
Andrecht's  garden,  one  of  those  smaU 
which  were  generally  used  by  the 
for  bringing  forage  from  the  ma^eibxr.;i':aad 
he  at  once  conjectured  thlit  this  was  the 
means  by  which  the  drs^obn  was  enabled  to 
continue  his  nocturnal  assignations.  With 
the  recollection  of  this  passage  in  the  land- 
lord's^ history  was  combihed'a  circumstance 
of  recent  occurrence,  trifling  in  itself,  but 
which  appeared  curiously  to  link  in  with  the 
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mode  in  which  the  robbery  appeared  to  have 
been  effected.  Ten  days  before  the  discov- 
ery of  the  house-breaking,  and  while  the 
widow  was  in  the  country,  the  wool-spinner 
stated  that  he  found,  one  morning,  a  dirty- 
coloured  handkerchief  lying  on  the  grass 
bank  of  the  fosse,  and  exactly  opposite  his 
neighbor's  garden.  He  took  it  up  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  without  thinking  about  it  at 
the  time.  At  dinner  he  happened  to  re- 
member it,  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
his  wife,  showed  her  the  handkerchief,  and 
observed  jestingly,  ''If  Madame  Andrecht 
were  in  town,  and  Hannah  were  still  in  her 
service,  we  should  say  our  old  friend  the 
Blue  Dragoon  had  been  making  his  rounds 
and  had  dropt  his  handkerchief.''  His  wife 
took  the  handkerchief,  examined  it,  and  ex- 
claimed, '*In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is 
that  you  say  r  Is  not  Hannah's  husband's 
named  Nicholas  D— —  ?"  pointing  out  to 
him  at  the  same  time  the  initials  N.  D.  in 
the  corner.  Both,  however,  had  forgotten 
the  circumstance  till  the  occurrence  of  the 
robbery  naturally  recalled  it  to  the  husband's 
mind. 

The  wool-spinner  told  his  story  simply ; 
his  conclusions  appeared  unstrained  ;  suspi- 
cion became  strongly  directed  against  the 
Blue  Dragoon,  and  these  suspicions  were 
corroborated  by  another  circumstance  which 
emerged  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  first  search  of  the  house,  a 
half-burnt  paper,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
used  for  lighting  a  pipe,  was  found  on  the 
floor,  uear  the  ])ress  which  had  been  broken 
open.  Neither  Madame  Andrecht  nor  her 
maid  smoked ;  the  police  officers  had  no 
pipes  when  they  entered  the  house  j  so  the 
•match  had  in  all  probability  been  dropped  on 
the  ground  by  the  house-breakers. 

On  examination  of  the  remains  of  the  pa- 
per, it  appeared  to  liave  been  a  receipt,  such 
as  was  usually  granted  by  the  excise  to  inn- 
keepers for  payment  of  the  duties  on  spirits 
received  into  the  town  from  a  distance,  and 
which  served  as  a  permit  entitling  the  hold- 
er to  put  the  article  into  his  cellars.  The 
upper  part  of  the  receipt  containing  the 
name  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  granted 
was  burnt,  but  the  lower  part  was  preserved, 
containing  the  signature  of  the  excise  officer, 
and  the  date  of  the  permit :  it  was  the  16tb 


March  of  the  same  year.  From  these  ma- 
terials it  was  easy  to  ascertain  what  innkeep- 
er in  the  town  had,  on  that  day,  received 
such  a  permit  for  spirits.  From  an  exami- 
nation of  the  excise  register,  it  appeared  that 

on  that  day  Nicholas  D had  received 

and  paid  the  duties  on  several  ankers  of  Ge- 
neva. Taken  by  itself,  this  would  have  af- 
forded but  slender  evidence  that  he  had  been 
the  person  who  had  used  the  paper  for  a 
match,  and  had  dropped  it  within  Madame 
Andrecht' s  room  ;  but,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  finding  of  the  handkerchief,  and 
the  suspicious  history  of  his  nocturnal  ram- 
bles which  preceded  it,  it  strengthened  in  a 
high  degree  the  suspicions  against  the  ex- 
dragoon. 

After  a  short  consultation,  orders  were  is- 
sued for  his  apprehension.  Surprise,  it  was 
thought,  would  probably  extort  from  him  an 
immediate  confession.  His  wife,  his  father 
— a  man* advanced  in  years — and  his  broth- 
er, a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  were  appre- 
hended at  the  same  time. 

A  minute  search  of  the  house  of  the  inn- 
keeper followed  ;  but  none  of  the  stolen  ar- 
ticles were  at  first  discovered,  and  indeed 
nothing  that  could  excite  suspicion,  except 
a  larger  amount  of  money  than  might  per- 
haps have  been  expected.  At  last,  as  the 
search  was  on  the  point  of  being  given  up, 
there  was  found  in  one  of  the  drawers  a 
memorandum-book.  This 'was  ont  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Madame 
Andrecht's  effects  ;  and,  on  inspection,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  one  re- 
ferred to— for  several  pages  bore  private 
markings  in  her  own  handwriting,  and  in  a 
side-pocket  were  found  two  letters  bearing 
her  address.  Beyond  this,  none  of  the  miss- 
ing articles  could  be  traced  in  the  house. 

The  persons  apprehended  were  severally 
examined.  Nicholas  D  answered  every 
question  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  un- 
concern. He  admitted  the  truth  of  the  wool- 
spinner's  story  of  his  courtship,  his  nightly 
scrambles  over  the  hedge,  and  his  subse- 
quent visits  to  his  intended  by  means  of  the 
(brage-boat.  The  handkerchief  he  admitted 
to  be  his  property.  When  and  where  he  had 
lost  it  he  could  not  say.  It  had  disappeared 
about  six  luonths  before,  and  he  had  thought 
no  more  about  it.     When  the  pocket-book 
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which  had  been  found  was  laid  before  him, 
he  gave  it  back  without  embarrassment,  de- 
clared he  knew  nothing  of  it,  had  never  had 
it  in  his  possession,  and  shook  his  head  with 
a  look  of  surprise  and  incredulity  when  told 
where  it  had  been  found. 

The  other  members  of  his  household  ap- 
peared equally  unembarrassed,  they  express- 
ed even  greater  astonishment  than  he  had 
done,  that  the  pocket-book,  with  which  they 
declared  themselves  entirely  unacquainted, 
should  have  been  found  in  the  place  where 
it  was.  The  young  wife  burst  out  into  pas- 
sionate exclamations :  she  protested  it  was 
impossible ;  or  if  the  book  was  really  found 
on  the  spot,  that  it  was  inexplicable  to  her 
how  it  came  there.  The  Saturday  before, 
'her  apprehension  having  taken  place  on  a 
Thursday,)  she  had  brushed  out  the  press 
from  top  to  bottom— had  cleared  out  the 
contents,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  was  then 
to  be  found  there. 

The  behaviour  of  the  married  pair  and 
their  inmates  made,  on  the  whole,  a  favora- 
ble impression  on  the  judge  who  conducted 
the  inquiry.  Their  calmness  appeared  to 
him  the  result  of  innocence  ;  their  character 
was  good ;  their  house  was  orderly  and  quiet, 
md  none  of  the  articles  of  value  had  been 
discovered  in  their  possession.  True,  they 
might  have  disposed  of  them  elsewhere ;  but 
the  articles  were  numerous,  and  of  a  kind 
likely  to  lead  to  detection.  Why  should 
they  have  preserved  the  comparatively 
worthless  article  found  in  the  drawer,  in- 
>tead  of  burning  or  destroying  it?  Why, 
above  all,  preserve  it  in  a  spot  so  likely  to 
be  discovered,  if  they  had  so  carefully  made 
iway  with  every  trace  of  the  rest  ? 

Still  unquestionable  suspicions  rested  on 
the  landlord.  The  thieves  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  Madame  Andrecht's 
house :  and  this  was  undeniably  his  position. 
Hi^  handkerchief,  found  on  the  spot  about 
the  time  of  the  robbery :  the  half-burned 
match  dropped  on  the  premises ;  the  pocket 
book  found  in  his  own  house — these,  though 
not  amounting  to  proof,  scarcely  seemed  to 
admit  of  an  explanation  absolutely  consist- 
ent with  innocence. 

In  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  a  new  witness 
entered  upon  the  scene.  A  respectable  cit- 
izen, a  dealer  in  wood,  voluntarily  speared 


before  the  authorities,  and  stated  that  his 
conscience  would  no  longer  allow  him  to 
conceal  certain  circumstances  which  appear- 
ed to  bear  upon  the  question,  though  from 
an  unwillingness  to  come  forward  or  to  ap- 
pear as  an  informer  against  parties  who 
might  be  innocent,  he  had  hitherto  suppress- 
ed any  mention  of  them. 

Among  his  customers  was  the  well-known 
carpenter,  Isaac  Van  C— ,  who  was  gene- 
rally considerably  in  arrears  with  his  pay- 
ments. These  arrears  increased :  the  wood- 
merchant  became  pressing :  at  last  he  threat- 
ened judicial  proceedings.  This  brought 
matters  to  a  point.  A  few  days  before  the 
discovery  of  the  robbery  at  Madame  An- 
drecht's  the  carpenter  made  his  appearance 
in  his  house,  and  entreated  him  to  delay 
proceedings,  which  he  said  would  be  his  ru- 
in, by  bringing  all  his  creditors  on  his  back. 
'*  See,"  said  he,  "  in  what  manner  I  am  paid 
myself,"  putting  a  basket  on  the  table,  which 
contained  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  and  a 
silver  coffee  pot.  '*  One  of  my  debtors  owes 
me  upwards  of  sixty  guldens  :  I  have  tried 
in  vain  to  get  payment,  and  have  been  glad 
to  accept  these  as  the  only  chance  of  mak- 
ing anything  of  the  debt.  From  the  silver- 
smiths here  I  should  not  get  the  half  the 
value  for  them ;  I  must  keep  them  by  me 
till  I  go  to  Amsterdam,  where  such  things 
are  understood ;  but  I  shall  leave  them  with 
you  in  pledge  for  my  debt."  The  wood* 
merchant  at  first  declined  receiving  them, 
but  at  length,  thinking  that  it  was  his  only 
prospect  of  obtaining  ultimate  payment,  he 
yielded,  and  the  articles  remained  on  his 
hands. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  robbery  became 
public ;  the  list  of  the  silver  articles  con- 
tained a  coffee-pot  and  candlesticks;  and 
wood-merchant,  not  doubting  that  the  arti- 
cles pledged  had  formed  part  of  the  abstract- 
ed effects,  had  felt  himself  compelled  to 
make  known  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  obtained,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  justice.  Ke  meant, 
he  said,  to  convey  no  imputation  against  the 
carpenter,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  learn  from 
his  own  lips  who  was  the  debtor  from  whom 
the  articles  had  come. 

The  court  ordered  the  basket  with  the 
plate  to  be  placed,  covered,  upon  the  table, 
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and  sent  forthwith  for  the  carpenter.  He 
arrived  in  breathless  haste,  but  seemed  pre- 
pared for  what  followed,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge,  he 
proceeded  with  his  explanation. 

Pressed  by  his  creditor,  the  wood-mer- 
chant, the  carpenter,  in  his  turn,  proceeded 
to  press  his  own  debtors.     Among  these  was 

the  Blue  Dragoon,  Nicholas  D ,  who  was 

indebted  to  him  in  an  account  of  sixt)'  gul- 
dens for  work  done  on  his  premises.  Nich- 
olas entreated  for  delay,  but  the  carpenter 
being  peremptory,  he  inquired  whether  he 
would  not  take  some  articles  of  old  silver 
plate  in  paymerit,*which  he  said  had  belong- 
ed to  his  father,  and  had  been  left  him  as  a 
legacy  by  an  old  lady  in  whose  family  he 
had  been  coachman.  It  was  at  last  agreed 
that  the  carpenter  should  take  the  plate  at  a 
certain  value  as  a  partial  payment,  and  it 
was  accordingly  brought  to  his  house  the 
same  evening  by  the  dragoon.  The  latter 
advised  him,  in  the  event  of  his  wishing  to 
dispose  of  the  plAte,  to  \alrtMt  i:o  Amster- 
dam, as  the  silversmiths  of- the  place  would 
not  give  him  half  the  value  ftr  the  articles. 
The  carpenter  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
carried  it  to  Amsterdam  himself.  "  So  I 
would,"  he  answered,  "  if  you  had  given  me 
time.  As  it  is,  give  me  your  promise  not  to 
dispose  of  it  here — I  have  my  own  reasons 
for  it." 

If  this  statement  was  correct — and  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  the  carpenter's 
story — it  pressed  most  heavily  against  ihe 
accused.  He  was  thus  found  in  .possession 
of  part  of  the  stolen  property,  and  disposing 
of  it  under  the  most  suspicious  circum- 
stances, to  a  third  party. 

He  was  examined  anew,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  his  declaration  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  deposition  of  the  carpenter.  The 
latter  had  worked. for  htm:  he  was  sixty 
guldens  in  his  debt.  He  was  asked  if  he  had 
paid  the  account;. he  answered  he  had  not 
been  in  a  condition  to  do  so.  He  was  shown 
the  silver  plate,  and  was  told  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  carpenter.  He  stammered, 
became  pale,  and  protested  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  plate ;  and  in  this  statement  he  per- 
sisted in  the  presence  of  witnesses. . .  He 
was  then  shown  the  gold  which  had  been 


found  in  his  house.     It  belonged,  he   said, 
not  to  himself,  but  to  bis  father-in-law. 

This  part  of  the  statement,  indeed,  was 
confirmed  by  the  other  inmates  of  his  fami- 
ly ;  but,  in  other  respects,  their  statements 
were  calculated  to  increase  the  suspicioGi? 
against  him.  Nicholas,  for  instance,  had 
stated  that  no  part  of  his  debt  to  Isaac  had 
been  paid — ^that  in  fact  he  had  not  been  in  a 
condition  to  do  so— while  the  other  three 
members  of  the  household,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  a  few  months  before  he  had 
made  a  payment.of  twenty  guldens  to  Isaac, 
expressly  to  account  of  this  claim.  Nicho- 
las became  vastly  embarrassed  when  thi^ 
contradiction  between  his  own  statement 
and  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  was  point- 
ed out  to  him.  For  the  first  time  his  com- 
posure forsook  him — ^he  begged  pardon  for 
the  falsehood  he  had  uttered.  It  was  true, 
he  said,  that  he  had  counted  out  twenty  gul- 
dens, in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  hi> 
family,  and  told  them  it  was  intended  as  a 
payment  to  account  of  Isaac's  claim  ;  bui 
the  money  had  not  been  paid  to  his  creditor. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  appropriate  it  to  the 
payment  of  some  old  gambling  debts,  of 
which  he  could  not  venture  to  inform  \i\^ 
wife. 

This  departure  from  truth  on  the  part  ot 
the  accused  had  apparently  but  slender  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  robbery ;  but  it 
excited  a  general  doubt  as  to  his  statements, 
which  further  inquiry  tended  to  confirm. 
The  carpenter,  anxious  to  remove  any  sus- 
picion as  to  truth  of  his  own  story,  produccj] 
a  sort  of  account-book  kept  by  himself,  in 
which^. under  the  date  of  23d  of  June,  there 
was  the  following  entry — "  The  innkeeper 

Nidiolas  D ,  has  this  day  paid  me  thirtj 

guldens  in  old  silver.'*  The  housekeeper 
and  apprentice  of  the  carpenter  also  depon- 
ed that  they  had  been  present  on  one  occa- 
sion when  the  dragoon  had  proposed  th:i! 
their  master  should  take  the  silver  in  pay- 
ment. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  innkeeper  ha  J 
handed  over  to  the  carpenter  the  silver  plate 
it  was  plain  he  Mcas  either  the  thief  or  tbt 
receiver :  if  he  had  not  done  so,  the  carpen- 
ter had  not  only  been  guilty  of  a  calumuiou^ 
accodation,  but  the  suspicion  of  a  guilty  cor.- 
nexion  with   the    robbery  became   tum«-i* 
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against  himself.  All  presumptions,  howev- 
er, ffere  against  the  innkeeper.  He  had  ad- 
mittedlj  been  guilty  of  a  decided  falsehood 
as  to  the  payment — he  could  not  or  would 
not  give  the  nanies  of  any  one  of  those  to 
vhom  bis  gambling  debts  had  been  paid,  as 
he  alleged— and  the  fact  that  he  had  brought 
the  plate  to  the  carpenter's  was  attested  by 
three  creditable  witnesses. 

The  general  opinion  in  the  town  was  de- 
cidedly against  him.  The  utmost  length  that 
any  one  ventured  to  go,  was,  to  suggest  that 
his  relations,  who  had  been  apprehended 
along  with  him,  might  be  innocent  of  any 
participation  in  his  guilt ;  though,  being  nat- 
urally aoxiotts  to  save  him,  they  might  some- 
what have  compromised  the  truth  by  their 
silence,  or  their  statements. 

The  dragoon  was  removed  from  his  provi- 
mal  custody  to  the  prison  of  the  town ; 
the  others  were  subjected  to  a  close  surveil- 
lance, that  all  communication  between  them 
might  be  prevented.  As  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  the  story,  exactly  as  it  had 
at  first  been  told,  stronger  measures  were  at 
length  resorted  to.  On  the  motion  of  the 
hurgomaster,  as  public  prosecutor,  "  that 
ihe  principal  party  accused,  Nicholas  D — , 
should  be  delivered  over  to  undergo  the 
usaal  preparatory  process  for  compelling 
confession,"  namely  the  torture,  the  court, 
after  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  evi- 
^«flce.  unanimously  issued  the  usual  warrant 
»^nst  him  to  that  effect.  Some  pitied  him, 
though  none  doubted  his  guilt.  The  gene- 
ral impression  in  the  town  was,  that  the  cou- 
rage of  the  inn-keeper  would  soon  give  way 
*cd  that,  in  fact,  he  would  probably  confess 
the  whole  upon  the  first  application  of  the 
torture. 

The  preparations  were  complete — the  tor- 
ture was  to  take  place  the  next  day,  when 
the  following  letter,  bearing  the  post-mark 
^^^  Rotterdam,  was  received  by  the  court : 

•  Before  I  leave  the  country,  and  betake 
fliysclf  where  I  shall  be  beyond  the  reach 

''ither  of  the  court  of  M or  the  military 

tribunal  of  the  garrison,  T  would  save  the 
p^r  unfortunate  persons  who  are  now  pris- 
oners at  M .     Beware  of  punishing  the 

it^iikeeper,  his  wife,  his  father,  and  brother, 
^•Jr  a  crime  of  which  they  are  not  guilty. 
How  the  story  of  the  carpenter  is  connected 


with  theirs,  I  cannot  conjecture.  I  have 
heard  of  it  with  the  greatest  surprise.  The 
latter  may  not  himself  be  entirely  innocent. 
Let  the  judge  pay  attention  to  this  remark. 
You  may  spare  yourselves  the  trouble  of  in- 
quiring after  me.  If  the  wind  is  favorable, 
by  the  time  you  read  this  letter  I  shall  be  on 
my  passage  to  England. 

"Joseph  Christian  Ruhler, 
**  Former  Corporal  in  the 
Company  of  Le  Lery." 

The  court  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  letter  to  put 
off  the  torture.  At  first  sight  it  did  not  ap- 
pear a  mere  device  to  obtain  delay.  A  com- 
pany under  Captain  Le  Lery  was  in  garrison 
in  the  town ;  in  that  company  there  was  a 
corporal  of  the  name  of  Ruhler,  who  some 
weeks  before  had  deserted  and  disappeared 
from  his  quarters.  All  inquiries  after  him 
since  had  proved  in  vain.  The  court  subse- 
quently learned  from  the  report  of  the  offi- 
cer in  command,  that  he  had  disappeared 
the  evening  before  the  day  when  the  news 
of  the  robbery  became  public.  He  had  been 
last  seen  by  the  guard  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon  before  his  disappearance.  Some 
connexion  between  the  events  appeared  ex- 
tremely probable. 

But  a  new  discovery  seemed  suddenly  to 
demolish  the  conclusions  founded  on  the  let- 
ter. It  had  been  laid  before  the  command- 
ing oflicer,  who  at  once  declared  the  hand- 
writing was  counterfeited ;  it  was  not  that 
of  Ruhler,  which  was  well  known,  nor  had 
it  the  least  resemblance  to  it.  The  evidence 
of  jjcveral  of  his  comrades,  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  hand-writing  with  some  regimen- 
tal lists,  undoubtedly  in  the  handwriting  of 
Ruhler,  proved  this  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  letter  from  Rotterdam  thus  was  mere- 
ly the  device  of  j?ome  unknown  friend  or 
confederate,  and  probably  resorted  to  only  to 
put  off  the  punishment  of  the  accused.  How 
indeed,  if  Ruhler  was  really  implicated  in 
the  robbery,  should  he  have  thus  cast  suspi- 
cion upon  himself?  If  liis  object  had  been 
merely  to  preserve  the  innkecjicr  and  his 
friends  from  the  torture,  lie  would  have  as- 
sumed Fomc  other  naTue.  In  all  probahilily, 
therefore,  ^()[^)o  third  party,  implicated  in 
the  robbery,  had  availed  himself  of  the  ac- 
cidental   disappearance   of   the   corporal  to 
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throw  the  suspicion  of  the  robbery  upon  him, 
and  to  exculpate  the  guilty  parties,  who,  if 
brought  to  the  torture,  might  be  induced  to 
disclose  the  names  of  all  their  associates.  To 
prevent  this  was  probably  the  object  of  the 
letter.  This,  at  least,  was  the  prevailing 
opinion. 

The  strongest  efforts  were  now  made  to 
discover  the  true  writer  of  the  letter ;  and 
meantime  the  torture  was  put  off,  when  two 
other  important  witnesses  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  stage.  Neither  had  the  least 
connexion  with  the  other  ;  nay,  the  circum- 
stances which  they  narrated  appeared  in 
some  respects  contradictory,  and  while  they 
threw  light  on  the  subject  in  one  quarter, 
they  only  served  to  darken  it  in  another. 

A  merchant  in  the  town,  who  dealt  in  dif- 
ferent wares,  and  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Madame  Andrecht's  house,  had  been  ab- 
sent on  a  journey  of  business  during  the 
discover)'  of  the  robbery,  and  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  j  udicial  proceedings.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  returned  and  heard  the  story  of 
the  robbery,  when  he  voluntarily  presented 
himself  next  morning  before  the  authorities, 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  said  of  making  impor- 
tant revelations,  which  might  have  the  effect 
of  averting  destruction  from  the  innocent. 
In  the  public  coach  he  had  already  heard 
some  particulars  of  the  case,  and  had  form- 
ed his  own  conjectures  ;  but  since  his  return, 
these  conjectures  had  with  him  grown  into 
convictions,  and  he  had  not  closed  an  eye 
from  the  apprehension  that  his  disclosures 
might  come  too  late.  Had  he  returned  soon- 
er, matters  would  never  have  reached  this 
length. 

At  the  time  when  the  robbery  must  have 
taken  place,  he  had  been  in  the  town.  The 
carpenter,  Isaac  Van  C — ,  called  upon 
him  one  day,  begging  the  loan  of  the  boat, 
which  he  was  in  the  custom  of  using  for  the 
transport  of  bales  and  heavy  packages  to 
different  quarters  of  the  town.  The  boat 
generally  lay  behind  the  merchant's  house, 
close  to  his  warehouse,  which  was  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  town  fosse  already  allu- 
ded to.  Isaac  assured  him  he  would  require 
the  boat  only  for  a  night  or  two,  and  would 
take  care  that  it  was  returned  in  the  morn- 
ing in  good  condition.  To  the  question  why 
he  wanted  the  boat  at  night,  he,  after  some 


hesitation,  returned  for  answer,  that  he  had 
engaged  to  transport  the  furnittire  of  some 
people  who  were  removing,  and  who  had 
their  own  reasons  for  not  doing  so  in  day- 
light, implying  that  they  were  taking  French 
leave  of  their  creditors.  "  And  you  propose 
to  lend  yourself  to  such  a  transaction  ?"  said 
the  merchant,  peremptorily  refusing  the  loan 
of  the  boat.  The  carpenter  interrupted  him; 
that  his  real  object  was  only  to  amuse  him- 
self in  fishing  with  some  of  his  comrades : 
and  that  he  had  only  not  stated  that  at  first, 
as  the  merchant  might  be  apprehensive  that 
the  operation  would  dirty  his  boat.  The 
merchant  at  last  yielded  to  the  continued 
requests  of  the  carpenter,  and  agreed  to 
lend  him  the  boat,  but  upon  the  express  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  returned  to  its  place 
in  the  morning.  In  this  respect  the  carpen- 
ter kept  his  word  ;  when  the  merchant  went 
to  his  warehouse  in  the  morning,  he  saw  the 
carpenter  and  his  apprentice  engaged  in  fas- 
tening thfe  boat.  They  went  away  without 
observing  him.  It  struck  him,  how^evcr,  a« 
singular,  that  they  appeared  to  have  with 
them  neither  nets  nor  fishing  tackle  of  any 
kind.  He  examined  the  boat,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  it  perfectly  clean  and  dr}', 
whereas,  if  used  for  fishing,  it  would  proba- 
bly have  been  found  half-filled  with  water, 
and  dirty  enough.  In  this  particular,  then 
the  carpenter  had  been  detected  in  an  un- 
truth. The  boat  had  not  been  fastened  to 
its  usual  place ;  the  merchant  jumped  int . 
it  for  that  purpose,  and  from  a  crevice  in  the 
side  he  saw  something  protruding;  he  tcok 
it  out ;  it  was  a  couple  of  silver  forks  w rap- 
ped in  paper.  Thus  the  carpenters  fir.-t 
version  of  the  story — as  to  the  purpose  fc. 
which  he  wanted  the  boat — was  the  true  cr.» 
after  all.  He  had  been  assisting  some  bank- 
rupt to  carry  off  his  effects.  Angry  at  hav- 
ing been  thus  deceived,  the  merchant  pu: 
the  forks  in  his  pocket,  and  set  forthwith  tr. 
his  way  to  Isaac's.  The  carpenter,  his  ap- 
prentice, and  his  housekeeper,  were  in  the 
workshop.  He  produced  the  forks.  "These, 
said  he,  *'  are  what  you  have  left  in  my  boa* 
Did  you  use  these  to  eat  your  fish  with  ?'* 

The  three  were  visibly  embarrassed.  The} 
cast  stolen  glances  upon  one  another ;  no  out 
ventured  to  speak.  The  housekeeper  fir^' 
recovered  her  compt^«^urr.     She   stammers 
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out,  "  that  he  must  not  think  ill  of  them ; 
that  her  master  had  only  been  assisting  some 
people  who  were  leaving  the  town  quietly, 
to  remove  their  furniture  and  effects."  As 
the  transaction  was  unquestionably  not  of  the 
most  creditable  character^  this  might  account 
for  the  visible  embarrassment  they  betrayed ; 
wheo  be  demanded,  however,  the  names  of 
the  parties  whose  effects  they  had  been  re- 
moving, no  answer  was  forthcoming.  The 
carpenter  at  last  told  him  he  was  not  at  lib- 
erty to  disclose  them  then,  but  that  he  should 
learn  them  afterwards.  All  three  pressingly 
entreated  him  to  be  silent  as  to  this  matter. 
He  was  so ;  but  in  the  meantime  made  in- 
quiry quietly  as  to  who  had  left  the  town, 
though  without  success.  Shortly  after,  his 
joorney  took  place,  and  the  transaction  had 
worn  out  of  mind,  till  recalled  to  his  recol- 
lection on  his  return,  when  he  was  made 
aware  of  the  whole  history  of  the  robbery ; 
and  forthwith  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  some 
shameful  plot  to  implicate  the  innocent,  and 
to  shield  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  the 

true  criminals,  namely,  Isaac  Van  C , 

his  apprentice,  and  housekeeper,  the  leading 
witnesses,  in  fact,  against  the  unfortunate 
dragoon. 

The  criminal  proceedings,  in  consequence 
of  these  disclosures,  took  a  completely  dif- 
ferent turn.  The  merchant  was  a  witness 
entirely  above  suspicion.  True,  there  was 
here  only  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  ei- 
ther to  the  innocence  of  the  dragoon,  or  the 
guilt  of  the  carpenter ;  but  the  moral  con- 
Wction  to  which  his  statement  gave  rise  in 
the  mind  of  the  judge  was  so  strong,  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  issue  an  immediate  or- 
der for  the  arrest  of  the  carpenter  and  his 
companions,  before  publicity  should  be  given 
to  the  merchant's  disclosures.  No  sooner 
were  they  apprehended,  than  a  strict  scru- 
tiny was  made  in  the  carpenter's  house. 

This  measure  was  attended  with  the  most 
complete  success.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  trifles,  the  whole  of  the  effects  which 
had  been  abstracted  from  Madame  An- 
drecht's,  were  found  in  the  house.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  prisoners  produced  a  very 
different  result  from  those  of  Nicholas  aiid 
bia  comrades.  True,  they  denied  the  charges, 
bat  they  did  so  with  palpable  confusion,  and 
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their  statements  abounded  in  the  grossest 
contradictions  of  each  other  and  even  of 
themselves.  They  came  to  recriminations 
and  mutual  accusations;  and,  being  threat- 
ened with  the  torture,  they  at  last  offered  to 
make  a  full  confession.  The  substance  of 
their  admissions  were  as  follows : 

Isaac  Van  C ,  his  apprentice,  and  his 

housekeeper,  were  the  real  perpetrators  of 
the  robbery  at  Madame  Andrecht's.  Who 
had  first  suggested  to  them  the  design  does 
not  appear  from  the  evidence.  But  with  the 
old  lady's  house  and  its  arrangements  they 
were  as  fully  acquainted  as  the  dragoon. 
The  apprentice,  when  formerly  in  the  service 
of  another  master,  had  wrought  in  it,  and 
knew  every  corner  of  it  thoroughly.  They 
had  borrowed  the  boat  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  access  across  the  canal  into  the  gar- 
den, and  used  it  for  carrying  off  the  stolen 
property,  as  already  mentioned.  On  the 
morning  when  the  robbery  became  public, 
the  master  and  the  apprentice  had  mingled 
with  the  crowd  to  learn  what  reports  were 
in  circulation  on  the  subject.  Among  other 
things  the  apprentice  had  heard  that  the  wool- 
spinner's  wife  had  unhesitatingly  expressed 
her  suspicions  against  the  Blue  Dragoon.  Of 
this  he  informed  his  comrades,  and  they,  de- 
lighted at  finding  so  convenient  a  scapegoat 
for  averting  danger  from  themselves,  forth- 
with formed  the  infernal  design  of  directing 
by  every  means  in  their  power  the  suspi- 
cions of  justice  against  the  innkeeper. 

The  apprentice  entered  the  drinking^room 
of  the  innkeeper,  and  called  for  some  schnaps, 
at  the  same  time  asking  for  a  coal  to  light 
his  pipe.  While  the  innkeeper  went  out  to 
fetch  the  coal,  the  apprentice  took  the  op- 
portunity of  slipping  the  widow's  memoran- 
dum-book, which  he  had  brought  in  his  pock- 
ety betwixt  the  drawers.  He  succeeded,  and 
the  consequences  followed  as  the  culprits 
had  foreseen  ;  the  house  was  searched,  the 
book  found,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the 
dragoon's  guilt  established. 

If  these  confessions  were  to  be  trusted, 
thedragoon  and  his  family  seemed  exculpated 
from  any  actual  participation  in  the  robbery. 
Still,  there  were  circumstances  which  these 
confessions  did  not  clear  up;  some  grave 
points  of  doubt  remain  unexplained.  That 
the  caipeoter  had  himself  pledged  the  silver 
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plate  with  the  wood-merchant,  without  hav- 
ing received  it  from  Nicholas,  was  now  like- 
ly enough ;  he  had  accused  him,  probably, 
only  to  screen  himself.  But  how  came  Nich- 
olas' handkerchief  to  be  found  at  the  side  of 
the  hedge  ?  How  came  the  excise  receipt, 
Avhich  belonged  to  him,  to  be  used  as  a  match 
by  the  thieves  ?  The  carpenter  and  his  com- 
rades declared  that  as  to  these  facts  they 
knew  nothing ;  and  as  they  had  now  no  in- 
ducement to  conceal  the  truth,  there  could 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  their  statement 
might,  in  thc.-c  particulars,  ho  depended 
upon. 

The  suspicion  again  aro.-c  that  other  ac- 
complices must  be  concerned  in  the  affair  ; 
and  the  subject  of  the  letter  from  the  corpo- 
ral who  had  deserted,  became  anew  the  sub- 
ject of  attention.  If  not  written  by  himself, 
it  might  have  been  written  by  another  at  his 
suggestion,  and  in  one  way  or  other  he  might 
liavc  a  connexion  with  the  mysterious  sub- 
ject of  the  robbery. 

h\  fact,  while  the  proceedings  against  the 
carpenter  and  his  associates  were  in  progress, 
an  incident  had  occurred,  which  could  not 
fail  to  awaken  curiosity  and  attention  with 
regard  to  this  letter.     The  schoolmaster  of  a 
village  about  a  league   from  the  town  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  authorities,  exhib- 
ited a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  nothing  ap- 
peared but  the  name  Joseph  Christian  Rub- 
ier, and  inquired  whether,  shortly  before,  a 
letter  in  this    handwriting   and    subscribed 
with  this  name,  had  not  been  transmitted  to 
the  court  ?     On  comparing  the  handwriting 
of  the  letter  with  the  paper  exhibited  by  the 
schoolmaster,  it  was  unquestionable  that  both 
were  the  production  of  the  same  hand. 
The  statement  of  the  schoolmaster  was  this: 
In  the  village  where  he  resided,  there  was 
a  deaf  and  dumb  young  man,  named  Henry 
Ifechting,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  parish 
to  the  schoolmaster  for  board  and  education. 
He  had  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  unfor- 
tunate youth  the  art  of  writing ;  so  perfectly, 
indeed,  that  he  could  communicate  with  any 
one  by  means  of  a  slate  and  slate-pencil 
which  he  always  carried  about  with  them. 
He  also  wrote  so  fair  a  hand,  that  he  was 
em|)Ioyed  by  many  persons,  and  even  some- 
times by  the  authorities,  to  transcribe  or  copy 
"Writings  for  them.      Some  time  before,  an 


unknown  person  had  appeared  in  the  village, 
had  inquired  after  the  deaf  and  dumb  young 
man  in  the  schoolmaster's  absence,  and  had 
taken  him  with  him  to  the  alehouse  to  write 
out  something  for  him.  The  unknown  had 
called  for  a  private  room,  ordered  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and,  by  means  of  the  slate,  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  wanted  him  to  make  a 
clean  copy  of  the  draft  of  a  letter  which  hp 
produced.  Hechting  did  so  at  once  without 
suspicion.  Still,  the  contents  of  the  letter 
appeared  to  him  of  a  peculiar  and  question- 
able kind,  and  the  whole  demeanour  of  the 
stranger  evinced  restlessness  and  anxietv. 
When  he  came,  however,  to  add  the  addre>> 

of   the  letter,  *'To   Herr  Van  der  R , 

Burgomaster  of  M ,"  he  hesitated  to  do 


so,  and  yielded  only  to  the  pressing  entrea- 
ties of  the  stranger,  who  paid  him  a  gulden 
for  his  trouble,  requesting  him  to  preserve 
strict  silence  as  to  the  whole  affair. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  young  man,  when  he 
began  to  reflect  on  the  matter,  felt  more  and 
more  convinced  that  he  had  unconsciously 
been  made  a  party  to  some  illegal  transac- 
tion. He  at  last  confessed  the  whole  to  his 
instructor,  who  at  once  perceived  that  there 
existed  a  close  connexion  between  the  inci- 
dent which  had  occurred  and  the  criminal 
procedure  in  the  noted  case  of  the  robbery. 
The  letter  of  the  corporal  had  already  got 
into  circulation  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was 
plainly  the  one  which  his  pupil  had  been 
employed  to  copy.  The  schoolmaster,  at  his 
own  hand,  set  on  foot  a  small  preliminary 
inquiry.  He  hastened  to  the  innkeeper  of 
the  village  inn,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
recollect  the  stranger  who  some  days  before 
had  ordered  a  private  room  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  who  had  been  for  some  time  shut 
up  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  lad.  The  host 
remembered  the  circumstance,  but  did  not 
know  the  man.  His  wife,  however,  recol- 
lected that  she  had  seen  him  talking  on  terms 
of  cordial  familiarity  with  the  corn-miller, 
Ovcrblink,  as  he  was  resting  at  the  inn  with 
his  carts.  The  schoolmaster  repaired  on  the 
spot  to  Overblink,  inquired  who  was  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  conversed  and  shaken 
hands  some  days  before  at  the  inn  ;  and  the 
miller,  without  much  hesitation,  answered 
that  he  remembered  the  day,  the  circuni- 
stance,  and  the  man,  very  v  ell ;  and  that  the 
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latter  was  his  old  acquaintance  the  baker, 

H ,  from  the  town.     TJie  schoolmaster 

hastened  to  lay  these  particulars  before  the 
authorities. 

How,  then,  was  the  well-known  baker, 
II .  implicated  in  this  affair,  which  seem- 
ed gradually  to  be  expanding  itself  so  strange- 
ly? The  facts  as  to  the  robbery  itself  seem- 
cd  exhausted  by  the  confessions  of  the  car- 
penter and  his  associates.  They  alone  had 
broken  into  the  house — ^they  alone  had  car- 
ried off  and  appropriated  the  stolen  articles. 
And  yet,  if  the  baker  was  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  matter,  what  could  be  his 
motive  for  mixing  himself  up  with  the  trans- 
action, ami  writing  letters,  as  if  to  avert  sus- 
picion from  those  who  had  first  been  accus- 
ed ?  Was  his  motive  simply  compassion  ? 
Was  he  aware  of  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  crime.,  and  its  true  perpetrators  ?  Did 
lie  know  that  the  Blue  Dragoon  was  inno- 
cent ?  But  if  so,  why  employ  this  mysteri- 
ous and  circuitous  mode  of  assisting  him  ? 
Why  resort  to  this  anxious  precaution  of 
employing  a  deaf  and  dumb  lad  as  his  aman- 
uensis ?  why  such  signs  of  restlessness  and 
apprehension — such  anxious  injunctions  of 
^ilence  ?  Plainly  the  baker  was  not  entirely 
ianocent :  this  was  the  conviction  left  on  the 
minds  of  the  judges ;  for  it  was  now  recol- 
lected that  this  baker  was  the  same  person 
^ho,  on  the  morning  when  the  robbery  was 
detected,  had  contrived  to  make  his  way  in- 
to the  house  along  with  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice. It  was  he  who  had  lifted  from  the 
ground  the  match  containing  the  half-burnt 
receipt,  and  handed  it  to  the  officers  present. 
His  excessive  zeal  had  even  attracted  atten- 
^on  before.  Had  he  then  broken  into  the 
house  independently  of  the  carpenter  ?  Had 
lie,  too.  committed  a  robbery — and  was  he 
agitated  by  the  fear  of  its  detection  ?  But 
ail  the  stolen  articles  had  been  recovered, 
and  all  of  them  had  been  found  with  the 
urpeiiter.  The  mystery,  for  the  moment, 
•'^eemed  only  increased ,  but  it  was  about  to 
l/e  cleared  up  in  a  way  wonderful  enough, 
jut  entirely  satisfactory. 

While  the  schoolmaster  and  the  miller 
0\erblink  were  detained  at  tlie  Council- 
clumber,  the  baker  H was  taken  into 


which  we  shall  immediate] v  advert.  From 
his  disclosures,  a  warrant  was  also  issued  for 
thc  apprehension  of  the  wool-spinner,  Leen- 

dert  Van  N and  his  wife — the  same  who 

had  at  first  circulated  the  reports  and  suspi- 
cions against  the  dragoon  ;  and  who  had  af- 
terwards given  such  plausible,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, such  frank  and  sincere  information 
against  him  before  the  court.  Both  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  making  off;  but  the. 
pursuit  of  justice  was  successful — befora 
evening  they  were  brought  back  and  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

The  criminal  procedure  now  proceeded 
rapidly  to  a  close,  but  it  related  to  a  quite 
different  matter  from  the  robbery.  This  third 
association  of  culprits,  it  appeared,  had  as 
little  to  do  with  the  carpenter  and  his  com- 
rades as  these  had  with  the  dragoon  and  his 
inmates.  But  for  the  housebreaking,  in  whicli 
the  persons  last  arrested  had  no  share,  the 
real  crime  in  which  they  were  concerned, 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  never  havo 
seen  the  light. 

The  following  disclosures  were  the  result 
of  the  confessions  of  the  guilty,  and  of  the 
other  witnesses  who  were  examined. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  June,  there 
were  assembled  in  the  low  and  dirty  cham- 
ber of  the  woolspinner,  Leendert  Van  N , 

a  party  of  card-players.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  this  quarter  of  the  town  was 
in  a  great  measure  inhabited  by  the  disrepu- 
table portion  of  the  public — only  a  few 
houses,  like  those  of  Madame  Andrecht,  be- 
ing occupied  by  the  better  classes.  The 
gamblers  were  the  Corporal  Ruhler,  of  the 
company  of  Le  Lery,  then  lying  in  garrison 

in  the  place,  the  master  baker  H ,  and 

the  host  himself,  Leendert  Van  N .    The 

party  were  old  acquaintances ;  they  hated 
£^nd  despised  each  other,  but  a  community  of 
interests  and  pursuits  drew  them  together. 

The  baker  and  corporal  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted ;  the  former  baked  the  bread  for 
the  garrison  company,  the  latter  had  the 
charge  of  receiving  it  from  him.  The  cor- 
poral had  soon  detected  various  frauds  com- 
mitted by  the  baker,  and  gave  the  baker  the 
choice  of  denouncing  them  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  or  sliaring  with  him  the  profits  of 
the  fraud.      The  baker  naturally  chose  the 


^  '->tody.    A  long  and  circumstantial  confes- 

waii  the    result,  to  the   particulars   of  l latter,  but  hated  the  corpoial  a^  inurh  as  he 
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feared  him  ;  while  the  latter  made  him  con- 
tinually feel  how  completely  he  considered 
him  in  his  power. 

A  still  deadlier  enmity  existed  between 
the  corporal  and  the  wool-spinner  and  his 
wife.  The  latter  had  formerly  supplied  the 
garrison  with  gaiters  and  other  articles  of 
clothing,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  corporal  had  been  the  means  of  depriv- 
ing him  of  this  commission,  by  which  he  had 
suffered  materially.  But  the  corporal  had 
still  a  good  deal  in  his  power ;  he  might  be 
the  means  of  procuring  other  orders,  and  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  suppress  any 
appearance  of  irritation,  and  even  to  appear 
to  court  his  favour. 

Such  an  association  as  that  which  subsist- 
ed among  these  comrades,  where  each  hates 
and  suspects  the  other,  and  nothing  but  the 
tie  of  a  common  interest  unites  them,  can 
never  be  of  long  duration.  The  moment  is 
sure  to  arrive  when  the  spark  falls  upon  the 
mine  which  has  been  so  long  prepared,  and 
the  explosion  takes  place,  the  more  fearful 
the  longer  it  has  been  delayed. 

These  worthy  associates  were  playing 
cards  on  the  evening  above-mentioned :  they 
quarrelled ;  and  the  quarrel  became  more 
and  more  embittered.  The  long-suppressed 
hatred  on  the  part  of  the  baker  and  the 
wool-spinner  burst  forth.  The  corporal  re- 
torted in  terms  equally  offensive  ;  he  applied 
to  them  the  epithets  which  they  deserved. 
From  woi  ds  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and 
deadly  weapons  were  laid  hold  of  on  both 
sides.  But  two  male  foes  and  a  female  fury, 
arrayed  on  one  side,  were  too  much  even  for 
a  soldier.  The  corporal,  seized  and  pinion- 
ed from  behind  by  the  woman,  fell  under  the 
blows  of  the  wool-spinner.  As  yei  the  ba- 
ker had  rather  hounded  on  the  others  than 
actually  interfered  in  the  scuffle ;  but  when 
the  corporal,  stretched  on  the  floor,  and  his 
head  bleeding  from  a  blow  on  the  corner  of 
the  table,  which  he  had  received  in  falling, 
began  to  utter  loud  curses  against  them,  and 
to  threaten  them  all  with  public  exposure — 
particularly  that  deceitful  scoundrel  the  ba- 
ker— the  latter,  prompted  either  by  fear  or 
hatred,  whispered  to  the  woolspinner  and 
his  wife  that  now  was  the  time  to  make  an 
end  of  him  at  once ;  and  that  if  they  did 
not,  they  were  ruined. 


The  deadly  counsel  was  adopted  ;  they  fell 
upon  the  corporal :  with  a  few  blows  life  was 
extinct ;  the  corpse,  swimming  in  blood,  lay 
at  their  feet.  The  deed  was  irrevocable ; 
all  three  had  shared  in  it ;  all  were  alike 
guilty,  and  had  the  same  reason  to  tremble 
at  the  terrors  of  the  law.  With  the  body 
still  warm  at  their  feet,  they  entered  into  a 
solemn  mutual  engagement  to  be  true  to  each 
other ;  to  preserve  inviolable  secresy  as  to 
the  crime ;  and  to  extinguish,  so  far  as  in 
them  lay,  every  trace  of  its  commission. 

On  the  night  of  the  murder,  they  had  de- 
vised no  plan  for  washing  out  the  blood,  and 
removing  the  body,  which  of  course  requir- 
ed to  be  disposed  of,  so  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  Ruhler  might  cause  no  suspicion. 
The  terrors  of  conscience,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  the  consequences  of  their  crime 
had  too  completely  occupied  their  minds  for 
the  moment.  The  next  morning,  however, 
they  met  again  at  the  woolspinner's  house  to 
arrange  their  plans.  Suddenly  a  noise  was 
heard  in  the  street — it  was  the  commotion 
caused  by  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  the 
robbery  of  Madame  Andrecht's.  The  cul- 
prits stood  pale  and  confounded.  What  was 
more  probable  than  that  an  immediate  search 
in  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  or  of  the  stolen 
articles,  would  take  place  into  every  house 
of  this  suspected  and  disreputable  quarter. 
The  wool-spinner's  house  was  the  next  to 
that  which  had  been  robbed  ;  the  flooring  wa5 
at  that  moment  wet  with  blood;  the  body  of 
the  murdered  corporal  lay  in  the  cellar. 
Immediate  measures  must  be  resorted  to  to 
stop  the  apprehended  search,  till  time  could 
be  found  for  removing  the  body. 

The  object,  then,  was  to  give  to  the  au- 
thorities such  hints  as  should  induce  them  to 
pass  over  the  houses  of  the  baker  and  the 
wool-spinner.  The  wool-spinner'«  wife  had 
the  merit  of  devising  the  infernal  project 
which  occurred  to  them.  The  Blue  Dra- 
goon was  to  be  the  victim.  A  robbery  haJ 
taken  place.  Why  might  he  not  have  been 
the  criminal }  He  had  often  scaled  the 
hedge — had  often  entered  the  house  at  night 
during  his  courtship.  But  then  a  corrobora- 
ting circumstance  might  be  required  to 
ground  the  suspicion.  It  was  supplied  by 
the  possession  of  a  handkerchief  which  ho 
had    accidentally  dropt   in   her   house,  aiul 
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vrhich  she  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
restore  to  him.  It  might  be  placed  in  any 
spot  thej  thought  fit,  and  the  first  links  in 
the  cbaio  of  iuspicion  were  clear. 

The  inrention  of  the  baker  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  wool- spinner's  wife.  One  token 
wa5  nut  enough ;  a  second  proof  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dragoon  in  Madame  Andrecht's 
bouse  must  be  devised.  The  baker  had  one 
day  been  concluding  a  bargain  with  a  peas- 
ant before  the  house  of  the  dragoon.  He 
required  a  bit  of  paper  to  make  some  calcu- 
lation, and  asked  the  host  for  some,  who 
handed  him  an  old  excise  permit,  telling  him 
to  make  his  calculations  on  the  back.  This 
>crap  of  paper  the  baker  still  had  in  his 
pocket-book.  This  would  undoubtedly  com- 
promise the  dragoon.  But  then  it  bore  the 
name  and  handwriting  of  the  baker  on  the 
back.  This  portion  of  it  was  accordingly 
burnt ;  the  date  and  the  signature  of  the  ex- 
cise officer  were  enough  for  the  diabolical 
purpose  it  was  intended  to  effect.  It  was 
roOed  up  into  a  match,  and  deposited  by  the 
baker  (who,  as  already  said,  had  contrived 
to  make  his  way  along  with  the  police  into 
the  bouse)  upon  the  floor,  where  he  pre- 
tended to  find  it,  and  delivered  it  to  the  au- 
thorities. 

The  machinations  of  these  wretches  were 
unconsciously  assisted  by  those  of  the  car- 
penter and  his  confederates.  The  suspicion 
which  the  handkerchief  and  the  match  had 
originated^  the  finding  of  the  pocket-book 
^vitbin  the  house  of  the  dragoon  appeared  to 
confirm  and  complete — an  accidental  concur- 
rence of  two  independent  plots,  both  resort- 
ed to  from  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  having  in  view  the  same  infernal 
object. 

But  this  object,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
baker  and  the  wool-spianer,  had  been  too 
effectually  attained.  They  had  wished  to  ex- 
cite suspicion  against  Nicholas,  only  with  the 
view  of  gaining  time  to  remove  the  corpse, 
and  efface  the  traces  of  the  murder.  This 
had  been  efiected — ^their  intrigue  had  served 
its  purpose ;  and  they  could  not  but  feel 
.^ome  remorse  at  the  idea  that  an  innocent 
person  should  be  thereby  brought  to  ruin. 
The  strange  intervention  of  chance — the 
finding  of  the  pocket-liook,  the  accusation 
'»y  tho  carpenter,  filled  them  with  a  secret 


terror;  they  trembled;  their  consciences 
again  awoke.  The  thought  of  the  torture, 
which  awaited  the  unfortunate  innkeeper, 
struck  them  with  horror.  It  was  not  the  or- 
dinary fear  of  guilty  men,  afraid  of  the  dis- 
closures of  an  accomplice — for  the  dragoon 
knew  nothing,  he  could  say  nothing  to  com- 
promise them — it  was  a  feeling  implanted 
by  a  Divine  power,  which  seemed  irresisti- 
bly to  impel  them  to  use  their  endeavors  to 
avert  his  fate. 

They  met,  they  consulted  as  their  plans. 
A  scheme  occurred  to  them  which  prom- 
ised to  serve  a  double  purpose — by  which 
delay  might  be  obtained  for  Nicholas,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  might  be  made  the  means 
of  permanently  ensuring  their  own  safety. 
To  resuscitate  the  murdered  Corporal  Rub- 
ier in  another  quarter,  and  to  charge  him 
with  the  guilt  of  the  robbery,  might  serve 
both  ends.  It  gave  a  chance  of  escape  to 
Nicholas ;  it  accounted  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  corporal.  Hence  the  letter 
which  represented  bim  as  alive,  as  the  per- 
petrator of  the  robbery,  and  as  a  deserter 
flying  to  another  country  j  which  they 
thought  would  very  naturally  put  a  stop  to 
all  further  inquiry  after  him. 

But  their  plan  was  too  fin  el}'  spun,  and 
the  very  precautions  to  which  they  had  re- 
sorted,, led,  as  sometimes  happens,  to  dis- 
covery. If  they  had  been  satisfied  to  allow 
the  proposed  letter  to  be  copied  out  by  the 
wool-spinner's  wife,  as  she  olTered,  to  be 
taken  by  her  to  Rotterdam,  and  put  into  the 
post,  suspicion  could  hardly  have  been  awa- 
kened against  them  :  the  handwriting  of  the 
woman,  who  had  seldom  occasion  to  ubc  the 
pen,  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  bur- 
gomaster or  the  court.  The  deaf  and  dumb 
youth,  to  whom  they  resorted  as  their  copy- 
ist, betrayed  them  :  step  by  step  they  were 
traced  out — and,  between  fear  and  hope,  a 
full  confession  was  at  last  extorted  from 
them. 

Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
the  parties  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
house-breaking  as  well  as  in  the  murder,  and 
carried  into  effect  against  all  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  wool-spinner's  wife, 
who  died  during  her  confinement.  The 
wool-spinner  alone  exhibited  any  ?<igns  of 
penitence. 
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•  REJECTED  ADDRESSES." 

BY  M.  Ll.  \V.  H. 

*•  Love  luc,  you  lore  my  dog,"  the  proverb  sJa>ctli, 
In  other  words,  who  loves  my  dog,  loves  mo, 
It  grttatest  love  for  canine  race  displaycth, 
And  is  the  boast  of  friendship's  votary ; 
It  was  the  motto  of  a  certain  brewer, 
Who  also  was  inclined  to  be  a  wooer. 

He  was  a  man  whose  a^c, — but  age  and  I, 

"Once  on  a  time"  (aschildrenM pet  books  soy,) 

Fell  out  with  one  another, — so  I'll  try 

Ilia  tale  of  grief  to  tell,— yet  not  betray 

The  treasured  secret.    Samuel  Browning  Slash, 

Such  was  his  name, — his  favourite  dog  was  Dash. 

His  name  was  well  applied— his  guardians  four, 
An  insight  in  the  future  must  have  had  ; 
*•  Brown"  he  was  christened, — brown  he  ever  wore  ; 
And  brown  the  ale,  which  made  his  small  heart  glad, 
In  short  a  '*  Brownie"  he, — all  save  his  head, 
And  that  was  as  a  crimson  poppy,  red. 

The  damsel  of  his  choice  was  fair  and  shy. 
And  was  a  reigning  belle  about  the  city. 
Could  boast  a  cheek  unrivalled  in  its  dye. 
Was  counted  by  her  beaux,  as  rich  and  witty— 
She  was  romantic  too,  loved  her  own  way, 
And  o'er  her  saitors  held  imperious  sway. 

On  a  warm  afternoon,  our  hero  sat 
Before  an  open  window,  he  had  placed 
His  elbow  on  a  polished  table  that 
With  sundry  papers  and  a  pipe  was  graced, 
About  his  auburn  wig  his  fingers  strayed, 
And  now  and  then,  he  with  his  signet  played. 

Dush,  huge  and  drowsy,  stood  beside  his  knee. 
Occasionally  with  a  wistful  eye, 
Would  gaze  up  in  his  master's  face  to  see 
What  his  opinion  was  of  air  and  sk}'. 
Whether  there  was  a  chance  or  not  of  taking, 
A  walk  without — for  much  he  needed  waking. 

Aud  Sammy  patted  kindly  Doph's  head, 

And  then  gazed  on  the  signet,  huge  and  mn^sy — 

Then  on  its  surface  the  inscription  read  ; 

(The  stone,  cornelian,  look'd  exceeding  glassy,) 

And  *'  love  me,  love  my  dog,"  he  pondered  o'er, 

Until  the  huge  town  clock  chimed  loudly  four, 

Then  up  )i»  rose  and  from  a  curving  liuok, 
Placed  near  the  pe^s,  on  which  \\U  rattan  rc^tetl ; 
His  broad  brimni'd  hat,  quite  leisurely  he  took. 
And  with  it  and  lii-<  walking  slick  iiivesti'd 
Forih  sauntered  he,  majestic  in  \m  pride. 
And  merrily  Dash  trotted  liy  his  sido. 

Ere  long  the  suitor  leuelu'd  hi^^  dcsliiied  linv(  n, 
Htind<<oine,  he  thouuiit  he  looked,— perhaps  was  rijihl ; 
With  auburn  wing  fre.^h  curled,  iiud  eliin  clean  shaven 
While  his  sold  bended  eanc  looked  douldy  briolit, 
*•  \o\v  Auj|;eli(|ue,"  thousht  lie,  I  tlo  i\Ay  lln'e, 
Thv  lienrt,  nnd  hand,  nnd  fortu'ie  to  (Lmi>  nn\*' 

He  rung  and  uiiss  tuliuitled, — gave  his  card, 
Aud  then  wa.<4  iifhcrod  iu  a  eurtained  room. 


There  lay  (he  poems  of  some  gifted  bard. 
And  here  stood  splendid  vases  of  perfume ; 
And  Bronning  gazing,  wondered  womankind 
Pleasure  in  trifle?,  such  as  these,  could  find. 

"  For  now"  quoth  he, "  1  would  not  give  a  fig. 
For  all  the  trumpery  the  whole  room  contains  : 
And  I  will  wager  my  best  auburn  wig — 
And  the  most  costly  of  my  clouded  canes — 
That  ere  the  golden  honeymoon  shall  wane, 
I'll  teach  her  to  det^pisc  these  baubles  vain." 

Dash  now  most  gently  whined  his  approbation. 

Of  all  his  master  did  propose  to  do, 

And  inwaidly  hoped  the  negotiation — 

Would  take  the  course  friend  Samuel  had  in  view. 

Fair  readers  mine,  believe  not  Dash  a  sinner, 

If  his  romance  was  centred  in  a  dinner. 

Just  ut  this  moment  opened  wide  the  door, 
Ani^elique  entered,  lovely  as  a  rose, — 
( My  simile  hath  of>  been  used  before, — 
Aud  the  great  power  of  bad  example  showh 
So  frequently  indeed  'tis  claimed  by  all, 
I  dare  not  boast  it  as  original.) 

But  for  my  story, — when  she  saw  hiseyc^, 

Resting  upon  her  with  delighted  stare,— 

(They  might  have  match'd  the  emerald's  liche^i  d*r 

For  of  a  polished  green  his  glasses  were ;) 

She  tittered  slightly  ;  Samuel  gave  a  sigh, — 

And  Dash's  whine  fill'd  up  the  symphony. 

And  now  our  lover  anxiously  tunied  round, 

He  did  not  know  precisely  what  to  say  ; 

And  to  his  consternation  soon  he  found. 

Like  many  a  braver  man ; — he  paused  half  way 

What  should  he  call  her?  he  felt  strangely  queer. 

And  caught  himself  beginning  with  "my  dear." 

That  would  not  do, — and  he  must  try  again, 
He  gazed  upon  the  curtains,  chairs  and  floor. 
He  in  the  windows  counted  every  pane, 
And  finally,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door — 
And  there  he  stood,  with  open  mouth,  tho'  uiutr. 
And  looking  very  much  the  fool  to  boot. 

At  last  the  lady  spoke,  it  broke  the  charm, 
"I  was  informed  you  wish'd  to  see  me,  sir." 
\o  heated  furnace  ever  glowed  more  wann — 
Than  did  the  brow  of  Sam,  he  turned  to  her. 
Then  down  before  her  FJlk  cased  feet  he  fell — 
His  passion  nnd  his  cheri.shed  hopes  to  tell. 


He  prais^ed  her  luindund  l)caul\  ; — in  conclusion. 
Spoke  of  *•  allowances"  (with  Bocrel  si];!i,) 
Aud  gir/.iug  on  her  cheek,  whose  bri(;i)t  stiA'usion 
Rivaled  the  crimson  of  the  sunset's  die, 
\  \-  (jiii'-k  5is  li^ht,  it  through  bis  fancy  tlcw, 
'  77/ /.v  was  the  roxcfite  blush,  sly  love's  own  proper  titic, 

Tho  hn|i|iy  thousht  new  coura^<;  to  him  lent. 
lie  took  within  hi<'  own  her  smull  white  hand, 
.Viid  then  descriheil  Wm^  (dd  esiQh]i>huient> 
I  Aud  all  ihe  alterations  ho  had  planned. 
j  Lar^'Iy  he  trcalejl  of  his  favorite  Da:*!!, 
'  Vii.i  <j)ok.'  of  licr,  *'  (he  future  Mr.-.  Sla>h." 

That  si'uleiH'c  >eali'd  his  doom,  the  ladv's  cheek 
I'liU'hcd  to  ihe  \<*ry  templi -,  rriu>.'«on  hish. 
Tlir  red  lip.'  wk^yv  loo  fimh   >;i-l  |o  >pcak. 
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Aod  darkly  flatbed  th8  glances  of  her  eye, 

Poor  Sam  perteired  Dot  tbb, — for  Io\c  had  tsvinc<I 

Ilii  chaplet  o'tr  his  eyesj  aud  he  \va»  blind. 

He  stooped  vilb  kisses  her  fair  hand  to  cover, 
Aod  from  bis  finger  did  his  5ignct  take. 
"  Love  me,  yoa  love  my  dog" — sighed  the  foud  lover. 
•*  And  ^011  will  wear  this  for  voiir  Samuers  sake  ?'' 
AUa?Le  softly  niurmur'd — *'  Anjcl  dear" 
Rcffud— rfrrircd,  a  box  upon  the  car  ! 

ML'Le  wai  poor  SJaiu's  asloiiit«hnicnt, — for  ho. 
Experienced  with  the  iubult,  artual  pain. 
Arid  he  looked  up.  rcinorso  and  fear  to  t<cc 
In  tlieyonng  lady's  face, — but  looked  hi  vain. 
Sbt-only  said  "Our  conference  is  o'er, 
Permit  :oe,  sir,  to  point  yon  to  ihn  door," 

Sim  took  the  biutand  from  the  houi$e  ])a:>ded  hr. 

Widi  llio  indignant  steps  of  wounded  pride. 

"lehourbrforc,  in  love  and  harmony 

H'  eaterej  it,  to  win  a  blooming  bride 

Cotslie  had  proved  most  false  although  most  fair, 

Aid  li.-'.Ac  he  turned,  brooding  o'er  his  despair. 

li^t  hour  bad  been  the  crisis  of  his  life, 
F  n:  liad  shown  the  heart  of  womankind, 
^''if]  vith  fierce  imprecatioDs  on  a  wife, 
Ai.!  ou  the  fickle  female  sex  combined, 
KMowed  to  love  and  cherish  faithful  Dash, 
LC  no  cr  should  there  be  a  Mrs.  Slash. 


MY  GHOST  STORY. 


BY  £.  E.  S. 


I  haye  been  thinking  to-day  of  the  quaint 
Tillage  where  some  of  my  earlier  days  were 
Pi«sed,  and  of  the  original  characters  who 
"i^ed  to  walk  its  streets  of  yore. 

^'  has  been  a  good  deal  modernized  of 
|ate  years,  but  at  the  time  to  which  [  refer, 
i^  9ras  an  old-fashioned  little  town,  peopled 
with  rather  an  old-fashioned  sort  of  folks.  But 
Ihere  was  one  little  stone  house,  rather  more 
aotique  than  all  the  rest,  and  vastly  more 
inhoijpitable  too ;  for  its  door  had  never  been 
opened  to  admit  a  visitor,  as  far  back  as  the 
annals  of  M.  could  be  made  to  testify  :  and 
the  morose  old  couple  who  inhabited  it  might 
have  come  out  of  the  ark  with  their  withered 
faces,  and  their  faded  old  time  garments. 
Tradition  said  they  had  been  wealthly  once, 
and  that  the  proud  old  woman  was  a  belle  in 
fct^r  youth.  It  was  strange  to  fancy  them 
f^yn  young;  and  it  must  have  been  a  long, 
^^^'^  time  since  pro.^perity  had  sunned  their 
lot:  for  they  had  been  occupying  the  little 


stone  house  at  M.  time  out  of  mind — living 
nobody  knew  how — but  it  muj<t  have  been 
in  poverty. 

They  were  cut  oflTrom  all  social  intercourse 
with  the  world — claiming  kindred  with  none, 
and  seemingly  scornful  of  all.  The  white 
haired  old  man  was  sometimes  seen  at  night- 
fall, coming  from  the  village  grocery,  and 
bearing  home  the  provisions  he  had  purchas- 
ed, with  the  air  of  one  who  carried  a  sceptre. 
No  knight  of  old  ever  bore  himself  more 
proudly  under  the  weight  of  his  glittering 
steel  armor,  tlian  did  old  Mr.  Woodleigh  be- 
neath his  burden  of  flour  or  bacon,  nor  did 
ever  polished  courtier  make  a  more  profound 
bow  than  he,  to  those  he  chanced  to  meet ; 
but  the  bow  was  all,  smiles  and  words  he 
was  never  known  to  use. 

His  wife  was  never  seen  except  on  Sunday 
mornings,  as  she  walked  to  and  from  church. 
On  these  occasions  her  costume  was  a  never 
failing  source  of  entertainment  to  me,  and 
even  an  antiquarian  might  have  been  puz- 
zled to  what  period  to  assign  the  several 
fashions  that  it  combined.  There  was  a 
queerly  shaped  white  satin  bonnet  with  a 
veil  of  some  fine  muslin  stuff  (that  had  been 
of  rare  price  in  its  day)  which  she  sometimes 
wore  with  a  dress  of  spotless  whiteness, 
made  with  crimped  muslin  ruffs,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 
And  then  she  had  another  bonnet,  of  deep 
green  silk  and  of  a  most  capacious  size, 
which  last  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
a  green  silk  veil,  that  was  looped  up  on  either 
side,  so  as  to  leave  a  sufiicient  opening  for 
her  to  see  her  way  before  her.  The  dress 
which  usually  accompanied  this  bonnet  was 
a  thin  cr^pe,  that  had  once  been  black,  but 
had  become  sadly  browned  by  3'ears  and 
usage.  It  was  greatly  trimmed  and  flounced, 
and  was  made  in  a  more  ancient  fashion  than 
any  one  in  M.  could  remember  of. 

I  used  to  wonder  who  she  mourned  for, 
when  that  garment  was  made.  Perhaps  for 
a  darling,  and  only  child,  whose  smiling 
beauty,  and  affectionate  tones  had  made  it 
once  the  idol  of  her  soul,  and  when  death 
came,  and  shut  it  from  her  arms,  down  into 
the  inaccessible  tomb,  the  mourning  mother's 
smile  went  out  forever.  And  perhaps  now, 
when  the  memory  of  her  lost  one  would  fill 
her  heart  afresh,  she  would  give  ei^pression 
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to  her  sorrow  by  wearing  again  the  sombre 
robe  that  was  consecrated  to  her  bereave- 
ment. And  yet  her  stern  blue  eye  betokened 
not  the  weakness  of  sorrow.  Pride  and  re- 
belliousness were  marked  in  its  every  glance. 
With  every  tarnished  habiliment  she  wore, 
there  must  have  been  some  association  with 
better  days,  but  there  was  no  softening  in 
their  influence,  and  still  she  walked  the 
earth  with  an  unconquered  haughtiness,  as 
if  she  scorned  the  theatre  of  her  wearisome 
pilgrimage.  Always  behind  her  marched 
her  time  worn  companion,  with  an  air  of  pride 
only  If^ss  lofty  than  her  own.  His  costume 
was  ever  the  same  ;  and  consisted  of  a  highly 
polished  beaver  hat,  blue  coat,  buflf  vest, 
white  pantaloons,  silk  stockings  and  black 
velvet  pumps.  I  wondered  why  they  ever 
went  to  church ;  for  there  was  surely  no  de- 
votion in  their  faces,  and  they  took  their 
seats  amid  the  worshipping  assembly — 
"  amongst  them,  but  not  of  them." 

No  one  in  M.  had  ever  been  inside  of  their 
habitation,  and  so  we  girls  were  of  course 
brimful  of  curiosity  to  see  the  furniture  and 
fixtures  of  those  mysterious  chambers.  I 
was  living  then  with  a  widowed  Aunt — the 
mother  of  one  girl,  who  was  about  my  own 
age.  Antoinette  and  I  used  to  sit  in  the 
portico  frequently  of  an  evening  and  watch 
the  forbidden  portal  (for  our  house  was  the 
nearest  theirs  of  any  in  the  village,)  and  we 
conjectured  so  many  wonderful  things  about 
the  inmates,  that  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
fear  at  last,  and  so  we  resolved  on  an  ex- 
pedient to  gain  admission  to  the  interior  of 
that  ruined  castle.  We  gathered  a  basket  of 
the  vineyard's  most  luscious  fruit,  and  after 
having  arranged  them  as  nicely  as  possible, 
and  assumed  as  obsequious  a  manner  as  we 
knew  how  to  put  on,  we  started  in  a  good 
deal  of  trepidation  to  ofier  them  to  the  old 
lady.  Arrived  at  the  door,  we  consulted  for 
some  time  with  throbbing  hearts,  as  to  who 
should  be  spokeswoman.  It  was  at  last  de- 
cided that  Nettie  should  be,  and  that  I  should 
begin  operations  by  summoning  the  garrison 
to  open  their  gates  to  our  entrance.  I 
knocked  several  times  before  we  could  hear 
any  stir  of  life  within.  At  length  a  stately 
tread  approached,  the  door  was  deliberately 
opened,  and  the  stern  old  man  looked  down 
upon  U8 ;  and  the  coward  blood  went  tingling 


through  our  veins,  and  flushed  our  face< 
with  crimson,  as  we  felt  his  cruel  black  ere 
fixed  scornfully  upon  us.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  his  courtly  obeisance  I  believe  we 
would  have  run  away. 

"  Well ;  what  is  your  pleasure  with  me  r " 
he  asked  after  an  awful  pause.  "  We  thought 
maybe  Mrs.  Woodleigh  might  like  a  few  of 
these  grapes,  sir,"  faltered  Nettie,  with  an 
appealing  glance  at  me.  **  Much  obliged  tc 
you  Miss,  but  Mrs.  Woodleigh  never  eat< 
fruit,"  he  replied  with  a  petrifying  gaze, 
and  another  brow,  "  Good  morning,"  and 
the  door  was  closed  without  our  having  ob- 
tained  a  glimpse  of  anything  save  a  picture 
that  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the  inner  room. 
I  had  neither  time  nor  presence  of  mind 
too  see  anything  else,  and  as  to  Nettie- 
she  had  had  eyes  for  nothing  but  the  old 
man. 

We  returned  home  quite  crest-fallen,  and 
neither  ever  forgot  the  few  common-place 
words  that  had  been  spoken  to  us  in  tones 
so  chilling  and  repulsive  ;  nor  did  we  repeat 
again  the  attempt  to  pass  that  dark  doorway. 

Dr.  Saunders,  (our  uncle,)  lived  at  the 
other  end  of  the  village  from  us,  and  thither- 
ward Nettie  and  I  took  our  regular  morning 
promenades,  and  at  the  gate  we  were  gene- 
rally joined  by  cousin  William,  who  wa? 
wont  to  convert  the  remainder  of  our  walk 
into  a  series  of  waltzes,  whether  we  would 
or  not,  and  so  would  seize  us  in  turn,  round 
the  waist,  and  go  whirling  off  in  spite  of  our 
remonstrances.  Well ;  early  one  bright 
morning  as  we  were  returning  from  an  exer- 
cise of  this  nature,   we    encountered    old 

I 

Woodleigh  coming  from  the  doctor's  door 
with  a  vial  in  his  hand.  We  were  all  in- 
stantly in  the  office  and  eagerly  questioning 
the  Doctor  as  to  what  was  the  matter  aij 
'*old  Mystery's  domicile,"  as  William  termed 
him.  My  uncle  laughed  at  our  exhibition  oi| 
mother  Eve — (bye-the-bye  William  was  per- 
haps a  little  more  curious  than  we)  and  told 
us  that  the  old  man  had  merely  bought  ^ 
vial  of  aromatic  spirits  of  nitre,  or  ether, 
one — I  forget  which — and  he  had  given  it  to 
him  without  asking  any  questions,  as  hi 
manner  repelled  any  such  liberty. 

He  closed  his  shutters  that  evening  a^ 
usual ;  but  all  the  next  day  they  remaine 
unopened.    And  on  the  next  again   the 
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were  Bttli  closed  and  it  vas  almost  noon,  and 
60  the  doctor  and  Nettie's  mother  agreed  to 
go  over  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  After 
repeatedly  knocking  at  the  door  they  at  last 
opened  it  themselves  and  entered.  Nettie 
and  I— who  stood  looking  after  them — were 
startled  a  moment  after  by  their  reappear- 
ance at  the  door  uttering  hurried  exclama- 
tiona.  We  instantly  ran  over  to  join  them, 
aod  found  them  both  pale  and  agitated  on 
the  threshold.  <'  O ;  tell  us  what  has  hap- 
pened!" I  asked,  almost  breathless.  ''Death; 
my  girls,  They  are  both  dead,"  replied  my 
Docle.  ''I  must  call  in  assistance.  You 
three  stay  here  'til  I  return ;  you  wont  be 
afraid,  will  you  Ellen  ?''  he  said  addressing 
bis  sister."  "Me;  I  think  not,"  she  answered, 
Uking  Nettie's  hand.  ''Annie  and  Nettie 
are  ever  so  brave  ;  they  will  help  me  to 
some  courage  ;  but  I  am  rather  faint  of  heart 


now. 


» 


After  the  doctor  had  gone,  Nettie  and  I 
entered  the  long  sealed  chamber  to  see  its 
tragic  contents  for  ourselves.  There  were 
only  two  rooms.  The  first  had  been  used 
for  cooking  and  eating,  and  was  almost  bare 
of  furniture.  We  marked  that,  as  we  paused 
before  the  awful  portal  of  the  inner  chamber. 
There  was  a  table  and  two  high  backed 
chairs,  and  some  old  china ;  and  the  cooking 
utensils  displayed  themselves  through  the 
paitly  open  door  of  a  little  closet,  where  their 
provisions  must  have  been  kept. 

I  made  the  first  step  into  the  death  cham- 
ber, and  Nettie  followed — clinging  to  my 
<nn.  The  hed  was  smoothly  made  up,  and 
on  it  lay  the  old  woman's  rigid  corpse.  She 
was  robed  in  a  spotless  muslin,  with  her 
pale  hands  folded  over  her  cold  bosom.  Her 
blanched  locks  were  smoothed  back  under 
&  cap  of  snowy  linen,  and  a  white  cr^pe 
shawl — ^yellowed  by  age — was  wrapped  round 
her,  as  a  winding  sheet.  Her  husband  had 
attired  her  for  her  burial ;  but  where  was 
be  ?  On  the  fioor  at  the  bedside  he  lay,  and 
on  his  vest  and  shirt  bosom  was  the  red 
stain  of  blood.  One  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
chest,  and  the  other  grasped  a  knife,  crim- 
soned in  its  owner's  heart-stream.  And  on 
the  hearth  there  was  a  heap  of  cinders — the 
remaiDs  of  all  the  garments  and  papers  they 
had  posseaaed — for  a  search  was  made  for 
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papers  that  day,  and  not  a  scrap  of  anything 
could  be  found. 

The  old  woman  had  died,  but  no  physician 
had  been  there  to  alleviate  her  sufferings- 
it  might  have  been  to  save  her.  No  woman 
had  moved  about  her  lone  pillow,  smoothing 
with  sisterly  tenderness  her  passage  to  the 
grave.  Nor  had  the  holy  minister  knelt  at 
that  bedside,  to  strengthen  the  parting  spirit 
for  its  journey,  and  point  it  to  the  only  light 
that  can  illume  "  the  dark  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  Death,"  through  which  it  must  pass. 
Her  husband  was  the  only  witness  to  her  dy- 
ing agonies ;  and  when  the  last  tie  that 
bound  him  to  his  sunnier  days  was  broken, 
he  had  gathered  together  all  their  mementos 
of  the  past,  the  clothes  they  had  worn ;  and 
the  long  preserved  letters  of  kindred  and 
friends  ;  and  perhaps  he  had  read  them  all 
over  again  (reserving  for  the  last  those 
penned  in  the  days  of  courtship,)  and  then 
he  had  lighted  them  into  a  funeral  pyre  for 
memory,  love  and  hope.  It  was  the  only 
potion  he  took  before  he  died — that  draught 
from  the  memory  fountains  of  "  Lang  Syne." 
And  after  having  decked  the  companion  of 
so  many  years  in  her  last  robes  he  had  lain 
down  beside  her,  and  with  rash  hand  stopped 
the  despairing  pulses  of  his  own  weary 
heart,  and  followed  her  into  the  unknown 
eternity  that  she  had  just  entered.  O ;  aw- 
ful, to  have  died  thus  I  unpitied  by  men,  and 
I  fear  me,  unforgiven  of  heaven. 

There  was  a  Coroner's  inquest  held  there 
that  day,  and  many  curious  eyes  dilated  aa 
they  gazed  around  those  scant  chambers  for 
the  first  time,  and  many  wise  heads  were 
shaken,  and  wise  lips  were  heard  to  say,  "  I 
always  knew  that  something  wrong  would 
come  of  it."  "Did'nt  I  tell  you  so?"  8tc., 
&c.  And  many  were  the  animadversions 
upon  the  stubborn  pride  of  the  dead,  and  the 
conjectures  about  how  they  had  managed  to 
live,  and  a  hundred  other  things  besides,  that 
nobody  could  answer.  But  by  nightfall  the 
crowd  had  quite  dispersed,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  a  good  old  couple,  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marshall,)  a  Mrs.  Moore,  Nattie,  William  and 
myself  should  come  after  tea  and  watch  with 
the  dead  that  night.  Fear,  aversion,  or  some 
unavoidable  circumstance  presented  any 
others  from  joining  us. 

Are  you  superstitious,  reader  ?   Smile  not 
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in  incredulity  when  I  confess  to  some  belief 
in  the  supernatural !  For  may  there  not  be 
times  when  the  beings  that  people  the  spirit 
world,  reveal  their  presence  to  mortal  sense  ? 
They  say  that  those  unaccountable  shudder- 
ings  that  the  most  of  us  have  felt  creep  over 
us  at  times,  occur  when  '^  the  dead  are  too 
nearJ^  But  be  that  as  it  may ;  let  the  wise 
inveigh  as  they  will  against  the  folly  of  su- 
perstition, and  philosophers  smile  withering 
contempt  upon  the  same — ^yet  I  believe  that 
in  some  secret  chamber  of  every  heart,  there 
glows  a  spark  of  superstitious  feeling  that  all 
the  philosophies  in  the  world  can  never  com- 
pletely quench.  I  am  not  naturally  more 
prone  to  this  weakness  than  the  most  of  my 
fellow  mortals,  and  though  "  Ghost  stories'' 
always  had  for  me  a  special  charm,  I  never 
for  a  moment  used  to  give  the  least  credence 
to  any  one  of  them — nor  do  I  yet  to  the 
majority — but  the  tale  I  tell  now  is  "  ower 
true,''  and  a  braver  heart  than  mine  has  beat 
quicker  than  its  wont  at  the  remembrance  of 
it.     But  to  return  to  my  story. 

Nettie  complaining  of  a  violent  headache 
that  night,  her  mother  would  not  agree  to 
her  sitting  up ;  and  so  William  and  I  set  off 
without  her.  Arriving  at  our  place  of  desti- 
nation, we  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  at 
their  post,  but  the  other  lady  did  not  come. 
It  was  June.  But  as  the  weather  had  be- 
come cool  and  damp  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
we  had  some  fire  kindled  in  the  front  room 
where  we  sat.  The  corpses  were  laid  out  in 
the  inner  chamber,  which  had  no  outer  door. 
The  room  we  occupied  had  two;  one  of 
which  opened  on  the  outside,  and  that  we 
fastened.  The  other  was  the  door  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  rooms  and  stood 
open. 

For  the  first  half  hour,  we  all  chatted  so- 
cially enough,  avoiding  rather  the  tragic  oc- 
casion of  our  vigils  there.  But  by  and  by 
Mr.  Marshall  showing  symptoms  of  drowsi- 
ness, established  his  capacious  form  comfor- 
tably upon  an  old  threadbare  sofa,  and  was 
soon  snoring  profoundly. 

Mrs.  Marshall  took  her  station  by  the  in- 
ner door,  while  William  sat  by  a  candle- 
stand  nearly  opposite  to  her,  and  my  seat 
was  fronting  his. 

About  eleVen  o'clock,  the  storm  that  had 
been  brewing  since  noonday,  burst  forth  in  all 


its  ungovernable  fury,  and  whilst  the  raio 
dashed  madly  against  the  windows,  and  the 
wild  winds  wailed  around  the  house  in  rage, 
'Mhe  lightning  forked  lightning  crossed, 
and  thunder  answered  thunder,  muttering 
sounds  of  sullen  wrath."  William  and  I  had 
been  sitting  silent  for  some  time,  listening  to 
the  angry  careerings  of  the  storm  without, 
and  interchanging  now  and  then  a  few  words 
in  low  tones.  Mrs.  Marshall  would  walk 
into  the  next  room  at  intervals,  and  then  re- 
turn to  say  something  about  the  fierce  war  of 
the  elements,  would  wish  that  the  night  wa« 
over,  and  wonder  how  Mr.  Marshall  could 
sleep  so ;  would  threaten  now  and  then  to 
wake  him  up;  for  "dear  me!"  she  would 
exclaim,  "  this  is  too  lonesome  and  scary.  I 
never  did  feel  so  awful  before,  and  I  hope 
never  to  put  another  such  night  over  my 
head  again."  William  would  laugh  at  her  a 
little,  and  then  we  would  both  try  to  reassure 
her,  and  she  would  go  to  nodding  in  her 
chair.  I  think  it  was  between  twelve  and 
one  before  she  got  fairly  to  sleep,  and  by 
that  time  William  had  become  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  a  newspaper  that  he  had  brought 
with  him.  But  I  could  neither  sleep  nor 
read.  My  book  lay  open  in  my  lap,  and  I 
was  watching  the  flickering  of  the  fire,  and 
wondering  what  might  be  the  story  of  the 
high  backed  chair  I  sat  in,  if  it  could  be  en- 
dowed with  speech.  Perhaps  the  old  ladj 
had  dandled  there  her  first  born,  and  dream- 
ed bright  things  for  his  future  life,  but  it 
might  have  been  that  in  all  her  proud  hope, 
there  came  to  remembrance  the  thought  of 
the  death  hour,  and  that  the  startling  idea 
was  soothed  to  think  that  her  fair  boy  would 
close  tenderly  her  dying  eyes.  Oh !  bad  she 
dreamed  to  die  this  lonely  death  ?  To  be 
watched  in  her  last  sleep  by  utter  strangers ! 
To  have  no  mourner  at  her  grave  side ! 

Why  did  the  blood  rush  with  so  sickening 
a  weight  upon  my  heart  just  then,  and  my 
whole  frame  shiver  with  such  a  grave-yard 
chill  ?  There  was  no  change  in  the  red  glow 
and  cordial  warmth  of  the  fire,  and  yet  I 
felt  my  body  grow  suddenly  to  a  corpse-hke 
coldness,  and  I  shuddered  in  agony  at  I  knew 
not  what. 

Has  the  flesh  an  instinct  of  thei  disembo- 
died spirit's  presence  ?  But  why  this  recoil- 
ing ?    Has  it  not  been  always  linked  to  spi- 
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rit ;  and  is  it  not  this  connection  alone  that 
saves  it  from  corruption  ?  I  cannot  explain 
any  of  these  things — who  can  ? 

Just  then  I  was  startled  by  William's  ex- 
claiming, "O,  my  God !  what  is  this  ?"  There 
upon  his  knee,  I  saw  a  form  as  black  as  mid- 


checked  for  an  instant  the  current  of  life  in 
my  own  veins,  with  that  glimpse  it  gave  me 
of  a  vanishing  form,  so  unlike  to  the  earth- 
born  creature. 

*'  How  are  we  to  make  out  'till  the  end  of 
this   terrible  night,  Amie  ?'*  said  poor  Mrs. 


night,  whose  strange  and  glowing  eyes  werej  Marshall ;  ''there's  not  a  bible  to  be  found 
ri  re  ted  with  a  most  curious  and  unearthly  i  in  all  this  wicked  house.     Indeed,  if  I  ever 


glare  upon  his.  And  as  those  who  looked 
upon  the  fabled  Gorgon — he  seemed  turned 
to  stone.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  just 
then,  and  a  moment  passed  without  a  sound. 
We  both  seemed  paralyzed.  And  still  those 
glaring  eyes  peered  tauntingly  into  his,  and 


live  to  get  out  of  it  in  the  morning,  I'll  never 
darken  its  doors  again,  not  for  all  the  gold  in 
the  Indies."  Whilst  she  yet  spoke,  there 
came  a  deafening  crash  of  thunder,  and  the 
whole  building  shook  with  us.  And  when 
!  our  blinded  eyes  recovered  from  the  dazzling 


held  them  as  with  magnetic  power.     At  last! glare  of  the  lightning's  flash,  and  our  sen- 


with  a  convulsive  effort  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  as  that  dark  form  vanished  over  his 
shoulder,  a  screaming  laugh  died  into  a  hor- 
rid shriek  near  by  us,  and  a  siroc  blast  chan- 
ged the  cold  shivering  of  my  frame  into  a 
fever  heat,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  (starting  from 
her  chair)  asked  what  had  gone  into  the  next 
room.  And  at  the  same  instant  her  husband 
(whom  all  the  loud  roarings  of  the  tempest 
had  not  wakened,)  laid  his  trembling  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  whispering  loudly,  "  what 
is  it?'' 

We  paused  for  one  breathless  moment — 
and  then  we  all  four  heard  slow  steps  pacing 
the  floor  of  the  room.  William  seized  a  can- 
dle and  started  in  pursuit,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  armed  himself  with 
a  stick,  and  his  wife  and  I  followed,  terror 
stricken,  and  clinging  convulsively  to  each 
other.    None  of  us  had  spoken  yet.     In  the ! 


ses  from  the  effects  of  the  shock,  we  noticed 
an  overpowering  blaze  in  the  inner  chamber, 
and  the  smell  of  burning  came  to  us ;  and 
then  there  came  another  peal  of  thunder 
even  more  terrible  than  the  first  had  been, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  fainted. 

The  lightning  had  struck  the  house,  and 
they  say  the  flames  could  not  be  extinguish- 
ed ;  and  so  (as  the  rain  had  ceased)  the 
whole  house  was  in  ashes  by  morning,  and 
the  corpses  were  consumed  with  the  rest. 
Only  the  four  stone  walls  were  leA  upon  the 
spot — a  memorial  of  the  dead — whose  ashes 
were  scattered  within. 

We  were  always  afraid  to  tell  the  events 
of  that  night,  and  only  discussed  them  among 
ourselves ;  for  we  knew  and  felt  too  much 
what  we  had  seen  and  suffered  therein,  to 
expose  ourselves  to  the  ridicule  and  disbelief 
of  the  world.     But  I  was  pondering  it  all 


chamber  of  the  dead  we  searched  thorough- !  over  in  my  mind  the  other  day,  and  I  said  I 
Ij;  but  though  we  still  heard  the  same  foot-  will  write  the  story,  and  though  the  scepti- 


falb,  we  saw  nothing.  At  length  the  steps 
reentered  the  front  room,  and  though  we 
persevered  in  following  the  sounds  until  they 
reached  the  outer  door  (which  was  locked,) 
the  walker  was  still  invisible ;  and  yet  we 
distinctly  heard  the  same  measured  tread 
pass  down  the  steps  on  the  outside ;  and  as 
we  all  stood  grouped  there  in  our  bewilder- 
ment, William  told  us  how  he  had  unaccoun- 
tably looked  down  from  an  interesting  para- 
graph in  his  newspaper  that  was  absorbing 
his  attention,  and  met  the  wild,  fiendish  gaze 
that  had  thrilled  his  soul  with  such  horror, 
and  how  its  burning  breath  had  almost  scorch- 
ed his  blanched  cheek  as  it  leapt  from  him. 
And  then  I  too  recounted  to  them  how  it  had 


cal  may  laugh  at  my  credulity,  it  matters  not 
to  me.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  awful  appa- 
rition was  hardly  a  spectral  illusion,  for  two 
persons  were  never  known  to  behold  one  of 
these  at*the  same  time,  and  it  were  strange 
that  so  many  ever  could  be  deceived  as  to  a 
sound. 

I  am  aware  that  my  tale  might  have  been 
better  told,  for  narrative  is  not  my  forte. 
But  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  as 
strange  asit  is  true,  and  such  as  it  is,  O, 
reader  I  I  give  it  to  you.  Be  not  sarcastic 
or  over-much  critical. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  IN  THE  DELL. 

BT    MARION    HARLAND. 

Th«ro  18  a  fountain  ia  the  dell, 

And  it  8 ingeth  evermore, 
Astho  laughing  wutcrs  leap  to  light, 

And  tinkling  cryfltiiU  pour. 
All  day,  to  catch  the  sun'8  bright  kisv, 

The  eager  wavel«*ts  owell ; 
And  a  wild  and  joyoiin  thing  of  life 

li  the  fonnlaiu  in  the  dell. 

But  when  its  god  has  looked  his  la«t, 

And  woods  grow  chill  and  dark  ; 
And  stars  upon  its  glassy  breast, 

Dort  but  a  fleeting  >spurk, — 
There  comes  a  ceaseless,  wailing  sob, 

Ffom  out  the  heaving  well — 
And  song  and  dance  uie  hii^ilied  till  morn. 

In  the  fountain  in  the  dell. 

My  heort  is  like  that  gladsome  fount. 

When  thou,  beloved,  art  nigh,-- 
To  meet  thy  loving  eye  and  smile 

The  billow  riseth  high, 
The  circling  ripples  bound  in  glee, 

Brneath  the  geninl  ray — 
And  cheerily  !  O  cheerily  ! 

Singeth  the  dashing  spray. 

And  like  it,  too,  it  ssdly  sinks, 

When  its  day  of  j«)y  is  o*cr. 
And  from  its  seeret  depths,  a  sigh 

Struggles  forevermore. 
All  through  the  long,  long  weary  night. 

It  roaketh  plaintive  moan  ; 
For  life  and  beauty  leave  the  waye, 

When  Thou  and  Hope  have  gone. 


A  MADRIGAL. 

BT   PAUL   H.   HATNE. 

SofUy  shone  thy  lustrous  eyes, 

On  the  silent  summer  night. 

Through  the  eve*8  luxurious  gloom. 

Dreaming  in  a  languid  light, 

While  from  the  near  mountain's  height 

The  shadows  stole  so  solemnly. 

Faintly  fell  the  tremulous  tones 
From  thy  red  lips  coyly  won, 
Dropping  with  the  silver  lull 
Of  low  rivulets,  by  the  sun 
Courted  from  the  woodlands  dun 
Into  pastures  glad,  and  free. 

Through  the  mazes  of  sweet  speech, 
Wandered  we,  absorbed,  apart. 
On  the  mingled  flood  of  thought, 
Drawing  near  each  other's  heart, 
Till  we  felt  the  pulses  start 
Of  a  strange,  wild 'sympathy. 

Ah!  those  brief,  harmonious  hours! 
When  their  winged  music  fled. 
Discord  through  all  voices  ran, 
The  broad  nniverse  was  dead. 
Only,  moaning  o'er  its  bed, 
I  heard  the  low,  pathetic  sea. 
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We  desire  to  express  oup  acknowledgments  to 
several  kind  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  South- 
ern States  who  have  generously  responded  to  oar 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Messenger.  We  ht%\e 
receivefl  many  letters  of  a  nature  the  most  en- 
couraging which  bid  us  hope  that  the  mafi^zine 
will  not  be  altogether  abandoned  in  this,  the  vear 
of  its  majority,  when,  by  virtue  of  attaining  thp 
age  of  twenty-one,  it  should  be  endowed  with  a 
strength  which  it  has  never  had  before.  For  onr- 
selves,  we  have  never  been  more  determine<l  in 
our  purpose  of  maintaining  the  high  literary  rep- 
utation of  its  more  prosperous  days,  and  let  what- 
ever fate  befal  an  enterprise  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  credit  of  the  Southern  people  in 
the  world  of  letters,  it  shall  never  be  said  that 
the  Messenger  expired  because  it  was  no  longer 
worthy  to  live.  We  therefore,  again,  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  justice  and  the  sectionxil  pride  of  the 
people  of  the  Slaveholding  States  that  they  will 
lend  their  united  assistance  in  this  time  of  need 
to  their  only  literary  magazine,  feeling  assured 
that  if  but  a  small  portion  ^  of  that  farour  is 
granted  us,  which  is  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  North- 
ern works,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  Messen- 
ger an  exponent  of  Southern  intellect  and  genius 
of  which  they  may  be  proud.  To  those  brethren 
of  the  press  who  have  spoken  of  us  in  terms  of 
kindness  and  praise,  we  say — thanks ! 


We  clip  the  following  letter  from  the  London 
Athenaeum.  Coming  from  such  a  man  as  Walter 
Savage  Landor  and  referring  to  a  very  gifted  wo- 
man of  whom  the  world  was  pleased  to  tliink 
htxrshly,  it  will  be  likely  to  interest  many  rea- 
ders— 

I  hear  that  Dr.  Madden  has  published  Lady 
Blessixoton's  Correspondence.  Severe  illne^ 
has  prevented  my  looking  into  it,  so  that  I  am  ig- 
norant what  parts  of  my  letters  it  may  contain. 
Permission  was  asked  of  me  by  one  of  the  family 
to  make  a  selection  of  them,  under  a  promise  that 
it  should  be  done  sparingly  and  discreetly ;  and  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that  such  has  been  the  case. 
My  letters  have  always  been  of  such  a  nature, 
and  intentionally,  that  any  publisher  must  be  ru- 
ined who  undertakes  the  printing.  There  may, 
however,  l)e  a  few  sentences,  here  and  there,  not 
uninteresting  to  my  correspondent.  The  hope  of 
rendering  a  trifling  service  to  a  member  of  Lady 
Blessixgton's  family  was  my  sole  motive  for  com- 
pliance. I  will  now  state  my  first  acquaintance 
with  her  Ladj^hip.  Residing  in  the  Palauui 
Medici  at  Florence,  the  quinsey«  my  annual  rifii- 
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'  'fmi  fer  fifty  seasons,  confined  me  to  my  room. 
'  itthil  time,  mj  old  friend  Francis  Hah,  who 
W  been  at  Pisa  on  a  risit  to  Lord  and  Lady 
BicssiKGTOuv,  said  at  breakfast  that  he  most  re- 
tarn  in.«Uotl^  to  Florence.     Lord  and  Lady  B. 
joked  with  him  on  so  sadden  a  move,  and  insis- 
tc'i  on  knowing  the  true  reason  for  it.    When  he 
mentiimed  mj  name  and  my  sickness,  Lord  Bles- 
.>L\GT.).v  said,  *'You  don't  mean  Walter  LandorI" 
•  The  very  man,"  replied  Hare.     His  Lordship 
mog  th«  bell,  and  ordered  horses  to^  be  put  in- 
i^tantljr  to  his  carriage.     He  had  gone  to  Fisa  for 
hji  health  and  had  rented  a  house  on  a  term  of 
m  mooths.  of  which  only  four  had  expired.   The 
next  morning  my  servant  entered  my  inner  draw- 
ing-room, where  I  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  an- 
Dounced  Lord  Bless ingtox.     I   said  I  knew  no 
*(uch  person.    He  immediately  entered,  and  said, 
'CV>ine,  come,  Laxi>orI     I  never  thought  you 
Tould  refuse  to  see  an  old  friend.     If  you  don't 
koow  Bli^ixotox,  you  may  remember  Mount- 
«v.''   Twenty  years  before  when  Lord  Mocnt- 
Jov  was  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Randolph,  he 
w  always  at  the  parties  of  Lady  Belxore,  at 
vh<«e  house  I  visited,  more  particularly  when 
•Jjcn*  were  few  besides  her  own  family.    I  should 
Eift  have  remembered  Lord  Mountjoy.     In  those 
'l\v$  he  was  somewhat  fat  for  so  young  a  man  ; 
Ik  had  now  become  emaciated.    In  a  few  days  he 
^vwght  his  lady  "  to  see  me  and  make  me  well 
*P"a."   Thev  remained  at  Florence  all  that  vear, 
and  nearly  all  the  next.    In  the  Spring,  and  un- 
til the  end  of  Autumn,  I  went  every  evening  from 
^\  ^l^  *°^  spent  it  in  their  society.  Among  the 
celebrities  I  met  there  was  Pocrio,  and  for  several 
veeks,  the  Count  di  Caxaldoli,  who  had  been 
Prime  Minister  of  Naples,  the  Duke  i>e  Richs- 
uxu  too,  and  IVOrsat's  sister,  tlie  Duchess  de 
^'tiche,  besides  a  few  of  the  distinguished  Flor- 
entines.   When  I    returned  to    England,   soon 
after  Lord  Blbssington's  death,  my  first  visit  was 
t*)the  Countess.     Never  was  man  treated  with 
more  cordiality.    The  parties  contuned  more  of 
reznarkable  personages  than  ever  were  assembled 
m  any  other  house,  excepting,  perhaps,  Madame 
^  ^iEL^E.    In  the  month  of  the  Coronation  more 
iB«a  illostrious  in  rank,  in  genius,  and  in  science, 
met  at  Gore  House,  either  at  dinner  or  afler,  than 
'^er  were  assembled  in  any  palace.  /  Enough  has 
^  said  vitupator^  about  the  mistress  of  that 
iD^on.    I  <fisbelieve  in  the  tales  of  her  last 
frieDdship :  an  earlier  one  affords  more  cause  for 
i^^^Quration  than  for  censure.     She  had  been  at- 
tached to  a  very  handsome  man,  whose  habit  of 
framing  ended,  as  it  often  does  end,  and  always 
should,  in  utter  ruin  and  expatriation.     She  re- 
i^Wed  to  follow  him.     At  that  time  she  resided  at 
Brighton.    Lord  Blessington^  was  also  there,  and 
'^^wd  of  her  distress.    He  had  seen  enough  of 
her  to  lof  e  her  ardently ;  but  instead  of  making 
^J  proposal  to  her,  he  wrote  a  request  to  know 
whether   "a  thousand  pounds  or  two*'    could 
^ng  back  her  friend  in  safety.    She  answered 
M  oulj  a  generous  heart  can  answer  one  equally 
geDeroos,  and  wrote  immediately  to  the  person 
concerned.    He  replied  that  he  was  ruined  be- 
Toud  redemption,  and  never  could  return  to  Eng^ 
land,  nor  could  stand  between  her  and  fortune, 
^rd  BussscvoTON,  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
<alied  on  her.    The  exile  received  from  her  one 


hundred  pounds  quarterly  until  his  death.  She 
made  an  ample  allowance  to  her  father  and  her 
brother,  and  brought  his  children  to  live  with 
her.  Lord  Blessington  told  me  that  he  offered 
her  an  addition  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  her  join- 
ture of  three,  and  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  ac- 
cept the  addition.  Virtuous  ladies!  instead  of 
censuring  her  faults,  attempt  to  imitate  her  vir- 
tues. Believe  that,  if  any  excess  may  be  run 
into,  the  excess  of  tenderness  is  quite  as  pardon- 
able as  that  of  malignity  and  rancor. 

•     WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR, 


It  was  our  good  fortune  during  the  past  month 
to  witness  an  exhibition  of  Tableaux  Vitam  in 
the  private  circle,  which  were  so  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful in  point  of  dramatic  arrangement  as  to 
furnish  the  favourite  topic  of  social  comment  for 
some  time  afterwards.  A  versified  account  of 
them  is  before  us,  which,  as  it  docs  not  offend 
against  propriety  by  indicating  the  names  of 
the  parties  engaged,  we  might  publish  entire, 
were  it  not  too  long.  A  few  extracts  will  suffice 
to  show  the  delightful  character  of  the  entertain- 
ment and  the  rhyming  facilities  of  the  poet,  who 
does  not  by  any  means,  "  rise  to  the  occasion," 
though  his  dactyls  may,  perhaps,  amuse  the  sym- 
pathetic reader.  Of  "  The  Signing  of  the  Con- 
tract" from  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  a  beauti- 
ful picture,  the  account  says : 

But  Boon  th«  scene  changes,  a  group  now  appears 

Cooipoaed  of  a  timid  young  maiden  in  tears, 

(In  tears  and  in  muslin,  who  bursts  on  the  view 

Like  a  delicate  lily  just  moistened  with  dew,) 

Two  Knights  and  a  lady,  all  gathered  to  see 

The  maiden  relinqiush  her  right  to  be  free. 

And  'tis  plain,  as  she  slowly  and  sadly  looks  oVr 

The  contract,  she  thinks  it  a  bit  of  a  bore, 

'Tis  sweet  Lucy  Ashton,  the  child  of  romance, 

Whose  eyes  o'er  the  paper  so  tearfully  glance, 

And  supposed  to  be  also  the  child  of  that  other 

Young  person  before  her,  who  stands  for  the  mother, 

A  **Lady"  indeed,  in  black  velvet  arrayed, ^ 

With  hair  blacker  yet  in  magnificent  braid. 

And  pearls  of  a  whiteness  that  mocks  you,  until 

You  look  on  that  neck,  which  is  far  whiter  still, 

Oh  glorious  creature!  oh  vision  that's  like 

Some  form  coming  down  from  a  frame  of  Vnndyck, 

Could  you  but  have  beamed  on  the  rapturous  eye 

Of  Sir  Walter,  your  charms  in  his  page  wonld  outvie 

All  the  noblest  creations  his  eloquent  pen 

Has  drawn  for  the  praise  and  the  worship  of  men ! 

An  exquisite  representation  of  *'  Flora''  is  thus 
too  briefly  mentioned — 

But  here  comes  a  goddess  that  frequently  beams 
On  the  sight  of  the  dreamer  of  beautiful  dreams, 
The  joyous,  the  happy,  the  radiant  Flora, 
As  she  scatters  the  roses  in  Guido's  Aurora, 
Who,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  will  certainly  rise. 
When  the  tableau  is  over,  right  back  to  the  skies! 
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Ten  scenes  from  "  The  Corsair,"  which  were  ocean,  beneath  the  fierce  bUze  of  the  torrid  sun - 
perhaM  more  applauded  than  any  others,  the '  ^^  emblem  of  his  own  fierce  and  fiery  genius- 
*^     .   '^.,  .      1    J.  1  i.  u-     u    'ffuarded  by  wave-washed  precipices,  whose  base 

poet  rather  ungraciously  disparages ;  let  him  be-  ^^  ^^^/^  ^.^^  ^^  fragmentS^  of  shipwrecked 

ware  the  displeasure  of  such  sanguinary  charac-  ijarks,  fit  emblems  of  his  own  ruined  fortunes— 
ters  as  Conrad  and  Gulnare — 


Another  trani*itioD  occara  in  our  pUy — 
From  &  goddesK  wc  turn  Co  »oroe  mauvatMe*  MujeU ; 
As  the  picture  presents  us  the  crime  and  despair 
And  attractive  remorse  of  Lord  Byron's  Cori*air — 
The  whole  is  superb,  the  appointments,  ibe^dresses, 
The  jewels,  the  shoulders,  the  dtirk  wavy  tresses, 
And  the  flowing  and  musical  voice  of  the  syren 
Who  reads  in  our  hearing  the  verses  of  Byron  ; 
The  gas-light  falls  softly  nnd  brightly  around — 


,  while  around  the  deep  lifted  up  its  wares,  aod 
I  with  hoarse  voice  chanted  his  requiem.  That 
rocky  tomb  was  a  landmark  to  all  that  went 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  that  did  busines.")  io 
the  great  waters.  Every  passing  mariner  cast  hi^ 
anchor  at  St.  Helena,  and  paid  his  homage  at  the 
shrine  of  the  dead  warrior.  But  France  was  not 
\  content  that  her  Napoleon  should  have  his  grave 
on  a  spot  so  remote,  and  with  immense  difficulty 
and  expense,  removed  his  remains  to  her  o^m 
Capital,  where,  amidst  the  rejoicing  of  the  whole 


And  "encore"— *' try  it  over"— "^tis  splendid"  resound  j  nation,   the  thunder  of  a  thousand  cannon  pro- 
~         *■  '  '  -  .  ^  ...         >r  I  claimed  that  Napoleox  was  once  more  upon  the 

soil  of  France,  while  civil  and  religious  honor; 
all  conspired  to  give  him  an  august  burial  benesth 
the  magnificent  dome  of  the  Invalides,  where  he 
now  sleeps,  guarded  by  his  old  soldiers  and  cod' 
panions  in  arms. 


From  all  parts  of  the  room  ;  yet  I  frankly  confess 

I  did  not  consider  these  scenes  a  success — 

For  Conrad  had  far  too  ranch  softness  of  face. 

Too  much  of  an  absolute  feminine  grace, 

And  in  his  left  arm  not  the  quantum  of  power 

For  a  wicked  and  desperate  scamp  of  a  Giaour. 

Then  the  gentle  Medora,  so  dove-like  and  mild, 

With  the  form  of  on  angel,  the  mien  of  a  child. 

Like  anything  else  in  this  world  might  appear 

Than  the  wiie  of  a  lawless  and  bold  buccaneer. 

While  Gulnare  with  her  features,  so  instinct  wiih  soul, 

Bnwreathed  io  a  smile  that  she  could  not  control, 

Looked  less  like  a  murderess  bloody  with  crime  ; 

Though  every  one  thought  her  majestic,  sublime. 

When  the  smite  having  vanished,  she  came  with  the  light 

To  gaze  upon  Conrad  reposing  at  night. 

And  her  dark  eyes  blazed  out  with  a  luminous  fire 

That  made  the  pale  rays  of  the  cresset  expire. 

Yet  we  knew  the  small  hand,  that  she  lifted  just  o*er  her, 

While  it  might  have  touched  softly  the  lute  of  Medoro, 

Could  never  have  wielded  that  terrible  knife 

In  anger  to  take  the  most  infamous  lile; 

And  as  for  the  blood,  oh,  deception  roost  horrid ! 

We  saw  in  n  stain  on  her  marble-like  forehead* 

That  red  drop  no  dagger  had  acted  to  draw,  sir, 

The  sorceress  managed  it  out  of  a  saucer ! 

Mais  Hens,  we  have  given  enough. 


From  an  admirable  address  delivered  on  the 
22nd.  of  February  last,  before  the  Ladies'  Central 
Mount  Vernon  Association  of  Virginia  by  the 
Rev.  M.  D.  Iloge,  we  take  the  following  spirited 
paragraph,  which  was  received  upon  its  delivery 
with  great  applause.  The  speaker,  in  contrasting 
the  neglect  shown  by  the  United  States  to  the 
ashes  of  Washington  with  the  homage  paid  by 
Scotland  to  Burns  and  Scott,  said — 

And  Fraoce,  also,  has  her  Pantheon  **  dedica- 
ted to  the  great  souls  remembered  by  their  coun- 
try." And  speaking  of  France,  how  forcibly  am 
I  struck  by  the  contrast  presented  by  the  honors 


The  increased  attention  given  by  scholars  and 
thinkers  to  the  philosophy  of  language,  which 
may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  work^ 
of  Trench,  on  Words,  Proverbs,  and  more  recent- 
ly on  "  English,''  is  one  of  the  most  marked  of 
the  literary  aspects  of  the  times.  The  Rev.  T. 
V.  Moore  of  this  city,  in  a  recent  lecture  before 
the  Richmond  Athenieum  on  the  ''Geology  of 
Words,*'  worked  out  a  very  interesting  vein  of 
research  in  the  history  of  America,  displaying 
our  national  life  as  embedded  in  the  terms  and 
names  we  have  added  to  the  vocabulary.  An  in- 
genious correspondent  aspires  to  something  be- 
yond either  the  English  or  the  American  philolo- 
gist, in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
ver}'  first  word  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
employed  by  man.  His  "  suggestion,"  if  it  have 
any  force  at  all,  will  establish  the  priority  of  the 
English  language  to  any  other.  He  writes  as  fol- 
lows— 

A  SUGGESTION. 

I  have  just  now  come  fh>m  among  the  leafy  trees, 
where  I  have  been  in  order  to  listen  to  Nature's  voices 
mado  by  the  sighing  winds  and  the  murmuring  waters. 
Those  voices  arc  such  as  Nature  ever  utters  when  coo- 
muuing  with  herself  and  with  those  akin  to  her— opeo, 
flowing,  peaceful,  harmonious,  made  up  of  the  full  vow« 
els  nnd  the  liquid  consonants — through  them  she  scecu 
to  pour  forth  her  spirit  in  love  to  her  worshippers. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  one  of  those  worshippers,  the 
first  man  upon  earth,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  pri* 


which  have  been  paid  to  the  remains  of  Napoleon  meval  forest  upon  the  shore  of  the  swelling  ocean  or  by 
by  the  French  Government,  and  the  neglect  and  j  the  side  of  a  running  river.  He  is  fully  formed  in  bod/, 
disregard  which  has  been  shown  by  Americans  with  faculties  of  the  mind  latent,  but  ready  to  he  devel- 
for  the  ashes  of  Washington.  The  island  of  St.  oped.  The  sound  from  the  ocean  or  from  the  rivar 
Helena  was,  in  itself,  a  fit  resting  place  for  the  comes,  borne  in  waves  by  the  wind,  through  the  branches 
King  of  Warriors.  There  he  lay,  sepulchred  in  of  the  forest  to  his  ear,  formed  into  the  whispered  woH 
the  grand  mausoleum  which  Nature  itself  had  pro- '  pour,  does  it  not,  reader?  Go  out  among  the  trees,  eveo 
vided  for  him.     There  he  lay,  alone,  in   the  mid'  where  there  is  no  moving  water,  and  find  if  you  do  not 
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bear  very  nearly  socb  an  ezprefBioa,  etpecially  if  the 
wind  is  slifbtly  ^uflty.  The  man  having  his  brain  con« 
Ooaaliy  impresMd  with  the  word,  aa  with  a  burthen, 
vill  faiinseif  give  it  whispered  utterance  at  length,  in- 
ToluBtihly,  if  not  by  an  effort  of  the  intellect.  He 
could  hardly  help  doing  so,  if  he  opened  his  month  at 
tll-Hhe  sf'paratioD  of  the  lips  would  give  the  sound  of 
;;  lb«  fiinber  widening  of  the  orifice  would  give  that  of 
«;  aqd  the  full  expansion  would  trnninaie  the  word 
with  r  (prsTf  the  suggestion,  reader,  by  gaping  ) 

Theo,  may  Dot  pour  have  been  the  first  word  ever  spo- 
keDbymanT  Whether  the  first  or  not,  still  supposing 
it  to  have  originated  in  the  way  intimated,  it  is  ea^y  to 
ioifiie  bow  other  words  in  use  in  modern  longnuges 
maj  have  sprung  from  it  as  a  root.  Thus,  the  man,  upon 
fint  speaking  it,  or  after  speaking  it  a  number  of  times, 
atticbM  an  idea  to  it — the  idea  of  the  moving  of 
ihe  water,  which  moving  he  sees  with  his  eyes.  A 
oB^btier  ocean  tide  than  he  has  been  used  to  behold 
conies  iwelliog  up  to  the  shore,  or  the  river,  increased  by 
die  noK  **  water"  powrtn^from  the  clouds,  rushes  down 
its  channel  more  forcibly  than  has  be<>n  its  wont ;  he  has 
oaly  ibc  one  word  pour  to  express  his  new  idea — rather, 
^  old  idea  added  to«— bat  he  makes  it  answer  its  new 
porp^iM  hy  speaking  it  with  greater  stress  than  nt  first ; 
hncc^over.  He  observes  water  pour  through  small 
ap«rtarP9,  as  well  as  down  the  river's  channel  and  up- 
£8  the  ocean's  bosom ;  hence  pore  (of  the  skin,  etc,)  He 
tttachea  the  sense  of  pour  to  other  things  thau  water  in 
iBotioB— to  the  fiilltng  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  morn- 
11^  SOB ;  to  the  humming  of  insects ;  to  the  songs  of 
biid«:io  the  cries  of  beasts;  to  the  voices,  speaking 
vords  and  making  music,  of  his  fellow  men ;  hence  even 
?»«aadpod.  • 

Further,  may  not  Pour  have  been  the  nam^  of  the  first 
>M  «»d  of  the  first  family  of  men  upon  Earth  7  The 
■<o  wooM  finally  know  hinue/f,  from  seeing  his  image 
v^^eciad  from  the  water- mirrors  and  from  hearing  his  own 
*OKe,u  Plmr;  also,  hifl  fellows,  having  come  into  exis 
teoee.  woold,  from  hearing  the  word  issue  from  his  lips, 
kaow  him  by  it ;  and,  after  they  had  caught  the  same 
&on  bun  and  embodied  it  in  speech,  would  be  known  to 
ud  to  each  other  by  it. 


tenmce.  [Loud  applause.]  And  so  my  task  is 
ended,  and  let  me  nope  that  my  love's  mbor  has 
not  been  wholly  lost.  [Cheers,  and  hear,  hear.] 
But  to  a  close  it  has  come,  for  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  interpret  or  defend  the  indestructible 
emotion  of  an  old,  old  people.  No  logic  can  elu- 
cidate, no  law  explain,  no  social  prejudice  con- 
trol, no  event,  however  un propitious,  can  annihi- 
late the  love  with  which  an  old  race,  to  their  an- 
tique sources  and  memorials,  irresistibly  revert. 
[Cheers.] 

Let  tho  cold  or  grim  philosopher  who  would 
question  it,  go  back  to  the  school  of  nature,  and 
learn  there,  with  the  dutifulnesa  of  a  child,  to  re- 
vere the  mystery.  Or  if  he  be  an  old  boy,  here 
is  my  old  copy  of  the  -^ncid  for  him,  from  which 
he  will  learn  to  reverence  the  fidelity  with  which 
a  right  royal  race  flying  from  the  embers  of  their 
shrines  and  home«teads,  clung,  amid  the  wrath 
of  cods  and  men,  to  their  relies,  their  prophecies, 
and  traditions,  and  in  which  perplexed  though  he 
may  be  with  the  profusion  of  its  beauties,  he  will 
not  find  an  incident  more  beautiful  than  that  of 
Andromache  building  up,  in  a  new '  land,  a  little 
image  of  her  ancestral  city  of  Sigieum.  [Loud 
applause.]  In  illustration  of  this  feeling,  the  sad 
lord  of  ^I'ewstead  Abbey  has  written  that  noble 
tragedy  of  the  "Two  loscari,"  and  often,  when 
far  away  from  this,  in  an  island  where  I  had  no 
future,  and  niv  thoughts  were  ever  with  the  past, 
have  I  said  with  poor  Jacobo,  in  reply  to  those 
who  would  doubt  or  deprecrate  this  feeling — 

Ah,  you  were  never  far  away  from  Venice ;  never 

Saw  her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 

Whilst  every  furrow  of  the  vessePs  track 

Seemed  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart ;  you  never 

Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 

So  calmly  in  its  gold  and  crimson  glory, 

And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 

Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not. 


)Ir.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  the  Irish  orator, 
^  a  dinner  table  speech  at  the  recent  celebration 
of  St  Patrick's  Day  in  New  Y'^rk  city,  gives  a 
most  poetic  expression  to  the  patriotic  sentiment 
which  bids  the  exile  turn  to  the  land  of  his  na- 
bnty.  One  passage  is  so  eloquent  that  wc  can- 
not forbear  preserving  it.  In  reply  to  the  toast, 
**  Ireland— Our  Mother,  forsaken  not  forgotten," 
He  says : 

I  am  but  the  echo,  Sir,  of  the  truth  to  which 
voa  hare  give  utterance.  My  voice  may  have  in- 
deed, prolonged  and  multiplied  the  sound,  but  it 
t^M  done  no  more.  In  the  shade  of  the  arbutus 
▼oods  I  have  sat  beside  the  water  on  which  the 
P^iple  rocks  of  Mangert  look  down,  and  there 
«^tmg  on  the  silent  oar,  have  heard  the  countless 
choir  about  and  bejond  the  Eagle's  Nest  repeat — 
«ntil  the  trees  and  stars,  and  the  very  clouds, 
*«nied  to  pulsate  with  the  music ;  the  notes  of 
tne  solitary  bugle.  Thus  it  is  with  me  this  night, 
[uear,  hear.]  Thus  it  is  with  countless  hearts, 
wmeh  this  hour,  wherever  they  may  throb,  reit- 
erate the  sentiment  to  which  you  have  given  ut- 
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HiSToaT  OF  ▲  Suit  in  Equity,  as  prosecuted  and  de- 
fended, in  the  Virginia  State  Courts,  and  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts ;  with  an  Appendix,  embracing, 
among  other  matters,  forms  of  bills,  answers,  demur- 
rers, pleas,  decrees,  etc.  By  A,  //.  Sand§.  Rich- 
mond :  Published  by  A.  Morris.    1854. 

We  have  copied  in  full  the  title  page  of  a  new  legal 
work  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Sands  of  this  city,  an  advance  copy 
of  which  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Morris,  the  publish- 
er. An  atten  tive  consideration  of  a  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  has  convinced  us,  that  the  work  will  prove 
of  no  common  utility  and  interest  to  all  younf  practi- 
tioners, who  are  slowly  acquiring  the  complicnted  rules 
of  Chancery  practice.  Mr.  Sands  says  in  his  preface,  **  I 
undertook  this  work  because  I  believed  the  young  men 
of  the  legal  profession  desired  a  hand  book  to  guide 
them,  in  the  prosecution  and  defense  of  suits  in  Equity." 
The  work  certainly  contains  in  a  moderate  bulk,  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  information— information  just  of  that 
description  which  is  most  courted  by  the  young  lawyer, 
throw  into  contact  with  opponents  learned  in  all  the  mys- 
teries of  legal  machinery.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  great 
jurisconsult,  and  another  thing  to  be  a  good   working 
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chaDCttry  lAWjei^— and  the  importance  of  acqoiiiog  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  practical  portion  of  the  profession,  can 
Bcaroeljr  be  overrated.  English  lawyers  have  recognised 
this  want  of  the  young  men  of  the  profession,  and  some 
of  the  finest  intellects  of  the  bar  in  that  coantnr  have  ex- 
pended  their  time  and  labor  upon  such  works. 

But  of  the  utility  of  the  sort  of  work  designed  by  Mr. 
;^and8,  we  think  there  cannot  be  sny  doubt.  The  point 
at  issuSi  is  the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his  un- 
dertaking. We  think  the  volume  admirably  methodical, 
and  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  the  chapters  are 
**full  of  material."  In  the  first  book,  the  writer  has  trac- 
ed a  suit  in  Equity,  historically  so  to  speak,  from  the 
commence  nent  to  the  final  decree-— only  incidentally  re- 
ferring to  such  proceedings  ns  do  not  necessarily  enter 
into  every  suit.  The  pccond  book  considers  at  length 
the  proceedings  firpt  referred  to,  proceedings  subsequent 
to  a  Decree,  Interlocutory  applications,  etc.  The  appen- 
dix contains  a  variety  of  forms  of  Equity  pleading,  both 
from  published  works  of  liigii  standing,  and  from  plead- 
ing actually  used  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  United  States 
Circuit  Court  held  in  Richmond.  In  addition,  the  appen- 
dix contains  a  summary  of  the  most  important  Equity 
decisions  made  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  thus  be  fieen  that  Mr.  Sands*  work  takes  a  very 
full  and  wide  range ;  and  it  embraces  further  practical 
rules,  and  directions  which  we  have  no  note  of  in  the  pre- 
face. The  notes  on  page  3G9  are  an  instance  of  this. 
We  have  spoken  thus,  at  some  length  of  this  new  publi 
cation  because  we  consider  it  likely  to  prove  eminently 
useful  not  only  to  the  yonnger  but  to  the  older  members 
of  the  profession  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Sands  has  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  for  learning  and  accuracy  in  his 
profession,  and  we  think  the  abundant  material  and  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of  his  **  Suit  in  Equity'*  will  procure 
fo"  him  a  moat  gratifying  and  enviable  standing  as  a  wri- 
ter in  one  of  the  highest  departments  of  human  rea- 
son. The  work  is  in  size  midway  between  the  8vo  and 
]2mo.,  contains  somewhat  more  than  500  pages,  and  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound. 


The  Physical  Geooiupbt  or  the  Sea.  By  M.  F. 
Maurt,  LL.  D.,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy.  New  York. 
Harpers  and  Brothers.  1855.  [From  A.  Morris  97 
Main  Street. 

If  any  man  can  be  said  to  have  left  his  trace  upon  the 
sea— Ttftte  Muperbe  mer  of  Madame  De  6tael — in  spite  of 
Lord  Byron's  sunzas,  it  is  Lieut.  Maury.  He  has  sound- 
ed its  depths ;  he  has  taken  the  wings  of  the  morning 
and  gone  into  its  uttermost  regions ;  be  has  learned  the 
caprices  of  the  viewless  winds  that  blow  over  its  surface 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  currents  that  flow  be- 
neath ;  he  has  reduced  all  the  phenomena  that  attend  its 
boreal  and  its  tropical  agitations  to  general  laws ;  and 
he  has  written  of  its  Geography  in  a  style  that  partakes 
Irrgely  of  the  poetic  element,  while  never  for  a  moment 
departing  from  the  exactness  which  belongs  to  the  man 
of  science.  The  fame  of  such  a  man  goes  upon  the  crest 
of  the  wave  to  every  clime,  and  shall  endure  as  long  as 
the  surge  shall  beat  upon  the  strand. 

In  the  hands  of  a  less  gifted  writer  than  Lieut.  Maury, 
the  faets  embodied  in  the  volume  before  us  would  have 
been  likely  to  prove  but  dull  reading  to  any  other  than 
the  student  or  the  educated  seaman.  As  he  has  set  them 
forth,  however,  with  the  charm  of  a  captivating  dks- 
lion  and  with  that  iucidus  ordo  which  distinguishes  all 
his  researches,  they  possess  an  attraction  which  must  se- 
cnra  for  the  volume  a  very  genei al  popular  reception.    It 


I  is  far  more  agreeable  than  many  of  the  works  of  ficiios 
that  the  press  is  giving  to  the  public  in  such  profusion, 
and  we  dismiss  it  with  the  expression  of  oar  thanks  ts 
the  author  for  affording  us  some  hoars  of  real  enjoy  meat 


Lectures  oir  EifOLtsB  Literature,  from  Ckaueer  t$ 
Tennyton.  By  Henrff  Reed,  Philadelphia.  Parr?  k 
McMillan.  1855.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Maia 
Street. 

This  charming  volume,  written  from  a  full  mind  aod 
with  an  abounding  love  of  the  subject,  awakens  the  sad* 
dest  associations  of  genius  prematurely  removed  from 
the  world  and  the  highest  personal  qualities  suddenly 
extinguished  in  death.  Henry  Reed  was  one  of  ibo»c 
who  went  down  in  the  Arctic,  and  among  all  the  gifted 
and  gentle  natures  that  were  the  victims  of  that  awfol 
disaster,  there  was  not  one  whose  memory  is  worthier  of 
being  kept  in  honour.  He  was  Professor  of  English  Lit* 
erature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  lectom 
comprised  in  this  volume  were  the  products  of  his  valua- 
ble labours  in  the  exercise  of  that  office.  They  are  re- 
markable for  nice  discrimination,  justness  of  criticism,  acJ 
a  style,  always  pure,  and  ranging  from  humour  to  elo- 
quence with  a  rare  versatility.  The  preface  and  note«  to 
these  lectures  are  from  the  scholariy  pen  of  Wm.  B.  Reed, 
brother  to  the  lamented  author,  and  are  executed  with 
delicacy  and  feeling,  while  they  add  at  times  mnch  to  the 
interest  of  the  context. 


LXTES  or  THE  QUEEirS  OF  SCOTLAHD,  Slc.     By  AOffCS 

Stricxlard.    Vol.  V.    New  York :  Harper  9l  Bros. 
1855.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Another  volume  of  the  well  known  series  of  Mn. 
Strickland  which  traces  to  its  close  the  eventful  and 
tragical  career  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  earlier  pan  of 
this  stirring  biography,  which  has  already  been  given  lo 
the  public,  brings  the  story  to  the  birth  of  Mary's  boo  : 
what  follows  is  of  course  more  and  more  deeply  iaiciest^ 
ing  up  to  the  final  scene.  Mrs.  Strickland's  style  is  ad< 
mirably  suited  to  such  writing,  while  her  cautions  acrn* 
mulation  and  clear  arrangement  of  facts  render  her  his* 
torical  treatises  of  permanent  value. 

The  American  BapUet  Mewunrial^  for  March,  edited  by 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Burrows  of  this  city,  has  been  laid  on  oar 
table.  This  is  a  neat  and  useful  publication,  at  the  verr 
low  price  of  $1  per  annum.  This  number  is  embellished 
with  the  portraits  of  the  three  Rev.  Messrs.  Tucker- 
clergymen  of  the  Baptist  Church  who  have  recently  dief 
— on  one  page.  The  known  ability  of  the  editor  and  the 
general  character  of  the  monthly,  ought  to  commead  ti 
to  general  favor — and  to  special  patronage  from  meuibers 
of  that  denomination. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Randolph  has  in  press  and  will  shortly  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Lays  of  the  Old  CKr 
minion.  By  James  Avis  Bartley."  Mr.  Bartley  b«9  • 
wide  field  before  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  poetic  &cu.- 
ties,  and  we  may  look  forward  for  a  volume  of  more  ibjic 
ordinary  interest. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  JDcreaaiag  popnlarity  of  iW 
Kaleidoscope.  A  recent  number  of  it  gives  the  xb»x 
pleasing  evidence  of  the  industry  and  talent  of  iu  giAcd 
editiesa  whose  pen  wan  never  more  xealoosly  or  {^ 
tnist)  piofitaUj  employed  than  at  preaent. 
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The  Testifflony  of  Geology  and  Astronomy 
to  the  tntli  or  the  Hebrew  Records. 

The  testimony  of  Geology  and  Astronomy 
to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  Records,  on  two 
poinL«,  their  chronology  and  their  assertion 
of  a  universal  Deluge,  will  form  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  This  subject  has  been  cho- 
«a  because  several  learned  men  of  recent 
date— we  would  name  particularly  Mr.  Lyell 
^n  the  Science  of  Geology,  still  endeavor 
to  account  for  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
Geological  facts,  not  only  without  any  refe- 
rence to  the  agency  of  a  General  Deluge, 
but  on  an  implied  denial  of  such  an  event. 
Chrooologj-  is  concerned  in  this  discussion, 
inasmuch  as  the  theories  of  what  is  called 
the  Coatinental  Geology — theories  treated 
''ith  too  much  respect  and  complacency  by 
Buckliod  of  England,  and  Hitchcock  of  our 
countrj— require  an  age  for  the  earth,  incon- 
sistent with  the  Mosaic  Chronology. 

Considering  true  philosophy  as  much  dis- 
regarded in  these  theories  as  the  Mosaic 
Records,  we  have  selected  and  arranged 
^ome  facts  which  show  the  inconsistencies 
^d  absurdities  oC  these  theories,  and  throw 
•te  light  and  dignity  of  Science  upon  those 
Records,  which,  independently  of  Physical 
Science,  form  the  indestructible  Charter  of 
Man,  to  Happiness  and  Immortality. 

We  are  well  aware  that  all  Geologists  have 
!^en  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  surface  of 
'•^ie  earth  affords  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
univer?3l  agency  of  water,  and  that  many  of 
the  facts  which  constitute  this  evidence  have 
i>een  long  and  generally  known.  Still  it  lias 
been  thought  that  it  would  be  a  profitable 
^nd  useful  employment  of  a  short  time  to 
rovive  the  impression  they  have  made,  aud 
y  confirm  it  by  recapitulating  some  facts  al- 
ready known,  and  accumulating  many  others 
more  remarkable,  which  niorn  recent  re- 
searches have  discovered. 

It  will  he  readily  perceived,  that  for  our 
pwpoae,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss 
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any  of  the  theories  of  Geology  with  regard 
to  the  modes  of  creation  or  existence  of  our 
earth.  In  all  of  them  that  reject  the  Mosaic 
account,  there  is  not  only  uncertainty,  but 
so  much  positive  absurdity  that  they  are  un- 
worthy of  consideration-  We  are  only  con- 
cerned, at  present,  to  show  that  our  Earth, 
as  it  now  is,  affords  irrefragible  evidence  of 
one  of  the  great  facts  stated  in  the  Mosaic 
Records — a  general  Deluge ;  and  also,  that 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  clearly  dem- 
onstrated epochs  of  Astronomy  proves  the 
Sacred  Chronology  of  the  world  to  be  true. 

That  the  present  dry  lands  of  our  globe 
were  the  bed  of  the  antediluvian  ocean ^  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  Geologists,  as  a  fact  demonstra- 
ble, whatever  may  be  their  theories  respect- 
ing its  original  creation.  This  appears  to  be 
true  not  only  of  the  level  surface  of  the 
globe,  but  of  the  mountains,  of  t^econdary 
formation.  We  mention  this  supposition,  bt.-- 
cause  some  iili!LyW|(k  that  it  will  account 
for  many  facts  we  are  about  to  btate,  without 
the  agency  of  a  general  flood.  Admittiiii^ 
that  our  dry  lands  and  mountain^  of  secon- 
dary formation  have  been  thrown  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  primeval  Ocean,  it  would  ht 
quite  probable,  tliat  the  fos.sil  remain.^  of  ma- 
rine creatures  would  be  found  imbedded  in 
their  lower  strata,  without  thf  aj^encv  of  :iu 
incument  Deluge.  But  it  cannot  account 
for  fossil  remains  of  Ai«(/ animals  on  the  top.- 
of  mountains.  It  can  in  no  wise  account 
for  fossil  remains  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
of  primitive  formation.  Still  les.s  can  it  ac- 
count for  the  remains  of  land  animah  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains  ;  of  animals 
of  the  tropical  regions  found  imbedded  in 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  the  j^oUd  ice  of  the 
highejit  northern  latitudeJ^. 

fu  giving  a  simple  and  sublime  account  of 
the  Deluge,  the  Hebrew  writer  attributes  it 
to  '*  the  opening  of  the  windows  of  Heaven,' 
and  to  "  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains-^ 
or  as  it  may  be  translated,  the  foundations — 
of  the  great  deep."  The  facts  from  Geolo- 
gy which  irrebisistibly  attest,  not  only  the 
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actual  existence  of  this  great  fact,  but  of  the 
very  mode  of  operniiim  of  the  agency ^  are  nu- 
merous and  incontestible.  The  illustration 
of  that  branch  of  the  operation  stated,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  foundations  of  the  great 
deep  will  first  occupy  our  attention. 

The  first  fundamental  and  unquestioned 
fact  of  Geology,  is  this — that  the  earth,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  mode  of  its  creation 
or  whatever  may  be  its  configuration,  is,  in 
its  superior  strata,  a  "  mass  of  ruins."     An 
interesting  writer  oji  the  subject  remarks:  •*  It 
is  not  of  one  land,  or  of  one  clime,  that  the  as- 
sertion is  made,  but  of  all  lands,  of  ail  climes,  of 
the  Earth  universally.     Wherever  the  steep 
front  of  mountains   discloses  their  interior 
construction,  wherever  native  caverns  and 
fissures  reveal  the  di.sposition  of  the  compo- 
nent materials,  wherever  the  operations  of 
the  miner  have  pierced  the  successive  lay- 
ers beneath  which  metal  or  coal  is  deposited, 
convulsion   and   divuption   and   disarrange- 
ment  are  visible."     Kirwan,  in  his  Geologi- 
cal Essays,  speaks  strongly  of  the  disordered 
condition  of  the  strata  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Parkinson  describes  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain    as   ''  having    since    its  completion, 
suffered  considerable  disturbance  from  some 
prodigious  and  mysterious  power.     By  this 
power,  all  the  known  utrata  to  the  greatest 
depths  that  have  been  explored,  have  been 
more  or  less  broken  and  displaced  ;  and  in 
some  places  have  been  so  lifted,  that  the 
lowest  of  them  have  been  raised  to  the  sur- 
face ;  while  other  portions,  to  a  very  great 
depth    and   extent,  have   been   displaced." 
Townsend,  and  every  subsequent  writer  con- 
firms this  statement.     All  the  collieries  of 
Great  Britain  attest  it.     Between  Lansdowne 
and  Severn,  the  natural  dip  of  all  the  strata, 
is  completely  inverted.      A  very  extraordi- 
nary derangement  is  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     In  one  part  the  stratum  of  chalk 
and  the  superincumbent  stratum  of  clay,  are 
turned  up  from  their  natural  dip  to  a  posi- 
tion  nearly  vertical.      Similar  dislocations 
are  met  with  in  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall. 
Townsend  remarks :  *'  there  is  no  mine  or 
colliery  in  the  whole  island  but  what  exhibits 
similar  disruptions.     Yet  in  all  of  them,  the 
correspondent  portions  are  as  regular  in  the 
succession  of  their  dislocated  strata,  as  the 
Uaves  and  cover  of  a  book  would  be  if  dis. 


sected  and  placed  in  different  planes."  The 
same  facts  are  found  all  over  the  continent 
of  Europe.  So  in  Asia.  The  mountains  of 
Dauria  in  Liberia,  are  so  dislocated,  that  the 
miners  are  unable  to  calculate  the  direction 
of  a  vein,  but  are  constrained  to  pursue  their 
work  at  hazard.  Some  veins  are  horizontal, 
some  oblique,  others  vertical,  all  much  dis- 
located, and  in  many  places  interrupted  by 
vast  caverns.  The  whole  Alpine  region  i> 
intersected  and  torn  by  vast  chasms  even  in 
their  granite  chains.  De  Luc  and  Saussure 
have  copiously  described  them.  "They 
mark,"  say  they,  "  convulsion,  and  show  no 
signs  of  having  been  occasioned  by  attri- 
tion." Similar  chasms,  Townsend  discovei- 
ed  throughout  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  Humboldt, 
in  the  Chimborazo  of  the  Andes.*  **If," 
says  Dr.  McCulloch,  **  the  highly  inclined 
position  of  strata  was  not  itself  a  proof  of 
their  elevation,  evidences  are  found  of  mo- 
tion in  a  great  number  of  phenomena.  In 
their  ciu-vatures,  we  find  proofs  of  disturb- 
ance ;  we  find  even  more  decided  evidence 
to  the  same  purpose,  in  their  fractures.  But 
when  wc  see  that  all  these  fractures  are  ac- 
companied by  a  separation  of  parts,  which 
were  once  continuous,  that  one  portion  of  a 
stratum  occupies  a  higher  or  lower  place 
than  another,  and  that  this  separation  is  of- 
ten attended  by  a  difference  in  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  separated  parts,  we  have 
every  proof  which  can  be  desired,  of  an  al- 
teration in  the  horizontal  position  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  since  the  period  when  they  were 
consolidated. "t 

We  proceed  now  to  the  first  class  of  fact» 
which  attest  the  existence  and  agency  of  a 
Flood  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  first 
we  will  mention,  is  the  presence  of  blocks 
and  large  masses  of  particular  species  of 
stone  in  regions  where  no  such  stone  exi»t.*> 
in  its  mountains  and  strata.  They  always 
bear  marks  of  attrition  from  agitated  waters. 
Thus  innumerable  masses  of  granite  lie  de- 
tached in  the  country  near  the  mouth  of  th- 
Oder,  and  over  marshes  from  St.  Petersbur;: 

*'  Everjr  part  of  our  cf»Dtioeut  pshibtta  in  its  firau  tw 
iUr  ftvidcijccs  of  disruption  mid  couvaUioa. 

t  For  mtuy  iutercstiu;  farts  ou  this  iubject,  the  reail<  ■ 
is  referred  to  a  Lecture  on  Geology  b.r  the  late  vtti^rat'ic 
and  profoundly  learned  Daniel  M'Co'naugby,  D.  D ,  1 1 
D.,  formerly  President  ol  Washington  College.  J'a..  tr.A 
with  whom  the  glory  of  that  institution  departed. 
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to  Navogorod :  at  the  mouth  of  the  £lbe, 
and  over  Lower  Saxony.  Similar  phenome* 
na  are  met  with  in  Tortola,  in  England,  Ire- 
land and  Spain.  The  instances  found  in 
England  are  particularly  .striking.  Between 
the  Thames  and  the  Tweed,  pebbles  and 
blocks  of  rocks  are  discovered,  of  a  charac- 
ter thai  have  been  considered  by  all  compe- 
tent judges  as  having  been  brought  from  the 
coasb?  of  Xorway,  where  only  similar  rocks 
ire  known  to  exist.  Mr.  Phillips  states  that 
in  the  diluvial  accumulation  upon  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire,  there  are  found  fragments  of 
rocks  found  in  Norway  ;  others  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Cumberland,  and  some  from  the  sea-coast  of 
Durham.  In  proportion  to  the  distance  they 
hare  been  trans^ported,  'n  the  degree  of 
roundness  they  have  acquired.  A  striking 
instance  as  proof  of  water  in  powerful  mo- 
lion  and  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  the  fact  that  large  blocks  of  granite 
are  found  on  the  sides  of  the  secondary 
mountains  of  Jura,  at  the  height  of  2,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
They  are  found  on  these  mountains  directly 
opposite  to  the  granite  range  of  the  Savoy 
-Alps,  clearly  proving  the  mountain  ridges 
from  which  they  came.  "  In  the  whole 
course  of  my  Geological  travels,"  says  Prof. 
Buckland,  **  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  from 
Calais  to  the  Carpathians,  in  Ireland,  in  Ita- 
ly, I  have  scarcely  ever  gone  a  mile  without 
iioding  a  perpetual  succession  of  depots it.s  of 
^avel,  sand  or  loam,  in  situations  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  action  of  modern 
torrents,  rivers,  or  lakes,  or  any  other  exist- 
ing causes.  And,  with  respect  to  the  still 
more  striking  diluvial  phenomena  of  drifted 
masses  of  rock,  the  greater  part  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  from  Moscow  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  described  by  Geological  travellers  as 
strewed  on  its  hills  as  well  as  in  its  valleys 
with  blocks  of  granite  and  other  rocks  of 
enormous  magnitude  which  have  been  drift- 
ed a  distance,  sometimes  many  hundred 
miles,  from  native  beds  across  mountains, 
\ alleys,  lakes  and  seas,  by  a  force  of  waters 
which  have  possessed  a  velocity  to  which 
nothing  that  occurs  in  the  actual  strata  of  the 
^iobe,  affords  the  slightest  parallel." 

Another  class  of  facts   may  be   lugcd,  a^ 
{»rovin»  the  fact  jind  universality  of  a  De- 


luge, whose  currents  sweeping  over  every 
region,  hurried  away  their  ancient  and  veg- 
etable productions  and  deposited  them  in  one 
and  the  same  place. 

In  the  limestone  rocks  of  Dovedalc, 
near  the  centre  of  England,  and  in  the  cal- 
careous region  called  the  Peake,  marine 
shells  of  every  description  are  found  im* 
bedded.  The  grey  marble  ot  Derbyshire 
is  an  entire  mass  of  marine  productions.  In 
the  alluvial  gravel  near  Bath,  tusks  of  the 
Mammoth  and  the  Elephant  have  been  dis- 
covered. At  Brentford,  near  London,  teeth 
of  the  Hippopotamus  and  several  nautili 
were  dug  up  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.  So, 
near  Bath,  the  head  of  the  Alligator,  three 
feet  long,  six  feet  of  its  vertebrae,  and  six 
joints  of  its  tail,  were  taken  from  a  quarry. 
At  Charnmouth  similar  remains  were  found. 
An  entire  Alligator  was  found  in  the  black 
marble  of  Derbyshire,  and  another  in  an  alum 
rock  near  Whitby.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,  that  these  animals  and  nautili  are 
all  natives  of  regions  far  different  and  dis- 
tant from  England.  A  coral  bed  in  a  stra- 
tum of  limestone  between  Midford  and  South- 
stoke,  contains  the  Madrepord  cinerescens, 
which  was  found  recently  in  the  Indian  Seas, 
and  no  where  else.  One  of  these  curious 
petrifactions  was  standing  upright  more  than 
five  feet  high  and  expanding  six  feei,  with  a 
double  cup.  What  but  the  rapid  currents  of 
mighty  waters  could  have  borne  this  Zoophite 
and  its  coral  accompaniment  from  their  native 
and  distant  spot,  to  the  place  of  their  deposi- 
tion ?  In  every  part  of  England,  and  in  all  of 
its  various  strata  are  found  fossils  of  animals 
and  marine  shells  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
including  the  Coralines,  Madrepores  and  Ly- 
thophy  tes  of  hot  climates.  Nearly  thirty  dis- 
tinct species  were  collected  near  Stapleton. 
Similar  phenomena  exist  throughout  Europe, 
Asia  and  America. 

Nautili  and  shells  of  similar  climates  are 
found  as  far  nortli  as  Schiverin  and  Madre* 
porites  in  Hungary.  The  coral  Lythophytes 
are  confined,  it  is  agreed,  to  the  Torrid  Zone, 
and  uniformly  within  34*^  of  latitude ;  yet 
they  arc  found  imbedded  in  limestone,  al- 
most as  far  north  as  the  Granite  mountain? 
i  bordering  on  the  frozen  ocean.  The  plain 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  La  Bulca,  near  Verona,  in 
Spain,   is   remarkable  for   its   potrifaotions  ; 
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among  which  are  enumerated  more  than  one 
huadred  species  of  fish,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America,  here  a^?^:embled 
in  one  spot.  European  and  American  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  are  blended  together  at 
Fez  in  Africa.  An  eminent  writer  observes : 
"that  in  many  northern  countries,  produc- 
tions of  widely  different  climates  are  promis- 
cuously imbedded  in  one  heap  :  those  of  cold 
regions  are  discovered  in  the  Torrid  Zone.'* 
la  southern  regions  are  found  the  teeth  of 
the  Arctic  Bear. 

The  following  facts  show  the  submersion 
of  the  highest  mountains  of  all  continents. 
Prodigious  heaps  of  sea-shells  were  discov- 
ered by  Dolmein  on  Mt.  .Etna,  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  a  stratum   of  clay  filled 
with  sea-shells  at  an  additional  height  of 
nearly  400  feet.  Marine  productions  are  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Siberia  and  the  Cauca- 
suft.     Mon.  Peyrouse  found  marine  shells  on 
the  P3Tences  at  the  height  of  near  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     They  have  been 
found  on  the  mountains  of  Lybia,  and  petri- 
fied fish  on  Mt.  Labanus  ;  so  in  Timor,  by 
Peyrouse:  soon  the  hills  of  Wager  Island  and 
Cape   Horn,  by  Byron.      In  Jamaica,   Dr. 
Clark  found  immense  collections  of  Coral- 
lines  on    the    Blue    Mountains,   3,000    feet 
above   the   sea.       Marine   productions   are 
found  on  the  calcareous  Alps  of  Savoy  and 
on  the  Hartz  mountains:  so  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Taglone  in  Carniola.     On  a  moun- 
tain of  Peru,  Ulloa  found  marine  shells  at  a 
height^of  14,420  feet.  Humboldt  discovered 
sea-shells  on  the  Huancavela  at  an  elevation 
of  14,000  feet.     So  Molina  discovered  them 
on   the   top   of   Descabezallo,  higher  than 
Chimborazo  itself.     So  they  have  been  found 
on  the  Altaic  mountains  of  Siberia.     In  the 
great  steppes  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Ural, 
the  shells  of  fish,  denominated  by  Conchol- 
ogists  Pelasgicct^  inhabitants  of  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  ocean,  have  been  found.     In 
the  Ural  mountains,  in  their  highest  ridges, 
are  found  the  bones  of  mammoths  and  ele- 
phants at  the  height  of  16,000  feet  above 
the  sea.     On  the   Himalaya  mountains,  the 
bones  of  horses  and  deer,  have  been  discov- 
ered.    They  are  only  obtained  from  masses 
which  fall  with  avalanches  from  regions  of 
perpetual  snow. 
The    two   most    impressive     phenomena 


proving  a  general  Flood  which  we  have  re- 
served for  particular  remark,  are,  the  dis- 
covery in  Siberia  of  an  entire  Rhinoceros, 
the  skin  and  flesh  of  which  were  preserved 
in  the  ice ;  and  in  1799,  of  a  mammoth,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean.      This  latter  animal  wa^ 
found  imbedded  in  an  immense  mass  of  ice. 
in  such  a  state  of  preservation  that  the  flcrh 
was  devoured  by  white  bears  and  fishermen  * 
dogs.     Thus  two  animals  since  the  cxistenrr 
of   man,  inhabitants   of  equatorial   region? 
only,  are  found  entire  in  the  highest  north- 
ern  latitude?.      Only  one  theory  has  been 
devised  to  elude  the  force  of  these  most  im- 
pressive and  extraordinary  proofs  of  a  sud- 
den and  general  Deluge.     It  is,  that  the^f 
animals  were  once  natives  of  these  regions,  fit 
a  periody  when,  it  is  rissumed,  they  icere  of  n 
temperature  congenial  to  their  nature.     The 
fact,  that  the  body  of  the  mammoth  was  cov- 
ered  with  sh^ri  hair,  to  fit  him,  as  it  is  urg- 
ed, for  a  climate,  warm  indeed,  but  cooler 
than  the  climate  in  which  these  animals  are 
now   found,  creates   no   difiiculty ;  for  ele- 
phants are  now  known  to  exist  near  the  Him- 
alaya mountains,  with  hair.     Again  it  is  an- 
swered that  the  rhinoceros  discovered  in  the 
same  region  and  latitude  with  the  mammoth 
of  the   Lena,  was  without  hair,  precisely  a^ 
we  find  him  at  this  day,  in  the  equatorial  lati- 
tudes.    But  the  unanswerable  reply  to  the 
theory,  that  the  regions  round  the  Pole — the 
Arctic  regions — were  once  inhabited  by  the 
mammoth,  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  is  thi:^. 
that  no  fossil'remain!'  of -the  vegetable  king- 
dom, which  must  have  existed  for  their  sup- 
port have  ever  been  found.     If  trees  such  a* 
those — on  the  buds  and  leaves  of  which  ani- 
mals now  subsist  in  the  Torrid   Zone— ever 
existed  in  the  Polar  regions,  why  would  they 
not  be  now  found  embedded  in  the  same  ice 
or  banks  where  these  animal   remains  are 
found  ?     It  might  be  added,  that  the  fact. 
that  their  fiesh   has  remained   uncorrupted, 
clearly  evinces  that  the  climate   must  have 
been  as  cold  when  their  bodies  were  deposi- 
ted as  it  now  is.     Prof.  Buckland,  though  he 
maintains  the  theory   that  the    remains  of 
elephants,  hyenas,    and  other  tropical  ani- 
mals of  the  present  day,  found  in  England, 
were  once  inhabitants  of  that  island,  yet  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  an  insuperable  diiScultj 
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to  this  theory,  as  applied  to  the  rhinoceros, 
mammoth  and  elephant  bodies  and  fossils 
of  Siberia,  that  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
all  fossii  remains  of  trees  or  shrubs  or  any 
other  vegetable  existence,  upon  which  those 
animals  subsisted,  if  supposed  once  to  have 
iiredin  those  frozen  regions.  He  admits  ex- 
plicitly, that  the  existence  of  these  phenom- 
ena can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
them  to  be  of  antediluvial  origin,  and  their 
ra^ca^es  to  have  been  drifted  to  their  present 
places  by  the  diluvial  waters." 

The  only  difficulty  which  for  a  while  ob- 
structed the  other  rational  explanation  of  the 
existence  of  fossils  of  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  of  various  regions  in  the  same 
plact.  by  the  fact  of  a  general  deluge,  was, 
'hat  no  fossil  bones  of  majif  had  been  found. 
This  difficulty  no  longer  remains.  Unques- 
tionable, admitted  human  fossils  have  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  great  numbers, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Human 
forisiU  have  been  found  in  the  Island  of 
Gaodeloupe ;  at  Danforth,  in  France ;  in 
grottoes  in  the  Carpathian  mountains  of 
Hungary  ;  in  Arragon  in  Spain,  and  in  great 
quantities  at  Kostrich  in  Germany.  These 
foa^ils,  be  it  remarked,  are  found  in  the  same 
"itrata,  are  accompanied  by  precisely  the  same 
circumstances,  which  have  been  admitted  by 
Curier  and  all  succeeding  Geologists  to 
prove  other  fossils  found  with  them,  to  be 
of  antediluvial  origin  and  destroyed  by  a 
tlood. 

We  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject, 
with  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Cuvier, 
the  most  learned  and  experienced  fossilist 
and  Geologist,  who  has  yet  appeared.  He 
^ays,  "  I  can  concur  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de 
Luc  and  Dolmein  that  if  there  be  anything 
determined  in  Geology,  it  is  this,  that  the 
*arface  of  our  globe  has  been  subject  to  a 
vast  and  sudden  revolution,  not  longer  ago 
than  five  or  six  thousand  years ;  that  this 
revolution  has  buried  and  caused  to  disap- 
pear the  countries  formerly  inhabited  by  man 
and  the  ppecies  now  most  known ;  that  it 
has  left  the  bottom  of  the  former  sea  dry, 
and  has  formed  on  it  the  countries  now  in- 
habited ;  that  since  this  revolution  those  few 
individuals  whom  it  spared  have  spread  over 
the  lands  newly  made  dry  ;  and  consequent- 
ly it  is  only  since  this  epoch  that  our  socie- 


ties have  assumed  a  progressive  march,  have 
formed  establishments,  have  raised  monu- 
ments, and  arranged  Ecieatific  systems."  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  how  fully 
thi:'  conclusion  accords  with  the  tenor  of 
the  Mosaic  history.  The  conclusion,  then, 
clearly  and  legitimately  established  by  the 
facts  we  have  been  considering,  is  this— that 
the  earth  is  not  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator.  Every 
other  object  or  region  of  His  mighty  works, 
yet  discovered  by  us,  demonstrates  order, 
regularity,  and  the  peaceful  operations  of 
His  benevolent  hand.  The  earth,  in  its  su- 
perior strata,  to  the  lowest  depths,  yet  pene- 
trated by  man,  evinces  derangements,  disor- 
der, and  mighty  convulsions,  evidently  dis- 
tructive  to  the  living  creatures  on  its  sur- 
face. No  theory  yet  devised  by  those,  who 
reject  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  Records,  can 
account,  with  any  degree  of  plausibility,  for 
the  natural  or  moral  causes  of  this  anoma- 
lous catastrophe. 

There  is  another  plausible,  though  in  truth, 
unfounded  attempt  to  explain  the  phenome- 
na of  the  existence  of  remains  of  animals 
in  the  highest  \d.iiiudest  which  have  never  been 
found  in  the  memory  of  man,  elsev)here  than  in 
the  tropical  reg-ions,  and  of  remains  of  a  Rhi- 
noceros and  Elephant  with  the  flesh  j-et  un- 
decayed,  found  in  the  frozen  banks  of  the 
Lena  near  the  north  pole.  The  theory  by 
which  these  phenomena  are  explained  by 
those  who  are  too  wise  to  believe  in  the 
Noacian  flood,  is  this  : — they  suppose  that  at 
a  remote  period — they  cannot  tell  how  re- 
mote— the  temperature  of  the  Arctic  regions 
was  as  warm  as  the  tropical  regions  are  now; 
that  hence  the  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros 
lived  and  died  in  those  regions ;  that  sud- 
denly the  temperature  sunk  so  low,  as  to  de- 
stroy these  animals,  and  this  sinking  of  the 
temperature  took  place  so  suddenly  and  so 
rapidly  as  to  enclose  some  of  them  in  ice  and 
thus  preserve  the  flesh  undecayed. 

Now  every  reader  knows  that  the  perma- 
nent temperature  of  the  earth  and  the  changes 
of  the  seasons  depend  on  the  degree  of  the 
inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of 
its  orbit.  The  degree  of  this  inclination  has 
varied  so  little — as  astronomers  show — that 
it  could  not  possibly  affect  the  temperature  of 
the  zones  in  the  slightest  perceptible  degree. 
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Thus  these  learned  gentlemen,  who  sneer  at 
a  belief  in  a  universal  Deluge,  fabricate  a 
theory  which  contradicts  science  and  is 
founded  on  mere  assumptions.  They  assitme 
that  the  polar  regions  w^ere  once  as  warm  as 
the  tropical,  in  which  alone  the  above-men- 
tioned animals  have  ever  been  found  to  exist, 
and  can  assign  no  means  or  causes  of  so 
great  and  sudden  a  change  of  temperature  in 
the  polar  regions,  and  still  less  any  moral 
reasons  for  a  change  which  destroyed  so  vast 
an  amount  of  animal  life  and  enjoyment.  By 
this  same  theory  with  an  additional  supposi- 
tion for  which  nothing  in  scientific  truths  nor 
in  moral  cause  furnish  the  slightest  pretence, 
they  endeavor  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
Striae  on  the  face  of  rocks,  which  learned 
men  have  explained  as  being  made  by  large 
rocks  carried  along  with  great  force  by  the 
diluvial  torrents.  They  assert^  that  at  another 
remote  period  the  polar  temperature  changed 
suddenly  from  cold  to  warm,  so  that  the 
great  mer-de-giace  which  had  frozen  up  these 
animals  was  broken  up  by  this  rising  of  the 
temperature  sufficiently  to  crack  the  ice  into 
great  icebergs  and  to  melt  the  ice  into  water 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  float  off  these  ice- 
bergs in  which  had  been  frozen  up  large 
rocks,  and  carried  them  along  with  such 
force  as  to  scratch  the  faces  of  rocks  as  they 
passed  along.  This  is  the  famous  "  Glacial 
aqueous'*  theory.  This  sudden  rising  of  the 
temperature  of  the  Arctic  regions  is  mere  as- 
sumption. At  one  period,  there  is  a  sudden 
falling  of  temperature,  sufficient  to  destroy 
animal  life,  and  topreserve,  in  some  instances, 
their  flesh  undccayed ;  and  then  a  sudden 
rising  of  the  temperature  sufficient  to  break 
up  the  ice  into  separate  masses  and  melf 
water  sufficient  to  float  them  far  to  the  south 
and  southeast.  First,  the  Arctic  regions  are 
warm  enough  for  Elephants  and  Rhinoceri 
to  live  in  them  in  immense  numbers — for  the 
ivory  of  the  teeth  of  the  Elephant  has  fur- 
nished an  article  for  a  large  commerce  for  a 
century — then  a  sudden  falling  sufficient  to 
destroy  these  animals  and  preserve  their 
flesh  ;  then  a  rising  sufficient  to  melt  large 
masses  of  ice  into  water  sufficient  to  float 
them  off  with  rocks  frozen  up  in  them,  and 
all  these  changes  not  only  without  any  as- 
signable causes,  but  against  known  scientific 
principles.      Yot   the    supporters    of    \hosv 


baseless  theories  are  all  scientific  men,  and 
those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
Noacian  flood  are  ignorant  of  science.  We 
treat  their  sneers  with  contempt,  or  at  lca?t, 
we  are  not  moved  by  them.  We  have  to 
regret,  however,  that  Christian  philosopher? 
and  Geologists,  of  equal  real  learning  with 
these  theorists,  have  acquiesced  in  thesf 
baseless'  theories,  to  be  in  learned  company 
and  to  share  in  a  self-assumed  reputation. 

We  pass  now  to  the  objections,  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Sacred  Chronology, 
as  deduced  from  the  books  of  Moses,  and  to 
the  facts  supposed  to  show  its  fictitious 
character. 

Brydone,  gave,  some  years  ago,  in  hi? 
Sicilian  tour,  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
a  well  near  Etna,  in  which  there  were  found 
seven  beds  of  lava,  with  a  thickness  of  soil 
between  them,  each  of  which,  he  affirmed, 
must  have  taken  2,000  years  to  accumulate. 
This  statement,  Brydone  announced  he  had 
received  from  the  Canon  Recupero,  a  learned 
man  who  resided  near  Etna.  Brydone  gave 
the  Canon*s  authority  for  the  computation  of 
2,000  years  for  each  bed  of  soil,  which  would 
then  have  required  14,000  for  their  existence 
since  their  first  eruption.  This  account  and 
theory  was  taken  as  true,  and  the  falsity  of 
the  Hebrew  Chronology  was  declared  as  es- 
tablished beyond  dispute.  Whether  Brydone 
misunderstood  Recupero  may  be  charitably 
doubted.  However,  the  Canon  Recupero 
upon  seeing  the  book  of  Brydone,  published 
an  indignant  denial  of  the  statement,  and  of 
the  opinions  ascribed  to  him.  He  was  loo 
familiar  with  Geological  facts  attending  vol- 
canic eruptions  to  have  made  the  inference 
as  to  the  age  of  the  lava  beds  about  Etna. 
Independently  of  the  denial  of  the  facts  as 
stated  by  Brydone,  we  have  unquestioned 
Geological  facts,  which  prove  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  the  inference,  which  Brydone  and 
a  number  of  writers  of  his  school  had  drawn. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  shown  that  over 
the  matter  which  buried  Herculaneum  there 
•were  six  streams  of  lava  with  veins  of  good 
soil  between  them,  Herculaneum  was  de- 
stroyed about  1800  years  ago,  Avhich  conclu- 
sively proves,  that  seven  veins  of  good  soil 
have  been  formed  in  ei«:hteen  hundred  vear.<. 
instead  of  14,000  years  estimated  by  Bry- 
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observer,  ba.s  visited  the  pit  at  Aci  Reale,  to 
which  Brvdone's  theory  had  been  applied. 
Of  this  pit  Daubeny  says, — **  At  all  events, 
Brjdooe  was  grossly  deceived  in  imagining 
that  several  beds  of  lava  seen  lying  one 
above  another  near  the  spot,  have  been  suf- 
ficiently decomposed  into  vegetable  mould ; 
the  substance  which  really  intervenes  be- 
tween the  beds  being  nothing  more  than 
ferruginous  tuff,  just  similar  to  what  would 
be  produced  by  a  shower  c  f  volcanic  ashes, 
such  as  naturally  precedes,  or  follows  an 
eruption  of  lava,  mixed  up  with  mud  and 
consolidated  by  rain."  With  regard  to  the 
very  beds  of  Etna,  of  which  Brydone  speaks, 
M.  Dolmein,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Mineralogists,  says, — '*  The  Canon  Recu- 
pero — to  whom  Brydone  ascribed  his  ac- 
count— died  without  any  other  affliction  than 
that  occasioned  by  the  work  qf  Brydone." 
This  good  man  was  far  from  admitting  as  an 
evidence  against  the  book  of  Genesis,  pre- 
tended facts  which  were  false,  but  from 
which,  even  if  they  had  been  true,  nothing 
could  have  been  concluded.  Vegetable 
earths  between  the  beds  of  lava  do  not  eocist; 
and  the  argilaceous  earths,  which  are  some- 
times found  between  them,  may  have  been 
disposed  there  by  causes  totally  independent 
of  the  antiquity  of  Etna. 

Another  attack  bearing  the  appearance  of 
>cience,  was  made  upon  the  Mosaic  chronol- 
ogy, which  for  a  time  was  declared  to  be  an 
absolute    demonstration    against  its   truth. 
This  was  the  discovery  of  some  French  sa- 
ra»,  who  accompanied  Napoleon's  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt.     While  he  was  engaged  in 
destroying  the  rights  and  liberties  of  inde- 
pendent nations,  his  worthy  associates  were 
endeavoring  to  destroy  the  religious  faith  of 
the  civilized  world.     Both  have  met  with 
equal  and  deserved  defeat.     The  discovery 
we  allude  to  was  that  of  the  famous  Egyp- 
tian Zodiacs,    found  in   the   Temples  of 
Denderab,  the  ancient  Tentyris  and  of  Esne, 
the  ancient  Latopolis.     These  Zodiacs  pre- 
.*ent  the  same  figures  which  are  now  employ- 
♦^d  to  represent  the  constellations.      These 
Zodiacs,  it  was  said,  represented  the  state 
of  the   heavens  at   a  very  remote  period. 
Accordingly  long  and  abstrube  calculations 
were  made  (o  prove  what  had  been  first  as- 
sumed, that  these  monuments  had  been  con- 


structed long  before  the  period  of  Scripture 
chronology.  These  calculations  were  said  to 
be  founded  on  the  sure  basis  of  mathematics, 
and  to  be  therefore  conclusive.  But  a  doubt 
was  soon  cast  over  their  truth  by  their  own 
authors.  They  could  not  agree  as  to  the  ac- 
tual time  when  these  Zodiacs  were  construc- 
ted. One  assigned  the  date  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  £sn6  as  far  back  as 
70,000  years  ago ;  another,  making  his  cal- 
culation from  the  same  figures,  proved  that 
this  Temple  was  built  4,600  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  thai  is  600  years  before  the  Crea- 
tion according  to  the  Mosaic  chronology ; 
while  a  third  by  his  calculations,  showed 
that  the  Temples  of  Esne  and  Denderah 
must  have  been  built  15,000  years  ago.  But 
these  mathematical  sophisms,  if  T  may  so 
call  them,  were  soon  overthrown,  both  by 
scientific  principles  and  by  matter  of  fact. 
The  constellation  Libra  is  figured  among  the 
signs  of  these  Zodiacs,  in  the  form  of  a  bal- 
ance, exactly  similar  to  the  instrument  as 
now  used.  Now  this  sign  was  unknown  to 
the  Egyptians  before  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, in  whose  time  astronomy  as  a  science 
was  cultivated.  Before  this  period,  tho 
Egyptians  studied  astronomy  under  the  form 
of  astrology.  Mons.  Biot,  a  learned  astron- 
omer, has  shown  that  if  these  Zodiacs  were 
really  intended  as  planispheres,  or,  in  other 
words  as  true  astronomical  figures,  they  fur- 
nish evidence  within  themselves  to  show 
that  the  observations  upon  which  their  con- 
struction was  based,  could  not  have  been 
made  further  back  than  the  year  716  before 
the  Christian  era.  But  a  matter  of  fact  has 
rendered  all  mathematical  calculations  use- 
less on  this  subject.  Tho  younger  Cham- 
pollion,  with  Dr.  Young  of  England,  discov- 
ered the  principles  of  the  Hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting by  which  this  mode  of  writing  is  as  ea- 
sily and  as  accurately  read  as  any  other. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  former  from  Egypt, 
he  made  known  the  result?  of  his  examina- 
tion of  these  very  Zodiacs  before  they  had 
been  removed  to  France.  He  had,  while  in 
Egypt,  decyphered  the  inscriptions  not  only 
on  the  Zodiacs,  but  on  many  other  parts  of 
the  Temples  from  which  they  had  been  re- 
moved. On  the  Zodiac  of  Denderah,  he 
discovered  in  hieroglyphics  the  Greek  word 
for  Empkror  ;  and  on  srvrral  parts  of  the 
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Temple  the  name  and  titles  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero  and  Do- 
mitian ;  and  on  the  portico  of  Esne,  whose 
Temple  was  considered  much  older  than  that 
of  Denderah,  he  read  the  names  of  Claudius 
and  Antoninus  Pius.  Thus  it  was  conclusively 
shown  that  these  Temples  and  Zodiacs  were 
constructed  after  the  Roman  Conquest  of 
Egypt,  which  commenced  one  or  two  centu- 
ries after  the  Christian  era. 

But  by  far  the  most  plausible  attack  ever 
made  through  the  medium  of  science,  upon 
the  Mosaic  Chronology,  and  the  last  we 
shall  notice,  was  the  supposed  antiquity  of 
the  Astronomical  Tables  of  the  Hindoos, 
These  Tables  were  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  European  Astronomers,  by  Mons.  Bailley, 
a  French  astronomer  of  great  learning  and 
eloquence.  Great  additional  notice  and  im- 
portance were  given  to  these  Tables,  b}' 
Prof.  Playfair  of  Edinburgh,  whose  reputa- 
tion as  a  mathematician  was  eminent.  Both 
these  philosophers  supposed  they  had  dis- 
covered elements  in  the  calculations  of  these 
Tables,  which  showed  that  they  had  been 
calculated  from  certain  astronomical  epochs 
actually  observed^  which  carried  back  their 
antiquity  far  beyond  the  age  of  Moses.  In- 
deed Playfair,  it  was  asserted  with  the  most 
triumphant  confidence,  had  proved  for  them 
an  age  beyond  the  date  of  the  creation  ac- 
cording to  Moses.  Prof.  Playfair  concludes 
his  treatise  on  this  subject  as  follows  :  ••  The 
following  general  conclusions  appear  to  be 
established :  the  observations  on  which  the 
astronomy  of  India  is  founded  were  made 
more  than  3000  vear^  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  particular,  the  places  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Calyoung, 
or  Age  of  Misfortunes,  a<?  the  Hindoos  term 
it,  that  is  8102  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  were  determined  by  actual  observation. 
Two  other  elements  of  this  astronomy — 
the  equ<itir.n  of  the  sgn's  centre  and  the 
obliquity  't'  the  ecliptic — when  compared 
with  Ihf  j>n?sent  time,  seem  to  point  to 
a  period  oi"  this  astronomy  1000  or  1200 
years  earliu  ."  Thus  Prof.  Playfair  gave  his 
authority  u>  tiie  idea  that  the  Hindoo  period 


years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  so  that  these 
astronomical  calculations  extended  to  a  peri- 
od nearly  200  years  before  the  creation  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  according  to  Moses. 
These  were  startling  propositions  and  led  to 
several  renewed  and  profound  investigations. 
Mr.  Marsden  of  England,  an  accurate  and 
learned  mathematician,  suggested  the  proba- 
bility from  the  nature  of  Hindoo  astronomy, 
that  the  epochs  which  Playfair  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  on  observation  were  im- 
aginary ;  assumed  as  facts,  from  which  the 
Hindoo  astronomer  reasoned  backward  and 
forwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  approximate 
to  the  present  actual  condition  of  the  Hea- 
vens.  Another  eminently  learned  man, 
Bentley,  gave  his  vigorous  mind  to  the  study 
of  these  Tables,  and  finally  boldly  announ- 
ced that  Bailley  and  Playfair  had  totally  mis- 
taken the  nature  and  principles  of  the  Indian 
astronomy ;  a  peculiarity  of  which  was  that 
certain  epochs  were  assumed  as  falling  at  a 
certain  period,  and  then  calculating  back- 
ward. This  he  made  quite  probable,  and 
indeed  many  thought  that  he  had  demonstra- 
ted this  fact.  But  the  great  reputation  of 
Bailley  and  Playfair  made  most  of  the  learn- 
ed hesitate  to  concur  in  the  results  announ- 
ced by  Bentley. 

At  length  the  great  LaPlace,  "than  whom," 
a  competent  judge  says,  "  a  greater  name 
hath  not  arisen  since  the  days  of  Newton." 
after  two  profound  investigations  of  the  As- 
tronomical Tables  of  the  Hindoos,  demoa- 
strated  the  truth  of  the  theor}'  of  Marsde:. 
and  Bentley,  that  the  epochs  of  the  TaV.ei 
were  imaginary,  and  not  founded  on  ob-er 
vation  ;  that  the  conjunctions  of  the  sui. 
moon,  and  planets,  in  the  Tables,  could  no: 
have  happened  together  at  the  time  as«!umed 
in  them  :  and  that  several  true  elements  hf- 
longing  to  the  subject,  had  been  omittcJ 
*'  Every  thing,"  says  La  Place,  •'  leads  ust. 
conclude  that  these  Tables  are  not  of  higlj 
authorit}'.  They  have  two  principal  epoch- 
which  go  back,  one  to  the  year  3102,  and  the 
other  to  1491  years  before  the  Christian  ers 
These  are  linked  together  by  the  mean  moye- 
ments  of  the  sun.  moon,  and  planets,  sotiiat 


called  Calyoung,  being  3102  years  before  the  one  of  the  epochs  is  necessarily  fictitiou^.     I 


Christian  era,  was  the  era  when  these  calcu- 
lations were  made ;  and  that  other  elements 
•f  the  Tables  point  to  a  period  1000  or  1200 


I  think  this  common  epoch  has  been  inven- 
ted to  give  a  common  origin,  in  the  Zodiac 
to  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,   li 
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starting  from  the  epoch  1491,  we  go  back  by 
means  of  these  Tables,  we  find  the  general 
conjunction  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets, 
that  these  Tables  suppose  ;  but  this  is  a  re- 
jult  so  different  from  that  obtained  by  our 
better  tables,  that  we  cannot  believe  this 
conjunction  to  have  taken  place  ;  and  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  conjunction  to  which 
it  relates  is  not  founded  on  observation.  The 
whole  amount  then  of  these  Tables,  and 
above  all  the  impossibility  of  the  conjunction 
they  suppose  to  have  happened  at  the  same 
time,  prove  that  they  have  been  constructed 
or  at  least  rectified,  in  modern  times.  This 
conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  mean  move- 
ments which  they  assign  to  the  moon  as  to 
its  perigee  and  its  modes,  and  to  the  sun. 
They  are  more  rapid  than  according  to  Ptole- 
my ;  and  evidently  show  that  the  formation 
of  these  Tables,  is  posterior  to  the  time  of 
that  philosopher,  for  we  have  seen  that  these 
movements  go  on  accelerating  from  age  to 
age."  Thus,  the  greatest  astronomer  and 
mathematician  of  modern  times,  has  demon- 
strated the  essential  fallacy  of  the  Indian 
Tables,  and  has  shown  that  their  construc- 
tion is  posterior  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  who 
lived  161  years  after  the  Christian  era  ! 

It  will  be  perceived  that  hitherto  we  have 
been  controverting  negative  objections  to  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  Chronology.  The  re- 
snlt,  founded  on  indisputable  facts  and  in- 
controvertible principles  of  science,  leaves 
the  Mosaic  chronology  on  unshaken  founda- 
tions. But  with  this  result,  we  do  not  rest. 
We  have  now  positive  testimony  borne  by 
those 

**PlaDet3,  BtOTH,  and  adamantine  aplieres, 

That  wheel  unbhaken  through  the  void  immense," 

to  the  Mosaic  account  of  their  creation.  Who 
has  not  listened  in  imagination  to  the  voice 
of  their  choral  hymns  of  praise,  when 

**  Nightly  to  ihe  listening  earth, 
They  tell  the  atory  of  their  birth  ; 
Forever  singinp;  as  they  ehinc, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 

Tbey  now  declare  to  man  the  language  of 
attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  inspired  hi:jto- 
rian  of  their  creation.  Let  us  listen  to  this 
language,  which  comes  to  us  from  regions  of 
immutable  truth  and  from  spheres  of  imper- 
ishable g^ory. 


Having  showji  the  fallacies  of  all  thfwe 
who  have  misunderstood  their  language,  or 
obscured  its  meaning,  we  will  state  its  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  inspired  record. 

Astronomers  had  always  known  that  a  cer- 
tain remarkable  epoch  must,  from  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  solar  system,  have  hap- 
pened. When  that  epoch  actually  happened, 
thev  had  never  been  able  to  determine.  At 
length  the  great  La  Place,  after  the  most 
profound  and  accurate  investigation,  ascer- 
tained its  date.  This  remarkable  astronom- 
ical epoch  \s  the  coincidence  of  the  greater 
axis  of  ihe  earth* s  orbit  vnth  the  line  of  equi- 
noxes ^  when  ihe  true  and  mean  equinox  was  the 
same.  Now  this  state  of  the  heavens  could 
have  existed  only  at  the  first  moment  of  the 
creation  of  our  solar  system ;  for  the  mo- 
ment the  earth  and  the  other  planets  began 
to  move,  the  causes  which  altered  this  posi- 
tion of  the  earth,  began  to  exert  their  irre- 
sistible power  and  produce  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  This  great  epoch  in  astrono- 
my, or  in  other  words  in  the  history  of  the 
heavens,  must  have  been  the  period  of  the 
creation  of  our  solar  system.  La  Place  has 
demonstrated  that  this  epoch  happened  4000 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  very  year 
in  which  Archbishop  Usher  and  other  emi- 
nent chronologists  have  deduced  it  from  the 
chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  !  This 
agreement  between  this  astronomical  demon- 
stration produced  by  the  unerring  and  irre- 
sistible processes  of  mathematics,  and  the 
chronology  of  Moses,  could  not  be  a  coinci- 
dence of  chance  ;  for  upon  the  known  rules 
for  the  calculation  of  chances,  the  probability 
that  it  is  accidental,  is  as  one  to  millions  al- 
most inexpressible  by  figures. 

This  then  is  the  voice  of  the  heavens  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  truth  of  those  inestima- 
ble records,  in  which  alone  is  contained  the 
promise  of  the  advent  of  that  Glorious  Per- 
son, "  in  whom  all  nations  of  the  earth  shall 
be  blessed  ;"  through  the  moral  influences  of 
whose  mediatorial  kingdom  not  only  the  des- 
ert and  solitary  places  shall  be  glad,  but  the 
whole  earth  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

Christianity, as  developed  in  these  records, 
challenges  the  homage  of  reason  and  claims 
the  tributes  of  the  heart.  She  elicits  every 
generous  emotion  and  expatiates  in  eyery 
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sublime  contemplation.  She  furnishes  a  gem 
for  every  muse,  and  associates  with  her  rev- 
elations the  truths  of  every  science.  With 
undaunted  search  she  traces  the  hidden  strata 
of  the  earth,  that  geology  discovers,  and 
pondering  the  condition  and  destiny  of  the 
beings  who  inhabit  its  surface,  accumulates 
to  herself  from  natural  theology  its  most 
wondrous  analogies  ;  presents  to  the  philos- 
opher with  one  hand  the  granite  of  the  Alps, 
fit  emblem  of  her  own  duration,  and  with 
the  other  the  "  wonders  of  ocean's  depth," 
borne  by  its  penal  floods  to  the  cloud-capped 
summits  of  Chimborazo — and  verifies  the 
chronology  of  her  periods,  by  the  epochs  of 
astronomy,  fixed  by  the  revolution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  She  never  feared,  and 
now  appropriates  the  disclosures  alike  of  the 
well  of  Etna,  the  Suydhanta  of  Hindostan, 
and  the  Zodiacs  of  Denderah. 

o.   A*   Li. 
Washington^  Pa, 


LEONl  Dl  MONOTA. 

A  LEGE-ND  01    VERONA  ;    BEING  A  POEM    FOUND  AMONG 
THE  PAPERS  or  THE  LATE  HENRY  EIJ.EN. 

CANTO  n.— (CoffCLUULD.) 

The  Duke  his  enemy,  and  why  T 
The  Duke  had  once  a  fair  young  bride — 
Had  rarely  wandered  from  her  aide — 
Had  seen  no  light  aavtf  in  her  eyes — 
Had  trembled  at  her  lightest  sighs — 
But  once,  indown-caat  eyes  and  blush, 
He  read  a  meaning  deep  and  black — 
He  followed  in  the  Lady*s  track — 
He  followed  close,  he  followed  fast — 
He  saw  what  made  him  start  aghast. 
Next  morn  the  noble  Lord  kad  fled 
And  Stento*s  lovely  wife  was  dead. 
But  how,  none  ever  knew,  altho* 
Some  said  old  Stento  struck  the  blow 
That  laid  bis  lovely  Lady  low. 


CANTO  HL 

Leoni  di  Monota  say 

Thy  prayers,  if  ever  thou  hast  prayed, 

For  truly  ^tia  thy  latest  day — 

To-morrow,  and  thou  shalt  be  laid 

Within  the  silent  valley's  shade. 

Leoni  cross  thyself  and  vow, 

Thine  enemy  is  coming  now, 

The  ducal  crown  upon  his  brow. 

O!  cross  thyself  and  say  some  prayer, 


Thy  foe  is  coming — lie  is  here! 
Upon  his  throne  be  takes  his  seat, 
To  him  the  hour  is  passing  sweet, 
And  now  his  eyes  glare  out  aad  blaze 
Upon  thee  with  exulting  gaze — 
Hot  does  he  for  a  moment  try 
To  guard  the  menace  of  his  eye. 
No  marvel  'twas  that  Stento  felt 
Exultant  on  that  evil  day, 
Resolve  which  never  could  relent 
Not  even  when  his  fated  prey 
Beside  the  headsman's  dark  block  lay 
A  headless  trunk  of  gory  clay — 
Ho  marvel  that  he  felt  elate, 
And  smiled  with  look  of  fervid  hate ; 
And  Leoni  paid  back  his  glance. 
With  such  a  steady,  haughty  stare 
That  the  old  man  first  look  askance 

Then  trembled  on  his  chair. 
Then  rang  the  Ducal  accents  loud, 
'*  Leoni  di  Monota  thou 
To  day  nppearest  before  this  crowd. 
Of  all  the  nobles  of  the  land 
To  answer  for  the  hellish  deed 

Done  by  thy  red  right  hand. 

And  other  charge,  of  treason  too — 
Of  plot  against  thy  native  state 
Hath  been  unfolded  to  our  view 
To  win  for  thee  a  deeper  hate 
From  all  who  know  thy  many  crinieii 
Wrought  here  at  home — in  foreign  clime?, 
Which  givo  thee  infamy  and  shame, 
And  sully  thy  patrician  name- 
Count  Beppo  now  rehearse  thy  tale 
Which  sooth  !  is  one  to  fill  with  fright- 
To  make  the  very  etoutcst  quail, 
And  list'uing  shudder,  and  grow  pale." 
The  while  he  Fpoke,  Leoni's  eyes 
Roved  careless  on  the  gallant  sceuc, 
Calm  as  the  stars  in  summer  skies — 
So  bright,  so  tranquil,  so  serene, 
That  thou  hadst  never  deemed  the  Knigbi 
Was  there  arraigned  for  such  dark  guilt— 
That  one  so  fair  and  young  and  flight 
Had  ever  crimson  life  blood  spilt — 
Surely  the  tale  cannot  be  true 
That  he  such  murder  stark  could  do. 

Count  Beppo  is  of  high  degree. 
As  by  his  bearing  thou  mayst  see- 
Taller  a  head  than  other  men — 
In  age,  perhaps  a  score  and  ten. 
Before  the  Ducal  throne  he  stands, 
His  plumdd  bonnet  in  his  bands — 
The  multitude  are  hushed  to  hear. 
While  in  a  tone  distinct  aud  clear- 
Unmoved  by  all  their  eager  eyes 
Count  Beppo  told  his  tale  this  wise : 
"Lord  Duke  it  is  a  fiightful  task, 
A  fearful  tale  of  me  you  osk, 
'Twas  on  the  night  of  dance  and  mask 
At  Prince  Monota's  sumptuous  hall, 
(The  last,  I  think,  of  Carnival)— 
I  too  was  hidden  as  a  guest. 
But  lingered  longer  than  the  rest, 
So  that  'twas  late  when  I  betook 
My  way,  attended  by  two  men, 
The  time  if  it  was  not  mistook. 
Something  beyond  the  stroke  of  ten— 
My  path  lay  by  Vicenza's  wall 
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The  night  vras  moonlesp,  and  no  ray 
If  I  rvmember  'right  did  fall 
Upon  my  dark  and  lonesome  way, 
StTc  that  which  my  red  torches*  ware 
Cast  undulating  on  the  street, 
Their  light  alone  some  guidance  gave 
Amid  the  darkness  to  my  feet. 
In  racani  mood  upon  the  wall 
I  watched  my  shadow  rise  and  fall. 
When  in  the  light  a  postern  low 
Seemed  open  in  the  torches*  glow. 
I  gazed,  when  suddenly  a  man 
All  bloody,  pale  and  looking  wan, 
Stood  with  a  look  of  bate  and  fright 
For  one  brief  moment  in  my  sight, 
Then  vanished  in  the  gloomy  light. 
Metbought  I  heard  another's  feet 
Joined  to  bis  own  in  quick  retreat, 
I  followed  fast,  but  stumbling  fell 
And  then  I  heard^my  variets  cry, 
Who  deemed  it  was  some  wizard  spell, 
Or  spectral  form  escaped  from  hell. 
Thinking  they  had  some  capture  made, 
Or  stood  perchance  in  need  of  aid, 
Their  craveo  summons  I  obeyed. 
They  deemed  him  goblin — such  reply 
Explained  the  meaning  of  their  cry ; 
Back  at  the  door  I  strove  to  gaze. 
And  there  revealed  the  torches*  blaze 
L'pon  the  pavement,  while  a  stain 
Small,  round  and  like  a  drop  of  rain— 
And  on  the  haudic  of  the  door 
Were  finger  marks  impressed  in  fjore. 
1  smote  the  postern  open  wide, 
1  h«ld  the  torch  above  mv  head, 
And  on  the  pavement  1  copied 
A  darkly  red  ensanguined  tide, 
Dymg  the  pallid  marble  wide — 
\nd  then  a  floral  bow'r  beside 
The  scene  from  which  yon  felon  fled, 
\  maiden  laying  newly  dead. 
Lord  Duke  l*vc  looked  upon  the  stain 
Where  Turkish  arrows  poured  like  raiu, 
Whfrc  men  fell  like  the  ripened  grain; 
Have  thro*  the  horrid  oarnagc  rode, 
Where  crimson  blood  in  rivers  flowed; 
Have  seen  friends  fall  in  many  a  clime, 
Like  grapes  in  our  own  \intagc  lime, 
Rat  never  felt  in  heart  or  brain 
vSuch  sudden  sickness  and  suclipniii, 
Pray  God!  I  never  may  again* 
As  was  in  that  dark  moment  felt 
As  on  the  murdered  maid  I  knelt. 
My  soul  aghast,  dumb  and  dismayed, 
The  lurid  torches  round  arri^ycd. 
And  weltering  in  her  blood  the  maid. 
So  dark  a  deed — so  sad  a  scene 
Methinks  before  hath  never  been. 
And  'twas  a  sight  of  dread  and  fear 
To  see  her  lips  still  wear  a  smile. 
And  all  her  wealth  of  unbound  hair 
Make  in  her  blood  a  golden  i^le. 
While  her  soft  eyes  seemed  full  of  life, 
Iler  scarlet  lips  half  smiled  apart, 
That  look  survived  the  bloody  knife 
Which  had  been  driven  to  her  heart. 
And  strange  my  Lord  it  seemed  to  me 
Upon  those  lips  to  tempt  a  bee, 
Still  lingered  smile  of  childish  glee 
As  if  when  sealed  forever  here, 


Upon  them  hung  the  name  most  dear, 

Lovely  in  death  her  sudden  doom 

Had  left  behind  her  girlish  bloom, 

As  rose,  tho*  plucked,  will  long  retain 

Its  perfumed  breath  and  crimson  stoin 

Still  fair;  for  the  dark  Terror  King 

Had  left  no  shadow  of  his  wing. 

Nor  had  his  stern  hand  swept  away 

The  beauty  from  her  soulless  clay. 

While  thus  I  looked  in  dumb  ainnzo 

I  heard  a  hasty  foot  fall  near. 

When  raising  my  aflVig,htcd  gaze, 

I  saw  a  man  with  streaming  hair, 

And  bitter  look  of  wild  despair. 

Aghast  ho  stared  upon  the  maid, 

While  o'er  his  face  went  deadly  shade; 

A  moment  vainly  he  essayed, 

To  loose  his  doublet's  golden  clasp 

And  are  my  hand  could  give  him  aid 

With  a  low  groan,  and  sobbing  gasp. 

He  reeled  and  fell  down  in  a  fit. 

He  fell,  like  mountaineer  when  hit 

By  thunderbolt  of  summer  storm 

When  the  red  lightning  gleams  and  shines 

In  tempest  on  the  Appcnines. 

And  when  my  men  together  raised 

His  pallid  face  whereon  I  gazed. 

In  its  pale  features  then  1  read 

That  he  whom  now  I  deemed  as  dead 

Was  Lord  V  icenza ;  whence  lie  came 

Or,  why  in  sooth  I  cannot  tell— 

AH  that  I  know  is  that  ho  fell : 

And  ever  since,  the  light  within 

Has  faded,  flickered  out,  almost 

Till  now  he  looks  pale,  gaunt  and  thin 

As  midnight  chamcl's  clieeted  ghost— 

This  very  day  I  have  had  speech 

With  his  bewildered,  puzzled  leech 

Who  says  no  human  art  can  tench 

A  road  bis  malady  to  reach  ; 

Or  cure  for  one  whoso  mind  has  flown. 

Who  like  a  girl  will  weep  all  day— 

\\  ho  only  answers  with  a  moan, 

When  questioned— starts  and  turn*  a\Mi> . 

Who  only  sees  upon  the  floor 

The  stricken  maiden  in  her  gore. 

What  followed,  you  my  Lord  well  know, 

I,  to  rehearse  my  tale  of  woe, 

With  hurrying  feet,  then  sought  you  out. 

I  found  you  at  Monota's  rout ; 

I  told  you  that  tho  man  I'd  seen, 

Was  yonder  Knight  in  silken  sheen, 

Fleeing  all  pale  and  splashed  with  gore, 

Thro'  that  low  postern's  bloody  door. 

The  rest  to  you,  to  all  is  known." 

He  made  low  rev'rence  to  the  throne-- 
A  moment  more  his  form  was  lost 
Amid  the  sea  of  plumes  that  tossed : 
The  while  he  spoke  Leoni's  look 
Was  one  which  ill  could  Beppo  brook  ; 

For  tho*  he  listened  all  the  while 
'Twaa  with  that  calm  sarcastic  smile — 
With  that  cold  irony  of  eye 
With  which  we  listen  to  some  lie- 
Vet  listen  yoorninj?  to  reply. 

Not  so  v^\\\\  otheis  in  that  hall, 
They  heard  thctulc  which  might  appal. 
Nor  shame  their  manhood  for  the  'I"  '^ 
Of  such  a  deed  of  sin  and  rrirne  ; 
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The  darkest  as  Lord  Novo  said 

Which  «ver  had  disgraced  their  cUine. 

(That  i«>,  he  meaut,  for  a  long  time.) 

Much  then  they  marvelled,  whispered,  gnzed, 

Said  they  were  '*  horrified,  amazed. 

That  he  should  look  so  calm  and  cold. 

So  yery  self-possessed  and  bold 

While  list'ning  to  the  frightful  tale 

Which  made  them  shudder  and  grow  pale.'* 

The  ladies  sigh  and  vow  again, 

Their  sex  arc  *' angels  all ;  but  men 

Are  very  devils— quite  sublime 

In  their  dark  aptitude  for  crime  ;" 

And  one,  with  eyes  of  dreaming  dove, 

When  swinging  on  a  summer  bough, 

Now  wonders  if  it  wos  for  love — 

Or  vengeance  on  some  broken  vow  ;" 

And  as  her  pouting  red  lips  smiled, 

She  added,  that  "since  but  a  child, 

Her  dreams  had  been  of  love  as  wild" — 

Then  glancing  at  Gratiano  said 

That  ^*  sentiment  had  nearly  fled — 

That  poetry  which  dealt  in  ciimes 

Was  fading  from  their  wretched  times." 

She  sighed  and  down  her  dark  eyes  cast — 

Then  Stento*s  tones  rang  out  again, 

I^ike  sound  of  trumpet^s  gleeful  blast 

W^hen  breathing  some  triumphal  strain. 

His  voice  was  heard  e'en  in  the  yard, 

**  Stand  forth  the  Captain  of  our  Guard." 

Then  silence  fell  upon  that  hall. 

You  might  have  heard  a  snow  flake  fall, 

As  forth  the  Captain  strode  and  told 

Cn  accents  measured,  calm  and  cold. 

While  playing  with  the  hilt  of  gold, 

Beneath  his  crimson  mantle  fold. 

Told  liow  on  that  memorial  night, 

Marked  by  its  tragedy  so  grim, 

A  me»sengpr  all  pale  with  fright, 

And  out  of  breath  bad  summoned  him 

To  hurry  with  a  chosen  band. 

To  Prince  Monota^s  palace  nigh, 

Where  he  had  with  his  own  right  hand 

Found  bloody  garments  not  yet  dry, 

And  dagger  on  whose  blade  and  hilt 

Was  crimson  evidence  of  guilt. 

The  chamber  where  these  things  were  funnd 

Was  Leoni's,  so  he  had  heard ; 

But  to  this  fact  he  was  not  bound, 

lie  said  what  others  had  averred- 

The  sisters  of  the  noble  Knight, 

In  sooth  he  thought  had  died  outright, 

And  one,  ho  knew  not  which,  fell  low 

As  when  the  archer's  fatal  bow 

Brings  down  the  timid  mountain  doc  : 

Or,  like  some  glorious  banner  smote 

From  battled  parapet  to  moat. 

And  the  fair  Lady's  eyes  to  him 

Seemed  in  that  fall  of  iiers  so  dim, 

That  much  he  was  amused  to  learn 

That  life  to  her  could  ere  r«'iurn ; 

Then  bidden  by  the  Duke  h^.  had 

Arrested  him  tlie  prisoner  thrre, 

And  this  he'd  say,  however  bud, 

He  surely  showed  no  sign  of  fear: 

But  on  I  he  dagger  looked  with  eyes 

That  only  spoke  intense  eurpriste. 

And  \h\'>  wa»  all  the  soldier  knew, 

He  bowed  and  disappeared  from  >iew. 


The  evening  shadows  fall  apace, 

Leoni  mark  yon  setting  sun, 

That  radiance  falling  on  thy  face, 

When  it  fades  out  thy  race  is  run  ! 

Next  came  the  leech  in  terms  of  art. 

He  prated  of  the  veins  and  heart. 

And  spoke  in  melancholy  tones 

Of  fissures,  arteries,  nerves  and  bones. 

Why  stops  he  now  with  sudden  start, 

In  disquisition  on  his  art. 

And  casts  a  look  of  fear  and  fright. 

When  standing  by  the  felon  Knight, 

A  shadow  like  himself  bedigbt. 

Is  standing  in  the  yellow  light. 

By  mass  and  book  a  wondrous  sight  1 

As  they  repose  upon  the  view, 

None  there  could  tell  between  the  t\%u. 

The  brow,  the  lip,  the  hair,  the  eye. 

Of  self  same  hue,  of  self  same  dye, 

Clad  even  in  the  self  same  suit, 

In  color  like  the  fig's  ripe  fruit. 

The  Duke,  the  leech,  the  nobles  gaxed 

On  shape  so  mystically  raised ; 

And  all  now  heard  a  muffled  sound 

Go  creeping,  creeping,  creeping  round. 

At  that  strange  noise  each  shrinks  and  startJi- 

It  was  the  muffled  throb  of  hearts ! 

And  as  it  creeps  and  creeps  and  rings. 

Their  ver>'  skin  doth  seem  to  erawl, 

With  march  of  loathsome  chamel  things. 

Started  the  locks  upon  each  brow. 

Like  hair  on  angry  mastiff's  back — 

Each  signed  the  cross  and  made  a  vow — 

Prayed  Saints  defence  against  attack 

Of  demon  as  they  thought  him  now. 

And  even  to  this  day  the  tale 

Is  told,  and  telling  men  grew  pale. 

And  aAcr  legend  of  this  Knight, 

*Ti8  true  I  vow,  God  save  the  mark  ! 

That  bearded  men  through  sheer  aflfright. 

Fear  even  the  shortest  walk  by  dark. 

And  further  does  tradition  say. 

That  standing  in  the  sunlight's  gohl, 

Thottc  two  alone  upon  that  day 

Stood  calm  and  motionless  apd  cold; 

Save  that  Monota's  large  dark  eye^* 

Flashed  for  a  moment  with  surprise. 

The  next  they  shone  as  calm  and  chill 

As  moonlight  on  a  frozen  rill 

That  glitters  in  the  midnight  cold, 

And  further  Ftill  to  me  was  told. 

That  now  his  shadow  did  not  lay 

Where  it  had  lain  upon  the  wide 

And  marble  pavement  in  a  tide 

Of  golden  sunlight  still  and  calm, 

And  where  bis  shadow  lately  swam. 

Was  vacancy  and  not  a  trace 

Was  lell  unless  in  that  wild  face. 

Unless  the  form  of  that  strange  Knight, 

So  pale,  so  stern,  so  ghastly  white — 

That  stood  Monota  now  beside. 

Had  started  from  the  golden  tide. 

Trembles  the  Duke  and  shivers  now^, 

While  fainting  Ladies  breathe  a  vow 

And  sign  the  crucifix  on  brow. 

As  certain  sounds  make  harp  strings  quner 

So  the  clear  tones  that  then  rcpooe, 

In  floating  round  made  heart  chords  shiver, 

And  fmze  the  flow  of  that  red  rirer 
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Whose  tide  to  paMioD  ebbs  and  flows. 
Think  ge&tle  sirr,  if  it  can  be, 
This  tide  that  flows  with  every  brpsth 
h  rusbiflg  to  the  silent  sea, 
The  solemn  sea  of  death. 
The  wondrous  voice  that  now  uprose, 
Arouod  them  floats,  around  them  flows  ; 
2fo  cold,  ao  sweet,  su  wondrous  clear. 
So  lull  of  pa98ionate  despair 
That  even  now  the  sternest  eye, 
Grovs  wet  and  yet  they  know  not  why. 
ll  swells  along  like  echo  woke 
Within  some  cloistered  chamber's  rangp, 
As  if  some  apparition  spoke, 
It  was  so  very,  wondrous  strange. 
So  low,  yet  so  distinct  and  strong — 
Above,  below  it  creeps  along 
like  Ariel's  wild  bowildVing  song. 
It  floats,  it  flows  OS  when  the  wing 
Of  bee,  or  any  other  thing 
Makeb  bnm  which  you  distinctly  hear 
Around,  above  you,  evcrj'  where — 
Tbej  look  above — they  look  around 
As  if  10  tee  the  mystic  sound, 
Ah!  yonder  is  the  whisper  found. 
Comes  it  from  Lconi,  or  him 
Who  staods  beside  him  in  the  suu  I 
Where  in  the  twilight  growing  dim, 
Voa  well  had  deeme  J  them  but  as  one, 
And  felt  the  solemn  thrill  of  awe 
Which  fell  on  those  who  heard  and  saw  ! 
Simple  and  few  but  startling  fell 
Soch  words  as  these  which  now  I  tcll. 
**  Behold  in  me  Vicenza*s  wife, 
Mark  ye  this  hand,  it  drove  the  knife, 
Thtt  night  I  gathered  up  each  tre8«, 
1  donned  as  new  my  brother's  dresf>  ; 
But  why  I  diti  this  deed  you  aok, 
^od !  'tifj  indeed  a  bitter  task, 
Vet  listen  sirs,  I  took  her  life 
Because  she  wronged  Vicenza's  wife  ; 
And  I  all  pale  and  splashed  with  gore 
Count  fieppo  saw  flee  thro'  the  door.*' 
Xs  Beatrice  thuft  spoke,  a  doubt 
Crept  in  the  minds  of  those  about. 
Crept  in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard 
Aod  dark  Count  Bcppo's  face  grew  pale 
While  li:it*ning  to  the  Lndy's  tale. 

N  aliani  the  Duke,  valiant  and  brave 
With  wtmeu,  or  a  crouching  slave ; 
And  now  discov'ring  that  the  sight 
Was  neither  charm  nor  hellish  sleight — 
That  what  he  deemed  a  phantom  Knight, 
W'as  all  deception,  he  grew  wroth — 
Hid  brow  and  cheek  grew  ruddy  dusk. 
While  gathered  on  his  lip  the  froth 
Like  that  around  the  wild  boar*s  tusk, 
W'ben  on  a  winter  hunting  day 
The  grizzled  monarch  turns  at  bay, 
Savage  the  tone  his  deep  voice  took, 
And  deadly  now  his  fell  eye's  look 
As  out  he  thundered  ;  **  lake  her  hence — 
The  Captain  of  our  Guard — DeV^nce, 
^ize,  drag  her  forth,  her  cunning  lis 
Sfhall  ne^cr  iavc  for  he  muKt  die  ; 
Aye!  bv  mv  father* :«  soul  and  namf  — 
I  swear  it  by  bis  latest  breath 
That  for  this  deed  of  sin  and  shame 
MoQota  dies  the  death." 


The  Captain  at  the  Duke*s  command 
Started,  and  stretched  his  swarthy  hand. 
Then  down  he  went  like  riven  oak 
When  smitten  by  the  thunder  stroke, 
Mo  man  of  mortal  mould  might  stand 
'Neath  bufler  from  Monota's  hand. 
Which  made  the  dark  blood  spurt  and  flow, 
And  those  who  saw  that  heavy  blow 
Said  :  that  it  fell  with  such  a  shock 
As  might  have  splintered  granite  rock. 
Then  raved  the  Duke,  commotion  rose. 
The  throng  swayed  backward  to  and  fro, 
Like  avalanche  of  Alpine  snow, 
Before  it  seeks  the  va'.e  below. 
Amid  the  din  with  wildered  glance 
The  Lady  stood  like  one  in  trance — 
Then  gathered  on  her  brow  a  flush 
Perchance,  the  fading  sunset's  blush — 
When  out  it  faded  from  her  face, 

She  gave  a  sudden  start 
Like  freezing  tide  in  fragile  vase. 

The  blood  had  burst  her  heart. 
Monota  raised  her  listless  bend. 
Sweet  were  the  names  he  muttered  o'er, 
Vain,  vain  alas !  for  she  was  dead. 
Her  lips  will  never  answer  more. 
And  tho'  the  noble  ne'er  complained. 
For  his  proud  front  was  well  maintained. 

All  phied  as  he  knelt. 
Then  Beppo  with  aflVightcd  look 
Upraised  his  voice  which  strangely  sluKik  ; 
Its  tones  were  tremulous  and  thick 
As  those  of  aged  man  long  sick, 
W^ho  gasps  and  gatheis  in  his  breatti 
In  the  last  grappling  with  death : 
^  Lord  Duke  upon  this  form  I've  gnzod, 
Profoundly,  fearfully  amazed, 
And  now  may  I  from  holy  creed 
Like  Turkish  infidel  recede— 
May  shield  and  lance  and  sword  and  Mieod— 
May  God  doi^ort  me  in  my  need 
If  I  can  tcM  which  did  the  deed." 

One  kii>s — Mouulu  slowly  ione, 
llis  face  was  full  of  pale  repose — 
77iere  was  uo  triumph  for  his  foes. 
For  such  as  he  proudly  disdain 
To  show  the  evidence  of  pain. 
And  tho'  the  heart  be  wrung  the  while. 
Will  mask  the  anguish  with  a  smile. 
And  tho'  the  agony  be  deep. 
Such  eyes  as  his  may  never  weep ; 
And  now  amid  a  solemn  hush 
Unbroken,  save  by  soli  or  gush 
Of  woman's  tears,  they  bear  her  out— 
Her  liquid  eyes  are  closdd  now— 
The  flush  gone  from  her  regal  brow, 
Her  lips  no  more  on  earth  to  vow; 
Dead,  blighted  like  a  summer  bough  ; 
Nor  all  these  tears  (like  April  rain,) 
Can  give  the  rent  bough  life  again. 
As  ceased  the  echo  of  their  tread 
Who  love  the  fair  and  pallid  dead. 
Silence  profound  stole  over  all 
Within  that  vast  tribunal  hall ; 
They  listened,  lor  their  throned  Duke 
^poke  in  a  tone  of  btcrn  rebuke ; 
And  dignity  he  could  assume 
As  he  would  sword,  or  glove,  or  plume. 
But  'twas  alone  sustained  by  art, 
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His  was  no  grandeur  of  the  heart, 

Which  most  nian*s  crowned  and  ihruned  KingH 

Should  show  in  hate  of  evil  things — 

Should  hate  ;  but  hating  only  then 

The  deeds  and  not  their  doers,  men. 

But  such  was  not  his,  no,  oh !  no, 

He  simply  triumphed  o'er  a  foe, 

His  shaggy  eye-brows  darkly  met 

Above  his  eyes  so  deeply  set ; 

Where  the  wild  eloquence  of  hate 

Told  that  his  bosom  was  elate — 

His  tones  were  stern — they  seemed  to  freeze, 

His  words  perchance  were  such  as  these  : 

"  Nobles  and  gentle  sirs,  to  day, 

A  sight  hath  risen  on  our  view 

Which  told  in  strolling  minstrels  lay, 

We  never  would  accredit  true ; 

And  wondrous  cunning  story  told. 

By  that  poor  Lady  now  so  cold  ; 

But  hers  the  fate  of  one  of  old 

Who  unto  the  Apostln  lied. 

And  tlien,  as  she,  fell  dowu  and  died. 

When  ministers  of  God  about, 

(And  surely  such  were  hero  to  day,) 

Speak  in  suchSanguage  wlio  may  doubl ; 

God's  deeds  disprove  what  mortals  say. 

And  tho*  her  words  were  all  untrup, 

Yet  do  we  honor  such  deep  love, 

And  pray  that  in  the  courts  above 

Her  spirit  hath  found  pcucc. 
We  say  her  story  was  not  true,  v 

'Tis  known  to  most,  to  all  of  you 
That  on  that  sad,  memorial  night, 
Marked  by  its  scene  of  fear  and  fright. 
The  radiant  Lady  all  the  whi'e 
Lit  the  gay  revel  with  her  smile." 
He  paused  as  if  to  win  assent. 
When  round  confirming  whi.^pcr  went. 
For  every  one  had  seen  her  glance, 
The  loveliest  in  the  festive  dance. 
Had  heard  her  silv'ry  laughter  ring 
As  tho*  Mirth's  fmgers  swept  each  string 
Of  her  light  heart ;  again  the  wing 
Of  doubt  its  shadow  dark  doth  fling. 
"  But  e'en  which  all  the  saints  forbid. 
We  grant  the  stricken  Lady  did 
This  deed  of  more  than  hellish  ^uilt, 
Yet  granting  that  this  blood  was  spilt 
By  her  fair  hand  and  hers  alone, 
Still,  sirs,  Monota  must  atone 
For  plot  against  his  native  state, 
Which  well  deserves  our  honest  hate." 
Then  quoth  he  to  the  prisoner :  "  thou 
At  set  of  yonder  sun  must  bow, 
The  last  of  all  thy  princely  stock, 
Beside  the  headsman's  snblc  block. 
Confess  thyself;  for  death  prepare — 
The  set  of  yonder  sun  is  near; 
And  now  our  ancient  law  allows 
That  you  may  speak  if  so  you  list, 
But  better  spend  the  time  in  vows, 
For  gathers  fast  the  evening's  mist." 
Had  Stcnto's  words  been  words  of  love 
Breathed  by  such  lips  as  Moslem  deem 
Are  waiting  for  their  souls  above 
In  that  earth-heaven  of  which  they  dicani, 
Monottt's  heart  had  bounded  hi;;h — 
His  check  had  even  a  deeper  dye, 
And  softer  shone  his  haughty  eye  ; 
But  now,  whatever  his  thoughts,  no  trace 


Was  written  on  his  pallid  face — 

His  brow  grew  neither  white  nor  red, 

No  color  came,  no  color  fled. 

The  same  stern,  dark,  impassi\e  air 

The  same  indomitable  stare. 

The  bitter  irony  of  air. 

The  cold,  and  deep,  insulting  ^iicer, 

With  which  he  heard  Count  Beppo's  ule, 

Now  lived  on  lip  and  shone  in  eye. 

The  eye  which  did  not  shrink  nor  quail. 

When  thus  by  Stenlo  doomed  to  die. 

His  glance  with  his  dark  foeman's  met. 

And  those  who  saw  could  ne'er  forget 

The  outrance  of  that  glitt'ring  eye 

Which  answered  ere  he  made  reply. 

His  speech  abrupt,  and  strange  begun. 

Old  Stento  trembled  ere  'twas  done. 

Each  wily  word  Monota  spoke 

Was  keener  thnn  a  dagger's  stroke; 

And  showed  him  master  of  that  art 

Which  deepest  reads  the  humau  heart. 

That  speech,  it  haunted  night  and  day 

Like  hovering  vulture  o'er  his  prey  ; 

It  rang  in  after  years  like  howls, 

To  him  whose  eye  grows  weak  and  dim, 

Upon  the  battle  field,  where  prowls 

The  gaunt  grey  wolf  who  waits  for  him. 

Subtle  the  poison  that  he  drank 

From  dtem  Monota's  tones  that  day, 

Whirh  from  his  lips,  how  ere  he  shrank, 

Would  never,  never  pass  away. 

In  days  of  Eld,  Egyptian  spell 

Made  Memnon's  sitaluc  sun  rise  tell, 

Stranj^c  Founds  those  of  the  statue  King, 

And  strange  llio  spell  in  sooth  we  call — 

Monota's  was  u  stranger  thing, 

For,  it  pave  voices  unto  «//, 

And  solcrnn  niti.^ic  to  appal, 

Which  yhadrd  Stcnto's  brow  with  gloom, 

When  lliatpalo  Knight  slept  in  his  torab. 

Its  music  was  a  dirge — its  swell 

At  morn — at  noon — at  midnight  fell— 

The  tolling  of  a  funeral  bell, 

To  him  on  whom  its  wizard  sjrrll 

Clung  till  it  made  the  earth  us  hell. 

Clung  till  it  wrought  its  fated  doom 

A  life  of  terror  and  of  gloom — 

A  bloody  shroud — a  bloody  tomb. 

Monota's  word-? — Monota's  look 

Had  all  the  meaning  of  that  book 

Which  England's  Lord  Protector  shook ; 

For  from  tiiat  day  'twas  known  to  all 

A  simple  shadow  on  the  wall 

Had  meaning  Stento  to  appal. 

A  kindly  look — the  Duke  was  sure 

The  gazer  evil  purpose  bore. 

The  look  assumed  but  to  allure — 

Till  all  the  waves  on  slumber's  shore 

Were  frothed  and  red  with  crimson  gore. 

He  rose,  the  gladiator  Knight 
Confronted  death  with  brow  as  frrc 
From  any  sign  of  fear,  or  fright 
As  if  his  words  were  but  good  night 

After  some  sumptuous  re>elr\. 
His  speech  abrupt — 'twas  thu.-*  hegun, 
(Old  Stcuto  trembled  ere  twnsdone) 
"Once,  I  rcuicinbrr,  'twas  in  Mm>, 
An  idle  boy,  in  itllo  play, 
Unconsciously  of  \\hut  I  did, 
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I  crushed  a  rose,  a  foolish  thing, 
F«r  fierce  wild  bee  within  was  hid 
And  loD;;  I  f«i(  his  dyiog  sting ; 
So  Steuto  thoa  to  day  m&yst  crush 
)Iv  jOQth  in  its  £rst  blush  and  blooni, 
But  then  canst  nerer,  never  hush 
Tlie  notes  which  from  my  bloody  tomb 
Will  pay  thee  back  my  early  doom. 
And  mark  me,  what  I  tell  to  thee, 
0!  Sttnto,  is  not  told  to  save, 
fiiit  fimply  Duke  that  thou  mayst  see 
Before  thee  ever  thy  red  grave — 
I  tell  thee  as  I  would  awake 
A  slamb'riDg  foe  that  he  might  quake, 
To  see  my  dagger*8  gleaming  steel, 
And  thus  be  doubly  made  to  feel : 
Now  listen,  that  sn  all  billet  told 
Thee  of  conspiracy  as  bold 
Aj  ever  in  the  days  of  yore 
Stretched  Kingly  Cssar  in  his  gore. 
A  week-> another  day  thy  throne 
Tis  known  to  thee  had  been  my  own. 
Out  OB  that  seat  you  saw  not,  no. 
The  names,  a  long  and  lordly  row, 
Wiih  me  sworn  to  strike  home  the  blow 
That  was  to  lay  the  tyrant  low. 
Tbou  saw'st  them  not,  they  were  not  there. 
But  many  a  Prince  and  many  a  Peer 
Had  couched  for  me  his  Knightly  spear. 
Bat  that  this  fell  mischance  dismayed- 
Bat  that  they  deemed  I  slew  the  maid — 
Bat  that  they  saw  my  sin  and  guilt 
^Vriton  my  bloody  dagger^s  hilt, 
The  night  that  witnessed  my  arrest 
Had  sent  thee  to  thy  final  rest." 

The  Knight  pierced  to  the  very  heart, 
The  teaman  stretched  upon  the  sand, 
These  are  the  wonders  of  his  art, 
These  are  the  pictures  from  his  hand. 
L'nlike  essentially  are  they 
As  stretched  in  rigid  death  they  lay. 
Bat  yet,  we  sec  such  wondrous  skill 
He  gives  the  same  expression  still. 
And  this  pale  stripling  must  to  night 
Sleep  in  his  dark  and  narrow  bed, 
Fortbo'  he  looks  so  fair  and  bright 
Voo  needs  must  see  that  he  is  dead. 
And  yet  he  looketh  strangely  fair, 
His  locks  of  wondrous,  sun  lit  hair 
Roird  back  in  all  their  glory  now 
Like  ripples  from  a  swimmer's  brow 
Who  glides  adown  some  tranquH  stream 
Utbj  the  golden  sunset's  gleam  ; 
And  vtt  where  these  soft  ringlets  fall 
The  worms  will  twist  and  twine  and  crawl, 
And  they  will  twine  and  twist  and  cling 
Around  his  finger  like  a  ring — 
Death  weds  mankind  with  such  a  ring ; 
And  where  the  liog'ring  rose  hues  dwell 
The  cheek  wiH  darkly  bloat  and  swell. 
And— but  I  need  no  further  tell. 
And  who  am  1 7  and  who  was  he  ? 
Wooldic  have  ni    tell  the  tale  to  thee  7 


THE  BELL  RINGER  OF  CHANZEAUX. 

From  ^*Scenei  de  la  ChouannerUy  By  Entile  Souveitre. 

CHAPTER     I. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1793,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the   village  of  Chanzeaux,    in 
Poitore,  were  gathered  in  the  public  square, 
or  in  knots  before  the  doors  of  their  houses. 
Although  the  day  was  scarcely  on  its  decline, 
all  labour  had  ceased ;  groups  were  in  ear- 
nest,   anxious   conversation,   and  now  and 
then  some  one  would  call  upon  another,  at  a 
distance,  to  verify  what  had  been  said.  The 
anxiety  had  extended  even  to  the  children, 
who  left  their  sports  to  listen  to  the  startling 
news.    The  rumor  of  an  attack  against  the 
republican  encampments  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  the  cause  of  this  great  commotion. 
The  attack  appeared  certain,   although  no 
one  could  tell  who  would  be  the  aggressors. 
Some  said  the  English  soldiers,  some  Prus- 
sians, and  others  again,  the  Spanish.    Those 
who  knew  best  kept  a   discreet    silence. 
Some  good,  honest  people  had  objected  to 
the  improbability  of  such  an  occurrence,  but 
others,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  reason, 
declared  it  was  the  will  of  God,  already 
manifested  by  several  miracles.     "  Every 
thing  is  possible  to  the  Trinity,'*  exclaimed, 
with  great  vivacity,  a  small  ascetic  man- 
named  Musseau.     '^  Have  you  not  all  seen, 
that  for  some  time  past — the  wonders  of  the 
olden  time,  are  being  performed  again  ?  The 
women  of  Saint  Lezln  have  heard  in  the 
heath  the  murmurs  of  innumerable  voices, 
which  could  be  no  other  than  the  wails. of 
the  dead,  who  have  left  their  silent  tombs  to 
warn  the  living;  globes   of  tri-colored  fire 
have  fallen  near  Cholet,  as  signs  of  alliance 
between  the  devil  and  the  republicans  ;  and 
even  the  image  of  the  blessed  virgin,  her- 
self, left  the  altar  on  the  approach  of  a  ^'jU' 
reur^*^*  and  weot  and  placed  'herself  in  the 
trunk  of  aHree  at  the  cross-roads.   I  tell  you, 
the  inhabitants  of  Paradise  have  their  eyes 
upon  us,  and  something  is  about  to  happen, 
which  no  man   has  ever  seen!"     Most  of 
the  auditors  applauded  this  speech  of  Mus 

*  Name  given  to  the  priests  who  had  taken  the  oath 
required  by  the  Constitution. 
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seau,  and  supported  it,  by  reciting,  in  their 
turn,  some  wonderful  things  which  they  had 
heard.  The  situation  of  the  country  then 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  emigration  of 
the  noble  families  had  filled  all  minds  with 
alarm  and  anxiety,  the  closing  of  the  church- 
es had  troubled  all  consciences;  and  the 
levying  of  an  army  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand had  alienated  all  hearts,  in  La  Ven- 
due. Attacked  successively  in  their  habits, 
their  religious  creed,  and  their  affections; 
the  whole  department  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation ;  and  the  priests  who  were  concealed 
blew  the  sparks  into  a  flame.  Enthusiastic 
minds  dreamed  in  their  feverish  delirium, 
and  those  dreams  were  taken  for  realities. 
The  most  credulous  had  visions,  impostors 
performed  miracles,  and  all  believed  that 
heaven  had  become  an  accomplice  to  their 
passions ;  and  their  cause  was  that  of  God. 
Musseau  had  recommenced  to  enumerate  the 
supernatural  warnings  which  announced  the 
coming  of  the  '*  Great  days,^'  when  he  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  shrieks  and  screams 
at  the  entrance  to  the  village  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  yiMmg  peasant,  who  arrived 
surrounded  by  women  and  children.  It  was 
Maurice  Ragueneau,  the  sacristan  of  Chan- 
zeaux,  who  had  set  oflT  some  hours  before  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  alarming  rumor 
which  had  troubled  the  villages.  He  re- 
turned to  tell  them  that  the  republicans  had 
not  been  attacked  by  foreigners  but  by  the 
"  hoys**  of  the  neighboring  parishes,  who 
had  driven  them  from  Saint  Florent,  Jallan 
and  Chemille,  and  taken  three  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  principal  band  were  commanded 
by  Cathelineau,  surnamedthe  "  Saint  of  An,- 
jou,*'  he  had  been  joined  by  several  others; 
and  on  the  morrow  the  whole  would  march 
upon  Gholet.  This  news  was  too  unexpec- 
ted and  unhoped  for  not  to  relieve  all 
minds ;  the  effect  was  magical,  and  a  loud 
and  universal  cry  of  revolt  was  raised.  At 
Ghanzeaux  as  elsewhere,  the  peasants,  un- 
til then,  had  i>orne  every  thing,  not  by  resig- 
nation, but  from  a  consciousness  of  their  ina- 
bility to  help  themselves.  The  victories  of 
Cathelineau  were  the  first  revelations  of  what 
they  could  do  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  (for  the  republic  was,  to  them,  no  other 
thing  and  they  were  but  half  deceived.)  In 
the  cities  alone,  these  new  ideas  had  been 


received,  defended,  and  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  for  the  unequal  distribution  of  knowl- 
edge between  the  citizens  and  peasants,  had 
placed  them,  at  least,  two  centuries  assun- 
der.  The  yokes  which  weighed  upon  the 
one  as  an  intolerable  burden,  were  borne  by 
the  other,  as  crowns  of  glory.  They  were 
two  brothers  of  different  ages  and  instincts, 
who  found  it  totally  impossible  to  compre- 
hend each  other.  The  citizen  had,  hereto- 
fore, ruled  the  other  by  his  will,  but  the 
peasant  having  suddenly  acquired  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  strength,  would  not  fail  to 
make  use  of  it.  Not  a  man  in  Ghanzeaux 
but  promised  to  join  the  troop  which  would 
attack  Gholet.  Then  the  young  sacristan 
burst  open  the  doors  of  the  church,  so  long 
closed  upon  the  people,  and  rang  a  joyous 
peal  to  advertise  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  but  they  were  on  the  eve  of  as- 
serting their  power.  Accustomed  from  hi^ 
infancy  to  **make  them  ialk,'^  Ragueneau 
loved  those  bells,  as  we  love  all  interwoven 
in  our  lives  by  the  fibres  of  memory.  Some 
mysterious  intercourse  had  been  established 
between  him  and  the  ''  Sainie''  of  the  bel- 
fry. Every  time  he  moved  them,  the  sono- 
rous vibration  seemed  to  run  along  the  hem- 
pen cord,  and  communicate  to  his  whole  be- 
ing a  quivering  excitement.  His  -blood 
rushed  through  the  arteries  with  redoubled 
force,  his  sight  became  dizzy  ;  and  in  his  en- 
thusiastic intoxication,  he  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  whirl  of  dreams  and  rever- 
ies with  which  they  inspired  him.  It  wa^ 
something  like  the  phenomena  produced  by 
the  thousand  detonations  of  a  great  battle, 
and  known  to  old  soldiers  by^  the  name  of 
'  *  the  fever  of  the  cannon, ' '  With  the  bell  rope 
twined  around  his  arms  and  leaning  against 
the  wall,he  had  often  prolonged  these  chime^. 
until  reproved  by  the  cure,  who  was,  how- 
ever, ever  indulgent  to  this  strange  fancy  of 
Maurice,  as  he  considered  him  a  little  wan- 
dering in  his  intellect.  Nevertheless,  more 
observing  minds  would  have  been  astonished 
at  a  nature  which  united  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  peasant  some  of  the  delicate  susceptibil- 
ities of  the  most  refined  classes.  By  turn> 
active  or  indifferent,  violeilt  or  gentle,  stupid 
or  subtle,  Maurice  wanted  that  stabilitj. 
which  the  multitude  takes  for  character,  and 
the  vulgar  spirit  of  calculation,  which  it  call> 
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reuon.  At  twenty  three  years  he  had  mar- 
ried a  widow,  much  older  than  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  our  country  people, 
who  look  upon  marriage  as  an  association, 
to  which  roan  must  bring  with  youth  the 
strength  to  acquire,  and  the  women  experi- 
ence, that  is  to  say,  economy  to  preserve. 
This  marriage  had  been  a  kind  of  tutelage 
to  him,  to  which  he  had  submitted  without 
any  demonstrations  of  attachment  or  repug- 
nance. Happily  he  possessed  a  sister,  a 
lovely  young  girl  of  eighteen,  whose  inward 
life  concealed  all  that  Maurice  so  openly  de- 
veloped ;  a  soul  as  enthusiastic  and  noble, 
but  accustomed  to  conceal  emotions  by  that 
reserve,  which  women  alone  learn  without 
being  taught.  It  was  evident  that  both  bro- 
ther and  sister  sprang  from  the  same  source, 
bnt  one  was  the  rushing  torrent,  the  other 
the  rippling  brook.  Between  Marie  Jeanne 
and  Maurice  an  intimacy  was  established  by 
resemblance.  Not  that  they  could  ever  ex- 
plain it,  words  were  wanting  them  for  that ; 
neither  possessed  that  science  of  analysis 
which  teaches  us  to  sound  the  depths  of  our 
hearts ;  but  a  parity  of  natures  had  revealed 
each  to  the  other,  and  although  they  could 
not  comprehend,  they  felt  it.  Their  love 
was  silent  but  profound ;  they  never  spoke 
of  it,  seldom  thought  of  it:  events  alone 
could  prove  the  extent  of  it  to  others,  as  well 
as  to  themselves. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  at  day  break,  the 
"  boys"  of  Chanzeaux  rejoined  Gathelineau 
and  Stofflet;  the  assembled  bands  formed 
nearly  six  hundred  men,  armed  with  rifles, 
pitchforks  and  scythes,  with  their  handles 
reversed— a  terrible  arm  to  which  the  Po- 
lish insurrection  at  a  later  day  gave  celeb- 
rity. Cholet  was  defended  by  cannon  and 
a  republican  battalion.  They  rushed  upon 
it  without  order,  but  with  that  blind  impetu- 
osity which  enthusiasm,  encouraged  by  in- 
experience, imparts.  For  an  hour  the  bat- 
tle was  a  chaos ;  smoke  and  tumult  envel- 
c^>ed  all.  At  length  silence  reigned,  the 
cloud  of  powder  fell,  the  revolted  could  look 
around  them.  Their  enemies  were  killed, 
wounded  or  flying,  and  a  few  steps  from  one 
of  the  still  smoking  cannons,  a  young  girl, 
Marie  Jeanne,  was  kneeling  with  her  hands 
clasped  together.  Following  her  brother, 
she  had  assisted  in  the  battle,  as  Moses  did 
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of  old,  by  praying  for  the  people.  Her  un- 
expected presence,  and  at  such  a  moment, 
struck  the  imaginationsof  the  peasants.  Some 
voices  had  already  declared  that  her  prayers 
had  obtained  the  victory  from  God,  when  Muj« 
seau  remarked  a  culverin,  whose  mouth  was 
pointed  to  the  road  by  which  they  came  to  the 
attack,  and  which  had  "  r^/ii«»/  to  fire  V  At 
this  discovery,  cries  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment resounded  on  all  sides ;  not  one  doubted 
it  was  a  miracle.  The  young  girl  was  carried 
to  the  richly  sculptured  bronze  and  persuad- 
ed to  take  a  seat  upon  it ;  and  the  victors  har- 
nessed themselves  to  the  wonderful  piece  and 
began  their  triumphant  march  to  the  village. 

The  news  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
insurgents  spread  like  wildfire  over  La  Ven- 
due. Every  road  and  footpath  was  crowded 
with  persons  eager  to  behold  the  two  Marie 
Jeannes,  for  the  young  girPs  name  had  been 
given  to  the  cannon.  Old  men  uncovered 
their  heads  as  it  passed,  children  strewed 
the  road  with  odorous  plants  and  flowers,  as 
they  did  in  the  procession  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, and  women  despoiled  themselves  of 
their  most  cherished  ornaments  to  adorn  this 
most  miraculous  gun.  Even  some  noble 
ladies  who  had  come  to  see  it  through  curi- 
osity, were  compelled  to  pay  it  their  *'  moat 
beautiful  reverence."  The  heroes  of  the 
morning  had^become  mere  children  sporting 
with  a  new  toy.  Returning  to  their  homes 
they  heard  that  the  recruit  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  ordered  by  the  convention, 
had  revolted  as  one  man — the  whole  depart- 
ment of  lower  Poitou,  Challans  and  Mache- 
could  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  Vendeans  had  driven  the  re- 
publicans from  Herbiers,  Chantonnay  and 
Pont  Charron,  and  the  white  standard  float- 
ed triumphantly  over  every  tower.  The 
gentlemen  at  first  holding  aloof  from  the 
movement  had  been  forced  to  take  the  di- 
rection, and  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  had 
become  a  civil  war.  The  opinions  of  Mau- 
rice Ragueneau  alone  were  sufficient  to 
make  him  join  the  insurgents — his  instincU 
whirled  him  into  the  midst  of  the  boiling 
cauldron  of  excitement. 

It  was  a  door  opened  suddenly  to  an  ad- 
venturous character,  which,  until  then,  had 
been  held  captive  by  the  strong  net  of  cus- 
tom and  habit.     He  escaped  from  the  daily 
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labors  and  duties  which  oppressed  his  soul, 
and  from  the  monotonouH  uniformity  of  a 
contracted  home,  passed  at  one  stride,  erect, 
free  and  unconfined,  into  that  glorious  po- 
etical labyrynth— the  "  fMnowft/"  The 
bell  ringer  of  Chanzeaux  stopped  not  to  ex- 
plain to  himself  the  new  hopes  which  im- 
pelled him  onward,  he  only  felt  their  ardor 
and  the  excitement  of  the  emotion.  None 
:^ hewed  more  indomitable  resolution  to  give 
battle,  none  more  unflinching  bravery  after 
entering  into  it.  Refusing  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  commander,  he  wished  to  enjoy,  in 
all  its  fulness,  the  bewildering  excitement 
of  his  tumultuous  emotions.  Neither  obey- 
ing or  giving  orders,  he  reserved  to  himself 
always  the  luxury  of  choosing  his  own 
peril ;  and  this  choice  iuvariaHly  threw  him 
where  the  battle  rage  most  furiously.  The 
firing  of  the  cannons  produced  upon  him  the 
same  sensations  that  his  companions,  the 
bells,  had  given,  but  they  were  redoubled, 
aggrandized.  One  of  the  historians  of  that 
war  of  the  giants  says — that  ^^ guiipowder 
had  the  same  effect  upon  Ragvtneau  that  the 
wine  of  Anj&ii  had  J"  Local  tradition  has 
preserved  >'omc  almost  fabulous  accounts  of 
his  frenzy  in  battle.  At  Pont  Barr6  he 
fought  unremittingly  for  Ave  hours,  and  with 
his  own  hands  killed  eighteen  of  the  enemy. 
At  Laval,  in  a  nip:ht  attack  he  cumc,  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  upon  a  republican 
battery.  The  flash  of  the  cannon  betrayed 
him  to  the  enemy — e\'^.Ty  arm  was  raiiicd 
for  his  destruction  ;  he  threw  himself  be- 
hind one  of  the  train  carriagct-,  flred  his  pis- 
tol into  a  cask  of  powder,  which  burst,  and 
escaped  safe  and  sound  from  amidst  the 
wreck.  At  another  time,  assailed  bv  three 
huzzars,  he  unhorsed  two,  forced  the  other 
to  surrender  and  carried  him  with  the  three 
horses  to  the  camp.  But  of  what  benefit 
were  these  useless  prodigies,  even  though 
performed  by  thousands  r  The  republic  had 
what  its  enemies  wanted,  opportunity.  Now, 
in  all  human  controversies,  there  is  some- 
thing more  powerful  than  strength,  courage, 
or  even  genius  :  it  is  the  idea,  the  thought, 
co-essential  with  the  times.  Attacked  in 
front  by  the  combined  armies  of  Europe — 
in  the  rear  by  the  royalists,  and  defended 
by  soldiers  without  shoes  or  bread,  the  revo- 
lution continued  its  Herculean  labor,  goaded 


on  rather  than  withheld  by  the  obstacles 
which  opposed  it.    The  Vendean  army,  on 
the    contrary,   occupied    in    defending   its 
churches  and  towers,  saw  nothing  beyond 
them.     They  suspended  hostilities  to  cele- 
brate the  flowery  Easter,  or  gather  in  their 
harvests.     There  was  in  the  whole  of  thi? 
first  campaign  such  a  mingling  of  the  war- 
rior lyrics  with  rustic  simplicity  as   never 
fails  to  attract  and  interest  the  reader.    All 
their  illusions  were  yet  in  their  bloom,  hu- 
man sentiment  had  not  had  time  to  corrupt 
them  ;  they  fought  with  rage,  but  once  mas- 
ters of  the  battle  field,  they  released  their 
prisoners  and  contented  themselves  by  cut- 
ting off  their  hair.     None  thought  of  count- 
ing the  price  of  sacrifices.     The  dream  of 
the  most  ambitious  brings  the  smile  upon  our 
lips;    general  or  soldier,  all  possessed  the 
same  simplicity.     Larochejacquelein  hoped, 
if  the   monarchy  were   re-established,  the 
king  would  not  refuse  him  a  regiment.    Ra- 
gueneau  thought  he  would  add  a  bell  to  his 
chime.     As  to  the  sixty  thousand  peasant* 
who  threw  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  into 
this  terrible  lottery  of  war,  they  expected 
nothing  ;  they  only  defended  what  they  call- 
ed their  rights,  and  firmly  believed  that  God 
himself  was  their  auxiliary.     A  roedalion 
of  the  true  cross  which  Musseau  possessed 
announced  to  them  a  favorable  or  inauspi- 
cious future  ns  the  aureole  which  surround- 
ed it  became  bloody  or  luminous,  and  the 
wonderful  culverin  found  at  Cholet  was  al- 
ways a  talisman  which  assured  them  of  vic- 
tory.    Once  it  had  been  captured  by  the  re- 
ptiblicans  and  carried  to  Fontenay.     Cathe- 
lineau  immediately  carried  the  army  there. 

'*  Children,"  said  he,  '*  we  have  no  more 
powder,  we  must  retake  Marie  Jeanne  with 
our  cudgels." 

The  Vendeans  rushed  upon  a  battery  of 
forty  fiery  mouths ,  a  part  fell :  some  few 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  cannons.  A 
miller  boy,  Peter  Rochard,  the  village  Her- 
cules, celebrated  for  his  impetuous  bravery, 
recognised  the  culverin,  threw  himself  upu 
and  clasped  his  arms  around  it,  as  if  to  bear 
it  away  amidst  the  confusion.  The  republi- 
can artillery  hacked  him  to  pieces,  but  he 
would  not  let  go  his  hold,  and  whilst  they 
were  occupied  in  killing  him,  his  compan- 
ions had  time  to  arrive  and  carry  off  Marie 
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Jeanne.  The  cannon  was  adorned  with 
leaves  and  flowers  and  borne  away  amid$t 
shouts  and  religious  hymns.  Seeing  her  re- 
turn the  Vendeans  wept  for  joy.  Indeed 
facts  appeared  to  favor  all  their  hopes.  Beat- 
en at  every  point,  the  blues  had  suffered 
Angers,  Saumer  and  many  other  towns  to  be 
taken.  Five  republican  armies  had  been 
successively  engulphed  in  that  ocean  of 
popular  revolt :  they  came  with  the  cry : — 
"  Vive  la  republique  /"  fought  for  one  instant, 
and  like  the  '*  Avenger''  faded  away  under 
their  tricolored  standard. 

But  to  tell  the  truth  these  victories  ex- 
hausted the  insurrection.    Besides,  each  day 
it  lost  something  of  its  first  character.     The 
war  had  at  last  hardened  all  hearts.     The 
bad  had  acquired  a  taste  for  massacre — the 
good  had  become  accustomed  to  them.     On 
both  sides  they  murdered  with  remorseless 
cruelty.     Some  of  the  royalist  chiefs  en- 
couraged these  odious  acts,  and  shame  to 
^ay,  some  of  the  priests  were  the  accompli- 
ces of  the  grossest  superstitions.     All  which 
at  first  had  been  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 
ingenuous  belief,  was  by  degrees  transform- 
ed into  •*«  means'^ — the  popular  war  had 
become  a  political  one.    Whilst  the  Vendean 
generals  were  negotiating  with  England  to 
0{)en  one  of  our  ports  to  them,  the  Abbe  Ber- 
nier  was  occupied  in  fermenting  discords 
amongst  them  by  his  baseness  and  his  crimes. 
It  might  have  been  said  that  the  seven  cap- 
ital sins  had  entered  with  him  into  the  coun- 
cil.   The  bishop  of  Agra  added  to  these  in- 
trigues the  ridicule  of  a  sacrilegious  comedy. 
As  it  began  to  decline,  all  things  precipitated 
the  Vendean  army  to  its  destruction.     The 
victories  of  that  grand  army  were  only  the 
crises  of  a   glorious   death  struggle ;    as  if 
through  opposition  the  era  of  the  republican 
defeats  had  touched  its  termination.     Whilst 
awaiting  a  chief  who  would  teach  them  to 
vanquish,  the  heroic  grenadiers  of  Mayence 
taught  the  victors  how  to  die  nobly.     Deci- 
mated by  a  cloud  of  unskilful  marksmen, 
they  coolly  closed  up  their  ranks ;  repulsed, 
they  retreated  without  flying;  surrounded, 
they  opened  for  themselves  a  road  with  their 
bayonets.     For  the  first  time  appeared  upon 
the  battle  fields  the  advance  guard  of  that 
?rand  race  of  stoics  whose  glory  began  to 
ascend  from  th^  fields  of  Italy  and  culmi- 


nated on  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  After  be- 
ing forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nantes, 
where  Cathelineau  was  killed,  the  catholic 
army  had  wandered  over  the  country  with- 
out direction  and  without  object.  The  cor- 
tege of  old  men,  women  and  children  which 
followed  it  grew  in  bulk  daily.  Tracked  by 
the  republican  army  which  compelled  them 
to  withdraw  into  Beaupreau,  they  turned 
suddenly  like  a  wounded  lion  and  gained 
some  succes<:es  which  soon  changed  into  a 
defeat.  Their  enemies  remained  masters  of 
the  field,  but  drowned  in  the  blood  of  their 
victor}'.  The  royalist  army  found  them- 
selves gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
totally  without  means  to  enter  into  Vendue. 
Every  eye  was  turned  to  the  opposite  banks, 
their  last  refuge  and  their  only  hope. 

"There,'*  said  the  Vendeans,  *' a  friendly 
people  await  us;  there  the  villages  have  not 
yet  been  abandoned ;  some  flocks  are  still 
feeding  in  the  pastures,  some  grain  left  at 
the  farms,  and  orchards  enriched  with  their 
fruits." 

For  the  miserable  beiugs  who  were  flying 
from  a  country  depopulated  and  blackened 
by  the  flames,  this  was  the  abundance  of  the 
promised  land.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
flying  crowds — women  distractedly  calling 
upon  their  husbands  or  brothers,  cannons 
without  horses,  horses  rushing  amidst  the 
affrighted  people  on  foot,  and  carriage** 
drawn  by  oxen — from  which  arose,  from  time 
to  time,  the  wail  of  the  infant  or  the  groanf^ 
of  the  wounded. 

You  might  have  thought  one  of  tho^c 
great  emigrations  of  a  barbarous  people  had 
been  suddenly  arrested  by  a  defeat,  and 
was  flying  in  tumult  before  the  legions  of 
iEtius  or  Belisarius.  Eighty  thousand  fu- 
gitives thronged  the  banks,  looking  with  ea- 
ger eyes  on  the  six  or  seven  frail  boats,  upon 
which  their  hopes  of  salvation  rested,  and  a« 
they  left  the  shores  laden  with  their  affright- 
ed burden,  a  sigh  of  inexpressible  suffering 
and  despair  arose  from  those  who  were  left 
to  await  their  return.  Those  who  were  well 
mounted,  looked  for  a  ford  that  would  permit 
them  to  reach  a  small  island  placed  like  a 
bouy  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Already  in 
the  rear  of  the  fugitives  an  immense  line  of 
lurid   smoke  darkened  the  horizon,    which 
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apj)roachecl  nearer  and  nearer,  enclosing 
them  in  its  fiery  circle  ;  the  republican  ar- 
my was  coming  upon  them  preceded  by  this 
terrible  conflagration.  The  Vendeans  saw 
the  threatening  danger  advance  upon  them 
without  any  means  of  evading  it ;  they  had 
.successively  lost  their  chiefs.  Cathelineau 
•was  killed  at  the  seige  of  Nantrs  ;  d'Elbee, 
wounded  in  the  last  conflict,  could  not  leave 
Beaupreau ;  Bonchamp  had  been  carried  to 
the  opposite  shore — and  died  as  he  was 
landed ;  and  de  Lescurc  arrived  borne  upon 
a  litter  and  followed  by  his  young  and  lovely 
wife,  who  was  already  regarded  as  a  widow. 
Instead  of  a  disciplined  army  there  was  a  tu- 
multuous, ungovernable  multitude,  abandon- 
ing themselves  to  all  the  agony  of  despairing 
terror.  The  tumult  of  that  multitude  upon 
the  waters,  the  island  and  the  two  banks  of 
the  stream,  formed  an  indescribable  choir, 
of  wailing,  cries,  curses  and  prayers,  swell- 
ing up  and  floating  to  the  horizon,  like  the 
angry  cadences  of  the  heaving  ocean.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  October,  the  Loire, 
swollen  by  the  heavy  rains,  rolled  its  yellow 
waters  onward  with  angry  impetuosity  ;  a 
cold  wind  shook  the  faded  leaves  of  the 
drooping  willows  ;  the  steel  coloured  clouds 
looked  threatening  and  menacing,  and  nature 
herself  seemed  to  have  prepared  the  frame 
for  the  heart-rending  scene  of  misery  and 
desolation.  Maurice  Ragueneau  had  parti- 
cipated in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Ven- 
dean  army.  His  wife,  faithful  to  the  old 
tradition  which  confided  the  care  and  de- 
Icnce  of  the  menage  to  her,  would  not  leave 
("hanzeaux,  and  determined  to  die  like  a 
watchdog  at  the  doorof  the  dwelling  she  was 
bidden  to  guard.  But  Marie  Jeanne  had  fol- 
lowed her  brother,  and  at  that  moment  seat- 
ed under  a  group  of  elders — she  was  watch- 
ing with  great  anxiety  the  opposite  shores. 
Her  uncle  Ragueneau  and  her  three  cousins 
were  grouped  ariund  her ;  Musscau,  his  two 
hands  crossed  upon  his  gun — and  chin  rest- 
"ng  on  his  hands — kept  a  moody  silence. 
They  had  been  for  many  hours  looking  for 
Maurice  who  had  gone  in  search  of  a  boat. 
The  day  was  rapidly  declining,  and  every 
one  began  to  be  alarmed  at  his  long  delay  ; 
but  as  it  habitually  happens  in  such  cases  no 
one  wished  to  be  the  first  to  speak  of  it.  At 
last  Marie  Jeanne  broke  forth. 


"  Oh  Jesus  my  Saviour !  what  has  become 
of  Maurice  V^  cried  she  rising  and  looking 
around  upon  the  multitude. 

*'  He  has  not  come,"  replied  the  three 
brothers,  "  and  in  some  way  or  other  we 
must  cross  the  water." 

''  Oh  that  no  misfortune  has  come  upon 
him!"  said  Marie  Jeanne,  trembling  with 
emotion.     Musseau  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

"Yes!  Yes!"  murmured  he,  *' there  i- 
nothing  to  expect  but  misery  and  woe  !" 

"Have  you  consulted  your  relic?"  asked 
the  men. 

Musseau  made  asign  of  affirmation.  *'  And 
you  have  seen  its  warnings .^"  "For  more 
than  a  month  the  aureole  has  been  red,  and 
every  day  it  becomes  redder  and  redder," 
said  he  in  a  low  voice.  "Yesterday  it  was. 
the  color  of  flame,  now  it  is  like  blood !"  The 
peasants  looked  at  him  in  consternation. 

"  It  is  justice  !"  replied  the  fanatic,  with 
flashing  eyes.  God  will  punish  the  si  as  of 
his  people,  but  those  whose  faith  fails  not, 
shall  not  perish.  Although  enough  blood 
should  run  to  make  a  stream  as  mighty  as 
the  river  which  rolls  at  your  feet,  they  will 
be  saved  from  the  wreck.  Whoever  will  be 
killed  in  a  state  of  grace,  will  rise  like  Christ 
on  the  third  day."  The  Ragueneaus  ex- 
changed looks. 

"  I  expect  the  cure  has  said  it,"  observed 
the  youngest  with  a  little  hesitation. 

"  And  no  doubt  he  has  shown  you  the 
bodies  which  have  been  raised?"  interrupted 
the  voice  of  a  new  comer,  who  had  approached 
behind  the  elders  and  listened  for  some  mo- 
ments to  the  conversation.  Musseau  quickly 
raised  his  head  and  cast  a  ferocious  glance 
upon  the  intruder ;  but  he  bore  it  with  mock> 
ing  effrontery.  He  was  a  man  nearly  40 
years  of  age,  tall,  thin,  with  the  features  of 
a  Satyr  and  having  in  his  whole  person  that 
distinction  of  false  alloy  which  announccfr 
the  lacquais  of  a  great  house.  M.  La  Rose 
was  indeed  one  of  those  old  surgeon  valets, 
whose  calling  was  perpetuated  among  some 
of  the  noble  families  of  la  Vendee.  Figaros 
of  the  lower  story,  less  useful  to  the  infirm- 
ities of  the  family  than  to  its  hidden  Yiccs, 
and  whose  equivocal  functions  required  a 
little  address,  more  effrontery  and  still  more 
immorality.  When  his  master  emigrated 
M.   La   Rose  had  established  himself  as  a 
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phjMciao  at  Chemille,  but  he  had  since  been 
converted  to  royalbm,  and  now  passed  for 
(he  ^ecret  agent  of  the  dangerous  abbe  St. 
Laud.  When  they  saw  him  the  Ragueneaus 
carried  tbeir  bands  to  their  caps,  but  without 
uncovering  their  heads ;  Mari»  also  half  sa- 
luted bim.  Musseau  alone  made  no  demon- 
.'tralion  of  politeness.  The  jest  by  which 
the  old  lacquais  had  interrupted  the  conver- 
sation, had  knit  his  eye-brows. 

Monsieur  La  Rose  has  denied  his  bap- 
li-^m ?'  demanded  he,  with  almost  menacing 
abruptness. 

'  M"  cried  La  Rose  in  the  tone  of  a  mar- 
quis upon  the  theatre,  "  do  you  take  me  for 
a '  jans  culotte'  my  friend  ?  I  am,  Pardieu  \ 
i>  good  a  catholic  as  you,  and  the  proof  is  I 
teep  lent  for  three  months  !  that,  I  consider, 
an  aiQplification  of  the  commandments." 

"You  must  not  sport  with  holy  things," 
ii^'erropted  the  peasant.  La  Rose  shrugged 
hi>  sboulders. 

'  Come,  don't  you  pretend  to  teach  me  the 
catecbism,"  said  he  in  tone  of  haughty  raillery, 

1  bave  a  director,  at  least,  worth  more  than 
you,  for  the  Abbe  Bernier  gires  me  his  con- 
fidence." 

"I  bope  M.  St.  Laud  has  passed  the 
Loire/'  demanded  uncle  Ragueneau  with 
•*nucb  warmth,  who  eren  in  this  disaster  was 
more  occupied  with  his  pastor  than  himself. 

"I  know  nothing,  I  have  just  arrived," 
replied  La  Rose. 

"Time  presses,"  observed  one  of  the 
)ouDg  men  regarding  the  horizon  with  anx- 
jouseyes;  '' the  blues  are  still  advancing." 

'And  Maurice  does  not  come!"  added 
Marie  sorrowfully. 

"Is  it  your  brother  whom  you  expect?" 
«i«manded  La  Rose.  "I  have  this  moment 
*«<^D  bim,  he  is  coming  in  a  bateau." 

"Where?" 

"At  that  point  in  front  of  those  poplars." 

Marie  Jeanne  and  her  kinsman  ran  to  the 
«rot  indicated  and  saw  the  bell-ringer  coming 
in  a  canoe  guided  by  an  old  man.  The 
crowd  jammed  together  on  the  shore,  awaited 
the  bark  to  rush  into  it,  but  Maurice  stopped 
>t  and  called  to  his  sisters  and  cousins. 
Here  we  are,"  cried  they  at  once. 

'There  are  but  six  places,  if  I  land  every 
body  will  rush  to  the  boat ;  mount  upon  my 
borae  who  will  swim  with  you  here." 


They  did  as  he  directed,  Marie  Jeanne 
went  first  and  the  others  followed.     When 
all  were  assembled,  Maurice  told  them  to 
wait  for  him  at  Varades  and  throwing  him- 
self upon  his  horse  gained  the  shore.     He 
thought  the  republicans  might  attack  the  fu- 
gitives before  they  could  get  on  the  opposite 
side  and  he  remained  as  a  rear  guard,  not  to 
lose  this  occasion  for  fighting.     The  prolong- 
ing of  these  combats  which  had  broken  down 
the  courage  of  so  many,  had  only  increased 
his  own.     That  terrible  game  where  death 
held  the  cards,  had  become  life  to  him.     He 
revelled  in  the  fever  of  the  battle  as  one  does 
in  the  delirium  of  gambling.     Life  was  his 
gain,  peril  the  spur  to  urge  him  on.     Whilst 
others  fought  from  necessity,  Maurice  did 
it  from  choice  ;  for  them  it  was  war,  for  him 
the  lion's  hunt.     He  therefore  awaited  the 
whole  day  in  the  hope  of  an  engagement 
with  the  republicans ;  but  fear  hastened  the 
departure  of  the  Vendeans.     AAer  the  first 
hours  of  trouble  and  confusion,  rafts  were 
constructed,  the  boats  towed  them  over,  and 
the  river  was  soon  covered  with  those  float- 
ing isles,  carrying  to  the  opposite  shore  a 
wandering  and   distracted   multitude.     To- 
wards  evening,   only  the  last   arrivals   re- 
mained ;  the  boats  soon  took  them  away  and 
when  the  night  came,  nothing  was  seen  upon 
the  silent  shore   but  the  dying  fires,  around 
which  lingered  some  wandering  fugitives  or 
those  tigers  in  human  form,  who  live  by  the 
plunder  of  the  battle  field.     Maurice  cast  a 
last  defiant  look  upon  that  still  advancing 
circle  of  smoke,  which  the  darkness  had  col- 
ored with  a  lurid  glare ;   for  a  moment  he 
contemplated  the  abandoned  camp,  the  de- 
s^ted  river,  the  opposite  shore,  where  the 
fires  of  the  bivouac  began  to  sparkle,  and 
then  as  if  drawn  by  the  distant  murmurs, 
which  seemed  to  call  him,  he  mounted  his 
horse  to  gain  the  ford  through  which  he  had 
seen  the  cannon  pass.    The  sky  was  serene, 
but  a  cold  north  wind  had  just  begun  to  blow ; 
it  whistlec  amongst  the  willows  and  their 
pale    heads   silvered   by  the  stars  bent    in 
mournful  sadness,  as  if  to  mingle  their  mur- 
muring sighs  with  the  rolling  of  the  rushing 
waters.     An   army  of  shadows  seemed  to 
arise  in  the  place  which  the  living  had  just 
left !    Wrapped  in  the  cloak  of  a  horseman 
he  had  killed  that  morning,  Ragueneau  fol- 
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lowed  the  path,  the  earth  softened  by  the 
trampling  of  the  multitude  retarded  his  steps, 
and  when  he  gained  the  ford  night  had  long 
closed  in.     Those  who  had  first  attempted 
the  passage,  had  fortunately  marked  the  way 
with  the  poplar  branches.     Maurice  tried  to 
distinguish  in  the  dark  those  frail  tokens, 
whose  tops   trembled   on   the    current   and 
pushed  his  horse  into  the  Loire.     The  dark- 
ness prevented  him  from  seeing  the  direction 
accurately  and  the  rapid  waters  rendered  the 
least  error  dangerous.     His  horse  floundered 
and  regained  his  footing  only  to  lose  it  again. 
With  his  legs  doubled  under  him,  his  bridle 
grasped  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
vacillating  branches,  Maurice  saw  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  roaring  stream,  when  a 
sharp,  quick  shriek  suddenly  arose  immedi- 
ately  above   the    ford.      By  an   instinctive 
movement,  the  bell-ringer  stopped.   A  black 
and  floating  object  was  borne  near  him.    He 
recognized  a  boat  and  heard  two  voices  com- 
ing from  it,  one  in  the  agony  of  fear  calling 
for  assistance,  the  other  threatening,  but  re- 
strained.    He  first  saw  two  shadows  agitated 
as  if  struggling,  then  heard  the  plash  of  some- 
thing falling  in  the  water.     A  dress  floated 
a  little  while,  came  nearer  the  ford  and  sunk. 
Maurice  threw  himself  forward,  seized  it  as 
it  was  borne  by  him,  drew  it  towards  him  and 
saw  it  was  a  fainting  woman.    At  that  mo- 
ment the  canoe  came  up,  dragged  on  by  the 
current.     Some  one    standing  at  the  prow 
fired,  the  ball  glanced  over  Maurice's  shoul- 
der.    By  the  flash  of  the  powder  he  recog- 
nized La  Rose,   but  he  passed  like  a  flying 
phantom,  over  the  whirling  waters.     With 
very  great  effort  Ragueneau  lifted  the  still 
motionless  body,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  point  of  the  island 
which  divided  the  Loire  at  this  place.     The 
woman  had  just  recovered  her  consciousness 
and  tried  to  speak      Maurice  carried  her  to 
a  cabin,  which  had   been  recently  burned, 
and  laid  her  gently  upon  a  pile  of  straw.    He 
could  remark  then  that  she  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  was  a  young 
girl,  whose  elegant  costume  and  small  deli- 
cate hands,  announced  a  superior  condition. 
Her  damp  hair  completely  veiled  her  fea- 
tures, but  when  it  was  drawn  aside,  the  sa- 
cristan   recognized    Mademoiselle    Celeste 
Boguais,  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  of  Anjou. 


More  than  an  hour  passed  ere  she  could  girei 
any  explanation  ;    fright  and  cold  had  ren 
dered   her  speechless.     Maurice  made  hei 
swallow  some  wine,  kindled  a  fire  and  co^ 
ered  her  with  his  cloak  :  and  by  degrees  sh? 
recovered  her  strength  and  related  what  had 
passed.     Separated  from  her  mother  and  sif 
ters,  after  the  defeat  of  Savenay,  Mademoi 
selle  Boguais  had  searched  for  them  two  day.'= 
and  had  not  lost  all  hope  of  finding   then 
until  she  saw  the  multitude  transported  ir 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     Seeing  her- 
self almost  alone  on  the  shore,  she  began  *• 
feel  alarmed,  and  ran  amongst  the  bushe* 
looking  for  a  boat;  but  all  remained  on  thii 
other  side.     The  shades  of  night  were  rapidi  vj 
falling;  some   laggards  with   sinister   look«i 
wandered  amidst  the  deserted  encampment, 
picking   up    such    things    as    the    fogitive- 
had  left  in  their  precipitate  flight,   stripping! 
the  dead  bodies,  or  trying  to  secure  the  owu-l 
erless  horses.     A  chief  seemed  to  presidtj 
over  and  direct  the  pillage.     He  first  saw| 
the  young  girl  and  immediately  approached j 
her,  and  both  trembled  when  they  recognized! 
each  other.     M.  La  Rose  (for  it  was  he)  hadj 
in  his  past  days  a  recollection,  which  wouM| 
not  permit  him  to  forget  Mademoiselle  Bo-j 
guais,  or  be  forgotten  by  her.     Both  had  met  I 
at  Angers  three  years  before,   and  the  old! 
valet  emboldened  by  the  familiarity  of  neigh-; 
borhood,   had  dared  to  address  to  Celeste 
then  almost  a  child,   some   rude  gallantrie-i 
which  frightened  her.     M.  Boguais,  hearini:! 
it,  had  not  condescended  to  threats  or  expla- 
nations :  but  had  the  Lovelace  of  the  ante- 
chamber brought  in  his  presence,  and  treated 
him  as  Scapin  did  his  master's  father.     La 
Rose  received  the   blows  without   a  worJ 
but  the  bruises,  effaced  soon  from  his  skin  | 
had  remained  deeply  imprinted  in  hi?  mcp 
ory.    Totally  unable  to  avenge  himself  at  th' 
moment,   he  laid  by  his  venom  for  a  futim 
day  as  a  sum,  the  interest  of  which   wmY 
accumulate.     Only  he  would    wait  for  tfa* 
propitious  moment  to  strike  the  deadly  blm- 
secretly.     When  the  nobles  began  to  be  su* 
pected,  M.  Boguais  was  among  the  first  anon}  • 
mously  denounced  and  his  arrest  orderfc 
He  escaped  as  an  emigrant,  but  the  concealr:i 
enemy  knew  well  how  to  strike  his  hear 
and  the  family  of  Boguais  was  carried  to  th' 
prison  at  Angers,  the  door^^  of  which  wer. 
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Tortunately  opened  by  the  victorious  Vende- 
ans.   Obliged  then  to  follow  its  liberatorsi 
Celeste  bad  partaken  of  their  different  for- 
tunes, without  meeting  La  Rose,  who  on  his 
part  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her.     Unin- 
terrupted hatred  is  seldom  met  with,  except 
In  boob ;  in  reality,  man  is  at  once  too  va- 
riable  and  too  complex  to  pursue  but  one 
route :  bis  most  tenacious  passions  leave  him 
for  some  instants,  but  always  return,  and 
thij  is  the  proof  of  their  power.  Occupied  in 
aiding  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Abbe  Bernier, 
aod  abore  all  in  enriching  himself,  La  Rose 
M  adjourned  the  satisfaction  of  his  resent- 
ment, when  chance  brought  Mademoiselle 
Boguais  to  him.     She  scarcely  recollected 
ti^epmshment  with  which  her  father  had 
paid  the  inaolence  of  La  Rose  and  knew 
Qcitliing  of  his  secret  denunciations,  and  ut- 
'ered  a  cry  of  joy  on  perceiving  him  :  in  her 
eolation,  every  known  face  was  a  friendly 
•ce.  The  old  valet  confirmed  this  confidence 
^]  hii  haste  to  serve  her.     The  smile  of  tri- 
^pbant  hatred  which  lit  up  his  swinish  fea- 
tures, she  interpreted  as  an  interest  in  her 
well  being.    She  was  easily  persuaded  that 
ber  mother  and  sisters  had  crossed  the  Loire 
^d  awaited  her  at  Ancenis.     La  Rose  ran 
|oget  a  little  boat,  hidden  among  the  rushes, 
in  which  she  fearlessly  entered.     The  night 
was  very  dark  and  they  had  scarcely  got  a 
few  paces  from  the  shore,  when  it  was  com- 
plttelj  hidden  by  the  gloom.     The  conductor 
cfMademoiselleBoguaisimmediately  changed 
^  manner?.    Returning  with  a  menacing 
audacitj  to  those  gallantries  which  formerly 
OKt  with  luch  ill  success,  he  tried  to  take 
fa«r  in  his  arms,  and  it  was  then  the  young 
girl  burst  from  him  and  uttered  that  shriek 
which  Maurice  had  heard.    The  conflict  was 
prolonged  until  feeling  her  force  exhausted, 
JiJ  a  moment  of  superhuman  exertion  she 
Wrenched  herself  from  him  and  plunged  into 


the 


attempt  the  passage  of  the  river,  as  the  sec- 
ond arm  was  much  deeper  and  more  rapid 
than  the  first.     To  distract  her  mind,  he  re- 
minded the  young  lady  that  they  had  seen 
each  other,   formerly,   at   Chanzeaux,   and 
whilst  yet  a  child,  he  had  climbed  a  white 
thorn  and  broken  off  the  bunches  of  flowers 
for  her,  and  later,  at  one  of  the  village  festi- 
vals, she  had  chosen  him  for  her  partner  in 
the  dance.    Animated  by  these  happy  recol- 
lections Mademoiselle  Boguais  lost  all  traces 
of  anxiety.    A  trustful  faith  succeeded  to 
doubt,  for  such  is  the  privilege  of  youthful 
minds  ;  joy  and  confidence  with  them,  are 
always  in  the  bud  and  at  the  least  ray  of  the 
sun  they  burst  into  full  bloom.    As  soon  as 
that  feeling  of  security  came  over  her,  the 
lady  felt  that  languor  which  follows  every 
crisis.    Lying  before  the  fire  Ragueneau  had 
built,  and  wrapped  in  his  warm  cloak,  she 
listened  to  his  pleasant  conversation,  until 
calmed  by  these  recollections  of  her  infancy, 
she  sank  into  a  refreshing  slumber,  which 
Maurice  watched  with  respectful  kindness. 
Seated  upon  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  cabin, 
his  hands  crossed  upon  his  gun,  he  gazed 
upon  the  helpless  girl  with  something  of  ad- 
miration.    Without  being  beautiful.  Celeste 
had  that  charm  of  helplessness  which  always 
seems  to  implore  protection.     Frail,  delicate 
and  pale,  the  first  glance  at  her  inspired  the 
beholder  with  compassionate  interest,  which 
the   musical  tones  of  her  voice  increased. 
She  had  received  from  heaven  that  contagi- 
ous grace,  which  is  communicated  by  those 
who  possess  it  to  every  thing  around  them, 
giving  a  distinction  to  the  most  simple  move- 
ment and  clothing  rags  with  elegance.     You 
sought  in  vain  for  the  particular  charm  which 
irresistibly  drew  you  to  her,  it  was  nothing, 
it  was  every  thing.    No  one  better  than  Mau- 
rice could  feel  that  mysterious  attraction. 
A  varying  nature  and  delighting  in  contrasts, 


waters.  This  recital  often  interrupted  by  he  left  the  delirium  of  the  battle  field  only 


hesitations  and  blushes  at  last  ended  in  tears. 
Tbe  subtle  instinct  of  the  bell  ringer  taught 


to  plunge  into  careles^meditations.  Aban- 
doned thus  to  speak  by  Mademoiselle  in  the 
Wm  there  are  dangers  which  a  modest  wo- 'midst  of  these  dreams  of  his  youth,  he  con- 
nan  blushes  to  have  encountered,  and  the,tinued  them  alone,  suffering  the  image  of  the 
aemory  of  which  rankles  in  her  breast.  He;  young  girl  to  mingle  for  a  few  instants  with 
tbcrefore  said  nothing  of  the  past,  but  en-  those  of  his  mother  and  Marie  Jeanne.  When 


ueavored  to  console  her  in  promising  to  find 
ber  mother  on  the  morrow;  that  he  would 


Celeste  awoke  at  dawn  she  perceived  Rague- 
neau saddling  his  horse.     A  boat  had  fortu- 


wait  for  the  day  to  begin  to  dawn,  and  then  nately  accosted  them  and  would  take  them 
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to  the  other  side.  As  they  left  the  isle  the 
fog  hegan  to  dissipate,  and  they  could  see  on 
the  right  side  the  first  detachments  of  the  re- 
publicans, which  already  occupied  their  en- 
campment of  the  previous  day.  When  they 
reached  Varades,  they  found  the  city  aban- 
doned and  the  Vendean  army  marching  upon 
Ancenis.  They  soon  perceived  it  winding 
along  farther  theh  the  eye  could  reach.  It 
covered  a  space  of  four  leagues.  Ten  thou- 
sand soldiers  of  the  elite  acted  as  the  rear 
guard:  before  them  marched  the  fugitive 
families  divided  into  parishes  and  led  by  their 
pastors ;  then  came  the  cannon  with  thirty 
thousand  armed  peasants,  and  the  cavalry 
were  in  advance.  It  took  Ragueneau  an  en- 
tire day  to  go  through  this  multitude  ;  at  last 
towards  sunset  he  saw  the  banner  of  Ghan- 
zeaux,  and  among  those  who  surrounded  it, 
recognized  the  Boguais  family.  Besides  her 
mother  and  two  sisters  Celeste  found  her 
youngest  brother,  a  child  of  eleven  years, 
who  had  been  lost  like  Celeste  in  the  m^l^ 
and  who  repulsed  from  every  boat,  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  litter  of  M.  de  Lescure, 
and  thus  crossed  the  river,  protected  by  the 
dying  general.  Madame  Boguais'  thanks 
were  those  of  a  mother,  but  they  were  short. 
In  that  terrible  drama  where  death  was  seen 
as  in  the  masquerade  dance  of  the  middle 
ages,  ever  present  and  under  all  disguises, 
the  longest  scene  lasted  but  a  few  moments  : 
hatred,  gratitude,  love,  all  rushed  past,  borne 
onward  by  the  whirl  of  events :  they  lived 
in  the  midst  of  a  horrible  dream.  Besides, 
the  passage  of  the  Loire  had  filled  all  hearts 
with  commiseration  for  themselves  and  for 
each  other,  which  led  them  to  give  and  ac- 
cept every  service  as  due.  Distinctions  of 
birth,  education,  and  wealth,  all  were  lost  in 
that  overwhelming  disaster,  and  a  commu- 
nity of  suffering  had  led  to  a  fraternity  of 
despair.  A  peasant  unknown  to  Madame 
de  Lescure  had  just  taken  her  hand,  and 
said  to  her,  his  eyes  fiUbd  with  tears, 

'<  We  have  left  our  country  :  we  are  now 
brothers  and  sisters :  I  will  defend  you  to 
the  death,  or  we  perish  together!'' 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  entire  army. 
Leaving  the  Boguais  family,  Ragueneau 
looked  for  his  sister  and  found  her  among 
the  carriages  attending  the  wounded;  and 
after  a  rapid  conversation,  left  her  to  join 


the  rear  guard  with  the  promise  of  soon  see- 
ing  her.  Unfortunately  on  the  second  day, 
the  order  of  march  adopted  on  leaving  Var- 
ades  had  been  abandoned.  The  peasants 
left  the  ranks  one  after  the  other  to  visit 
their  families  grouped  around  the  banners, 
and  the  confusion  became  general.  Soldiers, 
flocks,  wounded,  all  rushed  on  pell  meli  with 
deafening  clamors,  and  women  with  their 
children  in  their  arms  marched  by  the  side 
of  the  cannon.  On  the  next  day  Maurice 
succeeded  in  finding  Madame  Boguais'  family 
and  Marie  Jeanne  and  brought  prorisions 
to  them.  The  army  pursued  its  route  and 
at  length  arrived  at  Laval,  where  genera) 
L'Echelle  the  next  day  attacked  it  at  the 
Battle  Cross — ^the  combat  lasted  two  entire 
days.  The  republicans  first  repulsed  from 
the  field,  were  crushed  at  Entrames.  Six 
thousand  Mayen^ais,  the  remains  of  the 
twenty  eight  thousand  sent  upon  Vendee, 
found  themselves  separated  from  the  repub- 
lican army  and  surrounded.  It  was  then 
that  general  Beaulieu  carried  dying  from  the 
field  of  battle  tore  off  the  bloody  linen  which 
covered  his  breast  and  sent  it  to  them,  an 
appeal  for  vengeance ;  the  Mayen^ais  fast- 
ened it  to  the  end  of  a  bayonet,  and  guided 
by  that  terrible  standard  they  opened  a  pas- 
sage through  the  victorious  army. 

From  Laval  the  Vendeans  went  first  to 
Rennes  then  to  Granville  where  they  had 
given  a  rendezvous  to  the  English  squadron. 
Repulsed  from  there,  they  again  took  the 
way  to  their  country  through  Dol,  Angers  and 
Mans.  During  this  long  route,  every  station 
was  marked  by  a  battle,  and  Ragueneau  had 
not  ceased  to  watch  over  the  Boguais  family. 
That  alone,  thanks  to  his  care,  had  not  Mi 
the  famine  which  decimated  the  army. 
Maurice  provided  all  for  them  by  miracles  ot* 
skill  or  boldness.  The  horse  which  alter- 
nately served  the  mother  and  the  three  sis- 
ters had  died  of  fatigue  on  reaching  Dol ; 
during  the  night  he  stole  into  a  republican 
battery,  unharnessed  two  of  the  horses  from 
the  artillery  and  led  them  away.  Celeste, 
since  the  passage  of  the  Loire  had  contin- 
ued very  feeble,  and  suffered  greatly  from 
the  cold,  not  having  sufficient  clothing,  Mau- 
rice fell  upon  two  hussars,  took  their  pelis- 
ses and  carried  them  to  the  sufiering  girK 
The  whole  army  was  dressed,  in  whatever 
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the  chances  of  war  furnished  them.  Some 
0/  the  generals  wore  Turkish  dresses  which 
they  took  from  the  theatre  at  La  Flechc, 
others  lawyer's  gowns,  and  others  again, 
women's  skirls  and  bonnets.  Madame  de 
Lescure's  only  dress  was  a  cloak,  and  Mad- 
ame d'Armaille  with  her  children  was 
wrapped  in  an  old  carpet.  The  exceeding 
misery  prevented  them  from  seeing  any 
thing  ridiculous  in  this  mournful  masquerade. 
Two  days  after  they  reached  Mans  the  Ven- 
deans  saw  three  columns  of  the  republicans 
arriving  from  Angers,  Alen9on  and  Tours  ; 
these  columns  were  commanded  by  Mar- 
ceau.  Larochejacquelein  disputed  the  en- 
trance of  the  city  until  night.  Beaten,  he 
still  tried  to  arrest  them  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge;  bat  every  one  disbanded  and  fled 
and  he  was  borne  off  in  the  rout.  However 
a  few  hundred  men  with  De  Scepeaux  at 
tbeir  head  obstinately  defended  the  great 
square.  Maurice  was  there  with  old  Rague- 
ceau  and  his  three  sons,  locked  one  against 
the  other,  they  continued  the  whole  night  a 
hopeless  resistance;  and  when  the  day 
dawned  those  who  were  standing  were 
counted ;  scarcely  fifty  survived  !  The  bell 
noger  saw  his  uncle  and  two  cousins  lying 
at  bis  feet,  and  but  one  remained.  Ke  ran  to 
the  house  where  he  had  left  his  horse,  threw 
himself  upon  him  and  rushed  headlong  on 
the  roate  from  Laval.  He  hoped  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  battle  had  left  Madame  Bo- 
fuaii  and  Marie  Jeanne  time  to  escape.  He 
foqoired  and  looked  for  them  every  where, 
^Qt  the  multitude,  maddened  by  terror, 
nished  past  him  without  replying.  Wcs- 
tennan  kept  on  the  rear  of  the  army  with 
his  cavalry,  putting  every  straggler  to  the 
'vord,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  train  of 
corpses  14  leagues  in  length.  The  flying 
army  reached  Ancenis  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  There,  arrested  by  the  Loire,  they 
halted,  to  assemble  together,  from  the  im- 
possibility  of  getting  farther.  Every  one 
^gu  to  look  around  him,  suddenly  a  man 
rushed  by  the  bell  ringer,  distraction  in  his 
'ooks,  and  calling  for  his  wife  and  children. 

"  Is  that  you,  Monsieur  Bureau  ?"  said 
Jiiuricc,  scarcely  recognizing  him  in  the 
twilight. 

"  l^ueneau !"  cried  the  commissary  gen- 
eral of  Lyon ;  "  where  is  my  wife  ?" 
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"Taken  by  the  hussars,"  replied  Maurice. 

''And  my  children,  my  six  dear  little 
ones?" 

"Murdered!" 

Bureau  uttered  a  feeble  cry  and  fell  to 
the  ground ;  when  they  raised  him  he  was 
dead !  At  day  break  Maurice  found  Marie 
Jeanne — who  under  the  protection  of  Mus- 
seau  had  been  saved,  but  no  one  could  give 
him  any  information  either  of  Celeste  or  her 
mother.  Having  lost  all  hope  of  finding 
them,  he  must  now  carry  his  sister  back  to 
Chanzeaux.  On  the  tenth  day  they  arrived 
there,  marching  only  at  night  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  republicans.  It  was  only 
then  they  learned  the  destruction  of  the  Ven- 
dean  army  and  the  captivity  of  Madame 
Boguais,  with  her  three  daughters.  This 
last  news  fell  upon  Maurice  most  heavily. 
The  cares  bestowed  upon  that  helpless  fami- 
ly  had  made  them  precious  to  him.  He  had 
imposed  upon  himself  the  task  of  saving 
them,  and  the  lasting  gratitude  they  would 
feel  for  him  had  been  one  of  his  sweetest 
hopes.  Above  all.  Celeste's  life  was  dear 
to  him,  he  had  first  preserved  it,  then  protec- 
ted and  defended  it ;  and  so  to  speak  it  was 
his  property,  whether  it  arose  from  pas- 
sionate devotion,  or  the  desire  of  a  quicker 
sentiment.  Ragueneau  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  believe  that  so  many  efforts  were 
useless.  Greatly  moved  at  first  he  very 
soon  fell  into  a  deep  dejection.  Marie  Je- 
anne asked  not  the  cause  ;  without  question 
or  answer,  both  had  understood  each  other. 
Nearly  fifteen  days  after  their  arrival  home, 
the  young  girl  took  her  brother  aside  and 
told  him  that  a  woman  in  the  village  had  a 
wounded  republican  at  her  house. 

"  What  of  that  V*  asked  Maurice. 

''The  soldier  has  just  died,"  replied  Marie 
Jeanne ;  ''  and  I  have  begged  his  uniform 
and  papers  from  Thibaud." 

"What  for?" 

"  Because  with  thile  you  could  go  to  Mans 
and  perhaps  be  of  some  service  to  '  the 
lady,'  "  Maurice  found  every  thing  to  favor 
his  designs  and  made  his  preparations  to  set 
off  without  speaking  to  any  one.  and  left 
that  night.  When  he  arrived  at  Mans,  the 
battalion  of  the  soldier  whose  place  he  bad 
taken,  was  fortunately  absent.  Emboldened 
by  this  assurance  that  no  one  would  discover 
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the  substitute  he  presented  himself  at  the 
depot  and  the  next  day  souo;ht  the  means  to 
reach  the  prisoners. 

i>.     o»     \J» 

Columbus.  Ga, 


TO  HERMIA. 


I. 


Aduwii  the  inuiiulain  side  two  stream?, 

Siniiinr,  rippliog  on  their  way, 
Kan  dancing  in  bri«:ht  Phrrbus'  beaini;, 

And  Hinging  euch  lave^a  roundelay. 
It  Keemed  their  wavelets  noon  must  meet, 

Thtir  dance >*,  smiles  and  song^s  together. 
To  wander  on,  in  union  sweet, 

'Mong  perfum'd  flow'rs  lliat  dcck'd  the  henthci  : 
Hut  ah!  when  they  had  almost  met, 

An  envious  rock  their  currents  chan<;cd, 
And  now  they  wundcr  lonely  yet. 

Each  from  the  other's  smiles  estranged. 
Oh  I  thus  our  hearts  did  seem  like  those 

Brigh  I  streams  that  pourM  adown  the  mountain, 
'I'iiine  pure  and  sparkling  as  the  rose, 

Kach  in  its  mossy  pebbly  fountain  ; 
Thus  ran  we  on  till  side  by  Fide 

Our  souls  scemM,  oh!  almost  to  mingle, 
And  now  like  them  we  wander  wide 

III  courses  separate  and  single. 


II. 


Infoliuted,  bright  ami  preen, 

(pun  a  little  bank  was  seen 

A  plant  that  solitary  grew  ; 

'Twds  love  in  iiUenets ;  the  dew 

Of  heav'n  wao  on  its  leaves,  the  sun 

Upon  the  little  dew-drops  shone; 

But  ah!  too  rude,  too  cold  the  air, 

And  tho*  the  plant  was  green  and  fair 

No  bud  or  blos5om  yet  was  there. 

Beside  the  plant  a  little  vine 

Right  tenderly  began  to  twine 

Its  arms  around  the  stem,  and  prc.«.« 

Within  them  love  in  idlencgn. 

And  there  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather 

'J'he  two  in  beauty  grew  together ;     • 

And  lioon  sw^nt  buds  and  llowVets  rare 

CHme  forth  amid  the  leaflets  there  : 

And  thus  together  still  they  bloom 

Ami  breathe  to  heav*n  their  mix'd  perfunit* ; 

Oh!  wore  our  hearts  thus  closely  joinM. 

Our  souls  in  union  ne'er  to  sever, 
Their  leaves  and  tendrils  thus  entwiuM. 

T(»  lnwl  nnd  h|nj8«;nin  thusforrvrr! 


HI. 


sweet  lady,  bid  mc  not  restrain 
The  si^hs  of  love  in  secret  nursi ; 


Vox  oh !  tb'  attempt  mu&t  still  be  vaiu. 

Or  valid,  this  fond  heart  would  burst. 
Like  Spartan*s  theft  my  love  aball  lie 

Hid  in  my  bosom  night  and  da}-. 
Concealed  from  every  human  eye. 

Till  it  shall  gnavr  my  heart  away, 
ril  set  thy  glorious  image  far 

Above  me,  high  in  fancy's  heaven. 
And  worship  thee  as  some  bright  star. 

If  thus  my  love  may  be  forgiven ; 
But,  lady,  bid  me  not  to  still 

Hope's  melodies  that  gushing  stole 
Thro*  this  rapt  heart,  whose  echoes  fill 

The  secret  chambers  of  rav  f^oul ! 


IV. 


As  iu  tlie  coUied  night,  when  the  wild  sea 

Dashes  and  foams  around  the  lonely  bark. 

Fluttering  and  trembling  mid  the  3'ca8ty  wate"^  ; 

If,  thro'  some  rent  the  miehty  blast  hath  aiailf' 

In  the  black  canopy  of  angry  cloud. 

Some  one  lone  star  appears,  to  tell  of  heav'n 

That's  still  above  the  storm,  the  mariner 

Lifts  his  despairing  eye  to  gaze  thereon  ; 

And  when  'tis  hid,  the'  blacker  seem  tbe  ni»hi. 

More  billowy  wild  the  sea,  and  frail  his  bark. 

Vet,  'midst  the  threatening  of  the  fearful  stonn, 

Oft  looks  he  up,  remembering  tbe  star : 

So,  mid  the  blacker  darkness  of  my  soul. 

Fond  memory  often  turns  to  catch  again 

The  light  that  gleam'd  from  those  bright  beimin^ 

eyes 
That  once  gave  pitying  glance  to  my  despair ; 
But  ah !  in  vain,  griefs  murky  cloud  shuts  out 
Forever  from  me,  both  the  soul-felt  glance 
And  ihe  sweet  heav'n  that  glance  to  hope  rottAri*. 


V. 


Now  wakes  tbe  morn  in  beauty  bright 

And  nature's  face  is  fair, 
No  envious  shadows  of  the  night 

Remain  to  darkle  there  ; 
But  ah!  my  heart  is  all  ablight 

And  pali'd  with  black  despair*. 
Dark  is  life's  day  with  waiting  woci^, 

That  bright  at  moniing  shone  ; 
Then  beautiful  to  me  the  rose 

Of  pleasure  seem'd  wbereen 
Piikdewa  of  innocence  repose 

And  glisten  in  the  sun  ; 
And  many  a  flow'r  of  hope  then  gave 

Its  perfume  to  the  air 
That  early  came  to  softly  wave 

The  buds  of  promiec  there  : 
AW  scaltcr'd  o'er  a  lonely  grave 

The  fallen  flow'rs  appear. 
Beside  that  spectre-haunted  tomb 

Sad  memory  sits  to  weave 
Her  faded  garlands,  in  the  gloniu 

That  joys  departed  leave- 
Where  flow'rs  of  hope  no  more  may  itioiim 

And  blossom  to  deceive! 
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fusion  and  sweetly  s^miling  spokeof  his  valor- 
called  him  her  preserver  and  reminded  him 
of  her  obligations  in  order  to  justify  her  j<o- 
licitude. 

The  faithful  Pedro  UdVtT  absented  him-self 
from  his  lord  :  he  told  him  in  secret  the 
name  and  rank  of  her  lie  had  saved  and  the 
error  of  Zulenia  in  thinking  him  an  African 
Prince.  The  hero  reproved  this  mystery — 
hin  heart  could  not  endure  such  deceit — he 
wished  to  discover  himself  at  once,  but  Pe- 
dro prayed  him,  conjured  him  not  to  expose 
himself  to  the  fury  of  a  hostile  people,  whom 
Zulema  could  not  re^jtniin.  The  dangeri< 
which  threatened  his  own  life  did  not  intimi- 
date him — but  he  yielded  when  he  thought 
of  the  torments  to  which  hi^  old  and  loyal 
servant  would  be  exposed. 

While  Gonsalvo  was  under  the  charge  and 
care  of  the  old  physicians,  the  Princess  re- 
lated to  him  the  condition  of  Granada,  its^ 
revolutions  and  the  crimes  of  King  Boabdil. 


COSSALYO   OP  CORDOVA;   OR   THE 
CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 

!  Tmiislatcti  troiii  the  Spanish  of  Don  Jtiaii  l.ii(>ez  Jf 
P<>nalrp.     By  A.  R.] 

BOOK    SECOND. 

How  pleasant  to  a  generous  lie  art  is  the 
necessity  of  cherishing  a  beloved  object, 
which,  at  the  same  time  satisfies  its  affec- 
tion and  its  viitue  !  Gratitude,  alone,  so  dear 
tu  noble  souls,  is  sufficient  for  happiness ; 
bat  when  the  idol  on  which  it  is  fixed,  is  en- 
deared for  other  causes,  a  secret  charm  is 
kdded  to  the  tender  impression  which  the 
jemory  of  benefits  conferred  leave  upon  the 
nind.  Nothing  can  exceed — no  felicity  can 
equal  the  happy  accord  of  a  pure  affection 
with  a  sacred  duty. 

This  felicity  Zulema  enjoyed.  When  tlie 
hero  had  been  conducted  to  her  tranquil  re- 
treat, he  was  placed  in  its  best  apartment ;   Seated  near  the  couch  of  the  hero  whom  she 


she  thought  of  him  only — she  questioned  the 
physicians  continually — gathered  herself  the 
ncrbs  they  prescribed,  and  prepared  them 
with  her  own  hands.  Gonsalvo  was  too 
leeble  to  express  the  emotions  which  filled 
Lis  heart;  but  tears  of  joy  flowed  down  his 
cheeks;  he  blessed  his  wounds  and  prayed 
that  the  cure  might  be  deferred. 

The  skilful  leeches  had  taken  off  the  first 
jindages  ;  Zulema  breathless  with  anxiety, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  theirs,  both  feared  and 
hoped,  yet  dared  not  urge  them  to  explain. 
But  when  she  learned  that  the  life  of  the 
hero  was  no  longer  in  danger,  she  could 
carcely  contain  her  joy.  Presents,  prom- 
:^e5  an.l  ofTerinffs  were  lavished  with  a  libe- 
:al  hand.  Penetrated  with  a  sentiment, 
which  she  confounded  with  gratitude,  she 
jpenly  manifested  the  joy,  which  she  re- 
^rded  as  an  obligation.  Gonsalvo,  strength- 
ened by  such  tender  cares,  was  able  at  last 
to  speak.  He  gazed  upon  her  with  softened 
pyes,  raised  his  tremulous  hands,  and  with  a 
feeble  voice  : 

•'Why  wish  you,"  said  he,  "  to  preserve 
>ay  life?  If  I  cannot  consecrate  it  entirely  to 
you,  ab!  leave  me,  leave  me  to  die.'* 

CionsalTo  dared  not  proceed,  but  the 
Princess  understood  his  silence  ;  she  ten- 
derly lowered  her  eyes  to  conceal  her  con- 


believed  to  be  the  native  of  a  country  remote 
from  Spain,  she  related  the  party  strifes  and 
the  misfortunes  of  which  he  had  been  the 
witness.  Gonsalvo  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance requested  a  full  recital,  and  the  Moor- 
ish maiden  commenced  without  delay. 

"  You  are  not  ignorant,"  said  she,  "  what 
a  height  of  grandeur  and  glory  was  reached 
by  the  Arabian  empire  in  Spain,  even  from 
its  beginning.  The  Christians  conquered  by 
our  brave  ancestors  and  pursued  by  our  tri- 
umphant arms,  found  their  only  asylum  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Asturias.  Concealed 
there  for  many  centuries,  misfortunes  in- 
spirited their  hearts,  while  prosperity  cor- 
rupted ours.  Oui  Kings  became  tyrants, 
while  the  Christian  Kings  were  heroes. 
They  sallied  at  last  from  their  retreats — at- 
tacked their  conquerors  and  profiting  by  the 
civil  wars  of  our  different  monarchs,  they 
left  them,  of  their  ancient  conquests,  only 
the  states  of  (Jranada. 

"This  celebrated  capital  is  built  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  snowy  mountains,  on  two  hills, 
in  the  midst  of  an  enchanting  country.  The 
Darro,  whose  rapid  waves  flow  over  sands 
of  gold,  runs  through  the  entire  city;  the 
Xenil,  whose  healthful  waters  are  the  delight 
of  flocks,  renders  it  a  copious  tribute.  A  de- 
licious plain  extends  on  every  side,  where 
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grow  abundant  crops  of  grain,  almost  without 
cultivation,  where  orange  and  olive  groves 
are  seen  mingled  with  the  vine  ;  exhaustless 
quarries  of  jasper,  of  marble  and  alabaster 
supply  the  materials  and  the  decorations  of 
the  proud  palaces  and  the  magnificent  edi- 
fices with  which  the  city  abounds.  Innume- 
rable fountains  refresh  the  air  and  beautify 
the  immense  plazas,  where  warlike  youth 
daily  repair  for  exercise — the  gardens  filled 
with  flowers  and  shaded  with  rose-bushes, 
redars  and  pomegranite  trees — all  render 
liiis  beautiful  capital  the  most  charming  city 
of  Spain.  There,  centred  the  strength  and 
the  power  of  the  Moors ;  there,  were  built 
the  temples  of  our  arts  and  sciences.  From 
the  confines  of  Asia,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  from  the  foot  of  Atlas,  kings,  warriors 
and  sages  repaired  to  Granada  for  their  ex- 
amples and  their  models.  The  frequent  wars 
with  a  nation,  brave,  loyal  and  generous, 
kept  up  between  the  Moor  and  the  Spaniard 
a  continual  rivalry  of  glory.  The  Moorish 
youth,  naturally  inclined  to  love,  had  forgot- 
ten the  barbarous  maxims  of  the  East  and 
learned  from  their  enemies,  that  profound 
respect,  that  tender  veneration,  that  eternal 
constancy  which  filled  the  heart  of  a  Spanish 
lover,  presenting  to  him  the  adored  object 
as  the  Divinity  of  his  actions  and  bestowing 
upon  him  the  virtues  which  became  of  easy 
acquisition,  from  the  desire  to  possess  them. 
The  women,  proud  of  their  power,  made  ef- 
forts to  merit  in  order  to  pre.serve  it.  Ele- 
vated in  their  own  eyes  by  the  homage  of- 
ferred  to  their  beauty,  they  made  themselves 
worthy  of  the  precious  tribute.  Incapable 
of  a  frailty  of  which  their  happiness  would 
be  the  price,  they  were  chaste,  that  they  might 
be  beloved ;  and  faithful,  that  they  might  re- 
main happy. 

"  Such  was  the  brilliant  court,  the  fortunate 
dsylum  of  love,  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  cour- 
tesy when  mj'  father  Mu ley- Hassan,  yet  a 
young  man,  ascended  the  throne.  The  new 
King  was  endowed  with  every  virtue  and  by 
his  example  made  himself  more  dear  to  the 
nation.  Renowned  already  for  his  valor  he 
had  conquered  the  city  of  Jaen  and  forced 
the  proud  Spaniard  to  sign  a  lasting  peace. 
All  his  cares  were  then  directed  to  his  peo- 
ple and  our  despotic  form  of  government,  90 
ruinous  in  the  reigns  of  other  monarchs.  was, 


with  my  father,  the  most  certain  mean?  to 
render  his  vassals  happy.  The  nobles  of  the 
empire  at  length  were  made  to  know  that 
they  were  subject  to  justice  and  it  was  tbe 
same  to  all.  The  laborer  oppressed  until 
then,  now  gathered  his  harvest  in  peace . 
fiocks  covered  our  green  mountains;  tree« 
and  useful  plants  multiplied  in  the  fields ; 
the  land  in  this  clime  so  fertile,  put  forth  all 
its  treasures,  and  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
favored  by  nature — governed  by  a  wi?e 
prince — cultivated  by  the  hands  of  labor, 
seemed  a  vast  garden  whose  fruits  a  nume- 
rous people  could  scarcely  consume. 

"After  securing  the  happiness  of  his  peo- 
ple, my  father,  enriched  by  the  abundancf 
his  vassals  enjoyed,  turned  their  attention  to 
the  arts  and  employed  them  in  his  own  ag- 
grandizement. Mosques  of  marble  and  aque- 
ducts of  granite  were  built  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.  The  famous  palace  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  commenced  by  Emir-Almunenim,  was 
finished  by  Muley-Hassan.  This  monument 
of  magnificence  exceeds  the  flight  of  ima- 
gination. A  thousand  columns  of  alabaster 
sustain  an  immense  vault,  whose  walls  of 
porphyry  shine  resplendent  with  gold  and 
blue.  The  water  of  a  thousand  fountains 
forming  cascades  of  liquid  silver  flows  intu  ca- 
nals of  jasper  and  winds  through  the  gallerie> 
and  apartments.  The  sweet  perfume  of  flow- 
ers, mingled  with  incense  which  burned  con- 
tinually in  subterranean  vaults  and  was  exha- 
led at  the  base  of  the  columns,  embalmed  the 
air.  Observatories  looking  toward  the  city,  tht* 
smiling  banks  of  both  rivers  and  the  snowy 
mountains  ofi^ercd  ever  beautiful  andvariou.^ 
prospects.  Whatever  enchants  the  sen^e« — 
whatever  art  and  nature  and  taste  can  clTect 
for  pleasure,  and  whatever  can  charm  the  in- 
tellect may  be  found  in  this  beautiful  man- 
sion. Near  the  bubbling  waters  in  tbe  mids^ 
of  sumptuous  sculpture  are  engraved  upcn 
porphyry  the  verses  of  our  Arabian  poet?. 
Near  the  door  of  the  immense  saloon,  where 
our  King  administers  justice,  may  be  reail 
the  following  inscription  :  '  Turn  pale,  oh 
Evil !  Flee  where  you  will  1  pursue  you. 
Heaven  slow  to  punish  will  strike  at  hst  \ 
Approach  without  fear,  sad  orphan !  the 
father  thou  hast  lost  awaits  thee  here.*  At 
the  entrance  of  the  apartment  where  tht 
Queen  entertained  the  beauties  of  her  court 
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and  warriors  of  our  army,  were  engraved  in 
letters  of  gold,  these  words :  *  Love,  Honor 
and  Glory  here  dwell  amid  innocent  sports  ; 
modesty  bestows  their  appointed  rewards. 
Here,  the  farors  granted  by  the  fair,  ruin 
not  innocence.  Love  has  no  frailty  and 
courage  no  fierceness.  Victory  suffices  val- 
or and  the  power  to  please  suffices  afiection.' 

'  This  delightful  palace  is  surrounded  by  a 
garden  more  beautiful  still ;  this  is  the  fa- 
mous Generalife  celebrated  throughout  Asia 
and  Africa — the  object  of  the  emulation  of 
the  powerful  Califs,  who  in  Cairo  and  Bag- 
dad have  made  vain  efforts  to  equal  it.  There 
nothing  surprize:  —  the  eye  is  satisfied,it  rests 
iipon  neither  effi^rts  of  art  nor  brilliant  prodi- 
t;ie$  which  produce  less  a  sensation  of  plea- 
sure than  of  astonishment  and  fill  the  mind 
nniy  with  ideas  of  power  and  wealth.  In  this 
place  arc  the  beauties  which  amaze  not,  yet 
^ire  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Orange  and 
fiiyrtle  groves  are  interspersed  in  the  green 
plains  watered  by  limpid  streams — and  tast- 
fuUy  planned  now  conceal,  now  disclose 
distant  prospects,  neighboring  villages,  cul- 
tivated fields  and  the  snowy  summits  of 
mountains — the  palaces  and  monuments  of 
Granada.  At  every  step  on  the  hill-sides 
viDe^:.  olives  and  pomegranites  intertwining 
their  fruib^  and  their  flowers  meet  the  view. 
Here  a  cascade  pours  down  from  the  summit 
of  a  rock — ^there  a  tranquil  rivulet  murmurs 
^loDg  a  hedge  of  rose-bushes.  Here,  a  grot- 
to whence  flow  the  sources  of  a  crystal 
-'ream — there  a  shady  grove  where  flit  a 
thousand  nightingales — on  every  side,  a  dif- 
ferent prospect  or  a  new  situation — all  fill 
the  soul  with  sweet  sentiments  and  purest 
pleasures. 

••  In  this  proud  capital  reigned  happy  for 
manv  vears  my  father  Muley- Hassan.  But 
•  he  contentions  of  the  two  tribes  filled  his 
days  with  bitterness  and  brought  at  last  his 
empire  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  You  already 
know  that  the  Moors,  though  forming  one  na- 
tion, have  preserved  the  patriarchal  customs 
of  the  Arabs,  our  ancestors.  Families  are 
:.ot  confounded,  but  each  forms  a  distinct 
tribe,  more  or  less  powerful  according  to 
itt'  numbers,  its  slaves  or  its  wealth,  whose 
members  united  regard  each  other  as  broth- 
'•.? — aid  each  other — go  to  war  together— 
aud  hold  ID  common  their  property,  their  in- 


terests and  their  sentiments.     Among  these 
tribes,  the  most  warlike,  the  most  illustrious, 
the  most  esteemed,  is  that  of  the  Abenccr- 
rages,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Kings  who 
reigned  in  Yemen,  with  endowments  supe- 
rior to  their  noble  origin,  invincible  in  war, 
kind  and  merciful  in  victory,  the  delight  and 
ornament  of  our  court.     The  Spaniards  res- 
pect and  love  them  for  their  kindness  and 
humanity  to  captives.     Their  wealth  was  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor.     In  battles,  in  tour- 
naments, in  games,  the  prize  of  valor  and 
skill  was  always  awarded  to  the  Abencerra- 
ges.    Never  has  a  coward  been  known  in 
this  celebrated  tribe,  never  a  false  friend,  an 
unfaithful  husband,  no  perfidious  lover  has 
tarnished  the  glory  of  this  illustrious  famil}'. 
"Their  only  rivals  in  riches  and  pe/haps  in 
valor,  are  the  famous  Zegris,  descended  from 
the  monarchs  of  Fez.     Spite  of  my  just  re- 
sentment against  this  criminal  tribe,  I  do  not 
desire  to  conceal  the  splendor  of  their  dis- 
tinguished deeds.     Their  valor  has  repeat- 
edly laid  waste  the  country  of   the   Castil- 
ians — their     victories    have     adorned    our 
Mosques  with  the  standards  of  the  enemy, 
but  their  fierceness  and  thirst  of  blood  have 
tarnished  the  lustre tof  these  glorious  acts. 
Never  have  the  Zegris  taken  a  captive — the 
conquered    always   perish    at   their    hands, 
li^either  friendship  nor  love  mitigate  their 
ferocity.     Disdaining  the  amiable  qualities 
of  the  heart — the  refinement  and  the  culti- 
vation so  highly  esteemed  in  our  court,  they 
regard  sensibility  as  weakness.     Proud,  tur- 
bulent and  ferocious,  the  field  of  death  is 
their  only  pleasure,  and  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
war  they  despise  all  others.  Their  strongest 
passion  is  envy  of  the  generous  Abencerra- 
ges.     The  authority  of  Muley-Hassan  could 
scarcely  restrain  these   valiant   tribes  from 
shedding  each  other's  blood,  and  the  ])rinci- 
pal  families  in  Granada  had  connected  them- 
selves with  the  one  or  the  other  party.     TJie 
Almorade.-i  and  the  Alabezes  sustained  the 
cause  of  the   Abencerrages.     The  Gomeles 
and  the  Vanegas   defended  that  of  the  Ze- 
gris ;  the  other  tribes  more  obscure  imitated 
their  example.     The  court  and  the  citv  were 
divided,  and  my  father  trembled  and  feared 
every  moment  to  see  Granada  inundated  in 
blood.     The  noble  and  tender  heart  of  Mu* 
ley-Hassan  did  not  hei^itate  aito  the  part  h^ 
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ought  to  take.  His  own  virtues  inclined 
him  to  the  Abencerrages,  but  this  preference 
impossible  to  conceal,  gave  new  cause  for 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  Muley  was  not 
ignorant  of  this,  and  to  appease  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Zegris  by  bestowing  a  marked 
honor,  he  selected  a  wife  from  that  tribe, 
and  Ai'xa,  daughter  of  Almadan,  became 
Queen  of  Granada.  Ai'xa  was  beautiful, 
but  the  insensibility  and  the  pride  inherited 
from  her  family  eclipsed  the  splendor  of  her 
beauty.  My  father  unable  to  love,  was  oblig- 
ed to  repudiate  her,  but  not  until  she  had 
given  him  an  heir  to  the  throne  in  the  fiery 
Boabdil  who  now  reigns  in  Granada,  and  with 
whose  terrible  temper  you  will  soon  be  made 
acquainted. 

"The  King  unfortunate  in  his  marriage 
would  not  again  subject  himself  to  its  yoke ; 
his  ardent  lov^  for  a  Spanish  captive  ren- 
dered it  impossible.  The  beautiful  Leonora 
had  subjugated  his  heart.  Faithful  to  the 
religion  of  her  fathers,  without  hope,  as 
without  the  desire  to  reign  over  Mussulmen, 
Leonora  loved  in  Muley  his  qualities  and 
not  his  power.  She  wept  with  him  over  the 
misfortunes  attached  to  royalty — consoled 
him  when  disgusted  with  the  throne,  when 
fatigued  with  office,  when  he  felt  the  noth- 
ingness of  grandeur  and  quieted  that  inward 
pain — that  chagrin  which  ihty  feel  whom 
rank  deprives  of  friends.  The  first  fruit  ol 
this  love  was  the  generous  Almanzor,  he 
who  now  defends  Granada — the  fame  of 
whose  deeds  has  doubtless  reached  your 
ears.'* 

•*  I  know  him,"  replied  Gonsalvo  prompt- 
ly ;  "I  know  this  valiant  warrior  Where 
is  the  name  of  the  virtuous  Almanzor  un- 
known, the  firmest  column  of  your  empire, 
the  glory  and  model  of  your  court  ?  Who 
is  ignorant  that  this  prince  so  dreadful  in 
battle  inspires  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
his  enemies  ?  My  heart  venerates  him,  I 
am  emulous  of  him  alone  of  all  the  Moors, 
him  alone  I  desire  to  equal,  to  surpass  him 
is  impossible." 

The  Princess  listened  with  joy  to  the 
praise  of  her  beloved  brother.  She  thanked 
Gonsalvo  with  a  smile  and  continued  her  re- 
cital. 

'•  I  was  the  last  fruit  of  this  love,  which  the 
King  received  from  Leonora.     Never  was  a 


mother  more  affectionate  to  a  beloved  daugh* 
ter.  Her  own  breast  nourished  me;  she 
would  confide  to  no  one  the  care  of  my  infan- 
cy— she  alone  directed  ray  education.  My 
eyes  fill  with  tears  when  I  recall  those 
peaceful  days.  My  brother  Almanzor,  some 
years  older,  explained  to  me  the  lessons 
which  were  too  difficult  for  my  comprehen- 
sion— I  received  his  instructions  with  grati- 
tude  and  felt  within  me  that  kind  and  confi- 
ding respect  which  my  heart  still  retains. 
Muley  came  often  to  take  part  in  our  amuse- 
ments, forgetting  among  us  the  mortification 
caused  him  by  Boabdil,  and  the  best  of  moth- 
ers experienced  her  greatest  happiness  when 
the  King  she  adored  visited  her  retreat  and 
pressed  her  beloved  children  in  his  paternal 
arms.  Unfortunately  this  blissful  period  wat> 
of  but  short  duration.  The  Spaniard  attacked 
our  frontiers  and  my  brother,  led  on  by  glory, 
left  us  and  hastened  to  the  camp.  His  valor 
and  his  brilliant  deeds  did  not  console  us  for 
his  absence.  He  returned  triumphant  to 
place  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  his  mother 
and  again  lefl  us.  I  was  compelled  to  ap- 
pear at  the  court  and  in  the  midst  of  gaiety 
and  pleasures,  I  sighed  at  the  recollection  of 
those  tranquil  years  consecrated  only  to  love, 
but  soon  other  misfortunes  more  bitter  still 
fell  upon  me. 

*'  My  mother  was  taken  from  us — she  ex- 
pired in  my  arms.  Oh!  mother!  oh! 
kind  and  worthy  mother !  thy  loss  will  never 
be  effaced  from  memory.  The  last  wordb 
uttered  to  thy  unhappy  daughter  still  echo 
in  her  heart.  Direct,  from  thy  place  in  Hea- 
ven, oh  sweet  mother,  direct  her  steji>. 
Thy  daughter  will  not  fail  in  the  promise  she 
made  thee  in  thy  dying  moments — may  >he 
be  faithful  to  the  duties  thou  didst  teach  her! 
Inspire  in  her  heart  where  thou  still  dwell- 
est  the  virtues  of  which  thou  gave'st  her  the 
example."  Zulema  could  not  proceed. 
Weeping  choked  her  utterance — her  face 
was  bathed  in  tears.  Gk)nsalvo,  as  much 
moved  as  she,  gazed  upon  her  with  softened 
expression ;  he  respected  her  feelings  too 
much  to  interrupt  her  silence.  The  princes? 
at  last  resumed  the  narrative  with  a  tremu- 
lous voice : 

"  The  King  was  disconsolate  and  life  would 
have  been  insupportable  without  Leonora, 
but  for  my  brother  and  myfidf.    Almanzor 
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was  with  the  army ;  he  returned  over- 
whelmed with  grief  to  mingle  his  tears  with 
ours.  My  father  would  not  again  permit  a 
separation.  Boabdili  who  had  long  been  oc- 
cupied in  criminal  projects,  took  advantage 
of  this  absence,  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  sol- 
diers. To  the  gifts  of  nature  he  added  a 
brilliant  courage  so  becoming  a  young  prince 
and  a  prodigality  so  pleasing  to  courtiers. 
Would  that  I  could  name  other  virtues  in 
Boabdil,  but  false  adulation  had  corrupted 
his  youth  and  persuaded  him  from  an  early 
age  that  all  his  duties  were  to  his  own  class. 
He  believed  himself  superior  to  the  law, 
because  he  was  not  subject  to  its  penalties. 
He  perceived  not,  that  they  whom  the  laws 
could  not  reach,  were  subject  to  the  terrible 
retribution  of  hatred  and  public  contempt. 
The  habit  of  indulging  his  passions  trans- 
formed them  into  vices;  he  soon  lost  re- 
morse— that  last  friend  to  virtue — ^passed 
rapidly  from  pleasures  to  excesses  and  from 
excesses  to  crimes — the  miserable  lot  of  a 
prince  whose  entire  life  depends  always 
upon  the  choice  of  his  first  friends. 

"  Boabdil  gave  himself  over  without  reserve 
to  the  Zegris,  who  anxiously  desired  to  see 
upon  the  throne  a  monarch  of  their  own  race 
and  sought  to  renew  the  examples,  too  com- 
mon among  us,  of  fathers  dethroned  by  their 
sons,  of  Kings  deposed  by  their  vassals. 
His  impious  design  of  gaining  the  army  to 
his  interests  encountered  no  obstacle  except 
in  the  Abencerrages.     These  faithful  warri- 
ors gave  information  to  Muley  and  my  fath- 
er departed  at  once,  showed  himself  to  the 
army,  and  his  presence  restored  discipline  ; 
but  the  evil  had  taken  so  deep  a  root  that 
the  least  spark  would  have  kindled  a  devour- 
ing flame.    The  King,  distrustful  of  his  un- 
^teful  son,  whom   he   dared   not  punish, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Spaniards — discon-* 
rcrted  the  Zegris  and  disbanded  the  army. 
'-  On  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  quieted 
the  minds  and  dissipated  the  factions  of  his 
court  by  giving  more  noble  aliment  to  that 
fiery  inquietude— -to  that  eternal  inconstan- 
cy ever  characteristic  of  the  Moorish  nation. 
The  festivals,  the  tournaments,  the  sports  so 
common  in  other  times,  were  renewed  by  his 
order.     Bowed'down  by  grief,  mourning  ever 
the  loss  of  his  beloved  Leonora,  his  heart 
could  not  partake  in  these  rejoicings,  but 


counselled  by  wisdom,  he  desired  to  give 
occupation  to  the  warlike  youth  and  prevent 
in  this  way  a  civil  war,  the  thought  alone  of 
which  afflicted  his  benevolent  heart.  The 
marriage  of  my  brother  gave  a  pretext  for 
these  feasts.  The  brave  Almanzor  had  long 
loved  the  beautiful  Moraima  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Abencerrages,  and  Moraima  loved  Al- 
manzor. Who  would  not  have  accepted  the 
homage  of  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  val- 
iant of  princes?  Moraima  consulted  her 
mother,  confided  to  her  the  secret  of  her 
heart  and  she  permitted  the  avowal  of  affec- 
tion to  her  lover.  From  that  time,  the  ten- 
der Moraima  lived  only,  breathed  only,  for 
the  hero— the  master  of  her  heart.  The 
lightest  suspicion,  the  most  trifling  quarrel 
never  disturbed  their  constant  love.  Secure, 
each  of  the  other,  both  penetrated  with  a 
passion  founded  on  reciprocal  esteem,  they 
awaited  their  marriage  with  that  sweet  im- 
patience which  tempers  present  happiness. 
In  the  meantime  they  contented  themselves 
with  seeing  each  other,  with  daily  conversa- 
tion, with  mutual  encouragement  in  the  pur- 
suit of  virtue.  So  sweet  were  these  plea- 
sures, that  their  chaste  hearts  could  imagine 
none  to  surpass  them.  The  King  desired 
their  immediate  union  and  wished  to  display 
at  this  marriage  all  his  magnificence.  Mo- 
raima covered  with  a  veil  enriched  with 
pearls,  arrayed  in  garments  interwoven  with 
gold  and  embroidered  with  precious  stones, 
rode  into  the  city,  according  to  the  usages  of 
our  nation,  upon  a  superb  horse,  accompa- 
nied by  a  troop  of  women.  Music  preceded 
her  ;  she  was  followed  by  slaves  carrying  in 
baskets,  garnished  with  flowers,  Persian 
cloths  and  Indian  veils— -the  rich  decorations 
for  the  youthful  bride.  She  was  then  con* 
ducted  to  the  Mosque  where  the  Abencerra- 
ges awaited  her.  There  Almanzor  had  re* 
paired  with  my  father  surrounded  by  a  splen- 
did court,  excelling  the  noblest  warriors  in 
statue,  in  aspect,  in  gallantry,  and  that  air 
of  majesty  and  goodness  which  indicates  the 
happy  tranquility  which  a  great  soul  enjoys. 
The  Imau  envoked  the  blessing  of  the 
prophet  upon  the  new  couple  and  the  people 
responded  with  acclamations.  From  thence 
they  were  conducted  with  kettledrums,  and 
clarions  to  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra.  Ex- 
quisite perfumes  were  exhaled  around  them 
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during  the  march.  Twelve  damsels  clothed 
in  white  preceded  the  beautiful  Moraima  and 
twelve  youths  crowned  wuth  roses  marched 


me.*  We  seized  bis  hands  with  tenderno.s>. 
Muley  seated  himself  among  us ;  his  Court 
surrounded  him  ;  the  balconies  were  fUled 


before  Almanzor.  Each  troop  scattered  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  from  the  four 
flowers  in  the  pathway  and  .sung  as  it  pro-  barriers  of  the  plaza  announced  the  cham- 
ceeded.  pions. 

Muley-Hassan  appointed  the  morning  of      "They  then  entered  from  the  diflerent  sides 

in  four  squadrons.  The  Abencerrages  formed 


the  following  day,  for  our  national  games — 
the  Ring,  the  Tournament,  and  the  Canes. 


the  first ;  they  were  clothed  in  blue  tunics 


The  warriors  all  assembled,  all  lavished  their ;  bordered  with  silver  and  pearls,  mounted  on 


means  in  the  purchase  of  the  richest  armour 
and  the  most  superb  horses.  The  beauties 
of  the  Court  fearful  lest  their  lovers  might 
not  be  victors,  bestowed  upon  them  ribands 
and  devices.  Many  acknowledged  tl}eir  af- 
fections for  the  first  time,  sacrificing  their 
own  pride  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  their 
courage  and  their  skill. 

'^  Scarcely  had  the  sun  gilded  the  towers  of 
Granada,  when  an  immense  multitude  of 
citizens  and  strangers  attracted  by  the  festi- 
vals, had  occupied  the  ranges  of  seats  placed 
in  the  plaza  Vivarambla.  In  the  middle  of 
this  vast  square  where  twenty  thousand  war- 
riors might  assemble  in  order  of  battle,  an 
artificial  palm-tree  with  trunk  of  bronze  and 
branches  of  gold,  was  erected  and  decorated 
with  rich  sculpture.  A  silver  dove  was 
placed  upon  one  of  its  branches  and  held  in 
its  mouth  a  ring,  the  object  of  contention. 
At  the  foot  of  the  palm,  a  platform  had  been 
raised  for  the  judges  of  the  games  and  the 
musicians  who  with  timbrels  and  other  in- 
struments were  to  announce  each  victory. 
The  King,  the  royal  family  and  the  Court 
occupied  balconies  hung  with  rich  cloths  and 
magnificent  flags.  Windows  adorned  with 
garlands  and  filled  with  Moorish  maidens 
formed  around  the  plaza  a  brilliant  and  charm- 
ing spectacle. 

'The  judges  had  already  taken  their  places, 
when  Muley  arrived  with  all  the  pomp  of 
the  throne,  leading  Moraima  by  the  hand, 
who  shone  resplendent  with  diamonds.  The 
people  secretly  seduced  by  the  perfidious 
Zegris  did  not  burst  out,  when  they  saw  their 
Monarch,  into  those  acclamations  of  love 
and  joy  which  until  then  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  manifest.  The  soul  of  Muley 
was  deeply  grieved.  He  was  unable  to  re- 
press his  tears  and  turning  to  my  brother, 
who  accompanied  him — *My  son,'  said  he, 
'  I  bavt  lived  too  long,  they  cease  to  lore 


white  horses,  caparisoned  with  sapphire  ar- 
mor ;  a  blue  plume,  the  distinguishing  color 
of  the  tribe,  decorated  their  turbans ;  a  lion 
chained  by  a  Shepherdess  with  the  motto 
'  Merciful  and  Terrible,'  was  the  device  on 
their  bucklers.  All  in  the  flower  of  their 
age,  all  gallant,  brilliant,  full  of  hope  and 
spirit  tempered  by  urbanity,  they  advanced 
with  a  light  step,  commanded  by  Abenhamet. 
the  narration  of  whose  misfortunes  will  soon 
force  your  tears,  but  who  at  that  time  was 
solely  ambitious  of  being  victor  in  the  garae> 
in  the  presence  of  Zoraida. 

''  The  Zegris  formed  the  second  squadron ; 
they  were  clothed  in  green  tunics,  bordered 
with  gold  and  wore  in  their  turbans  a  black 
plume,  the  sinister  color  of  their  family ; 
embroidered  mantles  covered  their  black 
chargers ;  with  erect  front  and  haughty  bear- 
ing and  measured  step,  they  followed  All. 
the  formidable  Ali,  chief  of  this  terrible 
tribe ;  Ali,  to  whom  forty  years  of  victorie> 
had  given  the  soubriquet  of  '  Sword  of  God.' 
They  carried  bucklers  bearing  the  device  of 
a  scimetar  besmeared  with  blood  and  the 
motto-^'  This  is  my  Law.' 

"  The  Alabaces  and  the  Gomeles  formed 
the  other  two  squadrons,  the  first  clothed  in 
red,  with  a  border  of  silver,  with  turbans  simi- 
lar  to  those  of  the  Abencerrages  and  mounted 
on  sorrel  horses ;  the  latter,  the  allies  of  the 
Zegris,  upon  bay  horses  ;  they  wore  purplr 
tunics  and  black  plumes  in  their  turban:". 
The  four  squadrons  saluted  the  King,  one 
after  the  other,  made  various  evolutions  and 
then  stationed  themselves  at  the  sides. 

Prince  Boabdil  first  sallied  out,  on  a  fiery 
African  charger.  When  the  people  saw  hini 
they  broke  out  into  joyful  acclamations  ;  he 
passed  in  front  of  the  Abencerrages  and  then 
placed  himself  among  the  Zegris.  Ali  pro- 
posed to  yield  the  command  but  the  prince 
refused  it.    The   King  gave  orders   to  the 
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jadges  to  distribute  lances  of  the  same  quali- 
ty to  all  who  desired  to  coatend  for  the  prizes. 
"  Each  squadron  selected  twelve  Knights 
to  tilt  for  the  ring  and  each  by  a  single  failure 
was  to  lose  the  right  of  further  contest.  A  su- 
perb diamond  plume  was  to  be  the  prize  of 
the  victor  and  other  presents  not  so  magnifi- 
cent were  reserved  to  cons^ole  the  van- 
quished. 

"  The  signal  was  given  and  the  first  who 
to  presented  himself  was  the  graceful  Abenha- 
met,  who  sallied  like  a  thunderbolt  from  the 
blue  squadron  and  carried  off  the  first  ring. 
All,  the  Zegri,  was  about  to  make  the  attempt 
to  carry  off  the  second,  but  Boabdil  advanced 
ind  rendered  confused  by  hatred  to  Aben- 
kmet,  rushed  forward,  missed  his  blow, 
shivered  his  lance  and  then  concealed  him- 
>elf  among  the  Zegris.  Ali  next  presented 
himself  and  carried  off  the  second  ;  Abenha- 
met  gained  the  third  ;  Ali  returned — became 
master  of  the  fourth  and  excited  general  ap- 
plause. The  Abencerrage  again  entered, 
but  struck  the  dove  with  his  lance  ;  the  ring 
leaped  into  the  air  and  Abenhamet  dexter- 
ously caught  it  before  it  reached  the  ground. 
The  people  were  transported  with  admira- 
tion. Ali  dared  not  return  to  the  strife,  and 
the  Zegris,  the  Alabaces  and  the  Gomeles 
had  ail  tilted  without  success.  The  most 
fortunate  had  carried  off  but  five  rings  and 
Abenhamet  had  already  gained  twenty.  A 
thousand  trumpets  announced  the  victory ; 
and  the  judges  awarded  the  prize ;  he  ad- 
vanced and  received  it  on  his  knees  from  the 
band  of  Moraima  and  then  hastened  to  place 
tt  at  the  feet  of  Zoraida,  whose  heart  sym- 
pathized with  him  in  the  triumph  and  the 
jZloiy. 

"  The  four  squadrons  next  prepared  for  the 
game  of  the  Reeds.  All  armed  with  these 
jjght  weapons,  rushed  one  against  the  other, 
broke  them  on  their  bucklers,  tossed  them  in 
the  air  and  caught  them  while  descending  to 
the  ground.  Skilfully  managing  their  steeds, 
fleeter  than  the  eagle,  they  attacked,  they 
fled,  they  returned,  they  formed,  they  dis- 
persed, they  stopped,  they  rallied,  all  so  rap- 
idly as  to  deceive  the  wondering  eyes  una- 
ble to  follow  their  various  movements.  In 
like  manner,  a  troop  of  dolphins  in  the  Al- 
merian  Sea,  divide  the  liquid  plain— mingle 
in  gambols  and  sports,  pursue  without  over- 
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taking:  and  bound  in  the  foaming  waves. 

''  But  a  most  detestable  treason  had  been 
prepared  to  stain  the  festival  with  blood. 
The  perfidious  Zegris  wore  coats  of  mail  be- 
neath their  gilded  tunics  and  in  the  tumult 
of  the  games,  many  changed  their  mock- 
lances  for  real  ones.  Abenhamet  was  first 
wounded ;  and  rendered  furious  by  the  sight 
of  his  blood,  he  madly  rushed,  sabre  in  hand, 
upon  the  Zegri  by  whom  he  had  been  struck 
and  immolated  him  on  the  spot.  The  Zegris 
drew  their  scimetars  and  the  Abencerrages 
observing  it  hastened  to  the  assistance  of 
their  captain.  The  Alabaces  declared  in 
their  favor  and  the  Gomeles  for  the  Zegris. 
The  four  squadrons  charged  with  equal  ar- 
dor ;  each  applied  to  the  other  the  names  of 
traitor  and  coward.  Blood  flowed  in  the 
plaza.  The  people  took  to  flight,  and  hatred, 
vengeance  and  death  were  satiated  in  the 
carnage. 

''The  King,  the  judges,  my  brother,  all  made 
useless  efforts  to  appease  their  fury.  None 
obeyed  the  voice  of  Almanzor— all  then  de- 
spised the  authority  of  Muley^all  disre- 
garded the  j  udges.  The  Abencerrages  whose 
swords  were  repelled  by  the  hidden  armor 
of  their  enemies,  discovered  the  treason  and 
rushed  towards  the  barriers  to  secure  their 
coats  of  mail.  The  Zegris  pursued,  pressed 
on  and  slew  them  on  the  way.  On  that  dis- 
astrous day,  this  valiant  family  would  have 
perished,  if  my  brother  who  was  armed,  had 
not  presented  himself  suddenly  at  the  pas- 
sage and  sustained  singly  the  whole  opposi- 
tion of  their  enemy  and  thus  favored  ^e  es- 
cape of  the  Abencerrages.  The  Zegris  dis- 
persed throughout  the  city,  crying  out—*  To 
arms,  long  live  King  Boabdil,  Mpley-Haaaan 
has  ceased  to  reign.'  The  people  whom  they 
had  bribed,  augmented  the  rebel  troop  and 
all  Granada  was  in  tumult.  The  doors  of 
the  houses  were  closed  and  barred ;  lances 
glittered  in  the  streets ;  the  air  resounded 
with  frightful  cries.  Boabdil  in  the  midst 
of  the  Zegris  fanned  the  flame  of  rebellion ; 
the  factions  had  proclaimed  him  King  and 
he  marched  towards  the  Alhambra  escorted 
by  a  numerous  troop. 

Muley-Hassan  had  retired  alone  into  that 
palace,  surrounded  by  his  family.  We  held 
him  in  our  feeble  arms ;  anxiety  had  de- 
prived him  of  voice  and  strength*    The  gen- 
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eroiis  King  without  fear  for  himself  thought 
of  his  subjects  only — for  them  he  shed  pious 
tears — for  them  alone  he  invoked  the  eter- 
nal Being.  '  Oh  Allah  !'  exclaimed-  he,  ex- 
tending his  tremulous  hands  towards  Heaven, 
'  break  my  sceptre,  but  save  my  people — 
pardon  their  fury !  They  are  deceived — they 
are  led  headlong  into  crime !  Punish  them 
not,  merciful  God/ 

"Almanzor  prepared  to  defend  us  ;  he  col- 
lected the  scattered  guards — ^placed  arms  in 
the  hands  of  the  slaves — caused  the  gates 
of  the  Alhambra  to  be  closed — stationed 
archers  in  the  towers  and  presented  himself 
on  a  platform,  with  his  lance  at  his  side. 
The  Zegris  trembled  at  the  sight.  Soon  the 
brave  Abencerrages  arrived,  armed  in  bril- 
liant steel,  burning  with  fury  and  indignation. 
The  Almorades  and  the  Alabaces,  tribes 
faithful  to  their  King,  came  to  defend  him  or 
die,  and  disdaining  to  wait  for  the  enemy  be- 
hind the  walls  of  the  palace,  they  placed 
themselves  before  the  gates.  Almanzor  went 
among  them  and  was  received  with  accla- 
mations. Other  acclamations  were  heard  at 
the  same  moment.  The  Zegris,  the  Vena- 
gas  and  the  Gomeles  appeared,  led  by  Boab- 
dil  and  followed  by  an  infuriated   multitude. 

The  presence  of  Almanzor  detained  them, 
a  profound  silence  succeeded  the  tumult  and 
no  one  dared  approach  the  hero  of  Granada — 
the  worthy  object  of  their  admiration  ;  but 
by  command  of  Boabdil,  they  formed  in  or- 
der of  battle  and  lowered  their  lances.  The 
trumpets  on  both  sides  were  about  to  give 
the  horrible  signal,  when  the  gates  of  the 
Alhambra  suddenly  opened,  and  Muley- 
Hassan,  bearing  in  his  hands  the  sceptre  and 
the  crown,  advanced  between  the  armies — 
*  Hold,'  said  he,  *  and  bring  not  down  upon 
your  heads  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  by  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  your  brothers — waste  not 
that  blood,  every  drop  of  which  will  be  need- 
ed in  warfare  against  the  Spaniards.  Aben- 
cerrages !  Zegris !  you  are  forging  your  own 
chains.  Forget  this  fatal  discord,  reserve 
your  valor,  to  employ  it  against  a  common 
enemy — ^you  say  that  you  have  cause  of  of- 
fence. Is  it  not  on  my  account  ?  Learn 
from  me,  how  to  revenge  yourselves.  Peo- 
ple of  Granada,  you  are  weary  of  my  reign. 
From  this  moment  it  ceases.  Sinco  you 
deny  me  your  love,  I  wish  not  your  crown. 


Come,  receive  it,  Boabdil,  come,  take  the 
sceptre  you  so  much  desire.  You  will  often 
find  it  too  heavy  for  your  strength.  Ap- 
proach, my  son,  approach  and  fear  not.  Look 
upon  these  gray  hairs  and  tell  me,  do  you 
think  that  for  the  few  sands  which  remain 
to  me  of  life  I  would  permit  the  murder  of 
my  vassals.  Ah !  Boabdil,  Boabdil  \  you 
have  never  known  my  heart ;  a  thousand 
times  you  have  filled  it  with  bitterness,  but 
your  father  will  forgive  you,  if  you  will  ren- 
der your  subjects  happy,  and  if  by  your  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  they  never  have  rea- 
son to  repent  for  what  .this  day  they  do  for 
you.'  The  old  man  ceased,  and  then  ex- 
tended to  his  son  the  crown  and  the  sceptre. 
Boabdil,  stupified  by  the  recollection  of  his 
crimes,  remained  motionless  and  dared  not 
raise  his  eyes  to  his  father's  face.  He  had 
not  the  power  to  take  one  step  towards  him. 
Muley  observed  it,  advanced  and  placed  upon 
his  blushing  brow  that  crown  which  had 
been  the  unhappy  object  of  his  desires.  He 
turned  towards  the  two  parties,  who  looked 
on  in  astonishment,  and  said — "  Abencerra- 
ges !  salute  the  King  of  Granada,  and  you ! 
Zegris  !  swear  peace  towards  your  generous 
enemies.' 

"  The  people  overwhelmed  with  joy,  cried 
out,  '  Long  live  King  Boabdil !  Long  live 
the  Abencerrages,  the  Zegris  and  Muley- 
Hassan  !'  They  conducted  Boabdil  in  pomp 
to  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra.  My  father, 
followed  by  Almanzor,  Moraima  and  myself, 
retired  to  Albeyzin,  the  ancient  habitation  of 
the  first  Kings  of  the  Moors." 

EtuI  of  Book  Second, 


SONNET. 

THE    SHADOW. 

It  comes  betwixt  nic  and  the  amethyst 

Of  yon  far  mountain-tops ;  the  amber  sky 

Of  the  sercuept  sunset  to  my  eye, 
Is  curtained  ever  by  its  haunting  mist : 
And  when  some  dear,  familiar  brow  Tve  ki^KeJ, 

My  lips  prow  pallid  as  it  sweeps  me  by, 
And  leaves  rnc  darkened  with  an  agony, 
That  faith  and  reason  each  in  vain  resist. 

It  blurs  the  poci*s  line — it  dims  the  page 
Of  lioly  teachings  oft— and  on  the  tongue 
ThestrufTgliug  prayer  that  inward  strength  would 

Dies  out  in  sobs  that  nothing  ran  assuage: 
And  all  (his  gloom  oVr  life  and  nature  flung, 
This  heart-cloud,  is— Me  thadow  of  a  grrave  * 
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BAILEY'S  GRAMMAR. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger for  March  contains  a  coramunication 
from  a  correspondent  in  La  Grange,  Tenn., 
in  which  the  writer  undertakes  to  point  out 
various  "  imperfections"  in  Bailey's  Manual. 
Such  an  article  appearing  in  such  a  periodi- 
cal requires,  at  least,  a  brief  reply.  More  es- 
pecially is  this  the  case,  since  most  of  the  ob- 
jections  urged  may,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown 
to  have  no  foundation  in  fact ;  while  some 
things  pointed  out  as  defects  are  real  excel- 
lencies. In  some  cases  the  reviewer's  ef- 
forts at  criticism  involve  himself  in  utter 
absurdity. 

Before  taking  up  these  objections,  allow 
me  to  remark,  that  I  look  upon  all  such  crit- 
icisms as  extremely  unjust.  A  fair  and  ho- 
nest criticism,  where  it  undertakes  to  dis- 
cuss either  the  general  plan  or  the  execution 
of  a  work,  will  not  deal  solely  with  either 
it:?  excellencies  or  defects.  To  select  and 
dwell  upon  what  are  regarded  weak  points 
ia  the  character  of  either  an  individual  or  a 
book,  without  even  alluding  to  the  good 
qualities  which  may  be  found  therein,  falls, 
in  my  opinion,  but  little  short  of  slander ; 
while  holding  up  the  good  qualities  alone, 
and  concealing  what  may  be  defective  (espe- 
cially in  a  book)  is  calculated  to  mislead  the 
pnblic  mind  and  subject  it  to  imposition.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  accuse  your  correspondent 
of  intentionally  injuring  or  attempting  to  in- 
jure the  rapidly  advancing  reputation  of  }3ai- 
lej's  Grammar ;  for  he  gives  us  no  clue  to 
the  motives  which  called  forth  this  produc- 
tion of  his  pen.  We  will,  however,  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  best  construction  of 
which  his  conduct  is  susceptible,  viz  :  a  dc- 
>ire  to  enlighten  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
imminent  dangers  to  which  sound  learning 
is  exposed,  by  the  use  of  a  text-book  in 
which  he  has  discovered  so  many  imperfec- 
tions. 

Now  let  us  see  what  "  Courtney's"  great 
array  of  "  objections"  amount  to  when  fair- 
ly analyzed.  Taking  the  sections  criticised 
by  number,  as  he  has  done,  let  us  follow 
him. 

Sec.  6.  He  objects  to  calling  the  Adjec- 
tive a  part  of  the  Noun.    Now^  the  noun  is 


the  name  by  which  we  designate  some  par- 
ticular object.  This  object  may  have  a  va- 
riety of  qualities  znd^ attendant  circumstan- 
ces, which,  taken  together,  really  constitute 
the  object  itself.  If  we  wish  to  direct  at- 
tention  to  this  object,  without  direct  refer- 
ence to  any  one  or  more  of  its  qualities,  we 
use  the  simple  name  or  substantive  noun ;  as 
rock.  But  when  we  would  direct  attention 
to  some  quality  of  this  simple  noun,  or  to 
some  condition  attending  it,  we  add  another 
word  which  we  call  an  adjective;  as,  hard 
rock.  This  then  is  the  name  of  what  we 
wish  to  express — the  rock  with  the  quality 
of  hardness.  Thus  the  adjective  becomes 
just  as  much  apart  of  the  name  or  noun,  a;? 
the  quality  implied  in  hard  is  a  part  of  the 
rock.  On  principles  somewhat  analogous  to 
this  many  of  the  best  writers  on  Grammar 
make  the  adverb  in  some  cases  a  part  of  the 
verb  ;  as,  Jack  cut  down  the  tree.  Here  the 
word  down  may  be  regarded  as  expressing 
the  consummation  of  the  action.  I  do  not 
adopt  this  construction,  because  the  modifi- 
cation of  idea  expressed  by  the  adverb  does 
not  constitute  a  part  of  the  action  modified. 
Sees.  5  and  8.  The  tripartite  classifica- 
tion of  words  has  been  adopted  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  on  the  Gram- 
mars of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  but 
so  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Bailey  has  first  intro- 
duced it  distinctly  and  prominently  into  a 
text-book  on  our  own  grammar.  This  clas- 
sification is  clear  and  gives  the  pupil,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  science,  a  general  view 
of  the  relation  of  words  : 

1.  The  noun — the  subject  of  discourse,  or 
the  object  of  an  action. 

2.  The  verb — by  which  something  is  pred- 
icated. 

3.  The  particles — connecting  other  words 
and  showing  their  relations. 

Here  is  the  whole  Grammar  in  a  nut-shell. 

"  Courtney"  can  see  no  better  reason  for 
calling  these  little  words  of  the  3rd  class, 
"particles,"  than  for  calling  adjectives  par- 
ticles. The  adjective  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  part  of  the  noun,  is  ''  capable  of  infiec- 
tion,"  and  hence  belongs  to  the  first  class. 

Dr.  Webster  defines  Particle,  "a  word 
that  is  not  varied  or  inflected."  Prof.  La- 
tham of  London  says,  *'The  word  particle 
is  a  collective  term  for  all  those  parts  of 
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speech  that  are  naturally  insusceptible  of  in- 
flection.^' 

18.  **  Courtney  '  here  objects  to  calling 
the  arffcle  a  form  of  the  adjective.  The 
term  "  adjective'*  denotes  a  class  of  words, 
always^  found  attached  to  substantive  nouns, 
expressed  or  understood.  The  article  pre- 
sents one  of  the  forms,  in  which  words  of 
this  class  occur;  hence  it  may  with  much 
propriety  be  spoken  of  as  a  "form  of  the 
adjective." 

21.  This  section  has  been  modified  by 
the  author  in  the  later  editions. 

24.  *'  The  Relative  Pronouns  are  who, 
which,  that  and  wliat,^^  &c.  The  critic  ob- 
jects to  calling  which  a  relative  pronoun. 
He  says  **  which  is  always  an  adjective."  I 
say  it  is  no  more  an  adjective  than  who  is. 
Take  the  examples:  "  The  horse  which  ran 
away" — "  The  servant  who  ran  away."  Are 
not  who  and  which  in  the  same  relation  here  ? 
If  Mr.  Bailey  errs  in  calling  which  a  relative 
pronoun^  he  errs  in  the  company  of  all  dis- 
tinguished grammarians  who  have  ever  writ- 
ten, except  your  La  Grange  correspondent. 
The  author  treats  what  in  section  25,  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  his  critic. 

33.  The  criticism  on  this  section  amounts 
to  nothing. 

49.  Any  one  after  reading  over  connect- 
edly what  immediately  precedes  this  section 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  meaning  intended  here. 
The  author  is  speaking  of  the  forms  of  the 
general  meaning  of  the  ,verb,  as  expressed 
under  the  different  moods.  From  this  his 
definition  ot  the  Infinitive  is  easily  filled  out 
by  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  Infinitive 
mood  expresses  an  indefinite  or  general  form 
[of  meaning]  without  the  distinction  of  num- 
ber or  person. 

51  to  5%,  "  Courtney"  says,  "  ten^e  means 
time,  it  does  not  express  time."  How  can  a 
word  mean  what  it  does  not  express  ?  "  Pres- 
ent tense,"  "  Imperfect  tense,"  &c.,  as  used 
in  these  sections,  denote  those  forms  of  the 
verb  which  express  distinctions  of  time.  If 
the  farms  of  the  verb  do  not  express  its  re- 
lations to  time,  pray  of  what  use  are  the  va- 
rieties oi  form  in  the  different  tenses  ? 

100.  Mr.  Bailey  says,  *•  Both,  either  and 
neither  arc  conjunctions."  Mr.  Bullions 
says,  "  Both,  either  and  neither,  are  some- 
times conjunctions.'*      Butler,  whose  Gram- 


mar is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Western  States,  has  the  same  words  in  his 
list  of  conjunctions.  So  of  Murray  aod 
others.  When  Mr.  Bailey  "  sins,"  he  seems 
generally  to  have  remarkably  good  company 
in  the  same  category. 

171.  "»'7j?  is  used  as  a  relative  pronoun. 
after  such  and  so;  as,  the  republic  honorb 
such  men  as  serve  her  faithfully." — Bailey. 

"  How  could  any  one  imagine  that  as  in 
such  constructions  is  a  relative  pronoun." — 
"  Courtney.^' 

Some  very  good  gramraarian.s — some  quite 
as  profoundly  versed  in  the  philosophy  of 
language  as  either  *' Courtney"  or  myself, 
have  *•  imagined"  this  very  thing.  Rev.  F. 
Knighton  in  his  •'  School  Grammar,"  p.  216, 
remarks :  "  Jls  sometimes  has  the  force  of  a 
Relative,''  &c.  Butler,  page  113:  '' Jls  \< 
sometimes  used  as  a  pronoun.''  Old  Noah 
Webster,  "  than  whom"  we  have  no  higher 
authority  in  such  matter,  says:  "In  some 
phrases  it  must  he  considered  a  nomnaiiie 
word,"  (4/o.  Dictionary) ;  i.  e,  as  must  be 
considered  as  the  nominative  to  the  verb, 
filling  thus  the  place  of  a  noun — a  pronoun. 
With  all  his  independence  of  thought,  Mr. 
Bailey  is  rather  too  modest  not  to  yield  a 
little  to  such  an  array  of  authority.  Yet,  af- 
ter disposing  of  t/ian  in  the  same  way,  he 
ventures  a  little  lower  down  in  the  same  sec- 
tion, though  modestly,  to  remark:  '*  The  el- 
lipsis may  (not  must)  be  supplied,  so  as  to 
bring  back  than  and  as  to  their  original  of- 
fice of  conjunctions.  But  they  have  gene- 
rally been  rendered  in  such  connections  as 
pronouns,"  &c. 

174.  "  The  verb  itself  has  no  number  nor 
person,  but  is  varied  in  form  to  agree  with 
the  number  and  person  of  the  nominative 
case." — Bailey. 

On  this  '*  Courtney"  remarks  :  '*  J^ umber 
and  person  are  modifications  of  certain  ufords, 
and  if  that  modification  of  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun, which  denotes  that  it  is  the  speaker,  is 
properly  called  the  first  person,  then  that 
modification  of  the  verb  which  denotes  that 
the  speaker  is  the  actor,  is  as  properly  called 
the  first  person,  and  when  the  actor  and  ac- 
tion both  refer  to  the  person  spoken  to,  thon 
they  are  both  properly  of  the  second  per- 
son," &c. 

Booth    in    !)is    "  An;}l3'tical    Dictionary  ' 
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(London  Ed.  p.  44.)  has  this  remark :  "The 
Ttrh  is  merely  the  name  of  an  action  or  state 
of  heing,  and  its  variations  in  form  are  occa- 
sioned solely  by  its  connection  with  other 
wards,  that  denote  the  manner  or  circum- 
stances under  which  that  state  of  being  ex- 
ists or  exerts  its  energies/'  Person  is  cer- 
tainly not  dependent  on  any  modification  of  a 
atrorc/.  much  less  is  it  a  modification;  for 
the  same  word  may  be  in  the^r^^,  second  or 
Ikird  person  ;  as,  I  am  a  mariy  thou  art  a 
man,  he  is  a  m€tn-  Here  the  noun  man  is  in 
three  difierent  persons,  but  without  any 
modification,  except  so  far  as  its  connection 
with  the  pronouns  is  concerned.  /,  thou  and 
he  represent  the  three  persons,  but  modify 
either  of  them  as  you  will,  it  is  still  of  the 
same  person.  Person  denotes  that  relation 
of  the  subject  to  the  verb  indicating  that  the 
speaker  asserts  something  of  himself,  asserts 
something  of  the  person  addressed,  or  asserts 
^mething  of  a  third  person  about  whom, 
but  not  to  whom  he  is  speaking.  While, 
then,  the  distinction  of  person  resides  really 
in  the  subject,  the  verb  is  modified  to  suit 
this  distinction.  So  it  is  of  number.  The 
namber  of  a  verb,  as  it  is  called,  does  not  de- 
pend at  all  upon  unity  or  plurality  of  action, 
but  upon  unity  or  plurality  of  actor.  '*  The 
horse  draws  the  wagon" — **  The  horses  draw 
the  wagon."  The  action  is  the  same  in  both  of 
these  examples  but  the  number  of  actors  is 
different :  hence  the  distinctions  of  number. 

201.  "  The  verbs  which  terminate  the  ac- 
tion on  an  object,"  &c.  Mr.  Bailey  here 
a«es  an  abridged  and  somewhat  metaphori- 
cal form  of  expression,  but  so  plain  that  any 
child,  capable  of  understanding  grammar  at 
all,  cannot  fail  to  see  his  meaning.  When 
he  speaks  of  a  verb  "terminating"  an  ac- 
tion on  an  object,  any  one  can  see  that  he 
does  not  regard  the  verb  as  the  actor,  but  for 
the  moment  personifies  the  word  expressing 
the  termination  of  the  action.  Such  license 
\i  certainly  admissible  where  it  leads  to  no 
obscurity  in  the  sense.  The  critic  must 
have  been  rather  *'  hard  up"  for  an  *'  ob- 
jection" when  he  came  to  this  section. 

230.  This  section  is  somewhat  obnoxious 
lo  criticism,  yet  the  cases  are  peculiar  in 
which  words  connected  by  conjunctions  may 
not  be  shown  to  belong  to  distinct  proposi- 
ti on^'.     They  are  only  cases  in  which  some 


more  extensive  term  is  made  up  of  two  or 
more  of  less  extent ;  as,  Congress  is  com- 
posed of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

230,  (again.)  In  the  tenth  edition  I  find 
'*  as  well  as"  omitted  in  the  list  of  conjunc- 
tions ;  so  that  the  objection,  if  it  was  an 
objection,  is  removed.  But  I  cannot  leave 
this  paragraph  without  calling  attention  to 
"  Courtney's"  analysis  of  the  sentence ; 
"  CsBsar,  as  well  as  Cicero,  was  remarkable 
for  his  eloquence."  I  cannot  copy  the  whole 
of  his  remarks  but  must  refer  you  to  the  ori- 
ginal, where  you  will  find  the  whole  matter 
about  the  phrase  "as  well  as"  most  striking- 
ly ''  obfuscated."  The  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrives  is  especially  worthy  of  remark. 
It  is  this ;  ''  Caesar  as  well  as  Cicero  was 
remarkable  for  his  eloquence,"  is  nearly 
equivalent  to,  "  Caesar  was  that  well  remar- 
kable for  his  eloquence,  which  well  Cicero 
was  remarkable  for  his  eloquence."  A  re- 
markable paraphrase  certainly  !  He  has 
said  under  section  24,  that  which  is  always 
an  adjective ;  of  course  then  well,  in  his  par- 
aphrase must  be  a  noun,  for  which  certainly 
does  not  belong  to  either  "  Cicero"  or  '*  elo- 
quence." We  can  characterize  this  para- 
phrase as  nothing  better  than  a  specimen  of 
grammatical  nonsense. 

254  and  259.  If  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  "  Courtney's"  rule,  with 
the  several  observations  referred  to  under 
these  sections,  he  will  see  at  once  that  the 
"  rule"  does  not  cover  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  observations. 

254  obs.  11.  ''The  distributive  adjective 
pronouns  require  a  singular  verb."  Certainly 
they  do  :  for  each,  every,  either  require  the 
nouns  following  them  to  be  in  the  singular 
number,  and  when  these  nouns  become  the 
subjects  of  verbs,  the  verbs  must  be  of  the 
same  number,  so  that  the  number  of  the 
subject  is  first  determined  by  the  distribu- 
tive, and  the  number  of  the  verb  necessari- 
ly follows.  Knighton  says,  "  each,  every, 
either  and  neither  referring  to  nouns  in  the 
singular  only,  i^eguire  the  verbs  to  be  in  the 
singular 

As  to  the  quotation  from  Rev.  VI.  14.  (not 
VIII.  14.)  *'  Courtney"  misquotes  both  Bai- 
ley and  the  Bible,  as  any  one  may  see,  by 
inspection.     Jt  might  be  well  tp  compare  the 
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translation  here  with  the  original.  The 
Greek  reads  thus :  ^"^^  "pof  *«*  vriaoi  ck  tu>v  roimv  or- 
roiv  cKivtiOnvav.  King  James  version  is ;  '*  every 
mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their 
places/'  you  see  at  a  glance  that  we  have 
here  a  literal  translation.  The  construction 
of  the  English  version  is  not  exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  present  usage  ;  but  the  trans- 
lators in  this,  as  in  some  other  cases  endeav- 
ored to  follow  the  original  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Bailey  might  with  propriety,  I 
think,  have  embraced  this  under  373  ;  8. 

256.  "A  noun  meaning  the  same  thing 
with  another  noun'*  is  certainly  quite  as 
perspicuous  and  elegant,  as  '*  a  noun  mean- 
ing the  same  thing  which  another  noun 
means.'*  But  I  can  hardly  consider  either 
of  these  a  correct  and  full  definition  of 
nouns  in  opposition.  "  Webster,  the  patriot 
and  statesman  is  no  more."  While  the  three 
nouns  in  this  example  are  in  apposition  they 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  meaning  the 
same  thing.  ''  One  noun  or  pronoun  an- 
nexed to  another,  for  emphasis  or  definition 
is  put  by  apposition  in  the  same  case." 

265.  This  requires  no  remark. 

270.  If  the  sentence  criticised  here  be 
taken  in  its  proper  connection — the  only  fair 
way  of  viewing  it — the  meaning  will  be 
readily  seen. 

271.  "  What  an  adverb,"  &c.  Dr.  Web- 
ster says,  '^  sometimes  what  has  no  verb  to 
govern  it,  must  be  considered  as  adverbially 
used"  &c.,  (4to.  Dictionary.)  Butler,  p.  113. 
<<  What  is  used  as  an  adverb ;  as  what  by 
entreaty,  and  what  by  threatening,  I  suc- 
ceeded." You  seem  still  to  keep  good  com- 
pany, Mr.  Bailey. 

271  obs.  13.  "  Adverbs  are  often  used  for 
connectives,  qualifying  the  sentences  they 
connect ;  as,  He  governs  his  children  strict- 
ly, while  he  loves  them  tenderly" — Bailey. 
**  In  this  sentence  while  is  a  conjunctive  ad- 
verbf  it  joins  on  a  clause  but  it  does  not  mod- 
ify that  clause.  It  relates  to  and  modifies 
the  verbs,  governs  and  loves,  denoting  that 
both  verbs  relate  to  the  same  point  or  por- 
tion of  time" — Courtney,  Here  we  have 
a  specimen  of  ''  distinction  without  differ- 
ence." What  is  the  difference  between 
^*  ctdverbs  used  lor  connectives,^*  and  ''con- 
junctive adverbs  ?"  If  an  adverb  modifies 
the  only  verb  in  a  clause  does  it  not  neces- 


sarily modify  the  sense  of  the  whole  clause  r 
How  can  while  modify  the  verbs,  governs 
and  loves,  in  the  above  sentence  without 
modifying  the  whole  sentence  ?  f  am  sure 
I  cannot  see  how. 

272.  Rule  18.  Read  this  rule,  then  read 
the  criticism,  and  I  think  you  will  draw  tlie 
same  conclusions  that  I  have  drawn.  The 
relation  between  two  words,  as  indicated 
by  a  preposition,  is  reciprocal.  In  the  ex- 
ample, *'  my  hand  is  on  the  book,"  on  indi- 
cates the  relation  of  the  book  to  the  hand,  a^ 
plainly  as  it  does  that  of  hand  to  the  book. 
"  I  am  writing  vrith  a  pen."  With  certainly 
points  out  the  relation  of  the  pen  to  the  act 
of  writing.  "  Courtney's"  explanation  of 
the  office  of  the  preposition  is  decidedly  not 
clear — I  was  about  to  say  decidedly  "muddy.'' 

272,  obs.  6.  V.  273,  obs.  5.  "  Than  a  prep- 
osition ! ! !"  Here  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  critic  indulges  freely  in  exclamation 
points,  as  if  he  had  discovered  a  "  mare's- 
nest."  "  Than  requires  the  relative  folio vr- 
ing  it  to  be  in  the  objective  case."  Knighton's 
Gram.  p.  208.  "  Than  is  sometimes  followed 
by  the  objectives  whom  and  which,"  Weld's 
Eng.  Gram.  188.  See  also  Latham's  Hand- 
book, pp.  357-8.  "  Than  whom"  has  become 
too  fully  incorporated  into  our  language  to 
be  set  aside  by  any  thing  less  than  "  an  act 
of  Parliament,"  as  an  Englishman  would 
say. 

273.  What  is  said  bv  the  critic  on  this 
section  is  a  mere  repetition  in  substance  of 
what  had  been  previously  said  under  sec.  171. 

292.  "  Courtney"  says  :  •*  In  a  direct  com- 
parison of  either  the  qualities  or  actions  of 
things  when  either  the  positive  or  compara- 
tive degree  is  used,  the  things  compared  be- 
long to  different  propositions,  and  are  in  the 
same  case." 

The  exceptions  to  this  are  numerous.  Take 
the  examples  ;  "  He  is  tall  like  me,** — "  She 
sings  like  a  nightingale," — "  William,  unlike 
his  brother,  is  wild  and  thoughtless."  Art' 
me,  nightingale  and  brother  in  the  .saroc 
cases  as  He,  She  and  William  ? 

293.  "  To  construe  an  elliptical  sentence, 
we  must  take  the  text  precisely  as  it  stand*, 
without  dropping  or  altering  any  word  in  it 
and  without  substituting  one  word  for  an- 
other ;  then  supply  the  ellipsis  so  as  to  make 
the  construction  regular,   and  at  the  5arr.'» 
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time  conTey  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
writer  or  speaker. — **  Courtney,**  This  is 
wrong  in  principle,  in  the  first  place ;  and 
secondly  it  will  often  be  found  impracticable. 
Let  us  try  it ;  "  Neither  George  nor  Henry 
was  present  on  yesterday."  Supply  the  elip- 
sis ;— George  was  not  present  on  yesterday ; 
Henry  was  not  present  on  yesterday."  Both 
tbe  President  and  his  cabinet  approve  the 
measure.*  "The  President  approves  the 
measure — The  President's  cabinet  approves 
the  meafure."  Is  there  no  "  dropping,"  "  al- 
tering" or  "substituting"  of  words  here  ? 

394.  I  admit  that  as,  in  the  example  here 
(Quoted,  may  be  construed  otherwise  than  as 
I  preposition,  but^  good  grammarians  differ 
in  opinion  about  the  construction  of  a^,  espe- 
cially in  such  examples  as  this ;  "  He  ap- 
pears oi  your  advocate,'* 

a02,  example  13.  The  author  of  the  "  Man- 
ual" is  quite  as  clear  and  satisfactory  to  my 
niiDd,  in  his  solution  of  this  example,  as  his 
critic.  Pray  what  does  **  Courtney"  mean 
iathis,  and  several  other  places,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  numbers  of  a  sentence ;  '*  each 
in  its  own  number," — The  numbers  are  simi- 
lar?" Of  course  he  means  to  say  "members." 

313,  example  24.  "  To  save  himself  and 
household  ^om  amidst  a  world,  devote  to 
universal  wreck."  Mr.  Bailey  says  from 
governs  the  phrase  "  amidst  a  world.'  His 
critic  says  "this  is  a  great  mistake."  But  if 
ve  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  matter 
te  will  not  find  it  a  "  great  mistake."  The 
»ords,  "amidst  a  world,"  imply  in  them- 
selves, as  here  used,  2i position;  from  shows 
tbe  relation  of  that  position  to  the  act  of 
living,  &c.,  and  may  hence  be  regarded  as 
governing  the  words  which  denote  thatposi- 
^OD.  To  supply  wreck  after  from  as  "  Court- 
aey"  does  is  extremely  awkward ;  "To save 
himself  and  household  froM  (the  wreck, 
vhich  wreck  is)  amidst  a  world  devote  to 
nmversal  wreck."  Here  we  have  a  'wreck 
within  a  wreck.  There  seems  to  me  a  sort 
of  necessity  to  save  Grammar  from  wreck 
among  the  critics. 

''  He  looked ^<m  cJfooe  the  storm."  The 
*rue  philosophy  of  language  points  to  the 
phrase  "  above  the  storm,"  as  denoting  the 
p]&ce/r<m  which  he  looked.  The  preposi- 
Iwns  amidst  and  above^  may  still  be  consid- 
ered as  governing  the  nouns  following  them. 


Such  a  combination  of  prepositions  is  re- 
garded by  the  best  grammarians  as  forming 
a  double  preposition.  In  many  cases  it  seems 
necessary  to  construe  them  as  such.  "  He 
fell  from  off  the  crag."  In  this  example 
from  may  be  considered  an  adverb  qualify- 
ing/c//,  or  from  qff  may  be  considered  a  com- 
pound preposition ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
put  ''and**  between  them  to  fill  up  the  el- 
lipsis. 

314,  example  25.  "  Ida  stands  over  og-atTi^f 
Troy."  Dr.  Webster  calls  over  sometimes 
an  adverb,  meaning  on  the  opposite  side.  So 
it  is  here  and  qualifies  stands.  A  like  con- 
struction may  be  found  in  "  Courtney's" 
own  favorite  phrase  "joins  on  a  clause."  If 
on  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  adverb,  how 
does  he  construe  it  in  this ;  "  followed  by  a 
clause,  joined  on  by  the  conjunctive  abverb 
than,** 

Most  of  the  imperfections  found  by 
"  Courtney"  in  "  Bailey's  Manual,"  may,  as 
you  can  see  from'  what  we  have  said,  be 
found  in  many  of  the  best  grammars  now  in 
use;  and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
even  in  that  greatest  of  books  on  the  English 
Language,  "  Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary." 
If  these  are,  therefore,  all  to  be  rejected,  I 
know  not  what  our  boys  and  girls  are  to  do 
for  a  grammar,  unless  "  Courtney"  will  un- 
dertake to  prepare  one  free  from  **  imperfec- 
tions." But  I  think  "  Courtney,"  as  well 
as  myself,  would  do  well  to  sit  down  patient- 
ly, with  Webster  in  one  hand  and  Bailey  in 
the  other,  and  con  a  little  more  deeply  the 
true  philosophy  of  language. 

We  do  not  regard  Bailey's  Grammar  as 
perfectly  faultless,  but  after  a  careful  peru- 
sal, we  do  regard  it  as  the  best  Manual  for 
schools  now  in  use.  The  ^en/A  /  edition  is« 
sued  by  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will 
be  found  a  little  more  accurate  in  some  mi- 
nor points  than  the  earlier  edition.  The  fact 
that  this  work  has  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  best  scholars  and  teachers  in  the 
country,  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  tenth  edi- 
tion, and  probable  an  eleventh,  has  been  call- 
ed for  within  a  little  more  than  a  year,  speaks 
too  loudly  in  its  favor  to  require  any  thing 
additional  from  us.  The  "  Primary  Gram- 
mar" by  the  same  author  is  becoming  a  fa- 
vorite book  for  beginners  wherever  the  "  Ma- 
nual" has  become  known.  Justice. 
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THE  SHOON  OF  EIGHTY  YEARS. 
Et  quorum  para  magna  Jut. 

At  midnight  in  the  darkness, 

I  woke  from  visions  sweet, 
And  keard  upon  my  threshold 

The  tramp  of  thronging  feet. 

There  came  in  long  procession 

All  shoon  I  ever  wore ; 
The  stalwart  boot  of  manhood, 

The  tiny  shoe  of  yore. 

Down-trodden,  torn,  neglected, 

Laden  with  dust  and  grime, 
They  bore,  spite  age  and  wrinkle. 

The  spirit  of  their  prime. 

i  could  not  smile  to  see  them, 

All  stiH;  and  bent  and  hoar. 
Repeat  with  steps  familiar  ^ 

The  days  that  are  no  more. 

Some  o'er  the  floor  went  softly 

With  timid  steps  and  small ; 
Some  with  an  antic  canter, 

That  shook  the  old  house  wall* 

And  some  with  restless  longing 

Look*d  to  the  stars  above  ; 
And  some  were  still  pursuing 

The  fleeing  dreams  of  Love. 

And  near  them  gaily  falling 

Like  airy  flakes  of  snow. 
Were  silken  shoon— to  hear  them, 

Was  rapture  long  ago. 

And  some— ah  1  there  were  many. 

Went  pacing  to  and  fro. 
There  lonely  shadows  darkcn'd 

O'er  years  of  doubt  and  woe. 

A  few— I  scarcely  knew  them. 

They  were  not  shoon  of  yore. 
With  footsteps  small  and  timid, 

They  totter'd  o'er  the  floor. 

They  stopped  where  hung  my  boot-jack, 

And  parley'd  low  and  long, 
The  ancient  jack  descended. 

And  mingled  with  the  throng. 

Then  went  in  long  procession, 

All  shoon  I  ever  wore, 
I/*uding  the  ancient  boot-jack 

From  out  my  lonely  door. 

And  shadows  dark  and  silent, 

Are  closing  o*er  the  light 
That  lingers  'round  their  pat1\way, 

Far  in  the  depths  of  night. 

G.  P. 


MENTAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

BY    W.    S.    KRAYSON,    ESQ. 

There  can  be  no  question,  we  thinks  that 
much  of  the  skepticism,  and  all  the  dread 
of  metaphysical  philosophy  of  the  last  and 
also,  we  may  say,  of  the  present  centun*, 
are  to  be  attributed,  primarily,  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Locke.  Not  that  he  was  not  a 
man  of  shining  private  virtues,  an  acute  Icgi- 
cian,  and  a  steadfast  adherent  of  revelation, 
but  because  he  carried  the  experimental 
method  of  philosophy,  proper  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  phenomena  of  matter,  into 
the  examination  of  the  inherent  qualities  of 
the  human  soul. 

In  endeavoring  to  get  away  from  the  scho- 
lastic method  of  investigation — the  appeal 
to  dialectics  or  intellectual  analysis,  and  dis- 
carding the  plain  teachings  of  Scripture  with 
respect  to  man  as  he  sprang  from  the  hand 
of  his  Creator,  he  ran  himself  into  a  species 
of  Unitarianism — ran  many  of  his  follovers 
into  idealism ;  many  of  them  into  material- 
ism and  consequent  infidelity ;  and  the  mind 
of  the  British  public  into  a  dread  of  investi- 
gations purely  philosophical. 

He  sought  to  follow  the  experimental 
method  that  had  been  properly  introduced 
by  Bacon  into  the  study  of  nature,  and  there- 
fore first  directed  his  attention  to  man,  ool 
as  the  scripture  had  described  him  to  be  hut 
as  he  exhibited  himself  in  the  light  of  ob- 
servation and  in  the  view  of  experience. 

He  sought,  he  said,  ''  in  a  plain  hisiorieal 
method  to  give  an  account  of  the  ways  in 
in  which  the  understanding  attains  the  no* 
tions  it  has,  for  which  I  shall  appeal  to  every 
one's  own  experience  and  observation.'* 

The  controversy  between  him  and  Bishop 
Stillingfleet  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  with  which  here  we  desire  to 
have  nothing  to  do,  will  discover  to  the  curi- 
ous reader,  the  singular  turn  which  his  phi- 
losophy took  in  a  religious  discussion. 

Locke,  then,  looking  at  man  in  the  light 
of  experience  and  observation,  thought  that 
he  saw  him  possessed  of  mind  as  the  pri- 
mary element  of  his  nature  and  straight- 
way restructed  his  experimental  and  obser- 
vational method  of  inquiry  to  an  examina- 
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tion  of— not  man — but  the  primary  faculty 
of  man.  He  thought  that  he  discoverea 
that  man's  information  came  to  the  mind, 
through  material  organs  by  the  medium  of 
ideas. 

Wc  say  that  Locke  thought  that  he  dis- 
covered or  observed,  or  experienced,  that 
external  objects  fixed  or  transmitted  to  the 
mind  certain  imao:es  called  idea^,  which 
idea*  were  the  medium  of  intellectual  inter- 
course between  the  man  with  the  mind  and 
the  extra-organic  world. 
The  merest  tyro  in  philosophy  can  at 
•nee  see  how  plainly  the  theory  must  lead 
to  materialism,  and  therefore  to  infidelity. 
This  representation  of  external  objects  in 
ihe  mind  of  man,  where  they  arc  intellectu- 
iliy  :*een  by  mayi,  is  called  the  representa- 
tional system  of  human  information,  because 
they — these  ideas  or  images — intervene  or 
interfK>se  between  man,  viewing  intellectu- 
illj.  and  the  objects  of  external  nature 
painted  on  the  mind  by  a  physical  process. 

We  all  know  into  what  sort  of  infidelity 
'.^li«^  intervention  of  ideas,  supposed  to  be  in- 
terposed between  man,  having  a  faculty 
called  mind  where  these  ideas  located  them- 
•^elves  and  the  outer  or  objective  world,  ran 
Berkeley  and  Hume  and  others.  It  is  not 
'0  be  denied  that  Locke's  philo.^ophy  leads 
logically  to  fatalism. 

One  portion  of  his  system  led  Berkeley 
^nd  his  adherents  into  idealism,  or  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  an  extra  organic 
^orld,  and  another  led  Hume  and  his  adhe- 
rents into  infidelity  and  fatalism. 

Now  we  affirm  without  the  fear  of  suc- 
resaful  disputation  that  the  conclusions  of 
Berkeley  and  the  conclusions  of  Hume  come 
as  logically,  and  irresistibly,  from  the  prtm- 
iscs  given  by  Locke,  as  that  the  product  four 
comes  from  the  addition  of  two  and  two. 

We  are  here  to  observe  that  Locke's  ob- 
■servational  method  of  investigation  led  him 
to  infer  that  this  man,  whom  he  so  exam- 
ined, and  whom  he  so  found  to  have  a  mind, 
was  primarily  a  sensitive  being  and  seconda- 
Kly  a  reflecting  being — thus  making  sensa- 
tion and  reflection  the  only  sources  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  But  let  us  first  examine 
the  conclasions  of  Berkeley. 

If  when  a  man  looks  at  an  object,  the  ob- 
ject transmits  its  image  to  the  mind,  and  this 
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image  is  intellectually  seen  by  the  man,  he 
manifestly  does  not  see  the  object.  He  sees 
the  idea  in  the  mind  only. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  natural 
than  this,  says  Berkeley,  because,  says  he, 
in  his  Theory  of  Vision,  the  objects  of  ex- 
ternal nature  are  painted  in  images  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye  and  we  naturally  see  only 
the.se  images. 

This  indirect  proces>  is  perfectly  true,  we 
all  know — ^thanks  to  Berkeley — who  first  dis- 
covered the  distinction  between  the  original 
and  acquired  ability  of  the  organs  of  vision. 
All  natural  philosophers  know  that  we  do 
not  directly  see  the  objects  of  external  na- 
ture. Upon  the  contrary  we  see  their  re- 
flected images.  If  we  perceive  nothing  in- 
tellectually but  our  own  perceptions — if  we 
conceive  nothing  but  our  own  ideas  in  the 
mind,  it  is  manifestly,  contended  Berkeley, 
and  properly,  and  logically,  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  say  that  we  can  intellectually 
perceive  an  extra  organic  world.  Can  any 
man  say  that  it  is  not  a  plain  logical  conclu- 
sion r  Can  any  man  say  that  the  conclusion 
that  four  is  the  product  of  the  addition  of 
two  and  two  is   loojicallv   more   undeniable  ? 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  conclusion  of 
Hume.  Locke  says  all  our  information,  all 
our  knowledge,  all  certain  beliefs  come  either 
from  sensation  or  reflection. 

How  are  we  to  get  our  knowledge,  in- 
quires Hume,  of  our  personal  identity  and  of 
the  existence  of  God,  or  of  a  cause  and  ef- 
fect &c  ? 

Obviously  they  cannot  be  the  object  of 
the  senses.     That  is  plain.  ^ 

Then,  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
God,  or  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  must 
come  from  reflection,  since  they  cannot  come 
from  sensation. 

Now  we  acquire  a  knowledge,  says  Locke, 
of  the  existence  of  facts  by  reflection,  and 
reflection  means  comparing  ideas — certainty, 
coming  from  reflection,  comes  from  the  com- 
parison of  ideas — from  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  such  'as  resemblance, 
proportion,  contrariety,  &c.,  and  other  aids 
to  reflection.  So  argued  Locke  with  regard 
to  reflection.  But  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  could  not 
result  from  any  comparison  of  ideas,  or  from 
the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  ideas. 
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argued  Hume,  because  they  were  indepen- 
dent propositions  and  rather  taken  cogni- 
zance of  by  the  senses  than  resulted  from 
reflection.  There  were  no  ideas  he  argued 
with  whicli  we  could  compare  tke  fact  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  so  from  the  agreement 
and  disagreement  of  ideas,  arrive  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  lU  existence.  And  so.  with  the 
other  facts.  Hume  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  conclude  that  we  could  nut  ^av  that  we 
had  any  knowledge — that  there  was  a  God 
or  that  there  was  a  law  of  cause  and  effect 
because  it  could  neither  come  from  sensa- 
tion nor  from  reflection  ;  and  Locke  said 
there  was  no  oilier  source  of  human  knowl- 
edge. What  are  rational  men  to  do  when  it 
is  admitted  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  fact  but  in  one  of  two  ways  :  Are 
they  not  compelled  to  deny  the  knowledge 
of  a  presumed  one,  which  does  not  come  in 
either  of  those  ways  r  We  are  bound  to  sin- 
swcr  yes. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  if  we  adopt 
the  observational  method  of  investigation 
and  look  at  man  we  will  find  him  living  in  a 
material  structure  composed  of  but  few  out- 
lets, through  which  he  can  be  brought  into 
connection  with  an  extr-aorganic  world  and 
if  we  will  bring  him  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence we  will  find  that  he  adopts  his  opinions 
upon  reflection,  or  upon  thinking,  but  nei- 
ther of  these  tests  will  ever  tell  us  that  man 
has  mental  endowments  or  distinct  faculties. 

All  that  man  can  do  witii  respect  to  an  ob- 
jective world  is  to  use  organs  composed  of 
matter  that  are  not  only  inherently  and  in- 
trinsically incapable  of  reflection,  but  are 
the  subjects  of  easy  imposition. 

You  can  easily  cheat  the  eye,  deceive 
the  hearing,  delude  the  brain,  impose  upon 
the  smell,  and  the  feeling  and  the  taste.  No 
man  doubts  this.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for 
natural  or  material  organs  thus  inherently 
and  intrinsically  defective  to  utter  infalli- 
ble voices.  We  cannot  know  a  thing  unless 
we  are  certain  of  it  and  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain of  it  unless  our  knowledge  be  infallible 
or  beyond  the  chance  of  error  or  mistake. 
VVe  feel  that  we  are  asserting  very  plain  and 
very  undeniable  propositions. 

Now  were  it  enquired  of  us  by  a  philoso- 
pher or  a  skeptic  whether  we  would  act  so. 
unphilosophically  as  to  believe  a  thing  or  a 


fact  to  be  so,  when  we  were  unable  to  koou 
it.  wc  would  reply  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  not  to  act  at  all.  If  it  be  unphilo- 
sophical  to  act  upon  a  belief  of  which  we 
had  no  certain  knowledge  then  all  men  are 
unphilosophicul  because  all  men  are  fallible 
beings,  all  ruvw  who  act  shall  necessarily 
unavoidably  act  upon  beliefs  not  amounting 
to  knowledge.  Is  it  wiser  not  to  act  at  all  or 
to  act  as  we  were  created  r  Not  to  act  at  all 
would  result  necessarily  in  self-destruction 
for  taking  food  is  an  action.  We  canoot 
know  that  taking  food  is  calculated  to  pre- 
serve life,  not  taking  it  calculated  to  defeat 
it  until  by  experience  we  come  to  think  so. 
Experience  can  only  result  from  action v 
But  anterior  to  experience  and  observation 
no  man  thinks  it.  But  experience  and  ob- 
servation may  both  be  deceived  and  hence 
cannot  impart  knowledge.  Hence  every 
man  whether  infidel  or  christian  who  take> 
food  governs  his  conduct  by  a  belief  of  which 
he  can  have  no  knowledge.  By  knowledge 
we  mean  information  beyond  the  reach  ot 
error  or  mistake,  and  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion, experiences  and  observation  cannot 
give,  lor  they  are  subject  to  mistakes  and 
errors,  inherently  and  intrinsically. 

When  Hume  and  Berkeley  contended 
that  revelation  was  not  true  because  we 
could  not  know  that  a  God  existed,  didthev 
not  govern  their  conduct  by  the  doctrine  of 
materialism  f 

What  could  have  been  tlie  difiisrence  be- 
tween governing  their  conduct  by  the  doctrine 
of  materialism  and  the  doctrine  of  the  truth 
of  revelation  when  the  same  inherent  im- 
perfection which  prevented  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  equally  excluded  that  of  the 
other  r 

Had  tiiey  been  consistent  philosophers, 
they  would  not  have  acted  upon  the  beUef  of 
infidelity  because  they  could  not  know  that 
infidelity  was  true,  or  upon  any  other  belief. 

They  practised  with  respect  to  infidehty 
the  same  unphilosophical  department  and 
conduct  which  they  charged  upon  christians. 
They  were  dishonest  and  hypocrites  becau>e 
they  acted  in  opposition  to  their  philosophy. 

Their  philosophy  was  that  because  wedio 
not  know  the  truth  of  revelation,  wc  ougb' 
not  to  govern  our  conduct  by  its  claim> 
But  they  acted  in  precise  opposition  to  thi^ 
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phibsophj  with  respect  to  materialism  and 
infidelity.  They  acted  upon  the  supposition 
that  infidelity  was  true. 

If  A  holds  that  it  is  unphilosophical  to  act 
upon  a  sappased  fact  or  truth,  which. he  does 
not  and  cannot  know  tp  be  true,  he  acts  the 
philosophical  hypocrite  if  he  acts  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  philosophy.  This  is  what  all  in- 
fidels do-^all  who  hold  that  observation  and 
reflection  are  the  only  sources  of  human 
knowledge.  No  infidel  can  either  be  a  phy- 
sician or  take  a  physician's  prescription  with- 
out deceit  and  hypocrisy.  He  cannot  per- 
form the  simplest  action,  if  he  preserves  his 
consistency.  He  must  necessarily  be  a  mute 
and  be  inactive  for  life. 

The  very  great  majority  of  actions  which 
taice  place  in  this  life  are  the  results  of  be- 
liefs which  are  not  sustained  by  reasons. 
AH  conduct  which  springs  from  the  belief  of 
elementary  truths  are  of  this  description, 
^nce  a  truth  to  be  elementary  cannot  be 
compared  to  other  reasons  which  have  no 
relation  to  it  and  therefore  cannot  sustain  it. 
Afl  a  christian  philosopher,  wc  would  not  so 
much  have  censured  the  conduct  of  Hume 
and  his  adherents  had  they  been  consistent, 
for  consistency  would  have  demanded  of 
them  to  act  upon  the  same  ru!e  of  conduct 
witli  respect  to  the  affairs  of  temporal  life 
which  they  adopted  with  regard  to  Christi- 
anity, and  that  consistency  would  have  run 
them  into  greater  absurdity  than  acting  from 
a  belief  which  we  only  think  wc  know.  No 
rhristian  philosopher  can  properly  ask  of  an 
unbeliever  to  know  tliat  the  christian  svstera 
is  of  divine  origin,  before  it  is  proper  for 
him  to  ask  him  to  govern  his  conduct  upon 
the  probability  of  its  truth,  for  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  Us  duties  which  hrings  satisfactory 
fomeciions.  And  the  reply  of  the  unbeliever 
that  it  would  be  unphilosophical  for  him  to 
govern  his  conduct  by  a  presumed  fact 
which  he  did  not  know  to  be  true  is  absurd, 
unless  this  rule  were  also  arted  npon  by  him 
in  the  other  affairs  of  life. 

If  A  governs  his  conduct  by  presumed 
facts,  which  hr  does  not  know  to  be  true, 
and  feels  that  he  is  not  acting  unwisely,  he 
>hould  not  consider  himself  as  acting  un- 
wisely to  govern  his  conduct  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  christian  system  upon  the 


presumed  fact  of  its  divine   origin  about 
which  he  has  no  knowledge. 

Christianity  as  a  system  promises  a  reme- 
dy for  moral  disorders  and  it  also  presume<» 
to  be  of  divine  origin. 

Now,  if  A  would  refuse  to  take  a  prescrip- 
tion for  a  bodily  disorder,  upon  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  know  that  it  would  cure  him, 
however  confidently  his  physician  might  as- 
sure him  of  its  efiicacy,  and  however  exal- 
ted might  be  his  skill  and  integrity,  and  as- 
sign for  his  refusal  the  plea  in  philosophy 
that  it  was  unwise  to  govern  our  conduct 
upon  a  probability,  he  would  be  consistent 
in  refusing  to  practise  the  duties  of  Christi- 
anity. But  he  could  not  be  an  unbeliever : 
neither  could  he  act  at  all,  self-destruction 
would  be  the  unavoidable  and  necessary  al- 
ternative. 

The  error  into  which  Locke  fell  with  res- 
pect to  the  character  of  man,  gave  rise,  both 
to  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley,  and  the  skep- 
ticism of  Hume,  since  it  gave  rise  to  the 
representational  method  of  human  improve- 
ment. The  reader  will  remember  that  the 
representational  method,  means  the  interpo- 
sition of  ideas  between  man,  and  the  organic 
world. 

Now,  tinles.s  Locke  had  endowed  man 
with  mind,  as  a  distinct  faculty,  and  assigned 
to  this  distinct  faculty,  the  quality  of  think- 
ing, and  intelligence,  he  could  not  have  held 
that  man  procured  his  information  from  the 
ideas  of  the  mind. 

But  Locke's  philosophy  and  Berkeley  and 
Hume's  commentaries,  left  the  philosophical 
mind  of  the  British  people  in  a  quandary  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  any  calm,  rational 
thinker  can  look  at  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Christianity  under  these  circum- 
stances, without  being  impressed  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  it  is  sustained  by  a 
mightier  arm  than  mere  human  logic.  The 
first  step  taken,  towards  a  recovery  of  the 
lost  ground,  and  in  favor  of  Christianity  wa> 
made,  very  timidly  and  cautiously,  by  two  em- 
inent Scotch  philosophers.  Reed  and  Stewart. 
Of  course,  they  had  to  abandon  the  philoso- 
phy of  Locke — of  course  they  had  to  give 
up  idealism — of  course  they  had  to  surren- 
der his  representationalism. 

In  lieu  of  it,  what  ground  did  they  take  r 
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Why,  they  assumed  presentationalism. 
They  assumed  that  the  objects  of  external 
nature  were  not  represented,  but  were  pre- 
sented and  this  presentation  they  called  the 
immediate  perception  of  an  extra  organic 
world.  Now,  in  order  to  sustain  their  theo- 
ry, they  endowed  man  with  a  moral,  (or 
what  Morell  calls  a  ^*  truth  telling")  faculty 
called  consciousness — holding  rank  along 
with  other  faculties  of  equal  authority. 

This  faculty,  they  said,  had  authority  to 
let  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  They  held  that 
we  immediately  perceived  ;  and  then,  called 
consciousness  to  the  stand,  as  witness  to 
prove  the  fact.  This,  at  this  day,  is  the 
leading  philosophy  of  British  and  French 
writers  except  they  have  improved  upon  the 
theory  of  Reed  and  Stewart  by  making  con- 
sciousness, not  a  special  faculty,  but,  in  the 
language  of  M.  Cousin,  the  **  fundamental 
principal  of  intellectual  life  and  truth." 

This  doctrine  is  just  as  erroneous,  just  as 
baseless,  just  as  clearly  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, just  as  infidel  in  its  tendency  and  just  as 
extreme  in  its  wrong,  as  was  the  philosophy 
of  Locke,  which  it  displaced  in  the  affections 
bf  the  christian  public. 

Its  infidel  tendency  is  just  as  plain,  as  it 
is  infidel  to  dispute  the  infallilnliiy  of  scrip- 
tural writers.  Its  infidel  tendency  is  just  as 
plain,  as  that  it  is  an  essential  and  inaliena- 
ble attribute  of  the  Divine  Being  to  know, 
and  with  whom  originate  truths.  Truths 
come  from  God.  If  thev  come  from  him,  of 
course  he  can  only  know  them.  He  can  only 
impart  infallibility,  which  is  the  distinction 
between  knowing  and  thinking.  But  these 
points  arise  more  immediately  under  the 
theological  aspect  of  our  subject,  and  we 
therefore  here  discontinue  their  investiga- 
tion. Sir  William  Hamilton  says  that  "  phi- 
losophy is  the  development  and  application 
of  the  constitutive  and  normal  truths  which 
consciousness  immediately  reveals." 

Now,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
truths  which  consciousness  immediately  re- 
veals, according  to  the  theory  of  Sir  William, 
are  those  for  which  there  are  no  reasons— 
which  do  not  rest  upon  reasons,  but  which 
upon  the  contrary  are  elementary  and  un- 
compounded — that  cannot,  because  they  are 
elementary,  be  demonstrated  by  any  resolu- 
tion into  primary  elements,  or  of  authentica- 


tion by  comparing  favorably  with  other  au- 
thorized principles  of  greater  certainty. 

If  now  philosophy  be  the  development  and 
application  of  normal  truths— elementary 
truths — constitutive  truths — truths  not  sus- 
tained by  reasons — truths  not  deriving  any 
force  from  comparison,  or  any  irom  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  with  other  truths. 
then,  does  it  not  plainly  follow,  that  philoso- 
phy has  to  do  with  matters  which  are  out  ot 
the  reach  of  intellectual  analysis  and  rational 
enquiry  ?  Certainly — certainly.  If  A — a 
man  of  unquestionable  intelligence  and  integ- 
rity of  character  and  known  to  B  to  be  such — 
imparts  to  B.  a  fact  in  philosophy,  in  law — 
in  history— or  in  medicine — and  requests  B. 
not  only  to  believe  him,  but  to  govern  his 
conduct  by  the  fact,  and  B.  does  so,  is  the 
conduct  of  B.  philosophical  ? 

Now  this  supposed  case  is  precisely  anal- 
ogous to  the  doctrine  of  personal  identity. 
and  also  precisely  analogous  to  every  other 
truth,  or  fact,  in  revelation  or  nature  which 
Sir  William  Hamilton  calls  elementary  prin- 
ciples, or  normal  and  constitutive  truths. 

Let  us  examine  the  case  put  by  way  of 
illustration. 

A.  states  a  fact  which  B.  does  not  and 
cannot  comprehend,  for  he  claims  credence 
from  B.  solely  upon  the  score  of  his  integrity 
and  intelligence  and  therefore  does  not  pre- 
sent the  reasons  for  the  fact,  or  the  reasons 
which  sustain  the  fact. 

Of  course,  any  belief  in  the  absence  of 
reasons,  or  any  conduct  in  the  absence  of 
reasons,  cannot  be  philosophical,  for  philoso- 
phy means  the  reasons  of  facts  and  beliefs. 

But  if  it  be  not  philosophical,  roust  it  not 
be  credulity  ? 

Suppose  A.  goes  to  B.  and  tells  him  that 
his  house  is  on  fire,  and  that  the  only  hope 
of  safety  lies  in  his  belief  of  his  statement 
and  corresponding  actions,  but  gives  him  no 
reasons  for  his  statement,  because  he  cannot, 
if  disposed,  sustain  it  by  reasons,  because 
sight  is  fallacious  and  not  capable  of  impart* 
ing  knowledge  to  the  informer  himself.  In 
such  a  case,  would  it  be  credulity  in  B.  to 
give  credence  to  such  a  fact  upon  such  a  rep- 
resentation ?  We  hold  not. 

Credulity  implies  a  want  of  wisdom.  Cre- 
dulity, says  Webster,  with  philosophical  ac- 
curacy, is  "  a  weakness  of  mind  by  which  a 
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person  is  disposed  to  believe  or  yield  his  as- 
sent to  a  declaration  or  proposition  without 
mffidest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
said  or  proposed — a  disposition  to  believe  in 
slight  evidence  or  no  evidence  at  all/' 

But  in  the  case  given  A.  goes  to  B.  and 
makes  a  declaration  or  states  a  proposition 
when  he  obtained  the  evidence  of  his  senses 
for  the  truth  of  it,  when  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  all  philosophers  depone  to  the  inherent 
fallaciousness  of  the  senses,  and  there  essen- 
tial inability  to  utter  an  unmistakeable  voice 
and  asks  B.  to  yield  his  assent  to  his  decla- 
ration and  then  govern  his  couduct  accord, 
ingly.  Now,  what  is  demanded  of  B.  ?  He 
« requested  not  only  to  rely  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  what  French  philosophers  call  his 
own  wuaiional  fctculiy  which  is  unable  to 
impart  knowledge  to  him,  but  upon  the  sen- 
sational faculty  of  B.  thus  largely  increasing 
tlie  chances  against  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment    - 

Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  B.  would 
be  actmg  unphilosophically  to  yield  his  as- 
sent to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  and  to  gov- 
ern his  conduct  by  his  approval  of  the  prop- 
osition, when  there  were  .no  reasons  given 
f»  it,  because  philosophy  means  the  reasons 
of  things.  If  B.  would  be  acting  unphilo- 
sophically and  also  not  acting  credulously, 
vhat  form  of  words  are  we  to  employ  in  or- 
der to  describe  and  characterize  his  mental 
action  and  moral  conduct?  Being  neither 
Philosophical  nor  credulous,  it  must  then  be 
faith.  But  what  kind  of  faith  did  B.  exhibit 
Ji  A,  when  he  yielded  his  assent  to  the  truth 
of  his  declaration  and  governed  his  conduct 
^J  kia  approval  of  the  truth  of  it  and  thereby 
extinguished  the  flames  of  his  dwelling  and 
«Ted  his  own  life  ? 

It  was  not  the  faith  of  assent,  nor  was  it 
tie  faith  of  conduct.  It  was  the  union  of 
the  two. 

B.  simply  did  what  A.  requested  him  to 
<Jo.   He  obeyed  A's  request. 

Xow  if  an  unbeliever  would  do  such  a 
^bing  as  this,  he  can  have  no  rational  plea 
for  his  infidelity,  for  all  that  revelation  re- 
quests is  the  union  of  assent  and  conduct  in 
the  divine  commands  in  order  to  moral  and 
mental  security. 

The  reader  may  be  disposed  to  inquire 
'^hy  we,  who  believe  in  the  representational 


method  of  human  information  or  improve, 
ment,  affirm  that  Berkeley's  idealism  and 
Hume's  infidelity  arose  from  Locke's  system 
of  representationalism.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  theory  of  Locke  and  the  one  which 
we  desire  to  recommend,  takes  its  rise,  pri- 
marily, in  the  description  of  man  as  an  im- 
material and  intangible  being.  (This  inves- 
tigation of  course  leaves  out  of  the  inquiry 
the  body  or  material  structure  in  which  man 
resides.) 

Locke  describes  man  as  an  intelligent 
being  endowed  with  mind,  which  mind  he 
dignifies  with  the  name  of  a  faculty,  where 
the  ideas  locate  themselves,  thus  getting  be- 
tween the  man  and  external  objects.  Hence 
his  representational  theory. 

We  describe  man  as  a  being  that  inher- 
ently thinks  and  by  thoughts,  thinks  out  his 
opinions.  His  opinions  are  the  result  of  his 
thinking  and  hence  our  system  of  represen- 
tationalism. 

We  hold  that  the  thoughts  of  a  man  are 
the  causes  of  his  beliefs  and  hence  he  be- 
lieves as  he  thinks ;  and  as  he  inherently 
thinks  defectively,  his  opinions  are  inherently 
defective.  Hence  he  cannot  immediately 
know — ^he  knows  indirectly.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  inherent  indirectness  of  knowing,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  neces- 
sity, or  indeed  the  sense,  of  a  system  of  re- 
vealed, divine  laws  emanating  from  infallible 
writers. 

Now,  these  Scotch  philosophers  say,  usin*' 
the  language  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  *»  in 
perception  consciousness  gives  us  an  ultimate 
fact,  a  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  exis- 
tence of  something  difierent  from  self.  As 
ultimate,  this  belief  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
higher  principle ;  neither  can  it  be  truly  an- 
alyzed into  a  double  element.  We  onlv  be- 
lieve that  this  something^xists,  because  we 
believe  that  we  know  (are  conscigus  of)  this 
something  as  existing ;  the  belief  of  the  exis- 
tence is  necessarily  involved  in  the  belief  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence.  Both  are 
original  or  neither.  Does  consciousness  de- 
ceive us  in  the  latter,  it  necessarily  deludes 
us  in  the  former,  and  if  the  former,  though  a 
fact  of  consciousness,  be  false,  the  latter  be- 
cause  a  fact  of  consciousness  is  not  true. 

The  beliefs  contained  in  these  two  propo- 
sitions : 
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1.  I  believe  that  a  material  world  exists. 

2.  I  believe  that  I  immediately  know  a 
material  world  existing  (in  other  words,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  external  reality  is  itself  the 
object  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  percep- 
tion,)— though  distinguished  by  philosophers 
are  thus  virtually  identical." 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  very 
first  remark  contained  in  this  extraordinary 
extract,  may  we  not  say  that  it  is  an  invari- 
able law  of  mental  philosophy  that  beliefs 
are  the  opinions  of  thinking  men,  and  are 
by  them  formed. 

Men  form  these  beliefs,  but  do  they  form 
thinking  ?  Thinking,  as  we  have  said,  is  a 
process.  A  process  that  produces  effects, 
and  these  effects  are  opinions  or  beliefs.  Hu- 
man opinions  are  human  beliefs.  Thinking 
means  meditating,  reflecting ;  comparing 
thoughts  and  again  thinking ;  concluding 
and  again  giving  them  up  for  other  conclu- 
sions; remembering  former  thoughts  and 
contrasting  them  ;  seeking  consistency ; 
avoiding  disagreements ;  conceiving ;  per- 
ceiving; cogitating.  This  is  all  antecedent 
to  beliefs. 

Now  we  here  desire  again  to  guard  tlie 
reader  from  imagining  that  it  is  the  mind  of 
man  that  does  this  thinking — no  such  thing. 
The  thinking  vian  himself  inherently  does  it 
^we  avoid  natvmlhj  do(*s  it.  if  is  not  a  nnt^ 
ural  process. 

It  is  spiritual  or  mental  action. 

1.  Man.  2.  Thinks;  and  3.  Believe&. 
Locke  says  :  1.  Man.  *2.  Mind.  3.  Thinks. 
4.  Immediately  knows.  So  do  the  Scotch 
philosopher5,  Thft  thing;  is  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  look  at  the  first 
sentence  in  the  extract  takpn  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton. 

He  says,  "In  perception  consciousness 
gives  us  as  an  ultimate  fact  a  belief  of  the 
knowledge  of  ihc  existence  of  something  dif- 
ferent from  -elf."  Very  well.— This  belief, 
then,  whi<  li  we  have  consciousness  gave  us. 
Was  this  belief  the  product  of  thinking  r  If 
so,  then.  tind<-niably  consciousness  did  the 
thinking  Ibr  us.  If  it  did  not,  then,  conscious- 
ness in  the  absence  of  thinking,  gave  us  the 
belief — and  we  took  the  belief  without  think- 
ing also,  because  if  we  adopted  it  after 
thought,  we  adopted  it  from  thinking,  and 


are  therefore  not  indebted  to  consciousness 
for  it,  but  to  our  own  thinking.  But  if  con- 
sciousness gave  us  as  an  ultimate  fact,  a  be- 
lief of  the  existence  of  an  outer  woiid,  doe> 
he  not  hopelessly,  plainly,  and  palpably  con- 
tradict himself  when  he  says  that  we  imme- 
diately perceive  ?  How  is  it  possible  for  m  \u 
believe  immediately,  if  consciousness  standi 
between  us  and  our  beliefs  ?  He  cannot  say 
that  we  immediately  perceive,  and  say  als«: 
that  consciousness  gives  ils,  as  an  ultimatti 
fact  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a:i 
extra  organic  world,  without  manifestly  cod^ 
tradicting  himself,  unless  he  draws  no  di^^ 
tinction  and  therefore  sanctions  no  differ^ 
ence,  between  us  and  our  consciousne^^{ 
And  if  he  draws  no  distinction,  and  sancJ 
tions  no  difference,  between  us  and  our  con^ 
sciousness,  then,  he  cannot  say  with  anjJ 
propriety  that  consciousness  give  us  any  be^ 
lief  at  all.  We  could  get  then,  without  con^ 
sciousness,  our  beliefs  aside  from  it. 

And  this  is  the  true  philosophy.  We  are 
conscious  beings  inherently  and  thereforti 
our  consciousness  is  but  our  consciousness^ 
is  but  what  we  feel — and  is  not  difTerenl 
from  what  we  think. 

If  you  give  to  man,  as  an  immaterial  an^ 
intangible  being  the  name  of  consciousncs 
and  impart  to  consciousness  the  inhercD 
qualities  of  thinking  and  acting,  then,  cod| 
sciousness  thinks  there  is  an  outer  world,  anj 
clearly  thinking  so,  firmly  believes  >o. 

But  in  what  character  are  we  to  regar 
sensation,  one  of  the  sources  of  human  bf! 
liefs  r  We  hope  we  may  here  rlaiin  th 
reader's  closest  attention. 

Now,  if  for  example,  I  take  a  heated  ire 
into  my  hands  and  by  means  of  the  sen:^ 
tion  of  feeling,  arrive  at  the  connection 
the  existence  of  heat,  if  1  look  out  upon 
field  and  see  a  tree  and  thereby  arrive 
the  connection  that  it  is  a  tree, — if  I  lit^t 
to  a  sound,  and  thereby  believe  in  its*  objc 
tive  reality— and  so  with  respect  lo  Ibe  otb 
senses,  are  these  beliefs,— their  connectio 
sensitivr»  or  intellectual  beliefs  and  connc 
tions  r  We  hold  that,  they  arc  purely  ioi 
Icctual.  Wr-  hold  so  for  two  rcasot 
^1.  Becau>o.  it  is  not  the  senses  that  comii: 
nicatc  the  information  to  the  man,  but  t 
man  who  acquires  them — 2.  that  man  i^ 
herently  an   intellectual  being.     Were. 
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to  hold  that  the  senses  conveyed  the  infor* 
mation  then  we  would  have  to  endow  matter 
with  intelligence^matter  cannot  think.  It 
is  not  our  eyes  that  see — we  see  out  of  our 
fve?.  If  now  wo  are  inherently  intellectual 
iD(i  we  sec  out  of  our  eyes  and  then  con- 
clude, the  conclusion  is  just  as  necessarily 
mteilectuaJ  as  it  is  certain  that  we,  the  party 
tbatloob.  are  inherently  intellectual. 

This  reasoning  is  just  and  true  and  it  is 
lompelled  to  pro<luce  a  revolution  in  philos- 
■)pby.  Let  it  come.  The  sooner,  the  better 
for  Christianity. 

Much  evil,  it  iuu>t  be  adnutted,"  suys 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  "  would  arise  in  thephi- 
!>uph)'  of  mind  from  a  disposition  to  acqui- 
?KC  too  soon  in  instinctive  principles  of  be- 
ict.  We  should  indeed  draw  monsters  not 
''.en  if  we  were  to  represent  the  human 
**adand  trunk  with  a  double  proportion  of 
inn^  and  le?s,"  vol.  1.  160. 


TO  AMOLITA. 

^tlUf£D   VROM    THE     POEMS     OK    THE    I.ATE 
HENRY    ELLEN. 

J'«-  ritu  it  e*  cr,  ever  !««•, 

That  1  may  hope  to  fiud, 
>.iaie  river  runnin v  to  the  stu 

i^r  AmolibiN  mind. 
Hutl  mftv  launch  upon  '\iA  Btrcmu 
^  liark  with  thiii  my  last  love«dreniu  7 

li>  too  uiucJi  like  a  sea,  ulas! 
'nbroke  by  breath  of  lore, 
Ii"  <leepinj  water?  only  glass 
The  heaTeo  that  bends  above, 
Ubo^e  tranquil  thoughts  like  Ktur::;  arc  all 
Hie  lirhtA  upon  it<^  ri?ie  or  fnll. 

I'M  I  kuuir,  alas!   1  leel, 

No  lake  which  1  beside 

^ly  in  ray  deep  devotion  knot; I 

And  gfc  upon  its  tide, 

My  jcntures  mirror'd  on  the  wave 

lo  place  of  those  which  once  it  gave. 

^«  more  my  bark  with  golden  dream 

InfurU  ior  roe  its  sail, 
•'t  never  more  on  other  stream 

May  glide  before  the  gale, 
Hhirh  with  its  perfumed  breath  impels 
r. J':  dreamer,  in  love's  rosy  spellt>-. 

I'hon  all  alone  1*11  brave  the  bhi«t, 

Nay!  Lady  never  frown  ! 
'  ^'  all  above  is  overcast 
''One  silken  bail  and  shattered  ma^t, 

And  now  the  bark  goes  down, 
Hie  dreagier's  dream  is  o'er — his  la>i— 
^•'oiie  he  now  confronts  the  blast. 


NOTES  OF  EUROPFAN  TRAVEL. 

ir  V   T  11  r    i:  i>  1 T  o  R  .  * 

From  BibericJi  on  the  Rhino  to  the  guy  water- 
iu<^placft  of  Wiessbaden  is  hut  a  short  distance 
easily  aceompliphetl  by  tho  rail  in  forty  minutes. 
The  (lav  upon  which  wo  performotl  it  was  ovcr- 
poworinj^ly  hot,  l)Ut  as  almost  any  change  from 
tho  Rhino  steamor  wonUl  havo  l>een  gladly  wel- 
ci>niod  bv  UM.  wo  took  to  the  cars  with  iaiinitc  sat- 
isfaction,  f»)r  thoun;h  thov  turn«Ml  out  to  be  onlv 
anotbot*  form  of  cooking-stote.  they  were  happily 
without  that  liurnisbed  and  blazing  reflector  yrhiek 
tho  surface  i)f  the  river  had  supplied  to  the  i^team- 
boat.  Tho  rua«<tinir.  too.  waj<  not  of  very  long 
duration,  and  an  hour  after  we  bade  adieu  to  the 
classic  Rhine,  ^vo  had  an  opportunity  of  varying 
the  form  of  rmr  salamandrino  experience  by  jump- 
ing into  a  hot  bath  at  D^r  GaMqf  die  Fier  *Jah'  • 
reazeiten,  or  the  Hotel  des  Quaire  SaisonA,  or  as 
Mr.  Titmarsh  calls  it,  the  Hotel  of  Quarter  Sen- 
slons,  the  most  fashionable  public  hou<:e  of  Wies- 
baden. 

The  thermal  waters  of  this  ta\orite  resort  arc 
very  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  virtues  and 
are  employed  equally  in  drinking  and  bathing, 
the  principle  fountain  head,  the  Kochhrunnca, 
being  regnlarlv  visited  ut  sunrise  bv  invalid.s  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  proscribed  draught.  As 
a  matter  purely  of  experiment  we  strolled  out  one 
morning  to  taste  it,  but  a  sight  of  the  beverage 
was  suftioicut  to  deter  ii^  from  doing  so.  Tin* 
water  is  tjf  a  yellowish  coK>ur,  and  over  the  sur- 
face there  Moals  a  greasy  film,  called  by  the  (ier- 
inans  der  Kahm  or  the  cream,  and  as  there  con- 
tinually ascended  from  the  spring  a  volume  of 
vapour,  the  temperature  being  15S  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  it  looked  more  like  a  natural  banin,  in 
which  the  dryads  might  be  supposed  to  wash  their 
breakfast  dishes,  than  one  of  those  sparkling  founts 
which  the  poets  sing  about  as  under  such  mytho- 
logical care.  Nevertheless  numbers  of  visitors 
were  walking  around  the  Kochbninnen  each  hold- 
ing a  glass  of  the  oleaginous  liquid  in  his  hand 
and  cooling  it  before  he  could  venture  upon  to.<s- 
ing  it  off.  Old  Sir  Francis  Head,  whose  *'  Bubbles 
from  the  Brunnens"  is  undoubted  authority  on 
the  subject,  telU  us  the  Uistc  of  the  water  after 
cooling  resembles  that  of  weak  chicken  broth 
lukewarm  and  slightly  salted.  -On  a  July  morn- 
ing a  Virginian  would  no  doubt  ftnd  a  mint-julc]i 
a  far  plea^antor  and  more  appetizing  composi- 
tion. 

But  if  it  seemed  uninviting  to  drink,  that  boil- 
ing Wiesbaden  water,  the  bath  was  scarcely  lcs.5 
tempting  to  the  eye,  for  dvr  Kahm  rested  with 
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even  a  thicker  and  oilier  coating  on  the  top,  when 
collected  in  a  considerable  body  and  in  a  state  of 
Quiescence.  Upon  mentioning  this  to  the  bath- 
keeper  of  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel,  a  parboiled 
looking  old  fellow  of  three  score  and  ten  who  had 
most  probably  been  dipping  the  thermometer  into 
these  stone  tubs  for  fifly  years,  he  gave  a  super- 
annuated  chuckle  and  assured  us  it  was  iant  mieux, 
for  if  Monsieur  goes  in  when  there  is  no  cream  on 
the  water  he  may  be  certain  that  some  one  has 
been  using  the  bath  before  liim.  Keconciled  by 
this  statement  and  having  demonstrated  the  tem- 
perature, after  the  introduction  of  a  cold  stream, 
as  92^,  we  made  a  trial  of  the  bath,  but  whether 
there  seemed  something  ridiculous  to  us  in  floun- 
dering about  as  it  were  in  a  great  bowl  of  soup, 
or  whether  our  thoughts  reverted  to  the  bright 
amethyst-hued  Warm  Springs  of  Virginia  and 
thereby  suggested  unfavorable  comparisons,  we 
certunly  did  not  enjoy  it,  and  for  myself,  should 
I  go  to  Wiesbaden  every  summer  for  the  residue 
of  my  life,  I  do  not  think  I  would  ever  jump 
into  the  bath  again; 

But  the  afternoon  stroll  in  the  gay  gardens  of 
the  Kursaal,  when,  having  doffed  the  travelling 
suit  of  gray  for  garments  better  adapted  to  water- 
ing-place promenading,  (one  of  my  companions, 
R —  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  Laurent-Richard 
and  May  and  Dusau toy  and  therefore  ioitjours  fort 
bien  vein)  we  sauntered  out  to  see  the  crowd  of 
fashionable  idlers  and  hear  the  delicious  music  of 
the  Austrian  band,  wa«  an  enjoyment  such  as  the 
least  enthusiastic  person  in  the  world  would  glad- 
ly repeat.  The  Kursaal  is  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion at  Wiesbaden  without  which  the  town  would 
be  nothing,  and  may  therefore  demand  a  few 
words  of  description.  It  is  a  large  building,  with 
some  architectural  pretensions,  having  on  one  side 
(looking  towards  the  Lawn  which  opens  upon 
one  of  the  principal  streets)  a  handsome  portico 
with  six  Ionic  columns  belonging  to  the  main  edi- 
fice, but  on  either  hand  wings  extend  perhaps  two 
hundred  feet,  with  a  colonnade  of  less  elevation 
than  the  portico.  Within  this  building  are  col- 
lected all  the  resources  of  enjoyment  in  Wiesba- 
den— the  reading  roon;  is  here,  filled  with  all 
manner  of  publications,  French,  German  and 
English,  where  you  will  see  Milor  absorbed  every 
morning  in  the  Times  and  an  occasional  Ameri- 
can dashing  into  the  New  York  Herald — here  is 
the  great  restaurant  where  they  dine  at  table 
d'hote  at  five  and  where  a  capital  bottle  of  Mar- 
cobrunner  may  be  had  for  two  florins — here  is  a 
variety  of  shops  containing  articles  for  the  toilet, 
curiosities,  light  literature  &c.  &c. — hero  is  the 
magnificent  ball-room  where  to  the  light  of  a  thou- 
band  lustres  tlic  beauties  who  congregate  at  Wies- 
baden flirt  and  dance  twice  a  week,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  throughout  the  season — here  is  a 


grand  establishment  for  the  supply  of  ices  which 
are  rapidly  distributed  by  the  most  agile  of  garcoDs 
to  hundreds  sitting  beneath  the  lime  trees  in  the 
gardens — ^here  are  the  glittering  temples  of  play, 
with  the  ceaseless  throng  of  gamblers,  male  uid 
female,  staking  their  rouleaus  and  their  single  flo- 
rins with  equal  imperturbability  upon  the  turn  of 
the  card  in  rotige-et-noir  or  the  capricious  roll  of 
the  marble  in  rouUtie,  a  well-dressed,  polite, 
smooth,  agreeable  circle  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
as  ever  went  down  to  an  unmentionable  localitv 
"  escorted"  (like  the  son  of  Lord  Chesterfield) 
"by  the  graces."  The  gardens  adjoining  th« 
Kursaal  are  beautifully  laid  out  with  alleys  and 
ornamented  with  artificial  lakes,  spanned  bj 
bridges  from  which  one  may  look  down  into  the 
crystal  water  and  see  thousands  of  fish  sporting 
in  the  sunsliine,  while  over  the  surface  glide 
swans  of  the  snowiest  plumage  and  around  the 
flower-enamelled  margin  little  boys  are  launchin|: 
their  tiny  boats  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  breeie. 
The  effect  was  charming  as  one  saw,  through  % 
long  vista  of  foliage,  the  various  groups,  the 
shimmering  water,  the  smart  buildings,  and  the 
warm  July  sunset  over  all,  and  what  time  the 
eye  thus  rested  upon  a  picture  only  too  soon  tt- 
fade  away,  the  ear  was  entranced  by  the  rich 
plaintiveness  of  the  duet  in  Lucretia,  as  it  camf 
floating  on  the  lazy  atmosphere  from  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Austrians,  and  subdued  even  t^ 
a  softer  tone  the  love-talk  of  the  two  yonng  indi- 
viduals who  had  just  plunged  into  the  darke^it 
portion  of  the  verdurous  wood. 

iVmong  the  walks  at  Wiesbaden  there  is  ou» 
much  frequented  which  leads  to  the  Greek  Chap- 
el, a  superb  edifice,  nearly  completcd,^at  crowns* 
the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill.  It  is  designed 
for  the  mausoleum  of  the  first  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Nassau.  This  lady  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  and  brought  with  her  upon  her 
marriage  a  largo  dowry.  When  she  died,  the 
Duke  desired  to  restore  the  dowry,  but  the  Czar 
would  not  receive  it,  and  the  widowed  man  re- 
solved to  expend  the  whole  amount  in  the  erection 
of  a  fitting  repository  for  her  ashes.  There  arc 
few  husbands  like  the  Duke  of  Nassaa  even 
among  royal  people,  and  a  devotion  like  hia  ti> 
the  souvenir  of  his  departed  wife  well  de8erTe5 
such  commemoration  as  this  mausoleum  will  en- 
sure for  it.  The  building  has  already  cost  $1,250, 
000  and  the  interior  is  richly  inlaid  with  marbles 
of  various  colours  from  that  of  verd  antique  to  the 
most  delicate  rose  tint  Stained  glass  mellows 
and  purples  the  light  that  penetrates  to  the  inner 
shrine.  Externally  the  building  is  somewhat  ttx. 
gaudy,  with  its  dome  of  gold,  to  harmonize  with 
die  idea  of  a  burial  place.  But  Madame  la  Duch- 
esse  sleeps  there  magnificently,  crumbling  to  dust 
I  beneath  the  tesselated  pavement,  indeed,  like  an^ 
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other  descendant  of  Eve  in  an  obscure  churchyard, 
vet  perpetuated  in  her  womanly  beauty  by  the 
<*hisel  of  Hopfgarten,  whopo  fine  recumbent  sta- 
tue of  her  adorns  the  chancel. 

The  favorite  ride  out  of  Wiesbaden  is  one  of 
lire  miles  to  the  Platte^  a  hunting-seat  of  the 
Dukft,  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  mountain  1300 
fVet  above  the  town.  The  hou-ie  is  large  and 
»<jmeirhat  plain,  but  from  its  elevated  position 
and  it;  white  walls  relieved  against  a  back-ground 
'f  dense  forest,  it  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  in 
the  landscape  from  any  part  of  the  valley  below. 
The  view  from  the  platform  on  top  is  grand,  em- 
''raciug  the  course  of  the  Rhine  for  many  miles, 
the  spires  and  bridge  of  Mayence,  and  the  town 
"f  Wiesbaden  immediately  beneath  you  set  in  the 
mii«t  of  green  fields,  looking  like  the  toy  towns 
:ait  children  lay  out  upon  the  carpet.  The  PlatU 
-« ^uite  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  the  greater 
ptrt  of  the  furniture  is  ingeniously  fashioned  of 
the  antlers  of  stags  slain  by  former  Dukes  of  the 
Hoa^c  of  Na.<tsau.  Chairs,  tables,  writing-desks, 
'.!i>'  fraineH  of  mirrors  and  paintings,  bedsteads, 
^d  a  variety  of  smaller  articles  such  as  ink- 
•«'jnd«,  candlesticks  &c.,  &0.,  were  beautifully 
Trott'ht  of  this  singular  material.  There  was  a 
juwold  woman,  who  acted  as  guide  to  us  through 
Jif  loilding,  and  who  was  prodigal  of  compli- 
^''nt^  to  Queen  Victoria,  insomuch  that  she  ex- 
liiii?t?d  all  the  adjectives  of  praise  in  Monsieur 
"^arcrine's  Dictionary  in  speaking  of  this  illustri- 
"tL«  jw^rsnn.  Victoria  had  visited  tho  PlaUe  and 
ha'i  made  the  old  lady  an  elegant  present,  and 
f-^I'Ie^  this  reason  for  remembering  her  grateful- 
iy.  ciir  venerable  friend  had  found  that  panegy- 
ric' of  the  British  sovereign  to  British  ears  fre- 
I'senth-  resulted  in  British  sixpences — ^lience,  she 
•living  Liken  us  for  Englishmen,  her  voluble 
•T.<.miums.  Upon  being  told  by  one  of  our  party 
:^At  we  were  Americans,  she  dropped  the  subject 
ir !  Iiegan  to  talk  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
t«-  Ihikes  of  Nassau  with  which  wo  wore  very 
'"J,  duly  impressed. 

Tli-  &cdS4in  at  Wiesbaden  is  longer  than  that 
of  any  of  the  otlicr  spas  of  (Jermany,  extending 
in  tirifr  weather  to  a  late  period  of  the  fall,  but 
i*  \  rt'<urt  for  tho  oxelusives  of  European  society, 
'^x  \Tat»riii;;-place  may  bo  said  to  have  seen  its 
''.  J  /'jf.v.  Its  proximity  to  Mayence  and 
F.-ugI  t  aud  tb(»  facilities  of  communication 
^.I'l  the«e  two  places  render  it  subject  to  weekly 
•n'.i.ti.»n-  of  their  *'cits"  and  shopkeepers  whom 
•h*  ujhility  love  not,  and  this  latter  shining  class 
«  -  pas*  it  by  for  Baden-Baden  or  Ischl,  just  as 
^  inif'  of  our  refined  and  noble  aristocracy  dislike 
"^iMtoga  and  Newport,  (»n  ar-count  of  the  Satur- 
u\v  arrivals  of  -'all  sorts  of  people  from  New 
^  r!:'*  and  rather  JiilVot  Shanm  or  the  \Vhite 
Mountaine. 

Vou  XXI.  -  :»,^ 


From  Wiesbaden  we  went  one  morning  by  the 
early  train  to  Frankfort,  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Frankfort-on-ihe-Main,  whieh  has  long 
been  known  a«  belonging  to  the  llanseatic  League 
and  still  boasts  the  proud  title  of  "  Free  City  of 
Germany,"  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  handsomest 
placesone  can  visit  inmakingthe  Rhino  tour.  Itlies 
pleasantly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Main 
over  which  is  thrown  a  fine  stone  bridge,  connec- 
ting the  city  with  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  quays  along  the  river  are  well  constructed, 
and  the  general  view  looking  up  the  stream  bears 
a  faint  resemblance  to  the  Seine  near  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  Frankfort  ofiers  to  the  tourist  a 
round  of  sights  and  to  accomplish  these,  reject- 
ing the  services  of  a  dozen  taUU-dG-plavf  freeh- 
and obstreperously  tendered  at  the  station,  we 
took  an  open  carriage,  the  driver  of  which  seemed 
well  acquainted  with  the  localities,  and  we  had 
no  reason  afterwards  to  regret  our  selection. 
There  was  one  little  drawback  upon  his  useful- 
ness :  all  his  communications,  being  made  in 
German  which  certainly  was  not  altogether 
Adler's,  having  to  undergo  a  slow  translation 

through  our  friend,  D ,  who  became  thereby 

a  medium.  Kutscher,  however,  never  for  a  mo- 
ment intermitted  his  remarks  farther  than  was 
necessary  to  admit  of  their  bein*»  rendered  into 
English.  And  for  expressive  gesticulation  with 
his  whip,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  as  com- 
mended by  Ilamlet,  there  never  was  coachman  like 
him  since  open  vehicles  and  horses  were  invented. 

After  making  a  circuit  of  the  city,  we  all  at 
once  plunged  into  a  very  densely-built  (quarter, 
through  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  of  which 
our  driver  rattled  at  such  a  Jehu-like  pace  that 
we  apprehended  our  expedition  would  terminate 
either  in  the  police  office  or  the  hospital,  that  we 
should  Ikj  taken  up,  either  with  our  bones  broken 
or  for  having  run  over  and  killed  some  inoffensive 
pedestrian.  Soon  we  came  to  the  Judenya^e  or 
Jews'  Street — a  lane  flanked  by  ricketty  houses  of 
such  antiquated  appearance  and  unimaginable 
style  that  nothing  short  of  the  Dark  Ages  could 
have  produced  them.  Many  were  slated  in  front 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  t)ddest  of  all  balco- 
nies jutted  out  from  the  upper  stories,  approach- 
ins  so  near  to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
that  the  occupants  of  opposite  buildings  might 
ea.sily  shake  hands  with  each  otlier  over  the  heads 
of  the  passers-by  below.  At  the  doors  of  the 
gloomy,  miserable  shops  sat  representatives  of 
every  tribe  of  Israel  with  the  "  old  clo' "  of  cen- 
turies displayed  around  them,  while  little  dirty* 
faced  Benjamins  rolled  about  in  the  gutters  and 
through  the  length  of  the  contracted  passage 
there  floated  an  odour  which  was  not  "  a  rosema- 
ry odour  commingled  with  pansies,"  but  might 
have  done  credit  even  to  the  worst  portions  of 
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Cologne.  Yet  was  not  the  Judengasse  without  a 
certain  strong  claim  to  our  respect,  for  in  it  the 
ilriver  pointed  out  the  liouse  where  Rothschild 
was  born,  the  founder  of  a  race  of  Kings  more 
powerful  tiian  any  that  have  ruled  the  destinies 
of  tlic  modern  world.  Perhaps  the  Rothschild  of 
the  future,  whose  money-bags  (or  those  of  his  des- 
cendants )  arc  to  supply  the  funds  for  the  la«t 
great  war  to  be  decided  on  the  field  of  Armaged- 
don, was  playing  at  coppers  in  the  Judengasse  as 
we  passed  through  it.  1  thought  of  this,  and 
then  I  recollected  our  little  Jewess  whose  trous- 
seau we  had  rescued  from  the  Prussian  custom- 
house officers  on  the  Rhino  steamer,  and  I  looked 
out  for  her,  but  in  vain,  nor  of  the  many  Jewish 
maidens  whose  dark  eyes  peered  out  of  the  win- 
dows did  we  see  one  who  at  all  resembled  the  un- 
fortunate) Rebecca  of  Ivanhoc. 

Emerging  from  this  quarter,  we  came  present- 
ly to  a  kind  of  boulevard  shaded  with  trees,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  following  this,  we 
rioon  arrived  at  the  residence  of  M.  Bethman, 
where  is  to  be  seen  the  chief  lion  of  Frankfort 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  panther,  with  a  beautiful 
woman  on  his  back.  This  is  Dannecker's  cele- 
brated statue  of  Ariadne.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  efforts  of  modern  sculpture,  and  is 
ivs  much  copied  in  plaster,  Parian  and  bronze  as 
auy  of  the  maiitcr-pioces  of  the  Italian  galleries. 
It  stands  in  a  pavilion  in  the  garden,  and  the  pub- 
lic arc  admitted  to  see  it  from  ten  to  one  o'clock 
daily.  The  light  thrown  upon  the  statue  is  made 
roseate  by  means  of  a  crimson  curtain  drawn 
over  the  only  window  of  the  room,  and  the  effect 
is  thereby  much  enhanced.  Indeed,  an  atmos- 
phere of  beauty  intoxicates  one  in  this  apartment. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  sights  the  traveller  is  so 
reluctant  to  give  up  as  tliis  lovely,  intellectual 
yet  not  passionless,  triumphant  and  perfect  wo- 
man, and  he  does  su  with  a  sigh,  possibly  occa- 
sioned by  the  reflection  that  women  are  only  per- 
fect in  marble.  For  ourselves,  we  lingered  long 
in  her  enchanting  presence,  not  criticising  the 
composition,  not  recalling  what  wc  once  knew  of 
Ariadne  in  the  Classical  Dictionaries,  but  simply 
admiring,  and  subdued  to  silence  in  our  admira- 
tion. We  felt  for  once  the  truth  of  the  Eastern 
proverb  that  *'  words  are  silver  but  silence  is  gol- 
den." Fastidious  persons  have  affected  to  see  in 
this  figure  of  a  naked  woman  en  ccnUeur  de  rose, 
something  to  offend  their  modesty — I  confess  I 
looked  u}ion  it  without  a  thought  beyond  its  truth- 
ful and  imaginative  loveliness,  unless  it  were  that 
the  animal  and  his .  rider,  if  fleshly  and  not  of 
stone,  might  possess  one  other  quality  in  common 
besides  symmetry  of  form — ^the  capacity  of  being 
roused  to  very  dangerous  fury,  and  that  of  the 
two  creatures  so  excited  I  would  rather  face  the 
panther  than  the  woman. 


Not  knowing  exactly  where  to  go,  after  the 
morning  call  on  Ariadne,  we  consulted  the  coach- 
man and  Murray,  who  agreed  upon  the  Stadel 
Museum.  Accordingly  we  went  thither.  Tbi* 
collection  of  pictures  is  remarkable  only  for  a  fev 
of  its  modern  paintings — the  old  masters,  real  or 
Bupposititious,  that  it  contains,  being  scarcel) 
wortli  looking  at.  The  Dusseldorf  artists  are 
well  represented  here  by  Lessing,  whose  two 
works  "  Uiiss  before  the  Council  of  Constance,' 
and  *'  Ezzelino  in  Prison,*^  arrest  the  attention  <  f 
the  visitor  at  once.  The  former  is  certainly  a  very 
noble  picture,  a  little  pre-Raphaclitish,  it  maybe, 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  details,  yet  powerfully 
drawn  and  with  something  of  the  spirit  vf  Uui" 
himself  in  the  lines.  The  Protestanisui  of  th* 
artist  speaks  out  boldly  from  the  canvass.  "  Esr 
lino  in  Prison"  is  a  picture  of  quite  a  different 
character.  It  presents  us  the  resolution  of  a 
rough  and  brutal  soldier,  bound  in  his  dungeoc. 
yet  unconquered  in  spirit,  breathing  out  hatrfi 
and  defiance  of  his  enemies  and  rejecting  his  lift 
at  their  hands,  in  contrast  with  the  patient  forti- 
tude of  the  heroic  Reformer  before  his  weak  and 
cruel  judges. 

The  great  painter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  the  interpreter  of  its  ideal  in  art,  Otsxbeck. 
has  here  one  of  his  most  ambitious  picture:!^ 
"  The  Triumph  of  Christ ianitt/  in  (he  Art* J'  Mur- 
ray charges  him  with  largo  appropriations  from 
Raphael's  **  School  of  Athens"  and  "  Dispute  '/ 
<7ie  Sacramentf'  and  the  charge  may  be  true, 
though  he  has  so  modified  the  stolen  portions  thai 
Raphael  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  his  property 
and  certainly  would  never  desire  restitution  of  it. 

But  the  picture  of  all  others  in  the  gallery  that 
gave  me  most  gratification,  though  Murray  ha« 
not  a  word  of  approval  for  it,  waa  the  *'  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins"  of  Schadow.  The  figure  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  centre  is  inferior  in  merit  to  the 
almost  inspired  representations  of  him  by  Arv 
Scheffer,  but  the  female  figures  are  wonderful 
creations  and  would  establish  the  fame  of  anj 
artist.  The  Wise  Virgins  are  very  modest  young 
women,  of  whom  three  are  looking  on  the  ground, 
one  half  raises  her  eyes,  and  the  other  gazes  op- 
ward  with  an  expression  of  innocent  exultation  and 
pious  confidence.  All  have  their  lamps  filled  and 
burning  and  the  various  lights  thus  thrown  upoc 
the  picture  are  most  dexterously  numaged.  The 
other  group  is  a  combination  of  drowsiness  and 
despair,  disordered  robes  and  dishevelled  tressc* 
One  of  the  pretty  sinners 


»   dans  U  simplt  appanil 
D*UDe  beaut^,  qu*on  viont  d*arracher  au  soiiunet)— 

is  endeavouring  to  light  her  lamp  in  which  thei' 
is  no  oil,  like  many  a  sister  of  hers  since,  that  hu 
attempted  to  rekindle  a  flame  in  a  heart  which 
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I  jTc  lias  luDj;  ceased  to  warm :  a  Becond  tears  her 
iiair  ia  incoosolable  grief,  while  a  third  vainly 
tric9  to  awaken  her  still  sleeping  companions, 
wbu  are  unconscious  as  yet  of  the  approach  of  the 
bridegroom.  These  young  persons  betray  a  femi- 
nioe  love  of  ornament  —one  has  the  crown  of  a 
'  fiacchinte  on  her  temples  and  the  other  nhines  in 
!  gold  and  gems  and  purple— and  they  are  at  once 
I  recognized  as  the  handsomest  women  in  the  pic- 
I  nire.  This  is  but  fidelity  to  nature,  for  the  Fool- 
Uh  Virgins  in  this  world  of  ours  are,  nine  times 
•jQt  of  ten,  better  looking  than  the  Wise  Ones. 

Saj  yon  nay,  gentle  reader  of  the  dark  eyes  and 
(he  glowing  cheeks,  and  do  these  eyes  flash  more 
brilliantly  and  these  checks  mantle  with  a  deeper 
crimson  at  what  you  consider  a  reflection  on  your 
j«x7  Let  OS  state  the  proposition  differently  and 
more  strongly — ^are  not  the  Virgins  that  are  pretty 
less  inclined  to  wisdom  in  this  world  than  the  Vir- 
giia  that  are  plain  ?  Xay,  do  you  not  yourself, 
<-OQ«ciouB  of  the  fascination  of  those  personal 
charms  with  which  Heaven  ha.s  no  gloriously  en- 
dowed jou,  pay  less  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
thi»e  intellectual  graces  which  flourish  in  perpet- 
ail  beauty,  than  if  the  mirror  gave  back  a  loss 
ugelic  image  as  you  stand  before  it  in  the  morn- 
ing?   I  think  so,  most  respectfully.     It  were  a 
E'jral  problem  worthy  of  solution  to  ascertain 
»bere  the  fault  properly  belongs  in  this  matter — 
whether  to  the  women  themselves  who  are  so  fair 
fo  look  upon,  or  to  us  men  who  flatter  them  and 
fill  their  heads  with  the  n1)surdest  notions  of  their 
^pery,  but  it  is  no  part  of  a  sketcher's  business 
''^  pu*h  such  psychological   inquiries,  and  the 
■{Q«tion  is  left,  therefore,  gentle  reader,  with  you. 
iKxideitas  you  will. 

From  the  gallery,  wo  were  driven  to  the  Allee, 
M  open  square  where  Schwanthaler*s  bronze  sta- 
toe  of  Goethe  stands  directly  opposite  the  princi- 
j4l  cafe  and  billiard-room  of  the  city,  and  afkcr- 
»ard^  we  sought  and  found  the  houso  in  which 
tioethe  was  bom,  over  the  door  of  which  the  coafc- 
jf-arms  of  the  poet's  father  with  tho  device  of  three 
Ijres  may  still  be  peen.     If  wo  could  have  ascer- 
ubed  where  Grotchen  had  resided,  we  might  per- 
liaps  have  gone  there  tf»  see  tho  apartments  in 
^hich  the  boyish  love  of  the  poot  was  first  whis- 
pered and  sung,  but  here  the  coachman  was  at 
fault.    He  knew  of  Goetlie,  but  of  Grotchen  he 
knew  not ;  ah  beauty,  thy  fame  is  more  transient 
than  that  of  genius  I 

But  there  was  yet  tho  Cathedral  to  be  **  done," 
^0  we  repaired  thither.  All  around  it,  hundreds 
'f  market  women,  in  dresses  that  would  make  the 
f»>rtune  of  a  costumer  in  the  Carnival,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  tlicir  various  articles  of  trade, 
v'^ifcrating  like  bedlamites,  yet  ceasing  their  cries 
iud  their  chaffering  a  moment  to  regard  us  with 
:.n  amnsing  curiosity.     The  Cathedral  was  closed, 


but  KnUdier,  disappearing  suddenly,  in  a  short 
time  returned  with  a  «tout,  red-faced  woman  with 
a  cap  relatively  as  high  as  the  Cathedral  spire  and 
the  waist  of  her  frock  dircctlv  ))clow  the  shoulders, 
who  produced  the  key  and  admitted  us.  The 
visit  proved,  however,  a  regular  swindle  to  each 
one  of  the  party,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  kreuzer<. 
for  tliere  was  really  nothing  to  be  <icen  but  im- 
mense arches  whitewashed  and  without  decora- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  the  mouldy,  uuisty  atmo>- 
pherc  of  the  interior  was  far  from  being  agreeable. 
Taking  a  hurried  glance,  therefore,  at  the  Election 
Chapel  where  forty-six  of  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many had  been  chosen,  we  beat  a  retreat  and  gave 
up  sight-seeing  in  Frankfort  without  a  pilgrimage 
to  tho  Church  of  St.  Paul  which,  on  account  o\ 
having  been  the  place  of  session  of  the  German 
Parliament  of  1848,  i^  much  visited  I>v  those  who 
have  faith  in  European  republicanism. 

But  Frankfort  with  its  Goethe  and  its  gallerie*' 
and  its  marble  goddess  was  so<m  left  behiml  ii.s. 
as  we  glided  along  the  smooth  rails  of  the  Main- 
Nekar  Eisenhahn  on  the  way  to  Baden-Baden. 
The  road  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city  enterr< 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  it  is 
well  for  the  tourist  who  wishes  to  get  a  sight  of 
tliis  important  principality  to  be  on  the  alert,  fot 
in  twenty  minutes  he  will  have  passed  through  it 
entirely.  The  train  stops  an  instant  at  Darmstadt, 
the  capital  of  the  duchy,  a  dull,  straggling  looking 
town  where  one  might  fancy  the  Grand  Duke 
blowing  his  brains  out  every  day  from  ennui^  but 
where  he  contrives  to  maintain  a  shabby  sort  of 
duoal  state,  coutributing  ten  men  and  a  drum-stick 
to  tho  army  of  the  German  Confederation  when 
that  is  ordered  to  bo  put  on  a  war-footing.  There 
are  very  picturesque  landscapes,  however,  in  his 
Iliglmess's  dominious  and  along  tlio  whole  lino  of 
this  railway.  A  range  of  hills  forming  tlie  eastcioi 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  lies  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  left,  presenting  here  and  there 
ruined  castles  where  dwelt  in  former  times  the 
robber  chivalry  of  Germany  ;  around  on  every 
hand  stretch  vineyards  or  fields  luxuriant  with 
wheat;  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Rhine  diversify 
the  scene,  while  far  away  on  the  right  is  the  blu«* 
outline  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  of  France. 
Through  such  scenery  we  were  rapidly  carried 
past  Carlsruhe  and  tho  far  more  romantic  and  in- 
teresting city  of  Heidelberg,  and  after  seven  hours 
of  railway  travel  got  into  an  omnibus  and  enter- 
ed Baden-Baden. 

It  wa«<  just  in  the  height  of  the  sea.sou,  and  nur 
being  able  to  obtain  apartments  in  the  hotel  ol 
our  choice,  we  were  compelled  to  stoj)  at  the 
Hirsch,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  say  we  found 
extremely  comfortable  and  well  ordered.  It> 
proximity  to  the  most  fashionable  promenades  wa^ 
greatly  in  its  favor,  and  it  did  not  lack  distin- 
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guisbed  ;rue8t8  in  tho  persouH  of  German  barons 
and  Englisli  Right  Honorables. 

Badeu-Baden  i?  unquestionably  the  gayest  Hum- 
mer resort  in  the  world,  and  unitop  in  its  compa- 
ny a  greater  variety  of  chara<:Ler  and  nationality 
than  any  other  the  tourist  can  visit.  The  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  its  situation  embosomed  between 
lofty  hills  of  the  Black  Forest  attracts  the  lover 
of  nature — the  abandon  of  life  there  renders  it 
agreeable  to  the  mere  idler — the  votaries  of  Fa?ih- 
ion  resort  thither  because  there  is  erected  the 
pummer  shrine  of  the  deitv — ^while  thousands  of 
those  people  who  live,  what  is  called  in  Paris  ia 
ric  Bohemienne,  or,  as  we  would  say,  upon  their 
wits,  come,  with  the  hope  of  either  winning  their 
♦expenses  from  Benazet's  gaming  tables  or  **  taking 
in"  some  less-experienced  visitors  than  them- 
selves. All  the  Americans  in  Europe  make  it  a 
point  to  visit  Baden  as  somctliing  they  owe  to  so- 
ciety at  home — the  opera  singers  and  dancing 
women  from  the  Boulevards  find  it  a  convenient 
retreat  when  cloture  has  been  pasted  on  the  doors 
of  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  West  End  of 
London  graciously  furnishes  a  large  number  of 
its  splendid  inhabitants  to  throw  over  all  tlie 
charm  of  aristocratic  association. 

What  the  Kursaal  is  to  Wiesbaden,  tJio  Cou- 
vcrsation-Haus  is  to  its  gayer  rival.  The  grounds 
around  the  latter  arc  not,  indeed,  so  highly  orna- 
mented as  tho  Kursaal  gardens,  but  from  their 
inequality,  ascending  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  building  to  a  considerable  height,  tlius  afford- 
ing sudden  and  pleasant  views  of  tlic  village  and 
the  little  river  Oos  which  flows  tlirough  it,  tjiey 
arc  perhaps  more  striking.  A  band  plays  every 
evening  in  the  open  square  in  front  of  the  Con- 
versation-Haus,  and  there  are  balls  three  even- 
ings in  the  week  in  the  gorgeous  saloon  of  that 
establishment.  Sunday  night  there  is  no  ball  by 
express  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  who  neverthe- 
less permits  the  gaming  to  go  on,  as  well  during 
the  day  and  evening  of  Sunday  as  at  any  other 
time. 

Certainly  Baden-Baden  is  the  chosen  court  of 
the  passion  of  play.  Seated  around  the  immense 
green  surfaces  of  the  rougc-ti-noir  and  rotdeite  ta- 
bles in  the  centre  of  superb  apartments,  crowds 
of  gamblers  woo  the  fickle  Fortune,  who,  false  as 
Florimel,  encourages  them  only  to  ruin  in  the 
end,  and  from  an  early  hour  of  the  day  till  past 
midnight,  the  monotone  of  the  relentless  croupier 
falls  on  the  ear,  h  rouffe  gagm,  h  noir  perd,  Mcs- 
sieun,  faites  vos  jetix.  I  walked  through  these 
rooms  at  morning  and  again  I  lounged  in  them  at 
night — the  black  was  still  losing  and  the  red 
winning,  or  the  reverse,  another  form  of  express- 
ing the  fact  that  one  man  was  being  ruined  and  an- 
other flushed  with  a  wicked  joy — but  all  went  on 
calmly,  without  tmseemly  noises  or  anv  ijiterrup- 


tion  whatever.  I  saw  no  exhibition  of  haggard  des- 
pair— the  unfortunate  bore  their  losses  with  equa- 
nimity and  died  game — the  winners  respected  tl»«^ 
feelings  of  Monsieur  Benazct  too  much  to  exui: 
over  him.  I  watched  two  of  the  players — one  was  a 
youn;^  man — he  played  bravely,  as  I  stood  by  hinu 
and  won  forty  thousand  fran'?4  in  fifteen  roinuto- 
— another  quite  ivs  vcntur'»\iF  li.'\d  variable  luck, 
for  a  time  he  won  largely,  Ijm:  ijushing  it,  the  ir 
evi table  rake  soon  begun  t'^*  draw  in  his  XajKr 
leons — at  last  two  rouleaus  were  left,  these  he 
staked  boldly  on  the  red,  the  card  was  turned  and 
he  had  nothing.  It  was  done  in  the  spirit  of  tac 
gallant  Marquis  of  Montvosc,  who  said, 

He  either  feurs  his  futc  too  rnucli. 

Or  hiR  deserts  arc  small, 
Who  daros  not  put  it  to  the  touch 

To  win  or  lose  it  all — 

a  sentiment  about  as  dangerous  for  any  y-'iuj;: 
gentleman  to  cai'ry  with  him  to  rouj€-d-vO'i, 
as  the  worst  of  Ivochefoucauld'e  maxims  applie'i 
to  tho  affairs  of  life.  The  ruined  man,  howe\cr. 
turned  away  with  an  easy  air  of  nonchalance  anU 
a  sprightly  air  of  the  opera — he  was  huminiii;:  /' 
segrctto  per  esse  fdke  1  Perhaps  he  was  not  yet 
wholly  mined,  that  was  to  come.  One  vi<i:'ir 
to  Monsieur  Benazet's  liank,  who  had  formerly 
occupied  my  chanil)er  at  the  Hoid  Uinfch,  left  \s- 
hind  him  in  pencil  mark  on  the  wall  of  the  nK»iu, 
a  curt  but  expressive  record  of  his  own  fall,  'whl«.li 
ran  thus — 

Jjtindi,  plii'S  4,(KH)  francs. 
Mardi,  mi  nun  5,260  francs. 
Mercredi.  plus  9,113  frano. 
JeudL  plus  2,500  francs. 
Vendrediy  minus  4,300  fraiu-. 
Samedi,  pins  8,G00  francs. 
Dimanchfj  minus  o5,(X)0  frano. 

There  was  nothing  more  than  this :  no  \\vn\  "1 
warning  to  those  who  should  come  after  hiiu  h< 
beware  of  the  Oonversation-IIaus,  tho  days  of  the 
week  and  tlie  figures  with  plus  and  minus  before 
them  told  the  whole  story.  The  sufferer  ha'l 
been  a  Frenchman — this  was  all  that  could  1)0  in- 
ferred, and  conjecture  led  me  to  fancy  it  wa^  M. 
de  Florae,  perhaps,  and  that  fatal  Dimanchc  ^.i* 
his  Moscow. 

But  there  is  other  gambling  going  on  at  Baden, 
look  you,  besides  what  is  done  at  rxnige-ti-noir 
and  roulette  J  and  other  persons  there  than  Beua- 
zet  that  have  designs  on  the  money  of  the  ridr 
young  noblemen  who  spend  their  dog-days  at  th ' 
Ifoiel  dc  Rus^c.  There  is  a  sort  of  play  in  wbifl 
the  rouge  of  brilliant  complexions  and  the  noii' " 
dangerous  03-08  are  brought  to  bear  upen  uunia'" 
ried  gentlemen  with  great  titles  and  large  estate, 
in  which  young  ladies  arc  set  a  twirling  in  th-^ 
ball-room  by  elderly  aunto,  just  a 3  the  little  ivcry 
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hall  i«  spun  around  the  roulette  table  by  the 
rroupier.  and  eventually  drop  into  the  arms  of 
Tvealthy  Lords  at  the  end  of  the  Baden  season, 
when  the  aantj$  aforesaid,  in  lieu  of  nun^  tlhnii- 
'/".  may  indeed  declare  "  Messiew.f,  h  }nt  est 
jinf.'-  As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  is  ac- 
virapli^lied,  ride  "The  Newcome?." 

There  is  a  wonderful  old  castle  in  ruins  un  the 
^iiuimit  of  a  hill,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Ba- 
'loii,  which  you  may  reach  in  a  carriage  though 
the  walk  to  it  is  easy  and  delightful,  and  it  Ih  a 

■  kXU:t  way  of  spending  a  morning  to  go  there,  than 
playing  billiards  or  sauntering  through  the  Con- 

■  <  r-^ation-IIaus,  or  even  buying  knick-knacks  from 
Lo  pretty  little  Tyrolese  girl  in  the  peaked  hat 
III  velvet  boddice  who  keeps  a  table  under  one 
:  liif^  trees  in  tlie  public  square.  This  castle  was 
rip^nally  the  seat  of  the  lords  of  Baden  in  times 

-  .en  tliore  ciisted  a  necessity  for  tlie  amplest 

i'.'aD5  of  defence  against  the  predatory  warfare 

f  the  potty  sovereigns  in  their  neighborhood. 
II  ro   thev  were  as    secure  as   stone  walla  and 

""enj,th  of  posititui  could  make  them,  though  the 
uQount  of  laliour  that  must  have  been  required 
f  Construct  so  extensive  and  massive  a  work 
'(s.'uld  suffice  in  our  time  to  build  a  hundred  miles 
"i'  railway.  During  the  war  of  the  Palatinate, 
'  c  French  laid  this  castle  in  ruins.     Rude,  mod- 

ni  vtoj.s  of  wood  have  been  put  up  to  afford  tlic 
'  ^i!.»r  the  means  of  ascending  to  the  top  of  the 

nir.ibHng  battlement^,  some  two  hundred  feet 

•  v«»  the  foundation  stone,  from  which  the  view 

>  very  commanding.     The  dark  mavises  of  the 

Ijlark  Forest  contrast  most  beautifully  with  the 

*  iviure  t)f  the  intervening  valley  and  the  many 
.rti.ijlul  objects  that  occupy  the  foreground. 
n:7re  far  below,  too,  is  the  straight  line  of  the 
.  lilway,  and  as  a  train  shoots  along  the  track,  we 

iSvc  the  past  and  the  present  brought  together 
'••r  contemplation.     You  saw  nothing  like  that, 

M  gontlemen,  you  who  inhabited  this  stately 
T^un^ion  and  whose  escutcheon  yet  remains  in 
•ti»ne  over  the  entrance,  amid  all  the  pomps  of 
>uar  medieval  greatness — the  best  of  your  char- 
u'''r.-<  could  not  move  so  fast,  there  were  no  such 
•  '1 '^iSiil  images  of  power  and  of  the  iron  strength 
'f  man\s  will  in  your  ghostly  old  days,  though 
Miu  vaunted  your  puissance  so  much  as  the  mas- 
ten}  of  the  earth.  Could  you  rise  from  the  dust 
:n  which  you  have  lain  these  four  hundred  years, 
y«.ia  would  find  a  modem  blacksmith  more  than  a 
match  for  you ! 

The  modern  palace  of  the  Dukes  t>f  Baden  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  level  with  the  tops  of  the 
highlit  houses  in  the  town,  and  immediately 
"verlooking  them.  A  walk  of  ten  minutes  from 
the  ConYersation-Haus,  continually  ascending 
^teps,  will  take  one  to  it  It  is  called  das  neue 
C:aIocs  or  the  ITlsw  OastUy  though  it  wag  built  as 


far  back  as  1471.  A  curious  old  fossil  of  a 
guardsman  acts  as  cirtronc  and  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  five  silber  groschen  will  show  you  through 
the  rooms  in  which  there  is  really  nothing  to  see 
but  flashy  furniture  and  ancestral  portraits  of 
defunct  Margraves.  The  dungeons  connected 
with  the  Schloss,  however,  are  interesting  from 
their  extemtand  the  traditions  bclonrrinjr  to  them. 
They  are  many  feet  under  ground  and  are  reach- 
ed by  a  winding  staircase  of  stone,  though  origi- 
nally prisoners  were  let  do\N-n  into  them  by  a 
windlass  through  a  perpendicular  shaft  from  the 
upper  stories  of  the  castle.  Ponderous  blocks  of 
stone  moving  upon  pivots  serve  as  doors  to  these 
dreadful  apartments.  Here  sat  in  former  times 
the  S^^crt't  IVihnnal  or  Vehnujcricht  of  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  given  so  startling  a  description 
in  Anne  of  Geierstein.  The  most  fearful  of  all 
the  modes  of  punishment  employed  by  this  soci- 
ety was  conducted  in  one  of  these  subterranean 
chambers.  It  was  known  as  the  KUs  of  (he  Vir- 
fjin.  The  victim  of  this  sentence  was  brought 
into  the  room,  at  one  end  of  wliich  stood  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  which  he  was  desired  to  kiss.  As  he 
approached  very  near  the  imagc^  an  unseen  trap- 
door fell  beneatli  his  weight,  precipitating  him  to 
a  great  depth  below  where  immense  wheels  set 
round  with  lancets  were  continually  revolving. 
Such  were  the  practices  of  Baden  in  tho  Middle 
Ages.  I  am  not  very  sure  that,  between  tho  gjun- 
blcrs  ai#l  tho  flirts,  the  moral  tone  of  the  ]>la('c 
has  boon  much  improved  since,  though  tlic  Bui- 
.scr  dr.  in  Vicn/c  exists  no  more  and  (!nu»ltif»s  of  a 
different  kind  arc  now  resorted  to. 

We  nuulo  an  excnrsion  one  day  from  Baden  to 
Straaburg  to  sec  the  (.'athedral.  The  weather 
was  favorable,  the  time  reciuired  to  perform  the 
distance  three  hours,  and  about  eleven  o'clock, 
after  a  pleasant  ride  through  a  highly  cultivated 
country,  we  reached  Kehl,  some  three  miles  off, 
where  we  took  an  omnibus  and  crossed  the  Rhine 
on  a  bridge  of  boats  from  which  the  tall  spire  of 
the  cathedral  was  distinctly  recognizable.  Sud- 
denly, just  as  we  had  left  the  bridge  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  the  omnibus  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
building  with  the  imperial  eagle  of  France  stuck 
up  over  it.  All  at  once  it  occurred  to  us,  that, 
not  having  tliought  of  entering  the  French  terri- 
tory in  visiting  Strasburg,  we  had  left  our  pass- 
ports behind  us.  A  gentleman  in  a  cocked  hat 
and  scarlet  pantaloons  came  to  the  door  of  the 
vehicle  and  commenced  examining  the  passports 

of  our  fellow  passengers.    Soon  he  came  to  I) . 

A  short  dialogue  ensued. 

Gciillcman  in  the  cocked  hat, — Monsieur,  votre 
passeport. 

D .  {somewhat  (?i'sc(>?icer/tY?.  )■- M on «^icur,je 

n'  en  ai  pas. 
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OenUeman  in  the  cocked  hat. — Alors,  Monsieur, 
il  faat  descendre. 

There  was  no  arguing  the  matter  with  the  gen- 
darme and  so  we  got  out.  Such  of  my  readers 
as  have  looked  over  the  continental  tour  of  Messrs. 
Brown,  Jones  and  Bobinson  have  seen  us  as  we 
appeared  on  that  memorable  occasion.  Brown 
swore  wicked  oaths  in  bad  French,  Jones  expos- 
tulated, Robinson  explained.  The  explanation, 
being  simply  that  we  were  inoffensive  American 
citizens  who  had  no  wish  whatever  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  French  empire  but  merely  de- 
sired to  see  Strasburg  Cathedral  and  eat  a  Stras- 
burg  pie,  directly  afler  accomplishing  which  it 
was  our  intention  to  return  to  Baden  whence  we 
had  come — at  length  satisfied  the  official  who 
nevertheless  took  down  an  accurate  description 
of  our  persons  which  was  forwarded  by  telegraph 
to  Paris.  We  were  then  permitted  to  re-enter 
the  omnibus,  but  not  before  the  other  passengers 
had  devoted  us  to  the  infernal  gods.  It  was  ra- 
pidly approaching  the  hour  of  noon  when  the 
full  machinery  of  the  remarkable  clock  of  Stras- 
burg is  set  in  motion  and  every  moment  of  delay 
diminished  the  chance  of  seeing  its  midday  per- 
formances. I  am  quite  sure  that  we  should  have 
met  with  little  difficulty  on  account  of  the  pass- 
ports had  it  not  been  for  a  hat  which  D—- —  had 
purchased  in  Wiesbaden — a  sort  of  burnt-ombre 
coloured  sombrero  which  combined  all  the  diabo- 
lism of  the  hats  of  Guy  Faux  and  Fra  Diavolo— 
it  was  a  most  preposterous,  inflammatory,  disor- 
ganizing hat — a  hat  that  would  have  been  matter 
of  aggravation  with  a  jury  for  any  charge  proved 
upon  its  wearer,  and  it  fully  warranted  the  gen- 
darme in  taking  D for  a  Thug,  a  filibus- 
ter or  Signer  Mazzini. 

In  spite  of  the  detention  at  the  frontier  we  en- 
tered the  Cathedral  at  ten  minutes  before  twelve. 
The  crowd  had  already  begun  to  assemble  before 
the  clock,  which  is  not  elevated  in  the  tower  with 
the  dial  exposed  to  view  from  without,  as  I  had 
supposed,  but  which  occupies  one  of  the  side 
chapels  of  the  interior.  Punctually  at  the  hour, 
a  little  door  opened  upon  a  sort  of  gallery  run- 
ning across  the  face  of  the  clock  and  out  came 
the  apostles,  each  one  striking,  as  he  passed,  with 
a  small  hammer  upon  a  silvery  bell.  Then  a 
child  hitting  on  the  right  hand  reversed  an  hour 
gloss,  and  a  cock,  seemingly  of  the  Cochin-China 
species,  flapped  its  wings  and  crowed  from  the 
top,  and  Father  Time  nodded  appr^al  and  the 
show  was  done.  There  was  a  large  (company  to 
vritnesB  it,  but  a  greater  humbug  I  never  wish  to 
sec.  The  apostles  and  the  child  and  the  Shan- 
ghai and  Father  Time  have  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  machinery  of  the  tlrae-pieco,  and 
but  for  the  intervention  of  four  or  five  dirty 
little  boys,  whom  we  saw  go  behind  the  case  just 


before  the  hour,  would  have  been  silent  and  mo- 
tionless. As  a  puppet-show,  it  did  not  comptn 
with  Punch  as  he  may  be  seen  any  day  in  th« 
streets  of  London. 

Strasburg  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world.  With 
less  of  detail  than  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  the 
effect  of  the  interior  is  perhaps  more  imposing. 
The  stone  is  of  a  dark  brown  similar  to  that  of 
Trinity  church.  New  York,  and  the  vast  columni 
of  it  that  support  the  vaulted  roof  rise  almost  into 
obscurity,  so  dim  is  the  light  admitted  through 
the  gorgeous  windows.  One  of  these,  circular  b 
form  and  forty-three  feat  in  diameter,  is  a  dream 
of  glory.  We  loitered  some  time  in  hashed  and 
tranquil  admiration  of  its  grandeur  and  beauty, 
and  when  I  awoke  late  that  evening  at  the  rail- 
way station  in  Baden  it  was  from  a  vision  of  ca- 
thedral arches  and  cathedral  aisles  stained  ami 
checkered  with  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  gradually 
dissolving  into  a  primeval  autumnal  forest  of  my 
naUve  land,  the  sunset,  rosy  and  golden,  tangled 
amid  ita  interlacing  branches  and  slanting  along 
its  russet  glades. 


THE  STRANGER. 


BY    GEO.    E.    8ENSENET. 

lo  a  paUce  §o  cold  and  desolaU, 

Came  a  stranger  to  dwell,  you  see  ; 
And  lo !  from  out  of  the  mbied  fate 
Soon  sallied  a  train  with  looks  elate. 
Now,  who  could  this  Stranger  be  f 

From  the  halls  of  the  palace,  all  the  day, 

Rose  the  strains  of  a  jubilee ; 
And  to  musical  rhymea  fled  the  miaotee  awar. 
From  the  time  that  be  took  on  himself  the  swsj 

Ah!  who  could  This  Stranger  be  T 

The  zeph>  rs  stole  by  with  animaie  soond, 

And  the  reigning  Graces  were  three ; 
And  many  fair  beauties  were  seen  around. 
In  place  of  the  dismal  ruins  that  frown*d  : 
Comp,  who  could  this  Stranger  be  1 

Tlie  might  of  the  palace  wai  not  ns  etron^r 

As  in  other  dayp,  I  agree ; 
What  Vandal  horde  could  dream  of  wrong 
To  such  a  blithe  and  innocent  throng : 

Oh  *  who  could  this  Stranger  be  T 

Out  ol  the  puriais,  around,  above. 

Shone  the  light  of  perpetual  glee ; 
And  in  letters  of  fiame,  in  a  deep  akove. 
Was  traced  in  mystical  characters— Lots  : 
!>•  yoy  kaow  who  (his  Stranger  couW  be ' 
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A  KINGDOM  MORTGAGED. 

UQCIL  TD  "  TBI  LAST  DATS  OF  QASTOX   PffOBBUB." 

CHAPTSR   1. 

\ 

MKSSIRB  BSPAIKQ  DS  LTOK. 

For  those  kind  readers  who  have  followed 
uj  in  our  chronicle  of  the  events  attending 
the  last  hours  of  the  great  Count  of  Foiz, 
we  sgain  open  the  volume  of  that  eventful 
past  for  the  purpose  of  narrating  the  progress 
and  conclusion  of  the  negotiation  for  the  pos* 
sesiioQ  of  the  lands  of  Foix  and  Bearn. 

It  will  he  recollected  that  the  Viscount  of 
Chateaubonhad  been  successful  in  his  scheme 
to  wrest  from  Evan  the  inheritance,  and  that 
in  the  very  crisis  of  things,  a  messenger  from 
the  King  of  France,  had  arrived,  laying  claim 
00  the  part  of  his  master  to  the  lands  of 
Foil. 

This  claim  it  appeared  upon  a  further 
bearing  of  the  Knight's  message,  rested  upon 
a  loan  by  the  King  of  France  to  the  Count 
of  Foiz  of  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  golden 
crowns,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  King- 
dom or  Countship  of  Foix  was  regularly 
mortgaged. 

Fort  moment  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubon 
atood  appaUed  by  the  struggle  which  he  fore- 
ttw,  and  drew  back  from  the  contest  with 
u  adversary  so  powerful.  But  his  courage, 
and  above  dl,  his  cunning  did  not  leave  him. 
He  sent  a  messenger  in  haste  to  a  celebrated 
Koight-negotiator  Messire  Espaing  de  Lyon 
to  meet  him  at  St.  Gaudens:  and  on  the 
third  day  after,  Messire  Espaing  de  Lyon, 
accompanied  by  Sir  Roger  D'Espagne,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door  of  his  apartment. 

Th«  Knight  was  a  man  of  from  fifty  five  to 
^Ji  with  fine  eyes,  grey  hair  and  a  black 
beard  and  mustache.  His  stature  was  above 
the  middle  height  and  his  limbs  still  robust 
uid  vigorous. 

Sir  Roger  D'Espagne  entered  the  room 
side  by  side  with  the  Knight  and  said  to  the 
Viscoont, 

"  Hy  Lord,  here  is  Messire  Espaing  de 
Lyon  whom  you  wished  so  much  to  see." 

"Ah  Messire  Espaing  and  myself  are  old 
friends,'*  said  the  Viscount  cordially  pressing 


his  hand,  <*  and  like  a  true  friend  I  have 
called  upon  him  in  ray  need." 

<*  My  Lord,"  replied  the  Knight  who  re- 
laxed in  nothing  from  his  imposing  gravity, 
"  I  am  at  your  service." 

*'  To  think  how  vexatious  it  is,"  said  the 
Viscount,  "  that  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of 
grasping  the  Earl's  coronet  it  is  snatched 
from  me !  These  commissioners  have  pre- 
tended to  grant  me  time  to  send  to  Paris,  but 
'tis  a  mockery." 

'*  Messire,'*  said  Sir  Roger,  whose  noble 
countenance  was  lit  up  with  pleasure  at 
meeting  his  old  friend  Espaing,  "  I  thought 
I  had  promised  to  undertake  this  for  you. 
Surely  such  honorable  men  as  the  King's 
commissioners  will  not  break  their  word 
when  it  is  once  given." 

"  Ah  Messire  Roger,  you  misunderstand 
me !  I  meant  to  say  that  the  King  will  never 
abandon  his  claim." 

"Ah  Messire  the  Viscount,  permit  me  to 
say  that  you  are  altogether  mistaken.  The 
King  is  a  noble  and  honorable  gentleman,  he 
will  never  commit  an  injustice.  But  I  will 
leave  you,  as  you  have  doubtless  much  to 
say  to  Messire  Espaing." 

And  bowing  the  Knight  left  the  chamber. 

When  Sir  Roger  had  disappeared  the  Vis- 
count turned  to  Espaing  and  smiled. 

"Did  you  see,  my  dear  Sire  Espaing?" 
said  he. 

"  What  my  Lord  ?"  asked  the  Knight. 

"  How  confident  our  cousin  is  of  succeed- 
ing in  this  weighty  afiair." 

'*  Doubtless  he  has  reason,  Messire." 

The  Viscount  looked  at  the  Knight  from 
the  comers  of  his  eyes  and  interrupting  him; 

"  Sire  Espaing,"  he  said,  *<  I  have  no  great 
reliance  on  his  promises."  *'  Are  they  too 
fine,  Messire,  these  promises  ?" 

*<  Yes,  he  is  too  sanguine,  far  too  sanguine, 
I  am  not  pleased." 

"  But,  Messire,"  replied  the  Knight,  '*  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  ardor  of  which  you 
complain  is  in  your  service.  Why  then  do 
you  find  fault  with  it?" 

The  Viscount  smiled. 

''  Sir  Roger  thinks,"  said  he,  ''  that  I  will 
resume  possession  of  the  county  of  Foix  on 
the  mere  payment  of  60,000  crowns,  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage." 

'*  With  interest^-^why  not  Messire  ?" 
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''Oh|  Sire  Espaing,  I  thought  that  a  man 
who  has  managed  so  many  delicate  intrig- 
nes,  such  as  yourself,  would  have  understood 
this  matter  more  easily.'' 

*'  So  many  delicate  intrigues  !  How  do 
you  mean,  my  Lord/'  asked  the  Knight 
suddenly  becoming  very  attentive. 

"  I  mean/'  said  the  Viscount  smiling, 
"  that  I  do  not  rate  the  Sire  de  Lyon  at  the 
value  of  a  mere  breaker  of  lances.  You 
have  been  a  diplomatist,  chevalier." 

*A  diplomatist — for  whom?"  asked  the 
Knight,  without  a  muscle  of  his  face  chang- 
ing its  expression. 

"  For  the  Count  de  Foix." 

"For  the  Count!" 

*'  At  Avignon  and  elsewhere." 

"My  dear  Viscount,"  said  the  Knight, 
"you  are  well  informed.  You  have,  however, 
fallen  into  a  mistake  very  natural  to  one  who 
only  receives  reports  from  others.  I  bought 
at  Avignon  the  best  of  the  Camargne  horses 
which  the  market  afibrded,  and  as  these 
were  for  Monseigneur  Gaston,  your  mistake 
as  I  said  is  very  natural." 

"  Oh!  ah!  indeed!  1  see  that  I  have  been  de- 
ceived by  some  idle  informant.  He  carried 
his  idle  report  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  had 
gone  to  Avignon  on  business  which  required 
the  most  delicate  powers  of  negotiation.  But 
to  return  to  what  I  was  saying.  The  Sire 
D'Espagne  is  far  too  sanguine.  He  does  not 
know  that  tht  King  of  France  is  surrounded 
with  a  flock  of  ravenous  wolves" — 

"  Wolves  ?" — "  Or  vultures  as  you  please. 
Their  names  are  Clisson,  Nostaign,  Berri  and 
Orleans." 

"  Well  Messire." 

"  Well  these  vultures  are  to  be  gorged  with 
food,  put  to  sleep  since  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved." 

"  Yes  my  lord." 

"  The  duke  of  Berri  above  all.  If  his  in- 
fluence is  nc  t  used  in  our  favor  it  will  be 
against  us.  Ah  cursed,  cursed  duke,"  he 
murmured,  "  you  married  my  betrothed." 

"  Was  the  lady  of  Boulogne  your  be- 
trothed ?" 

"  The  lady  of  Boulogne !  who  spoke  of 
her?" 

"  You,  yourself  in  a  whisper." 

The  Viscount  frowned. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  he  said,  "  do  you  spy  out 


my  looks  and  my  words  uttered  only  to  my- 
self ?" 

The  Knight  drew  back  haughtily. 

''  Ah,  Sir  Espagne,'  said  the  Viscount  sroi> 
ling,  "  do  not  look  so  much  insulted.  I 
know  I  am  a  rash  speaker  and  if  I  have  of- 
fended you,  pardon  me.  Why  should  I  fear 
to  speak  my  inmost  thoughts  before  a  friend 
so  faithful  as  yourself,  a  man  of  the  old  race 
of  Charles  V.  which  is  now  alas  disappear- 
ing  to  give  place  to  crafty  calculators  and 
venal  politicians."  The  Knight  made  no  re- 
ply. 

"  Behold  an  instance  of  what  I  say.  1 
have  a  just  claim  on  Foix  when  the  mort> 
gage  of  60,000  crowns  is  discharged.  And 
yet  before  I  get  possession,  I  shall  have  to 
spend  half  of  that  sum  in  bribes.  Justice 
must  be  bought,  oflicers  are  venal,  the  devil 
directs  their  transactions,  fraud  and  craft 
have  taken  the  place  of  honesty  and  plain 
dealing." 

The  Knight  listened  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience to  this  harangue  and  made  no  reply. 

"Is  it  not  so  Sir  JGspaing ?"  said  the  Vis- 
count. 

"  It  is  my  Lord." 

"  And  our  cousin  Roger  in  the  openne?? 
and  nobility  of  his  disposition  has  never 
dreamt  of  this  state  of  things.  Clisson  he 
says  is  too  honest,  La  Rivierie  too  just,  and 
the  King  above  all  too  noble  to  commit  thi^ 
iniquity.  Alas,  he  has  not  taken  thought  of 
those  bottomless  gulfs  called  Berri  and  (>r- 
leans  which  swallow  up  all  things." 

*'  It  is  true,  those  dukes  are  venal." 

"And  that  was  why  I  sent  for  you,  dear 
Messire  Espaing.  I  have  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  your  ability,  your  devotedness  ami 
above  all  of  your  knowledge  of  men." 

**  Many  thanks  for  your  good  opinion,  my 
Lord." 

"  You  have  not  understood  me,  Sir  Espa- 
ing, I  think,"  said  the  Viscount  visibly  an- 
noyed. 

'*You  wish  me  to  undertake  this  busi- 
ness," said  the  Knight  as  if  that  had  beei. 
decided  by  the  first  words  the  Viscount  ha«i 
uttered. 

*'  Yes,  yes,  ray  dear  Sire  de  Lyon.  By  m' 
doing  you  will  oblige  me  so  that  I  can  refus/^ 
you  nothing." 

"  Ah  then  how  can  I  display  my  gratitude- 
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You  OTeiwIielm  me  with  obligation  which  I 
ihall  never  be  able  to  repay." 
"So  much  the  better  my  Lord  will  it  suit 


me." 

"And  me  also ;  for  is  it  not  rather  a  plea* 
;iure  than  otherwise  to  be  indebted  to  the 
brave  chevalier  de  Lyon  ?" 

"My  Lord  my  instructions  ifyou  please," 
.-aid  the  Knight  unmoved  by  these  flattering 
words. 

'•  I  wish  you  Messire  Espaing  to  speak  as 
my  representative  in  this  matter  before  the 
King's  council,  but  in  the  meanwhile  you 
vill  not  neglect  to  gain  over  those  who  in- 
fluence the  members.  The  chief  of  these 
:>  the  duke  of  Berri.'' 

'I  am  then  to  offer  him  a  bribe  in  iorm  ?" 

"Does  your  conscience  object  Sire  Espa- 
■ng?" 

"Not  at  all  Messire." 

"  Do  not  fear  then.  The  good  Duke  will 
-jon  ^ve  you  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
Tour  money." 

'^^nd  what  sum  ?" 

'Here  is  ten  thousand  golden  crowns,  and 
<iy  my  dear  Messire  Espaing,  you  will  pass 
-trough  Auvergne.  Be  good  enough  to  de- 
iiver  this  letter  to  the  Sire  de  Carnac.  It 
^ill  open  his  doors  to  you." 

'Good,  my  Lord."  said  the  Knight  taking 
the  letter  from  the  table  '«  and  these  sacks?" 

"They  contain  as  I  said  ten  thousand 
:rowns.    It  is  enough  is  it  not  ?" 

"I  imagine  so."—'*  So  that  all  is  said." 

"But  one  thing.  Where  docs  this  Sire 
oe  Carnac  live?'' 

"Between  Clermont  and  Mauriac.  Be  tran- 
quil. He  is  known  far  and  near.  He  is  one 
^f  my  friends." 

"Good,"  said  the  Knight.  '- 1  have  now 
^iie  honor  of  bidding  your  lordship  good  day. 
I  >hall  set  out  to-morrow." 

And  saluting  the  Viscount,  Sire  Espaing 
f^e  Lyon  left  the  room. 

On  the  same  day  D*Arthou  despatched 
Basque,  his  squire  to  the  town  of  Tournay 
where  Evan  had  stopped  with  a  letter  for  the 
young  man. 

On  the  same  evening  Evan  arrived  at  St. 
Uudens,  and  stopped  at  the  inn  where  Sire 
Espaing  de  Lyon  and  D'Arthon  had  taken  up 
their  lodgings. 

VoK  XXI--40 


CHAPTER  II 

HOW  TUE  TRAVELLERS  3IET  WITH  A  KNIQHT  WHO 
PRAYED  AT  THE  TOMB  or  TUE  COUN'T  D'aUIAG- 
N'AC. 

The  advice  of  the  Count  of  Arinagnac,  if 
it  was  that  of  an  enemy  pas  nevertheless 
wholesome  and  judicious.  Evan  determined 
to  accompany  the  Knight-envoys  on  their 
journey  to  the  court  of  France.  D'Arthon 
who  had  divined  every  thing  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Viscount's  messenger  at  La  Ledre  the 
estate  of  Sire  Espaing,  had  already  come  to 
the  same  determination,  for  what  reason  he 
would  not  take  the  trouble,  apparently,  to  in- 
form his  friend. 

Thus  it  happened  then  that  when  the  two 
Knights  Sire  Espaing  de  Lyon  and  Sire 
Roger  set  out  on  their  journey  followed  by 
six  men-at-arms,  a  precaution  very  necessary 
in  those  days,  our  two  friends  were  also  of 
the  party  each  followed  by  his  squire. 

The  travellers  left  St.  Gaudens,  and  skir- 
ing  the  Garonne  passed  through  Toulouse, 
and  the  district  of  Avignon  and  on  the  same 
day  arrived  at  the  city  of  Rhodez. 

The  hostelry  where  the  Knights  and  their 
attendants  stopped  was  scarcely  an  arrow's 
flight  from  the  cathedral,  and  when  they  had 
engaged  apartments  and  seen  their  horses 
well  provided  for,  as  was  then  customary, 
the  four  men  went  to  hear  mass. 

They  entered  the  church  just  as  the  ser- 
vice was  finished  and  as  the  devotees  with 
eyes  bent  piously  to  the  ground  were  slowly 
moving  towards  the  doors  through  the  aisles 
which  were  gradually  being  wrapped  in  the 
gloom  of  evening. 

When  their  prayers  had  been  v  said  in 
front  of  the  altar  and  just  as  they  were 
about  to  leave  the  cathedral,  Messire  Espaing 
said  to  his  companions ; 

''  See  there,  that  is  the  tomb  of  the  Seig- 
neur D'Armagnac,  of  valiant  memory.  Let 
us  not  neglect  offering  up  a  prayer  for  his 
soul  gentlemen,  though  he  did  give  INIcssirc 
Gaston  Phcebus  infinite  vexation." 

"  Is  it  the  marble  tomb,"  asked  Sir  Roger. 
'*  with  a  full  length  effigy  of  an  armed  war- 
rior ?" 

"  The  same.  1  recognize  his  helmet.  It 
was  peculiar/' 
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''  And  the  man  himself  also,  faith." 

'*  Do  you  object  to  offer  a  prayer  for  the 
enemy  of  Messire  Gaston,  Seigneur  Roger?" 

"  God  forbid  !  He  is  dead  and  his  enmi- 
ty with  him.    May  his  soul  rest  in  peace." 

"  Reftneseai  in  pace  r'  repeated  Espaing 
piously  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"And  does  not  Christ  bid  us  love  and 
pray  for  our  enemies?"  "I  have  heard 
as  much  Messire  Roger/'  said  Espaing, 
<*  and  as  we  have  arrived  at  the  shrine  let 
us  obey  the  holy  precept  if  you  please." 

And  kneeling  down  before  the  marble  ef- 
figy, the  old  Knight  offered  up  his  prayer. 

The  three  Knights  followed  his  example. 

When  Sire  Espaing  rose  up,  he  saw  for 
the  first  time  a  Knight,  who  kneeling  in  the 
shadow  of  the  shrine  was  praying  like  him- 
self for  the  soul  of  the  Count. 

Partly  on  account  of  the  deepening  gloom, 
partly  because  the  strange  Knight  covered 
his  face  with  his  gauntleted  hands.  Sire  Es- 
paing was  unable  to  see  his  countenance. 

His  armor  was  different  from  the  sort 
then  worn  by  French  Knights  and  was 
rather  of  a  Spanish  or  Moorish  m  ake .  By  his 
side  hung  a  scabbard  of  camel's  hair  tipt 
with  silver,  and  the  sword  which  belonged  to 
this  sheath  and  which  now  stood  erect  against 
the  tomb  that  its  owner  might  have  the  cross 
handle  before  him  while  offering  his  prayer, 
was  as  peculiar  as  the  armor.  It  was  a  long 
Arab  or  Bedouin  blade,  two-handed,  with  a 
waving  edge  or  rather  edges,  and  provided 
with  channels  in  the  centre  for  allowing  the 
blood  to  escape  when  a  straightforward  thrust 
was  made. 

Sir  Roger  had  scarcely  finished  his  scru- 
tiny and  his  companions  their  prayer  when 
the  unknown  Knight  rose  from  his  knees. 
He  was  above  the  mean  height,  strong  in 
frame,  and  with  limbs  such  a^  promise  at  the 
>ame  time  agility  and  vigor.  His  counte- 
nance, as  much  as  could  be  seen  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  visor,  was  burnt  like  an 
Arab's,  and  a  beard  of  unusual  size  and  ful- 
ness entirely  concealed  his  mouth.  The 
Knight  might  have  been  about  the  age  of 
forty. 

AU  which  we  have  described  Sir  Roger 
remarked  in  the  space  of  a  moment. 

The  strange  Knight  saluted  the  travellers 
and  slowly  went  towards  the  church-door 


where  his  horse  awaited  him,  held  by  a  sin- 
gle attendant.  The  Knights  then  saw  him 
mount  and  ride  away. 

On  the  first  view  of  his  countenance  Evan 
had  uttered  an  exclamation  which  died  away 
in  the  hollow  of  his  helmet.  He  now  said 
to  his  companions; 

'*  Gentlemen  do  you  know  this  Knight- 
devotee  ?" 

''  I  always  remember  faces,"  said  Espaing, 
*'  I  have  not  met  this  one  ever  before." 

"  And  yet,"  continued  Evan,  "this  man 
is  not  so  obscure  that  his  countenance  should 
appear  strange  to  one  so  widely  acquainted 
as  yourself  Messire  Espaing." 

"  So  it  is,"  replied  the  Knight  with  a  ges- 
ture of  his  hand,  "  but  do  you  know  tins 
man?" 

"Most  certainly  it  is  that  arch-pillager 
Captain  Le  Moresque." 

"Captain  Le  Moresque!  and  praying! 
My  faith  dear  Evan  that  is  some  resemblance 
which  deceives  you." 

"  Not  so  Messire;  come,  perhaps  we  shall 
overtake  him  ;  I  will  then  prove  what  I  say 
by  accosting  him." 

"Well  then  come,  we  shall  see." 

They  left  the  cathedral.  The  strange 
Knight  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER   III. 


WHAT     UAITENED 


TO      EVAN 
AVICSOX. 


AT      THE     CITT     OT 


This  was  the  narrative  which  Evan  rela- 
ted to  D' Arthon  to  do  away  with  the  monot- 
ony of  the  road  as  they  went  along  side  by 
side,  fifty  yards  behind  the  two  elder  Knights 
and  their  escort. 

"  I  set  out  then  from  Villeueuve  for  Avig- 
non," continued  Evan,  "  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, just  as  the  sun  began  to  shine  on  the 
towers  of  the  city  and  the  bridge  over  ihr 
Rhone,  and  here  happened  the  adventure 
which  I  promised  to  relate  to  you.  I  bad 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  bridgr 
when  [  heard  loud  cries  before  me.  I  looked 
up  and  saw  a  litter  drawn  along  by  two  furi- 
ous horses  and  followed  by  an  old  chevalier 
who  had  uttered  the  cries  which  had  made 
me  raise   my  head.    The  horses  went  at 
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head-long  speed,  and  the  litter  was  violently 
(lashed  against  the  low  parapet  of  the  bridge 
at  every  bound  they  made,  so  that  it  was 
perfectly  plain  that  if  the  animals  were  not 
arrested  the  litter  and  its  occupant  would  be 
trodden  under  foot  and  destroyed.  The 
horses  were  bays  of  great  size  and  they 
seemed  lashed  int&  madness.  For  a  moment 
I  was  afraid,  I  felt  myself  tremble,  and  my 
heart  grew  cold.  However,  a  thought  like 
lightning  told  me  that  none  but  invalids  used 
this  sort  of  litter,  and  to  have  hesitated  would 
have  tarnished  my  honor.  I  awaited  their 
coming,  gathered  all  my  strength  and  caught 
the  foremost  horse  by  his  bit.  He  suddenly 
stopped,  reared  erect  and  fell  across  the 
par^t  drawing  the  remaining  horse  and 
the  litter  with  him  into  the  river. 

"As  it  fell  I  heard  a  terrible  cry,  ''my 
daughter!"  and  turning  my  eyes  I  saw  the 
old  cavalier,  who  seemed  with  his  pale  face 
and  clasped  hands,  to  be  suddenly  turned 
into  a  statue  of  horror.  His  startling  eyes 
vere  fixed  upon  the  litter  which  by  a  mira- 
cle had  fallen  in  its  natural  posture.  The 
two  horses  drew  it  swiftly  along,  making  vio* 
lent  efforts  to  break  their  harnesses.  I  only 
saw  the  beseeching  look  of  the  old  man  and 
this  made  me  leap  from  the  bridge  and  swim 
towards  the  litter.  In  ten  minutes  I  reached 
it,  and  in  as  many  more  I  had  cut  the  harness 
with  Molart*s  assistance  and  freed  the  strug- 
gling horses.  Don't  let  him  know  that  I 
have  mentioned  his  conduct  in  this  affair ; 
his  Gascon  self-sufficiency  would  be  insuf- 
ferable. To  continue,  however.  While  the 
horses  were  swimming  down  the  current, 
the  litter  pushed  by  the  arms  of  two  good 
twimmers approached  the  shore.  The  stream 
is,  however,  as  you  know,  very  strong  here 
and  we  were  carried  down  so  far  that  on 
reaching  the  bank  I  was  ready  to  faint  with 
exhaustion.  I  sat  down  a  moment  and 
rested  and  then  went  and  opened  the  cur- 
tains of  the  litter.  I  saw  a  girl  of  seventeen 
vho  had  fainted.  Figure  to  yourself,  the 
face  of  a  beautiful  child,  with  a  pale  com- 
plexion from  which  every  drop  of  blood  had 
flown,  the  whole  surrounded  bv  dark  locks, 
dripping  with  water." 

"Very  well,  and  where  was  her  father  all 
this  time?" 

"He  reached  the  spot  a  moment  after- 


wards, and  on  seeing  what  appeared  to  be 
his  daughter's  corpse,  filled  the  air  with 
groans.  However,  in  one  Instant  she  shud- 
dered and  opened  her  eyes." 

''Good,"  said  the*  Knight,  "and  before 
fainting  a  second  time  what  did  she  say  ?*' 

"D'Arthon!" 

"  *  Where  am  I,'  was  it  not  ?" 

"  No,  she  only  said  *  Uncle.* " 

''  Then  she  was  not  his  daughter?" 

"No,  his  niece." 

"And  when  she  was  made  to  comprehend 
that  you  had  probably  saved  her  life,  she 
called  you  her  preserver  and  gave  you  her 
hand  to  kiss?  Am  I  mistaken?" 

"  Yes.    She  ssdd  nothing." 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  that  is  a  great  deal." 

"What  do  vou  mutter  to  yourself  D*  A  r- 
thon?" 

"  And  the  end  of  your  adventure — I  think 
I  may  call  it  your  romantic  adventurt — 
what  ensued  ?" 

"  New  horses  were  procured,  the  curtain 
of  the  litter  was  once  more  drawn,  and  they 
returned  to  Avignon.** 

"  And  you  with  them  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  on  entering  the  city  yon  were  in- 
vited to  be  their  guest  ?" 

"  True,  that  is  not  surprising." 

"  Of  course  you  accepted  ?" 

"  No  my  business  left  me  no  time  to  ex- 
change or  receive  courtesies." 

"  But  at  least  you  went  to  see  your  fair 
acquaintance  every  day  during  her  convales- 
cence ?" 

"  Who  told  you  she  was  ill  ?" 

"  I  guessed  it.    But  you  visited  her  ?" 

"  Courtesy  required  it." 

"  Evan !  Evan!"  said  the  Knight,  and  his 
brow  became  dark. 

"Well,"  said  his  companion,  blushing. 

"  When  did  the  Count  of  Armagnac  set 
out  on  his  Lombardy  expedition  ?" 

"In  the  middle  of  July." 

"Good!" 

The  burningblush  which  overspread  Evan*." 
countenance  told  the  Knight  that  his  mean- 
ing had  been  understood. 

"  You  arrived  at  Orthez,"  continued  the 
Knight,  "on  the  12th  of  August.  'That  i» 
to  say — for  I  despise  this  appearance  even 
of  evasion — your  love  for  this  young  woman 
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retained  you  at  Avignon.  Ah  you  resent 
this  intrusion  on  your  private  affairs.  Good ! 
I  expected  it.  That  will  not,  however,  pre- 
vent me  from  saying  what  I  wish  to  say  to 
you.  The  evil  one  tempted  once  in  the 
shape  of  a  serpent,  times  are  changed  and 
he  now  takes  the  form  of  woman.  Beware 
of  this  young  girl  who  comes  to  you  in  the 
shape  of  an  angel,  she  will  turn  to  a  serpent 
and  sting  you.  Beware  of  this  treacherous 
light,  it  will  lead  you  to  quicksands  which 
will  close  above  your  head  and  hold  you 
more  securely  the  more  you  struggle.  Evan ! 
all  things  furnish  symbols  of  woman's  for- 
getfulness,  of  her  falsehood ! 

*'  Have  you  seen  the  waves  of  the  treach- 
erous ocean,  come  laughing  and  prattling  to 
the  beach,  as  if  they  had  only  passed  over 
beds  of  coral  and  sea-gems,  instead  ot  hide- 
ous monsters  and  dead  men's  bones?  a  wo- 
man will  smile  w^ith  her  heart  full  of  rotten- 


CHAPTER   IV. 


ness. 

'*  Write  your  name  upon  the  sand  and 
look  for  it  at  your  return  ;  it  is  erased.  You 
think  you  have  written  your  name  on  this 
virgin  soil,  as  on  a  tablet  of  marble.  Well 
wait !  The  first  waves  of  time'  will  cause  it 
to  disappear,  and  you  will  have  in  place  of 
blooming  hopes,  a  blighted  heart,  a  treasure 
of  bitter  remembrances. 

"Take  my  advice  and  forget  this  love. 
Love  !  it  is  a  delirium  wliicli  will  rob  you  of 
your  senses  and  with  them  of  your  happi- 
ness !  For  an  hour  of  madness  you  pay 
years  of  misery.  Do  you  hear  ?  Years ! 
and  years  which  pass  so  slowly  that  evory 
minute  is  an  existence." 

Evan's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"  You  are  weeping  r"  said  D'Arthou  stop- 
ping. 

"  Yes  I  cannot  help  it.  What  horrible 
disappointment  has  happened  to  you  D'Ar- 
thon,  that  your  heart  is  so  bitter,  your  spirit 
so  frozen  r  You  bid  me  beware  of  a  young 
girl  scarcely  more  than  a  cliild  and  as  in- 
nocent as  an  angel  from  heaven.  Oh ! 
what  could  have  made  you  so  unjust,  so  sus- 
picious ?  Forget  me  r  Oh  >he  will  never 
do  so  I  am  sure  !" 

The  same  dark  shade  passed  over  the 
Knight's  brow  and  he  murmured  *'  Fate  !" 


now  THE  TRAVELLERS  ARRIVED  AT  THE  CHATEAU  DE 
CARNAC  AND  IX  WHAT  HANKER  THET  WERE  Bl- 
CEIVED.       I 

Sir  Espaing  found  no  difficulty  in  being 
directed  to  the  Chateau  de  Camac.  As  the 
viscount  said,  it  and  he  who  occupied  it  were 
known  far  and  near,  and  as  the  viscount  did 
not  say,  with  no  very  extraordinary  liking, 
especially  by  the  peasants. 

It  was  an  old  castle  half  in  decay  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  village. 

'*  'Faith  Messire,"  said  Sir  Roger,  *'here 
is  sorry  cheer.  Can  it  be  possible  that  we 
are  to  take  up  our  lodging  in  that  nest  of 
owls?" 

"Nothing  more  certain.  You  see  there 
are  no  inns." 

"Yes  indeed!  No  inns,  no  priest's  resi- 
dence, nothing  but  the  hovels  of  the  peas- 
ants." 

"Then  you  ought  to  be  tolerably  thankful 
it  seems  to  me  for  a  good  supper,  Messire 
Roger!" 

"Ah,  but  this  man  it  is  said  is  a  miser 
Misers  do  not  entertain  their  guests  proper- 
ly.   I  hate  misers." 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  him  as  you  know  froir. 
the  viscount,  who  is  one  of  his  friends.  Per- 
haps he  may  change  his  nature  for  once." 

"  I  hope  so.  These  peasants  arc  not  to 
be  thought  of.  They  eat  with  their  finger?, 
lie  on  straw  and  blow  like  a  horse  af^er 
drinking." 

"  Oh,  a  hungry  man  is  not  fastidious  Me?- 
sire,  and  after  a  day  of  fatigue  such  as  this, 
one  sleeps  quite  soundly  on  a  couch  of  straw. 
Bi^t  are  we  to  be  admitted  here  ?" 

"  In  faith  I  see  no  one." 

"  It  is  a  ruin." 

The  castle  was  in  truth  not  very  difFereni 
from  Sir  Espaing's  description.  Huge  stones 
had  rolled  out  into  the  court  yard,  the  panc> 
of  the  windows  were  broken,  and  the  tim- 
ber? of  the  drawbridge  from  which  the 
chains  had  been  removed,  were  moth  eate: 
and  decayed. 

The  only  defence  to  the  castle  was  ^ 
port  cuUis  of  iron  doubly  secured  with  lock« 
and  bars. 

To  the  blows  which  the  travellers  bestow- 
ed upon  ttie  gate  no  one  for  some  lime  le- 
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plied.  At  last  a  little  ragged  urchin  with 
the  face  of  a  fox  and  the  hair  of  a  water-dog 
appeared  at  the  bars. 

'This  is  the  chateau  de  Carnac  ?"  said 
Espaing. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  boy  looking  at  the 
troop  attentively. 

"  Go  then  and  tell  your  master  that  visi- 
tors are  at  the  gate." 

•'The  seigneur  receives  nobody." 

"Go  and  say  we  are  from  the  Viscount  de 
Chateaubon,  rascal !     But  first  open." 

The  boy  set  off  with  a  bound  and  disap- 
peared behind  an  angle  of  the  wall. 

"Oh!  oh!  how  is  this?"  said  Sir  Es- 
paing. 

"It  is  very  discourteous,"  said  Sir  Roger. 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  Messire  de  Chateau- 
bon,"  said  D'Arthon. 

At  the  same  moment  a  man  of  fifly,  dry, 
erect  and  clad  in  a  faded  suit  of  velvet  which 
had  doubtless  once  belonged  to  his  master, 
appeared  and  demanded  their  wishes. 

"To  enter  the  chateau,  my  friend,"  said 
Sir  Espaing,  '*  you  are  very  suspicious,  al- 
low me  to  tell  you.*' 

"The  seigneur  receives  no  visitors,"  re- 
plied the  Majordomo,  in  a  grave  voice,  *'does 
your  lordship  wish  any  thing  more  ?" 

•A  moment  my  friend,"  said  Sir  Espaing, 
"  jour  master  lives  alone,  but  it  cannot  be 
that  he  refuses  a  night's  hospitality  to  his 
friends." 

"The  seigneur  receives  no  one,  absolutely 
no  one,  sir." 

"Go,  give  him  this  letter."  And  the 
Knight  bent  over  and  passed  it  through  the 
bars. 

The  Majordomo  took  it  and  went  away 
without  a  word.  In  ten  minutes  he  return- 
ed and  opened  the  gate.  The  Knights  en- 
tered and  giving  the  bridles  of  the  horses  to 
their  alten^dants,  made  the  Majordomo  a  sign 
to  direct  them.  The  grave  man  led  the  way 
to  a  hall,  almost  entirely  stripped  of  furni- 
ture at  the  opposite  end  of  which  stood  their 
host. 

He  was  a  man  of  seventy  or  more,  with  a 
'harp  phisiognomy,  a  white  beard,  and  clad 
in  the  dress  of  a  student  rather  than  a  French 

lord. 

He  welcomed  his  visitors  with  a  coldness 
which  he  made  no  effort  to  conceal. 


C( 
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A  moment  afler  the  entrance  of  the  knights 
the  Majordomo  appeared  at  the  door  and 
beckoned  to  his  master.  The  old  man  went 
out  without  a  word. 

Now  the  door  of  the  room  into  which  he 
followed  the  Majordomo  wanted  a  hinge.  It 
thus  happened  that  the  conversation  between 
master  and  man  reached  the  ears  of  the  vis- 
itors. 

''  Seigneur,"  said  the  Majordomo,  ''  what 
is  to  be  done.     It  is  insufficient." 
Hum,"  said  his  master. 
'Tis  impossible  to  feed  the  Knights  and 
their  attendants  on  what  is  in  the  pantry." 

"  Hum,"  replied  his  master  still  more  dis- 
concerted. 

"  The  brown  pig  must  be  killed,"  said  the 
Majordomo. 

"  The  brown  pig  shall  not  be  killed  I  tell 
you.     Where  is  the  speckled  pullet?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  Majordomo  with  a  little 
grating  sound  bearing  no  resemblance  to  a 
laugh,  '*  excuse  me." 

"WeU." 

"  Seigneur  you  speak  of  a  pullet.*' 

"  Well." 

"Well,  there  are  twelve  hungry  travel- 
lers." 

"  Twelve  !     There  are  only  four !" 

"  Twelve,  sir.  Four  masters,  eight  men, 
all  as  hungry  as  cormorants." 

"  Cursed  Viscount !" 

"  See  the  misfortune  of  having  friends ; 
they  remember  you  when  you  wish  to  be 
forgotten." 

" The  brown  pig!"  the  old  man  sighed. 

"  Seigneur,"  said  the  Majordomo,  "  reflect 
that  a  residence  of  a  few  days  here  might 
give  these  travellers  many  things  to  talk 
about.  Fill  their  bellies  and  send  them  off. 
It  would  be  cheap  to  purchase  their  absence 
at  a  thousand  franc^^  much  less  a  miserable 
hog." 

"  What  do  you  mean  r"  said  the  old  man 
in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  mean  Siegneur,  that  laboratories  give 
out  a  bad  smell,  and  that  an  accident  might 
get  you  the  reputation  of  a  forger  I" 

"Of  a  forger!" 

"  Yes,  Seigneur." 

"It  is  true,  it  is  true,"  murmured  the  old 
man. 

"  So  that  the  brown  pig — " 
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"  Kill  him." 

**  Go  then  Seigneur  and  entertain  your 
guests." 

The  door  opened  again  and  the  old  man 
appeared.  Sir  Roger  was  on  the  point  of 
making  some  indiscreet  speech  when  Es- 
paing  restrained  him   with   an   expressive 

look. 

In  an  hour  the  Majordomo  brought  in 
the  first  dish,  and  the  brown  pig  appeared  in 
all  its  glory  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He 
was  foUowed  by  a  young  woman  of  eighteen, 
whose  fair  and  blooming  countenance  by  one 
of  those  miracles  which  nature  so  often 
works  bore  as  exact  resemblance  to  the  old 
dried  up  Majordomo's. 

The  old  man  took  a  key  from  his  girdle 
and  giving  it  to  the  young  woman, 

'*  Anne,"  he  said,  "  bring  the  wine." 

The  girl  took  the  key,  opened  an  old  cup- 
board, and  took  out  a  stone  vessel  shaped 

like  a  jug. 

But  just  as  she  reached  the  table,  her 
hand  unfortunately  slipped  and  the  vessel 
falling  on  the  pavement  broke  to  pieces. 

"Careless!"  said  the  old  man  grinding 
his  teeth  and  striking  her  violently  on  the 

bosom. 

Evan's  face  filled  with  blood. 

"  Ah,  sir,  what  cruelty  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"A  careless  hussy!"    replied    the    old 

man.     "Go!" 
The  young  woman  went  out  with  tears  in 

her  eyes. 


DATED  THE  14TH  OF  FEBRUARY. 

Leaflet,  hasten,  thou  art  bleet, 

In  her  presence  find  thou  rest. 

Sweeter  light  shaU  greet  thee  soon, 

Than  the  azure  skies  of  June. 

Thou  Shalt  thrill  with  purest  blifl.« 

'Neath  her  finger's  snowy  kiss ; 

AU  the  worth  of  heaven  kno\%'. 

If  her  dewy  lips  shall  glow 

0*er  thy  brow,  where  I  have  press'd 

Burning  kisses  of  unrest. 

Here,  thy  heart  is  brave  and  strong  ; 

Thou  shall  feci  thy  heart  ere  long, 

When  her  breath  shall  touch  thy  cheek, 

Like  the  heart  of  infant,  weak, 

And  the  voices  of  her  soul, 

AU  thy  being  shall  control. 

When  her  eyes  these  words  sliaU  see, 

AU  her  heart  will  beat  for  me, 


And  a  dearer  voice  than  Fame, 
O'er  and  o*er  will  speak  my  name. 
O,  the  gladness  she  will  prove. 
That  she  winneth  all  my  love. 
And  that  e'er,  tiU  Time  is  done, 
I  am  her's,  and  bar's  alone — 
Cease,  my  heart,  this  tumult  still, 
This  road  joy's  exulting  thrill. 
From  the  morning's  shining  wall, 
Thou  hast  heard  but  echos  call. 
Thine,  Despair's  aU  rayless  calm, 
For  thy  woe  there  is  no  balm. 
Thou  wilt  o'er  her  mem'ry's  glass. 
Like  a  phantom  rise  and  pass, 
Which  no  waiting  thought  will  bless 
With  its  stretched  out  arm's  caress. 
Attd  thy  love  will  seem  no  more 
Than  a  waif  npon  the  shore, 
which  the  billows  and  tbe  blast. 
At  her  feet  in  tribute  casL 
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To  the  Daughters  of  Washington. 

Some  eighteen  months  ago  rumor  an- 
nounced that  the  "  Home  and  Grave"  of  the 
"  Father  of  our  Country"  was  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of— Speculators !  It  was  a  "knell' 
to  every  patriot !  Amidst  the  din  of  poh- 
tics  and  party  strife,  some  attempted  its 
"  rescue"  through  Congress  and  our  State 
Legislature.  But,  while  they  failed,  a  kind 
Providence  has  fostered  and  sustained  a  "pa- 
triotic enterprise"  by  others — equal  to  the 
to  the  purpose,  and  far  more  beautiful  aod 
desirable.  One  which,  in  the  language  of 
our  honored  Governor,  "  is  calculated  io 
throw  out  a  lustre  which  shall  radiaie  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,'* 

The  honor  belongs  to  one  of  our  sex,  to 
whose  mother,  while  passing  in  sight  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  it  occurred,  that  the  "  ladies  of  the 
South"  should  rise  *'  en  masse"  and  }x>ur  out 
such  *'  grateful  offerings"  on  his  tomb  a^ 
should  secure  all  around  it  sacred  forever ' 
An  earnest  appeal  to  that  effect,  signed  "A 
Southern  Matron,"  was  issued  in  the 
Charleston  Mercury  of  South  Carolina,  De- 
cember 2, 1853.  ^ 

Nothing  daunted  by  silence  in  editors  and 
*' response  "  from  none!— never  doubtinc 
that  woman  in  her  higher  and  better  nature 
retained  a  sacred  reverence  for  the  '*  memo- 
ry of  Washington,"  resort  was  had  to  priratf 
appeals!     What  though  they  first  encouo* 
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tered  the  timid,  tmappreciating  or  unpatri- 
otic; what,  if  some  who  <*  responded''  as 
only  the  trae-hearted  descendants  of  our  no- 
ble  revolutionary  mothers  could,  meet  cold- 
ness, opposition,  even  newspaper  denuncia- 
tion, like  those  of  '76  they  falter  not.  All 
honor  to  the  heads  and  hearts  which  devised 
this  scheme  and  the  indomitable  perseverance 
which  sustained    it   under  difficulties   and 

hope  deferred  !"  To  this  we  owe  the  ex- 
istence, extension  and  present  prospects  of 
the  Mt  Vernon  ^saocialion,  and  the  proud 
priTilege  of  presenting  it  as  we  do  now,  for 
the  approbation  and  assistance  of  our  sex 
orer  the  Union.  Who  need  doubt  our  «  fu- 
ture success"  when  they  learn  the  "  results" 
already  obtained  from  this  beginning. 

The  "  Southern  Mt.  Vernon  Association'' 
has  excited  interest  and  action  in  various 
degrees,  from  Alabama  to  Penns3'lvania,  and 
is  arousing  a  deep  and  feeling  appreciation 
of  "its  objects,"  and  receiving  encouraging 
assarances  of  assistance,  from  the  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic,  even  as  far  north  as  Bos- 
ton. It  numbers  thousands  of  subscribers — 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  records  many  in- 
dividual acts,  unselfish  and  noble  efforts  and 
achievements,  calculated  to  touch  the  soul  of 
even  the  apathetic. 

We  regret  the  necessary  limitation  to  a 
"few  examples,"  too  worthy  of  emulation 
to  be  withheld — ^but  we  take  this  occasion  to 
express  our  grateful  thanks  to  all  individuals, 
communities  and  editors  who  have  aided  this 

cause"  in  the  hour  which  tested  patriots, 
and  to  hope  they  will  not  •'  rest  from  their 
labors,  nor  retire  from  the  field  of  battle  till 
tiey  can  do  so  as  victors  ! 

The  ''first  offering"  laid  on  the  ''tomb  of 
^Vashington"  was  $700.  The  '*  donor,"  one 
^hotoept  that  she  had  no  more  to  give  for  such 
cause !  Happy  augury ! ' '  Bapti  ze  d  i  n  "  pa- 
triotic tears,"  sustained  by  "patriotic  zeal" 
can  it  fail  of  "patriotic  triumphs?"  Two 
ladies,  as  soon  as  they  received  the  appeal, 
sent  it  forty  miles,  and  had  three  hundred 
<^opies  printed  to  circulate  over  their  State. 
'Mother  but  read  it  in  manuscript  and  peli- 
cilled  "  words  that  burn  and  thoughts  that 
breathe"  to  head  a  "subscription  paper" 
that  she  might  commence  at  once,  and  the 
noble  donation  of  $300  from  one  person  was 
an  immediate  reward  to  labors  which  may  be 


called  Herculean,  and  are  continued  still. 
One  city,  in  a  spirit  of  "other  [days,"  had 
but  to  hear  to  respond.  A  meeting  was  call- 
ed, orators  spoke,  and  $1,200  bestowed  that 
night  as  a  beginning.  Death  and^desolation 
have  swept  o'er  it  since,  but  we  are  per- 
suaded it  has  only  interrupted  not  extin- 
guished its  zeal ! 

While  indebted  to  the  persevering  advo- 
cacy of  many  newspapers,  it  is  but  just  to 
name  one,  the  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  of  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  whose  generous  editors  ena- 
bled the  "struggling  association"  to  flood 
the  country  with  "incentives"  to  patriotism. 
But  North  Carolina ! !  she  who  was  first  to 
declare  independence  shews  she  is  truest  to 
the  memory  of  him  who  won  it !  She  already 
guarantees  us  $12,000 !  Is  there  one  of  the 
Old  Thirteen  who  can  hear  it  unmoved? 
And  this  may  be  called  the  "  result"  of  the 
"  efforts"  of  one  noble  Woman  !  Shall  it  be 
said  "  there  are  no  more  of  such  as  these"  in 
America  in  whose  hearts  Washington  truly 
lives  ?  Of  the  Old  Dominion  what  she  has 
done  or  will  do,  it  becomes  us  not  to  speak. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  she  could^nt  be  untrue  to 
himr^-for  she  is  his  mother,  and  he  sleeps  in 
her  bosom ! 

Regarding  such  "  a  tribute"  from  woman 
as  the  most  beautiful  that  could  be  offered 
to,  as  well  as  the  most  touchingly  convincing 
of  our  country's  deep  appreciation  of,  the 
character  and  services  of  its  matchless 
Washington,  the  Association  hoped  it  would 
be  accepted  by  a  Washington,  enabling  them 
to  crown  their  labors  with  the  "  solemn  cer- 
emony" of  placing  Mt.  Vernon  under  the 
care  of  his  mother  Stale,  to  remain  a  "sa- 
cred trust"  from  woman,  an  abiding  evidence 
of  her  gratitude !  It  was,  therefore,  with 
the  deepest  chagrin  that  they  found  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  allowed  his  personal  feelings 
to  induce  him  to  prefer  its  acquisition  by 
Virginia  through  the  agency  of  his  own  sex 
in  a  legislative  capacity  !  Unwilling  to  see 
its  future  left  subject  to  contingencies  which 
might  result  in  desecration,  whether  from 
speculators,  legislative  indifference,  or  its 
necessary  restraints  and  limitations  in  our 
Republican  Government,  the  "  Southern 
Matron"  determined  to  appeal  to  the  ladies 
of  Virginia  to  "petition"  their  Legislature 
to  ASSIST  THEM  by  Contracting  for  the  pur- 
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chase  of  Mt.  Vernon,  reserving  the  ''title," 
but  allowing  the  women  of  America  to  pay 
for  it  and  carry  out  their  original  intentions 
in  order  that  their  patriotic  objects  might 
still  be  accomplished,  viz :  to  make  it  eacred 
and  keep  it  so  by  a  "  trust  deed,''  surrounded 
with  every  requisite  condition  of  a^'rangement 
permitted  by  their  "  Code  of  laws/'  and  thus 
opening  the  way  for  its  future  improvement 
by  patriotic  generosity  and  pride  !  A  trifle 
from  each  visitor  being  considered  sullicient 
to  keep  it.  •  Virginia  responds  in  a  spirit 
worthy  of  her — all  being  ready  to  speed  tlic 
noble  work ! 

Sisters  of  ihe  Union,  we  place  that  lelter 
before  you  for  your  serious  consideration. 
Touching  upon  the  whole  subject,  placing  it 
in  its  every  aspect,  whether  as  to  objects, 
kind  of  improvement,  mode  of  action,  ad- 
vantages  of  purchase  by  individual  donations 
through  the  instrumentality  of  woman,  and 
arguments  for  her  exertions  now.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  it.  Suffice  to  say,  that  meet- 
ing with  our  warmest  sympathies  and  high- 
est approbation  we  can  but  be  deeply  grati- 
fied at  the  "invitation"  to  conduct  in  future 
such  an  enterprise.  In  gratefully  accepting 
the  **  trust"  and  expressing  our  deep  sense 
of  the  "  honor"  tendered  and  confidence  re- 
posed, we  pledge  ourselves  to  them  and  all 
who  unite  with  us  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  has  begun — for  the 
"  objects"  defined,  and  in  the  mode  pointed 
out. 

The  existing  "organization"  has  been 
published  and  extensively  circulated.  To 
prevent  any  misapprehension,  however,  we 
make  a  synopsis.  It  consists  of  three  de- 
partments. 

1st.  •Associations — to  procure  subscribers, 
receive  payments,  register  name,  sura,  resi- 
dence, uncommon  services,  (to  be  published 
hereafter  as  a  "record  of  patriotism"  for 
their  descendants)  to  make  reports  of  their 
progress  to  the  acting  State  Association 
called  the  "  State  Committee"  :  if  there  be 
no  regular  State  organization,  associations  or 
individuals,  must  make  their  reports  to  the 
"  Central  Committee  of  the  Union," 

2.  State  Committee, — (The  right  to  appoiut 
which  belongs  to  the  individual  or  individuals 
commencing  exertions  in  the  State.)  To  have 
the  control  and  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 


its  State  as  local  circumstances  may  suggest, 
to  print  and  circulate  papers  in  it  needed  to 
extend  the  cause  or  transact  its  business,  and 
to  make  a  report  on  State  matters  once  a 
month  to  the  Central  Committee,  orovernine 
the  whole  enterprise — called  the 

3.  Mt.  Vernon  Central  Committee  of  the 
Union — located  at  Richmond,  Va.,  to  whom 
all  persons  or  associations  in  any  part  of  the 
Union  desirous  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject must  apply.  As  to  it  belongs  not  only 
the  entire  direction  of  the  whole  but  the  care 
of  unorganized  portions,  to  whom  will  be 
furnished  the  necessary  information,  paper-, 
the  authority  to  act  in  the  use  of  "  subscrip- 
tion papers,"  and  to  whom  reports  must  bf 
made  as  above  stated.  Their  organs  are  Go- 
dey's  Lady's  Book  and  Southern  Literary- 
Messenger,  in  which  will  be  published  their 
"  monthly  reports."  These  should  be  re- 
published by  the  organ  of  every  State  Com- 
mittee. Having  but  specified  objects,  all  who 
unite  with  us  are  considered  as  having 
adopted  them — therefore  nothing  will  be 
permitted  to  divert  our  concentrated  ener- 
gies, Sic.  Any  necessary  consultation  iu 
fulfilling  duties,  will  be  held  with  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  State  Committees — usual  rules 
governing.  In  order  to  place  a  "  patriolir 
opening"  iii  ihe  power  of  all,  one  dollar  pro- 
cures membership — but  few  are  the  hearts, 
we  trust,  unfettered  by  "  restraining  circum- 
stances" who  will  consent  for  this  to  be  the 
recorded  estimate  of  their  love  for  Washing- 
ion — their  interest  in  Mi.  Vernon !  We  re- 
spectfully suggest  the  appropriateness  of  such 
practical  "celebrations"  of  our  4ths  of  July 
and  22ds  of  February  as  will  permit  '-pa- 
triotic offerings"  to  such  a  cause.  Our  Leg- 
islature meets  next  winter  when  our  *'  peti- 
tion" will  be  presented.  We  entreat  con- 
tinuous and  ardent  efforts  in  the  interim,  not 
only  demonstrating  woman's  efficiency  to 
those  whose  interposition  we  ask,  but  to  ba>- 
ten  the  day  when  Mt.  Vernon  shall  be  se- 
cured from  all  contingencies !  We  do  fc^c, 
assured  that  all  may  rely  as  confideatly  on 
Uirginia's  sons  as  her  daughters. 

Sisters  of  the  Jsforih — The  Southern  Mat- 
ron  only  appealed  to  the  South.  Deeply  ap» 
predating  the  patriotic  hearts  which  em- 
brace one's  whole  countr}^  and  are  alive  t^ 
its  interest  and  honor — thankful  that  our? 
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contained  so  many  in  its  every  portion-— 
rea(?v  to  unite  witli  them  wherever  found— 
*he  yet  felt  she  could  not  call  on  you  for  aid 
iu  what  seemed  peculiarly  Sotffhern  obliga" 
fions,  the  South  could  fulfill  (!) — whilst  there 
were  ijo  many  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
Washington  and  his  roun«rls  who  asperse 
the  region  in  which  he  was  born  and  is  bu- 
ried! She  knew  that  the  many  noble  and 
patriotic  amongst  you  loved  the  "  Common 
Father"  even  a-^  we  do  and  left  them  the 
honor  *he  felt  .should  be  ilieirs  of  •'  offering'' 
io  unite  in  thi.s  tributp  to  his  memory.  With 


the  '*  moulded  echo  of  the  world's  heart-beat 
for  freedom  !" 

Woman!  Grateful  love  made  you  first  at 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Man's  Redeemer. 
Should  it  not  also  carry  you  to  the  "  second 
spot"  of  earth — the  home,  the  grave  of  the 
"model"  man,  as  hero,  sage.  Christian, 
"  whom  all  ages  seem  combined  to  mould  to 
clay  ?''  Is  there  one  of  you  who  has  no  pa- 
triotic pride,  no  high  purposes,  no  offering*? 
for  his  tomb  r 

Ye  of  feeling  hfearts  and  generous  souls 


pride  we  record  that  Iho   result    has  proven  l^^\!^^  *°  ]^^^  "°^|^  ^^""^  '     ^^  S'(^®^'  ^*! 

'he  correctness  of  the  decision.      If  bono 

needs  but  such  as  you  to  make  worthy  jf  him 

and  of  us  •'  that  spot"  which,  even  in  ruins, 
stands  alone  !  In  the  words  of  another — 
"from  the  sacred  soil  of  Mt.  Vernon  there 
rises  ever  to  the  car  of  the  pilgrim  a  lan- 
guage incapable  alike  of  expression  by  words 
or  sounds,  a  language  which  addresses  itself 
not  to  the  understanding  but  to  the  heart. 
He  i»  sensible  in  a  moment  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  place—his  frigid  philosophy  van- 
ishes as  he  approaches  it,  and  he  is  ready /o 
put  off  his  shoes  from  his  fret,  frr  he  knows 
the  spot  on  which  he  stands  is  holy  ground!'' 

Can  we  longer  neglect  it,  or  hear  our  poet 
reproachfully  ask — 


rable  in  the  South  to  "move"  how  much 
more  in  the  North  to  offer  aid  ?  It  was  met 
IS  it  should  be.  The  door  was  thr(»wn  open 
It  once,  and  the  "  first  offer"  made  by  a 
worthy  desecendant  of  the  Father  of  the 
Pilgrirab.  New  England's  noble  Edwards 
commemorated  by  an  "  Hon."  membership 
iathc  ••highest  committee"  with  those  from 
wra  the  cause  has  received  the  most  in- 
valuable service.^.  (Being  de^^i^ned  as  a 
complimentary  testimony"  to  patriotism 
•fiien  it  required  moral  courage  to  display  it, 
It  cannot  be  extended.)  Others  have  fol- 
lowed—donations been  tendered,  and  also 
"overtures"  deeply  gratifying  in  behalf  of 
literary  parties.  While  we  express  our 
beartfclt  appreciation  of  these  acts,  we  em- 
brace this  opportunity  of  publicly  announc- 
•ng,  wc  neither  desire  nor  intend  sectionality. 
^Ve  feel  none  to  those  whose  patriotism 
•inovs  no  North,  South,  East  or  West.  We 
extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  such  who 
approve  our  undertaking  as  placed  before 
ihcm  and  desire  to  aid  in  its  success,  and 
hope  to  ."seetheni  from  the  remotest  .sections 
M  our  countrv  «^athcred  within  the  folds  of 
•.hi>  'glorious  enterprise  !"  Is  it  not  enough 
*o  arouse  every  patriot  to  action  r 

Shall  a  Shaksperean  Club  prc^fM•ve  the 
nouse  in  which  was  born  he  who  crowned 
their  country  with  poetic  glory,  and  we 
not  do  as  much  for  a  place  hallowed  by  the 
life,  the  death,  the  burial  of  our  Country's 
Father— *•  the  Parthenon  of  Men  r" 

1«  princes  of  wealth  !  Many  are  your 
proud  donations  to  the  gallant,  brave  and 
Ljod'  Shall  there  be  none  to  record  for  him, 

VouXXI— 41 


'*  Whai  g^ateg  of  brass  iiiviie  ihc  »iruujrer  here, 

To  tiiru  with  awe  and  cunteiuplate  hU  dutt? 
What  %nau8oleum  rises  o*er  his  bier 

To  scnlptwe  high  the  gloriet  due  the  Just  ? 
No  civic  guard,  no  priest,  no  vestal  near, 

To  smooth  the  turf  and  wipe  away  the  ru8i! 
Dratr  nigh^  steeet  countrytcotnan,  vieic  Uir  npo/^ 

A  prey  to  pfnury—io  rarth  n  bht  T' 

Oh  !  no.  Let  Jeremiads  be  turned  into 
songs  of  praise  and  triumph,  whose  thrilling 
tones  shall  penetrate  the  ends  of  earth,  pro* 
claiming  to  its  darkened  minds — behold 
"  American  women,'*  if  you  would  know  all 
the  value  to  man  of  the  principles  and  labors 
of  our  Washington  ! 

Whose  signature  will  he  wanting?  "In 
distant  ages  of  the  future,  our  children's 
children  will  look  upon  the  consecrated  me- 
morial of  our  love  and  gratitude,  as  do  the 
descendants  of  the  signers  of  our  Immortal 
Declaration,  and  from  it  proudly  claim  their 
patriotic,  their  noble  ancestry  !" 
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THE  SOUTUERN  MATROX  S  LETTHR  TO  VIRGINIA,  AD- 
DRESSED  TO  MR.  GILMER,  CORRESPONDmC  SECRl- 
TARV   f»F   THE    MT.    VERNON    ASSOCIATION. 

Mji.  Gilmer — Sir:  We  received  some 
time  since  your  letter,  with  copies  of  your 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Washington  the 
proprietor  of  Mount  Vernon.  As  you  will 
recollect,  we  requested  you  to  withold  the 
publication  of  the  correspondence,  until  we 
could  communicate  with  Mr.  Washington. 
On  the  30th  of  September  we  addressed 
him  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which,  we  herewith 
enclose  you.  Wc  arc  truly  grieved  that  owr 
effort  has  proved  as  unavailing  as  yours. 
This  is  certainly  an  unexpected,—- an  unde- 
sirable result.  But,  as  the  enterprise  is  a 
noble  one,  involving  in  our  estimation  a  sa* 
cred  duly,  and  addressing  itself  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  America  with  a  silent  and  persua- 
sive eloquence  too  powerful  to  be  unheed- 
ed— we  should  not  despair.  Wc  should  be 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  resolve  on  success — 
for,  the  present  posture  of  this  ^business  is 
such,  that  we  can  but  succeed  if  we  will  ad- 
dress ourselves  in  good  earnest  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  which  but  seem 
to  surround  us,  and  such  is  our  faith  in,  and 
reliance  on  the  high  and  holy  influences  at 
work  in  this  matter  that  we  feel  our  resolu- 
tion but  increases  with  the  necessity  for 
higher  exertion.  This  cause  has  even  al- 
ready brought  out  such  glowing  zeal,  and  ar- 
dent, energetic  labors — such  holy  and  lofly 
patriotism  as  is  worthy  of  the  purer  and 
brighter  days  of  our  republic — and  should  it 
suffer  itself  to  be  discouraged  to  pass  away 
and  leave  no  enduring  evidence  of  its  exis- 
tence—of how  we  yet  greatfuUy  cherish  and 
reverence  the  memory  of  the  Father  of  our 
Country's  freedom  and  greatness — that  im- 
personation of  elevated  patriotic  virtue — that 
apostle  of  a  ''  new  era''  in  man's  moral  and 
political  history }  Assuredly  not  ?  There  is 
hope  of  success,  even  m  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  and  should  we  yield  it }  We  think 
we  hear  an  emphatic  "  never"  from  every 
lip,  and  the  exclamation,  "Mount  Vernon" 
ought  to  be  ours,  that  it  may  descend  a 
"  sacred  trust"  invested  with  woman's  faith 
♦•  and  hope  to  posterity*' — from  every  no- 
ble heart ' 

Failure  then  is  impossible — for  if  it  should 


befall  our  first  and  holiest  purpose — "on- 
oiher^^  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
equally  worthy  of  our  efforts,  and  appealing 
to  our  feelings— is  before  us !  We  can  en- 
shrine that  beautiful  Sarcophagus,  which  an 
humble  patriot  provided,  with  a  '*  Mausole- 
um" worthy  of  him  and  of  us — securing  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  mat- 
ter what  is  the  ''  future  fate"  of  Mount  Ver- 
non— no  matter  whether  his  grave  is  sur- 
rounded by  "  busy  looms,"  "  groaning  suf- 
ferers," or  *' toiling  laborers" — ^we  have  in- 
vested it  with  a  protected  and  hallowed  ap- 
pearance which  nothing  can  destroy!  It 
fell  to  grateful  woman  to  remember  a  Wel- 
lington— a  Calhoun, — shall  she— can  she 
forget  a  Washington  t 

Noble  souls  have  labored  with  us  in  thii 
cause.  To  their  untiring  zeal  is  due  inter- 
est and  extension  from  Alabama  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  feeling  no  abatement  it  inspires 
them  now  to  follow  as  far  as  we  dare  to  lead. 

That  will  be  to  success — to  the  tomb  of 
Washington — ah!  to  his  **home"  alto— 
daughters  of  the  Old  Dominion,  provided  ker 
spirit  yet  burns  within  you  and  you  fail  us 
not !  Like  Lord  Lyndhurst,  ''  onward  still 
onward,"  must  be  our  motto,  and  ''noble  re- 
sults" will  be  our  reward. 

After  much  patient  reflection,  we  venture 
to  suggest,  that  if  the  ladies  of  Virginia, 
with  a  united  effort  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
and  of  their  state  pride  and  patriotism,  would 
now  petition  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon, 
reserving  to  itself  the  title, — ^but  allowing 
the  women  of  America  to  pay  for  it — ^and  to 
carry  out  their  original  plans,  such  would  be 
the  electric  influence  of  their  generous  ef- 
fort, that  the  ''  title  deeds  '  to  the  <*  Home 
and  Grave  of  Washington,"  would  soon  be 
held  secure  under  the  "  sovereign  flag"  of 
his  native  state  !  If  ever  in  the  future  pe- 
riod of  our  national  history,  the  Union  should 
be  in  serious  danger,  political  storms  rock- 
ing it  to  its  base,  or  rending  it  in  twaio, 
there  will  be  such  a  moral  grandeur,  (perhai^ 
an  assauging  influence  we  cannot  now  esti- 
mate) in  ih^merefaci  that  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington rests  secure  under  the  flag  of  his  na- 
tive state,  enshrined  in  the  devotional  rever- 
ence of  the  wives,  mothers  and  daughters  ol 
the  Union  as  will  htfelt  over  the  civihzed 
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world,  making  glad  ^very  elevated  and  pa- 
triotic heart!     We  can  but  deeply  regret 
that  Mr.  Washington's  peculiar  views  pre- 
vented his  seeing  the  beauty  and  fitness  of 
such  a  grateful  testimonial,  as  would,  in  the 
words  of  another,  "  throw  around  thai  spot,'* 
a  "  vestal  purity "  veiling  it  from  Mammon's 
gaze  and  shielding  it  from  "  partisan  dese- 
cration."    But,  as  he  prefers  action   with 
legislative  bodies, — asserts  he  will  only  sell 
to  the  United  States  or  Virginia  directly, — 
and  the  United  States  cannot  purchase  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  '*  state  in  which  the 
same  shall  be" — ^and  any  Virginian's  con- 
servative views  of  the  Constitution,  as  well 
as  her  pride,  domestic  peace  and  interest, 
making  such  ownership  as  impolitic  as  we 
suppose  it  is  impossible — all,  we  then  ask, 
is,  that  she  will  herself  become  the  arbiter 
of  the  future  fate  of  Mount  Vernon — which 
she  has  now  the  opportunity  of  doing — with- 
out the  employment  of  doubtful  constitution- 
al power ;— or  of  state  funds  which  could 
add  to  the  development  of  her  internal  re- 
sources, and   advancement  of  her  general 
welfare,  as  well  as  of  aiding  in  the  success 
of  a  "  project"  which  must  so  redound  to 
iter  own  glory  !     This  request  is  based  upon 
the  now  increasing  desire  to  see  that  place 
made,  and  kept  sacred,  and  a  conviction  that 
\i  neither  can,  nor  will  be  done  by  the  use 
of  state  or  government  funds — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  prudence  of  avoiding  such  a  pre- 
cedent  in  a    Republic  where  the  will   of 
tbe  majority  is  but  too  often  like  a  surging 
tide,  difficult  to  be  restrained,  even  by  con- 
!ititutional  barriers  and  its  most  solemn  obli- 
gations.    This  rich  and  extensive  country 
can  afford  one  spot  with  which  money,  and 
its  yearly  interest  has  nothing  to  do,  and  all 
will  say,  that  spot  should  be  the  •*  last  rest- 
ing place"  of  him  to  whose  prudent    gui- 
dance, and  noble  patriotism  it  is  so  deeply 
indebted, — and  if  the  nature  of  republican 
governments  withold  the  power,  or  makes 
its  use  unadvisable,  they  should,  and  mil 
no  doubt  open  the  way  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, by  the  individual  patriotism  which 'as- 
pires to  the  privilege. 

We  think  we  have  said  enough.  Yet,  the 
caviOiog  may  inquire,  why,  if,  Mr.  W.  says 
he  will  "  only  sell  to  the  U.  States  or  Vir- 
irinia,"  not  leave  thn  matter  entirely  to  them  ? 


We  answer  that  our  patriotism  makes  us  un- 
willing for  several  and  justifiable  reasons, 
and,  to  preclude  controversy,  for  which  we 
have  no  taste,  as  well  as  to  lay  before  all, 
upon  whom  we  call  for  aid,  the  '*  present 
views  and  objects"  of  this  association-^wc 
feel  it  best  to  be  explanatory  now. 

1st. — There  is  no  surety  that  either  of  the 
parties  mentioned  will  be  competitors  for 
this  patriotic  prize. 

2nd.— We  object  to  a  purchase  by  Con- 
I  gress  most  strenuously.  Is  there  a  true  pa- 
triot with  any  regard  for  the  credit  of  his 
country,  who  has  not  had  his  feelings  out- 
raged, by  **  debates"  on  the  Congres- 
sional floor,  and  the  *'  resolves"  of  some  of 
our  State  Legislatures  on  this  subject  ?  A 
slight  evidence  of  what  would  result  if  pos- 
session should  make  it  "  the  great  yearly . 
battle"  ground  of  pro  and  anti-slavery  anti- 
pathies." The  heart  sickens  at  the  mere 
thought  of  such  a  "future"  for  it,  such 
"  scenes"  for  ourselves,  and  hopes  that  Vir- 
ginia will  never  permit  it ! 

3rd. — We  demur  to  any  government  pur- 
chase whether  state  or  federative, — because 
such  could  not  obtain  for  it  a  '*  destination" 
very  much  more  creditable  to  our  country, 
or  gratifying  to  our  patriotic  pride  than  that 
contemplated  by  "  Speculators" — our  insti- 
tutions, requiring  a  political  purpose  to  obtain 
i\ie power  to  buy,  or  a  remunerative  interest 
on  the  invested  funds.  We  do  not  consider 
that  '<  a  model  farm"  where  daily  work  in- 
trudes—or a  Hospital,  where  the  maimed 
and  sufiering  contaminate  to  the  commonest 
purposes  of  life— exactly  consistent  ''with 
the  reverence  due  (and  felt  by  us  for)  the 
memory  and  character  of  him  whose  life  is 
so  intimately  associated  with  that  spot" — 
therefore — ^we  desire  to  obtain  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  bestow  it  as  a  *'  trust  gift"  to  Washing- 
ton's Mother  State, — '*  not  only  to  secure  it 
forever  from  the  contino:encies  incident  to 
a  private  possession" — but  to  a  "fate" 
which  will  increase,  not  diminish,  nor  des- 
troy, the  "  sacredness  of  feeling" — with 
which  Americans  should  ever  regard  it !  To 
do  this — the  house  and  ground  should  (as  in 
the  old  world)  he  repaired,  and  kept  just  as 
he  left  them — his  tomb  made  commensurate 
with  his  worth  and  services,  a  nation's  estima- 
tion of  and  gratitude  for  them,  and  not  as  now, 
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surpajsed  by  tkousands  amongt  us  who  have 
left  but  riches  to  tell  they  lived  and  died ! 
And  we  trust  that  iken^  the  home  in  which 
he  once  dwelt,  will  become  the  depository 
of  the  "cherished  relics,"  now  scattered 
far  and  wide,  and  running  the  risk  in  chang- 
ing and  private  hands  of  not  conferring  the 
amount  of  pleasure  which  Ihey  w^ould  be- 
stow there — while  the  surplus  ground,  which 
may  of  necessity — be  included — in  order  to 
complete  this  beautiful  whole,"  could  be 
cultivated  in  landscape  style,  to  be  adorned 
with  '*  monuments"  to  any  of  our  great  na- 
tional benefactors  whom  a  grateful  people 
may  choose  thus  to  honor  ! 

Is  not  ihu  worthy  of  the  dead — of  our 
country — and  of  our  concentrated  energies  ? 
Is  there  one  of  our  sex  whose  heart  would 
not  throb  with  gratification  at  the  bare 
thought  of  being  able  to  assist  in  securing 
such  a  result?  Yet — ^it  is  a  painful  truth 
that  we  are  daily  lessening  in  appreciation 
of  the  acts,  in  gratitude  and  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  the  founders  of  our  Country's 
liberties.  JVbtc  is  the  time,  therefore,  to  ac- 
complish this  high  purpose  while  there  is 
patriotism  enough  left  to  do  it !  And, — as 
we  are  assured  it  can  only  be  done  by^  uo- 
nian's  self-denying  generous  zeal,  the  <'  As- 
sociation" considers  itself  the  most  suitable, 
because  the  most  reliable  agents,  bound  not 
tt>  yield  to  any  swrmovniable  obstacle,  for 
who  will  venture  a  ''  second  effort"^  f  after 
our  exertions  we  suffer — ^failure  ! 

What  though  the  enterprise  be  cosilt/  us 
well  as  great — depending  more  upon  enlist- 
ing many  zealously  persevering  characters 
than  receiving^arge  donations  !  It  would 
be  foul  slander  upon  warm-hearted  woman — 
ever  ready  to  have  her  nobler  impulses 
moved  to  worthy  deeds— to  doubt  there  will 
be  a  sufiiciency  of  such — or — of  the  =  «,^en- 
erous  aid "  our  abundant  means  can  be- 
stow !  Even  the  timid  will  he  inspired  with 
the  confidence  which  leads  to  action,  when 
they  learn  that  ten  cents  from  each  Southern 
woman  alone  can  raise  the  sum  of  $300,000 
for  the  saleable  portion  of  the  estate,  which 
Mr.  Washington  consented  to  receive  front  the 
company.  The  same  petty  amount  from  the 
women  of  the  Union  could  soon  bring  about 
the  fulfillment  of  our  highest  aspirations  ! 
Let  none  refuse  us  zealous  co-operation  for 


fear  they  shall  never  see  all  accomplished. 
As  in  all  other  great  enterprises — ^we  htYf 
but  to  commence  with  the  confiding  as8uraDc« 
that  posterity  will  profit  by  our  example,  and 
finish  what  we  began  ! 

With  these  views,  sir,  and  the  conviction, 
that  such  a  result  however  creditable  to  our 
country,  is  not  attainable  by  government  or 
State  action,  are  we  not  justified  in  looking 
to  the  appreciative  and  gallant  assistance  of  ] 
the  sons  of  Virginia  in  their  "  Legislative  I 
capacity,"   and  in  making  this    ''appeal'    { 
through  you,  to  the  ''ladies  of  Virginia," 
;  and  to  their  Committee  to  become  the  medi- 
I  um  by  their  petitions — of  procuring  it.    In 
I  very  truth  we  feel  we  are  !     Our  own  heart 
assures  us,  that  in  this  work,  and  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  painfully  critical  posture,  such 
an  appeal,  sanctioned  by  the  high  and  hoi? 
associations,  incident  to  the  objects  in  view— 
cannot   but  be  successful !     Thanking  you. 
sir,  for  the  generous  personal  assistance  we 
have  received,  and  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  indebtedness  of  this  cause  to  the  zeal 
I  and  energy  which  you  have  displayed,  may 
jwe  ask  you  to  lay  this  letter,  (imperfectly 
written  as  it  is)  along  with  the  "correspon- 
dence  which   is   to  be   placed   before  tbf 
"Committee,"  and  the  public. 

We  cannot  yield  the  hope  of  •*  success, 
and  the  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Washing- 
ton invites  this  course,  and  guarantees  it  pro- 
vided the  "  title"  be  securely  vested  in,  and 
obtained  directly  by  Virginia. 

We  trust  that  neither  the  ladies  nor  >our- 
self  will  consider  us  as  indisposed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  j)ropriety  of  the  course  which 
Mr.  Washington  has  thought  proper  to  pur- 
sue— or,  so  far  misapprehend  our  feelings  a> 
to  regard  us  as  indifferent  to  the  priority  ot 
tlu'  personal  proprietorship  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
We  are  aware  of  the  variou«?,  and  delicat. 
points,  whic!)  the  mere  casuist  may  raise  en 
this  subject.  But  to  reflect  on  it,  in  its  na- 
tional, historical  and  moral  relations,  iorcv^ 
Patriots  to  regard  Mount  Vernon  as  n 
part  and  parcel  nf  a  nation's  inheritance  Ur 
too  intimately  blende.d  with  the  name,  ser- 
vices, and  fame  of  Washington— -to  be  scpa- 
I  rated. 

I 

\  May  we  t'Xpie'.'.^  the  hope  that  the  •  ('am- 
mittee"  and  the  ladies  of  Virginia  will  concur 
in  these  views,  and  energetically  **  resoWc 
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to  secure  the  "  title"  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  ef- 
ficiently aid  us  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
(o  pa?  for  it — ^thus  making  the  day  not  dis- 
tant when  it  may  become  tlie  Mecca  of  the 
liberty  loving  spirits  of  the  world !  Their 
prompt  and  affirmative  '*  response,"  will 
Srighten  hope — strengthen  confidence — and 
^ecure  the  more  speedy  completion  of  that 
efficient  organization,  with  which  to  com- 
mence the  winter's  exertions.  Deeming  it 
most  appropriate  that  the  daughters  of  his 
natiie  state — should  conduct  this  enterprise 
m  his  honor,  we  respectfully  renew  the 
'Invitation"  to  the  Richmond  State  Commit- 
tee and  to  the  other  invited  ladies  to  unite 
with  us,  and  form  the  **  Central  Committee 
i  the  Union" — and  to  assume  at  once  the 
kilts  and  responsibilities  which  circumstan- 
ces of  a  patriotic  nature,  have  hitherto  com- 
pelled us  to  endeavour  to  fulfil  alone — how- 
ever unworthily ! 

Virginians  !  all  eyes  are  turned  to  you — 
hundreds  are  awaiting  your  action  to  com- 
mence their  efforts  with  renewed  vigor,  and 
^e  would  that  you  were  apprised  to  its  full 
fxtent  of  the  importance  attached  else- 
where to  your  position  and  influence  on  this 
*ubject!  Your. sisters  in  the  State  beside 
you,  alive  to  the  beauty  of  this  act  by  wo- 
fnan— have  outshipped  all  others  in  their 
practical  zeal — shewing  they  are  not  Rip- 
Van-Winkles  !     Where  will  you  be  ? 

.May  we  not  with  proud  coniidence  point 
'0  the  van — for  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion can  neither  be  asleep  nor  departed? 
Shall  it  not  soon  be  heard,  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  mountains,  in  such  tones  as 
^hall  reach  and  electrify  patriotic  hearts 
''otn  Maine  to  Texas — sending  us,  by  one 
irrcNistible  impulse,  so  far  foward  in  the 
pith  of '^success*'  that  "  thi.<  cau>e"  will 
'J  longer  need  our  humble  and  feeble  pen — 
•einuttint:  this  we  sav  "farewell"  to  that 
^^"bearing  and  generous  public,  to  whom  we 
■  'v;  tender  our  most  grateful  thanks. 

Very  Respectfully,  Yours. 

A  Southern  Matron. 

Oil  the  recfptiou  of  the  ul)Ove  letter  the 
■-tl»e^  of  Richmond  held  a  meetini'  in  order 
*o respond  to  the  invitation. to  form  the  Mt. 
Wrnon  Central  Committee  of  the  Union. 


The  following  officers  were  chosen,  aAer 
unanimously  voting  the  '^Southern  Matron" 
to  be  their  President: 

President, 
The  Southern  Matron. 

Vice-  PreMents. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Ritchie, 

Mrs.  £.  F.  Semmes, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Macfarland, 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Blair, 

Mrs.  Benjamin  B.  Minor, 

Mrs.  John  Tyler,  of  Charles  City. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Rives,  of  Albemarle. 

Mrs.  Heningham  C.  Harrison,  of  Gooch- 
land. 

Mrs.   John    H.    Floyd,  of    Washington 
County. 

Secretart/, 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Mead. 

Treasurer, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Macfarland. 

Honorary  Members. 
Mrs.  R.  Cunningham,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Eve.  •  do. 

Mrs.  p.  K.  Dickinson,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  J.  Milward,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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Munv  kind  .NulicitutioiH  li;\\in*  been  inad**  tliufc 
tho  Editor  of  the  ^le^scn^or  sliould  resume  th»' 
interrupted  narrative  of  hU  European  travel,  he 
offers  to  tho  readers  of  the  mao:azine  in  thl'«  num- 
ber MJDie  account  of  a  summer  visit  to  the  Ger- 
man Spring-?,  and  will  fulJow  it  up  frt»ni  month  tn 
montli  withnoto^ol"  a  lon^j;  ram))lc  tlirvniirh  North- 
em  (Icrninnv,  Switzerland  Jind  Iialv.  until  the 
same  i-hall  have  hoitn  exliau*ited.  The  0'.Ht<'r  i> 
a\var«'  that  the  tvat^k  I-j  a  hoatt/o  oni*  and  that  t!i»» 
intore-it  of  these  tkeiohc«<  mii;-t  thfrefovr^  depend 
alt<>"'etho!'  upon  ihi*  nuMtnoi*  in  vrhi'^h  th^v  arr 
:j:i\en---a  cnn-iicrat'iMn  which  iiiiiclu  d««it'r  ]iiui 
I  front  pulili-^liini:  ilicisi  ''lU  l'«»r  tlic  rcfjuc--'.  dl" 
frieniK  in  difVercut  Mvi'mns  ul*  ihf^  cduntn  .  Up 
cann«t(.  d'-nht  tin'  «-lih.r'niy  «>(' thr-^e  ]>artial  c'.!.i-r('«- 
pondi'id^,  th»>ii'!:it  many  «>!'  \\wui  arp  a-?  nnkn«Avn 
to  liim  a-  lilt'.  Imailnniy  Jndlvidiial -  \vhu  demand 
the  roftf'tUiun  of  a  p"i'lurinaMr.'f  ai  iln-  h<>x-«'fii»'i* 
of  the  theatr«».     lie  d^cm?  it  pr<»per  t<>  add  that 
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but  for  a  temporary  loss  of  all  his  papers  on  the 
return  voyage  to  the  United  States,  these  notes 
would  have  been  resumed  at  an  earlier  period. 


It  being  the  wish  of  the  patriotic  ladies  compos- 
ing the  "  Central  Mount  Vernon  Association"  that 
the  Messenger  should  be  the  vehicle  of  their 
Monthly  Reports  and  addresses  to  tl^  Southern 
States  of  the  Union,  we  cheerfully  give  place  in 
this  number  to  the  earnest  exposition  of  their 
aims,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association,  and  the  letter  of  tlie  "  Southern 
Matron"  in  advocacy  of  the  general  plan.  We 
need  not  add  a  word  in  behalf  of  an  organization 
established  for  purposes  so  sacred. 


She  wrote  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  with  aa 
ever-present  and  vivid  recognition  of  the  rc^poo- 
sibility  of  the  vocation  of  author.  But  she  U 
gone.  We  shall  have  no  more  creations  like  Ro- 
chester and  Panl — and  it  will  be  long  ere  ther« 
comes  forward  another  woman  who  can  drav 
such. 


The  death  of  Charlotte  Bronte  Nichol,  ]jcttor 
known  as  "  Currer  Bell,"  under  which  name  her 
works  were  given  to  the  world,  has  taken  from 
the  literature  of  England  one  of  its  brightest  or- 
naments, and  will  awaken  profound  sorrow  wher- 
ever the  language  of  her  country  is  read  among 
men.    Only  three  novels  of  this  gifted  writer  are 
ours,  but  these  are  of  such  rare  and  wonderful 
excellence  as  to  demand  a  place  by  the  side  of 
the  first  works  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction.  Ge- 
nius like  the  king  in  the  ancient  mythology  trans- 
mutes all  it  touches  into  gold,  and  it  was  genius 
of  a  high  order  which,  rejecting  the  usual  means 
!)y  which  heroes  and  heroines  are  rendered  at- 
tractive, enlisted   universal   sympathy  with  the 
plain,  blunt,  rough    hut   Iionest  natures  of   the 
lovers  in  Jane  Eyrf,  S/iir/ry,  and  Villeit*'.    That 
her  characters  was  not  lovable,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  little  of  the  dew  and  sunshine  of*  life 
fell  upon  the  path  of  tlie  authnr.     She  Ijolon^^od 
to  that  class  of  poets  who  '•  learn  in  suffering 
what  they  teach  in  song."      She  wrote  of  the 
world  as  she  saw  it  from  mulerneath  the  sliadow 
of   the  deepest   domestic  affliction,  and  in    the 
dreary  solitude  cjf  her  home  in  the  north  of  Kng- 
land.     Hence  the  ] Pictures  she  p;ives  us  are  rarely 
peaceful  or  syhan,  thoy  are  the  storm  scenes  of 
the  gallery  of  modern  ronninee — the  sky  piled  up 
with  masses   of  on\inous  vapour   or   the   rifted 
clouds  flying  across  the  face  of  the  mo<>n.     IJut 
the  passion  which  lights  up  the  fore;;round  is  al- 
ways of  the  intensest  and  nio^t  j^lowint;  kind,  and 
no  other  woman  of  lier  age  has  given  evidence  of 
such  power  in  its  delineation,  not  excejUing  that 
(Urccan  muse  of  French  literature,  Miidanie  T)u- 
devant.     The  juxtaposition  of  those  two  nanie*j  is 
referable  only  to   the  degree  of  steely  strength 
which  behmged  tn  the  two  women  :  uni^uestiona- 
:i))ly  Charlotte  Br<mte  wa^^  .as  different  a«;  jMXsihle 
iu  all  things  else  from  the  author  of  Indiana. 


The  sale  of  Air.  Ingraham's  great  library  ia 
Philadelphia  was  the  event  most  talked  of  in  lite- 
rary circles,  during  the  past  month.  It  was  not, 
we  confess,  without  a  sad  feeling  that  wc  saw  the 
announcement  of  this  sale  and  read  over  tbf 
somewhat  ill-arranged  catalogue,  for  we  had  b 
times  past  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  accomplish- 
ed collector,  as  he  sat  amid  his  bibliographical 
treasures  discoursing  of  their  value  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Dibdin.  That  they  should  be  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  torn  from  the  pleasant  com- 
panionship of  that  cosy  little  apartment  with  the 
iris  windows,  seemed  almost  like  the  separadoL 
of  families  and  the  breaking  up  of  dear  domestic: 
associationK.  There  was  scarcely  a  volume  in  the 
library  that  was  not  illustrated  by  some  rare  p<^r- 
trait  or  somecharsvcteristic  autograph  of  the  auther 
inserted  1)y  the  hand  of  Mr.  Ingraham.  Many  had 
belonged  to  famous  lovers  and  writers  of  books- 
Sir  ^Valter  Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Mc^^rt 
and  others.  The  sale  was  largely  attended  bybook- 
sellers  and  book-collectors,  and  among  tliem  l»v 
Mr.  Randolph  of  this  city,  who  has  returned  with 
mor<»  tlian  one  thousand  volumes  of  the  ooUci- 
tion,  which  uiav  lu»  seen  bv  the  curious  at  hi* 
store.  No.  121  Main  Street.  Pinkerton'*  Great 
Atlas,  Anderson's  British  Poets,  the  PnblicatioD*> 
of  the  Camden  Society,  the  Mirror  of  Parliameot 
and  choice  editions  of  Richardson,  Walpolc,  Pope 
Addison,  Ac,  with  notes  and  autographs,  .v«' 
among  Mr.  Randolph's  purchases. 


The  editor  of  the  Richntond  iJijtjxlich  hji>  a 
pleasant  way  of  sending  out  paragraphs  now  and 
tlien  that  strongly  remind  us  of  the  felicitou- 
style  of  Leigh  Hunt.  But  a  few  days  ago  In 
commented  sportively  on  the  happy  restoratioii 
to  robust  health  of  the  poet  AVillis,  expressing  hi? 
misgivin2:s  that  tlio  melancholy  account  of  that 
gentleman's  i-ondition  a  year  ago,  a?  publishe<1  it 
the  JIuuie  Journal,  was  slightly  intensified  forthi* 
naughty  purpose  of  enjoying  the  sympath}-  of  tbf 
public.  In  speaking  of  the  moribund  otlitorial^ 
of  the  J<nuniily  the  DisjHilch  say^ : 

We  well  rec(»llett  that,  among  other  eiuanatioo* 
at  this  time,  of  that  })n>ductive  intellect  whiWi 
seemed  to  laid  arid  Ijlos.-oni  and  put  forth  flower* 
and  foliage  with  the  nio*«t  astoni^liing  rtptditr.a* 
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the  balmT  atmosphere  and  genial  sun  of  Paradise  | 
pemtded  aad  inspired  it,  was  a  most  touching 
and  plaintiTe  description  of  the  condition  and 
thoughts  of  a  oonsumptive,  as  he  approaches  the 
last  of  earth.  The  gifted  author  dia  not  seek  to 
conceal  from  himself  or  others  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  an  incurable  malady, 
but  he  spoke  of  it  with  such  Christian  philosophy, 
sQch  sweet  resignation,  nay  with  such  placid 
cheerfulness,  Uiat  death  seemed  quite  disrooed  of 
it6  terrors,  and  the  dark  valley  became  lighted  up 
with  a  calm  effulgence,  its  gloomiest  recesses  dis- 
closed prim-rose  paths,  its  thick  atmosphere  was 
miolent  with  the  Bose  of  Sharon  and  the  Balm 
of  Gilead ;  its  fiery  serpent  became  a  holy  cross, 
iropping  mercy  and  compassion  on  broken  hearts; 
its  cold  Jordan  a  narrow  stream,  whoso  waters 
ttcrest  when  the  feet  of  the  children  of  Israel 
tooch  its  shore,  and  permit  them  to  pass  dry  shod 
to  Canaan. 

There,  reader,  thank  us  for  rescuing  this  shin- 
ing pebble  of  poetry  from  the  Lethe  that  flows 
'Tfr  a  penny  paper. 


The  folk) wing  graceful  bit  of  vernc  \vc  iiud  in 
the  i^^t  of  Jefferson,  a  paper  published  at 
Charlestown  in  this  State.  From  the  allusion  to 
the  eagle  of  Harper's  Ferry,  which  once  figured 
>&  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represontives  in  an 
^I'jqoent  speech,  and  the  locality  mentioned  in 
the  last  stanza,  we  ascribe  it  to  the  pen  poetical 
yf  Henry  Bedinger,  our  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
munark— 

ONE  OF  MY  FRIENDS. 


.  >i 


lY  ''THE    EXILE — NOT   OF    ERIN. 

Oac  of  nj  friends  ie  very  fair, 
Her  lips  an  like  freah  budding  rosea  : 

The  smile  that  parts  the  ruby  pair, 
Pearis  of  the  purest  white  discloncp. 

The  locks  upon  her  lovely  brow 
Rett  with  a  Bwoet,  faDtaatic  lightness  : 

And  m  her  eye*8  bewitching  glow, 
We  dream  cf  IleaTen,  and  all  its  brightKOKs. 

Her  voice  is  like  the  song  of  birds 
Wheo  spring  puts  forth  her  fairest  flowers : 

And  sweetly  flow  her  graceful  words 
As  flows  a  brook  through  summer  bower.<<. 

Oferher  mild,  angelic  face, 
The  njs  of  soul  are  ever  beaming  : 

And  her  sweet  form's  surpassing  grace 
Excels  the  poet's  wildest  dreaming. 

Look  on  her  soft  and  snowy  bond, 
l^mark  esch  straight  Patrician  finger  : 

And,  ss  upon  a  fairy's  wand, 
^  our  eye  would  there  forever  linger. 

Like  the  young  fawn's,  her  tiny  foot 
lOwches  the  earth  with  fairy  motion  : 


Or,  like  a  little  wavelet,  mute 
Upon  the  stormless  breast  of  ocean. 

Oh!  for  some  spell  of  magic  power, 
Some  lamp— Arabian  and  enchanted — 

To  bear  me  to  that  gentle  flower 
For  whom  my  soul  so  long  hath  panted. 

Alas!  three  thousand  stormy  miles — 
Three  thousand  miles  of  stormy  water. 

Debar  me  from  the  spot  where  smiles 
Virginia's  fairest,  rarest  daughter! 

But,  if  that  Eagle,  which  was  seeu 
Once  on  a  time,  by  Harper's  Ferry, 

Would  lend  his  golden  vings,  I  ween 
Tiiis  drooping  heart  would  soon  be  merry. 

Oh !  swifter  than  his  swiftest  flight — 
Cleaving  the  calm  or  stormy  Heaven : 

Regardless  of  the  day  or  night, 
Unmindful  of  the  morn  or  even, 

Like  to  the  lightning's  vivid  flash, 
Like  to  some  wild  thing  driven  frantic— 

I'd  fling  me,  at  a  single  dash, 
Across  the  broad,  storm-vex'd  Atlantic. 

From  this  dark  land  I  would  away— 
And,  plying  each  enchanted  pinion, 

Swift  as  the  sun's  descending  ray, 
Alight  within  the  Old  Dominion. 

I'd  perch  upon  a  certain  donio 
That  memory  wots  of;  there  I'd  wing  nir  : 

Then,  stooping  to  her  peaceful  home. 
In  rapture  at  her  feet  I'd  fling  mc. 

•;«•  *  i>  *  -rr 

Ho!  Fancy,  whither  drivest  thou  ? 
Thy  horses,  wild  and  curblesa,  wander ; 

Return  them  to  the  stupid  plough 
That,  in  the  furrow,  waits  them  yonder. 

Ho  1  turn  their  heads  from  Fairy -land 
Unto  this  land,  not  wholly  Pagan  : 

Control  them  with  a  master  hand. 
And  stable  them  in  Copenhagen. 

January  Slsf,  1855. 

iVmong  our  exchanges,  there  is  a  monthly  en- 
titled the  Opal,  the  material  of  which  is  contrib- 
uted by  the  Patients  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
of  New  York,  a  committee  of  whom  conduct  the 
editorial  department.  Like  the  gem  after  which 
it  is  named  this  magazine  is  now  clear  and  now 
cloudy,  the  vagaries  of  mental  aberration  some- 
times manifesting  themselves  painfully  in  the  va- 
rious articles  of  prose  and  verse.  In  metaphys- 
ics it  rarely  becomes  more  comprehensible  than 
Mr.  Emerson,  though  there  is  an  occasional  touch 
of  nature  in  the  lighter  eiforts  that  will  find  a 
response  in  the  universal  heart.  We  think  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us  that  more  absurd 
things  than  the  following  are  often  written  by 
persons  entirely  compos  mentis : 
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J^oUces  of  Ji'ew  Works. 


[May,  1855. 


THE  PRETTY  PKnurUES. 

WRIXTEX  FOK  MY-  LITTLE    V.im.    TO  «?rEAK    AT  <iUOOL. 

I  nm  a  littie  jieasanl  girl ; 

My  futher^s  very  poor : 
No  rich  and  bandsoiuc  tliiii;:*  linvc  wr— 

So  cnrpel  on  the  floor; 


I  certain  merit,  inaamucJi  as  the  lines  hetvreen  right  kctl 
wrong,  vice  and  virtue  cannot  be  made  too  plain  for  tb*- 
fi^rcat  mass  of  reod^rp.  It  is  an  encourasing  eign  of  the 
times  that  works  of  trulh  and  piety  arc  so  much  relislie*!. 
"Robert  Grnham"  comes  to  u»  in  a  handsome  daodcctiu' 
of  j^omc  Qr>0  pH-r^,  rhroiiRh  Mr.  Randolph  of  fhi<  ciiy. 


And  yet,  tliis  morning,  wIjcu  f  woKr, 

I  saw,  to  my  surprise, 
Four  pretty  pictures  in  niy  uunu, 

Alike  in  ?hapc  and  pize. 

The  first  wui  of  a  lake  .>*o  clear, 

With  wood-i  encircled  round, 
Throufih  which  there  sprang  a  frighten 'd  <li  er, 

Pursued  by  many  a  hound. 

I'hc  second  ia  a  quiet  stream, 

Which  through  a  valley  winds : 
Tall  trees  and  shrubs  are  on  the  brink, 

And  flowers  of  various  kinds. 

The  next  a  little  hamlet  seems, 

With  its  neat  church  and  spire  ; 
Hchind  its  bills  and  mountains  ri.se 

Up  to  the  clouds  and  higher. 

The  last  is  a^va-st  waterfall, 

Which  a  broad  lake  supplies  ; 
Masses  of  water  tumble  down, 

And  clouds  of  spray  arise. 

These  pictures  all  will  fade  away — 

I  know  it  to  my  sorrow  ; 
But  mother  says  she  tbinki  1*11  have 

Four  other  ones  to-morrow. 

Who  gives  them  to  mo,  do  you  ask  ? 

And  how  much  do  they  cost  ? 
The  giver  I  have  never  seen. 

The  painter  is — Jack  Frost. 


T»ic  Castlk  Uvu.i)KR>.    By  the  author  of -^  Heart t 
ease.''    New  York  :  D.  Applrton   and  Co.     [From  .\. 
Morris  07  Main  Street. 

Mis.s  Charlotte  Vonge,  the  anlhor  of  this  work,  li,i« 
won  for  herself,  by  several  previous  novels  of  decide.! 

■  popularity,  as  widi>  a  circle  of  admirers  as  auv  other 

■  lady  writer  of  the  day.     The  "  Heir  of  Rcdclifib"  exr 

:  ted  a  Ecnsation  amon^  the  Io\ers  of  fiction  which  i-< 
j  without  a  parallel  for  the  tears,  copiou.«  and  briny,  lUi 

came  during  its  perusal  to  all  eyes.  Perhaps  llic:' 
,  never  was  a  volume  that  called  for  bo  constant  an  «?{ i- 
I  ploy  men  t  of  the  mouckoir  or  which  passed  frotii  il. 
;  hands  of  the  overwhelmed  reader  in  «nch  a  conditio::  «v 
'  dampness.  "  The  Castle-Builders"  makes  no  Buch  lar^t 
;  draughts  on  the  lachrymal  ductH, yet  among  a  certain  cl 2 -»^ 

of  readers— the  Episcopalians — it  is  likely  to  pro^c  ;ii. 
;  edifying  and  pleasant  a0*air.  The  de^:ign  of  it  6eem»  to  l« 
^  to  show  the  importance  of  the  rite  of  confintiatioD,  an.' 
;  the  sister-beroinea  are  conducted  along  that    bcaaiif-l 

valley  of  domestic  life  that  lies  between  the  world  aji'' 
'  the  church,  the  shining  heights  of  Fashion  and  the  Dctfr- 
i  table  Mountains.  Tho  end  of  their  pilgrimage  is  the  tl- 
r  tur,  not  however  as  all  young  ladies  like  to  be  led  to  it 
I  for  the  Solemnization  of  Matrimony,  but  for  taking  upot: 
'  thcmselvpn  the  vo.ws  aforetime  given  by  their  spMisors  L*. 
•  baptism.  They  are  confirmed,  not  married:— have  ttc  a 
,  right  to  say  of  that  other  rnrcmony— rei?,  viendrn  '  MN* 
1  Yonge  nui.'it  determine. 


3Sotif?0  of  1km  ^orb. 


The  ODOiiriiTV  pAPtRi.  By  tiic  latt  William  Ma 
Gi5ir,  LL.  D.  Annotated  by  Dr.  Skelton  Mackensir 
In  Two  V'olumcs.  Redfield,  34  Bcekman  Street,  .%>*• 
York,  185.1,  [rmni  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 


Dr  3Iuginn  ivns  the  piincr  of"  iho.'^e  wii,«-  and  good  Jr.- 
,  lows  who  made  Blackwood  .--o  brilliant  in  the  fine  da\? 
■  of  it.i  youth,  and  it  wu5  the  Doctor's  fun  thai  lempcre'. 

«  n..   .,.^.      \    c       ^i  .     I  •    I        I,     ^.       ..     i  tlicp^'ilo^ophy  fftho;e  night'^  at  Ambrose*?,  which  cclc- 

HoDERT  Graham  :  A  fcequel  to  Lmda.     By  Carw/i«e ! .    , ,,  .       ,\      \'    ,       ,    l       •         ,         . 

,       ri    4         .1         r.i     uni     .    •    tv-     l        «  • .    „  :  hratcd  a- tho  Atfc/cs /iwiftrojirtnrr  have  bccouic  >^orKl  .»- 
I.ee //e/i/r,  aullior  of  the  "  Planter  8  ^orthern  Bndo,"  I  .  .•  1         •  .  ^ 
<.  n        »»  iir«  !•      j»  .iUff            \\r    1      7  ti            .,.  ..     I  "loiis.     A   mun  ol  ^iit-at   IcarniUL',  exuberant   fiincv  aaJ 
"Rena,"  *'Eohne,"  "Marcus  Warland,"  rtr.     Phlhi-i         ,        .  r  .  ,  .•    •,  .       .                  ■ 
....       o          -    ,.  .,.,,           ,o'r                                     ,  an  nIniOaM.-ituUnciIily   "J  conipojilion,  he   waatcd    ixv*^. 
delphia:  Purrv  &  McMillan.     IHM.                               I  .i     i        ,  ,,       r             •      ,                   .          . 

'^  '  ■  the  bat^atcUcx  of  maguziiu'  literature  thotr  imc  powti 

This  is  one  of  Mrs.  Hentz'rjj)iclurej8{|ue  and  entertain- 1  ^^^^^^  mi.ylit  huvc  added   lo  tlic  real  wealth  of  libmric- 

ing  stories,  and  as  for  as  we  have  read,  secni.^  to  be  .-^imi-   The  papoi.>,  now  first  collcctetl  by  Dr.  Shclton  Mackeuzt 

lar  to,  and  pcihaps  as  interesting,  as  her  other  w Drks,  the 

titles  of  a  iin;n)»i  r  of  whieh  arc  given  in  I'lc  tl'Ie   page, 


copied  a'xj^i.     V^  o  have  read  "Linda,"  "  Rciin,"  and 


"Eoline,"  jhhI  .Mi  -.  Hcnlz  i«  certainly  a  most  n.';rceablc 
tale  teller  {V»r  tlm-.*  who  seeks  pure  recreation,  llcr  sm- 
ries  require  no  elii-rt  of  the  mind  — they  are  plain,  direct, 
picturesque,  and  if  not  very  profound,  still  full  of  good 
sense  at  bottom  We  are  di.sposed  to  quarrel  homciimcs 
with  tke  afiliifiit  merits  and  attractions  of  her  heroes 
and  heroines,  and  to  .<tuspect  that  her  "  villinns,''  to 
speak  in  the  romance  vernacular  arc  perhaps  a  little  too 
latanic ;  but  even  this  mode  of  treatment  possesses  a 


arc  full  ofcpi^ram  tiud  Iminoiir,  but  have  a  strong  &4hei«» 
of  whi-key  punch   v, Iii<:h   ihe    Doctor  loved  not  xk\*c\ 
but  too  well.     J.cl  us    not  judge   harshly,  however,  »i! 
man  vvh(»  has  given  a.*?  niurh  drH;:hf  rn  ihr  readinr  v.or! 
n.s  !inv  other  of  hi--  rerieralioii. 


W  c  H":;u'l  Cif  be  eon  si  ruined  far  waul  of  mom  to  u«^. 
several  book  notices  designed  for  this  number  until  iif^; 
month.  C)!ir  friend*«,  the  publisher**,  will  receive  » vi 
thanks  for  their  continued  favor:,  and  the  a?su ranee  ^-" 
we  are  not  insensible  to  them. 


SOUTHEKN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


PUBUSHBD  MOWTHLT   AT   THREE    DOLLARS   PER   ANNUM— JNO.   R.   THOMPSON,    EDITOR, 
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Review  of  Owen  Meredith's  Poems. 

We  hftve  been  eagerly  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  the  Tolame  of  poems  reviewed  in  the  following 
irticle,  (which  we  take  from  the  London  Exami- 
ner'hv  some  months.)  The  author,  who  comes 
before  the  public  under  the  domino  of  **  Owen 
Meredith/'  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  Messen- 
ger and  some  of  his  earliest  inspirations  were 
{mblished  in  its  pages.  We  had  the  satisfaction 
last  Fall  of  looking  over  the  proof  sheets  of  Cly- 
temnestra  and  its  companion  poems  in  Paris 
where  the  poet  now  resides.  Genius  is  with  him 
an  inheritance,  yet  we  are  confident  that  he  will  one 
dij  achieve  something  in  song  eminentlj  worthy 
of  the  diaftinguished  name  which  at  present  he 
keeps  from  the  public  eye.  There  is  a  wonderful 
beaatj,  we  think,  about  Good  Night  in  the  Porch — 
the  heartrtragedy  is  spoken  in  words  of  startling 
eloquence,  the  more  effective  perhaps  from  their 
sad  umplioity.  Changes,  too,  is  a  bit  of  very 
truthful  plaintiveness.  It  was  copied,  some  weeks 
since,  in  the  New  York  Albion  and  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  American  press,  wherever  a  lover 
of  poetry  is  to  be  found  armed  with  the  editorial 
scissors. — [£d.  Sou.  Lit  Mess. 

CiytemneHra,  The  EarPa  Return,  The  Artist, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Owen  Meredith, 
Chapman  &  Hall. 

Ir  one  may  prophesy  with  safety  of  the 
day,  by  iratching  the  tokens  that  accompa- 
nj  the  dawn,  we  may  predict  satisfactory 
Issae  for  the  rich  poetical  promise  which  in 
this  volume  breaks  over  the  flat  waste  of 
contemporary  verse.  Few  are  the  poets  we 
have  now  living  amongst  us,  and  they  belong 
to  the  passing  generation.  The  younger 
singers  who  claim  the  generation  now  matu- 
ring for  their  audience,  appear  to  us  to  have 
failed  hitherto  to  make  their  claims  indispu- 
table. Not  that  we  think  they  fail  because 
their  fruit  is  unripe  and  crude.  Every  true 
poet's  in  his  youth,  is  so ;  the  mind  being  of 
small  worth  that  has  the  fancy  and  the  judg- 
ment prematurely  balanced,  and  that  ends 
where  it  should  almost  begin.    They  fail,  or 


seem  to  us  to  fail,  because  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  a  blight  as  well  as  unripeness  in  the 
fruit,  from  which  we  may  not  venture  to  an- 
ticipate, at  any  time  hereafter,  the  flavor  and 
fragrance  of  genuine  poetry. 

We  find  matter  in  the  volume  before  us 
which  encourages  us  to  entertain  much  less 
than  the  usual  misgiving.  It  is  evidently 
the  work  of  a  young  mind,  but  it  seems  to 
us  not  less  evidently  the  work  of  one  who 
is  poet-born — born,  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
with  strength  enough  to  battle  through  all 
those  imitative,  infectious,  and  other  disor- 
ders, to  which  the  fancy  is  at  all  times  sub- 
ject, but  especially  in  youth.  There  are  dis- 
orders of  this  kind  that  disfigure  where  they 
do  not  kill.  Many  a  young  gentleman  breaks 
out  incontinently  into  high  poetic  fever,  be- 
comes pitted  over  with  words,  and  runs  into 
dreadful  phrases  caught  of  some  other  per- 
son whose  disease  was,  by  a  great  deal,  less 
malignant.  Such  a  hapless  poet  perishes,  or 
remains  scarred  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  But  of  the  writer  whom  this  volume 
introduces  to  the  world,  Mr.  Owen  Mere- 
dith, we  are  inclined  to  think  and  hope  more 
favorably.  We  err  greatly  if  he  be  not 
found  to  have  strength  enough  to  take  all  the 
fevers  incident  to  poetry  in  the  right  way ; 
and  however  flushed  he  may  seem  here  and 
there  in  certain  pages  of  the  book,  the  end 
of  it  all  will  only  be,  through  whatever  inci- 
dental courses  of  Keats,  Tennyson,  Shelley, 
Browning,  or  what  not,  to  leave  him  strength- 
ened or  purified  in  his  own  individuality. 

And  prominently  we  would  put  forth  the 
fact,  as  no  small  ground  of  promise,  that  this 
writer  in  his  youth  has  evidently  entered 
deeply  not  alone  into  subtle  enjoyment  of  the 
genius  of  such  modern  poets  as  we  have 
named,  but  not  less  into  the  strength  and 
freshness  of  those  writers  in  whom  the  youth 
and  strength  of  poetry  itself  were  best  dis- 
played, and  that  his  fancy  would  seem  to 
hare  been  first  fired  by  iCschylus  and  Homer. 
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Much  was  to  be  expected  from  a  young  muse 
that  could — 

Soineiimea  let  i^orgcous  Tragedy 
Id  iceptred  pall  come  eweeping  by  t 
Preeeotiog  Thebes,  or  Pelops*  line, 
Or  the  tale  or  Troy  diTine. 

— ^and  such  is  the  tragedy  which  stands  first 
in  this  volume,  being  in  due  form  a  tale  of 
the  return  from  Troy,  and  of  the  sorrows 
of  the  line  of  Pelops.  Not  without  very 
many  lapses  into  the  youth's  treble  note  it  is 
told,  but  yet,  on  tho  whole,  with  a  majesty 
of  utterance,  and  a  poetic  manner  joined  to 
a  real  grandeur  of  conception,  manifestly 
learnt  from  faithful  study  under  the  masters 
of  poetry  in  ancient  Greece.  For  the  high 
classical  feeling  with  which  the  fable  is  de- 
veloped, includes  also  a  genuine  dramatic  in- 
stinct. As  to  the  manner  of  the  murder, 
Mr.  Meredith  follows  iEschylus,  who  in  his 
Agamemnon  tells  that  she  entangled  the 
bull-fronted  hero  in  a  net  before  she  stabbed 
him  in  his  bath  ;  but  other  causes  for  the 
deed,  given  by  the  Greek  poets,  are  also  as- 
surped  and  dexterously  harmonized.  Thus 
the  one  repulsive  motive  prominent  in 
iEschylus  is  softened  by  that  which  Sopho- 
cles preferred  suggesting,  namely,  indigna- 
tion at  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigcnia. 

Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  Clyiemnrstra  as  by  any  means  a 
perfect  classical  play.     We  speak  of  it  rather 
as  the  wonderfully  happy  exercise  of  a  young 
artist   who  knew  well  in  what  school  the 
early  use  of  his  powers  would  be  best  devel-j 
oped   to  himself.     But    a   hundred    touches  j 
show  also  the  independent  vigor  of  the  ge-  \ 
nius  which  was  thus,  for  its  own  self-help » 
and  discipline,  practising  after  one  of  the  no-  > 
blest  of  models ;  and  but  that  we  rontem-  j 
plate  extracts  from  other  and  more  matured  I 
poems,  we  should  have  given  some  fine  pas- 
sages from  the  choruses,  especially  that  of 
scene  x.     Detached  thoughts  or  images  we 
have  more  reluctance  in  presenting ;  but  one 
or  two,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  given  before  we  j 
pass  to  the  modern  subjects.  I 

Clytemnestra  stands  before  the  shield  of! 
Agamemnon : —  ! 

Here,  round  this  silver  bosA,  be  cut  my  name, 

Once— long  ago :  he  cut  it  ae  he  lay 

Ttfod  out  with  brawling  paatimea— prone— bin  limbt 


At  length  diflfosed — ^hia  head  droopt  in  ny  lap — 
Hit  Bpear  flung  by  :  Electra  by  the  hearth 
Sat  with  the  young  Oreatea  ou  her  knee ; 
While  he,  with  an  old  broken  pword,  hack*d  out 
These  crooked  characters,  and  laughed  to  see  , 

(Sprawl*d  from  the  unuaed  atrength  of  hia  large  hudi) 
The  marks  make  Clttsmhutra. 

How  ha  laoghed' 
iEgisthua^  hands  are  smaller. 

Clytemnestra  is  described  as   she  hears 

of  Agamemnon's  return : — 

• 

She  will  not  speak,  save  by  tbat  brooding  eye 
Whose  light  is  language.    Some  ereat  thought,  I  see, 
Mounts  up  the  royal  chambers  of  her  blood. 
As  a  king  mounts  hia  palace  <  holds  high  pomp 
In  her  Olympian  bosom ;  gains  her  face, 
Possesses  all  her  noble  gloring  cheek 
With  sudden  stale ;  and  gathers  grandly  up 
Its  slow  meanings  in  her  eyes. 

The  impression  made  by  this  tragedy  be- 
comes more  distinct  in  the  later  and  lesser 
poems.  We  proceed  at  once  to  the  Ariiii, 
which  we  think  a  masterly  and  beautiful 
piece  of  writing.  Here  the  new  poetspcab 
of  his  vocation  in  a  nicely  chosen  language, 
with  an  ease  of  illustration,  a  quiet  force  of 
expression,  and  a  music  in  his  verse,  that  to 
us  proves  irresistibly  how  real,  in  his  case 
the  vocation  is.  We  cannot  quote  all  we 
could  have  wished  ;  but  the  various  stanzas 
selected  will  sufficiently,  perhaps,  show  their 
connection.  There  is  no  crudity  here.  The 
thought  throughout  has  a  vigor  and  a  wor- 
thiness for  which  the  words  supply  adequate 
expression. 


O  Artist,  range  not  orer-wtde  : 

Lest  what  thou  seek  l>e  haply  hid 
In  hramble-bloBsomp,  at  thy  side. 

Or  f«hiit  within  the  daitiy-lid. 

God'«  glory  lies  not  out  of  reach, 
The  moss  we  crush  beneath  our  feet. 

The  pebbles  on  the  wet  sea-beach, 
Hnve  solemn  rocnningp  strange  and  5weet. 

The  peasant  at  his  cottage  door 
May  teach  tbee  more  than  Plato  knew  : 

See  that  thou  acorn  him  not :  adore 
frod  in  him  and  thy  nature  too. 

Know  well  thy  friends.    The  woodbine**  hreatK 

The  woolly  tendril  on  the  vine, 
Are  more  to  thoe  than  Cato*a  death, 

Or  Cicero V  words  to  Catiline. 

The  wild  rose  is  thy  next  in  blood : 
Share  Nature  with  her,  and  thy  b^arl. 

The  kingcupa  are  thy  aiaterbood  t 
Conaolc  them  dnly  on  thine  arL 
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XorerMi  the'iea  for  genki.    Nor  seek  : 
Be  MUf  ht.    Fear  not'to  dwell  atone. 

PoMesi  thyself.    Be  proudly  -meek . 
See  thou  worthy  to  be  known  • 

Tbe  Genius  on  thy  daily  ways 
Shall  meet,  and  take  tbee  by  the  hand  : 

Bat  serre  him  not  as  who  obeys : 
He  is  thy  slave  if  thou  command  : 

And  blosioms  on  the  blackberry  stalks 

m 

He  shall  enchant  as  thou  dost  pass, 
Tni  they  drop  ^old  upon  thy  walks, 
And  diamonds  in  the  dewy  gmss. 

Such  largess  of  the  liberal  howirs 
From  left  to  right  is  grandly  flun^. 

What  time  their  subject  blooms  and  flowers 
Kiof -Poets  walk  in  stale  among. 

Ue quiet.    Take  lh)D<;s  as  ihey  come: 
Each  hour  will  draw  uut  some  surprir^r. 

With  blessing  let  the  days  go  home  . 
Thou  shalt  havo  thanks  from  e\'ening  skie»< 


Net  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools 
iii  wise  for  thee.    Hast  thou  to  speak  ? 

No  man  have  spoken  for  thee.    Rules 
ire  well :  but  never  fear  to  break. 

IV  'cafibldiug  of  other  houIs  : 
It  was  not  meant  for  thee  to  mount ; 

Tho'  it  may  serve  theej    *5eparate  whole* 
)lake  up  the  sum  of  God's  account. 


ffais  wild  white  roi^o*bud  i:t  my  hand 
Haih  meanings  meant  for  me  alone. 

Hluch  DO  one  else  can  understand : 
To  you  it  breathes  with  alter'd  tonf  : 

How  shall  I  class  its  properties 
For  yon  1  or  its  wise  whisperings 

laierpret  t    Other  ears  and  eyes 
It  teaches  many  other  things. 

We  oomber  daises,  fringe  and  star : 
We  count  tbe  cinqfbils  and  the  poppies 

We  know  not  what  they  mean.     We  are 
begenerale  copyists  of  copies. 

We  go  to  Nature,  not  as  lords, 

Bat  servants  :  and  she  treats  us  thus  : 
?^pesks  to  ns  with  indifferent  words, 

Aad  from  a  distance  looks  at  us. 

Let  as  go  boldly,  as  we  ought. 
And  say  to  her  "  We  arc  a  part 

Of  that  supreme  original  Thought 
Which  did  conceive  thee  what  thon  art : 

**  We  will  not  have  this  lofty  look  : 
Tboa  shalt  Ml  down  aud  recognize 

Thy  kings :  we  will  write  in  thy  book, 
Command  thee  with  our  eves." 


We  ransack  History's  tattered  page  : 
We  pjrate  of  epoch  and  costume  : 

Call  this,  and  that,  tbe  Classic  Age : 
Choose  taoic  now,  now  helm  and  plume : 


but  while  we  halt  in  weak  debate 
*Twixt  that  and  this  appropriate  theme. 

The  offended  wild>flowers  stare  and  waii^ 
The  bird  hoots  at  us  from  the  stream. 

Next,  as  to  laws.    What's  beautiful 

We  recognize  in  form  and  face  : 
And  judge  it  thus,  and  thus,  by  rule, 
.   As  perfect  law  brings  perf«*ct  grace : 

^ro'  the  effect,  we  drag  the  cause, 
DjpftBCt,  divide,  anatomise, 
Kesultsjire  lost  in  loathsome  law.«, 
And  A  the  ancient  beauty  dies  . 

Till  we,  instead  of  bloom  and  light, 
See  only  einews,  nerves,  and  veins  : 

Nor  will  tbe  effect  and  cause  unite. 
For  one  is  lost  if  one  remains  : 

Kui  from  some  higher  point  behold 
Thi<3  dense,  perplexing,  complication  : 

And  laws  involved  in  laws  unfold, 
And  orb  into  thy  contemplation. 

God,  when  he  made  the  seed,  conceived 
The  flower ;  and  all  the  Wowk  of  sun 

And  rain,  before  the  stem  was  leaved. 
In  that  prenatal  thought  wa;*  doiv  : 

The  girl  who  twines  in  her  soft  hair 
The  orange-flower,  with  love's  dasotion. 

l\y  the  mere  uct  of  being  lair 
Sots  countless  laws  of  life  )u*inotion : 

So  thou,  by  one  thought  ihorouphly  great, 
Shalt,  without  heed  tliereto,  fulfil 

All  laws  of  art.    Create !  create ! 
Dissection  lenvefi  the  dead  dead  Ktill. 


.^ 


Bum  catalogues.    Write  thine  own  books. 

What  need  to  pore  o'er  Grecee  and  Rom«  ! 
When  whose  thro'  his  own  life  looks 

."hall  find  that  he  is  fully  come. 

Thro'  Greece  and  Rome,  and  Middle- Age  : 
Hath  been  by  turns,  ere  yet  fulNgrown. 

Soldier  and  Senator  and  Sage, 
And  worn  the  tunic  and  the  gown. 

Such,  well-thought  and  well-said,  is  this 
young  poet's  theory  of  his  art.  The  array  of 
Agamemnon  has  swept  by  him,  and  the 
heart's  gi-eat  passions  he  has  found  expressed 
in  old  Greek  fable  ;  but  he  has  noi  sold  his 
spirit  as  a  slave  to  the  old  gods  and  demi- 
gods. The  sun  is  more  to  him  than  a  dart- 
shooting  Apollo,  and  for  the  Dryads  he  cares 
less  than  for  the  blackberries  within  the 
wood.  He  not  only  delights  in  Nature  her- 
self, but  what  is  infinitely  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, he  has  that  subtle  sympathy  with  her 
in  all  her  moods, — that  exquisite  sense  of  all 
she  can  impart,  though  it  be  but  from  a  speck 
of  vapor  in  the  sky,  or  the  waving  of  a  hare- 
bell in  tbe  wind, — which  only  some  can  have. 
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With  BparicliBK  dropi  the  while-rote  thorns  ere  tmrnl- 

ling,  where  the  aun  elipe  thro' 
Those  reefs  of  coral  buds  hung  free  below  the  purple 

Judas-tree. 

From  the  warm  uplond  comes  a  gust  made  fragnmi  with 

the  brown  hay  there 
The  meek  cows,  with  their  white  horns  thrust  shore  tbr 

hedge,  stand  still  and  stare. 
The  steaming  homes  from  the  wains  droop  o*er  the  tick 

their  plaited  manes. 

And  o'er  >on  hilUside  brown  and  barren  (where  700  lod 

I  as  children  play*d. 

Starting  the  rabbit  to  his  warren),  I  hear  the  ssndy, shrill 

cascade  e 

Leap  down  upon  the  vale,  and  spill  his  heart  out  round 

the  muffled  mill 


and  whichi  among  those  who  have  it,  only 
the  true  poet  can  express. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  peculiar  power  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  moods  of  mind  and  the  external 
aspect  of  nature,  is  in  the  poem  called  the 
Earts  Return.  This  piece,  indeed,  though 
in  its  form  imitative  of  similar  pieces  by 
Browning,  contains  some  of  Mr.  Meredith's : 
very  best  writing.  It  treats  of  a  great  sor- 
row with  a  master's  power,  not  in  the  old 
classical,  but  in  the  comparatively  new  ro- 
mantic way.  It  is  indeed  as  perfect  a  study 
of  the  romantic,  as  Clyiemneatra  is  of  the  op- 
posite school  of  art,  if  we  are  to  adopt  that^  He  then  retraces  his  brief  life,  and  ib 
old-fashioned  division:  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  wild  current  of  romance  affords  little 
restraint  to  the  fancy,  the  spirit  and  vital 
strength  of  the  poet  are  certainly,  in  the  po- 
em of  the  Earts  Return,  put  forth  more 
conspicuously  than  in  the  Clytemnestra, 

But  in  another  form,  and  hardly  in  a  less 
degree,  we  have  the  same  subtle  power  of 
feeling  and  expression  in  the  piece  called 
Good  Jfight  in  the  Porch  ;  and  as  this,  with 
its  nicer  touches  of  human  emotion,  may 
probably  interest  the  reader  more,  we  shall 
take  some  extracts  from  it.  It  is  a  dying 
youth's  good-night  to  his  sister,  and  opens 
with  his  natural  picture  : — 

A  little  longer  in  the  light,  luve,  let  me  be.     The  air  is 

warm. 
I  hear  the  cuckoo's  last  good-night  float  from  the  copse 

below  the  Farm. 
A  little  longer,  Sister  sweet — your  hand  in  mine — on  this 

old  seat. 

In  yon  red  gable,  which  the  rose  creeps  round  and  u'er 

your  casement  shines 
Against  the  yellow  west,  o'er  those  forlorn  and  solitary 

pines 
The  long,  long  day  is  nearly  done.    How  aileut  all  the 

place  is  grown  I 

The  stagnant  levels,  one  and  all,  are  burning  in  the  dis- 
tant manh — 

Hark  f  'twas  the  bittern's  parting  call.  The  frogs  are 
out :  with  murmura  hanh 

ThH  low  reeds  vibnte.  See !  the  sun  catches  the  long 
pools  one  by  one. 

A  moment,  and  those  orange  flats  will  tura  dead  gr^y  or 

lurid  white. 
Look  up!  o'erhead  the  winnowing  bats  are  come  and 

gone,  eluding  sight. 
The  little  worms  are  out.    The  snails  begin  to  move 

down  shining  trails 


master-sorrow :  all  these  stanzas  are  good, 
and  the  close  seems  to  us  very  true  and  af- 
fecting : — 

And  there's  my  epic — 1  began  when  life  seem'd  loog.tbo' 

longer  art — 
And  all  the  glorious  deeds  of  man  made  golden  riot  ia  sit 

heart- 
Eight  books  ...  it  will  not  number  mine !    I  die  before 

m}'  heroine. 

Sister!  they  say  that  drowning  men  in  one  wild  nome&i 
can  recall 

Their  whole  life  long,  and  feel  again  the  pain— ihe  blif* 
that  throng'd  it  all  : — 

Last  night  those  phantoms  of  the  Past  again  eame  crowd- 
ing round  me  fast. 

Near  morning,  when  the  lamp  waa  low,  against  the  wall 

they  seem  to  flit ; 
And,  as  the  wavering  light  would  glow  or  laU,ibcycaBe 

and  went  with  it. 
The  ghost  of  boyhood  seem'd  to  gaze  down  the  dark 

verge  of  vanisht  days. 

Once  more  the  garden  where  she  walk'd  on  summer  era 

to  tend  her  flowere. 
Once  more  the  lawn  where  first  we  talk'd  effutniercsn 

in  twilight  houn 
Arose  ;  once  more  she  seemed  to  pass  before  oie  is  the 

waving  grass. 

To  that  old  terrace ;  her  bright  hair  about  her  wsnaoeck 

all  undone. 
And  waving  on  the  balmy  air,  with  tinges  of  the  dyiof 

sun. 
Jost  one  star  kindling  in  the  west :  just  one  bird  sinfis; 

near  its  nest. 

So  lovely,  so  beloved !    Oh,  fair  as  though  thai  sua  bed 

never  set  .. 
Which  staid  upon  her  golden  hair,  in  dreams  I  seem  ti 

see  her  yet  1 
To  see  her  in  that  old  green  place— the  eame  husbt.  vai- 

ling,  cruel  face ! 


A  little  older,  love,  than  you  are  now  ;  and  I  wai  ibei « 
boy ; 

With  slow  pink  cones,  and  Muft  wet  lioniK.    The  garden- 1  And  wild  and  wayward-hearted  loo :  to  her  my  psinsc 
bowera  arc  dim  with  dew.  |     was  a  toy, 
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8000  broken !  th,  t  feolirii  thiBg— «  butterfly  with  crum- 
pled wing ! 

Her  hair,  tf»,  was  like  youre— as  bright,  but  with  a  warm- 
er golden  tinge : 

Her  ejcs,  t  tomewbat  deeper  li|fht,  and  dreom'd  below,  a 
kmgcrfnoge: 

And  tdll  that  strange  gnve  smile  she  had  stays  in  my 
hecit  and  keeps  it  sad : 

Tbere*B  no  one  knows  it,  truest  friend,  but  you  :  for  I 

bare  oerer  breathed 
To  otber  can  the  frozen  end  of  those  spring-garlands 

Hope  once  wreath'd ; 
Aod  death  will  come  before  again  I  breathe  that  name 

oQtouch^d  hy  pain. 

From  little  things— a  star,  a  flower— that  touch'd  us  with 

tbe  ielf-eame  thftoght, 
Mj  paeiion  deepea'd  hour  by  hour,  until  to  that  fierce 

beat  'twas  wrought, 
WbiehtshrireUing  orer  everv  nenre,  crumbled  ib«  out- 

voriu  of  reserve. 

I  told  ber  then,  in  that  wild  time,  the  love  I  knew  she  long 

had  Been; 
The  tccniing  pain  that  burned  like  crime,  yet  left  me 

Bobler  than  I  had  been  ; 
Wbit  matter  with  what  words  I  woo*d  her  ?    She  Baid  I 

bad  misunderstood  her. 

And  something  more — small  matter  what !  of  Iricndship 

Bometbing— eister's  love— 
Sbeiaid  that  I  was  young— know  not  my  own  heart—as 

tbe  yean  would  piove— 
Sbe  wiihM  me  happy*— ehe  conceived  an  interest  in  me— 

aod  beliered 


I  efaoaid  grow  up  to  something  great— and  soon  forget 

ber-Mon  forget 
Tbis  hney— and  congratulate  my  life  she  had  released  it, 

Tel— 
With  more  such  words— a  lie !  a  lie '.    She  broke  my 

beait,aadflungitby! 

A  life*i  libation  lifted  up,  froir  her  proud  lip  she  dasli'd 

oatuted: 
1^  trampled  lay  lore's  costly  cup,  and  iu  tbe  dust 

tbe  wine  was  wasted. 
Shi  knew  I  could  not  pour  such  wine  a^ain  at  any  other 

shrine. 

Tbea  I  remember  a  numb  mood  :  mad  niuruiurifigsof  the 

words  she  said : 
A  ilow  shame  smouldering  through  my  blood;  that  surged 

•ad  sang  within  my  head  : 
Aeddnnken  suntights  reeling  thro*  the  leaves  :  above, 

the  bumiah't  blue, 

Hot  00  my  eyes — a  blaziii;;  shield  ;  a  noi^c  aiuoiij^  the 

water&lls : 
A  free  crow  up  the  brown  cornfield  floating  ni  will :  faint 

sbepherd-calls : 
Aod  reapers  reaping  in  the  shocks  of  gold :  and  girls 

with  pnrple  frocks : 

AH  which  confnsed  the  more  my  brain ;  aod  nothing 

could  I  realize 
Rut  the  great  fiict  of  my  own  pain :  1  saw  the  fields  :  I 

heard  the  cries: 
^  crow's ahade  dwindled  up  tbe  hill :  the  world  went 

OB :  my  heart  stood  still. 


One  more  extract  we  roust  take— -where 
his  successful  rival  is  described  as  belonging 
to  those  happier  souls  that  ''  rejoice  the 
world  by  living,  and  receive  from  all  men 
more  than  what  they  give." 

One  handful  of  their  buoyant  chaff  exceeds  our  hoards 

of  careful  grain  : 
Because  their  love  breaks  thro'  their  laugh,  while  ours  ia 

fraught  with  tender  pain : 
The  world  that  knows  itself  too  sad,  is  proud  to  keep 

some  faces  glad : 

And  so  it  is  I  from  such  an  one  Misfortune  softly  steps 

aside 
To  let  him  still  walk  in  tho  sun.    These  things  most  be. 

I  cannot  chide. 
Had  I  been  she  1  might  hnve  made  the  self-same  choice. 

She  shunn'd  the  shade. 

To  some  men  God  hath  given   laughter  :•  but  tears  to 

some  men  He  hath  given  : 
He  bade  us  sow  in  tears,  hereafter  to  harvest  holier 

smiles  in  Heaven : 
And  tears  and  smiles,  they  arc  His  gift  :  both  good,  to 

smite  or  to  uplift : 


He  knows  His  sheep :  tho  wind  and  showers  best  not  too 
sharply  the  shorn  lamb  : 

His  wisdom  is  more  wise  tbau  our4  :  He  knew  my  na- 
ture— what  I  am  : 

He  tempers  smiles  wiiii  tears  :  both  goud,  to  bear  in  time 
the  Christian  mood. 

Anothe.r  poem,  which  is  called  »'i  iiouts 
Los9,  depicts  a  Troilus  who  soliloquizes  over 
the  false  Cressida  he  has  worshipped ;  and 
while,  throughout,  it  is  not  less  illustrative 
than  anything  we  have  quoted  of  the  temper 
of  the  writer's  mind,  here  and  there,  we 
think,  it  even  more  completely  asserts  his 
prerogative  of  genius.  All  the  succeeding 
stanzas  appear  to  us  singularly  truthful,  and 
we  know  few  things  more  perfectly  expressed 
in  modern  poetry  than  the  lirst  stanza  and 
the  last. 

Mourn  I  muy,  that  from  her  features, 

All  the  angel  light  is  gone, 
But  I  chide  not.    Human  creature.i 

Are  not  angels.    She  was  none. 
Women  have  so  many  natures ! 

I  think  she  loved  me  well  with  one. 

All  is  not  with  love  departed, 

Life  remains,  tho'  touch t  with  scorn 
Lonely,  but  not  broken-hearted. 

Nature  changes  not.    The  morn 
Itr^atbes  not  sadder.    Buds  have  started 

To  white  clusters  on  the  thorn. 

Ami  tu-morrow  I  Hhail  see 

How  the  leaves  their  green  silk  sheath 
Have  burst  upon  the  chesnut  tree. 

And  tbe  white  rose-bush  beneath 
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My  lattice  which,  once  tendinft,  she 
Made  thrice  sweeter  with  her  breath, 

Its  black  buds  thro'  luoss  and  glue 
Will  swell  greener.    And  at  eve 

Winking  bats  %vill  waver  thro' 
The  gray  warmth  from  eave  to  envc, 

While  the  daisy  gathers  dew. 
These  things  grieve  not,  tho'  I  grieve. 


Welcome  man's  uld  helpmate.  Toil!  ' 
How  may  this  heart's  hurt  be  healed  ? 

Cru9h  the  olive  into  oil ; 
Turn  the  ploughshare  ;  sow  the  field, 

All  are  tillers  of  the  soil 
Each  some  harvest  hopes  to  yield. 

Shall  I  pel  ioh  wiih  the  whole 
Of  the  coming  yeors  in  view 

Unattempted?    To-4he  soul 
Every  hour  biings  something  ucvr. 

Still  suns  rise  :  still  ages  roll. 
Still  some  deed  is  left  to  do. 


I  muat  :«eok  somu  other  pluco 
Where  free  Nature  knows  her  not :         • 

W^here  I  shall  not  meet  her  face 
In  each  old  familiar  spot. 

There  is  comfort  left  in  space. 
Even  this  grief  may  be  forgot. 

Great  men  reach  dead  hands  uniti  nie 

From  the  grave  to  comfort  me. 
Shakspearc's  heart  is  throbbing  thro*  me, 

All  man  has  been  man  may  be. 
Plato  speaks  like  one  that  knew  me. 

Life  is  made  Philosophy. 

Ah,  no,  no !  while  yet  the  leal 

Turns,  the  truths  upon  it  pall 
By  the  stature  of  this  grief, 

Even  Shakspcare  shows  so  small! 
Plato  palters  with  relief, 

Grief  is  greater  than  thc.m  all ! 

From  the  many  minor  poems,  which  pre- 
sent not  the  least  happy  evidence  of  the 
new  writers  art  and  power,  we  take  two. 
The  volume  contains  many  such,  equally 
good.  Only  a  true  poet  could  thus  have 
painted — 

QUEEX   GCE.NET ERE. 

Thence  up  the  sea-green  floor,  among  the  sterj* 
Of  mighty  columns  whose  unmeasmed  shade» 
From  aisle  to  aisle,  unheeded  in  the  sun, 
Moved  without  sound,  I,  following  all  alone 
A  strange  desire  that  drew  me  like  a  hand, 
Come  unawares  upon  the  Queen. 

She  eat 
In  a  great  sileuce,  \^  iiich  her  beauty  fillM 
Full  to  the  heart  of  it,  on  a  black  chair 
MailM  all  about  with  sullen  gems,  and  crus>t!> 
Of  sultry  blazonry.     Her  face  was  bow*d, 
A  pause  of  slumbrous  beauty,  o'er  the  light 
Of  some  delicious  thought  new-risen  above 


The  deeps  of  passion.    Round  her  stately  head 
A  single  circlet  of  the  red  gold  fine 
BurnM  free,  from  which,  on  either  side  streamed  do«a 
Twilights  of  her  soft  hair,  firom  neck  to  foot. 
"Green  was  her  kertle  as  the  enorolde  is, 
And  stifi*  from  hem  to  hem  with  seams  of  stoae» 
Beyond  all  value  ;  which,  from  left  to  right 
Disparting,  half  reveal'd  the  snowy  gleam 
Of  a  white  robe  of  spotless  samyte  pure. 
And  from  the  soft  repression  of  her  zone. 
Which  like  a  light  band  on  a  lutestring  prets'd 
HarmoLy  from  its  touch  flow'd  warmly  tmck 
The  bounteous  outlines  of  a  glowing  grace, 
Nor  yet  outflowed  sweet  laws  of  loTeliness. 

Then  did  I  feel  as  one  who,  much  perplext. 
Led  by  strange  legends  and  the  light  of  stars 
Over  long  regions  of  the  midnight  sand 
Beyond  the  red  tract  of  the  Pyramids, 
Is  suddenly  drawn  to  look  upon  the  sky 
From  sense  of  unfamiliar  light,  and  sees, 
Reveal'd  against  the  constellated  cope 
The  great  cross  of  the  South. 

The  chamber  round 
Was  droop t  with  arras  green :  and  I  could  hear. 
In  courts  far  off,  a  minstrel  praising  Blay, 
Who  sang  .  ,  ,  Si  douce,  ii  douee  est  la  Mnrffnrett ! 
To  a  faint  lute.    Upon  the  window-sill, 
[lard  by  a  latoun  bowl  that  blazed  i*  the  t^ua 
PerchM  a  strange  fowl,  a  Falcon  Perigrine ; 
With  all  his  feathers  puft  for  pride,  and  all 
His  courage  glittering  outward  in  his  eye ; 
For  he  had  flown  from  fur.  nihwart  strange  land*. 
And  o*er  the  light  of  many  a  setting  snn, 
Lured  by  his  love  (such  sovereignty  of  old 
Had  Beauty  in  all  coasts  of  Christendom !) 
To  look  into  the  greet  eyes  of  the  Queen. 

Observe,  too,  the  simplicity  and  suppressed 

pathos  of  the  following  lines  : 

CU  A.N  CCS. 

Whom  tjrst  we  love,  you  know,  we  seldom  wed. 

Time  rules  us  all.    And  Life,  indeed,  is  not 
The  thing  we  planned  it  out  ere  hope  was  dead. 

And  then,  we  women  cannot  choose  oar  lot. 

Much  must  be  borne  which  it  is  hard  to  bear : 
Much  given  away  which  it  were  sweet  to  keep. 

God  help  us  all !  who  need,  indeed.  His  care. 
And  \et,  I  know,  the  Shepherd  loves  his  sheep. 

My  little  boy  begins  to  babble  now 

Upon  my  knee  his  earliest  infant  prayer. 
He  has  his  father's  eager  eyes,  I  know. 

And,  they  say  too,  his  mother^s  sunny  bair. 

Gut  when  ho  sleeps  and  smiles  upon  my  knee« 
And  I  can  feel  his  light  breath  come  and  go, 

I  think  of  one  (Heaven  help  and  pity  me!) 
Who  loved  mc,  and  whom  I  loved  long  ago. 


Who  misht  have  been 


ah,  what  1  dare   ncyt  tb' 


nj( 


We  are  all  changed.    God  judges  for  lis  beet. 
(tod  help  us  to  do  our  duty,  and  not  shrink, 
And  trust  in  heaven  humbly  for  the  rest. 

But  blame  us  women  not,  if  some  appear 
Too  cold  at  times  ;  niid  .^onie  too  gay  and  lip  fat 

Some  griefrf  gnaw  deep.   Some  woes  are  hsird  to  bear. 
Who  knows  the  Past  ?  am)  wbo  ?«Q  jad|^  u%  ligbt ' 
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Ah,  wen  wt  jodged  by  what  we  might  have  been. 

ADd  not  bj  what  we  are,  too  apt  to  fall  I 
Mr  little  child — be  sleeps  and  smiles  between 

TbcM  thoof^hta  and  me.    lo  hearen  we  shall  know 
aU! 

We  like  least  in  the  volume  the  Wife's 
Dragedy,  which  is  one  of  its  longer  pieces. 
This  contains,  we  think,  more  than  is  dis- 
coverable in  any  other  of  the  weakness  that 
accoinpanies  the  intellectual  work  of  youth. 
Excepting  some  stanzas  in  the  first  part,  it  is 
weak  almost  throughout ;  and  a  laudation  of 
the  aristocracy,  put,  hors  de  propos,  into  the 
mouth  of  an  afflicted  earl,  has  even  a  pue- 
rile efiect.  In  this  poem,  too,  an  error  in  the 
general  selection  of  Mr.  Meredith's  subjects 
becomes  conspicuous.  For  the  most  part, 
throughout  these,  there  is  too  close  a  con- 
finement of  the  human  interest  to  one  marked 
theme,  and  this  not  very  agreeable  or  true 
In  itself,  since  it  indicates  rather  the  beauty 
than  the  worth  of  woman.  Nearly  all  his 
heroines  are  either  faithless  wives,  or  wo- 
men who  have  turned  their  backs  on  love  in 
search  of  vanity.  That  too-of^en  recurring 
thought  he  will  do  well  to  purge  his  fancy 
from.  But  of  defects  as  well  as  beauties  we 
have  said  enough,  and  need  only  repeat  the 
belief  with  which  we  began,  that  in  both 
we  recognize  the  beginnings  of  a  true  poet. 


LOTTIE. 

"  Weep  not  for  the  dead,  but  for  the  living;, 
For  ebe  is  at  rest,  and  we  in  tears." 

Oh  abed  no  tear  for  Lottie  now, 

I  know  she  is  at  rest. 
All  free  firom  pain,  with  placid  brow. 

Her  fair  bands  on  her  breast. 
She  iaded  joat  as  Spring*s  yonn^  flowar^ 

Had  waked  from  winter's  sleep, 
And  April  with  its  fitful  showers 

Doth  wildly  o'er  her  weep. 

Vea,  Lottie  was  a  fair  young  thing, 

With  forehead  pare  and  white, 
Which  'minded  me  of  snow  in  Spring 

Beneath  the  soft  sunlight. 
Bot  most  I  loved  the  spirit  sweet 

That  shone  through  those  dark  eyes, 
Oh  surely  such  a  soul  must  meet 

Its  welcome  in  the  skies. 

They  misa  her  when  the  twilight  dim 
Cooes  o*er  the  distant  hills, 

Tbey  miss  her  when  the  morning  hymn 
The  thirsting  spirit  thrills. 


So  meekly  did  she  bear  the  stroke 

Which  bowed  her  day  by  day. 
That  when  at  last  lire*s  link  it  broke, 

An  angel  passed  away. 

Oh  Lottie,  Lottie,  never  more 

With  gladsome  step  thou'It  come, 
As  thou  wert  wont  in  days  of  yore 

Back  to  thy  4;hildhood's  home. 
That  happy  bpth,?!  *tiy  sorrow  came 

To  dim  Life's  bri|rht*ntng  years. 
But  now  wkene'er  they  breathe  iky  name, 

They  turn^t ide  in  tears. 

The  birds  will  come  with  silver  note 

Back 'to  the  haunts  they  lore, 
.4nd  ui^thily  where  the  soft  clouds  float 

Thatetars  return  above ; 
And  fu miner  with  her  snowdrops  sweet, 

To  us  will  soon  be  given, 
Then  Winter  in  his  winding  sheet. 

But  LoUie  ia  in  Heaven. 

MELODIA. 
Botetourt  Co.,  Ka.,  April  18. 
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SPRING  DAYS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

"  0  the  good  genius  of  fair  weather,  who 
deserves  many  temples  and  palaces,"  says 
Jean  Paul,  and  thus  thought  I,  as  I  looked 
upon  '*  the  shining  morning  face"  of  this 
legislative  city.  It  is  true,  its  broad  avenues 
are  no  longer  gay  with  dazzling  equipages, 
and  its  pavements  are  no  longer  thronged 
with  the  varied  crowd  that  business  and 
pleasure  bring  here  during  the  months  of 
winter.  There  is  comparative  silence  in  the 
streets,  the  hotels  are  deserted — there  are 
no  loungers  on  their  porticos,  and  no  long 
lines  of  carriages  drawn  up  as  a  barricade 
before  them.*  But  Washington  is  still  at- 
tractive to  the  eye  of  the  stranger.  The 
Capitolis  a  fine  building  in  itself,  but  its  effect 
is  rendered  still  finer  so  at  this  season,  by  the 
loveliness  of  its  cultivated  grounds.  You 
enter  the  wide  gateway,  and  the  eye  reposes 
on  lawns  of  the  deepest  verdure.  Here 
and  there  the  grassy  carpet  is  variegated  by 
beds  of  flowers,  whose  fragrance  and  beauty 
j  are  almost  intoxicating,  seen  in  such  num- 
j  bers  after  the  long  and  dreary  winter.  There 
'  is  the  burning  tulip,  the  classic  hyacinth, 

—"Violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath/* 

j  and  the  fair  daffodil,  apostrophized  with  such 
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simple  pathos  by  the  poet  Herrick.  Over 
your  head  are  trees  whose  graceful  foliage 
and  varied  hues  of  green  it  is  a  simple  joy 
to  look  upon.  Among  their  branches  the 
birds  sing  as  freely  and  as  sweetly  as  in  their 
native  woods.  You  ascend  the  broad  flight 
of  steps,  and  passing  the' unsightly  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  the  naval  of- 
ficers who  fell  I  at  Tripoli,  walk  upon  the 
western  portico  of  the  CapitoL.  When  you 
can  leave  the  delicious  air  of  a  May  morn- 
ing, and  the  pleasant  view  of  the  noble 
avenue,  and  of  the  distant  Potomac,  enter 
the  Rotunda.  Powell's  picture  of  ''  De 
Soto  discovering  the  Mississippi/'  kas  been 
recently  placed  here,  and  it  attracts  many 
visitors.  It  is  a  striking  painting  from  the 
number  of  its  figures,  and  the  brilliance  and 
depth  of  its  lights  and  shadows.  As  an  his- 
torical piece  it  disappointed  us.  It  might 
more  appropriately  be  named  "  Planting  the 
Gross  among  Savages."  De  Soto  and  his 
men,  so  far  as  one  feeling  actuates  them, 
have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  elevation  of 
a  rude  cross,  made  from  a  tree  just  felled. 
The  group  around  it,  regarded^  as  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and  from  its 
design,  is  fine.  An  aged  priest,  with  an 
open  book,  repeats  the  prayers,  while  another 
priest  swings  a  censer  as  the  work  progres- 
ses. The  painting  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  warlike  and  the  religious,  appropriate 
perhaps  to  the  times,  but  not  to  the  event.  The 
noble  Mississippi  is  only  seen  on  a  corner  of 
the  canvas,  and  without  any  of  its  magnifi- 
cent characteristics  clearly  and  definitely 
drawn.  We  do  not  see  its  rapid  and  turbid 
current;  its  immense  snags,  reared  above  its 
waters  like  fabulous  monsters  of  the  deep. 
The  shores  do  not  show  the  desolate  cane- 
brake  and  the  spreading  cotton  trees  and  cy- 
presses of  its  swamps.  We  had  hoped  that 
this  peculiarly  American  landscape  would 
have  had  a  more  decided  expression  on 
the  canvas,  and  thus  have  spoken  to  the 
eye  of  many  who  will  never  see  its  reality, 
but  the  river  is  quite  secondary  in  the  pic- 
ture ;  no  one  looks  toward  it,  or  seems  aware 
that  it  flows  like  a  broad  sea  before  them. 
We  turned  from  the  painting  to  look  with 
pleasure  upon  Wier's  '*  Embarcation  of  the 
Pilgrims."  Here  every  figure  unites  in 
deep^niog   the  impression   of  the    scent. 


Every  face  expresses,  in  an  individual  man- 
ner, the  common  emotion.  It  does  not  need 
language  to  tell  us  what  event  in  our  histcxy 
it  represents,  and  the  rainbow  seen  on  the 
dark  cloud  intimates  to  us  the  heavenly  hope 
and  trust  of  the  sorrowful  band  we  are  con- 
templating. 

Near  Powell's  picture  is  Chapman's  beau- 
tiful ''  Baptism  of  Pocahontas."  There  are 
in  it  some  fine  Indian  figures  and  our  sym- 
pathies are  enlisted  at  once  for  the  gentle 
child  of  the  forest  who  kneels  to  receive  the 
sacred  rite.  She  would  have  been  more  Au- 
toricaly  had  the  artist  depicted  in  her  face 
and  air,  some  of  the  noble  qualities  which 
led  her  to  risk  her  life  for  the  English  colo- 
nists. The  incident  with  regard  to  Captain 
John  Smith  seems  capable  of  high  artistic 
treatment,  and  it  would  have  pleased  us,  had 
this  gallant  son  of  Virginia  perpetuated  iti 
remembrance  in  the  glowing  colors  of  his 
pencil.  In  "  the  Landing  of  Columbus,"  bj 
Vanderlyn,  a  fine  subject  has  been  tamely 
treated.  Columbus  is  not  an  impressive  fig- 
ure, and  his  men,  searching  in  the  land  for 
gold  the  momenttheydtep  on  shore,  increase 
the  want  of  elevation  in  the  suggestions  of 
the  picture.  The  four  remaining  panels  of 
the  rotunda  are  filled  by  Col.  Trumbull's  his- 
torical paintings.  Their  subjects  are  well 
known.  They  have  been  criticised  as  unim- 
aginative in  design,  and  stiff  in  execution, 
but  we  think  unjustly.  The  faces  of  the 
American  actors  are  valuable  as  true  por- 
traits, and  there  is  a  dignity  and  simplicity 
in  the  scenes  represented  that  might  well 
belong  to  the  reality.  In  the  yet  unfinbhed 
southern  wing  of  the  Capitol  is  the  room  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  Congress. 
On  one  of  the  walls  there  is  a  fine  piece  of 
fresco  painting  It  represents  the  deputies 
of  the  Roman  senate  offering  the  Dictator- 
ship to  Cincinnatus.  The  patriot  stands  by 
his  plough  calmly  listening  to  the  earnest 
words  addressed  to  him.  His  face  and  form 
are  of  the  highest  type  of  manly  beauty.  A 
barge  is  waiting  to  convey  him  across  the 
Tiber,  and  every  figure  and  countenance  ex- 
presses the  deepest  interest  in  his  reply.  1° 
a  corner  of  the  picture,  with  his  arm  around 
the  neck  of  a  dog,  is  the  little  son  of  Cincin- 
natus. He  looks  at  the  grave  senators  with 
such  thoughtful  curiosity,  and  he  is  so  lovely 
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in  his  child-like  beauty,  as  strongly  to  re- 
m'od  one  of  the  youthful  St.  John  in  Ra- 
phael's Holy  Families.     It  is  well  known 
that  the  colors  of  the  true  frescoes  are  laid 
OQ  while  the  mortar  is  wet,  and  when  dried 
they  have  a  soilness  which  time  alone  can 
give  to  vivid  tints  upon  canvas.     This  paint- 
ing was  executed  by  an  Italian  artist,  and 
we  hope  Congress  will  employ  his  taste  and 
bkiU  in  adorning  the  remaining  walls  of  the 
room  with  appropriate  subjects.     Few  per- 
sons visit  Washington  without  making  a  pil- 
gnmage  to  Mt.  Vernon.    You  are  conveyed 
by  a  steamer  fifteen  miles  down  the  Poto- 
n^ac,  to  this  consecrated  spot.    At  this  sea- 
son the  banks  of  the  river  are  beautiful  with 
the  fresh  verdure  of  Spring,  and  enlivened 
it  various  points  by  the  picturesque  look- 
ing fishermen,    drawing  the  seine  for  the 
jfiDQal  piscatory  harvest.     Whole  genera- 
rations  of  the   finny  inhabitants  are  thus 
brought  to  the  light  of  day,  and  here,  at 
ieast,  the  promise   seems   amply  fulfilled, 
Thou  shall  seek  of  the  abundance  of  the 
"eas.  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand.''  Be- 
fore reaching  Mount  Vernon  our  little  steam- 
er stopped  for  an  half  hour  at  Fort  Wash- 
ui^n,  and  we  walked  upon  the  ramparts 
aod  examined  the  fortifications.     This  fort 
commands  the  river,  and  it  has  been  rebuilt 
^d  strengthened   since  the  war  of  1812. 
Even  at  that  time,  if  it  had  not  been  aban- 
■ioned,  the  British  could  never  have  passed 
it  and  reached  Washington  to  bum  the  Cap- 
itol.  In  case  of  a  war  it  would  be  immedi- 
ately garrisoned,  but  at  present,  only  men 
enough  are  retained  on  duty  to  keep  the 
buildings  and   grounds   in   order.      It   was 
about  noon  when  we  landed  at  Mount  Ver- 
non.  A  short  walk  from  the  shore  conducts 
you  to  the  tomb  of  Washington.     Our  party, 
about  fifty  in  number,  followed  each  other  in 
silence,  and  as  we  reached  the  iron  grated 
<ioor,  and  looked  through  it  upon  the  sarco- 
phagus, underneath  which  reposes  the  hon- 
o'^ed  dust,  every  hat  was  raised ,.  and  more 
than  one  face  showed  emotion.     It  was  an 
interesting  sight,  for  our  company  were  from 
various  parts  of  the   Union,  and   many  of 
them  had  never  before  visited  this  hallowed 
shrine.    As  we  turned  from  the  tomb,  T  am 
swe  it  was  the  language  of  every  heart,  our 
hero  deserves  a  worthier  resting-place. 

Vou  XXl-43 


*'  How  aleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
}\y  all  their  country's  wishes  blest!' 


r»» 


With  sorrow  we  answer,  there  is  here  lit- 
tle outward  evidence  of  the  respect  and  af-^ 
fection  cherished  for  the  memory  of  Washing- 
ton. Even  nature  seems  forbidden  to  bring 
her  tribute  of  verdure  and  flowers.  The 
mortar  has  fallen  from  the  arch  above  the 
inclosure,  and  the  earth  is  covered  with 
small  stones  and  bits  of  clay.  The  fine  lines 
of  the  ode,  at  this  patriot's  grave  at  least, 
can  have  no  significance, — 

•*  When  Spring,  with  dewy  fmgers  cold, 
Return  to  deck  their  hallowM  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod." 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  our  common  hu- 
manity that  love  and  veneration  for  the  de- 
parted expresses  itself  by  remembrance  and 
care  of  their  places  of  sepulchre.  Far  back 
in  the  patriarchal  days  we  read,  that  the  lords 
of  Egypt,  with  a  great  company  of  chariots 
and  horsemen,  accompanied  Joseph,  when 
with  pious  care  he  laid  his  father,  Jacob,  to 
rest,  in  the  family  burying  place,  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  later,  in  Grecian  story,  the 
devoted  Artemisia  showed  her  grief  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Mausolus,  by  erecting 
a  monument  so  splendid,  as  to  have  forever 
perpetuated  his  memory  in  the  word  it  has 
given  to  the  language.  In  modern  times 
what  wealth  and  magnificence  has  been  lav- 
ished upon  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  and  shall 
the  children  of  America  allow  the  Father  of 
their  Liberties  to  sleep  in  a  neglected  grave  ? 
We  read  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Messenger,  the  appeal 
made  by  the  "  Southern  Mount  Vernon  As- 
sociation" on  this  subject.  We  hope  the 
daughters  of  Virginia  may  succeed  in  their 
sacred  enterprise,  and  that  the  time  is  not 
distan^^  when  they  may,  by  purchase,  give 
this  cherished  spot  to  our  own  state,  to  be 
held  by  it  in  trust  for  themselves,  and  for 
all  who  in  our  common  country  honor  the 
name  of  Washington.  With  what  pure 
pleasure  shall  we  then  walk  through  the  ven- 
erable mansion  once  his  home,  and  under 
the  shade  of  trees  which  his  care  planted. 
No  where  will  be  seen  evidences  of  decay 
and  dilapidation,  for  love  and  reverence  will 
have  repaired  the  waste  of  time,  and  a  na- 
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tion'8  generous  gratitude  have  given  a  culti- 
vation to  the  soil,  and  a  beauty  to  its  sur- 
roundings which  it  were  now  unreasonable 
to  expect  from  the  resources  of  a  private 
fortune. 

Cecilia. 
May,  1855. 


IN  THE  CASTLE  OF  LUFTWICH. 

Unbar  tho  castle  gatC| 

Let  now  the  bugle  sound, 
A  thousand  swordsmen  wait, 

Their  chargers  spurn  the  ground. 

Tho  booming  peals  that  roll 

From  yonder  flashing  plain, 
Awake  the  dreaming  soul 

To  fullest  life  again. 

The  Soul  has  now  its  birth*. 

I  feel  its  boundless  might 
Cope  with  the  deep-set  Earth, 

And  touch  the  spheres  of  light ! 

I  scale  the  heights  of  life ! 

Beyond  the  clouds  of  fear, 
I'm  freed  in  noble  strife! — 

Freedom  is  only  here ! 

Long  by  the  stream  of  thought, 

Vainly  the  soul  has  stood — 
Within  its  depths  has  sought 

The  Beautiful,  the  Good. 

Till  the  mock'd  Soul,  with  taunts, 
Cursed  hetTen,  in  wrath  and  pain. 

Sent  with  so  godlike  wants 
Upon  Earth's  poor  domain. 

But  heaven  no  more  I  wait, 
Heaven's  might  is  in  my  heart! 

Of  all-decreeing  Fate, 
I  am  myself  a  part ! 

And  worlds  I  sought  in  vain, 
Shall  rise  beneath  my  hand !  ^ 

Deeds !  deeds !  Fate's  iron  reigu 
Bends  at  their  stern  command ! 

i  hear,  O  man,  thy  march, 
Struggling  with  countless  foes, 

Move  up  the  shining  arch, 
With  strong  and  earnest  blowt<. 

And  heaven's  gates  will  fall 

Before  thy  storming  hand, 
And  on  its  crystal  wall 

Thy  sirndfust  fret  will  Htiiiid. 


NOTES  OP  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL. 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

Retracing  our  steps  from  Baden  to  Frankfurt, 
we  went  by  rail  from  the  latter  oitj  to  Halle— & 
distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles — ^in  a  sin- 
gle day.  The  route  lay  through  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, and  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  remored 
from  the  crowded  region  of  summer  travel  into  a 
land  where  all  that  met  the  eye  and  broke  up^s 
the  ear  was  novel  to  us.  The  towns  by  which  w 
were  whirled  resembled  nothing  we  had  seen  U- 
fore — their  appearance  was  more  antiquated  an! 
slumberous,  the  castles  were  gloomier  castles,  aofl 
seemed  fitter  theatres  for  the  shocking,  supernat- 
ural deeds  we  read  of  in  Oerman  legends — 1»- 
nora  in  her  midnight  ride  with  the  spectre  horse- 
man must  have  galloped  past  just  such  fortrcsse'*^ 
and  villages  on  her  way  to  Hades.  One  of  th<- 
latter,  but  a  few  miles  out  of  Frankfort  with  il" 
musical  name  of  BuizbacJt,  is  famous  os  the  pl&ei.- 
from  which  came  the  broom-girls,  who,  8om*j 
years  ago,  strolled  around  the  world  giingiQ^ 
"Buy  a  Broom"  and  telling  everybody  they  wt-rc 
born  in  Bavaria. 

The  language  spoken  around  us  was  now  Gor- 
man only,  the  dissonant  syllables  proving  none 
the  more  intelligible  for  being  tangled  in  tobacc" 
smoke,  which  issued  incessantly  from  the  l)p<«  ol 
our  fellow  passengers,  and  as  they  talked  without 
intermission  the  whole  time  we  were  in  their  com- 
pany, we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  never 
heard  so  voluminous  a  conversation.  Perhaps  \i 
we  had  understood  the  discussion  and  it  bad 
chanced  to  be  on  German  metaphysics,  we  should 
have  said  we  had  never  listened  to  a  more  cloud v 


one. 


'S 


v: 


If  we  could  not  participate  in  the  talkiu 
our  companions,  there  seemed  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  join  them  in  their  smoking,  and  s 
the  remnant  of  a  1k)x  of  Havana  Cigars  which  had 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  continental  custom-bou- 
ses, became  dust  and  ashes  on  that  day's  jaunt  t 
Halle.    There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sentiment 
evoked  from  the  fumes  of  a  cigar  (one  of  verit;.- 
ble  Cuban  manufacture  of  course)  as  all  who  bar* 
read  the  "  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor"  can  te-tifv. 
and  if  I  could  here  transcribe  tho  emotion*?  vr'ul 
which  I  emitted  the  last  wreaths  from  the  \er\ 
last  Montoro  of  that  delightful  box — howl  thouprhr 
of  home  and  of  friends  four  thousand  miles  of 
with  whom  I  had  puffed  some  of  the  carlie-; 
samples  of  that  same  brand,  and  how  it  secmet*- 
as  the  fire  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ed;:^*  i . 
the  meerschaum  mouthpiece,  that  the  last  !»«>•• 
link  that  united  me  to  "my  native  land"  vi- 
parting, — 1  am  sure  this  would  be  the  most  inter 
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f^tiug  pHragraph  of  my  notes  of  travol-  Tho  mo- 
montwe  commenced  smoking,  our  German  friends 
wanned  to  iis  decidedly.    Before  the  cigars  had 

lioen  produced,  one  of  them  had  bewildered  R 

TTith  the  innocent  inquiry  of  Rauclven  sie  nichi  f 
and  no  sooner  had  we  manifested  a  disposition  to 
enter  cload-land,  than  fire  was  provided  by  a  po- 
lite Prometheus  with  immense  moustaches  and  a 
cap  about  the  size  of  a  coflfee  cup.  Indeed  the 
common  enjoyment  of  tobacco  proved  such  a  pro- 
vocatire  to  sociability  that  Prometheus  soon  parar 
dcd  a  small  stock  of  French,  by  means  of  which 
learning  we  were  Americans,  he  manifested  great 
-satisfaction,  since  it  was  clear  we  mufit  know  his 
brother  who  resided  at  Milwaukie. 

There  was  one  slight  inconvenience  attending 
the  Frankfort  and  Halle  Railway  communication 
^hieh  took  us  somewhat  by  surprise — the  want  of 
refreshment  saloons.  Tho  Germans  are  so  re^ 
markable  for  immoderate  eating  as  almost  to  sug- 
:»^t  some  remote  etymological  connection,  which 
Mr.  Trench  might  be  able  to  establish,  between 
G(r,nan  and  fjourmand,  and  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  the  country  are  aware  that 
the  knife  and  fork  play  no  unimportant  part  in  it. 
<i<jethe  himself  has  i>hewn  us  how  Gorman  sorrow 
tQn»  for  solace  to  sauerkraut  It  was  therefore 
ittle  to  be  expected  that  in  tlio  interior  of  Fader- 
Und  we  should  experience  any  difficulty  about  our 
CDmmissiariat,  but  it  was  not  until  noon  tliat  we 
reached  a  station  on  the  railway  where  the  cra- 
vings of  hanger  could  have  been  satisfied,  and 
there  the  faic  of  Tantalus  was  ours.  Rushing  to 
the  counter  of  a  very  spacious  hall  that  promised 
iireat  things  in  the  way  o£  provafid,  we  found 
i:<  thing  but  snail-sandwiches,  which,  owing  per- 
.np5  to  a  defect  in  early  education,  we  could  not 
aadertake,  but  which  the  German  travellers  de- 

■are<l  with  infinite  gusto.  This  station  was  sit- 
'ii-.f'd  at  the  junction  of  the  Frankfort  and  Cassol 
■  1  the  Casscl  and  Eisenach  linos  and  is  set  down 
m  Bradshaw  as  Gunterhauscn  Junction,  and  very 
aear  it  there  was  a  fine  viaduct  over  which  the 
K'^  riach  line  passed.  As  we  were  to  wait  some 
mitmte.s  for  the  arrival  of  the  Casscl  train  at  tliis 
I  lace,  and  as  we  could  procure  nothing  at  the 
'liu'cf  to  refresh  tho  inner  man  but  lager  beer,  we 
•  t  iurth  to  insjicct  this  viaduct  and  paid  what 
»ri>  lY^uivalent  to  five  sous  each  for  the  privilege, 
'  ut  the  train  coming  up  rather  suddenly  com- 
\<'[\cd  us  to  return  in  double  quick  time,  and  we 
went  along  to  Eisenach  poorer  and  hungrier,  and 

I  may  add  angrier  in  consequence  of  our  double 

I I  ^appointment. 
Ill  an  hour  or  so  after  leaving  Gunterhauscn 

•lisnotion  we  reached  Eisenach  and  now  every 
■r-'ke  of  the  locomotive's  pi8t^)n  bore  us  overclivs- 
i>-  K^^jund.     Perhaps  there  is  no  railway  in  the 

wurld  iif  one  hundred  miles  in  length  which  pas- 


ses along  a  region  of  such  hallowed  memories 
where  the  mind  of  tho  traveller  is  80  crowded  with 
associations,  as  this  one.  The  train  waits  at 
Eisenach  fifteen  minutes — you  look  out  of  the 
car-window  and  within  a  stone's  throw  you  see 
the  famous  castle  of  Wartburg  crowning  Uie  sum- 
mit of  a  neighbouring  hill — memorable,  ghostly 
old  castle  where  Luther  was  imprisoned  by  his 
friend  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  reach  of  those  who  sought  his  destruction. 
It  was  in  that  castle  that  Luther  had  his  conflicts 
with  Sathanas  whom  he  put  to  flight  by  throwing 
an  inkstand  at  his  head — singular  superstition, 
you  will  say,  yet  verified  to  tho  letter,  for  did  not 
the  bold  reformer  vanquish  the  devil  and  confound 
his  devices  with  the  contents  of  an  inkstand? 
Was  it  not  to  the  tlieories  which  were  wrought 
out  in  that  Wartburg  dungeon  that  we  owe  what- 
ever of  civilization  and  progress  the  world  has 
since  accomplished — nay,  would  one  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ris's  Philadelphia  engines  ever  havo  snorted  under 
tho  shadow  of  the  venerable  building  but  for  tliat 
same  inkstand  of  Luther  ?  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  a  railway  carriage  is  a  short  time  for  the  marcli 
of  centuries  to  evolve  itself  in  one's  imagination, 
yet  the  grand  procession  of  great  events  whicli 
followed  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment filed  before  mo  in  tliat  interval ;  I  could  not 
but  think  that  the  principle  of  civil  liberty  itself, 
BO  triumphantly  carried  out  th  the  land  of  my 
birth,  took  its  rise  in  the  dark,  medieval  strong- 
hold which  now  frowned  upon  us,  that,  as  even  a 
Catholic  poet  tells  us,  it  was  because 

— Lu therms  schism  had  too  much  roused  mankind 
For  Hampden*8  truths  to  linger  long  behind — 

that  freedom  had  been  able  to  rend  tlic  gyves 
which  once  bound  her  and  appear  in  her  celestial 
port  before  the  world*.  Nor  was  this  train  of 
ideas  at  once  dispelled,  when  the  castle  was  left 
behind  us,  for  wo  soon  came  to  the  Erfurt  and 
caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  Augustine  con- 
vent where  the  Reformer's  monkish  dayH  were 
passed,  and  where  he  first  road  for  himself  the 
Bible  and  drew  therefrom  the  apostolic  courage 
which  bore  him  up  during  the  whole  of  his  won- 
derful career. 

It  was  not  until  wo  arrived  at  the  Weimar  Fta- 
tion  that  we  began  to  rccal  other  reminiscences  of 
the  greatness  of  Germany  in  more  modern  times. 
Weimar  as  seen  from  the  railway  is  as  slow  and 
provincial-looking  a  town  as  one  will  see  any- 
where, and  to  such  as  think  of  it  in  the  past  with 
the  atmosphere  of  genius  investing  it  with  poetic 
interest,  the  collection  of  ordinary  buildings  do- 
zing in  the  sunshine  and  flanking  its  pilent  an<l 
solitary  streets  will  work  almost  a  disenchant- 
ment. One  cannot  h(dp  fancying  AVeimar  in  tin* 
days  of  the  Duchess  Amelia,  when  Goethe  and 
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Schiller  and  Herder  and  Richter  and  Wieland  re- 
sided there,  as  a  kind  of  Athens  in  architecture 
as  well  as  in  intellect — it  is  perhaps  because  in  re- 
calling the  age  of  Pericles  we  think  of  the  Propy- 
lea  and  the  Acropolis  as  inevitably  as  of  the  Athe- 
nian poets  and  philosophers — ^yet  the  town  itself 
shows  not  even  grandeur  in  decay — ^indeed  sixty 
years  have  proba])ly  wrought  little  change  in  its 
externals.  But  the  light  of  genius  had  faded 
away  from  its  sky — Weimar  is  no  longer  anything 
beyond  a  country  town  where  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weiniav  keeps  his  sleepy  court,  with  his 
chamberlains  and  councillors  noclding  around 
liim,  albeit  with  no  pjlory  reflected  upon  his  noble 
person  from  sncli  men  as  formerly  meditated  in 
his  park.  How  a  railway  train  with  its  flag  of 
flame  and  demoniac  shriek,  rushing  into  the  Wei- 
mar of  half-a-century  ago,  would  have  startled 
tliose  dreaming  verse-wrights  and  speculative  sa- 
ges :  we  can  imagine  the  cold,  impassive  author 
of  Faust  looking  at  it  in  silent  wonder  and  going 
back  to  his  house—that  "  Pantheon  full  of  pic- 
tures and  statues"—  to  soliloquise  among  his  vis- 
itors upon  the  triumphs  of  the  human  mind  ; — 
the  sensitive,  tender,  romantic  Jean  Paul  would 
have  felt  the  thunder  of  its  motion  as  ajar  upon 
the  delicate  organism  of  his  nature ;—  Schiller 
alone  would  probably  have  recognised  its  poetic 
meaning  and  sent  its  praises  round  the  world  in 
an  odo  as  imperishable  as  that  "  Song  of  the 
Bell,"  the  clear  vibrations  of  whose  marvellous 
music  arc  yet  rin^xing  through  the  whole  d(miain 
of  literature. 

But  Weimar  soon  vanishes  in  tlie  distance  and 
once  again  we  are  carried  back  some  centuries,  as 
approaching  Woisscnfcls,  we  see  the  TowTi-House 
in  which  the  dead  body  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
lay  the  night  after  the  gi;.eat  battle  of  Lutzen,  the 
field  of  which  bloody  struggle  is  just  beyond  the 
railway  on  the  right.  The  stains  of  his  blood  are 
yet  discernible  on  the  wall  of  the  apartment,  it  is 
said,  and  the  dust  of  the  hero  mingles  with  its 
parent  earth  beneath  the  floor  of  the  Kloster 
Kirchc,  all  of  it  but  his  big,  brave  heart  which 
was  conveyed  to  his  northern  land  for  which  its 
every  pulsation  had  beat  so  faithfully. 

Such  associations  connected  with  the  country 
through  which  we  were  rapidly  conveyed,  occu- 
pied us  till  sunset,  when  traversing  some  rich 
levels  on  which  the  departing  radiance  of  day  lay 
sweetly  and  glowingly,  wo  entered  the  station 
liouFC  at  Halle.  The  Hotel  of  the  Kronprinz  be- 
ing recommended  by  the  guide-books,  we  went 
thither,  and  after  partaking  of  an  excellent  din- 
ner and  walking  out  into  the  principal  square, 
Roon  became  oblivious  of  all  wo  had  seen  since 
we  left  Frankfort,  in  such  deep  8lunil)er  as  only 
wearied  travellers  enjoy. 

1  have  verv  little  to  sav  about  Halle  for  the 


satisfaotory  reason  that  I  saw  little  of  it,  our  risi: 
being  limited  to  that  single  ni^t  of  repose.  1: 
will  hereafter  appear  to  memory  as  a  town  of  cu- 
rious old  houses  and  dark,  dingy  streets,  envi- 
roned witli  handsome  modern  residences  and  fair 
gardens.  It  contains  a  great  Univeraity,  where 
seven  or  eight  hundred  students  are  annually  in- 
structed, and  a  Kirche  of  the  Middle  Ages  with 
four  towers  of  stone  rising  above  the  roofs  of  its 
most  densely  built  quarter.  Of  all  the  GermaTi 
cities,  Halle  is  perhaps  the  least  affected  by 
French  or  English  manners— -everything  is  tht>- 
roughly  German  there,  a  fact  which  would  have 
induced  us  to  linger  at  tlie  comfortable  ion  of  thr 
Kronprinz,  in  spite  of  its  soft  and  deep  feather- 
beds,  had  our  time  allowed  us  so  to  do. 

But  the  summer  was  flying  and  Berlin  wa« 
near  at  hand,  Berlin  that  we  had  made  so  great  a 
detour  to  see,  so  the  next  morning  we  demanded 
drei  billeie  Jur  die  ziceite  classes  three  second  cb?< 
tickets,  for  Berlin,  and  were  again  on  the  ruiV 
The  railways  in  Germany,  I  may  here  take  occa- 
sion to  remark,  are  admirable  in  their  appc'iLt 
ments,  and  this  Prussian  line  is  nearly  perfect. 
The  first  class  carriages  are  quite  spacious  and 
resemble  drawing-rooms,  being  fitted  up  with  ?•- 
fas,  chandeliers,  turkey  carpets,  mirrors,  and  in- 
variably a  marble  top  table  in  the  centre  decora- 
ted with  a  vase  of  flowers.  For  such  luxuries  in 
locomotion  one  pays  30  per  cent,  more  than  fur 
the  second  class  accommodations  which  are  retUv 
excellent.  No  baggage  is  allowed  the  traveller, 
even  the  Arkansas  gentleman — the  short  f-ata 
logue  of  whose  effects  comprised  only  a  shirt,  :. 
pack  of  cards  and  a  lx)wie-knife,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  for  their  transportation,  unles? 
he  carried  them  immediately  about  Iiim,  Acconi- 
ingly  the  Germans  rarely  take  with  them  more 
articles  than  can  be  conveniently  packed  in  a 
small  leathern  bag  wliich  is  placed  under  the  Feat 
of  the  car.  The  bulkier  pieces  are  weighed  and 
charged  for  proportion  ably,  and  the  same  weight 
of  baggage  will  cost  the  traveller  more  if  distri- 
buted through  several  packages  than  if  containe  i 
in  one.  This  he  will  soon  find  out  as  the  ofliccr 
enumerates  his  imptdimcniay  baggage  in  Germa- 
ny being  truly  imiycdimetiis  now  as  in  Caspar'- 
day.  The  officer  will  call  out  tin  stuck,  ztt'' 
siUcke,  drei  sfUcke,  and  if  unhappily  the  piece- 
should  reach  the  unreasonable  number  of  si.\ 
there  will  be  a  considerable  tax  laid  upon  thenv 
no  matter  how  light  each  individual  piece  ma; 
be.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  with  the  £&.. 
lish  who  never  travel  without  a  complete  out- 
fit of  dressing  cases,  portmanteaux,  hat  bc»xc« 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  from  Fisher  in  the  Strand*  that  t .? 
charge  for  baggage  exceeds  the  railway  fsr* 
When  the  baggage  has  *been  weighed,  a  sma 
ticket  with  a  printed  number  is  pasted  on  eu-l 
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trunk,  as  in  France,  and  a  receipt  signed  by 
the  clerk  and  stamped  with  the  corresponding 
number,  is  <;iTen  to  the  owner,  who  must  pro- 
duce it  in  demanding  his  baggage  at  the  end 
of  the  journey.  The  greatest  civility  is  shown 
bjthe  officers  who  manage  this  department  of 
the  railway  and  though  it  requires  moro  time  to 
dispose  of  trunks  in  this  manner  than  in  our  own 
system  of  checking,  the  traveller  is  more  secure 
'■if  his  property  and  is  never  annoyed  by  such 
rudeness  as  is  constantly  displayed  by  baggago- 
a.'ents  in  the  United  States. 

Oar  run  from  Ilalle  to  Berlin  was  eminently 
su^estive.  We  passed  very  near  the  old  church 
5f  Wittenberg  on  the  doors  of  which  Luther 
hung  his  ninety-five  theses  against  tlie  doctrine  of 
papal  indulgences,  and  in  whose  vaults  his  re- 
mains with  those  of  Melancthon  were  buried.  If 
we  could  not  make  pilgrimages  to  the  spots  con- 
secrated by  his  labours,  it  seemed  that  wo  were 
particularly  fortunate  in  seeing  the  most  interest- 
Dg  of  them,  and  if  we  had  been  favored  with  the 
privilege  of  laying  out  the  line  between  Frankfort 
Jind  Ualle,  we  could  not  have  wphed  it  to  vary  in 
the  least  from  its  actual  position. 

After  leaving  Wittenberg  wo  went  like  light- 
ning over  a  flat,  sterile  region,  where  the  railway 
was  a  mathematical  straight  line  for  leagues  and 
leagues.  Our  rate  of  progression  was  eight 
Prussian  miles  an  hour,  the  distance  being  indi- 
•at*d  by  mile  posts  of  granite  as  large  as  monu- 
ments with  the  numbers  carved  on  them  in  Ro- 
man numerals.  As  the  Prussian  mile  is  equal  to 
fjor  and  a  half  English  miles,  the  speed  was  all 
that  even  a  "  fast  man"  could  desire.  At  length, 
after  we  had  lost  ourselves  in  conjecture  as  to 
whither  wo  could  be  tending  over  such  a  desert, 
the  dumea  and  towers  of  Berlin  the  magnificent 
'imc  in  view,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  at 
^>t  beneath  the  station  house  In  that  city. 

Here  we  were  compelled  to  remain  an  hour  af- 
-er  the  rest  of  our  fellow  passengers  had  gone  off 
to  their  hotels,  by  an  unlucky  accident  which  af- 
forded infinite  amusement  to  the  crowd  of  clerks, 
^••Idiers  and  servants  in  attendance.    Our  friend 

r* ,  usually  the  most  careful  and  trust-worthy  of 

Tjen,  to  whom  by  reason  of  his  superiority  in  this 
respect  wc  had  always  committed  the  baggage- 
ticket,  had  lost  it.  In  vain  we  searched  the  car, 
jn  vain  he  dived  to  the  bottom  of  his  capacious 
pockets — ^thc  ticket  was  non  est  inventus.  There 
^ere  our  trunks,  each  bore  the  immistakable  ini- 
^iaUandthe  "Pa.."  **  Va."  and  "Md."  rcspec- 
'ively  designating  our  names  and  residences,  but 
^>.-  were  not  allowed  to  lay  hands  on  them,  and 
when  despairingly  we  produced  the  three  keys  as 
••vidence  of  our  property  in  them,  the  only  an- 
>w»»r  was  Dfr  Gepacks  #Sr/*dm /-.tlie  baggage  tick- 
^'t '.    U  was  wonderful  how  strong  D—  came 


out  in  this  emergency.  There  are  occasions  when 
the  sterling  qualities  of  men  are  instantly  devel- 
oped and  this  was  of  them.  At  first,  appearan- 
ces were  against  him.  The  wearer  of  such  a  hat 
as  that  brown  sombrero  I  have  already  referred 
to,  as  having  got  us  into  trouble  at  Strasbourg, 
must  of  necessity  be  a  inaurahi  strjei — the  oflicer 
implied  as  much  in  the  look  he  fixed  upon  our 
friend,  but  the  latter  being  by  nature  an  orator 
as  Brutus  was,  seemed  suddenly  endowed  with  an 
almost  Pentecostal  affluence  of  German,  which  he 
poured  out  with  such  effect  that  at  last  it  was 
agreed  between  the  two  parties  that  the  trunks 
should  be  restored  upon  our  friend's  signing  a  pa- 
per which  the  officer  drew  up-  I  never  saw  the 
important  document,  but  from  the  lengtli  of  time 
that  passed  in  its  preparation  I  should  suppose  it 
might  rival  in  prolixity  the  autograph  of  Doppel- 
dickius  which  Ilood  tells  us  was  published  in  a 
quarto  volume. 

I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  great  disappointment 
in  the  earliest  impressions  made  upon  me  by  Ber- 
lin. It  had  always  appeared  to  my  boyish  fan- 
cy as  a  city  of  palatial  splendour  in  which  Fred- 
erick the  Great  had  endeavoured  to  revive  the  en- 
chantments that  surrounded  Ilaroun  al  Raschid, 
and  I  had  expected  to  walk  through  magnificent 
avenues  lined  with  buildings  of  the  stateliest  and 
most  imposing  description,  whose  marble  friezes 
gleamed  through  the  foliage  of  lofly  trees— ifi 
short,  I  fancied  every  street  a  Hort  of  Boulevard 
dcs  Italiens  but  much  finer,  and  the  whole  city  a 
Champs  Elysees.  The  streets  are  indeed  broad, 
but  most  of  them  unprovided  with  side  walks,  and 
in  lieu  of  conduits  for  the  water  underneath  the 
carriage-way,  deep  drains  or  gutters  extend  on 
either  side,  in  which,  so  perfectly  flat  is  the  sur- 
face, the  water  collects  and  stagnates.  Indeed 
stagnation  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  city.  To 
an  American,  especially  to  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  phase  presented .  by  life  in  the  Western 
States,  Berlin  in  the  morning  would  seem  asleep, 
ho  might  imagine  he  had  entered  that  fabulous 
capital  described  in  the  Arabian  Nights  in  which 
the  inhabitants  have  been  turned  into  stone.  Long 
lines  of  shops  there  are,  but  no  purchasers  are 
seen  to  enter  them— the  eye  looks  down  the  straight 
vistas  of  stucco  seeking  the  rush  and  movement 
of  population,  but  all  is  quiet  and  desolate— the 
visitor  is  puzzled,  this  great  aggregation  of  build- 
ings seems  an  effect  without  a  cause,  how  did  it 
arise  ?  ho  asks,  to  what  is  due  this  large  metrop- 
olis in  the  midst  of  a  Sahara  ?  The  answer  fur- 
nishes the  explanation  of  the  silence  that  reigns 
around  him.  Berlin  arose  from  the  dream  of 
Frederick.  That  mighty  captain,  ambitious  of  all 
sorts  of  fame,  said  *'  go  to,  I  will  have  a  beauti- 
ful city,''  as  he  had  said  **  I  will  be  famous  in 
letters  and  the  flattered  friend  of  poets,"  and 
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straightway  thcro  fell  to  work  carpenters  and  ma- 
sons, and  out  of  the  Bterile  plain — according  to 
contract — there  camo  "  like  an  exhalation'^  miles 
of  fresh,  smart  buildings  of  wondrous  architec- 
ture, and  the  wish  of  Frederick  in  this  regard 
was  gratified  as  immediately  as  his  literary  aspi- 
rations were  fulfilled  when  Voltaire  came  to  Sans 
Souci  and  celebrated  his  glorious  patron.  But 
human  successes  are  transitory— as  Voltaire  quar- 
reled with  Frederick  and  changed  the  stylo  of  his 
compositions  from  that  of  the  eulogy  to  that  of 
the  lampoon,  so  in  time  the  plaster  was  defaced 
upon  Frederick's  noble  fa<;ades  and  it  was 
shown  that  great  cities  must  rest  upon  a  basis  of 
trade  and  national  prosperity,  and  however  mon- 
archs  may  beautify,  they  cannot  create  them.  In- 
deed, the  very  manner  of  Berlin's  becoming  great 
was  fatal  to  its  producing  such  an  effect  on  the 
visitor  as  London  or  Paris.  The  population  be- 
ing scanty  as  compared  with  these  capitals,  it  was 
necessary  to  stretch  the  town  over  as  large  a  space 
as  possible,  and  the  buildings  are  consequently 
seldom  more  than  two  stories  high  and  some  of 
the  handsomest  hotels  have,  avS  the  guide-book 
says,  twenty  windows  on  a  lino. 

The  iX)pulation  of  Berlin,  as  every  school  boy 
knows,  is  a  little  over  400,000.  It  stands  on  ci- 
ther bank  of  a  small  stream  which,  has,  with  sin- 
gular infelicity  to  English  cars,  been  named  the 
Spree,  a  sluggish,  tortuous  water-course  which 
serves  no  other  purpose  apparently  than  that  of 
affording  appropriate  location  for  ornamental 
bridges.  One  of  these  at  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  street  known  as  Unter  den  Limli'/iy  and  con- 
necting it  with  the  Pleasure  Garden  in  front  of 
the  old  Palace,  is  flanked  with  several  very  beau- 
tiful marble  statues  by  modern  German  artists. 
Berlin  is  preeminently  a  city  of  statues.  Were 
they  reckoned  among  the  population,  the  census 
returns  would  be  largely  increased.  Tliey  stand 
upon  the  balustrades  of  the  house  tops  by  the 
liundred  (some  of  the  streets  look  as  if  the  statues 
had  come  into  line  for  a  review;)  tlicy  occupy 
the  centre  of  every  public  space  ;  wherever  one 
InokF,  a  great  staring  statue  is  before  him.  lie 
l>ecome  sick,  wearied  as  il  were,  with  incessant 
statue.  lie  can  not  well  divine  what  personages 
they  all  represent.  There  arc  not  enough  gods  in 
the  old  mythology,  not  enou;;li  hcioca  in  Prussian 
annals,  to  siijiply  subjects  for  all  these  works  of 
art.  If  the;  nm;  :  of  selection  were  as  wide  aji 
that  of  th»*  .st:itu;i:y  v»'hich  adorned  the  Groves  of 
Castle  Blaniov,  '»viiere  "  Homer  and  Plutarch  and 
Xicodamus"  wr:<'  exhibited  in  sculpture,  the  sub- 
jocts  would  l.-nu;  ai^o  have  been  exhausted.  The 
iinest  of  suoii  oiiiiesc  works  as  stand  in  the  open 
air,  avlistically  considereil,  are  of  bronze  and  are 
^lo^se  pieces.  On  either  side  of  the  front  gate  of 
the  Palace  is  a  charger  in  high  action  attended 


by  a  groom  who  hold^  him  by  the  bridle  reic 
In  one  case  the  groom  and  the  horse  look  the  ^^ssk 
way,  in  the  other  their  heads  arc  in  different  direc- 
tions, which  has  afforded  the  wits  of  Berlin  jin 
opportuhity  of  testifying  their  appreciation  of  th? 
Czar's  present  to  the  King  (for  the  horses  wer«« 
the  gift  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia)  in  calling 
tliem  "  Progress  checked"  and  "  Retrogression 
encouraged."  Opposite  the  Palace  and  upon  the 
portico  of  the  museum  is  Kiss's  original  work  of 
the  **  Lion  and  the  Amazon" — ^a  composition  fa- 
miliar to  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the 
very  spirited  copy  of  it  sent  by  the  author  to  th? 
New  York  Industrial  Exhibition.  But  the  mo^t 
splendid  of  all  modern  bronze  statues  is  that  of 
the  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  XJider  den  lAnd^u. 
Murray  says  it  is  the  grandest  monument  in  Eu- 
rope and  I  saw  none  that  I  thought  superior  to  it. 
except  the  plaster  model  of  Crawford's  Washing- 
ton designed  for  the  Capitol  grounds  in  Richmond. 
The  heroic  figure  of  the  old  warrior  on  his  war 
horse  challenges  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it. 
The  base,  however,  covered  with  groups  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  is  altogether  tc- 
crowded  for  an  agreeable  effect,  and  the  bas  reliefs 
emblematic  of  different  periods  of  Frederick*- 
life,  present  an  amusing  mixture  of  fact  and  fancy 
that  might  call  forth  a  funny  epigram  from  Voltaire 
in  the  shades,  if  we  could  hear  from  him  thn^c;:h 
the  Spiritual  Rappers. 

In  one  of  these  bas  reliefs  a  muse  is  teaching 
Frederick  history  and  pointing  out  to  him  the 
names  of  Caesar  and  Alexander — a  curious  ideal- 
ization of  old  Frederick  William's  cudgelling  him 
and  kicking  his  books  into  the  street  which  wa«= 
the  real  experience  of  his  student-life;  in  another 
Minerva  gives  him  the  sword;  in  a  third  he  is  or. 
the  field  of  Kolin  after  his  memorable  dcfcit 
there,  drawing  witli  his  walking-stick  in  the  sanJ. 
and  we  see  him  again  in  the  hut  of  a  Silesirtii 
weaver  playing  tlie  flute  and  strolling  in  the  al- 
leys of  Sans  Souci  attended  ])y  his  favourite  gri\- 
hounds.  One  picture  alone  is  wantiag — Frcil*':- 
ick  the  poetaster,  running  his  hand  dirough  hi^ 
hair  at  the  moment  of  inspiration  and  thro\Y-ri 
oil"  bad  verses  to  immortality. 

The  Museum  of  Berlin  contains  a  vcrv  il'i- 
gallery  of  paintings  in  which  the  tourist  mav 
spend  a  day  or  two  pleasantly.     Titian's  TI-.tt.'? 
Girl  is  here,  and  some  very  beautiful  Cori\\:r^''.'  -. 
which,  nevertheless,  ought  from  tlie  indelicary  • : 
the  subjects  to  be  excluded  from  any  public  galler* . 
The  fac^ade  of  the  building  is  gloriou.s  with  li-  • 
frescoes  of  Cornelius,  which  embody  more  <>i  \^- 
etio  inspiration  than  almost  any  other  ni '«;i*n 
paintings.     Four  of  these  are  canto.s  in  oil .  f  » 
enchanting  pa.storal — Life   i-^   prefigured   In   » 
phases  of   Mjrnlny  and   Sprini/,   Snmufr  « 
Midday,  Evening  and  AuhnnUy  Winter  and  A\v'*.' 
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and  to  describe  them  would  demand  the  idyllic 
jrace  of  Theocritus  with  the  sensuous  diction  of 
Tennyson.  The  subject  of  the  last  of  these  is 
the  Wise  Man  watched  by  Psyche,  investigating 
the  course  of  the  stars.  The  moon  rides  over  the 
re^ftless  ocean  upon  which  the  seaman  launches 
liis  bark.  It  is  the  trysting  hour  of  the  respon- 
sive tide  with  its  shining  mistress,  but  the  old  grey- 
beard observes  not  the  splendour  of  the  planet, 
Dor  hears  the  rippling  laughter  of  tlie  waves  in 
his  wrapt  contemplation  of  the  elements. 

^\^len  we  had  visited  tlie  principal  sights  of 
Berlin  proper,  admired  the  Brandenburg  gate, 
walked  in  the  Thicr  Garten,  (where  on  Sunday 
.iftemoons  the  Berlinese  listen  to  fine  music  and 
cut  even  better  ices  than  can  be  obtained  in  Pa- 
ris) inspected  the  best  specimens  of  Berlin  iron 
work  and  looked  on  at  a  parade  of  the  troops,  wo 
Tore  thinking  of  Potsdam  and  Charlottenburg, 
but  there  set  in  a  deluge  which  effectually  debar- 
red u3  from  going  there  or  even  from  leaving  the 
hotel.  This  rain  at  last  drove  us  from  the  city 
"tt  greatly  annoyed  at  having  missed  the  Prus- 
.^ian  Versailles,  but  certainly  with  some  regrets 
I'ur  not  having  been  able  to  visit  what  constitute 
the  true  glory  of  Prussia's  capital — the  laborato- 
ly  of  Liebig,  the  museum  of  Ehrenberg,  the  ate- 
lier of  Cornelius,  the  lecture-room  of  Humboldt.  It 
l-*  the  presence  of  such  men  as  these  that  invests 
Berlin  with  interest  in  the  nineteenth  centurv, 
md  not  its  statues,  nor  its  pleasure  gardens,  nor 
it^  fine  soldiers,  nor  its  opera,  though  all  these 
N^^remuch  better  worth  seeing  and  hearing  (as 
they  are  not)  than  any.  others  in  Europe. 


MEMOIRS  OF  ROSTOPCHINE, 


BY    HIMSELF. 


Tratvtlaied  from  the  French^  by  R.  Ji.  ]i. 

There  is  now  in  press,  at  Leipsic,  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  this  famous  personage, 
who  ordered  the  burning  of  Moscow  in  1812. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  moment  chosen 
for  this  retrospective  publication,  may  not 
have  been  suggested  by  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things  ;  but  it  is  in  any  case  interest- 
ing to  trace  this  celebrated  individual  in  the 
varied  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  to  know 
the  causes  which  developed  a  character,  ca- 
pable of  performing  an  act  which  still  remains 
a  frightful  incident  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  nineteenth  century,  an  atrocious 
iicl,  in  whose  consummation  were  employed 
criminals,  men  outlawed  from   society,  and 


all  the  traditions  of  social  life.  And  yet, 
that  this  Rostopchine  was  a  civilized  man,  or 
rather,  a  savage  lacquered  with  civilization, 
the  following  Memoirs  written  by  himself, 
a  witty  conceit,  humorous  yet  refined,  sufR- 
ciently  indicate. 

MY  MEMOIRS,  OU    WHAT  I  REALLY  AM,  WRIT- 
TEN  IN   TEN   jftNtTTES. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  My  Birth — II.  My  Education — III.  My  SiifieringH — 
IV.  Privationd — V.  Memorable  Epochs — VI.  Moral  Por- 
trait—VII.  Important  resolution — VIII.  What  1  was  and 
what  1  mij;ht  linve  been — IX.  Respectable  princi))lcK — 
X.  My  tastes — XI.  My  aversions — XII.  Analysis  of  my 
life— km.  Recompense  of  Heaven— XIV.  My  Epitnpli 
— XV.  Epistle  dedicatory  to  the  public. 

CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 
MY   BIRTH. 

In  1765,  the  12th  of  March,  I  issued  from 
darkness  to  broad  day.  1  was  measured, 
weighed,  baptized ;  I  was  born  without  know- 
ing for  what,  and  ray  parents  thanked  Hea- 
ven without  knowing  why. 

CHAPTER  II. 

MY    EDUCATION. 

I  was  taught  all  sorts  of  things,  and  every 
kind  of  language.  By  dint  of  impudence 
and  quackery,  I  passed  sometimes  for  being 
well-informed.  My  head  became  a  library 
of  odd  volumes,  of  which  I  kept  the  key. 

CHAPTER  in. 
^  MY    SUFFERINGS. 

1  have  been  tormented  by  masters,  by  tai^ 
lors  who  made  my  clothes  too  tight,  by  wo- 
men, by  ambition,  by  self  love,  by  useleas 
regrets,  by  kings  and  recollections. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
PRIVATIONS. 

I  have  been  deprived  of  three  great  enjoy- 
ments of  the  human  race,  theft,  gluttony  and 
pride. 

CHAPTER  v. 
MEMORABLE    EPOCHS. 

At  thirty  I  gave  up  dancing,  at  forty  pleas- 
ing the  fair  sex,  at  fifty  public  opinion,  at 
sixty  thinking,  and  I  became  a  true  sago,  or 
what  is  synonymous,  an  egotist. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


MORAL   PORTRAIT. 

I  was  headstrong  as  a  mule,  capricious  as 
a  coquette,  gay  as  a  child,  la%y  as  a  sloth, 
active  as  Bonaparte,  and  all  at  will. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
IMPORTANT   RESOLUTION. 

Having  never  been  able  to  control  my  fea- 
tures, I  gave  loose  rein  to  my  tongue,  and  I 
contracted  the  bad  habit  of  thinking  aloud ; 
this  procured  me  some  enjoyments,  and  a 
great  many  enemies. 

CHAPTER  VUI. 
WHAT  I  WAS  AND  WHAT  I  MIGHT  HAVK  BEEN. 

I  was  very  susceptible  to  friendship,  to 
confidence,  and  if  I  had  been  born  during: 
the  golden  age,  I  might  perhaps  have  been 
quite  a  good  man. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
RESPECTABLE    PRINCIPLES. 

1  have  never  been  implicated  in  any  mar- 
riage or  any  gossip ;  I  never  recommended 
either  a  cook  or  a  doctor,  consequently  I 
never  attempted  any  one's  life. 

CHAPTER  X. 
MY   TASTES. 

I  liked  a  society  composed  of  few  persons, 
a  stroll  in  the  woods;  I  had  an  involuntary 
veneration  for  the  sun  and  often  felt  sad  at 
his  setting  :  in  colours,  I  liked  blue  :  to  eat, 
beef  with  horseradish  :  to  drink,  fresh  water  : 
in  sights,  comedy  and  farce:  in  men  and 
women,  open  and  expressive  features. — 
Humpbacks  of  both  sexes  had  for  me  a 
charm,  which  I  never  could  define. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
MY    AVERSIONS. 

I  felt  repugnance  for  fools  and  fops,  for 
intriguing  women  who  feign  virtue,  disgust! 
for  affectation,  pity  for  dyed  men  and  paint- 
ed^ women,  aversion  for  rats,  liquors,  meta- 
physics and  rhubarb,  and  dread  of  justice 
and'mad  dogs. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
ANALYSIS    OF   MY   LIFE. 

I  await  death  without  dread,  as  without 
impatience.  My  life  has  been  a  bad  melo- 
dramatic show,  in  which  I  have  played  the 
hero,  the  tyrant,  the  lover,  but  never  the 
lackey. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
KECOMPENSE    OF    HEAVEx\. 

My  greatest  happiness  is  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  three  individuals  who  rule  Europe. 

As  I  am  rich  enough,  have  turned  my  back 
on  business,  and  am  quite  indifferent  to  mu- 
sic, I  have  consequently  nothing  to  contend 
about  with  Rothschild,  Metternich  and  Ros- 
sini. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
MY   EPITAPH. 

They  have  laid  here, 

to  rest, 

With  a  soul — surfeited, 

A  heart — exhausted, 

And  a  body — worn  out, 

A  poor  devil. 

Dead. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  pass  on. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
EPISTLE    DEDICATORY   TO    THE    PUBLIC. 

Dog  of  a  public  !  discordant  organ  of  the 
passions  !  You,  who  exalt  to  Heaven  and 
plunge  in  the  mud,  who  extol  and  calumni- 
ate without  knowing  why.  Image  of  hue 
and  cry!  Echo  of  yourself!  Absurd  tyrant, 
escaped  from  a  mad  house.  Extract  of  pot- 
sons  the  most  subtil  and  of  odors  the  mo.st 
aromatic !  Representative  of  the  Devil  to 
the  human  race  !  Fury !  disguised  in  chris- 
tian charity. 

Public  !  whom  I  feared  in  my  youth,  re- 
spected in  riper  years,  and  despised  in  my 
old  age.  To  you  I  dedicate  my  Memoirs. 
Kind  Public !  at  length  I  am  out  of  your 
reach ;  for  I  am  dead^  consequently  decf, 
blind  and  dum b .  M ay  you  too  enj  oy ,  on e  day 
these  advantages,  for  the  sake  of  your  ow;* 
repose  and  that  of  mankind. 
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BAMBLES  ABOUT  MONCLOVA. 

The  famous  Monterey  armistice,  if  pro- 
ductive of  little  in  military  diplomacy,  was 
at  least  indicative  of  the  magnanimity  of 
a  great  soldier  and  illustrious  patriot.     It 
formed  an  episode  in  a  campaign  conducted 
with  rare  ability  and  vigor,  and  constitutes 
an  interesting  incident  in  the  career  of  a 
hero,  who  having  lived  long  enough  for  glory, 
died  in  the  full  possession  of  that  integrity 
ihich  through  a  long  life  he  had  kept  with 
hb  country  and  his  fame.     Politicians  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  action,  and  accus- 
tomed to  judge  of  most  measures  by  the  ef- 
fect they  might  have  upon  a  party  triumph 
or  defeat,  were  incapable  of  fully  apprecia- 
ting the  motives  of  a  commander,  who  could 
be  generous  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  be- 
stow upon  a  conquered  enemy,  a  tribute  of 
respect,  which  could  in  no  wise  detract  from 
the  honor  or  interests  of  his  own  govern- 
ment.   It  was  an  easy  matter  for  such  per- 
sons to  express  *'  regrets"  for  an  act  of  no- 
ble disinterestedness,  which  perhaps  they 
had  as  little  disposition  to  imitate  as  capa- 
city to  comprehend.     It  is  not  the  object  of 
this  article,  however,  to  vindicate  the  policy 
of  that  measure,  or  the  wisdom  of  its  au- 
thor.   The  man  who  **  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  pure  motives,"  dared,  while  under 
his  frown,  to  address  an  official  superior,  ''I 
isk  no  favor  and  I  shrink  from  no  responsibil- 
ity," may  safely  trust  for  his  vindication  and 
reward,  '*the  final  verdict  of  impartial  his- 
tory." The  connection  of  the  writer  with  the 
armistice  was  not  a  very  direct  one,  and  by 
it  he  was  affected  only  as  an  obscure  mem- 
ber of  another  division  of  the  army,  which 
having  pursued   an   imaginary  object  with 
keen  scent  and  untiring  bottom,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  was 
finally  halted  at  Monclova,  to  inquire  what 
was  to  be  gained  by  going  farther.     The 
Montercy|truce  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  brief  dialogue  involved  in  this  question 
and  answer,  as  well  as  for  the  rambles  about 
Monclova  herein  related. 

THE    CAMP. 


If  our  entrance  into  the  capital  of  Coahu- 
tla  was  not  quite  so  magnificent  in  its  array, 
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as  was  that  of  Napoleon  into  Moscow,  as  a  ' 
compensatioa,  our  exodus  was  not  such  an 
emphatic  illustration  of  the  mode  of  taking 
"  French  leave."    Our  camp  was  almost  lit- 
erally established  upon  the  rock,  for  nothing 
but  a  thin  covering  of  earth — ^the  washings 
of  the  surrounding  hills—  separated  us  from 
the  unyielding  granite.     This  bank  was  thus 
not  only  one  of  deposit,  but  acted  upon  by 
the  fitful  breeze,  furnished  like  similar  insti- 
tutions at  home,  a  circulating  medium  for 
the  army  which  found  itself  in  other  orifices 
than  the  pocket.    Many  of  us,  however,  had 
so  often  had  dust  thrown  into  our  eyes  that 
we  were  not  wholly  unprepared  to  take  it 
even   in    the    concrete    without    winking. 
Apart  from  this  annoyance  the  site  of  our 
encampment  was  one  of  singular  attractive- 
ness and  beauty.    The   Sierra  del  Carmin 
threw  its  lofty  heights  against  the  sky  to  the 
eastward,  while  on  the  southern  and  western 
sides,  the  undulations  of  the  city  were  visi- 
ble within  half  a  mile,  the  dome  of  the  ca- 
thedral lying  like  a  vast  globe  amid  the  ver- 
dant and  tufted  foliage  of  palm,  cypress  and 
pecan,  which  spring  from  their  rocky  beds  in 
almost  tropical  luxuriance.    To  the  north  the 
eye  rested  upon  Ihe  broad  fields  of  corn  wa- 
ving in  the  wind,  and  flinging  back  from 
their  ripened  blades  the  golden  and  gorgeous 
hues  of  autumn.     Contrasting  with  these 
rich  tints,  were  the  double  lines  of  green 
distinctly  marked,  now  straight,  sharp  and 
angular,  and  now  winding  in  graceful  curves, 
tracing  the  course  of  unseen  currents,  which 
like  the  eilent  benefaction  of  those  good  Sa- 
maritans, whom  a  kind  Providence  makes 
the  almoners  of  his  bounty,  scatter  joy  and 
gladness  along  the  pathway  of  sorrow,  and 
conceal  the  cause  in  the  munificence  of  the 
effect.    The  Mexicans  with  exemplary  in- 
dustry and  skill,  have  here  improved  every 
acre  of  land  which  could  be  subjected  by  any 
process    to    the    dominion    of    husbandry. 
Wherever  the  furrow  may  be  turned  the 
plough  has  forced  its  way ;  and  though  the  hea- 
vens refuse  to  them  **  the  early  and  the  latter 
rain ;"  though  the  months  of  torrid  heat  and 
cloudless  skies  reveal  to  them  only  a  heaven 
of  brass  and  an  earth  of  iron,  wherever  a 
stream  bubbles  from  the  plain  or  gushes  from 
the  mountain,  channels  are  wrought  in  which 
is  conveyed  to  the  famished  soil,  a  substi- 
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lute  for  that  nourishment  which  the  clouds 
withhold.  From  these  fountains  dikes  are 
sometimes  carried  fifty  miles,  to  convey  the 
indispensable  element  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life.  The  Rio  Monclova  supplies  its  val- 
ley with  the  means  of  irrigation,  and  it  is  of 
course  well  cultivated.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts are  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  sugar  and 
beans ;  of  these  corn  and  cotton  predomi- 
nate. There  are  also  extensive  fields  of  the 
Magney  (Agave  Americana,)  the  cultivation 
of  which  is  very  profitable.  It  has  a  vari- 
ety of  uses.  It  makes  the  best  fence  while 
growing  that  any  country  affords.  It  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  hemps  of  Asia,  and 
the  papyrus  of  Egypt,  as  most  of  the  Mexi- 
can manuscripts  that  are  sent  abroad,  are  of 
paper  made  of  Magney  leaves.  The  plant 
moreover  is  frequently  cut  up  as  food  for 
animals,  and  from  its  fibrous  texture  is  man- 
ufactured into  rope,  twine  and  coarse  jeans. 
The  fibres  also  in  their  natural  state  are  used 
for  thread — the  writer  having  worn  a  pair  of 
shoes  thus  put  together.  In  addition  to  all 
which  the  plant  furnishes  the  most  popular 
beverage  in  the  country — an  article  always 
in  demand. 

THE  MESON  D£  SANTIAGO. 

The  omission  of  drills,  parades  and  other 
exercises  tending  to  familiarize  the  troops 
with  company  and  regimental  evolutions,  af- 
forded so  much  leisure,  that  officers  and  men 
were  enabled  daily  to  exchange  the  monoto- 
ny of  camp  for  the  monotony  of  town,  and 
to  determine  whether  in  Mexican  as  in  Eng- 
lish, "  two  negatives  destroy  one  another." 
The  only  approximation  to  a  hotel  that  we 
had  found  in  the  country  was  the  "  Meson 
de  Santiago,"  a  popular  resort  for  refresh- 


collision  occurred,  we  were  frequently  met 
with  frowning  brows  and  scowling  eyes,  sug- 
gesting what  willing  hands  and  vengeful 
hearts  would  do  but  dare  not.  The  veil  was 
also  drawn  at  times  from  before  their  local 
differences,  revealing  feelings  of  great  bit- 
terness between  the  Federalists  and  Cen- 
tralists, and  of  still  more  rancorous  acerbity 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  Fed- 
eralists being  mostly  included  among  the 
latter.  These  had  hoped  on  our  arrival  to 
see  the  officials  removed  and  disgraced,  and 
to  be  thus  avenged  of  their  wrongs,  by  the 
mortification  and  overthrow  of  their  wealthy 
enemies.  They  were  disappointed,  as  it 
was  our  practice,  if  not  our  policy,  to  court 
the  higher  classes,  whose  real  sentiments 
were  disguised  under  the  amiable  hypocrisy 
of  politeness.  Yet  it  was  known  that  they 
had  attempted  to  organize  an  opposition  to 
our  entrance  into  the  city,  which  had  inglo- 
riously  failed.  Like  the  army  in  Flanders, 
they  "  swore  terribly,"  in  advance,  denounc- 
ed us  as  ruthless  invaders,  plundering  their 
homes  and  violating  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  boasted  that  three  or  four  hundred 
men  would  compel  us  to  re-cross  the  Rio 
Grande.  Their  valour,  however,  did  not 
stick,  the  hundreds  were  not  assembled; 
and,  according  to  a  little  French  woman  in 
the  city — the  wife  of  a  recent  emigrant— 
the  women  of  Monclova  were  provokingly 
indifferent  to  the  reports  that  were  circulat- 
ed concerning  the  fates  that  awaited  them. 
The  husband  of  this  woman  by  the  way,  was 
something  of  a  character,  as  well  as  his  wife. 
He  was  imported  with  a  Mr.  Castro's  colony 
into  Texas,  but  not  liking  the  pro8])ect  there, 
pushed  ahead  with  a  touch  of  Yankee  en- 
terprise, until  he  reached  Monclova.  There 
he  suddenly  found  himself  baker  and  black- 


ments,  where  might  be  obtained  in  addition^smith,  cobbler,  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker, 


to  pulque,  aguardiente  and  muscal,  stewed 
rice  and  garlic;  stewed  pumpkin,  squash, 
tomatoes  and  garlic  j  stewed  beans,  potatoes 
and  garlic;  stewed  veal,  kids  and  garlic; 
stewed  pig,  onions  and  garlic,  and  perhaps 
divers  other  dishes,  of  which  a  **  stew*'  is 


though  in  Paris  he  modestly  confessed  he 
knew  but  one  trade  indifferently  well.  He 
gave  a  more  apt  and  comprehensive  descrip* 
tion  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  books,  and  one  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation :  ''If  one  wants  nothing  here  he 


the  invariable  form  and  '* garlic**  the invari- lean  ^zd  it  everywhere." 
able  feature.     In  these  visits  it  was  not  dif-l     A  striking,  almost  startling,  characteristic 
ficult  to  perceive  that  the  people  of  Monclo-' of  Monclova,  is  the  extreme  quiet  of  the 
va  were  more  hostile  than  those  we  had  pre-  streets.    There  is  no  rumbling  of  carriage?. 


viously  encountered,  and  though  no  serious 


no  clattering  of  carts ;  perils  from  omnibu^^e.^ 
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are  unknown,  and  there  are  no  crowds  of  pe- 
destrians, no  votaries  of  mammon  jostling 
you  aside  in  a  headlong  hurry  from  that 
sword  of  Damocles — an  impending  protest, 
and  no  splendid  equipages  of  more  splendid 
women  in  pursuit  of  hlonde,  beaux  or  bro- 
cades.   Belleship  and  beauty  are  here  invis- 
ible on  the  pave.    The   laces   lie   on  the 
shelves  of  the  shops  in  unprofitable  repose, 
the  few  that  enter  being  mostly  Americans. 
The  han^mer  of  the  mechanic,  the  varied 
evidences  of  industry  and  art,  the  laugh  of 
cheerfulness,  the  life,  bustle  and  acilvity  at- 
tendant upon  a  healthy  social  and  political 
system  are  here  unknown,  or  exist  unseen. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  naked  children  playing 
with  the  dogs  and  donkeys,  a  stranger  might 
fancy  himself  among  the  exhumed  suburbs 
of  Pompeii  or  Nineveh.     The  narrow,  crook- 
ed streets,  the  low  walls  of  mud  which  form 
so   many  dwellings — unrelieved    by  front 
doors  or  windows — each  house  looking  like  a 
prison  and  perhaps  telling  a  tale  of  crime  and 
its  consequences,  are  suggestive  only  of  nad 
and  melancholy  reflections.  The  activity  that 
prevails  is  that  of  destrucliveness ;  houses 
falling  to  the  ground,  walls  crumbling  into 
ruins,  and  half-starved,  half-living  wretches 
leaving  their  hovels  tenantless,  and  trusting 
themselves  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ele- 
ments.   The  wealth,  and  pride,  and  gran- 
deur which  prevailed  when  Monclova  was  a 
miniature  court,  and  a  Spanish  Hidalgo,  as 
Viceroy,  rioted  and  revelled  in  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  royalty,  fell  with  the  un- 
fortunate revolution ;  and  in  the  shipwreck 
of  the  State,  which  has  continued  from  that 
time  to  this,  in  a  series  of  storms  and  con- 
vulsions raised  by  priests  and  demagogues 
who  had  not  the  power  to  rule  them,  all  that 
remained  of  Castilian  art,  elegance  and  refine- 
ment, has  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  the  relics 
of  monarchical   associations   that  yet  float 
upon  the  surface,  will  soon  disappear  for- 
ever.   The  substitution  of  native  for  foreign 
misrule  has  been  attended  with  only  ruinous 
results :  the  revolution  commenced,  carried 
on  and  concluded  by  the  priesthood,  whose 
power  it  incalculably  increased,  has  brought 
disaster  after  disaster  upon  the  people,  and 
has  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  the  re- 
publican principle  loses  all  vitality  when  its 
^•le  sustenance  is  derived  from  ignorance 


and  superstition — the  foundation  and  the  cap- 
stone of  the  Mexican  system — by  which 
mind  and  body  are  enslaved  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  souPs  emancipation. 

MASS    AT    THE    CATHEDRAL. 

For  the  purpose;  perhaps,  of  introducing 
an  extra  item  of  impressiveness  into  their  de- 
votions, and  appropriating  to  themselves  as 
much  of  martial  consequence  as  could  be 
squeezed  out  of  their  positions,  a  detachment 
from  head-quarters,  with  a  respectable  es- 
cort, paraded  the  second  Sunday  after  oui 
arrival,  for  church.     The  party  reached  the 
Cathedral  before  the  commencement  of  ser- 
vice, and  were  thus  favored  with  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  an  examination  of  its  interior 
decorations  and  novel  embellishihents.    One 
side  of  the  principal  chapel  was  garnished ' 
with  a  mass  of  placards,  which  from  their 
number  and  extent  might  have  been  mista- 
ken for  a  broadside  of  theatrical  advertise- 
ments :  they  proved  to  be,  however,  a  series 
of  papers  under  the  highly  respectable  sanc- 
tions of  Pius  VIII.  and  Gregory  XVI.,  ex- 
pounding and  enforcing  the  trafiic  in  "  indul- 
gences.*'      Along  the   opposite  wall  were 
ranged  some  half  dozen  confessional  boxes, 
within  one  of  which  an  attendant  padre  was 
listening  to  the  mumbling  utterances  of  a 
female  who  might  have  been  soliciting  par- 
don for  last  night's  prostitution.     The  side 
chapels  formed   the   picture   galleries;  the 
paintings  were  mere  daubs,  rudely  illustra- 
tive of  the  superstitions  of  the  church.  Those 
nearest  the  altar  were  executed  with  some 
artistic  skill,  but  could  excite  no  admiration 
in  minds  at  all  elevated  above  the  miserable 
idolaters  for  whose  worship  they  were  in- 
tended. 

In  the  absence  of  an  organ,  the  regular  ex- 
ercises were  opened  by  a  full  blast  from  the 
brass  band,  whose  sonorous  strains  attuned 
to  the  notes  of  the  Barber  of  Seville,  mingled 
in  appropriate  concord  with  the  whining  in- 
tonations of  the  priest.  This  functionary 
was  arrayed  in  robes  that  rivalled  those  of 
the  harlequin  in  variety  of  coloring  as  well 
as  richness  of  material.  The  envy  or  ambi- 
tion of  the  redoubtable  Colonel  Chapeau  ap- 
peared to  be  excited  either  by  the  gay  cos- 
tume or  active  gyrations  of  the  priest  and 
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the  responsive  kneelings  and  crossings  of 
the  congregation,  and  fearful  perhaps,  that 
his  presence  might  be  unobserved  by  the  as- 
sembled Mexicans,  he  made  himself  pain- 
fully conspicuous  in  pantomiming  with  Cap- 
tain Ram-Rod,  touching  the  conduct  and  po- 
sitions of  the  Americans  who  were  present. 
There  was  neither  noise  nor  confusion  among 
them,  until  his  reformations  commenced,  but 
both  necessarily  followed  from  this  new  mode 
of  Church  discipline.  The  fraction  of  the 
audience  under  his  immediate  induence,  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  fermentation. 
These  efibrts,  however,  were  most  ungrate- 
fully appreciated  by  the  masses  ;  the  priest 
went  on  with  his  exhibition  wholly  regardless 
of  the  active  competition  of  his  military 
rival,  an4  the  congregation  followed  their 
sacerdotal  fugleman,  rather  than  the  evolu- 
tions of  heresy  in  epaulettes. 

Many  specimens  of  female  beauty,  scarce- 
ly to  be  met  elsewhere,  were  present ;  as 
the  feminine  aristocracy  of  Monclova  is 
probably  much  like  that  in  the  United  States, 
in  this,  that  its  members  are  generally  to  be 
found  at  Sabbath  morning  service.  A  Mex- 
ican woman,  if  not  beautiful,  has  a  style  and 
manner  peculiarly  her  own,  suggestive  of 
pure  blood  and  high  breeding.  Her  figure 
is  slight,  well  rounded  and  elastic,  and  in  her 
queenly  tread  there  floats  a  nameless  grace, 
which  alone  embodies  the  idea  of  perfect 
poetry  of  motion.  Her  foot  is  small,  well 
formed,  and  crowned  with  an  exquisitely 
turned  ankle.  The  arm  is  round  but  not  so 
white  as  alabaster ;  the  hand  is  small,  the 
fingers  tapering  away  into  bewitching  dimi- 
nutiv^ness.  She  has  regular  features;  a 
thoughtful  brow,  shaded  by  hair,  long,  black 
and  glossy,  a  faultless  mouth,  nose  and  chin, 
and  teeth  white  as  ivory.  Her  eyes  are 
magnificent,  large  and  lustrous,  black  as 
night,  and  blazing  like  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Her  dress  is  light,  airy  and  graceful,  a  re- 
finement upon  that  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  usually  consists  of  slippers  without 
stockings ;  a  simple  chemise  visible  above 
the  waist,  with  a  supply  of  petticoats  below, 
fastened  by  a  red  sash,  that  would  com- 
pletely barricade  the  west  side  of  Broadway. 
The  rebozo— a  sort  of  scarf — is  always  worn 
abroad,  instead  of  the  bonnet,  which, — though 
possibly  a  necessity  in  a  northern  climate,— 


compared  with  the  robozo  sinks  into  a  fash> 
ionable  barbarism.  Such  a  woman  at  her 
devotions  is  the  outward  embodiment  of 
ideal  purity,  and  loveliness.  She  appears  a 
faultless  isolation  of  religion,  kneeling  on 
the  hard  ground,  her  face  bowed  to  the  earth, 
or  fixed  with  profound  reverence  upon  the 
cross,  with  form  erect  like  animated  marble: 
her  rebozo  drawn  so  close  to  the  temples  as 
to  reveal  only  the  liquid  lustre  of  her  eyes, 
and  arranged  with  a  careless  witchery  that 
defies  imitation,  her  attitude  combines  a$ 
much  of  grace  and  elegance  and  fascination, 
as  fiesh  and  blood  have  snatched  from  the 
guardian  spirits  of  paradise. 

Of  the  three  churches  in  Monclova,  but 
one  of  them,  in  the  language  of  Sproker, 
of  Mohawk  memory,  "  goes.''  This  one  on 
account  of  its  superiority  in  magnitude  and 
general  appearance,  is  known  as  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  is  incomparably  the  finest  struc- 
ture in  the  city.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
the  main  chapel  or  body  of  the  building,  ex- 
clusive of  the  transepts,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long  and  eighty  feet  wide. 
The  roof  is  formed  by  six  groined  arches, 
supported  on  rude  massive  pillars,  fiirty  or 
fifty  feet  high,  with  capitals  resembling  those 
of  the  Ionic  order.  The  college  is  a  stone 
or  adobe  building,  handsomely  located  on  a 
lofly  eminence  overlooking  the  city.  It  is 
understood  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  ihe 
Jesuits,  and  the  course  of  studies  thus  pre- 
scribed, tends  rather  to  fetter  and  pervert 
the  mind,  than  to  liberalise  or  enlighten  it. 
Every  thing  approaching  to  a  just  conception 
of  science  and  its  uses,  is  sedulously  exclu- 
ded ;  the  '  instruction  being  confined  to  a 
smattering  of  the  classics,  and  the  reading 
of  the  "  Fathert?."  Nothing  is  considered 
worthy  to  be  acquired  or  to  be  taught,  that 
does  not  contribute  to  the  strength  and  pre- 
servation of  the  Papal  superstition. 

Directly  below  this  edifice — the  descent 
being  perpendicular  so  that  the  face  of  the 
hill  forms  a  natural  wall  to  several  houses*— 
and  in  agreeable  proximity,  is  the  cock-pit. 
This  is  a  really  beautiful  circular  area,  about 
forty  yards  in  diameter,  having  its  circum- 
ference planted  with  trees  and  arrangeti 
with  seats.  Professor  and  pupil,  priest  and 
people,  are  here  assembled  on  terms  oi 
equality,  as  patrons  of  this  highly  refined. 
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ennobliflg,  and  eminently  national  institu- 
tioD. 

The  Custom  House  is  an  antiquated  struc- 
turCi  original  in  design  and  limited  in  ca- 
pacity, standing  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
ciijy  in  the  direction  of  Saltillo  and  Parras. 
It  has  a  high,  round  tower  attached,  intended 
as  a  look-out  for  prowling  contrabandistas, 
which  is  ascended  by  means  of  a  spiral  stair- 
way. The  masonry,  like  that  of  all  old 
Spanish  constructions,  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  the  cloistered  arch  which 
forms  the  roof  retains  undiminished  its 
symmetry  and  strength,  though  erected,  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  above  the  entrance, 
in  1744.  The  building  in  1846,  formed  a 
residence  for  a  smaU  Mexican  family. 

TH£   ALAMEDA. 

Strolling  about  the  town  in  one  of  our 
hours  of  idleness,  I  one  day  found  myself 
loitering  with  no  very  definite  object,  amid 
the  shady  retreats  of  the  Alameda.  This 
charming  resort  was  now  desolate  and  for- 
saken. The  winds  scarcely  sighed  a  passing 
requiem  through  the  waving  branches  of  the 
venerable  trees,  over  past  scenes  and  asso- 
ciations, probably  never  to  be  renewed.  The 
place  once  enlivened  by  the  merry  laugh  and 
innocent  prattle  of  children,  or  sacred  to  the 
gentle  pressure  and  eloquent  whisperings  of 
yoang  Mexicos  in  love,  had  become  a 
lounging  spot  for  idlers — visiters  from  a  dis- 
tant region  sent  hither  to  spy  out  the  weak- 
ness and  eat  out  the  substance  of  the  land. 
The  statue  of  an  Indian  maiden,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  erected  as  the  tutelary 
genias  of  the  place,  had  shared  the  fate  of 
its  rural  dominions,  and  in  its  shattered  and 
crumbling  remains,  suggested  no  imperfect 
type  of  the  downward  destiny  of  the  Aztic 
race  and  empire.  The  Alameda  of  Mon- 
clova— there  is  but  one — forms  the  isthmus 
^  it  were,  connecting  the  old  Indian  town 
or  Puebla,  with  the  modern  city,  and  lies 
principally  in  the  former.  Near  it  are 
the  ruins  of  a  deserted  church,  and  the 
dweDings  around  it  are  of  the  poorer  class, 
resembling  the  aboriginal  wigwam.  Their 
occupants  are  the  ^'poor^'  in  contradistinction 
from  the  ''rich,''  in  Mexico  the  only  real  di- 
vision of  parties.  Centralism  and  Federalism 
n^ay  be  regarded  as  cant  terms,  signifying 


the  antagonism  of  wealth  and  power,  to 
poverty  and  weakness.  As  a  body  the  mas- 
ses have  no  very  clear  conceptions  of  their 
principles  or  their  objects ;  and  their  views 
of  the  rights  of  nian  are  drawn  not  from 
education  but  from  necessity.  With  them 
liberty  is  but  an  instinct,  and  liberty  regula- 
lated  by  law,  a  substantiality  of  which  but 
very  few  have  ever  dreamed.  They  boast 
not  of  any  proud  descent  from  Spanish  Hi- 
dalgos, but  ground  down  and  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  plagues  and  oppressions  of  suc- 
cessive military  despotisms  and  a  crushing 
ecclesiastical  oligarchy,  they  have  not  yet 
relinquished  all  hopes  of  an  ultimate  deliv- 
erance from  their  iron  task-masters.  They 
have  still  faith  in  the  potency  of  those  ori- 
ginal principles  of  right,  which  existed  before 
human  governments  and  rulers,  and  which 
will  survive  when  human  governments  and 
rulers  have  passed  away.  They  are  not  repub- 
licans seeking  an  alliance  with  the  U.  States ; 
they  have  no  affinity  for  us  or  for  our  coun- 
try ;  they  have  known  us  only  as  enemies, 
and  their  habits,  language  and  religion  are 
opposed  to  any  political  union  with  the  Im- 
perial Republic  of  the  North.  Yet  they  seem 
to  have  an  abiding  confidence  that  a  might- 
ier revolution  than  any  they  have  yet  wit- 
nessed will  again  convulse  their  country, 
but  leave  behind  it  the  elements  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  purified  from  their  long  con- 
tact with  corruption.  But  these  views  are 
dreams  rather  than  realities,  shadowy  out- 
lines of  a  hopeful  fancy,  rather  than  the  ma- 
tured conclusions  of  reason,  which,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  can  never  be  realised 
in  the  way  these  people  imagine.  Their 
condition  can  only  be  improved  by  a  funda- 
mental change  of  ideas  and  a&isociations,  and 
this  can  hardly  be  efiected  without  a  change 
of  blood.  There  must  be  something  more 
radical  than  a  revolution  in  rulers,  in  gov- 
ernment, or  even  in  forms  of  government. 
The  diseases  of  Mexico  are  woven  into  all 
her  institutions,  social,  political  and  religious, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  and  country 
is  most  strikingly  portrayed  in  the  language 
of  Holy  Writ.  "  From  the  sole  of  the  foot 
even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in 
it,  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying 
sores.  Their  country  is  desolate,  their  land, 
strangers  devour  it  in  their  presence,  and  it 
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is  desolate  as  overthrown  by  strangers/' 
The  best,  perhaps  the  only  remedy  for  the 
nation  is  to  Americanize  it ;  but  how  this  is 
to  be  effected,  time  alone  must  determine. 
The  Bible  and  Common  Schools  are  power- 
ful levers,  and  what  they  have  done  for  us, 
they  can  do  for  others.  The  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  who  governs  all  things  according 
to  the  counsels  of  His  own  will,  in  His  own 
way  and  time  will  solve  the  problem,  and  to 
Him  who  puts  up  and  pulls  down  nations  at 
His  pleasure,  must  it  be  left. 

A    FUNERAL. 


Leaving  the  Alameda,  I  ascended  the  hill 
in  the  direction  of  the  plaza.  In  the  long 
avenue  which  stretched  out  before  me,  noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen  save  groups  of  naked 
children,  playing  with  the  pigs — ^the  usual 
pets  of  the  family — ^parties  of  idle  soldiers, 
and  two  or  three  borricos  loaded  with  fodder 
or  wood,  and  so  arranged  as  hardly  to  reveal 
any  thing  living  except  the  head  of  the  don- 
key at  one  end  of  the  mass,  the  head  of  the 
rider  at  the  other.  The  usual  silence  of  the 
town  was  broken  by  the  bells  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, tolling  in  solemn  cadence  for  a  depar- 
ted spirit.  Moved  by  curiosity  perhaps,  I 
continued  my  course  to  the  plaza,  and  be- 
fore me  were  the  realities  of  solemnities,  of 
which  the  sepulchral  quiet  of  the  city  is 
constantly  suggestive.  There  are  many 
grades  of  Mexican  funerals,  all  depending 
for  their  magnificence  and  effect  upon  the 
the  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  families  in 
which  they  occur.  The  priest  and  the 
church  bestow  their  favors  only  as  they  are 
paid  for  ;  and  the  tariff  of  prices  for  a  fune- 
ral is  just  as  well  regulated  and  understood 
as  for  any  other  marketable  article.  One 
day  may  be  seen  the  haggard  corpse  of  a 
woman  borne  along  the  streets,  the  head 
rolling  from  one  side  of  the  open  coffin — if 
there  be  one — to  the  other,  with  not  even 
the  humblest  servant  of  the  church  in  atten- 
dance. At  another  time,  an  almost  naked 
form  may  be  trotted  to  the  grave,  as  if 
the  bearers,  indifferent  to  the  burden,  were 
impatient  for  the  riddance,  though  followed 
perhaps  by  a  single  sorrowful  female,  and 
her   unfortunate  offspring.     The  funeral  of 


most  imposing  cereraonials  of  the  church 
were  mingled  with  dramatic  effect  with  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  wo.  The  de-> 
ceased  was  a  young  girl — ^perhaps  twelve 
years  old — the  only  child  of  her  parents, 
who  belonged  to  the  magic  circle  of  which 
the  almighty  dollar  is  the  sovereign.  0( 
course  there  was  a  large  assemblage  of  sym- 
pathizing friends  to  do  honor  to  the  solemni- 
ties in  paying  the  last  offices  of  affection. 
The  uncovered  coffin  was  adorned  with  the 
rich  trappings  of  ostentatious  sorrow.  The 
corpse  was  arrayed  in  white,  the  appropri- 
ate costume  for  one  so  young  and  beautiful, 
and  which  nature  in  colder  climes,  provides 
for  the  robes  of  the  dying  year.  Her  raven 
locks  were  fittingly  disposed  over  her  mar- 
ble brow,  there  was  a  sweet  smile  upon  her 
lip,  which  the  angel  of  death  had  imparted 
with  his  embrace,  and  in  her  delicate  hand> 
crossed  upon  her  bosom,  she  clasped  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers.  The  bier  was  decorated 
with  a  canopy  of  satin,  and  three  large  white 
plumes  waved  in  the  mockery  of  triumph 
over  the  casket,  reft  of  the  jewels  of  youth, 
innocence  and  beauty.  Boys  bearing  torch- 
es, burning  censers,  and  crosses  precede  the 
priests,  who,  arrayed  in  the  most  gorgeous 
robes  of  their  order,  chanted  as  they  walked 
in  unknown  tongues,  accompanied  the  while 
by  a  band  of  music  embracing  perhaps  all 
the  instruments  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  the 
**  cornet,  fiute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery  and 
dulcimer."  Following  the  bier,  came  the 
parents  of  the  deceased,  and  the  other 
mourners,  relatives  and  friends,  all  on  foot. 
In  this  order  the  procession  entered  the 
church,  whence,  after  the  ceremonies,  it  was 
re-formed  and  proceeded  to  the  Campo  Sanio. 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Not  far  from  the  Cathedral  stands  a  build- 
ing  with  the  following  inscription  over  the 
door: 

'' Escueia  PubUca:* 
-'  PlanUl  de  la  virtvd:  Etperanxa  de  la  Patri^." 


My  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  just  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  comprehend  that  a  scfaocl- 
house  was  before  me,  and  presuming  on  the 
privileges  of  a  conqueror,  I  entered  without 
ceremony.  I  found  it  devoted,  as  are  all  the 
public  schools  of  Mexico,  exclusively  l*> 
to-day  was  of  a  different  character.     The  I  boys.    These  varied  in  their  ages  from  seven 
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to  fourteen  years.    Many  of   them   were 
sprightly  and  intelligent,  and  went  through 
their  exercises  on  the  slate  and  at  the  black 
board,  with  readiness  and  precision.    The 
teacher  was  a  low-browed,  flat-headed  son 
^f  the  Emerald  Isle ;  the  sinister  expression 
of  his  face  rendered  still  more  repulsive  by 
Qumerous  marks  of  a  severe  struggle  with 
the  small  pox.     Taken  altogether,  although 
1  fair  specimen  of  ''  the  noblest  pisentry  in 
the  world,"  he  was  a  villainous  looking  fel- 
bw  to  '*  rear  the  tender  thought."    A  church 
primer  was  the  substitute  for  Webster's  im- 
mortal spelling  book,  and  a  small  grammar 
in  question  and  answer,  printed  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  the  nearest  approach  to  Lindley 
Murray.     Amongst  a  people  groaning  under 
the  oppressions  of  a  military  and  religious 
despotism,  the  standard  of  education  must 
be  necessarily  low,  and  the  facilities  afford- 
ed for  the  acquisition  of  learning,  few  and 
tunited.     Hence  but  little  has  been  done  for 
the  cause  in  Mexico,  and  that  little  not  well 
done.    It  is  calculated  that  not  more  than 
one  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  nominal 
Republic  can  read  and  write ;  they  are  the 
victims  of  those  who  **  love  darkness  rather 
than  light  because  their  deeds   are  evil." 
The  universal  system  of  slavish  ignorance, 
which  degrades  man  to  the  level  of  the 
beasts ;  which  holds  in  a  moral  bondage,  in* 
finitely  worse  than  chains  or  fetters,  millions 
of  human  beings,  invested  by  their  Creator 
with  high  powers  and  capacities,  is  the  pri- 
mum  mobile  of   that  stupendous  oligarchy 
which  bestrides  this  unhappy  country  like  a 
mighty  Colossus.     Even  the  schools  which 
are  permitted  to  exist  under  its  supervision, 
contribute  rather  to  the  propagation  of  error 
and  mental  enslavement,  than  to  the  encour- 
agement of  enlightened  views  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  understanding*    That  a  public 
school  properly  conducted,  is,  as  the  outside 
of  this   one,  ostentatiously  afSrms,  a  '*  nur- 
sery of  virtue  and  a  hope  of  the  country," 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  that  a  device  which 
gives  barely  enough  educational  aliment,  to 
enable  its  possessor  to  repeat  a  ritual  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  to  mutter  prayers  before 
pewter  images  and  invoke  the  interposition 
of  painted  patch-work,  can  contribute  much 
•o  the  cause  of  •*  virtue"  or  the  "  country," 
argues  that  •*  virtue"  is  but  a  phantom  of 


the   "  country,"   and  that  schools  are  but 
"  springes  to  catch  wood-cocks." 

Returning  to  Camp,  I  was  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  dinner  eaters,  who  seemed  to  have 
had  a  more  satisfactory  afternoon  of  it  than 
myself.  The  policy  of  conciliation  and  amal- 
gamation was  developed  here  by  a  series  of 
dinners  at  a  house  in  town,  of  which  diurnal 
possession  was  taken  for  the  purpose.  The 
regular  guests  were  understood  to  be  certain 
officers  selected  from  the  Camp,  and  the  mag- 
nates and  upper- tendom  of  Monclova.  The 
military  according  to  Captain  Bomb-Shell, 
was  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  indefati- 
gables,  the  indifferents,  and  the  independents. 
These  terms  explain  themselves,  and  indi- 
cated, according  to  the  same  authority,  that 
it  was  the  first  class  constantly,  the  second 
class  occasionally,  and  the  third  class  never, 
who  shared  in  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

A    FEMALE    SAMARITAN. 


So  little  presents  itself  in  the  Mexican 
character  worthy  of  approval  or  admiration, 
that  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  which  occurred  during  our  stay  at  Mon- 
clova, seems  worthy  of  record.    An  officer 
arrived  with  Colonel  BisseP  s  regiment,  ex- 
tremely ill,  and  who,  on  the  application  of 
his  physician,  was  permitted  to  occupy  quar- 
ters in  the  city.      His  friends  procured  a 
room  for  him  with  a  family  consisting  of  a 
man,  and  his  wife  and  daughter.     The  lat- 
ter was  his  principal  attendant,  and  devoted 
herself  to  him  With  sisterly  affection.  Early 
and  late  she  was  at  his  bed-side  ministering 
to  his  wants  and   anticipating  his  desires. 
Unmoved  by  the  occasional  peevishness  of 
the  invalid,  and  never  weary  of  any  effi)rt 
to  soothe  his  suflerings  or  alleviate  his  con* 
dition;    ever    gentle,   kind    and    cheerful, 
she  watched  over  him  with  a  faithfulness 
and  devotion,  which  could  spring  only  from 
the  purest  and  noblest  impulses;  and  re- 
joiced over  his  gradual  restoration  to  health, 
with  a  delight  unalloyed  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  must  have  been  ever  present,  that 
he  must  be  to  her  and  hers  a  stranger  and 
an  enemy.      The  golden  rule   has   seldom 
had  a  more   beautiful  exemplification ;  nor 
could  that  "  charity  which  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  cndu- 
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reth  all  things/'  have  a  more  lovely  embod- 
iment than  was  here  presented.  Whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  men,  the  wo- 
men of  Mexico  generally  possess  tender 
sensibilities  ;  and  their  hearts  are  ever  open 
to  sympathy  for  the  suffering.  The  incident 
shows  that  it  may  not  be  less  true  of  woman 
even  where  she  is  but  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water,  than  it  was  on  Flodden 
field— 

"  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 

The  sequel  to  this  little  episode  is  utterly 
subversive  of  all  the  laws  of  poetical  com- 
pensation, the  chivalrous  young  gentleman 
having  on  his  return  to  the  United  States 
ungratefully  made  love  to  another. 

SECRET    SERVICE. 

About  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t 
of  November,  Lieut.  Portfire  was  observed 
proceeding  to  General  Wool's  tent,  with  a 
horseman's  pistol  in  his  hand.  After  a  short 
colloquy  in  low  tones,  he  emerged  from  the 
canvas,  accompanied  by  a  Mexican  muffled 
to  his  eyes,  and  the  pair  took  the  road-  to 
Monclova.  The  countersign  was  promptly 
given  in  response  to  the  sentry's  hail,  and 
the  chain  of  sentinels  crossed  without  diffi- 
culty or  delay.  The  town  was  stealthily  en- 
tered by  an  obscure  lane  or  alley,  and  seve- 
ral streets  traversed  in  silence.  Occasion- 
ally a  halt  would  be  made,  as  if  to  listen  for 
a  follower,  or  to  ascertain  if  their  motions 
were  observed,  and  then  the  walk  would  be 
cautiously  resumed.  Their  route  lay  towards 
the  Plaza — the  station  of  the  City  Guard — 
and  after  satisfying  themselves  that  they  had 
not  been  noticed  by  any  wakeful  straggler  at 
the  Guard-house,  and  had  thus  far  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  patrol,  they  took  a  di- 
rect course  for  the  Southern  boundary  of  the 
city.  Their  rapid  progress  was  arrested 
somewhat  buddouly,  as  they  unexpectedly 
met  the  cavalry  rounds  under  Colonel  Yell. 
At  the  btartlinj^  salutation,  ''who  comes 
there  ?"  the  Mexican  thrust  himself  into  a 
recess  between  two  houses,  whilst  Portdre 
promptly  responded,  **  Friend,  with  the  pa- 
role," and  advanced  to  whisper  the  Shibbo- 
leth in  the  ear  of  the  field  officer  of  the  day. 
A  brief  interview  ensued,  after  which  the 


patrol  was  directed  to  proceed  in  charge  of 
a  junior  officer,  to  the  Plaza.  The  Mexicao 
having  emerged  from  his  hiding  place,  and 
following  the  Colonel  and  Portfire,  the  three 
passed  hastily  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Here  all  was  quiet,  and  the  spy,  or  courier. 
or  whatever  he  might  have  been,  finding 
himself  beyond  the  guards,  with  nothing  but 
the  sentinel  stars  looking  down  on  the  lonely 
mountains  around  him,  gave  a  hasty  "  boe* 
nos  noches"  to  the  officers,  and  struck  off  in 
the  darkness. 

THE   AFRICAN   IN   CLOVER. 

In  the  population  of  Monclova  there  is  one 
element  not  common  to  Mexican  towns  :  it 
is  the  number  of  negroes  seen   about  the 
streets,  who  are^  probably  runaways  from 
Texas,  and  have  made  their  way  thither  by 
following  the  Mexican  armies.     They  were 
usually  found  lounging  about  the  shops,  and 
frequently  served  as  interpreters ;  when  of 
course  there  was  a  terrible  havoc  of  Spanish 
and  English.     The  Mexican  character  in 
many  respects  furnishes  data  to  solve  the 
problem   whether  or  not  negroes  exiting 
witAt  may  be  elevated  to  a  moral  equality 
with  the  whites.     Here  they  are   received 
with  open  arms,  with  no  conventional  dis- 
gust; with  no  prejudice  arising  from  birth  or 
education,  but  on  terms  of  political  and  so- 
cial equality.  Among  the  men  they  are  made 
to  feel  no  inferiority,  and  by  the  women  oi 
the  lower  classes,  it  is  said,  they  are  gene- 
rally regarded  with  a  decided  preference. 
No  native  can  be  a  successful  wooer,  when 
the  fascinating  descendant  of   Ham  conde- 
scends to  become  a  rival.     Yet  the  negro 
here  still  distinctly  preserves  his  moral  and 
physical  degradation.    Even  among  the  in- 
dolent, vicious,  and  unenlightened  denizen^ 
of  this  debased  and  benighted  region,  he 
maintains  his  lower  caste,  his  unmistakable 
inferiority,  and  gives  himself  up  to  the  las: 
extremity  of  vagabondism.    He  is  thoroughly 
contented  with  the  present ;  satisfied  when 
he  gets  his  breakfast,  without  thinking  of  hi^ 
dinner  until  reminded  of  it  by  an  achin;; 
void,  and  then  driven  by  necessity,  he  avail? 
himself  of  the  first  and  easiest  means — ^hon- 
est or  otherwise — to  satisfy  the  demands  ol 
nature.     Life  ought  here  to  present  to  him 
the  same  incentives  to  exertion,  by  which 
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tbe  larger  number  of  the  races  of  mankind 
are  influeQced ;  the  avenues  to  wealth  and 
respectability  are  as  open  to  him  as  to  any 
oDe,  bnt  whether  by  his  early  condition  all 
intellectual  aspiration  was  crashed  within 
him,  or  from  other  causes,  his  torpid,  animal 
nature  seems  below  an  impulse  of  ambition. 
His  original  inheritance  seems  to  cling  to 
him  in  spite  of  clime  and  country,  and  the 
"thousand  generations''  of  his  degradation 
may  yet  swallow  up  centuries  in  their  ac- 
complishment. Objectless,  aimless,  but  in- 
dependent; the  innate,  inherent,  inalienable 
inferiority  of  his  nature,  resisting  any  effort 
tt  improTement,  any  attempt  to  level  up- 
ward, his  existence  is  a  frightful  atrophy, 
and  it  would  appear  that  he  has  reached  in 
this  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep  of  prostitu- 
ted and  debased  humanity. 


HI. 


SONNETS. 

BY    K.    A.    T. 

I. 

Aad  dost  thou  a«k,  iiveet  Moini,  in  •  loott 
BecoBmg  the  rare  spleDdor  of  thy  heart, 
ifoa  the  ocean- ware  'twill  be  vay  part 

To  float,  tdTCoturous,  from  far  cone  to  zone  ? 

ril  BBiwer  thee :— in  eooth  it  will,  I  own ; 
Bat  the  fair  sea  on  which  I  shall  depart, 
Of  wind  and  wave  waa  ne*er  the  restless  mart : 

Tii  smooth  and  gentle  as  the  winding  Rhone, 

And  sweet  its  mormnr  as  tbe  Zephyr's  song. 
Am]  which  one  is  this  seaf  Ah !  tis  thy  mind ! 

O'tt  which  in  blisa  my  bark  shall  glide  along ; 
Aad  erer  to  that  awect  employ  consign'd, 

New.wa]ung  rirtues  on  my  sight  shall  smile, 

Ai doth  to  seamen  braTe, some  wisbed-for  verdant  itile  I 


11. 

^wett  Motra,  when  I  view  thy  form  su  fair, 
Tbv  teader  youth,  blue  eyes,  I  almost  deem 
ThoQ  art  the  creature  of  some  high-wrought  dresni, 

Thrown  on  a  lofty  strain,  in  middle  air. 

And  when  thy  words,  so  sweet  beyond  compare, 
Through  which  the  diamonds  of  high  speech  do  gleam 
Like  vtars  all  pictured^in  a  silver  stream, 

Tiow  forth— with  me  thy  mental  worth  to  share — 

My  reason  grows,  my  fancy,  and  my  soul, 
^rapt  io  bliss  which  none  elso  can  bestow, 

iMtantly  bursts  beyond  Its  with'd  control. 
Could  mortal  tongue  enrapture  thus  7    Ah,  no ! 

And  if  thou  be'st  not  nngel  all,  thy  mind 

Of  heaven  breatlies,  so  sweet,  po  pure*,  and  nt»  refm'd. 


I  dare  not  say  I  love  thee,  yet  the  tone, 
In  eloquence  that  couldlnotibe  suppressed, 
Shap'd  as  it  stole  from  love's  tumultuous  breast. 
Might  all  reveal  what4Words*should|never  own. 
Thy  tender  qualities  that  long  have  shone 
My  heart's  emektmimetU-^^mins  its  unreal, 
And  thee  of  all  earth'sjovely,  loveliest- 
Bid  love  to  sigh— but^not'approach — o'erthrown. 
Their  sweet  effulgeace— steadily  displaying— 

For  his  repulsion  form  a  strong- wrought  shield, 
Before  whose  power  his  arrows^fond  essaying 

May  fly  with  loftiest  effort,  but  to  yield. 
Of  modem  days  thou  seem'st  the  Britomart, 
Whose  armor  is  alone  thy  beauteous  face  and  heart. 

Hittibaro\  N.  C. 


A  KINGDOM  MORTGAGED. 

SEQUEL   TO   "THE   LAST   DATS  OP  GASTON    PHCEBCH.'' 

CHAPTER    V. 

THE  ALCHEMISTS. 

The  meal  finished  the  old  man  locked  up 
what  remained,  then  unlocked  the  cupboard 
with  an  impatient  movement  on  remember- 
ing-the  Knight's  attendants  and  finally  led 
the  way  to  the  chambers  of  his  guests. 

After  leaving  them  he  slowly  passed 
through  along  corridor,  opened  a  little  square 
door  and  began  to  ascend  a  tortuous  flight  of 
stairs. 

The  room  which  was  reached  by  these 
stairs  was  one  of  considerable  size.  The 
windows  were  tall  and  furnished  with  crim- 
son panes  and  shutters  of  wood  plated  with 
iron. 

Around  the  apartment  on  shelves  and  ta- 
bles were  scattered  earthen  and  iron  vessels, 
retorts,  alembics,  divining  rods,  and  parch- 
ments covered  with  horoscopes  and  again  in 
apertures  hollowed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  and  closed  by  oaken  panels  similar  to 
those  of  the  wainscotting,  were  huge  vol- 
umes bound  in  shagreen  with  brass  or  silver 
clasps,  and  those  strange  instruments  Avhich 
belonged  to  the  profession  of  an  Alchemist. 

The  room  was  occupied  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual. It  might  be  seen  at  the  first  glance 
that  this  man  was  of  that  race  which  carries 
upon  its  forehead  like  Cain  a  mark  which  all 
understand.  His  face  was  dark,  his  eyes 
deep  set  and  his  hair  and  beard  black.    He 
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was  wrapped  in  an  ample  robe,  bis  back  was 
turned  to  the  door,  and  with  one  hand  he 
traced  cabalistic  signs,  as  he  turned  over 
with  the  other  the  leaves  of  an  illuminated 
volume. 

The  Seigneur  de  Garnac,  concealed  in  the 
shadow  of  the  door,  watched  the  Jew  in  si- 
lence. 

In  a  moment  he  raised  his  head  with  a 
movement  full  of  satisfaction,  and  putting 
his  hand  into  his  robe  drew  out  a  small  knife 
with  a  thin  and  sharp  blade.  He  then  raised 
up  one  of  the  vellum  leaves  and  prepared  to 
sever  it  from  the  volume.  First,  however, 
he  turned  his  head  as  if  something  in  his  col- 
lar hurt  him,  and  threw  around  him  a  glance 
so  piercing  that  it  penetrated  the  shadow  and 
caught  sight  of  the  old  man. 

The  Jew  took  the  blade  in  his  hands  and 
traced  a  sign  on  the  metal  plate  with  the 
point. 

The  old  man  advanced  into  the  room. 

"What  have  jou  there,  Issachar?"  said 
he. 

'*  Zosimus,"  replied  the  Jew. 

"And  what  were  you  doing  with  that 
knife?" 

"You  see,"  said  the  Jew,  in  his  cold, 
grave  voice. 

"  Jew,  you  lie  !  It  was  to  cut  from  that 
treatise  the  most  valuable  passage!" 

The  Jew's  lip  curled,  and  he  fixed  his 
eyes  so  steadily  upon  the  old  man  that  he 
lowered  his  forehead. 

"  Is  it  you,  Sieur  Agabard,"  he  said,  in  a 
stern  and  commanding  tone,  "  who  tell  me 
that  I  lie !  The  worm  insult  the  possessor 
of  the  divine  stone  I  You  a  poor  toiler  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  I  have  as- 
cended, you  insult  him  who  possesses  the 
knowledge  which  lends  to  his  will  the  spirits 
of  air,  and  makes  him  a  god !  Have  you 
dared?" 

The  Alchemist  quailed  before  the  Jew's 
dark  glance.  "  Yes,  yes,  you  are  my 
master,''   he  said,  "  in  evil  as  in  power." 

"  In  evil  Sieur  Agabard  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  evil,  cursed  Jew  !  Did  you  not 
confess  but  now  that  the  spirits  of  the  air 
were  your  slaves.  Such  men  as  the  Jew  Is- 
sachar  do  not  omit  such  opportunities." 

"  And  has  it  never  entered  your  thoughts, 
Sieur  Agabardus,"   said  the  Jew   calmly, 


"  that  there  are  other  spirits  of  evil  but  those 
which  appear  in  the  smoke  of  anincaQtati<», 
that  Barbaror,  Orient  and  the  ten  thousand 
devils  who  await  the  pleasure  of  the  posses- 
sor of  the  great  secret  have  their  brethren, 
their  compeers,  in  the  material  kingdom? 
Has  it  never  struck  you  that  arsenic,  and  all 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  are  quite 
as  powerful  spirits  of  evil  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  as  those  of  the  invisible  world  ?" 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  stammered  the  old 
man. 

"  I  say,  Sieur  Agabardus,"  said  the  Jew 
sternly,  "  that  the  Seigneur  de  Rann£  had  a 
wife  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  interests. 
I  saw  that  he  loved  a  great  dame  of  the 
court  who  offered  him  her  heart,  her  band, 
everything  in  fact;  and  what  happened? 
Why  the  lady  fell  sick  and  died  of  the 
plague,  for  she  was  covered  with  spots." 

"  Jew !"  exclaimed  the  old  man^  pale  as 
death. 

"  Soon  after  this — ^it  happened  two  years 
ago  I  think — the  King  of  France  called  a 
great  council  at  Rheims  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  himself  from  the  tutelage  of  his 
uncles.  The  bishop  of  Laor  rose  up  and  in 
spite  of  the  menacing  looks  cast  upon  bim 
by  Messieurs  de  Bern,  Burgundy  and  others 
proposed  that  henceforth  the  King  should 
rule  alone.  Two  days  after  the  Bishop  was 
taken  sick  from  eating  some  fruit  sent  him 
by  Messire  de  Berri.  People  thought  of  this 
when  the  Bishop  suddenly  died  and  none 
even  whispered.  But  they  were  laughed  at 
for  how  could  poison  be  introduced  into 
fruit?" 

"  It  was  impossible,"  said  the  Alchemist 
in  a  low  tone.  "  The  thing  was  difficult  as 
you  say  and  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
sQme  Italian  savant.  The  duke  had  such  a 
one  whose  name  was  Dubois." 

The  old  man  fell  into  a  seat. 

"  And^now  to  finish,  Sieur  Agabard.  The 
Count  de  Foix  had  quarreled  with  his  wife 
and  they  lived  apart,  she  at  Pampeluna,  be 
at  Orthez  in  Bearne.  Young  Gaston  the 
Count's  son  went  to  see  his  mother,  ami  be- 
fore setting  out  on  his  return  was  accosted 
by  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubon  who  gave 
him  a  bag  of  powder  with  directions  to  spread 
it  on  the  Count's  meat,  if  he  wished  hi> 
mother  again  to  be  received  into  favor*  Tbi:; 
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powder  was  supplied  the  Viscount  by  a  doc- 
tor who  had  aided  him  once  before  when  he 
wished  to  inherit  the  property  of  one  of  his 
undes. 

"  Well,  yoang  Gaston  returned  to  Orthec 
and  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
spreading  the  powder  secretly  (this  was  the 
direction  of  the  Viscount,)  hisTather  discov- 
ered his  intention.  What  then  happened  ? 
Why  the  Count  was  a  grand  Seigneur,  he 
drew  out  his  poniard  and  stabbed  his  son. 
Do  you  know  the  name  of  him  who  caused 
all  this,  Sieur  Agabard  ?" 

For  reply  the  old  man  advanced  towards 
the  Jew  and  touched  the  hilt  of  his  dagger. 
"Back!  or  I  will  paralyze  your  limbs!" 
The  Alchemist  drew  back  shuddering. 

"Sieur  Agabard,"  continued  the  Jew, 
"do  you  think  that  I  say  all  this  to  offend 
jou,  that  I  mean  to  declare*  my  detestation 
of  your  crimes !  Bah,  I  am  a  Jew  !" 
"Not  to  offend  me — ^why  then  ?" 
"  Sieur  Agabard,  are  you  really  ignorant  of 
your  subtil  craft,  your  deep,  your  all  embra- 
cing skill  ?  I  stand  in  wonder  before  it,  I 
admire  you !  and  this  is  why  I  have  re- 
vealed to  you  all  my  great  discoveries." 

"  True,  you  have  shown  me  diabolical  con- 
trivances." 

"  Have  I  not  ?  Liquids,  a  drop  of  which 
in  wine  carries  off  certainly,  and  yet  is  not 
tasted,  minerals  which  reduced  to  powder 
Idll  as  surely  as  diamond  dust,  plague-gar- 
ments which  worn  next  the  skin — ^but  we 
understand  each  other,  Agabard." 

The  old  man  listened  in  silence  to  this 
horrible  discourse,  in  which  the  Jew  with  his 
cynical  smile  and  sparkling  eyes,  seemed  to 
take  a  delight  in  uttering  aloud  what  the 
most  hardened  are  accustomed  to  express  by 
signs  or  circumlocution. 

Bat  now  to  work !"  continued  the  Jew. 

To  work!"  said  the  old  man  whose 
sunken  eyes  were  lit  up  by  a  strange  fire, 
"we  lose  time." 

And  as  the  Alchemist  uttered  these  words 
he  went  to  a  square  iron  door  set  in  the  wall 
and  opened  it. 

A  dense  vapor  issued  from  the  aperture 
and  diffused  a  scorching  heat  throughout  the 
apartment. 

''  What  is  the  hour  ?"  said  the  Jew.    The 
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Alchemist  pointed  to  a  doek  over  the  door  ; 
it  was  five  minutes  of  twelve. 

"  This  miserable  debate,"  said  the  Jew, 
"has  nearly  destroyed  all  your  labours. 
There  is  barely  time." 

"Ah,  five  minutes  is  a  longtime,"  replied 
the  old  man.  And  opening  different  reposi- 
tories he  brought  forth  pincers,  jugs  of  water 
and  wedge-shq>ed  moulds  or  circular  blocks 
of  wood. 

Above  the  large  opening  to  the  furnace 
was  another  much  smaller  closed  by  a  round 
plate  of  iron.  The  Jew  touched  a  nob  and 
it  slid  into  the  wall.  He  drew  back  half  suf- 
focated but  in  an  instant  he  looked  again. 

Half  buried  in  a  mass  of  glowing  coals 
was  seen  an  earthen  crucible  at  a  white  heat. 
It  contained  a  boiling  mixture  and  zinc. 

"  Copper  is  it  not  ?"  asked  the  Jew. 

"  Copper,"  said  the  Alchemist. 

"  Which  I  am  this  moment  going  to  change 
into  gold." 

"Issachar!  Issachar!"  said  the  old  man 
while  large  drops  of  sweat  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  "  have  you  deceived  me  ?  Can  you 
possess  the  divine  stone  ?"  Oh  my  God,  can 
it  be?" 

Tne  old  man  seemed  going  mad. 

"  Oh  devil,  say  rather  Agabard  !"  replied 
the  Jew  with  his  mocking  smile,  "you 
have  long  ago  dissolved  your  connection  with 
God." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  why  should  we  pray  to  the 
good  spirit  when  ihe  devil,  the  evil  one,  can 
alone  do  harm.  But,  Issachar  see,  it  is 
time.     Midnight  is  striking." 

"  To  work  then,"  said  the  Jew  and  put- 
ting his  hand  into  the  bosom  of  his  robe,  he 
drew  out  a  little  volume  bound  in  brasa  and 
attached  to  his  neck  by  a  steel  chain.  From 
this  he  read  aloud  an  incentation  and  then 
[took  a  second  survey  of  the  furnace. 

"  Quick,  quick,  the  stone,"  said  the  old 
man  nervously. 

"  It  is  here."  And  again  putting  his  hand 
into  his  robe,  the  Jew  drew  forth  a  mineral 
substance  shaped  and  sparkling  like  a  crys- 
tal. "The  divine  substance— the  Philoso- 
pher's stone!"  murmured  the  Alchemist. 

"Behold."  And  the  Jew  drc^ed  the 
crystal  into  the  boiling  metal.  "  Now  pre- 
pare the  moulds,"  he  said. 
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for  the  night.  The  two  elder  Knights  were 
locked  up  in  one,  the  two  younger  in  an- 
other. 

Evan  threw  one  look  around  hlnii  saw 
that  the  only  furniture  of  the  apartment  was 
a  bed  with  coarse  curtains,  another  of  iron 
like  those  belonging  to  a  camp,  and  a  chair 
and  table ;  and  falling  into  the  chair  dropped 
asleep  exhausted. 


CHAFFER   VII. 


CAPTAIN  LK   MOBESQUB. 


Seated  upon  a  species  of  rude  throne  in 
the  great  room  of  the  old  castle,  the  chief  of 
the  adventurers,  Captain  Guy  le  Moresque, 
gazed  at  the  prisoners  who  had  not  been 
placed  before  him  on  the  preceding  night. 

Captain  Le  Moresque  was  a  magnificent 
cavalier,  with  a  countenance  of  singular  no- 
bility for  one  pursuing  his  somewhat  objec- 
tionable occupation  of  highway  robbery ;  and 
it  was  only  after  recalling  the  fact  that  in  those 
days,  desperate  noblemen  even  became  ad- 
venturers, that  the  prisoners  gazing  curious'* 
ly  upon  his  martial  countenance,  could  sat- 
isfy themselves  that  they  were  really  before 
the  redoubtable  chief  of  free  lances. 

As  for  the  Captain,  he  seemed  to  regard 
them  with  much  indifference,  even  with  a 
species  of  careless  good  humor. 

He  was  silent  for  some  moments — then 
with  a  careless  salute  he  said  in  an  easy  and 
martial  voice  i 

<<  Messieurs,  attention.  You  all  no  doubt 
wish  to  continue  your  way,  and  so  you  shall 
on  the  faith  of  a  captain — when  you  have 
given  me  a  sight  of  those  fine  golden  florins 
which  are  lying  useless  at  home  in  your  cof- 
fers. As  to  the  baggage  I  confiscate  that, 
'tis  well  understood,  Red  Squire." 

''Undoubtedly,  Captain,''  said  the  Red 
Squire. 

"Let  us  first  attend  to  the  good  father 
there,"  continued  Le  Moresque)  ''who  waits 
so  patiently  behind  the  rest." 

The  ranks  opened  and  an  ecclesiastic  ap- 
peared. 

"  What  is  your  name,  father?^'  asked  the 
captain. 

The  Knights  at  the  first  glance  recognized 


Sir  John  Froissart.    The  chronicler's  quick 
eyes  had  already  penetrated  their  visors. 

"  How,  my  Lords,"  said  Froissart,  *'  is  it 
possible  I  see  you  here  as  prisoners  ?" 

"  As  prisoners,"  said  Sir  Roger,  "  and  tiitt 
at  the  very  moment  when  we  want  liberty 
above  all  things." 

"  Hush!"  said  the  canon  glaring  at  the  ad- 
venturers. 

"  What's  that  ?  what's  that  ?"  said  the 
chief,  "  speak  a  little  louder,  father.  It  b 
always  a  happiness  for  a  poor  sinful  layman 
like  myself  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of 
holy  men." 

"  Seigneur  Captain,"  said  Froissart,  "  in 
good  faith  you  carry  on  your  profession  in  a 
very  unscrupulous  manner." 

"  Ho,  ho,  the  profession  itself  is  not  scru- 
pulous, father." 

"And  I  greatly  fear,"  continued  the  chron- 
nicler,  -'  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  erase 
the  name  of  Captain  Le  Moresque  from  the 
list  of  brave  chevaliers  I  have  gathered." 

"  The  devil,  that  would  be  bad !  But  onlj 
for  stopping  a  priest  ?" 

"  Messire  Captain,  you  stop  and  rob  the 
man  who  has  narrated  your  chivalrous  en- 
terprises, it  is  not  a  priest  only." 

"Who  then  are  you?" 

"Messire  Jehan  Froissart,  writer  of  chron- 
icles." 

The  adventurer  bowed. 

"  Sire  Froissart!  can  you  be  he !" 

"  Indeed  I  am.    Name  my  ransome." 

The  chief  meditated.  "  Your  ransome," 
he  said  at  length.  "  Yes,  you  have  a  ran- 
some.  Ah,  but,"  he  added,  "  I  swear  Mes- 
sire Jehan  that  if  I  consulted  my  own  wishes 
you  should  go  scot  free  without  paying  a 
livre." 

"  Then  consult  your  wishes,  dear  captain." 

"Ah,  worthy  sir,"  replied  the  chief  shak- 
ing his  head,  "you  do  not  understand — " 

"What,  sir  Captain?" 

"That  I  am  not  supreme  lord  in  the 
troop*" 

"Who  then  is?" 

"  I  mean,  sire  Froissart,  that  'tis  against 
the  laws  to  release  any  one  without  ran- 
some." 

"  Fix  my  ransome  them." 

The  adventurer  pondered.    It  was  plain 
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that  some  stniggie  was  taking  place  in  his 
mind. 

"  Sire  Jehan/'  he  said  at  last,  ''  are  you 
rich." 

''  No/'  said  Froissart,  <'  two  hundred  francs 
wiiich  I  bad  were  taken  from  me." 

"  Two  hundred  francs !  Ah,  Messire,  that 
is  rating  you  at  far  f>elow  your  value.  And 
yet  rather  than  he  mentioned  as  discourte- 
ous captains  in  that  excellent  good  chronicle 
you  are  writing  you  shall  proceed  on  your 
way.    It  is  said,  you  are  free." 

"  But  my  companions,  Messire  de  Lerac 
and  his  niece." 

"Waiting  for  you  at  Clermont." 

"  How  Captain  !  Left  without  informing 
me!" 

"  Faith,  'tis  not  extraordinary.  They  even 
lefl  without  saying  adieu  to  their  host." 

"Can  they  have  escaped,  Captain?"  said 
Froissart  joyfully. 

"  Pardieu,"  replied  Le  Moresque. 

"  But  how  was  it  possible  ?  This  castle  is 
strrag  and  well  guarded." 

"  On  the  word  of  a  captain  I  thought  as 
much.  If  they  bad  gone  to  the  barriers  my 
soldiers  would  have  stopped  them,  if  they 
bad  mounted  in  the  air  my  cross-bows  might 
have  brought  them  dpwn,  but  alas !  Sire  Je- 
bao,  they  took  none  of  these  modes  of  exit. 
Iliey  burrowed.  Sire  Froissart,  like  moles." 

Froissart  laughed. 

"A forgotten  passage?"  said  he,  "I  have 
beard  of  many  such." 

"Just  so.  But  come,  let  us  have  a  look 
it  these  two  heroes  who  awaited  the  assault 
so  bravely.  Uncase,  sirs,  uncase,  and  give 
us  a  sight  of  your  honorable  visages.  Per- 
^pa  we  are  old  acquaintances.  Who  knows?" 

"Yes,  Captain,"  said  Even,  "you  are  not 
niistaken,  we  have  met  before." 

"Seigneur  de  Foix!"  exclaimed  the  cap- 
t«ia,  "  son  of  Messire  Gaston  Phcebus  ?" 

"  And  your  prisoner." 

"Toa  are  wrong,  fair  sir,  you  are  not  my 
prisoner." 

Then  perceiving  that  the  chiefs  who  had 
oaly  heard  his  last  words,  looked  dissatisfied. 

"Do you  know  this  gentleman?"  said  he. 

'  Who  is  he?"  asked  the  chiefs. 

"The  son  of  Gaston  de  Foix.  Is  he  a 
prisoner  ?'* 

The  adventurers  shook  their  heads. 
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'*Tou  see,"  said  Le  Moresque  to  Even. 

<*I  see  Captain,  but  I  do  not  understand. 
You  know  me,  you  set  me  free.  That  is 
plain.    But  these  chiefs*-" 

"Are  the  subjects  of  Count  Gaston." 
He  was  their  liege  lord." 
Was  Seigneur  Even,  how  mean  you?" 

Even  was  silent. 

"  Messire  answer!"  said  the  captain,  ''you 
don't  say—" 

'<  He  is  dead." 

The  adventurer  dashed  his  fist  upon  the 
table. 

<*Dead!"  he  cried,  his  face  turning  red 
and  then  pale. 

Even  bowed  his  head. 

The  chief  of  adventurers  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  and  remained  for  a  moment 
silent. 

At  last  he  raised  his  head,  Something 
like  a  tear  moistened  his  eyelids. 

"  Messire,"  he  said,  "  you  bring  sorrowful 
news,  so  sorrowful  indeed  that  I  could  al- 
most weep  to  hear  it.  But  men  of  my  stamp 
shed  no* tears.  Who  succeeds  Monseigneur 
Gaston?" 

*'  The  viscount  de  Chateaubon." 

''  Bah !  a  coward^whom  I  hate  !  Do  the 
people  acknowledge  him?" 

"Yes,  those  of  Bearne." 

"  And  the  Tornens— " 

"  The  King  of  France  has  a  mortgage  on 
their  lands,  and  they  do  not  join  with  the 
Bearnese." 

Sir  Espaign  was  making  a  thousand  signs 
to  Even,  some  of  which  he  perceived. 

"  Come  Captain,"  said  Roger  D'Espaign, 
**  despatch  if  you  please,  for  our  business  is 
important." 

Sir  Espaign  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
drew  back  as  if  all  was  over. 

In  doing  so,  he  did  no  more  than  justice 
to  the  chieAain's  acuteness.  Suddenly  the 
captain  started  with  joy.  His  eyes  spark- 
led, his  mustache  curled. 

*' I  have  it,"  he  cried,  *•  you  are  the  en- 
voy of  Messire  de  Chateaubon  to  the  king 
of  France.  Mordions!  I  would  not  have 
missed  this  day  for  ten   thousand  crowns!" 

'*  Captain,"  said  Espaign,  "  we  cannot  de- 
ny what  we  have  told  you  in  almost  so  many 
words.  You  have  already  taken  our  bag- 
gage from  us,  and  that  baggage  is  worth  the 
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sum  you  have  just  mentioned,  ten  thousand 
crowns.    Allow  us  to  proceed  on  our  way." 

''  Ho !  ho !  not  so  fast  if  you  please ;  this 
good  viscount's  newly  gotten  lands  must 
first  sweat  a  little.    You  must  pay  ransome." 

''But  it  is  imperative  on  us  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Paris.  To  advise  the  viscount  of 
our  situation,  and  have  the  money  paid  in 
this  castle  would  require  a  month." 

''Tis  easily  arranged  and  you  may  go  on 
this  very  day." 

"  How  so  ?" 

Captain  Le  Moresque  beckoned  to  his 
clerk  who  took  a  seat  at  the  table,  drew  a 
parch R^ent  from  a  roll  under  his  arm  and 
prepared  to  write. 

Are  you  ready,  master  Tristem  ?" 
Ready,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Then  write  what  I  dictate  to  you." 

Messire  Espaing  de  Lyon  to  the  Lord  of 
Chateaubon. 

*  Mmueigneur ;  This  letter  will  inform  you 
that  I  and  my  party  have  fallen  into  the 
power  of  Captain  Le  Moresque,  chief  of  ad- 
venturers. Before  he  will  allow  us  to  con- 
tinue our  way,  the  said  Captain  Le  Moresque 
requires  your  lordship  to  send  to  his  castle 
in  Auvergne,  not  far  from  Clermont  the  sum 
of—' 

"How  much  ?"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Leave  a  blank  space." 

"  It  is  left,"  said  the  clerk. 

'  On  this  and  no  other  condition  are  we 
allowed  to  proceed  on  our  journey.' 

"  And  now,"  continued  Le  Moresque,  "all 
that  remains  is  the  sum." 

"  It  would  be  wronging  such  noble  cheva- 
liers," said  the  Red  Squire,  "to  estimate  the 
three,  since  the  Seigneur  de  Foix  is  out  of 
the  case — at  any  sum  below  thirty  thousand 
francs." 

"Thirty  thousand  francs  !"  said  the  Little 
Alechin,  another  of  these  brigands,  whose 
rapacity  was  anything  but  in  accordance 
with  his  stature,  "and  ambassadors  too? 
Fifty  thousand  francs,  Captain,  fifty  thous- 
and is  the  least  we  can  think  of  taking." 

"  I  agree  with  Sir  Mechin,"  said  a  third, 
"  fifty  thousand  is  the  lowest  sum  pos- 
sible." 

"  Captain,"  said  Sir  Espaing,  "  one  would 
say  these  chiefs  had  not  slept  off  the  eflbct 
of  their  revels.    They  talk  nonsense." 


<'  It  is  true,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  I  beg 
you  to  pardon  their  incivility  in  ratingjou 
at  a  sum  so  ridiculous." 

The  chiefs  looked  at  each  other  with  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Ridiculous  indeed  Captain,"  said  Sir  Es- 
paing. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  f6r  a  moment." 

"  Not  for  an  instant." 

The  chief  began  to  understand. 

"  I  was  saying  Messire,  that  this  manner 
of  rating  you  was  not  only  uncivil  but  also 
foolish." 

"Worse  than  foolish!" 

"  And  that  I  would  be  ashamed,"  contin- 
ued  Le  Moresque,  "to  estimate  three  noble* 
men  like  yourselves,  with  their  attendants 
at  any  sum  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
livres." 

A  murmur  of  satisfaction  arose  from  the 
chiefs. 

Sir  Roger  uttered  an  exclamation  of  rage. 

D' Arthon  and  Even  listened  in  silence. 

Sir  Espaing  alone  replied  to  the  captain. 

"One  hundred  thousand  livreF,  sir  chief,' 
he  said  with  calmness,  "whence  are  thejto 
come  ?" 

"  Bah !  'tis  not  my  business.  I  will  even 
add  not  yours." 

"  Whose  then  ?" 

"  Messire  de  Chateaubon's 

"He  will  not  pay  it." 

"  I'll  risk  it,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  I  tell  you  Captain  it  is  impossible  to 
raise  such  a  sum." 

"Foix,  Foix!  'tis  a  very  fine  province." 

"  Fill  up  the  blank  in  the  letter  with  the 
first  named  sum  of  twenty  thousand,  or  was 
it  thirty  ?  Put  that  sum  in  the  bond  I  say 
and  there  may  be  some  chance  of  arranging 
matters.  But  a  hundred  thousand !  not  to 
be  thought  of." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  Le  Moresque,  "  if  you 
were  to  pay  this,  the  sum  of  twenty  thous- 
and livres,  or  even  less  might  suffice — " 

"  And  why  not  fix  the  ransome  at  thatr" 

"  Because  there  is  a  little  feud  between 
myself  and  the  viscount.  It  will  not  do. 
One  hundred  thousand !" 

"  What  an  exorbitant  sum." 

"  Messire,  will  you  fill  up  the  blank  \ul«i 
that?" 

"  Impossible,"  said  2:>ir  Espaign. 
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"Jeinn,"  said  the  Captain,  '4ead  the 
prisoners  back  to  their  cells,  and  this  time 
examine  the  walls  that  there  may  be  no  se* 
cret  pissages/'     Then  turning  to  Sir  £s- 

P»ing» 
"  Ton  have  not  acted  well  in  this  transac- 

tion,"  said  he,  '*  to  save  this  one  hundred 

thousand  francs,  your  lord  will  forfeit  inter- 

esti  worth  ten  times  the  sum,  for  I  shall  keep 

you  in  prison  until  King  Charles  seizes  on 

the  ooontry  of  Foix.'' 

<' The  devirtis  true!''  muttered  Sir  Es- 
paing. 

"  Come,"  said  the  adventurer,  "is  it  agreed 
upon?'' 

The  Knight  sighed. 

"  Captain,  say  eighty  thousand." 

"  Not  a  sous.    I  will  abate  nothing." 

"Let  it  be  one  hundred  then,"  said  Sir 
Espaing. 

The  clerk  inserted  the  words  in  the  blank 
^ace  and  pushed  it  across  the  table  to  the 
Knight  who  signed  it. 

"Now  summon  Frier  Ian,"  said  Le  Mo- 
Ksqae  to  one  of  the  soldiers.  The  adven- 
tunr  went  out. 

"  Wait  an  instant,  gentlemen,  if  you  wish 
to  see  a  curiona  character,"  said  Froissart 
laifjung,  "your  time  will  not  be  thrown 
away." 


CHAPTER  VIU. 
TBI  HAWK   AND  THE  VULTURl. 

WhUe  the  soldier  was  gone  for  the  monk, 
^H^tain  Le  Moresque  turned  to  a  person- 
age behind  all  the  rest  who  was  no  other 
^n  the  Jew  Issachar  whom  we  have  seen 
^pvt  from  the  Chateau  de  Carnac,  hoping 
to  avoid  the  net  of  Messire  Le  Moresque  by 
travelling  only  in  the  night  time.  Vain  hope, 
be  had  been  captured. 

"And  this  arrival,"  said  the  captain, 
"  where  was  he  caught,  and  who  was  the 
hunter?*' 

"  In  a  valley,"  said  the  little  Mechin,  *'be- 
^ween  two  hills,  with  rocks  all  round  and 
hnshes  to  hide  under.  Twas  a  regular  hid- 
ing place." 

"Ahparbleu!  hiding  was  he.  To  think 
of  such  a  thing  with  my  sharp-nosed  rascals 
war !    Stand  forth  Jew,  do  you  hear  ?" 

Yoi, 


The  Jew  advanced  with  a  cringing  smile. 

'*  First,  what  money  liad  he,  Little  ^le- 
chin?" 

"Three  hundred  crowns  of  gold." 

"  Gained  by  usury,  not  so  Jew  ?"  said  Le 
Moresque  with  a  frown.  "  Ah  money  gri- 
per!" 

"  Oh  no,  my  Lord !"  said  Issachar  clasping 
his  hands,  "  I  have  never  practised  usury. 
What  the  honorable  siegneur  has  taken  from 
me  was  gained  by  honest  labor,  deprive  me 
of  it  and  I  have  nothing." 

*'  Ah,  you  shall  be  deprived  of  it,  animal ! 
What  right  has  a  Jew  to  be  honest  ?  Go,  be 
a  usurer." 

*'  My  Lord,  'tis  against  the  law." 

'*  And  so  is  the  profession  I  follow  myself, 
rascal!" 

''  I  am  a  poor  Jew,  you  are  a  great  seig- 
neur," said  Issachar  in  a  wheedling  tone. 

**  And  these  crowns — where  are  they,  Lit- 
tle Mechin  ?" 

"  Here."  And  the  Little  Mechin  handed 
Le  Moresque  the  Jew's  pouch. 

The  captain  counted  the  crowns  without 
the  least  scruple.     When  he  had  finished, 

''  Here  are  but  two  hundred,  Little  Me- 
chin," said  he,  pointing  to  the  pile,  "the 
rest  ?" 

*'  Understand  captain,  as  a  matter  of  course 
I  helped  myself." 

*0h!" 

"  I  thought  you  saw  that  ?" 

"I  see  it  very  well,  faith!" 

"  And  I  have  brought  you  double  my  own 
share." 

"  And  this  miserable  remnant  of  two  hun- 
dred crowns  is  to  be  divided  between  all  the 
chiefs!  May  the  devil  take  me,  but  'tis  ri- 
diculous !  I  will  therefore  take  possession 
myself." 

The  chiefs  uttered  a  discontented  growl. 

"Who  murmured  there?"  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

All  was  silent. 

"  One  hundred  crowns  shall  be  my  share 
as  'twas  yours  Little  Mechin,  the  rest  goes 
to  the  chiefs.** 

And  separating  the  pile  into  two  equal 
parts,  the  captain  pushed  one  towards  the 
adventurers. 

"  Help  yourselves,  Messieurs,"  said  he. 

This  was  thought  very  generous,  and  after 
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pocketing  their  crowns,  the  chiefs  had  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  their  captain. 

*'  And  you,  animal/'  said  the  adventurer 
to  the  Jew,  *<  listen  to  what  I  say." 

The  Jew  raised  his  eyes 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  Tssachar  of  Tours,  my  Lords." 

"Issachar,  you  are  a  thief." 

The  Jew  smiled  with  humility. 

**Is8achar,"  continued  the  captain,  *'you 
are  a  fool." 

**  Tes,  he  is  a  thief,"  said  the  Little  Me- 
chin,  *^  for  he  was  counting  his  crowns  on  the 
grass  when  I  caught  him.    The  rascal !" 

'*  He  was  a  fool,"  said  Le  Moresque,  "  to 
suppose  that  my  good  soldiers  were  unable 
to  see  in  the  dark." 

The  chiefs  bent  terrible  frowns  on  the  Jew. 
•  "  Issachar,"  continued  the  captain,  "  you 
shall  pay  a  ransom  of  three  hundred  crowns 
more." 

"  Holy  Elias !  such  a  sum — " 

'*  Do  you  refuse,  dog  ?" 

'*  My  Lord—" 

**Your  fingers  shall  be  roasted  with 
matchcB." 

The  Jew  smiled  behind  his  long  beard. 

At  that  moment  a  voice  at  the  door  was 
heard  crying  out,  ''  make  way  for  the  holy 
father,"  and  just  as  the  Jew  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  movement  glided  through  a  side 
door,  Friar  Ian  Dugrindelot  entered  the  room 
reeling. 

CHAPTER  IS. 
ntlAB  IAN. 

Instead  of  exhibiting  any  surprise  or  an- 
noyance at  the  state  of  the  holy  man.  Cap- 
tain Le  Moresque  smiled,  and  this  smile  was 
so  full  of  good  humor  that  one  might  have 
thought  the  monk  was  about  to  bring  him  an 
especial  greeting  from  the  posse. 

"  Father  Ian !"  said  he,  "  are  you  sober?" 

The  Friar  endeavored  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude whose  dignity  alone  might  silently  re- 
pel this  insinuation,  but  he  only  appeared 
ridiculous. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  father,  on  important 
business,"  continued  Le  Moresque. 

**  Important  business^  my  son,"  asked  the 
Friar  stammering. 

«*  To  relieve  aome  ft^quring  sinserf" 


**  Not  so  faith.  Tis  not  your  spiritual  as- 
sistance." 

"Then  get  another,  captain,  unless,"  he 
added  in  a  whisper,  ''the  wine  of  Marabel- 
la  promised  you  by  your  Spanish  friends  hu 
arrived.  I  promised  you  my  opinion  upon 
it." 

"  Oh  no,  the  wine  has  not  arrived,  and  I 
have  not  called  you  to  moisten  your  palate 
with  a  new  vintage.  'Tis  nevertheless  im- 
portant business,  and  such  as  you  alone  caa 
undertake.  '  It  requires  a  man  of  your  bold- 
ness and  talents." 

•'  Oh  Captain,  you  flatter  me,"  said  Friar 
Ian  with  a  ludicrous  affectation  of  modesty. 
**  And  your  business." 

<*  To  bring  me  a  fine  sum  which  has  here 
been  agreed  upon  as  ransom  between  iry- 
self  and  these  honorable  chevaliers." 

"  Oh,  I  am  to  venture  in  casira  HoM^koS' 

Hum.''* 

"Just  so.     You  alone  can  do  it." 

"And  the  premium,  the  portion  under- 
stood—" 

"  Two  per  cent.,"  said  Le  Moresque,  see- 
ing the  Friar  hesitate. 

"  'Tis  not  enough,"  said  the  monk. 

"  Wait,  wait,  you  have  not  heard  what  the 
sum  is,  holy  Friar  Ian.  It  is  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  and — " 

"Ah  by  the  mass!" 

"And  your  'portion  understood,***  said 
Le  Moresque  laughing,  "  will  be  two  thou«- 
and,  three  if  you  insist." 

"  Yes,  I  insist  my  son,  and  I  am  ready." 
.  "  But  are  you  sober,  faith  ?** 

"  My  son,"  said  the  monk  solemnly,  •'  for 
three  days  and  as  many  nights  the  wine  cup 
has  not  passed  my  lips,  no,  not  once." 

"  Friar  Ian,  Friar  Ian,  what  do  you  say. 

Oh!" 

"  Oh,  oh,"  repeated  Froissart. 

"  Did  we  not  have  bout  together,**  said  the 
captain,  "  and  stay,  what  was  it  you  said  in- 
stead of  the  drink-word,  'Joan  is  a  sweet 
wench,'  was  it  not?" 

"  And  I,'*  said  Froissart,  "  testify  that  if  I 
am  now  sober  'tis  not  the  holy  Friar's  fault. 

"And  who  art  thou?"   said    the    monk 

frowning. 

"Messire  Jehan  Froissart,  a  very  poo: 
brother,"  said  Froissart,  "who  drank  Usi 
aifhi  with  yvur  koUneM." 
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"Ho, ho,  he  drank  with  you!"  said  Le 
Moresqoe. 

"Alas!  mjr  son,"  said  the  Friar  roUiog 
his  eyes  and  shaking  his  head,  "  what  would 
vou  have?"  Am  I  to  receive  no  credit 
when  this  Sire  Froissart,  this  man  whose 
companions  are  among  the  unrighteous,  who 
herds  with  the  wicked  of  the  earth,  this— 
oh!" 

"  Holy  Friar,"  said  Proissart,  "  have  you 
selected  your  present  residence  for  the  vir- 
tue of  its  inmates." 

'  Answer  that  Friar  Ian,"  said  Le  Mo- 
resque. 

"Hath  not  the  holy  Moses  said,"  replied 
Friar,  "  that  Jesus  came  not  to  bring  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance  ?" 

"  Moses  I"  said  Froissart,  "  why  Christ 
himself  used  those  words,  most  holy  Friar." 

The  monk  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  hu- 

fcilitv. 

"Do you  see  my  son,"  said  he,  '*this  ig- 
Lonai  man  presumes  to  doubt  what  I  quote 
from  the  holy  book — this  man,"  continued 
the  priest  with  greater  humility,  *•  who  has 
i^t  far  from  him  all  shame  and  spent  hisi 
time  iu  passing  from  place  to  place,  from  one 
ni?b  place  of  iniquity  to  another,  feasting, 
drinking  and  forgetting  his  eternal  welfare 
to  wrap  himself  up  in  tales  of  bloody  enter- 
prises, this  man,"  continued  the  Friar,  ''has 


'  '*  I  weep  my  brother  for  your  erron,"  said 
the  Priar,  making  a  great^effort  to  preserve 

his  humiHty. 

"  That  Burgundy  was  strong,  holy  sir." 
"I  weep  for  your  infiiVities,  brother,"  con* 
tinned  the  monk,  *•  and  for  your  treatment  of 
the  saints^" 

Ah  stop,  brother  Ian.    You  a  saint  ?" 
Holy  Mary!    grant    thy  servant    pa* 

tience— " 

"  And  the  wine  cup  under  afflictions." 
"  Pardon  this  erring  brother,  but  if  thy 

will  is  that  he  shall  be  punished—" 

"  I  myself  will  bear  half  the  weight  of  his 
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"  Oh  let  thy  will  be  done." 

Then  the  two  ecclesiastics  began  to  pour 
out  against  each  other  an  overwhelming  flood 
of  sonorous  Latin  sentences.  Froissart, 
thanks  to  his  liberal  studies,  was  able  to 
speak  the  languge  with  immense  volubility 
and  ease,  and  Friar  Ian  returned  it  with  as 
much,  equally  loud,  if  not  quite  as  classical. 

At  last  the  monk  replied  to  one  of  the 
chronicler's  abjurgations  with  a  speech  of 
rolling  and  formidable  sound  but  unfortu- 
nately so  unlike  what  unusually  went  for 
Latin  that  even  the  adventurers  burst  into 
laughter.     Froissart  smiled  provokingly. 

The  Friar  turned  red  in  the  face,  his  eyes 
filled  with  blood,  and  shouting  *'  Vade  retro 
SathanasT  he  aimed  a  blow  with  his  heavy 


r-  -  ,  ^uw  uiau,  uwiiwiuu^u  tijc  xiiai,  iiaa  Sathanas  I  ne  aimea  a  diow  wua  uia  u^^^nj 
iccu>ed  me  of  spending  ray  time  over  the  fjgt  at  his  enemy's  face.  Froissurt  glided 
'  iae  cup  when  all  ni^ht  lone:  I  was  kneeline:  orirr.;»w  n^Jrln   and  the  nonderous   raa>s  fell 


ip  when  all  night  long  I  was  kneeling 

-1 '.Le  iloor  of  my  cell — " 

'  Oh  heavens !"  exclaimed  Froissart  lauffh- 
K,  '  did  you  not  relate  to  me  a  story  con- 
'■-eraiiig  a  certain  devil  who  appeared  to  you 
once  and  only  vanished  when  you  uttered  a 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Virgin  ?" 

'Listen  to  him  my  son." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  of  a  certain  vision 
you  had  of  purgatory  ?" 

"  Never."  said  the  Friar. 

"Nor  how  you  deceive  1  three  fair  peni- 
tents in  a  single  night  when  Perrot  Le  Bear- 
noij  took  Montferrard  r" 

The  Friar  raised  his  eves  to  heaven. 

"  And  rifled  as  many  wine  cellars  ?" 

"  Oh,"  groaned  the  Friar  while  an  angry 
flush  overspread  his  face. 

**  See  now,"  said  Froissart,  "  the  holy  fa- 
thn^s  face  is  red,  h^s  is  w*Bp3iif  !^' 


adroitly  aside,  and  the  ponderous  raa>s  fell 
with  such  force  on  the  countenance  of  one 
of  the  chiefs,  that  they  both  came  to  the 
ground  with  a  terrific  crash. 

A  tremendous  burst  of  laughter  followed 
this  exploit,  in  the  midst  of  which  Espaing 
lie  Lyon  and  his  companions  made  their  re- 
treat. 

The  chronicler  alone  had  reason  to  plume 
himself  on  having  escaped  without  Inuch 
loss,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  part  with 
his  two  hundred  francs.  Froissart  himself 
has  told  us  that  he  lived  well  wherever  ho 
went.  Consequently  he  was  in  a  very  ill- 
humor,  and  he  continued  to  abuse  the  ad> 
venturers  without  cessation  until  the  party 
arrived  at  Clermont. 

To  be  coiUiniued, 
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GONSALVO  OF  CORDOVA;  OR  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 

I  Tran«!ate(1  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Juan  Lopez  de 
Pcnalve.     By  A*  Roane.] 

Book  Third. 

''The  most  powerful  and  prosperous  king, 
whom  fortune  and  victory  have  loaded  with 
favors,  surrounded  by  all  the  splendor  of  glo- 
iT>  y^*  ^®6^s  not  that  purest  happiness — that 
dearest  sentiment  to  a  tender  heart — the  cer- 
tainty of  being  beloved.  The  homage  offer- 
,ed,  the  praises  lavished  and  even  the  fidelity 
shown  him,  look  always  for  their  reward. 
Interest  directs  their  love,  not  to  his  person, 
but  to  his  power.  This  idea  torments  his 
soul  and  a  just  want  of  confidence  mingles 
in  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

''But  Muley,  onleavingthe  throne  returned 
to  the  private  walks  of  life  and  acquired 
again  the  precious  right  of  association  with 
his  friends.  His  numerous  court  disappear- 
ed, but  the  Abencerrages  remained  faithful. 
That  virtuous  tribe  still  regarded  him  as  their 
king  and  rendered  him  more  respect  than 
when  his  power  had  been  greater.  Alman- 
zor,  Moraima  and  I,  were  rivals  in  every 
pious  office  to  console  his  age.  Content  to 
consecrate  our  lives  to  an  occupation  so 
grateful  to  our  own  feelings,  we  could  not 
complain  of  a  crime  which  had  made  us  so 
happy  and  had  united  us  in  the  bosom  of  the 
best  of  fathers.  If  we  felt  the  loss  of  his 
crow^n,  it  was  only  for  his  people  and  for  him ; 
if  Muley  Hassan  sighed  for  it,  it  was  only  for 
liis  vassals  and  for  his  children. 

''  In  the  mean  time  the  new  king  changed 
the  entire  condition  of  things  in  Granada. 
The  ancient  viziers  w^ere  dismissed  and  in- 
experienced youths  filled  their  places.  The 
generals  of  the  army,  grown  gray  in  active 
service,  were  rewarded  by  exile  for  their 
deeds  and  their  wounds.  Youth,  known 
only  for  their  vices,  were  placed  in  command 
of  veteran  soldiers,  the  former  companions 
of  their  fathers.  The  ancient  discipline, 
mother  of  valor  and  of  victory,  was  forgot- 
ten in  a  moment ;  the  army  was  transformed 
into  a  troop  of  unbridled  mercenaries,  bold 
ngainst  their  officers,  but  cowards  against 
their  enemy.     The   vigilant  Spaniards  sur- 


prised and  invaded  the  frontiers  which  bd 
been  committed  to  unskilful  governors,  who 
had  passed  their  lives  at  court ;  and  as  t  cli- 
max to  our  misfortunes  in  that  fatal  epoch, 
heaven  excited  against  us  that  terrihle  enemy 
of  the  Moors — that  invincible  Castilisn, 
whose  name,  without  doubt,  has  reached 
your  far-off  climes,  the  fiery  Gonsalvo  of 
Cordova.  Neither  his  exploits  nor  his  rapid 
conquests  could  awaken  Boabdil  from  his 
shameful  lethargy.  The  criminal  Zegris 
were  his  councillors  ;  and  the  monarch  yield* 
ed  himself  to  the  pleasures  with  which  he 
was  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  who  were 
fearful  lest  the  murmurs  of  the  people  might 
reach  his  ear.  The  gorgeous  games  and  fes- 
tivals which  Muley  established  had  given 
place  to  mysterious  assemblies,  efieminate 
dances  and  feasts,  from  which  modesty  and 
decency  were  banished.  Tender  and  respect- 
ful love  became  the  object  of  insolent  mock- 
ery ;  and  the  gallantry  of  Granada,  so  cele- 
brated among  natives,  degenerated  into  dis- 
sipation and  licentiousness. 

"  In  the  midst  of  so  many  vices,  the  pre- 
sage of  our  misfortunes,  the  soul  of  Boabdil 
was  inflamed  anew  with  a  love  which  had 
long  been  resisted.  The  beautiful  Zoraida, 
daughter  of  old  Ibrahim,  was  the  object  o( 
this  unhappy  love.  Zoraida  was  an  Africao. 
From  the  first  days  of  her  life,  she  had  known 
but  misfortunes  ;  she  lost  her  mother  when 
she  was  yet  in  her  cradle ;  her  father  had 
been  the  Prime-Minister  of  the  Monarch  of 
Tremezen :  after  the  exile  of  his  unhappy 
sovereign,  he  was  himself  proscribed  and  des- 
poiled of  his  property ;  he  then  came  with 
his  daughter  to  Granada  to  implwe  the  pro- 
tection of  Muley-Hassan.  My  father  re- 
ceived him  in  his  Court,  appointed  him  Gov- 
ernor of  the  important  city  of  Jaen  and  gave 
orders  that  Zoraida  should  be  reared  in  his 
own  palacd.  She  was  scarcely  out  of  her 
infancy,  when  her  attractions  and  graces  in- 
flamed our  warlike  youth  with  love. 

''Abenhamet,  the  gallant  captain  of  the 
Abencerrages,  who  gained  the  prize  on  the 
day  of  the  contest  of  the  ring,  while  yet  a 
child,  selected  Zoraida  and  adopted  her  as  a 
sister.  He  was  happy  only  when  in  h^" 
presence  ;.  he  repeated  a  thousand  times,  the 
oath  to  love  her,  long  as  life  endured.  The 
young  African  girl  made  the  same  promi*^ 
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ttd  dedued  tlitt  A»  loved  bat  him ;  sweet 
priTiiege  of  that  happy  age  when  frankness 
and  candor  are  allowed.  When  Zoraida  ap- 
piwched  her  fifteenth  year  she  became  more 
reterved  and  Abenbamet  more  timid. 
He  dared  not  speak  to  her  as  before,  even 
of  ^endflhip ;  bnt  more  impressed  with  her 
chftrms  than  ever,  he  felt  the  force  of  that 
lint  love  so  ardent  and  so  pure  in  an  a£fec- 
tiontte  heart  and  occupied  himself  chiefly 
in  foUowing,  in  escorting,  or  in  seeking  her. 
In  the  palace,  in  the  mosque,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Generalife,  he  was  ever  at  her  side 
and  could  not  exist  but  in  her  presence. 
Bat  when  together,  tiieir  eyes  sought  the 
gronnd,  blushes  covered  their  cheeks  and 
their  words  became  tremulous  and  disor- 
dered. 

"It  was  about  this  time,  that  Gronsalvo  en- 
tered our  territory  with  an  army  and  ap- 
peared suddenly  before  Jaen  then  under 
the  oHDmand  of  old  Ibrahim.  The  city  was 
taken  by  storm  after  a  long  resistance  and 
the  father  of  Zoraida  became  a  prisoner. 
His  daughter  threw  herself  in  tears  at  the 
feet  of  the  Eang.  <  Return  me  my  father,' 
said  she,  '  take  back  the  favors  you  have 
beitowed  upon  me-»a  hut  with  the  author  of 
my  life  will  suffice  me.  Or  if  Gonsalvo  is 
inflexible,  grant,  at  least  that  I  may  share 
his  captivity  and  dedicate  to  his  service  the 
life  I  owe  him.'  Muley  moved  by  her  tears, 
promiaed  to  treat  with  Gonsalvo  and  that 
the  firat  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  should 
he  the  release  of  Ibrahim.  He  increased 
his  bounties  and  bestowed  new  favors  to  con- 
sole her  onhappy  lot.  But  Abenbamet  who 
saw  her  tears  aud  felt  them  in  his  own  heart, 
f^ved  to  remove  their  cause.  Fearing 
Aat  if  peace  were  not  restored,  Ibrahim 
would  long  be  detained  as  a  captive — he  de- 
parted—sought out  Gonsalvo  and  came  into 
his  presence  with  all  the  confidence  which 
youth  and  love  inspires — '  Magnanimous 
warrior,'  said  he,  '  I  am  the  captain  of  the 
Abencerrages.  M}'  age  has  not  permitted 
nie  as  yet  to  oppose  my  arras  to  thine,  that 
^is  happy  time  will  yet  come,  I  hope — ^you 
well  know  my  noble  family  and  that  they 
would  lavish  gold  with  a  prodigal  hand  for 
^y  ransom.  The  brave  Ibrahim  has  no 
property— exchange  this  old  liian  for  me. 
Restore  this  unfortimate  father  to  a  daughter 


who  has  but  tears  to  ofier  thee**receive  in 
his  stead  the  wealthiest  of  Granada.'  He 
ceased,  Gonsalvo  was  moved.  <  Abencerra- 
ge'  responded  he,  'you  shall  not  be  my 
captive,  thy  esteem,  not  thy  riches  I  desire. 
Return  to  Granada  with  Ibrahim;  only  to 
thy  virtuous  heart,  would  I  yield  him  and  if 
this  slight  benefit  merits  thy  gratitude,  avoid 
me  in  battle' — ah  what  was  the  joy  of  Zo- 
raida, when  Abenbamet  restored  to  her,  her 
adored  father.  Still  doubting  the  reality,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  old  man's  neck  and 
embraced  him  again  and  again.  Ibrahim 
related  his  obligations  to  the  Abencerrage 
and  taking  the  hands  of  the  lovers  in  his 
own,  he  promised  in  the  name  of  Allah, 
their  speedy  union  in  marriage. 

*'  The  conduct  of  Abenbamet  filled  Gra- 
nada with  admiration.  All  praised  his  valor 
and  desired  the  consummation  of  his  love  ; 
all  admired  the  magnanimity  of  Gonsalvo 
and  I  cannot  deny,  that  though  that  proud 
Castilian  was  the  bitterest  persecutor  of 
my  country,  and  though  his  invincible  arm 
has  ofltimes  been  stained  with  the  blood  of 
my  brothers,  his  noble  bearing  in  war,  his 
sweet  clemency  after  the  battle,  have  gained 
him  the  respect  of  our  nation.  The  war- 
rior knew  his  valor  and  the  captive  his  hu- 
manity. The  Abencerrages  above  all  de- 
sired to  make  a  tribute  to  his  virtues  and 
for  this  purpose  they  liberated  twelve  chris- 
tian captives,  selected  the  same  number  of 
African  horses  and  sent  them  to  the  Castil- 
ian hero  as  a  slight  proof  of  their  gratitude. 

Muley-Hassan  had  approved  the  marriage 
of  Abenbamet  and  Zoraida  and  intended 
that  it  should  take  place  after  that  of  Al- 
manzor.  But  the  fiery  Boabdil  became  en- 
amored of  Zoraida  and  made  pretensions 
to  her  hand.  The  daughter  of  Ibrahim 
without  failing  in  the  respect  due  to  the  heir 
of  the  throne,  rejected  his  suit.  Zoraida 
believed  herself  forgotten  by  a  heart  so  lit- 
tle capable  of  love,  when  my  father  lost  his 
crown,  but  the  first  use  Boabdil  made  of  his 
usurped  power  was  to  prohibit  her  marriage 
with  Abenbamet.  Ibrahim  deeply  grieved, 
still  hoped  to  change  the  mind  of  the  mon- 
arch. Accompanied  by  the  generous  Aben- 
bamet, ho  threw  himself  at  the  King's 
feet  and  begged  as  the  only  reward  for  hi.s 
loyalty  and  his  long  services  that  he  might 
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''Zoraida  in  the  palace  gave  us  equal  inqui- 
etude ;  she  was  overwhelmed  by  a  profound 
grief,  which  deprived  her  of  the  power  of 
weeping ;  at  times  she  gazed  upon  us  with 
ferocious  expression  and  pronounced  with- 
out cessation  the  names  of  Ibrahim  and  Aben- 
hamet  and  then  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  she  still  repeated  those  names  so 
dear  to  her  heart.  This  apparent  tranquil- 
ity was  often  succeeded  by  sudden  cries  and 
convulsive  movements.  A  burning  fever 
seized  upon  her  and  a  frightful  delirium 
transported  her  into  the  midst  of  the  battle. 
There  she  avenged  the  death  of  her  father- 
there  she  defended  her  lover.  All  remedies, 
all  cures  were  useless;  we  despaired  of  her  life. 

'<  While  every  family  was  overwhelmed  in 
grief,  the  victorious  Gonsalvo  presented  him- 
self before  the  walls  of  Granada.  My 
brother  had  foreseen  it—my  brother,  our 
only  hope,  summoned  our  warriors  to  arms. 
Boabdil  went  out,  in  person,  with  the  Ze- 
gris,  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  Spaniards. 
Almanzor  at  the  head  of  the  Abencern^s, 
drove  Lara  from  our  ramparts.  But  the 
King  attacked  by  Gonsalvo,  was  put  to  flight 
and  retreated  precipitately  into  the  city.  The 
intrepid  Castilian  pursued  him,  within  our 
walls  and  though  abandoned  by  his  follow- 
ers, penetrated  even  to  the  Alhambra.  I 
saw  him  and  I  yet  tremble  at  his  image. 
Ah!  without  depreciating  your  valor,  may 
you  never  encounter  that  hero.  Alone  in 
the  midst  of  our  capital,  braving  an  entire 
hostile  people,  destroying  all  who  opposed 
him,  he  approached  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  place  where  I  stood.  There  doubUess 
observing  that  he  was  accompanied  by  none 
of  his  followers,  he  stopped  for  a  moment, 
remained  motionless,  then  again  slowly  re- 
treated along  the  path  he  had  strewn  with 
victims;  and  without  thinking  to  defend 
himself  against  the  multitude  by  whom  he 
was  attacked,  he  seemed  to  be  examining  the 
strong  holds  still  to  be  conquered.  After 
this  alarm,  we  returned  to  look  after  the  un« 
fortunate  lovers.  Abenhamet  and  2oraida 
had,  in  vain,  been  threatened ;  their  Ttgor 
and  youth  repelled  it.  The  hope  of  again 
seeing  each  other,  the  comfort  of  weeping 
together,  attached  them  to  life  and  gave 
them  courage  at  last  to  resist  their  d^lora-. 
ble  condition. 


"  Boabdil  bad  waited  for  this  moment; 
he  went  alone  to  see  the  sad  Zoruda ;  ^ 
she  was  ignorant  of  his  guilt  and  recemd 
him  without  horror.  The  perfidious  King 
honored  the  memory  of  Ibrahim  with  fab 
4ears  and  heaped  eulogies  iqwn  ins  valor; 
but  after  he  had  feigned  for  some  dajs  to 
take  part  in  the  grief  of  his  daughter,  fae 
spoke  of  honoring  the  memoiy  of  the  unfor* 
tunate  old  man  by  giving  a  public  testiimj 
of  his  esteem  and  gratitude ;  oflRned  her  i 
splendid  marriage  as  the  only  meaas  of  re- 
paying his  obligations  to  Ibrahim.  *Sf  re- 
plied Zoraida,  <  I  am  too  onhappj  to  attempt 
dissimulation^-my  heart  is  ftr  from  dearxDg 
this  brilliant  marriage.  This  heart  cnmot 
love  but  once  and  Abenhamet  is  flie  d^ect 
of  its  love.  If  the  services  of  my  &tto, 
if  the  blood  he  has  shed  for  yoo,  have  isj 
value  in  your  eyes,  if  yoa  wish  to  give  cod- 
solation  to  his  spirit,  comply  with  Us  last 
desires ;  unite  his  daughter  to  him  wfam 
Ibrahim  had  chosen  for  a  soorinJaw.  Ibn- 
him  vrill  see  it  from  the  Heaven  ibo^e 
where  he  dwells  and  will  njiHce  that  he  tost 
his  life,  in  the  service  of  a  King  who  wat 
worthy  of  the  ofiering.'  On  hearing  these 
words,  Boabdil  could  not  repress  hit  anger. 
*'  Zoraida,*  said  he,  in  an  impeaoos  tsoe. 
*  you  abuse  my  unhappy  love.  AbeahtiBet 
cannot  now  hope  for  tiiy  Inoid*  since  tke 
laws  candemn  him  to  death.  I  alone  cu 
pardon  him  and  this  depends  iqMm  jooJ 
Boabdil  went  off  ^oomy  and  aagiy  la^ 
having  learned  that  tlie  Abenoenige  hid 
begun  to  recover  his  strengUi,  he  gave  or- 
ders that  he  be  placed  under  gnaid  and  ip- 
pointed  the  judges  for  his  triaL  The  hv 
pronounced  his  death.  Abenhamet  hid  M 
the  sacred  standard  of  the  Empire  and  dettb 
was  the  penalty.  The  judges  retncttntlj 
signed  the  sentence  and  the  King  bore  it  to 
Zoraida.  *  Choose,'  said  he,  pladag  H 
in  her  bandsi  '  choose  on  the  spot,  but  0De< 
moment  is  left  you.  Abenhamet  must  & 
or  you  must  ascend  my  tfanme.  The  aHtf 
and  the  scafibld  are  prqiared.*  AsUufat'l 
and  frightened  by  these  words,  2ecaidt  w 
at  a  loss  what  resolntion  to  make.  Het 
first  impulse  was  to  free  herself,  with  M 
digger,  from  the  hocriUe  etectkm  hi  p^ 
posed.  But  she  stopped  to  considtf,  ^ 
the  death  of  Abenhamet  wovU  foBow  M 
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own.  Hopeless  of  changing  the  interven- 
tion of  the  ferocious  despot,  she  vacillated 
and  trembled.  Boabdil  urged  a  reply  and 
displeased  at  her  silence  he  ordered  the  head 
of  his  rival  to  be  brought  to  him.  *  Hold/ 
eiclaimed  Zoraida,  <  Hold,  I  will  be  the 
rictim.  Take  my  hand — ^let  us  proceed  to 
the  Temple.  -  She  ceased  and  the  inflexible 
King  conducted  her  to  the  Mosque,  where 
all  was  prepared  for  the  mournful  marriage. 
Zoraida,  pale  and  exhausted,  presented  her- 
self io  the  midst  of  the  people,  who  applau- 
ded their  new  Queen,  and  rejoiced  at  the 
happiness  which  they  believed  she  would 
possess.  She  pronounced  with  a  feeble  voice, 
the  marriage  oath  ;  a  thousand  acclamations 
lesponded,  a  thousand  joyful  cries  mingled 
^vith  the  sound  of  music,  drowned  her 
groans.  Pompous  feasts  celebrated  that  day 
of  grief.  The  King  was  faithful  to  his 
promise ;  the  day  following  the  marriage  he 
ihclared  that  the  youth  of  Abenhamet,  his 
valor,  that  of  his  family,  had  impelled  him 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Judges,  but 
wishing  to  accord  the  respect  which  was  due 
to  the  laws,  he  commuted  into  exile  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  Court.  As  the 
monarch  appeared  to  be  clement,  none 
<iared  to  murmur.  Vile  flatterers  extolled 
his  perfidious  mercy.  Almanzor  whose  pen- 
etration comprehended  the  horrible  mystery, 
desired  to  prevent  the  first  effects  of  the 
fie?peration  of  Abenhamet ;  he  repaired  to 
his  prison   and   pressed   him  in  his   arms. 

My  friend/  said  he,  'your  life  is  spared— 
the  King  exiles  you  from  Granada  only,  but 
Zoraida.*  **  •  *  Is  Zoraida  dead  .>'  exclaimed 
Abenhamet.      'She  will  be  less  unhappy.' 

Listen  to  the  horrible  truth,  summon  all 
your  fortitude  to  support  you,  and  reflect 
aboTc  all,  my  friend,  that  if  you  yield  to 
?rief,  you  will  cause  the  death  of  Zoraida. 
Zoraida  is  the  wife  of  Boabdil!'  On  say- 
ing these  words,  my  brother  again  pressed 
hira  against  bis  heart,  to  prevent  him  from 
making  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  but  Aben- 
hamet remained  senseless  in  his  arms.  My 
brother  took  advantage  of  his  feebleness, 
and  had  him  conveyed  to  one  of  his  country 
^eats,  a  short  distance  from  Granada. 

The  generous  Almanzor,  with  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  friend,  discovered  in  his  own  the 
I'ttpuUes  of  his  soul.    H«  oflfered  consola*  j 
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tion,  but  silently  watched,  followed  and  guar- 
Jed  him  as  one  destitute  oi  reason.    Aben- 
hamet himself  observed  a  profound  silence; 
!ie  shed  no  tear ;  with  head  inclined  on  his 
ireast  and  teeth  flrmlv  closed,  he   looked 
v^'ith  sinister  eye  upon   Almanzor,   whose 
presence  wearied  him  and  opposed  his  de- 
signs.    Three  days  passed  in    this  man* 
iier   and    my    brother    did  not    leave  him 
for  an  instant  or  dare  to  speak  to  him  of  a 
friendship  powerless  to  relieve  such  misfor- 
tunes.    At  last  Abenhamet  broke  silence. 
'  Fear  not  for  mo,  Almanzor,'  said  he  quietly. 
'  I  know  the  soul  of  her— of  her  upon  whom 
f  had  placed  eo  much  aflfection-— I  know  her 
ind  it  was  only  to  save  my  life,  that  she 
consented  to' — He  stopped,  raised  his  eyee 
towards  Heaven,  made  new  efforts  and  con* 
rinued  with  a  bitter  smile  :     *  She  was  much 
deceived — no  matter,  I  pardon  her.     I  have 
taken  my  resolution  irrevocably.  I  will  place 
between  us  an  impassable  barrier;    I  will 
-tcek  us  other  climes,  where  the  mournful 
name  of  Granada,  where  the  hated  name  of 
Boabdil  never  more  can  reach  my  ears.  To- 
morrow I  will  set  out  tor  Africa  and  will 
And  in  its  deserts,  the  solitude  an  unhappy 
man  requires.     I  will  find  more  clemency  in 
its  lions   than   in   our  tyrants.     You  shall 
conduct  me  to  the  port  of  Almeria ;  this  is  the 
last  favor  which  I  shall  ask  or  hope  from 
your  friendship.     I  dare  not  speak  to  you 
of  my  gratitude— -you  do  not  doubt  it,  you 
do  not  think  of  your  kindness.'      My  brother 
was  deceived  by  these  words  and  believed 
that  the  courage  of  Abenhamet  had  risen 
superior  to  his  misfortunes.     He  approved 
his  design,  and  that  very  day  they  departed 
on  the  road  to  Almeria,  where  several  ves- 
sels  destined  for  Tunis,  were  only  waiting 
for  a  favorable  wind.     Abenhamet  appeared 
tranquil  and  the  name  of  Zoraida  never  e;;- 
caped  his  lips.     Always  pensive,  but  at  the 
same  time  kind  and  amiable,  he  made  known 
his  wishes  to  Almanzor — prescribed  the  di- 
vision to  be  made  of  his  property  and  the 
bounties  to  be  given  to  bis  slaves.      *  In  the 
land  where  I  am  going  to  live,'  he  added, 
'riches  are  not  necessary.      I   carry  with 
me  all  that  my  wants  require.     My  kindred 
and   servants  will  think  of  me   more  fre- 
quently and  kindly^when  enjoying  the  pros* 
perity   attained  through  me ;   neither  will 
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the  valiant  Almanzor  forget  me  ;  the  bene- 
fits be  has  bestowed  will  not  permit  me  to 
doubt  it.  But  I  reproach  myself,  that  for 
my  sake  he  is  here,  separated  from  his  fam- 
ily and  his  wife.  Muley-Hassan  and  Zu- 
lema  await  you  ;  Moraima  mourns  your  ab- 
sence. Return,  kind  friend,  return  to  en- 
joy the  rare  felicity  of  being  the  hus- 
band of  one  so  well-beloved.  She  perhaps 
requires  your  cares ;  without  doubt,  she  de- 
sires your  presence.  The  wind  may  delay 
us  some  days;  to  delay  our  parting  will 
only  serve  to  augment  our  grief;  and  be- 
sides, I  ought  to  accustom  myself  to  live, 
deprived  of  every  object  of  love.' 

"Almanzor  listened  to  him  in  tears,  while 
Abenhamet  urged  him  anew  to  depart. 
My  brother  desirous  of  returning  to  Morai- 
ma, yielded  to  his  pressing  requests,  em- 
braced him,  promised  to  execute  his  wishes 
ai^d  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow,  but  without 
uneasiness  for  the  life  of  the  unhappy  Aben- 
cerrage,  took  his  departure  for  Granada. 
Abenhamet  saw  his  wishes  complied  with 
and  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  his  plan. 

"  Scarcely  was  he  free,  when  he  prepared 
to  put  into  execution  the  terrible  design  he 
had  meditated.  He  clothed  himself  in  the 
garb  of  a  slave ;  an  Asiatic  turban  changed 
his  appearance  already  disfigured  by  grief; 
he  armed  himself  with  a  dagger — departed 
from  Almeria  and  returned  to  Granada.  He 
arrived,  went  to  the  Alhambra  and  after 
wandering  through  the  spacious  courts  of 
that  immense  edifice,  introduced  himself 
into  the  Generalife  and  advanced  with  rash 
steps  towards  the  apartment  of  the  Queen. 

"Night  had  begun  to  cover  the  earth  with 
darkness,  when  Zoraida  alone  in  the  garden 
sat  weeping  for  Abenhamet,  beneath  a  rose- 
bush. From  the  day  of  the  fatal  marriage, 
Zoraida  had  heard  nothing  of  his  fate ;  she 
had  not  pronounced  his  name.  But  every 
evening  she  repaired  to  and  wept  under 
that  rose-bueh,  where  in  happier  times  she 
had  sat  so  often  at  the  side  of  Abenhamet. 
There,  with  the  memory  of  the  past,  with 
her  grief  and  with  her  love,  she  fancied  she 
still  saw  the  object  she  cherished  in  her 
heart.  All  Abenhamet  had  done  for  her, 
the  words  he  had  spoken,  his  lightest 
smile,  the  most  trifling  circumstance  which 
c^cemed  them,  were  pictured  in  her  ima* 


gination.  She  was  less  unhappy  during 
those  brief  moments  of  delusion,  but  when 
she  returned  to  a  sense  of  her  misfortunes, 
bitter  weeping  flooded  her  weary  eyes. 

"  Suddenly,  the  Queen  in  surprise  saw  a 
slave  approach  her — she  looked  at  him — re- 
cognized him  and  was  about  to  utter  a  cry, 
but  the  danger  to  Abenhamet,  to  herself,  the 
sad  recollection  of  what  he  had  been  and 
what  he  was,  restrained  her.  '  Abenham- 
et,' said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  *  Abenhamet, 
is  it  thou  ?*  *  Yes,'  replied  the  Abenccr- 
rage,  '  I  am  he  who  has  lost  you,  I  am  he 
who  cannot  live  without  you,  I  am  he  whose 
unhappy  life  you  have  purchased  by  so 
mournful  a  sacrifice,  who  comes  now  to  re- 
turn the  useless  gift  which  your  kindness 
has  bestowed.'  Saying  this,  he  drew  hi& 
dagger  and  raised  his  hand  to  inflict  the  fa- 
tal wound.  Zoraida  arrested  his  arm.  '  Un- 
grateful friend,'  said  she,  '  ungrateful  friend, 
think  you  I  am  not  sufiiciently  unhappy  r 
Have  I  not  yet  done  enough  in  condemning 
myself  for  you  to  the  most  cruel  punish- 
ment ?  The  axe  of  the  executioner  threat- 
ened vour  head,  an  infamous  hand  was  readv 
to  cut  short  your  life  if  Zoraida'  •  ^  ♦ 
'  Would  that,'  exclaimed  Abenhamet  be- 
yond himself,  "  would  that  all  the  torments 
which  Boabdil  could  invent,  had  let  out, 
drop  by  drop,  the  blood  which  flows  in  mv 
veins.  I  would  have  blessed  my  afiliction^ 
in  thinking  you  faithful,  and  I  would  have 
repeated,  with  every  torture,  that  I  bore 
with  me  your  love  to  my  grave.  And 
what  did  you  hope  from  your  weak  act? 
Did  you  think  that  I  who  cannot  live  with- 
out you,  would  continue  to  drag  out  my 
miserable  life  ?  That  the  joy  of  escape  from 
death  would  obliterate  the  burning  and  pas- 
sionate love  which  has  penetrated  and  filled 
my  heart  from  infancy  ?  which  alone  has 
given  me  existence  and  made  me  virtuous  r 
No  !  Zoraida,  you  have  deceived  yourself; 
you  have  but  delayed  my  death  and  made 
it  more  bitter.  I  have  desired  that  you 
should  be  a  witness  of  it,  to  expiate  your 
crime  against  love ;  but  to  forgive  you  in 
my  last  sighs ;  to  say  to  you,  to  swear  to 
you,  that  as  I  have  lost  the  right  of  loving 
you,  I  have  not  strength  to  survive.' 

"  '  Listen,'  replied  Zoraida,  '  I  do  noi 
fear  death.     If  I  could  have  seen  you.  ^po- 
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ken  to  yoa,  but  one  moment,  I  would  myself 
have  taken  this  dagger  and  have  said — Let 
us  die  together — open  first  this  heart  where 
our  oaths  are  so  deeply  graved  and  then 
free  yourself  afterwards  from  the  infamy 
thej  are  preparing  for  you !  But  before 
Boabdil! — ^between  the  tyrant  and  your 
scafibld-*the  barbarian  had  already  pro- 
nounced the  order  to  bring  your  head ;  and 
a  slave  was  already  on  the  way.  Ah  !  Aben- 
haroet,  what  I  did  you  would  have  done  in 
my  place.  One  word  only  remains  for  me 
to  say.  Honor  forbids  me  to  see  you  ;  hon- 
or alone  remains  to  me,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  fail  in  it.  Honor  commands  me,  not  to 
loTcyou,  but  God  has  denied  me  this  strength. 
If  you  renounce  life,  if  you  dare  make  an 
attempt  upon  an  existence  which  has  cost 
me  so  diear,  I  swear  by  yourself,  by  ray 
father,  that  this  hand,  which  was  promised 
you,  shall  punish  my  coward  heart  for  it^ 
mournful  sacrifice,  which  your  cruelty  would 
render  useless  and  which  was  but  a  perfidy, 
since  it  does  not  preserve  the  life  of  my 
I/)Ter.'  Zoraida  returned  to  bim  the  dag- 
ger. Abenhamet  without  courage  to  take  it, 
gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment  and  then  threw 
himself  at  her  feet.  *  Angel  of  Heaven,' 
said  he,  '  how  great  is  your  power  over  me ! 
One  only  word  from  your  lips,  one  look, 
the  sound  of  your  voice,  destroys  all  my 
designs  and  changes  in  a  moment  my  settled 
resolutions.  I  will  live  then,  since  you  wish 
it—this  I  promise  you  ;  I  will  suffer  my  mis- 
^7,  since  your  supreme  will  commands  me 
to  be  unhappy.  Abenhamet  will  not  again 
^t  you.  Ah  !  I  know  you,  I  love  you  too 
veil,  to  hope  or  desire  to  see  you ;  but  at 
least  pity  my  grief;  for  the  last  time,  I  im- 
plore you,  tell  me,  tell  me  Zoraida,  deign  to 
tell  me  only  that  Abenhamet  is  yet  dear  to 
you ;  that  he  will  always  dwell  in  your  heart, 
that  neither  time  nor  absence  will  ever  ef- 
face that  firbt  and  that  sweet  sentiment, 
which  in  other  times  possessed  your  soul. 
If  T  can  again  hear  this  avowal  from  your 
Hps,  I  promise  to  live — yes,  I  swear  to  you, 
to  take  care  of  my  life.  I  will  not  then  des- 
pise it,  nor  regard  it,  with  loathing.  The 
certainty  that  I  am  beloved  will  appease  my 
desperation.'  Abenhamet  ceased,  siezed 
Zoraida's  hand  with  ardor  and  instantly 
dropped  it.     She  turned  her  face  to  hide 


her  tears.  'Leave,  Abenhamet,'  said  she* 
'leave  this  terrible  place;  forget  not  the 
promise  you  have  made  me,  and  seek  not 
that  my  heart  should  uselessly  disclose  what 
my  duty  prohibits.  Liook !  do  you  recogui^ 
this  rose-bush  ?  Here,  each  evening  Zorai* 
da  weeps.' 

'*  As  she  spoke  these  words,  she  thought 
she  heard  a  noise  in  the  rose-bush ;  she  aroso 
in  fear— desired  Abenhamet  to  leave,  and  at 
the  same  time  retired  with  rapid  step  to  her 
apartment,  where  seated  at  her  balcony  she 
could  see  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the  gar- 
den of  the  Generalife ;  she  trembled  and 
listened  with  breathless  attention.  The  si- 
lence, which  every  where  reigned,  calmed 
her  agitation ;  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
beloved  rose-bush,  which  she  distinguished 
from  afar  and  then  abandoned  herself  to  sad 
thoughts. 

*'  The  noise  she  had  heard  betokened  the 
misfortunes  which  were  to  follow.  While 
the  imprudent  Abencerrage  had  forgotten  at 
the  feet  of  Zoraida  the  perils  which  sur- 
rounded him,  four  Zegris  passing  through 
the  garden,  recognized  the  voice  of  Aben- 
hamet ;  they  stopped,  concealed  themselves 
behind  the  rosh-bush,  and  through  its  foli- 
age beheld  the  object  of  their  hatred,  whose 
destruction  they  had  sworn,  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  the  Queen — at  the  feet  of  the  wife 
of  Boabdil.  Surprised,  but  rejoiced  at  see- 
ing him  in  this  posture,  they  resolved  upon 
a  most  atrocious  crime  and  repaired  straight- 
way to  the  Monarch.  '  King  of  Granada,' 
said  Morfarix, — '  pardon  your  loyal  vassals, 
who  have  come  before  you  to  afflict  your 
heart,  since  on  the  information  they  bring 
depend  your  crown,  your  life  and  your  honor. 
The  Abencerrages  have  conspired  against 
you  and  Abenhamet  recalled  by  them  from 
exile,  has  already  had  an  interview  with  his 
companions— we  ourselves  have  seen  him, 
but  this  moment,  in  the  Generalife,  at  the 
feet  of  your  criminal  wife,  holding  the  dag- 
ger, with  which  to  pierce  the  heart  of  his 
King.'  Boabdil  was  like  one  struck  with  a 
thunderbolt*  but  surprise  soon  gave  place  to 
headlong  anger.  '  They  all  shall  die,'  ex- 
claimed he,  '  not  one  of  that  detested  tribe 
shall  escape  and  my  unfaithful  wife  shall  die 
upon  their  expiring  bodies.*  •  Avenge  your- 
self,' answered  Morfarix,  *  but  prud«flee  » 
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necessary  to  secure  vengeance.  If  you 
manifest  your  resentment,  all  Granada  will 
take  arms  ;  the  friends  of  the  Abencerragei; 
will  defend  them.  Follow  the  counsel  which 
my  zeal  dictates  ; — order  the  guards  to  ar- 
rest Abenhamet  in  the  Generalife ;  in  the 
meantime,  issue  a  secret  command  to  each 
of  the  Abencerrages  separately  to  repair  to 
the  Alhambra,  and  as  they  enter,  let  them 
be  executed  on  the  spot.'  Boabdil  adopted 
this  horrible  advice ;  the  guards  were  or- 
dered to  search  the  garden,  and  the  King*« 
messenger  delivered  to  the  Abencerrages 
the  order. to  repair  to  the  palace.  The  Ze- 
gris  also  were  summoned,  who  came  armed : 
soldiers  were  placed  at  the  gates  of  the  Gen- 
eralife and  executioners  were  stationed,  with 
drawn  swords,  in  the  Court  of  Lions  to  await 
Abenhamet  and  his  companions.  The  un- 
happy Abenhamet  thinking  more  of  Zoraida 
than  himself,  had  fled  weeping  into  the  sha- 
dy groves  when  the  satellites  of  the  King 
discovered  and  seized  him.  In  vain  he  at- 
tempted to  defend  himself.  He  was  loaded 
with  chains  and  brought  before  the  Mon- 
arch. *  Traitor,*  said  Boabdil,  whose  an- 
ger almost  choked  his  utterance,  on  this  spot 
you  shall  expiate  your  detestable  treachery 
and  odious  love.  The  infamous  Zoraida 
shall  follow  you.  Your  desire  to  be  united 
shall  soon  be  accomplished ;  in  the  next 
world  you  may  judge  if  I  know  how  to  chas- 
tise perfidy.'  'Tyrant !'  responded  the  Ab- 
encerrage,  '  death  is  the  only  favor  I  desire 
from  you.  Drink  my  blood — gratify  your 
ferocious  eyes  with  a  spectacle  m  orth*y  of 
your  black  heart.  But  Zoraida  is  innocent — 
I  swear  it  before  Heaven,  before  that  God 
into  whose  presence  I  am  now  going,  never 
has  the  chaste  *  *  *  *'  he  had  not  finished 
when  his  head  fell  beneath  the  sabre  and 
thrice  bounded  upon  the  marble,  murmuring 
the  name  of  Zoraida." 

Gonsalvo  at  these  words  uttered  a  groan 
of  horror.  ''Ah!"  resumed  the  princess,  "this 
death  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  fury  of  Bo- 
abdil. Scarcely  had  Abenhamet  expired, 
when  the  Abencerrages  unsuspecting,  ar- 
rived from  diflerent  quarters  and  were  intro- 
duced one  after  another  into  the  fatal  Court 
of  Lions ;  the  moment  they  entered  they 
were  seized  and  borne  forcibly  to  the  ala- 
baster fountain.    There  without  mantioning 


to  them  the  crime  of  which  they  were  ac- 
cused, without  answering  their  questions, 
without  announcing  their  approaching  death, 
off  flew  their  heads  into  the  w^aters  of  that 
fountain  which  has  become  so  noted  for  this 
butchery.  My  tongue  refuses  to  finish  this 
frightful  recital ;  my  limbs  shake  with  hor- 
ror at  the  remembrance  of  these  crimes. 
Great  God,  to  what  excesses  Kings  are  led 
by  unbridled  anger  and  bad  advice.  Boab- 
dil, sir,  Boabdil,  the  son  of  my  virtuous 
father,  caused  to  be  assassinated  before  his 
own  eyes  thirty-six  young  heroes — the  hope 
and  the  pride  of  Granada,  who  had  of^en 
shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  Capital, 
for  no  greater  crime  than  being  the  compan- 
ions of  Abenhamet. 

"  On  that  disastrous  night,  this  illustriou? 
family  would  have  perished  utterly,  but  for 
a  child  reared  by  the  kindness  of  Yezid. 
This  child  attended  his  lord  to  the  palace. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion he  followed  Yezid  even  to  the  Court 
of  Lions.  He  had  scarcely  seen  the  blood 
with  which  it  was  inundated,  before  he  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  his  lord.  He  was  ren- 
dered speechless  by  terror — retreated  pre- 
cipitately— fancied  he  was  pursued  and  at 
last  took  refuge  among  a  troop  of  Abencer- 
rages, who  were  on  their  way  to  the  palace 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  King.  '  Do 
not  approach,  do  not  approach,  companion; 
of  Yezid,'  said  he — 'they  have  killed  Ye- 
zid, my  lord,  my  kind  master,  before  my  own 
eyes.  I  am  covered  with  his  blood.  The 
King,  the  Zegris,  his  executioners  await  you 
at  the  fountain — more  than  thirty  are  al- 
ready dead  at  their  feet— approach  not, 
good  Abencerrages — they  have  killed  Yezid 
my  master.* 

"The  Abencerrages  surprised  interrogated 
this  faithful  witness.  By  his  cries,  by  his  tears 
they  discovered  the  treason.  They  immedl* 
ately  ran  to  inform  their  brothers  of  the  plot 
who  were  on  their  way  to  the  palace  from 
every  direction ;  they  went  baek,  arnned 
themselves  and  returned  torch-in-hand  to 
reduce  the  Alhambra  to  ashes. 

"The  first  entrances  were  forccd-^the 
guards  were  slain.  Like  furious  tigers  robbed 
of  their  young  the  Abencerrages  rushed  iate 
the  fatal  Court.  •  •  •  What  a  spectacle! 
thirty-six  of  their  tribe  laj  dtad  oa  tha  ma^ 
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ble  floor;  the  King,  the  Zegris,  surrounded 
bj  executioners  were  still  demanding  more 
victims— the  heads  of  their  unfortunate  com- 
panions were  piled  up  in  the  fountain,  whose 
waters  were  agitated  by  waves  of  foam  and 
blood.  Immoveable  from  horror  the  Aben- 
cerrages  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  moment, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  shout  made  a  rush 
towards  Boabdil.  The  Zegris  placed  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  Monarch.  Superior 
in  number,  equal  in  valor,  the  Zegris  slew 
and  were  slain.  The  alarm  spread  through 
the  Citj ;  the  Gomeles,  friends  of  the  Ze- 
gris, summoned  the  people  in  defence  of  the 
King.  Thirty  thousand  armed  Moors  re- 
paired to  the  palace.  They  saw  their  Mon- 
uch  attacked  by  this  formidable  family ; 
tbey  were  ignorant  of  his  crime,  and  willing 
to  defend  him,  united  with  the  Zegris.  The 
anfortunate  Abencerrages  were  unable  to 
sustain  themselves  against  so  many  assail- 
ants. Spite  of  their  deeds,  of  their  valor, 
ifler  a  long  combat  they  were  forced  to  leave 
the  palace.  Covered  with  wounds,  weak- 
ened by  loss  of  blood,  pursued  by  the  vic- 
tors whose  numbers  continually  increased, 
they  were  driven  beyond  the  city.  Detest- 
ing the  ungrateful  country  which  thus  treat- 
ed its  defenders,  they  withdrew  from  its 
walls  and  swore  never  to  return. 

"  Thus  we  lost  that  valiant  tribe ;  thus  on 
that  disastrous  night  Granada  in  dishonoring 
herself,  perhaps  prepared  the  way  for  her 
M.  But  the  relentless  Boabdil  thought  only 
of  vengeance.  His  wife  yet  lived — his  wife 
**s  yet  to  experience  his  fury.  My  strength 
fails  me,  I  cannot  continue  this  horrible  re- 
cital and  I  will  leave  you  to  repose  the  few 
hoars  which  yet  remain  of  the  day." 

Zulema  ceased,  and  spite  of  the  entreaties 
rf  Gonsalvo,  she  deferred  until  the  morrow 
the  narration  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Queen 
when  she  thus  resumed. 

End  of  Book  Third. 


AfflODg  the  bitter  Tariatiat  of  sorrow,  furiDing  the  in* 
^•ntaiiee  of  the  bumaa  kind,  there  are  few  more  htimili- 
■laf)  aoie  Sttej  to  cleave  into  the  inraoet  soul,  than  a 
^■Kovery  of  the  onwortbiaess  of  those  we  love ;  of  a 
tnnch  of  eonfidence  in  that  heart  wherein  wo  have  de* 
P^sitsd  the  whole  treasure  of  our  affections.  There  is  a 
^*Sne ef  self  abasenent  conneeted  with  the  disappoint* 
"w&tf  which  rsGoila  with  double  force  on  oar  |terceptions; 
<h«  ihiipMsa  of  the  pain  admhs  of  no  aUticatioa.«-wf  mi». 


MY  NATIVE  HOME. 


B7    THE    REV.    WILLIAM   LOVE. 


I. 


Oh!  come  like  a  dream  to  me,  dearly  loved  home, 

Were  it  only  a  dream,  O,  hasten  and  come ! 

Though  the  lies  which  once  bound  me  to  thee  are  un^ 

done. 
And  the  friendfi,  whom  I  loved  so,  are  scuttercd  and  gone, 
Those  bruve  eons  of  Erin,  whose  courage  defied 
1'he  storm  of  Glenallnh,  or  Swilly*s  dark  tide, 
Let  fnncy  but  place  nie  one  moment  in  thee, 
Thou  home  of  my  childhood,  so  lovely  to  me ! 

II. 

On  the  dark  rtigged  cliff  where  the  kinfr-fishers  rest. 
On  the  peak  where  the  eagle  would  dare  build  his  nest, 
{n  fancy's  fond  dream  I  sink  sweetly  to  sleep. 
Mid  the  hurricane's  roar  and  the  wail  of  the  deep  ; 
Or,  absorbed  in  the  tempest,  I  gaze  on  the  spray, 
Which  the  wings  of  its  fury  fast  hurries  away; 
Or,  again  with  its  thunder-crash  falla  on  the  sea, 
By  the  home  of  my  childhoodi  so  lovely  to  roe. 

III. 

The  harp  and  the  lute  may  delight  the  fond  swain. 
Whose  soul  is  endeared  to  a  delicate  atrai*i ; 
On  the  green  mossy  banks  where  the  violet  grows, 
The  lovers  enraptured  may  sweetly  repose ; 
And  the  stream  which  so  soothingly  ripples  along. 
May  mingle  its  softness  with  pastoral  song ; 
I'heee  also  are  found  in  perfection  with  thee, 
Thou  home  of  my  childhood,  so  lovely  to  me. 

IV. 

But  give  me  Nockablah's  fierce  tempest  again, 
W^hen  it  whistles  in  madness  through  valley  and  glMij 
Or,  let  me  but  stand  on  the  rock  in  mid  air, 
'Twixt  earth,  sea  and  aky,  all  its  madness  to  share, 
And  list  to  the  pipes  of  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
A3  they  burst  on  thy  shores,  aa  tbey  ring  through  thy 

caves ; 
Oh!  s^ch  is  the  music  of  Nature  and  thee, 
Thou  home  of  my  childhood,  so  lovely  to  me. 

V. 

How  enchanted  I  gazed,  when  the  wind  piping  loud. 
Seemed  to  hang  every  wave,  on  a  nlippery  cloud ; 
And  the  white-ctested  billows«were  curled  upon  high, 
And  611ed  with  their  thunders  the  Btorm*frightened  sky ; 
Then  midst  smoke,  foam  and  fury  from  heaveu  they  dash, 
And  earth,  reeling,  quivers  and  shakes  with  the  crash; 
Yet  their  foaming  and  roaring  were  musie  for  thee, 
Thou  home  of  my  childhood,  so  lovely  to  me. 

VL 

But  no  more  shall  1  gaze  on  thy  surf>beaten  shore ; 
Thy  rocks,  hills  and  valleys  Til  never  see  more  { 
And  the  frieivds  or  Mr  Toi;tb,  who  were  valued  and 

tried. 
Who  sung  in  thy  tempests,  and  danced  on  thy  tide, 
Are  scattered  as  chaff  with  tbe  breath  of  the  world. 
Or,  their  sails  before  Death*!  ntder  tempest  are  furled : 
Yet,  I,  DEAR  RAMELTQN,  will  sUU  drtam  of  thee, 
Thoa  home  of  my  ehildhood,  ao  lovely  to 
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A  N[GHT  IN  A  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  line  of  thf 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  rail-road,  and  no* 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  James  river,  stand 
the  blackened  and  roofless  walls  of  a  large 
brick  building.  Its  position  on  a  naked  ant 
barren  hill  rendersit  visible  in  some  direction.^ 
for  several  miles  ;  and  from  various  parts  of 
Richmond,  especially  from  the  southern 
windows  of  the  Capitol,  it  still  forms  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  distant  landscape.  Ii 
the  reader  is  not  a  resident  of  that  vicinity, 
but  has  passed  along  the  rail-road  between 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  before  the  fire  oc- 
curred by  which  the  wood  work  of  the  build- 
ing vras  a  few  months  since  destroyed,  he 
may  have  been  struck  by  the  lone  and  deso- 
late appearance  of  the  bouse,  and  been  led 
to  make  some  inquiry  respecting  it :  and  il 
his  question  was  asked  of  one  in  any  degree 
familiar  with  neighborhood  traditions,  he 
was  informed,  among  other  particulars,  thai 
the  place  had  long  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing haunted. 

Indeed,  its  situation  alone  might  well  raise 
evil  surmises  in  minds  of  a  superstitious 
turn.  No  other  house  stood  near  it ;  no  pale 
or  hedge  enclosed  it ;  no  tree  or  shrub  or 
flower  grew  in  its  vicinity  ,  nothing  but  the 
bare  and  sterile  heath,  over  which  a  few 
consumptive  cows  and  lean  broken-down 
horses  turned  out  to  die,  wandered  about  in 
quest  of  such  subsistence  as  the  place  afforded . 
Its  unsheltered  site  exposed  it  to  every  wind 
that  blows,  especially  to  the  north  wind, 
which,  sweeping  across  the  river  from  the 
hills  on  the  Richmond  side,  raved  and  roared 
about  the  old  mansion  in  such  a  way  as  to 
put  timorous  misgivings  into  the  heart  of  any 
chance  tenant  who  happened  to  occupy  it. 
If  he  was  light  who  said  that  superptition 

''Can  yclU  of  demons  iu  iho  scpbyr  hear/* 

then  certainly  ^superstition  might  have  heard 
a  whole  legion  of  demons  yelling  in  the 
winds  that  b-jwled  round  the  old  haunted 
house. 

It  waA  builihy  a  roan  of  wealth  and  stand- 
ing in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  Why 
he  selected  so  singular  a  site,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn.    But  the  old  gentleman 


was  a  sort  of  humorist  in  his  way,  aod  no 
loubt  had  his  own  reasons  for  the  choict 
Perhaps  he  was  ambitious  to  cover  the  barren 
hill  with  groves  and  gardens,  and  make  tbe 
lesert  heath  blossom  like  the  rose.  If  sucL 
vvas  his  plan,  however,  the  fates  were  against 
it ;  for  whether  the  strange  sights  and  sounds 
hat  gave  the  house  its  evil  reputation  made 
t  an  unpleasant  residence  to  him, or  whatever 
)lse  was  the  cause,  it  is  certain  he  abandoned 
it  before  any  sort  of  out-of-door  improvement 
had  been  made. 

After  his  departure,  the  place  fell  iVora 
fime  to  time  to  various  tenants,  who  were 
Attracted  bv  the.  low  rate  of  rent.  None. 
however,  remained  long;  for  it  was  remarked 
that  misfortune  seemed  to  brood  over  the 
house ;  that  sickness  and  death  were  alarm- 
ingly frequent  within  its  walls ;  and  that 
whether  its  stately  halls  and  pan nelled  cham- 
bers were  haunted  by  preternatural  visitant* 
or  not,  they  certainly  were  singularly  rllcu 
the  scenes  of  the  heaviest  affliction?  'bi* 
human  life  is  heir  to. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  paid  the  clc 
house  a  visit.  My  curiosity  was  excited  by 
the  current  tales  in  regard  to  it ;  for  I  al- 
ways had  rather  a  taste  for  superstiticii- 
marvels.  I  found  it  a  large  and  statch 
building,  finished  within  in  the  old  arii^ 
cratic  style  of  Virginia ;  though  its  fine  ira- 
hogany  pannelling  had  been  soiled  and  de- 
faced in  many  places  by  the  careles5Deb>  oi 
tenants,  who  had  of  late  always  been  person? 
in  humble  life.  At  the  time  of  my  vl>it.  it 
had  been  but  a  fev;  weeks  abandoned,  a:'- 
several  pieces  of  furniture  of  small  vaiU*' 
were  still  left  in  some  of  the  rooms.  In  03i 
of  the  principal  chambers  I  observed  an  o.i^ 
black-walnut  cup-board,  which  may  ba*<- 
been  used  as  a  wardrobe,  a  stick-I'ackc*: 
chair  without  the  top-board,  and  a  bLckuai' 
sofa,  on  which  lay  a  single  ragged  cusbic 
covered  with  the  game  material.  On  eeeis: 
the  old  sofa  the  thought  occurred  to  me  t:: 
as  the  weather  was  warm  and  no  coveria; 
required,  it  might  be  made  a  tolerable  cojc 
for  the  night,  if  I  had  courage  enough  to  c, 
tJpise  the  popular  btories  about  the  place,  s:^'' 
defy  the  powers  of  evil  that  worn  5Upr:-v 
to  hold  their  revels  there.  The  tijouru*. 
confess  was  a  little  btartling ;  but  1  con^^ 
ered  myself  quite  aphilosopher  for  my}'^'^"- 
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(then  about  19,)  and  was  vain  enough  to 
thiDk  such  idle  superstitions  as  shook  the 
souls  of  the  weak  and  credulous  were  far 
belo^rthat  serene  region  in  which  my  thoughts 
'.vere  accustomed  to  soar. 

In  short,  I  resolved  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  haunted  house,  and  thus  put  to  proof  my 
courage  and  philosophy.  Accordingly  I  re- 
turned to  Richmond ;  and  after  nightfall. 
having  wrapped  up  a  candle  in  a  newspaper, 
and  put  a  book  and  match-box  in  one  coat 
pocket,  and  a  loaded  pistol  in  the  other,  set 
forth  without  communicating  my  purpose  to 
any  one.  It  may  raise  a  smile  to  think  I 
should  arm  myself  against  ghosts  with  a 
pocket  pistol,  and  I  might  have  been  puzzled 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  precaution  ;  but  1 
fell  that  my  courage  could  somehow  be  firmer, 
and  less  liable  to  surprise  by  any  sudden  as- 
sault, if  I  had  such  a  staunch  and  trusty  sup- 
porter at  hand  in  case  of  need. 

It  was  a  clear,  moonlight  night  in  midsum- 
titr,  and  the  walk,  though  long,  was  not  un- 
pleasant. The  lonely  old  building  looked 
particularly  grim  by  moonlight,  and  I  felt  an 
'ineasy  misgiving  as  I  approached  it.  But  1 
had  gone  too  far  to  think  of  retreating.  An 
old  white  horse  that  in  the  moon's  uncertain 
•ight  had  a  pale  and  ghostly  appearance. 
>tood  a  few  rods  from  the  front  porch.  I 
walked  up  to  hinn  in  order  to  be  quite  sure 
that  he  was  a  veritable  thing  of  earth ;  for  1 
had  no  wish  to  be  assailed  by  a  doubt  from 
this  quarter  in  the  midst  of  such  a  mental 
•^Milict  as  1  might  have  to  pass  through  be- 
fore the  night  should  be  over.  He  made  no 
movement  to  avoid  me,  but  gazed  mourn- 
''jHy  at  me  with  his  large  hollow  eyes,  as  I 
patted  his  shoulder  and  addressed  him  in 
*onie  kind  sympathizing  words.  He  seemed, 
I  thought,  to  be  worn  out  with  years  and 
privation,  and  evidently  not  destined  to  a 
niuch  longer  sojourn  in  this  world  of  sorrow. 
He  turned  his  head  and  looked  wistfully  after 
'i**e  when  I  left  him  ;  but  I  could  do  nothing 
*o  lighten  bis  grief,  and  therefore  endeavoured 
^0  dismiss  his  case  from  my  thoughts. 

The  front  door  was  open,  just  as  I  had  left 
1*  in  the  morning.  I  paused  on  the  threshold 
a.T  instant,  and  then  bracing  my  nerves  with 
'1  long,  deep  breath,  entered  and  stood  a  few 
J'*et  within  the  hall.  All  seemed  deserted, 
iod  still  as  a  churchyard  at  midnight.     The 


moon  shining  through  the  casements  shewed 
me  the  staircase  leading  to  the  room  I  had 
selected,  and  I  commenced  ascending.  Every 
step  resounded  through  the  great  empty 
house  with  a  prolonged  reverberation  that 
was  almost  appalling.  But  I  kept  steadily 
on,  partly  groping  and  partly  guided  by  the 
moonlight,  till  I  .stood  safe  in  my  destined 
apartment.  I  lost  no  time  in  lighting  the 
i-andle  by  means  of  a  match,  and  then  looked 
carefully  round  to  see  that  no  lurking  thing 
of  evil  lay  hidden  in  any  of  the  recesses. 
All  was  empty  and  still,  and  no  enemy 
near.  I  next  cast  about  for  some  sort  of 
candlestick ;  and  finding  no  better  substi- 
tute, trimmed  to  a  sharp  point  one  of  the 
sticks  of  the  broken  chair,  and  impaling  the 
candle  firmly  upon  it,  placed  it  convenient- 
ly near  the  end  of  the  sofa.  I  then  reclined 
upon  the  sofa ;  propping  up  my  head  with 
the  cushion,  which  I  first  carefully  covered 
with  my  handkerchief,  as  I  much  misdoubted 
the  heads  that  had  been  pillowed  there  be- 
fore mine.  Finally,  I  drew  the  book  from 
my  pocket;  and  resolving  to  give  imagina- 
tion the  least  possible  leisure  for  idle  vaga- 
cies,  tried  to  immerse  all  my  thoughts  in 
reading. 

The  volume  1  hait  brought  was  Pliny^s 
Epistles.  I  had  some  recollection  of  a  story 
fold  by  him  about  a  haunted  house,  in  which 
a  sage  old  Greek  had  ventured  to  pass  the 
uight ;  and  fancying  a  resemblance  between 
him  and  myself  in  more  points  than  one,  1 
had  a  curiositv  to  learn  the  issue  of  his  ad- 
venture.  The  letter  1  was  in  search  of  was 
soon  found  ;  but  I  quickly  began  to  suspect 
that  the  choice  of  that  story  for  my  even- 
ing's entertainment  was  not  very  judicious, 
and  that  the  disparity  between  the  force  of 
will  and  reason  shown  by  the  old  philoso- 
pher, and  that  I  could  call  up  at  need,  was 
somewhat  broader  than  T  had  imagined. 
The  story  is  indeed  a  striking  one,  and  im- 
pressively told.  I  shuddered  as  I  read,  lest 
a  spectre  like  that  described,  of  the  old 
man,  squalid  and  emaciated,  with  his  long 
neglected  beard,  and  clanking  his  iron  tet- 
ters as  he  walked,  should  visit  me  in  my 
lonely  room.  Several  times  I  almost  started 
at  what  seemed  the  sound  of  human  foot- 
steps in  the  adjoining  apartment.  I  listened 
attentively,  and  thought  the  noises,  though 
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strangely  loud  for  such  a  cause,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  multitude  of  rata  with  whic^i 
the  old  house  abounded.  They  scampered 
about  in  every  direction,  squeaking  and  gib- 
bering in  such  a  way  as  to  deepen  the  vague 
feeling  of  terror  which,  in  spite  of  all  my 
philosophy,  I  found  was  fast  creeping  over 
me.  They  seemed  not  to  have  abandoned 
the  house  since  its  human  occupants  left  it : 
perhaps  the  long  waste  of  naked  common 
that  must  have  been  traversed  before  reach- 
ing any  other  habitation  deterred  them  from 
migrating.  But  to  judge  from  the  commo- 
tion among  them,  famine  had  begun  its 
work,  and  was  inciting  a  predatory  cannibal 
war  among  themselves.  The  sounds  of 
fierce  struggling,  and  the  shrieks  of  pain, 
sometimes  so  startling  and  loud  as  to  make 
me  doubt  the  real  nature  of  the  combatants, 
appeared  to  indicate  when  a  death  grapple 
had  commenced;  and  deepened  the  effect 
which  night  and  solitude,  and  the  ghost  story 
I  had  been  ro.ading,-had  already  produced 
on  my  imagination. 

I  had,  however,  in  my  own  esteem,  quite 
too  much  manhood  to  be  seriously  discon- 
certed by  a  horde  of  rats,  numerous  and 
savage  as  they  might  be ;  so,  calling  in  my 
straggling  thoughts  and  rebuking  my  wan- 
dering attention,  I  again  turned  to  the  courtly 
old  Roman,  resolving  to  keep  imagination 
under  a  steady  control,  as  became  a  philoso- 
pher. But  this  wise  resolution  was  destined 
to  a  speedy  trial.  Suddenly  there  issued 
from  the  next  room  the  most  demoniac  yell 
I  ever  heard,  which  made  me  bound  quite 
up  from  the  sofa  on  which  I  was  lying. 
Again  the  frightful  sound  arose ;  but  accom- 
panied this  time  with  certain  sputtering  noi- 
ses and  lengthened  wailing  cadences,  which 
I  had  heard  too  often  to  find  a  difficulty  in 
recognizing.  *  They  are  only  cats,  after 
all,'  I  mentally  exclaimed ;  '  but,  bless  my 
soul !  how  much  like  devils  in  conflict  their 
voices  sound.''  Taking  the  candle  from  its 
stick,  I  advanced  lo  the  next  room,  though  with 
some  trepidation  ;  for  old  tales  of  the  alli- 
ance of  cats  with  the  infernal  powers  offi- 
ciously forced  themselves  upon  my  memory 
at  the  instant.  On  entering  the  room,  im- 
mediately two  of  these  animals,  one  grey 
and  white,  the  other  as  black  as  a  demon, 
rushed  out  of  the  opposite  door,  and  down 


the  stair  case.  A  minute  aftar,  I  heard  theii 
voices  in  a  second  conflict  far  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  river. 

Returning  to  my  room,  I  readjusted  the 
candle  and  lay  down  again.  It  was  now 
nearly  one  o'clock,  and  the  fresh  night  breeze 
blowing  through  the  open  window  had  mel- 
ted the  spermaceti  so  rapidly  that  only  tvo 
or  three  inches  remained.  Thinking  it  more 
prudent  to  reserve  this  portion  for  any  emer- 
gency which  might  require  a  lights  I  extin- 
guished the  candle,  and  tried  to  compose 
myself  to  sleep.  This  was  the  less  difficult, 
as  the  long  walk  had  fatigued  me  considera- 
bly. How  long  I  slept  I  cannot  tell,  but 
probably  only  a  short  time,  when  I  vts 
waked  by  a  heavy  pressure  on  the  chest. 
The  moonlight  was  sufficient  to  t^how  me 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  The  large 
black  cat  I  had  chased  out  of  the  adjoining 
room  had  returned ;  and  seated  on  my  breast, 
was  gazing  intently  into  my  face  with  hif 
great  glassy  eyes.  I  gave  him  a  smart  blow 
with  my  clenched  hand,  on  w^hich  he  bound- 
ed away  and  disappeared.  I  then  rose,  and 
determined  to  exclude  for  the  rest  of  the 
night  all  such  intruders,  bolted  the  door;  af- 
ter which  I  returned  to  the  sofa  and  lay  down 
again,  musing  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
evening.  The  old  black  cat's  visit  appeared 
a  little  singular.  There  were  some  nursery 
tales  about  cats  destroying  infants  by  suck- 
ing their  breath ;  a  charge  which  is  phjsi- 
ca) ly  absurd,  but  which  might  have  arisea 
from  occurrences  like  that  of  which  I  had 
been  made  the  subject.  The  instinct  seemed 
strange,  and  its  object  not  easily  guessed : 
but  might  in  some  way  be  connected  with 
the  mysterious  fascination  the  human  form 
seems  often  to  exercise  over  the  Inferior  an- 
imals, when  not  counteracted  by  fear. 

It  was  quite  evident,  that  nothing  strange 
or  unnatural  had  happened  to  me  during  the 
evening.  Still,  if  my  imagination  could  be 
excited  by  such  trivial  causes,  then  ceKainlj 
I  was  not  the  man  to  undertake  such  philo- 
sophic knight-errantry  as  attacking  popular 
superstitions  and  expelling  ghosts  from  ha*jn* 
ted  houses.  If  any  thing  should  occur  du- 
ring the  night  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bafie 
all  my  attempts  to  explain  it,  it  was  imposs:* 
ble  to  say  how  far  my  nervous  system  might 
be  deranged,  or  my  reason  disordered,  by 
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phantoms  of  my  own  creation.  On  the 
whole,  it  might  be  better  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise, and  late  as  it  was,  return  to  Rich- 
mood  to  pass  the  night.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  ashamed  to  confess  even 
to  myself  that  I  was  afraid  of  my  own  ima- 
gination, as  children  fear  the  dark,  and  as  to 
ghosts,  my  reason,  I  flattered  myself,  was  so 
well  fortified  against  them,  that  even  if  one 
should  actually  appear  wrapped  in  its  wind- 
ing sheet,  and  gliding  through  the  room  in 
the  stealthy  noiseless  way  which  seems  the 
approved  mode  among  them,  I  should  slill 
have  sense  enough  to  despise  the  spectre  a? 
a  mere  dreaming  fancy,  or  some  other  illu- 
sion quite  as  unreal.  I  concluded  therefore 
to  stay  the  night  out,  come  what  might ;  for 
I  was  determined  not  to  yield  to  apprehen- 
sions which  even  a  schoolboy  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

Feeling  more  secure  with  the  door  bolted, 
I  soon  sunk  to  sleep  again  ;  during  which.  I 
had  a  dream  that  took  its  complexion  in  some 
degree  from  my  present  situation.  I  found 
myself  in  an  old  deserted  castle,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  days  of  feudal  antiqui- 
ty. It  was  surrounded  and  in  part  over- 
shadowed by  a  dark  grove  of  gigantic  oaks, 
that  added  gloom  and  awe  to  the  solitude  of 
the  place.  The  wind  which  moaned  sullenly 
through  the  trees  dashed  the  shutters  against 
the  sides  of  the  building,  and  made  the  old 
broken  doors  creak,  and  the  walls  shake,  as  it 
swept  through  the  long  empty  halls.  Impel- 
led bycurioeity,  I  wandered  about  from  one 
ipartment  to  another,  till  I  came  to  a  square 
aperture  cut  out  of  the  floor,  from  iKhicb 
was  seen  the  upper  portion  of  a  ladder  cora- 
l&unicating  with  the  darkness  below.  I  de- 
scended a  few  steps,  and  then,  resting  on 
one  of  the  rounds  of  the  ladder,  gazed  in- 
tently into  the  vaulted  recess  that  opened 
before  me.  Something  like  a  human  figure 
indistinctly  seen  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the 
place  arrested  my  attention.  Shading  my 
brow  to  exclude  the  light  from  above,  I 
looked  again  ;  and  my  eye  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  I  was  enabled  to  dis- 
cern an  object  from  which  I  recoiled  in  hor- 
ror. It  was  the  body  of  a  man  suspended 
by  a  rope,  and  so  near  me  that  if  he  had 
been  alive,  I  might  have  felt  his  breath  upon 
^y  face.     His  strained   staring   eye-balls, 
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his  clenched  and  grinning  teeth,  and  his  dis- 
torted features,  livid  and  s\<'olleii  with  the 
olood  forced  back  from  the  heart  by  the  cord 
iround  his  neck,  were  frightful  indications 
jf  his  last  agony.  I  hastily  ascended  the 
ladder  on  which  I  stood,  and  was  hurrying 
away  from  the  place,  when  my  dream  was 
-suddenly  dispersed,  and  I  started  awake  and 
trembling  at  some  dreadful  sound.  Some- 
thing I  had  heard  to  alarm  me,  T  could  not 
mistake  in  that ;  but  what  it  was,  I  was  at 
an  utter  loss  to  conjecture.  The  cats  in  the 
next  room  occurred  to  me  ;  but  I  was  fully 
convinced  that  in  this  case  they  were  not 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  I  listened 
attentively ;  but  all  was  still,  except  the 
commotion  among  the  rats,  which  still  con- 
tinued, though  much  abated,  and  the  sighing 
and  whistling  of  the  wind,  that  had  risen 
while  I  slept.  I  was  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  not  all  a  mere  dreaming  il- 
lusion, when  a  sound,  which  I  at  once  recog- 
nized as  what  had  made  me  start  in  terror 
from  sleep,  burst  upon  the  silence  and  re- 
echoed through  the  house.  It  seemed  a  hol- 
low, maniac  laughter,  choked  and  throttled 
by  sudden  strangulation.  A  second  time  it 
resounded  from  the  next  room,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  appeared  to  float  upon  the  air 
without  the  building.  I  was  now  terribly 
frightened.  All  my  philosophy  vanished  in 
an  instant,  for  such  unearthly  sounds  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  a 
thing  of  this  world.  I  lay  trembling  with 
terror,  and  covered  with  a  cold  sweat;  but 
what  was  my  horror  when,  a  few  minutes 
after,  the  hideous  sounds  were  heard  in  the 
very  room  I  occupied.  Starting  half  erect 
from  the  sofa,  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  set- 
ting moon,  which  now  shone  broadly  in  at 
the  western  window,  what  seemed  a;i  enor- 
mous spectral  head,  with  horns  and  great 
glaring  eyes,  peering  from  above  the  old 
cupboard  in  the  corner.  With  a  suppressed 
shriek  I  fell  back  upon  the  sofa ;  on  which 
the  phantom  spread  its  wings,  and  gliding 
out  of  the  nearest  window,  again  sent  forth 
a  peal  of  fiendish  laughter,  as  if  in  deri- 
sion. It  was  an  owl,  the  great  horned  owl 
of  Virginia. 

I  was  now  too  much  agitated  to  sleep 
again.  These  repeated  alarms  had  disor- 
dered my  imagination  so  far  that  it  had  be- 
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come  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  fancies  ;  and  the 
reason  which  by  daylight  derided  superstitious 
tales  failed  me  at  my  utmost  need.  The 
casual  remarks  of  some  grave  and  reverend 
men  of  former  days  in  favor  of  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  dead,  and  of  the  interposi* 
tion  of  preternatural  agencies  in  human  af- 
fairs, were  now  brought  to  my  recollection 
with  a  vivid  distinctness  and  almost  a  con- 
vincing force.  Dr.  Johnson  declares  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  belief  in  ghosts 
among  nearly  all  nations  except  by  suppo- 
sing the  reality  of  their  appearance.  Wes- 
ley and  Davies,  both  pious  and  able  divines, 
entertained  similar  opinions,  and  Addison,  in 
a  number  of  the  Spectator  written  expressly 
to  combat  popular  superstitionsi  did  not  ven- 
ture to  disavow  all  belief  in  the  visits  of 
phantoms  from  the  world  of  spirits.  If  then 
such  men  had  to  bow  their  minds  to  the 
weight  of  evidence,  was  not  my  contrary 
belief  so  dogmatically  held,  a  vain  presump- 
tion ?  It  is  true,  nothing  had  occurred  du- 
ring the  night  which  might  not  be  easily  ex- 
plained on  natural  principles.  Cats  and 
owls  are  apt  to  haunt  deserted  buildings,  es- 
pecially when  peopled  with  rats  as  this 
house  was.  But  still,  the  concurrence  of  so 
many  startling  incidents  was  singular ;  and 
might  have  been  designed  by  some  pretur- 
natural  power  to  punish  that  proud  conceit 
of  my  own  reason  which  had  led  me  into 
the  present  undertaking.  There  might  have 
been  more  reality  in  the  Nemesis  of  the  an- 
cient belief  than  I  suspected — ^possibly  old 
Herodotus  had  some  reason  in  ascribing  so 
much  of  human  casualty  to  that  jealousy 
of  the  gods  which  punished  pride,  rather 
than  to  merely  natural  causes.  And  who 
could  tell  what  more  I  might  have  to  pass 
through  during  the  night,  as  the  proper  pun- 
ishment of  my  presumption  ? 

It  is  surprising  what  an  efiect  thoughts  of 
this  kind,  which  came  thronging  into  my 
brain,  had  upon  my  excited  imagination.  The 
arguments  by  which  ordinarily  I  might  have 
repelled  them,  either  refused  to  come  at  my 
bidding,  or  seemed  to  have  lost  all  force. 
In  this  state  I  remained  a  considerable  time, 
my  mind  tossed  to  and  fro,  in  the  contest 
between  fear  and  reason,  and  my  disturbed 
fancy  incessantly  conjuring  up  fresh  sources 
of  alarm.     Meanwhile  the  question  of  re- 


turning to  Richmond  was  again  suggested. 
But  the  moon  was  now  set,  and  a  cloud 
which  had  for  some  time  been  gathering  had 
overcast  the  sky  and  rendered  the  night  in- 
tensely dark.  I  thought  I  should  probablj 
be  unable  to  find  my  way  back  to  the  city 
before  daylight.  Then  I  should  have  a  dif- 
ficulty in  rousing  the  toll  keeper  on  the 
bridge,  and  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing access  to  my  own  room  at  such  an  bour. 
But  what  I  most  dreaded  was,  lest  some 
of  the  household  should  be  led  to  make  en- 
quiries which  would  disclose  where  and  howl 
had  passed  the  night,  and  the  ignominious 
result  of  my  enterprise.  Such  a  discovery 
withjthe  ridicule  it  would  call  forth,  was  too 
much  to  be  borne  ;  and  the  fear  of  that  had 
as  much  effect  as  any  thing  else  in  determi- 
ning me  to  spend  the  entire  night  in  the 
haunted  house,  and  confront  my  fate,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  I  therefore  lay  quiet  on 
the  sofa,  composing  my  thoughts  as  well  aa 
I  could,  but  not  daring  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness by  lighting  my  short  end  of  candle, 
lest  it  should  burn  out  before  day,  and  leave 
me  without  the  possibility  of  a  light,  what- 
ever emergency  might  call  for  one.  There 
could  not,  I  thought,  be.  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  of  darkness  remaining,  and  that  time 
I  hoped  to  pass  without  farther  disturbance. 
But  in  this  I  was  destined  to  a  signal  disap- 
pointment. 

The  house  had  now  become  comparative- 
ly quiet.  The  rats  no  longer  ranged  about 
with  the  same  restless  enei^,  or  fought 
with  ihe  same  fury,  as  before.  Except  an 
occasional  squeak,  or  a  slight  scrambling 
noise,  they  were  now  silent  and  still.  The 
darkness,  it  seemed,  was  too  thick  and  im- 
penetrable, to  allow  even  them,  imps  of  the 
night  as  they  were,  to  roam  about  with  free- 
dom. The  pattering  of  the  rain,  which  had 
begun  to  fall,  was  almost  the  only  sound  au- 
dible. I  was  beginning  to  feel  the  soothing 
influence  of  this  continued  quiet,  and  my 
imaginations  were  gradually  assuming  a  le^i 
excited  cast. 

But  an  indistinct  noise  of  what  sounded 
like  irregular  tottering  footsteps  at  lesgtl} 
reached  my  ear.  K  listened  with  a  beating 
heart  and  an  undefined  dread,  fearing  th 
sounds  were  the  precursor  of  something  ter- 
rible.    Nor  did   my  apprehension   deeeive 
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me.  A  Qoise  as  of  violent  struggling  en- 
sued, followed  by  a  dreadful  groan  which 
seemed  to  roll  upon  my  ear  out  of  the  pitchy 
darkness  in  which  my  room  was  shrouded.- 
And  such  a  groan,  so  long,  deep  and  agoni- 
zing, surely  never  fell  on  mortal  ears  before. 
It  was  such  as  might  have  come  from  one  of 
the  lost  spirits  of  Dante's  Inferno — so  much 
of  hopeless  convulsive  anguish  seemed 
poured  out  in  the  sound.  Then  followed  a 
heavy  stamping  and  struggling,  as  of  hoofs 
on  the  floor,  and  again  and  again  those  aw- 
ful groans  resounded  through  the  house.  At 
length  the  sounds  grew  fainter,  appearing  to 
come  far  and  farther  away  from  the  depths 
below ;  as  if  the  condemned  spirit  my  terri- 
fied imagination  supposed  it  to  be,  had  been 
seized  by  his  jailor  demon,  and  borne  strug- 
gling downward  to  the  dark  prison  from 
which  be  had  escaped.  All  this  time  I  lay 
half-mad  with  terror.  Indeed  I  think  I 
must  have  been  for  a  time  in  a  high  deliri- 
um ;  for  I  lost  all  distinct  consciousness  of 
my  situation,  and  fancied  myself  begirt  by 
^uch  horrible  phantoms,  as  only  an  insane 
imagioation  could  have  presented.  Devils 
grinned  in  my  face,  and  yelled  blasphemies 
iQ  my  ear :  sheeted  ghosts  glided  by  gazing 
at  me  with  their  dead  rayless  eyes  ;  and  cold 
dammy  corpses  laid  their  lifeless  faces 
against  mine,  and  sought  to  fold  me  in  their 
embraces.  How  my  reason  escaped  an  ut- 
ter wreck  I  can  scarcely  conceive ;  but 
surely  no  one  ever  approached  nearer  the 
gulf  of  raving  madness,  without  falling  into 
it,  than  I  then  did. 

At  last  I  began  to  recover  consciousness, 
3td  found  that  the  day  was  perceptibly  dawn- 
iQg  My  courage  in  some  degree  revived  ; 
and  I  ventured  to  hope  I  might  after  all  sur- 
vive that  dreadful  night.  Still,  my  limbs 
were  twitching  convulsively  with  nervous 
excitement,  and  I  feared  to  move,  or  look 
^uad,  lest  some  frightful  spectre  should 
tilast  my  view.  I  remained  therefore,  lying 
^^  the  sofa,  trembling  and  anxious,  till  it 
grew  light  enough  to  distinguish  surround- 
ing objects  clearly.  I  then  summoned  cour- 
age to  look  around  my  room,  almost  ejq)ecting 
-ome  strange  and  terrible  sight  would  meet 
^7  glance.  Everything,  however,  appeared 
just  as  I  had  left  it  when  the  candle  was  ex- 
tinfoished  the  night  bef(*e.    At  length  I  rdse 


and  opened  the  door,  glancing  fearfully  into 
the  next  room  as  I  passed  through  the  pas* 
sage.  But  nothing  was  to  be  seen  that 
could  help  to  explain  the  mystery.  I  then 
descended  the  stairs,  and  reaching  the  front- 
door, was  about  to  sally  forth,  too  glad  to  es- 
cape from  such  a  pandemonium;  when  I 
was  startled  and  shocked  to  find  the  old 
white  horse  of  the  night  before  lying  dead 
on  the  porch  steps,  with  his  head  and  fore- 
feet resting  on  the  flooring  of  the  porch, 
which  in  some  places  was  smeared  with 
blood  and  foam.  I  gazed  at  him  a  moment, 
with  a  feeli^  of  pity,  not  unmoved  with 
terror,  and  then  forcing  my  way  with  some 
difficulty  (for  his  body  left  but  a  narrow  pas- 
sage,) I  hurried  from  the  fatal  house. 

My  mind  was  still  so  much  disturbed  by 
the  deep  agitations  it  had  recently  suffered, 
that  for  a  time  I  never  thought  of  connec- 
ting the  frightful  sounds  of  the  previous 
night  with  the  death  of  the  poor  old  horse. 
But  while  walking  across  Mayo's  bridge  on 
my  way  to  the  city,  the  truth  flashed  upon 
me  at  once.  He  had  been  seized  with  one 
of  those  painful  disorders  to  which  that  spe- 
cies of  animal  is  subject, — perhaps  intesti- 
nal worms  gnawing  his  vitals  and  causing 
intolerable  anguish.  In  his  distress  he  re- 
membered having  seen  me  enter  the  haunted 
house  ;  and  with  that  instinct  which  drives 
domestic  animals  to  seek  relief  from  men, 
he  endeavoured  to  make  his  way  up  the 
porch  stair-case  he  had  seen  me  ascend. 
But  his  strength  failed,  and  he  sunk  on  the 
steps ;  and  the  dreadful  sounds  which  had 
driven  me  almost  to  madness  were  the  groans 
and  convulsions  of  his  dying  agony.  How 
I  came  to  think  the  noise  proceeded  from  my 
own  room,  I  cannot  well  explain.  Perhaps 
terror,  combined  with  the  startling  loudness 
of  the  reverberation  through  the  old  empty 
house  in  the  dead  of  night,  may  have  suf- 
fered to  produce  the  illusion. 

I  returned  to  the  city,  not  a  little  humbled 
and  crest-fallen,  and  reached  my  place  of 
abode  before  the  family  had  risen.  The 
night's  adventures,  I  kept  a  secret  from 
every  one  ;  for  I  had  no  mind  to  encounter 
the  ridicule  which  my  ambitious  design  and 
ignoble  failures  merited:  but  they  taught 
me  such  a  lesson  that  I  have  never  since 
then  vienttired  to  play  the  frhii^sdphie  hero, 
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or  indulged  the  conceit  of  a  mission  to  at- 
tack and  exterminate  popular  superstitions  : 


■Sam  pauIo  infirinior,  unus 


Muhonim — 

has  been  my  modest  self-estimate   since  the 
events  of  that  memorable  night. 

If  tho  reader  is  disposed  to  sneer  at  the 
timidity  displayed  under  the  circumstances 
I  have  tecounted,  permit  me  to  suggest  that 
he  can  scarcely  anticipate  how  he  would 
himself  act  in  a  like  situation,  unless  his 
strength  of  nerve  has  been  fairly  proved  by 
some  similar  trial.  In  ordinary  conjunctures 
my  courage,  I  flatter  myself,%iay  compare 
with  that  of  other  men.  But  the  imagina- 
tion, when  fully  roused,  is  an  agent  of  fear- 
ful power ;  and  my  own  experience  recom- 
mends it  as  a  safe  and  wise  maxim,  never  to 
subject  it,  without  necessity,  to  dangerous 
experiments,  in  which  it  may  escape  beyond 
the  control  of  the  judgment,  and  lay  reason 
prostrate  in  the  dust. 


SONNETS. 


BY    PAUL    H.    HAYNE. 

I. 

An  idle  poet  dreaming  in  the  sun, 
One  given  to  much  unhallotved  vagrancy 
Of  tbouj^ht,  and  step  ;  who,  when  be  comes  to  dir. 
In  tho  broad  world  can  point  to  nothinp:  done  ; 
No  chartered  corporations,  no  streets  paved 
With  very  princely  stone- work,  no  vast  liln 
Of  warehouses,  no  slowly-hoarded  pile 
or  priceless  treasure,  no  proud  sceptre  waved 
O'er  potent  realms  of  stock,  no  •  *  •  ♦  art 
Lavished  on  curious  gins,  or  works  of  steam 
Only — a  few  wild  sonfs  that  melt  the  heart, 
Only — the  glow  of  some  unearthly  dream, 
Embodied,  and  immortal — what  are  these, — 
Sneers  the  sn^c  world— chaff!  ?mokc!  vain  phttnta' 
sie«! ! 


II. 

Yet  stock  depreciates,  ev*n  Bankh  decay. 
Merchant  aud  architect  are  lowly  laid 
In  purple  palls,  and  I  he  shrewd  Lords  of  trade 
Lament,  for  they  teere  wiser  in  their  day 
Than  the  clear  sons  of  light — but  prithee  how 
Doth  stand  the  matter,  when  the  years  have  fled  : 
What  means  yon  concourse  thronging  to  the  dead 
Old  Poet's  grave — Fay  !  do  they  seek  him  now .' 
Now  that  bis  dust  in  scattered  on  the  breath 
Of  cverv  wind  thai  blows  ;  \s\vM  uioaneth  thi?*  ^ 


It  means  O!  sapient  citizen  that  death 
Heralds  the  Bard's  true  life,  n^  with  a  ki&F, 
Wakens  tteo  immortalities  ;  tlien  bow 
To  the  world's  scorn,  O !  Poet,  with  calm  bro«. 


lU. 

Suygeatcd  by  tltc  di'scripiion  of  Fairfax  Hock*- 
ch4'sier  in  M"  o7th  Chap,  of  ''Jaw  Eyre" 

He  standi  beneath  the  bleak,  bare  Heavens  alone, 
The  baffled  Passions  smouldering  in  his  iace. 
Hopeless  of  mercy  and  apart  from  grace. 
And  rigid  aa some  monnmeot  oC  stone: 
All  but  his  innate  manhood  overthrown, 
That  iron  Hirdihood  which  turns  on  Fate, 
Uplifts  the  Despot's  gauntlet — fronts  hie  hate 
With  fiery  eyes  unquailing  aa  bis  own  ; 
Within,  the  maddening  sorrows  chafe  and  swell 
The  pent  volcano  stirs  its  depths  of  fire. 
But  the  firm  lips  are  voiceless,  and  the  knell 
Of  love,  and  hope,  and  the  consnminp  in 
Of  thwarted  longing,  find  nor  word,  nor  groan, 
O!  Man  that  Ktnnd'st  beneath  the  Heavens  alonrl 


THE  BELL  RINGER  OF  CRANZEAUX. 

From  *•  Scenes  He  fa  Chouannerie."^  ByEmUe  So9ci^€. 

CHAPTER   U. 

The  ladies  Boguais  did  not  occupy  tbe 
house  generally  assigned,  to  the  detenusM^ 
an  old  convent  whose  cracked  roof  and  bro- 
ken windows  Fuifered  the  cold  wind  and 
rain  to  enter  at  all  times — fillin<r  the 
whole  house  with  gloom  and  dampness,  al- 
most insupportable.  The  Vendeans,  who 
had  been  crowded  in  there  like  beasts  for  tbe 
slaughter,  were  in  want  of  every  thing,  lesj 
through  the  negligence  of  the  republicao 
chiefs,  than  by  the  failure  of  all  resources. 
The  poverty  of  the  nation  weighed  as  heavi- 
ly upon  its  defenders  as  upon  its  prisoner!. 
La  Vendee  vanquished  and  captive,  submit- 
ted now  in  her  turn  to  the  fate  which  she  bad 
prepared  for  her  conquerors.  The  republi- 
cans— surrounded  by  famine,  brought  on  bj 
the  insurrection  of  the  labouring  class — bad 
for  many  days  subsisted  upon  black  bread, 
and  that  weighed  to  them  by  the  ounce 
Now  even  this  bread  shared  with  tbe  pris- 
oners began  to  fail.  The  trial  and  condem- 
nation of  so  many  prisoners  would  require 
too  much  time,  and  horrible  to  relate  fbeir 
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deaths  were  hastened  not  through  hatred  but 
by  famine !  and  again  prisons  were  wanting 
to  confine  them  in.  Since  the  defeat  ol 
Savenay,  the  republican  columns  had  en- 
tered the  towns  and  villages  and  driven  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  before  them  like 
flocks  before  the  wolves.  Castles,  convents, 
churches,  all  had  been  successively  trans- 
formed into  prisons  to  receive  them,  and  the 
still  swelling  tide,  filling  every  place,  at 
length  overflowed.  Some  means  must  be 
found  to  check  the  increasing  waves — and 
Carrier  found  them.  Maurice  had  been  at 
Mans  for  three  days  and  had  not  yet  heard 
if  the  ladies  Boguais  were  prisoners  there. 
Every  attempt  to  penetrate  the  prisons  had 
been  useless,  and  one  evening  as  he  was  re- 
turning in  deep  dejection  to  his  boarding 
house,  he  met  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  and 
stopped  under  a  porch  to  allow  them  to  pass. 
He  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  cit- 
izens, attracted  by  curiosity  to  the  place. 

-'  Hold  !'*  said  a  young  girl,  with  a  tri- 
colored  cockade  and  aCbarlotte  Corday  cap.*' 
"These  are  the  volunteers  from  Paris." 

"  Another  expedition  against  the  brig- 
ands r'  added  an  old  man,  near  Ragueneau- 

'*  It  looks  very  much  like  an  expedition, 
truly,'*  interrupted  a  youth  in  a  red  cap  and 
a  "carmagnole,  blcu-tyran.*' 

"  Do  you  not  see,  they  have  neither  knap- 
sack or  drum  ?" 

'•  He  is  right,  so  they  have  not,"  cried 
every  voice. 

*'  This  is  the  second  detachment  which 
his  passed  so." 

"Are  they  preparing  for  any  thing  ?" 

•  To  be  sure  they  are,"  replied  the  youth 
with  a  knowing  air. 

"What?"  asked  every  one. 
'*  Go  to  the  prisons." 
Ragueneau  shuddered. 
*'  To  the  prisons,"  repeated  he. 

•  What  will  be  done  there  ?" 

**  Ah,  what  indeed,"  replied  the  boy  with 
importance ;  "people  may  doubt  it,  but  I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  myself,  for  when  I  went 
to  the  house  of  the  mayor  to  take  him  a  let- 
ter from  the  president  of  the  club  I  heard 
it 


there  will  more  of  these  "  brigands"  come 
to-morrow,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a  place  for  them  and  let  some  of  the  pris- 
oners leave." 

"  Where  will  they  send  them  r'  demand- 
ed Ragueneau. 

"  Exactly.  If  you  wish  to  know  tchere  they 
are  going,  listen  to  that  noise." 

"The  firing  of  a  platoon!"  cried  every 
one  in  horror. 

"  That  is  the  rumbling  of  the  coach  which 
is  taking  them  away  !"  added  the  boy  with 
a  ferocious  laugli.  An  exclamation  of  con- 
sternation was  succeeded  by  a  silence  of 
horror.  As  for  Maurice,  he  had  already 
rushed  like  liglitning  in  the  direction  of  the 
firing,  but  when  he  came  to  the  prison,  he 
was  stopped  by  the  multitude.  Two  ranks 
of  bayonets  bristled  above  the  swaying 
heads,  and  a  new  file  of  prisoners  left  the 
convent.  Ragueneau  in  utter  desperation 
dashed  aside  the  condensed  mass — and  rc- 
sjardless  of  blows  or  curses  came  to  the 
hedge  formed  by  the  bayonets,  and  stood  by 
the  turn-key  holding  a  torch.  "Back!" 
cried  he,  striving  to  repulse  Maurice,  but 
with  the  determination  of  despair,  he  resist- 
ed and  vowed  he  would  remain. 

"What  do  you  want  to  see  .^"  asked  the 
turnkey,  looking  in  astonishment  upon  the 
determined  features  of  Maurice. 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  only  these 
'  brigands'  to  whom  the  soldiers  are  about 
to  give  the  baptism  of  lead  ? 

*•  I  tell  you  again  to  get  back." 

"  I  will  not,"  cried  the  Bell-ringer.  I  will 
remain,  and  I  am  determined  to  see  if  they 
are  here." 

"Who?" 

"  The  ladies.'' 

"  Ah,  hah !  you  know  that  there  are  ladies 
within  the  prison,  do  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  least  I  fear  so,  but  you  could  tell 
me — perhaps." 

"  If  you  please,"  said  the  turnkey  frown- 


*> 


II 


Elevd  what?" 

Well  if  you  will  have  it,  I  hrird,  that  as 


mg. 


"  I  believe  you*  said  you  to  me!" 
"  They  are  a  mother  and  three  daughters," 
continued  Maurice,  paying  no  regard  to  the 

•  You  \»  con^iilrrcd  di^rctpf^ctful  in  Fmjjr  c,  mul  thou 
is  alwnyp  uvrt]. 
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turnkey's  words,  *'  one  of  them  is  pale  and 
fair,"  and  what  do  you  call  them?" 

'•  Boguais." 

The  name  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  when 
a  hand  grasped  the  Vendean's  arm  like  a 
vice  ;  he  turned  round  in  astonishment.  A 
man  muffled  in  a  cloak,  by  a  gesture  imposed 
silence  upon  him,  and  rapidly  drew  him  in 
the  shadow  of  one  of  the  jutting  arches  of 
the  chapel. 

''  Do  you  know  the  Boguais  family  ?" 
asked  he  in  a  low  voice. 

''  I  do/'  said  Maurice. 

**  You  wish  to  save  them  ?" 

"  Yes.'' 

"  Then  breathe  not  their  names,  unfortu- 
nate ones !" 

"  Why  ?'' 

*'  Because  for  the  moment  they  are  con- 
cealed and  to  pronounce  their  names  now, 
would  be  to  recall  them  to  their  execution- 


ers. 


ii 


*' And  they  are  safe,  thanks  to  you  doubt- 
less, your  name  Monsieur  ?" 

"  Come  with  me,  you  shall  know  it." 
During  this  short  explanation,  the  last 
prisoners  had  left  the  convent  and  tiie  doors 
closed.  The  stranger  conducted  Maurice  to 
the  dwelling,  which  he  occupied  upon  the 
•!;reat  square  at  Mans,  and  laying  aside  the 
cloak  he  had  covered  himself  with,  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone  disclosed  to  the  as- 
tounded peasant  the  uniform  of  a  republican 
officer.  Such  indeed  was  M.  de  Fromen- 
tal.  Like  many  other  French  gentleman,  he 
was  favorable  to  the  revolution  as  long  as  it 
only  invaded  the  prerogatives  of  the  King 
and  Parliament,  he  had  taken  rank  in  the 
constitutional  guard — destined  eventually  to 
overthrow  the  constitution.  But  when  the 
revolution  rushed  on  with  such  road  impetu- 
osity, he  became  alarmed  and  tried  in  vain 
as  many  others  to  arrest  it.  Driven  from 
Paris  on  the  10th  of  August,  there  was  but 
one  way  for  him  to  escape  the  list  of  the 
suspected,  that  was  to  solicit  service  in  the 
army  of  the  republic.  He  had  been  sent  to 
Maus  after  the  great  defeat  of  the  Vendeans 
and  (leternsinod  to  be  honorable  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  he  faithfully  endeavored  to 
re-establish  a  little  order  in  that  mighty 
chaos — then  called  the  Military  Jldmintsira- 
Hon,  and  it  was  to  the  acroroplishment  of 


these  duties  that  he  owed  the  knowledge  of 
the  Boguais  family.  His  duties  obliged  bim 
to  watch  over  the  wants  of  the  prisoners, 
on  his  first  visit  he  remarked  Mademoiselle 
Eulalie  Boguais.  and  at  the  first  gl&nce 
struck  with  her  singular  loveliness,  he  was 
still  more  so  with  her  dangerous  positioa. 
Instead  of  being  repelled  by  the  dangers 
in  which  their  love  for  a  particular  object 
would  inevitably  place  them— •noble  minds 
are  rather  urged  on  by  the  obstacles  wbich 
surround  them.  To  conquer  by  some  heroic 
devotion  the  chosen  being  of  their  hearts, 
is  ever  the  dream  of  the  nobly  brave.  M. 
de  Fromental  had  dreamed  thus  and  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  for  him  to  realize  it.  Ad- 
vised of  the  morning  when  the  prisoner! 
should  be  executed  en  masse,  he  had  at  ao 
immense  price,  assured  the  Boguais  familv 
of  the  jailor's  protection,  who  at  the  setting 
of  the  sun  had  carried  theni  into  a  small 
room,  the  entrance  of  which  he  alone  knev. 
There  these  four  lonely  desolate  ladies  re- 
mained, heart  throbbing  against  heart — arm? 
intertwined,  speechless  without  thought  and 
almost  without  life.  At  every  discharge  of 
the  guns,  the  entire  group  shuddered  in 
agony,  and  clasped  each  other  still  more 
closely  to  their  hearts.  In  this  unuttera- 
ble agony  the  night  passed.  At  length 
when  the  dawn  lighted  their  miserable  roora 
the  mother  and  daughters  dared  to  look 
around,  and  perceived  that  they  were  not 
alone.  Two  women  in  nuns'  dresses  silent- 
ly continued  the  prayer  begun  the  evening 
before.  Completely  enveloped  in  their  faith 
they  had  heard,  saw  nothing.  M.  de  Fro- 
mental  and  Ragueneau,  interested  in  a  com* 
mon  cause,  could  not  fail  to  understand  each 
other.  After  a  frank  explanation,  they  de- 
termined to  associate  together  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  unhappy  family.  Less  liable 
to  be  remarked  than  the  officer,  Maurice 
could  act  more  freely,  he  could  visit  the 
prisoners  without  being  suspected,  converse 
with  them  and  prepare  for  their  flight  The 
next  da}-,  M.  de  Fromental  who  had  tilseD 
him  as  a  servant,  sent  Maurice  to  the  pri- 
son on  some  pretext.  The  Bell-ringer  re- 
turned very  much  dejected.  He  had  found 
Madame  Boguais  and  Celeste,  both  lying  on 
a  little  straw,  in  a  raging  fever.  The  moth- 
er coxild  neither  hear,  nor  r«ply  tohim ;  Irat 
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at  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  gentle  girl 
seemed  to  awaken  from  a  sleep— half  opened 
beriweet  blue  eyes,  and  a  smile  so  sad,  so 
patient,  flitted  over  her  features,  that  Mau- 
rice could  scarce  repress  his  tears.  On  hear- 
ing this  M.  de  Fromental  declared  their  de- 
liverance must  be  hastened,  let  the  danger 
be  what  it  may.  By  one  of  those  fortunate 
chances  which  the  haste  and  confusion  of 
the  dmes  can  explain,  the  names  of  Madame 
Bogaais  and  her  daughters  had  not  been  reg- 
istered on  the  prison  book.  The  jailor,  there- 
fore, could  favor  their  flight  without  risking 
his  head.  Ragueneau  took  it  upon  himself 
to  gain  him  over.  Unfortunately,  the  jailor 
was  a  Norman  brought  up  in  Maine,  that  is 
to  nj.  avarice  had  been  deeply  grafted  upon 
bis  natural  cunning.  He  must  count  sous 
by  sous,  the  price  of  the  guillotine  !  After 
sll,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  master 
''Fmctidor"  (this  was  the  name  of  the  wof- 
tbrsans  culotte,  guardian)  had  ever  been  a 
varm  patriot,  an  excellent  husband  «and 
father,  and  an  incorruptible  jailor.  Every 
one  of  these  virtues  had  an  intrinsic  value, 
aoii  demanded  its  full  price  ;  Ragueneau  did 
not  object,  and  the  bargain  was  concluded. 
M.  de  Fromental  desired  to  announce  the 
hippy  news  to  the  two  invalids,  whilst  the 
Bell-ringer  told  Eulalie  and  her  sister. 
These  two  had  just  left  their  mother  and 
vere  conversing  near  a  small  window,  buried 
in  the  wall,  througb  which  they  could  get 
bat  one  glimpse  of  the  free,  glorious,  hea- 
^^QB.  A  ray  of  the  setting  sun  kissed  their 
pore  white  foreheads,  as  if  tenderly  bidding 
them  goodi  night,  and  the  soft,  fresh  evening 
breeze  rippled  through  their  ringlets.  With 
their  eyes  towards  the  narrow  opening  they 
appeared  to  live  upon  that  hreeze  and  that 
ray— as  a  memory  of  their  lost  liberty. 
Oh !  how  they  now  regretted  the  toilsome 
iQarcbes  through  the  uncultivated  plains; 
Ae  frozen  bivouacs  on  the  edges  of  the  for- 
est, the  hunger  scarcely  appeased  by  the 
berries  of  the  eglantine  or  the  sorrel  from 
the  meadows,  for  all  these  miseries  had  been 
^e  in  the  free  open  air,  and  under  the 
blessed  canopy  of  the  glorious  heavens! 
^en  Maurice  approached,  they  had  just 
recalled  the  past,  and  with  their  heads  bent 
4)wn  they  silently  wept,  clasping  each  other 
m  their  arms.     The   Vendean,    in   a  low 


voice,  announced  to  them  their  near  deliv- 
erance, and  by  an  imperative  gesture,  re- 
pressing a  cry  of  joy  about  to  escape  from 
them,  he  began  rapidly  to  explain  to  them 
the  plan  of  escape  agreed  upon  with  the 
citizen  "  Fruciidor,  when  a  voice  mingling 
with  M.  de  Fromental's,  made  him  tremble 
like  an  aspen.  He  hastily  turned  and  by 
the  glimmering  of  the  departing  twilight,  be 
recognized  La  Rose!  The  infamous  wretch 
wore  the  carmagnole,  the  red  cap  and  the 
sabre — indispensable  to  all  '*  active  ciiizens^^* 
From  his  silver  ear  rings,  hung  two  small 
ivory  guillotines,  with  these  words  engraved 
upon  them.  Liberty,  Fraternity ,  or  Death  ! 
He  had  stopped  before  Madame  Bi)guai^  and 
Celeste,  whom  he  hadjus^t  recognized  and 
pretended  to  recommend  them  to  M.  de  Fro- 
mental whilst  relating  everything  that  could 
destroy  them.  De  Fromental  replied  with 
an  air  of  indifierence ;  but  his  coldness  too 
nearly  resembled  contempt,  for  the  ex  valet 
to  misunderstand  it.  La  Rose  suddenly 
stopped,  cast  upon  his  superior  a  side  long 
look  of  concealed  hatred,  and  having  vainly 
sought  for  Eulalie  and  her  sister,  whom 
Maurice  had  instinctively  thrust  in  the 
gloom,  he  left,  promising  the  two  invalidi 
not  to  forget  them !  Scarcely  had  he  left  them 
when  Maurice  ran  to  rejoin  M.  de  Fromen- 
tal. He  had  suspected,  as  Maurice,  the 
threat  enclosed  in  the  adieu  of  La  Rose,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  danger,  when  he 
learned  that  the  old  confidant  of  the  Cur^ 
de  Saint  Laud,  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence 
of  Carrier.  Charged  hy  him  with  his  secret 
commissions,  he  came  and  went  without  any 
one  knowing  the  cause  of  his  absence  or  re- 
turn. His  was  one  of  those  mysterious  ex- 
istences, which  are  ignored,  but  despised,  and 
suffer  you  not  to  hesitate  that  infamy  is 
connected  with  it.  I  was  determined  not  to 
await  the  effect  of  his  hatred,  and  M.  de 
Fromental  left  to  make  all  the  preparations 
for  a  speedy  flight,  whilst  Maurice  waited  to 
arrange  with  "  Fructidor.*'  He  came  to  the 
jailor  the  moment  La  Rose  had  left,  and  the 
wretch  had  just  inscribed  upon  the  register, 
the  names  of  Madame  Boguais  and  Celeste. 
"Fructidor''  declared  that  henceforth  the 
flight  of  the  four  ladies  was  absolutely  im- 
possible. Two  of  the  young  ladies  only 
could  leave,  and  that  vtry  evening  too ;  for 
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the  next  day  it  might  be  too  late.  Neither 
the  threats  of  Ragueneau  or  the  prayers  of  de 
Fromental,  could  change  his  determination, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  submit  and  ad- 
vertise Madame  de  Boguais  of  the  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  The  jailor  took  the  note  to  them. 
After  reading  it,  the  miserable  mother  prayed 
to  die  ;  but  this  despair  was  but  momentary  ! 
Two  of  her  beloved  daughters  could  be 
saved  ;  she  tenderly  drew  them  to  her  and 
read  to  them  the  contents  of  the  note.  All 
three  uttered  the  same  cry — "  I  will  re- 
main !" 

One  declared  that  as  the  eldest  it  wah 
her  duty  to  remain  with  her  iiipther  to  the 
last,  and  support  her  by  her  devotion  and  af- 
fectionate cares:  another  still  too  young  to 
know  what  life  is  was  ready  to  abandon  it ; 
the  third  and  last,  (it  was  Celeste)  confessed 
that  she  considered  her  illness  was  of  a  fa- 
tal character,  and  by  her  mother  she  would 
stay  the  few  remaining  days  of  her  life. 
All  spoke  with  tears  and  prayers,  entreating 
their  mother  to  decide.  But  the  poor  moth- 
er hesitating  between  these  equal  affections 
felt  herself  incapable  of  doing  so;  night 
however  was  passing  away  and  the  priso- 
ners slept,  the  jailor  would  soon  bt  there. 

"Oh  mother!  speak,  speak,"  murmured 
three  voices. 

"No!  no!"  said  Madame  Boguais  in 
fainting  tones,  not  I,  but  God!  Let  us 
pray  !"  They  all  three  fell  upon  their  knees, 
their  hands  joined  and  heads  inclined  towards 
their  mother,  who  repeated  with  them  that 
sublime  prayer  of  the  simple, 

"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven." 

Suddenly  the  doors  opened,  steps  ap- 
proached, and  two  shadowy  forms  appeared. 
One  bent  down  and  recognizing  Eulalie, 
drew  her  to  him  ;  the  other  hesitating  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  pronounced  softly  and  entreat- 
ingly  the  name  Celeste.  The  young  girl  in- 
stinctively raised  her  head  ;  she  was  im- 
mediately  .<eir.cd,  and  borne  off  with  her 
sister,  wbibt  Rosalie  and  Madame  Boguais 
struggling  to  impress  their  grief,  fell  almost 
lifeless  under  these  accumulated  sorrows. 
The  two  sister-?  carried  away  separately,  met 
behind  the  prison,  where  Celeste  recognized 
in  her  deliverer,  Maurice  Ragueneau.  She 
was  about  to  speak  her  thanks,  but  he  im- 


posed silence  upon  her,  put  a  roleau  of  loois 
in  "  Fructidor's"  hand,  and  took  them  to  a 
cross  street  where  they  found  a  wagon  guat- 
(led  by  M.  de  Fromental:  they  mounted  aod 
the  Bell  ringer  striding  one  of  the  horses 
they  soon  overtook  the  convoy  destined  to 
the  troops  in  Britany.  M.  de  Fromental  ac- 
companied them  until  they  reached  Niort. 
There  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  route  for 
Mantes,  after  telling  the  young  ladies 
Ragueneau  would  conduct  them  to  Chateau- 
briand, where  a  lady  whose  name  they 
knew,  had  consented  to  give  them  an  asy- 
lum. The  convoy  after  resting  a  moment, 
resumed  its  march ;  but  the  road  being  much 
encumbered,  they  advanced  slowly.  Hid- 
den and  cramped  in  a  small  baggage  wagoa, 
the  two  sisters  suffered  for  air  and  space; 
and  late  in  the  evening  when  they  reached 
N'ozay,  Celeste  was  delirious  from  fever: 
she  imagined  herself  upon  the  fatal  scaffold, 
near  a  priest,  to  whom  she  confessed,  in  a 
loW^  voice.  Eulalie  greatly  alarmed,  ac- 
quainted Ragueneau  of  her  sister's  painful 
situation,  and  he  determined  to  let  the  con- 
voy continue  its  route,  whilst  he  stopped 
with  his  precious  charge  at  an  isolated  inn 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  night 
was  dark  and  the  place  solitary.  Maurice 
himself  took  Celeste  like  an  infant  in  his 
arms  to  the  only  room  of  the  small  auberge. 
and  laid  her  on  a  pallet,  which  with  some 
benches,  two  tables  aiM  a  ladder  conducting 
to  a  loft,  composed  the  whole  fumitore. 
Eulalie  and  Ragueneau  hoped  that  the  fresh 
air  joined  to  a  short  repose,  would  restore 
the  poor  girl's  strength,  so  far  as  to  permit 
them  to  arrive  at  their  place  of  destination : 
but  far  from  appeasing  it,  the  fever  became 
more  violent,  the  delirium  more  raving  and 
poor  Eulalie  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside, 
covered  her  sister's  burning  hands  with  tear» 
and  kisses.  Maurice  not  less  despiLiringwa5 
a  prey  to  all  the  agony  of  doubt  and  irreso- 
lution. Surrounded  by  such  imminent  dan- 
ger, what  should  he  do?  To  stay  would 
be  inevitable  discovery ;  to  proceed  with 
Mademoiselle  Boguais  in  such  a  situation 
was  almost  impossible ;  even  allowing  she 
might  survive  the  fatigue,  her  delirious  ra- 
vings would  betray  them.  The  hostess  who 
owned  the  auberge,  approached  the  sick  lad} 
and  felt  greatly  interested  for  her ;  she  ad- 
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vised  Maurice  to  eoDsult  a  physician  ivho 
had  arrived  in  tbe  village  a  few  days  ago. 
However  great  the  danger  of  such  a  step 
might  be,  the  Bell  ringer  felt  he  must  hazard 
it,  and  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  old  wo- 
mao  to  bring  the  physician.  Determined 
upon  an  immediate  departure,  if  possible — 
he  went  out  and  harnessed  his  horses  again, 
tbinkiog  if  they  were  discovered  he  might, 
at  least,  get  a  short  distance  in  advance  of 
\m  pursuers.  The  village  was  but  a  little 
distance  and  the  absence  of  th'e  old  woman, 
not  long.  Maurice  had  just  entered  the 
room,  when  he  saw  her  appear  at  the  thresh^- 
old  accompanied  by  the  physician.  He 
ran  (o  greet  them,  but  when  he  stood  face 
to  face,  with  the  new  comer — he  uttered  a 
cry—it  was  La  Rose  !  He  also  had  recog- 
nized Ragueneau  and  started  back  pale  and 
trembling ;  the  Bell  ringer  sprang  with  one 
bound  to  the  door  closed  it  firmly  and  pressed 
upon  it  with  bis  whole  weight. 

"  YoQ  wretch  !  This  is  a  snare  you  have 
laid  for  me  V*  cried  La  Rose  turning  in  a 
nge  to  the  stupefied  woman. 

"Say  a  fortunate  chance,''  replied  Rague- 
neau, "  or  raiber  the  will  of  the  good  God, 
for  you  have  come  to  receive  the  reward  of 
your  hellish  work." 

He  had  drawn  his  pistol  and  leveled  it  at 
La  Rose,  Eulalie  and  the  old  woman  rushed 
between  thera. 

'You  fight  not  here  !"  said  she  with  au« 
tbority.  *'  <  Thou  shall  kiot  murder'  Maurice, 
remember,"  added  Mademoiselle  Boguais  in 
i  supplicating  voice. 

"No  blood!  Oh  no  more  blood!  murmured 
Celeste,  rising  from  her  pallet  and  but  half 
comprehending  what  was  passing. 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  if  I  let  him  go,  the 
tiger  will  denounce  us?"  said  Maurice,  his 
fingers  playing  upon  the  trigger. 

"No  I  will  not,"  interrupted  La  Rose  pale 
with  fright,  *'  I  swear  before  Christ." 

"Swear  not  thou  Judas  !"  cried  Maurice, 
"I tell  you,  you  will  betray  us." 

''Let  us  go,"  said  Eulalie. 

Ragueneau  looked  at  Celeste.  "But  she," 
Slid  he  in  a  low  tone,  **  how  can  we  carry 
her?" 

"Tell  the  citizen  doctor  to  cure  her,"  ob- 
served the  old  woman. 

"She  speaks  right,"  cried  Eulalie,  *<he  can 
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perhaps  relieve  her;  come  Monsieur,  and  if 
you  can  save  my  darling  sister,  we  will  for- 
get and  pardon  all,  we  will  bless  you !" 

In  her  eagerness  she  had  taken  the  hand 
of  La  Rose  and  led  him  to  her  sister's  side, 
who  had  already  fallen  again  into  her  deliri- 
um. Maurice  then  thought  that  violence 
would  only  serve  to  increase  their  danger, 
and  dropping  his  pistol  by  his  side,  waited 
for  the  event.  The  old  valet  approached  the 
sick  girl  with  a  hesitating  step,  but  at  the 
last  movement  of  Maurice  he  appeared  re- 
lieved. Eulalie  rapidly  related  to  him  all 
that  had  passed,  detailing  the  sufferings  of 
Celeste  with  that  touching  emotion  which 
women  alone  possess.  As  she  spoke,  the 
concealed  malignancy  of  La  Rose's  looks 
gave  place  to  one  of  base  effrontery ;  there 
was,  for  one  instant  even,  an  expression  of 
hideous  joy  upon  his  wicked  face,  but  the 
flash  was  rapid  as  the  lightning's.  He  ap- 
peared to  consult. 

'*  It  is  only  a  crisis,"  he  said  at  length. 

*'  But  you  can  relieve  her,"  interrupted 
Eulalie. 

"  And  put  her  in  condition  to  travel,"  said 
Maurice,  in  his  anxiety  for  the  suffering  girl, 
forgetting  his  hatred  for  the  moment. 

La  Rose  fixed  upon  Celeste  a  very  strange 
look. 

'*  It  can  be  done,"  said  he. 

*'  Have  you  the  remedy  ?"  asked  the  Bell- 
ringer. 

"I  have!" 

"  Can  you  prepare  it  here  ?" 

"  Upon  the  spot." 

**  Do  it  then." 

La  Rose  ordered  a  glass  half  full  of  water 
to  be  brought,  took  from  his  satchel  a  small 
phial,  poured  a  few  drops  into  the  tumbler 
and  put  it  to  the  burning  lips  of  the  delirious 
girl  who  drank  it  at  one  draught.  Rague- 
neau had  followed  the  whole  operation  with 
half  fearful,  half  suspicious  astonishment. 
However  keen  his  intellect,  the  ignorance  of 
the  peasant  had  left  confused  traces  upon  it, 
and  for  him  the  science  of  medicine,  always 
partook  something  of  sorcery.  He  awaited 
the  effect  of  the  potion  with  impatient  curi- 
osity. It  was  as  rapid  as  powerful.  A  calm- 
ness succeeded  to  the  convulsive  agitation  of 
the  features ;  the  half  mattered  words  were 
extinguished  upon  her  lips ;  her  head  fell 
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back,  her  soft  blue  eyes  gently  closed,  and 
she  appeared  to  sleep.  La  Rose  pronounced 
her  in  a  condition  to  continue  her  journey 
and  moved  towards  the  door;  but  Ragueneau, 
who  had  reflected,  stopped  him. 

'*  One  moment,"  said  he,  '*  we  set  not  off 
leaving  the  enemy  behind  us  ;  if  you  are 
free  you  will  cause  us  to  be  pursued." 

**  No,  on  mv  honor" — 

"  Pah,  honor  and  promises — I  believe 
them — I  will  trust  to  something  surer,"  and 
pointing  to  the  ladder  which  led  to  the  loft ; 
'*  You  and  the  old  woman  both,  get  up  there, 
I  will  take  it  away  and  you  will  remain  pris- 
oners until  to-morrow,  and  the  first  passer- 
by can  assist  you  down :  then  we  shall  be  in 
a  place  of  security.  La  Rose  began  some 
objections. 

'*  Not  one  word,'*  interrupted  Ragueneau 
imperiously,  "  It  is  no  choice,  it  is  an  order. 
Go,  we  have  no  time  for  words,  mount  or  I 
will  burn  you  !"  He  seized  La  Rose  by  the 
arm  and  pointed  the  pistol  to  his  breast.  The 
old  valet  paled  and  shivered. 

'*  Well,  very -well,"  stammered  he,  "since 
it  is  the  only  way  of  satisfying  you  I  will 
go. 

He  quickly  mounted,  urged  on  by  the  lev- 
eled pistol,  and  the  old  woman  followed.  As 
soon  as  she  entered  the  door,  Ragueneau 
withdrew  the  ladder,  ran  to  Celeste  still 
sleeping,  carried  her,  follow^ed  by  Eulalie,  to 
the  wagon  and  set  off  in  a  gallop.  The  sky 
was  serene  and  the  road  deserted  ;  he  there- 
fore half  uncovered  the  top,  that  the  two 
sisters  might  breathe  more  freely.  So  far 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  jolting  of  the 
cumberous  vehicle,  the  invalid's  sleep  be- 
came more  profound.  With  her  head  rest- 
ing upon  her  sister's  knees,  she  remained 
immovable,  and  her  breathing,  at  first  loud, 
by  degrees  became  soft  and  gentle  as  an  in- 
fant's. Eulalie  re-ast>ured  by  these  propi- 
tious signs  and  overcome  by  fatigue,  fell  into 
a  confused  and  unrefreshing  slumber.  With 
her  eyes  half  opened  she  saw  through  the 
light  of  the  starry  night,  the  trees  by  the 
roa(!-side,  solitary  inns,  and  silent  hamlets 
all  pass  as  rapidly  and  vaguely  as  the  fleet- 
ing images  ofa  troubled  dream.  It  was  only 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  feeling  the  wagon 
stop  that  she  aroused  herself  from  this  trance 
ike  mood.     They  w^cre  before  a  house  almost 


completely  hidden  by  the  trees,   the   door 
was  immediately  opened  and  friendly  voices 
called  the  names  of  Eulalie  and  Celeste: 
they   had   reached   their  place   of  safety! 
After  the  first  weeping  embraces,  Celeste, 
still  motionless,  was  carried  to  the  sofa  in 
the   little   saloon.     It  was   then   onlv,  that 
Maurice,  surprised  at  this  strange  lifeless- 
ness,  anxiously  bent  down  towards  her.    He 
heard  no  gentle  respiration.    He  touched  her 
delicate  hands,  they  were  cold.     He  quickly 
turned  her  face  towards  the  light :  the  nos- 
trils were  contracted,  the  lips  covered  with 
a  dry  froth,  the  glassy  eyes  were  half  opened. 
Seized  with  terror  he  called  for  Eulalie  and 
her  friends,  who  thought  at  first  it  was  only  a 
fainting  fit,  but  nothing  availed  to  restore  her. 
At  last  the  family  physician,  secretly  called, 
arrived,  and  declared  that  she  had  died  by 
poison  !    Eulalie's  despair,  attracting  the  at- 
tention and  sympathy  of  all,  prevented  that 
of  Ragueneau  from  being  noticed.    Struck 
by  this  unexpected   bolt  he   felt  as  if  bis 
whole  being  had  been  crushed,  and  falling  in 
his  agony,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  against  tbe 
wall  for  support.     There  wuth  his  hands  con- 
vulsively clasped  he  seemed  for  a  moraent 
annihilated.     But  in  all  this  terrible  agony, 
he  yet  preserved  sufficient  consciousness  to 
make  no  demonstration,  to  utter  no  sound. 
In  the  most  profound   despair,  man  rarely 
loses  his  pride  of  nature,  and  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  explaining  to  those  around  him 
the  grief  which  was  killing  him,   made  him 
suppress  it.     Standing  before   the   sofa  on 
which  the  dead  girl,  in  all  her  young  loveli- 
ness reposed,  the  bell-ringer  uttered  not  a 
sigh  or  groan.     But  who  can  tell  the  agony 
of  his    soul?    One  tear   only,    cold,  heavy 
and  solid  almost  as  a  hail  drop,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  rolled  upon  his  embrowned  cheek, 
and  was  immediately  dried.     Suddenly  the 
hot  blood  surged  over  his  pale  features  and 
his  eyes  flashed  fire,  vengeance  had  ruihed 
into  his  soul,   and  thus  to  speak,  given  aa 
issue   to   his   despair.      He   flew   from  thp 
house,  ran  to  the  wagon,  unharnessed  one  of 
the  horses,  mounted,  and  burying  his  bpurs 
into  the  quivering  flanks  took  the  route  to 
Mosay  :  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  inn,  be 
found  only  the  old  woman:   La  Rose  had 
disappeared.      For   eight   entire   days,  re- 
gardless of  the   danger    he   ran,  Maurice 
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tracked  La  Rose  with  the  unflagging  energy 
of  the  grey-hound,  the  unrelenting  vindic- 
tiTenesfl  of  the  tiger,  but  of  no  avail ;  for 
according  to  all  appearance  the  old  valet  had 
left  the  kingdom.  Compelled  to  give  up  his 
last  hope,  the    Bell-ringer  took  his  weary 


Convention  proclaimed  tlie  advent  of  a  di- 
vinity, until  then  i;?nored  in  its  pantheon 
Clemency!  Proposals  of  peace  were  made 
to  the  Vendcan  generals,  who  accepted  them; 
StofHet  alone  hesitated,  refused  and  decided 
to  continue  the  war.    The  royalists  of  Chan- 


way  again  to  Chanzeaux.     These  eight  daysjzeaux,  commanded  by  Peter  Le   Gury  and 


had  so  completely  changed  him,  that  Mary 
Jeanne  scarcely  recognized  him,  and  seeing 
him  she  clasped  her  hands  and  cried,  "Surely 
something  dreadful    has   happened   to    the 
Lady!"  Ragueneau  bowed  in  assent  and  sat 
down  by  the  fire  place.     The  explanation 
between  the  brother  and  sister  never  went 
farther.      It  was  only   indirectly,    and   by 
chance,  that  the  young  girl   h6ard,  a  few 
months  later,  of  Celeste's  death  and  that  of 
Madame  Boguais,  who  had  perished  in  pri- 
son.    From  that  moment  the  whole  being  of 
Maurice  had  undergone  a  complete  transfor- 
mation ;  day  after  day  saw  him  more  taciturn 
more  vindictive,  and  hatred  was  the  only  tie 
vhich  bound  him  to  life.     He  put  himself  to 
^'hxmt  ike  dhies/*  as  the  Tyroleans  hunt  the 
chamois,  recklessly,  unrelenting,  borne  on- 
ward by  the  madness  of  a  passion,  which 
exercise  only  increased.     Forced  to  leave 
Chanzeaux  where  a  republican  municipality 
had  been   established,    he   wandered   from 
commune  to  commune,  gathering  from  time 
to  time  some  of  his  old   companions  with 
whom  he  would  attack  the   cantonements. 
When  no  one  would  join  him,  he  would  wait 
for  the  republicans  alone,  not  hidden  like  the 
Chouans,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  public 
roads  where  he  would  fight  them  face  to  face. 
On  their  part  the  brothers  Cathelineau  con- 
tinued   the   campaign ;     Larochejacquelein 
had  reappeared  and  become  menacing ;  and 
Stofflet  recovering  all  his  old  positions,  had 
put  himself  in  communication  with  Marigny 
and  Charette.      The   committee   of  public 
safety,  indignant  at  this  resurrection  of  La 
Vendee,  wrote  to  Thureau,  that,  if  in  one 
month,  the  war  was  not  closed,  he  would  be 
ordered  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
Thureau  readily  comprehended  the  danger 
and  spread  over  the  whole  country  his  in- 
fernal columns  who  left  in  their  rear  nothing 
but  ashes  and  dead  bodies. 

But  all  at  once  this  exterminating  horde  is 
arrested ;  the  new  revolution  of  the  ninth 


Maurice  maintained  it  in  hopeless  but  una- 
bating  fury.  Every  where  repulsed — they 
continued  to  fight  in  all  places.  At 
length  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  April, 
they  learned  that  a  body  of  soldiers  com- 
manded by  Generals  Friderchs  and  CafSn 
were  marching  upon  their  village.  Rague- 
neau ran  to  it,  every  thing  was  in  confusion, 
and  the  people  were  frantic  with  fear;  wo- 
men were  flying,  they  knew  not  where,  with 
their  children  in  their  arms  ;  men  were  tak- 
ing the  teams  from  (he  plough,  and  the  old 
ones  had  laden  themselves  with  the  most 
valuable  things  they  possessed.  A  few 
armed  peasants,  alone  remained  *at  the  en- 
trance of  the  village ;  leaning  upon  their 
guns,  they  looked  upon  that  circle  of  lurid 
smoke,  which  ever  announced  the  approach 
of  the  republicans,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 
The  fiell  ringer,  pale  with  rage  rushed 
amongst  them,  and  cried. 

"  Is  there  not  one  man  here — ^that  the  wo- 
men and  old  people  are  obliged  to  seek  safety 
in  the  woods  !  Of  the  one  hundred  houses 
that  were  once  counted  in  the  village,  the 
Blues  have  already  burned  seventy ;  and 
now  you  will  suffer  them  to  burn  the  rest  I 

*'  Of  what  use  are  your  guns,  if  j'ou  can- 
not defend  what  belongs  to  you  ?" 

''They  are  too  many,''  saidMusseau  dog- 
gedly— *'  look  at  the  horizon ;  I  have  consul- 
ted my  relic — and  the  aureole  is  red  as 
blood!" 

*'  And  you  want  the  whole  parish  to  be  of 
the  same  color?"  ironically  asked  Rague- 
neau. 

''You  do  not  blush  with  shame  in  seeing 
the  blood  and  fire  running  like  water  over 
the  very  place  where  you  were  born  I  Then 
leave  your  arms,  each  one  take  a  spade  and 
go.  and  dig  a  grave,  where  they  may  throw 
the  bodies  of  those  they  love.'* 

"By  the  Christ!" 

"  He  is  right,"  cried  one  of  Stofflet's  chas- 


seurs ;  "we  do  not  deserve  wives  and  chil* 


of  Thermidor  took  place  at  Paris;  and  the  dren  since  we  cannot  defend  them." 
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*'  Let  us  defend  the  village  !*'  cried  seve- 
ral voices. 

*'  r  am  ready  !"  said  Musseau,  with  gloomy 
indifference. 

'*  But  let  one  say  what  we  must  do.'* 

**To  the  belfry!"  cried  Maurice. 

**In  the  belfry  we  can  resist  an  army  !" 

Saying  this,  he  ran  there  with  sixteen  of 
his  companions.  Ten  of  their  wives  and 
sisters  followed  them  with  Mary  Jeanne  at 
their  head.  TJie  able  Blanvillan,  a  priest 
who  had  taken  the  oath  to  the  constitution 
but  since  retracted  it,  joined  himself  with 
them.  Some  provisions  and  munitions,  has- 
tily got  together,  were  carried  in  "the  tower. 
This  alone  remained  in  the  nridst  of  the 
blackened  wreck  of  the  church.  Of  the  stee- 
ple with  which  it  was  crowned  and  the 
church  over  which  it  dominated,  all  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  flames ;  eveii 
the  stair  case  which  led  to  it  was  burned. 
They  had  to  take  ladders,  in  order  to  reach 
the  opening,  which  led  into  a  small  room 
where  the  bells  once  hung.  Ragueneau 
closed  this  breach  with  beams ;  and  then 
constructed  a  scaffolding,  high  enough  for 
the  combatants  to  see  through  the  loop 
holes — and  placed  each  one  in  his  appointed 
station.  The  women  were  to  load  the  guns. 
When  the  Blues  arrived  all  was  ready,  and 
the  first  officer  who  appeared  was  shot  down 
by  Maurice.  The  attack  immediately  be- 
gan—but the  balls  of  the  republicans  could 
not  reach  the  defenders  of  the  tower,  who, 
on  the  contrary  laid  an  enemy  low — with 
every  bullet  which  wiiistled  in  the  air,  from 
their  tower.  Ragueneau  upright,  before  one 
of  those  loop  holes  reproached  the  assail- 
ants, one  after  the  other,  with  their  bloody 
deeds.  At  every  ball  discharged  by  him, 
he  cried. 

"  That  is  for  the  fourteen  women  shot  by 
general  Grignan !  This  for  the  children, 
murdered  at  Beltiere !  And  now  comes  a 
storm,  for  the  houses  burned  at  Plessis. 
Saint  Ambrose  Cornier,  Verouillere !  At 
every  reproach  a  soldier  fell,  and  the  grave 
yard  was  soon  covered  with  the  dead.  The 
republicans  discouraged  suspended  their  fire, 
withdrew  a  short  distance  and  there  was  a 
momentary  pause. 

When  the  smoke  which  filled  the  tower 
kad  subsided,  the  Vendeans  could  count  tbeir 


numbers,  not  one  was  woundvd.  The  wo- 
men exchanged  looks  of  anxious  hope. 

''  The  Blues  are  taking  themselves  off," 
said  the  chasseur  of  Stofflet. 

"They  have  leA  their  dead!''  added  t 
peasant. 

"God  is  with  us !"  said  the  abbe  Blanvillan. 

Musseau  contemplated  his  relic  with  a 
mournful  air. 

"  The  aureole  is  red  !  The  aureole  is  red,' 
he  murmured  to  himself. 

"  Behold  your  murderers !"  interrupted 
Ragueneau.     They  are  returning. 

It  was  true  indeed,  for  the  Blues  were 
coming  through  the  cemetery,  pushing  before 
them  a  carl  filled  with  straw  and  faggots, 
which  formed  a  rampart  to  protect  them 
from  the  balls  of  the  tower.  Some  were 
killed,  but  others  soon  took  their  places,  and 
pushed  the  cart  onward. 

Maurice  divining  their  tntention,  immedi- 
ately had  the  beams  moved  from  the  opea- 
ing  below.  One  of  the  soldiers  already  held 
a  torch  to  the  straw  ;  a  shot  was  heard  and 
he  fell  extinguishing  the  fiianies  in  his  blood. 
But  others  ran  from  all  parts,  the  firing 
ceased  from  the  loop-holes  to  concentrate  at 
the  opening  of  the  tower^  The  republicans 
struck  down  one  after  the  other,  neverthe- 
less, succeeded  each  other  to  endless  suc- 
cession. The  heroism  of  the  attack  equal- 
ed that  of  the  defence.  Suddenly  a  cry  of 
joy  burst  from  the  assailants—^  light  glim- 
mered and  the  pile  was  ignited.  The  re- 
morseless flames  mount,  wind  around  the 
walls,  and  at  length  attack  the  posts.  Ra- 
geneau  and  his  companions  suffocated  by  the 
smoke  are  compelled  to  regain  the  scaffold- 
ing, but  the  flames  pursue  them  there.  The 
enemy  assisted  by  the  fire,  can  direct  their 
balls  with  surer  aim.  Several  of  the  Ven- 
deans  were  mortally  wounded.  The  Abbe 
Blanvillan,  himself  wounded,  cries  out  in 
alarm,  that  they  must  surrender. 

"  Silence,  monsieur,"  said  Ragveneau  re- 
proachfully, "  and  thank  God  for  bis  good- 
ness, for  you  have  once  betrayed  your  faith, 
and  he  now  gives  you  an  occasion  to  atone 
for  that  fault  by  martyrdom." 

The  abb^  joined  his  hands  and  bowing  his 
head  in  humble  submission,  soon  fell  pierced 
with  a  mortal  wound.  In  the  meantime  the 
flames  approached  nearer ;  tongues  of  flame 
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lick  the  scafiblding  and  glide  over  the  dead 
bodies ;  the  floor  is  scorched  and  cracked  ; 
the  survivors  seek  refuge  in  the  entablelures 
hanging  over  the  cornices.  Pierre  Bureau 
the  last  of  that  unfortunate  family,  murder- 
ed in  the  rout  at  Mans,  was  killed  in  his 
place  of  refuge  at  the  moment  he  had  attain- 
ed it.  Ragueneau,  black  with  powder  and 
covered  with  blood,  continues  to  fight.  Sus- 
pended from  one  of  the  loop-holes,  he  dis- 
charges the  guns  which  Marie  Jeanne  loads. 
A  flanae  reaches  him  ;  he  pays  no  regard  to 
it;  a  second  attacks  him;  he  still  perseveres, 
but  two  balls,  at  the  same  time,  pierce  his 
breast  and  his  gun  falls  ! 

"At  last!"  he  murmured  in  a  low  voice, 
like  a  prisoner  who  feels  his  deliverance  at 
hand,  and  fell  into  the  fiery  gulf! 

"Oh  Maurice,  wait  for  me  !"  cried  Marie 
Jeanne,  rushing  with  open  arms  into  the  abyss! 

The  Blues,  witnesses  of  this  horrible  sight, 
ceased  firing.  The  officer  offered  pardon  to 
the  survivors. 

"  Surrender !  surrender  !"  cried  a  thous- 
and voices. 

"No,"  thundered  Stofflet's  chasseur.  "  Kill 
ffl€!"  A  ball  answered  him,  and  he  fell  cry- 
iag.    **  I  die  for  the  God  who  died  for  me  !" 

Sublime  madness,  which  fills  you  at  the 
same  time  with  pity  and  indignation  !  On 
both  sides,  it  was  faith  which  charged  the 
guDs,  it  was  the  love  of  liberty  which  led  them 
to  death,  hatred  had  but  little  to  do  with  it. 
Thus  ended  this  combat,  prolonged  through 
the  entire  day.  Ladders  were  raised  and 
the  prisoners  taken  down.  Looking  upon 
these  half  clad  women,  frantic  with  grief,  the 
stoutest  heart  was  moved.  Some  soldiers 
threw  their  cloaks  over  the  shoulders  of  these 
poor  girls,  who  wept  at  this  mark  of  kind- 
ness; they  were  carried  to  Chemille  where 
tliey  remained  until  peace  was  concluded. 
The  battle  of  ideas  was  over,  God  had  deci- 
ded. Great  Vendue,  where  alone  this  battle 
had  a  heroic  and  popular  character  had  been 
cng^ilphed  with  Maurice  in  the  flames  of  the 
tower  at  Chanzeaux.  The  dragoons  of  the 
republic  bore  away  iu  their  cloaks,  these 
Widowed  and  desolate  women  as  the  symbol 
c^en  of  the  past !  Old  tradition  had  been 
vanquished,  and  France  now  forever  be- 
longed to  a  new  intellectual  era ! 

ColunUms,  Ga.  S.  S.  C. 


DER  BESUCH. 

FROM   THE    GERMAN    OF    SCHILLER. 

Nevef,  believe  me,  appear  the  Immortals, 

Never  alont^. 

BacchuR,  the  jocund  and  generous,  neareth* 

Straightway  the  smiling  boy  Cupid  appearetb, 

Pboebus,  the  lordly,  is  piesent  nnon. 
They  near  me,  they  come,  all  the  hosts  of  Immortals, 
Celestials  abide  in  the  dwelling  of  mortals. 

How  can  I,  born  of  the  Earth,  entertain  ye, 

Heavenly  Band? 

What  anto  ye  can  be  f^ifis  of  a  mortal  7 

Give  me  to  taste  your  exisiteoce  immortal, 

Give  me  upoa  your  Olympus  to  standi 
For  joy  liveth  only  in  Jupiter's  palace, 
Ob  pour  me  the  nectar,  oh  reach  me  the  chalice ! 

Reach  him  the  chalice,  and  pour  for  the  poet. 

Bring,  just  within ! 

Bathe  ye  his  vision  with  dew  of  the  heaven, 

So  thut  the  Styx  from  his  sight  may  be  driven, 

So  that  he  fancy  himself  of  our  kin. 
The  heavenly  fountain 'it  bubbles,  it  rushes. 
My  vision,  it  brightens,  my  bosom,  it  hushes. 

G.  P. 


WnvB  Cabl^ 


We  were  pained  to  observe  in  a  recent  South 
Carolina  paper  the  death  of  D.  J.  McCord,  Esq., 
of  Columbia.  This  gentleman  was  for  years  the 
charm  and  delight  of  the  society  in  which  he 
moved,  and  many  tributes  of  affection  have  al- 
ready been  offered  at  his  grave.  The  associate  of 
Cooper,  and  Nott,  and  Preston,  he  constituted  a 
scarcely  less  shining  ornament  to  the  literary  cir- 
cles of  his  native  State  than  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  her  writers,  and  though  his  contributions  to 
the  reviews  and  periodicals  of  the  South  have 
never  been  collected  into  a  volume,  few  men  have 
written  with  greater  vigour  and  elegance  than  he 
upon  the  questions  which  have  arisen  in  his  day 
in  literature  and  politics.  The  pages  of  the  Sou- 
thern Quarterly  Keview  bear  frequent  marks  of 
his  scholarship,  and  we  shall  miss  the  aid  of  his 
practised  pen  in  the  Messenger.  Mr.  McCord  had 
won  for  himself  a  distinguished  reputation  at  the 
bar,  but  of  late  years  he  has  devoted  his  time  en- 
tirely to  literary  studies  in  the  companionship  of 
his  gifted  wife  to  whom  in  her  melancholy  be- 
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Teavement  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  comma- 
nitj  of  South  Carolina  flow  freely  forth. 


We  are  persuaded  that  the  term  "  printer*8  de- 
vil" owes  its  origin,  not  so  much  to  the  connec- 
tion which  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  dark  ages 
between  the  art  of  printing  and  the  Parent  of  Evil, 
as  to  the  diabolical  agency  which  is  yet  at  work  in 
every  printing  office  marring  the  integrity  of  MS. 
by  typographical  errors.  No  milder  phrase  than 
infernal  can  be  applied  by  any  one  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  writing  for  the  press,  to  the 
mistakes  that  are  constantly  made,  and  which  no 
amount  of  vigilance  on  his  part  can  avert,  in  put- 
ting the  plainest  handwriting  into  print.  Many 
are  altogether  subsequent  to  the  last  reading  of 
the  proof  and  appear  for  the  first  time  when  the 
unfortunate  writer  sits  down  to  run  his  eye  over 
the  printed  sheets.  Such  a  one  may  be  found  in 
the  first  sentence  on  the  first  page  of  the  present 
number  of  the  Messenger,  where  the  transposi- 
tion of  a  parenthesis  mark  makes  nonsense 
of  the  language.  It  looks  indeed  as  if  the  devil 
had  something  to  do  with  such  perverse  blunders. 
There  was  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  in  which  a  ludicrous  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  an  error  im  the  quotation  of 
the  first  line  of  the  fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Har- 
old.   The  printer  had  it 

J  etood  in  Venice  on  the  bridge  of  sighs, 

BO  that  the  reader  was  left  to  conjecture  whether 
J.  was  Jenkins  or  Jobson,  to  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  the  sentiment  in  which  the  writer  was  in- 
dulging. In  the  pleasant  sketch  of  "  Spring 
Days  in  Washington,''  in  the  foregoing  pages  of 
this  number,  by  the  most  ingenious  of  all  absurd- 
ities in  type,  Yanderlyn's  picture  was,  in  the 
proof,  styled  the  "  Standing  of  Columbus,''  and 
Powell's — **  De  Soto  discouraging  the  Mississip- 
pi." We  shall  never  forget  the  first  typographi- 
cal error  which  the  wretch  of  a  country  composi- 
tor caused  to  afflict  our  poetic  sensibility — it  oc- 
curred in  a  Uttle  bit  of  tender  versification  which 
we  thought  exceedingly  good,  but  which  was  ren- 
dered something  worse  than  incomprehensible  by 
the  words  "whispers  of  joy"  being  set  up 
**  whiskers  of  Job."  It  came  like  a  wet  blanket 
upon  the  fires  of  imagination,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  we  have  been  the  victim  of  the  most  cun- 
ning diablerie  of  the  demon  of  misprints.  But  we 
endeavour  to  take  his  visitations  philosophically, 
feeling  assured  that  as  perfection  is  not  possible 
in  this  world,  it  were  unreasonable  to  look  for  a 
perfect  piece  of  typography. 

We  have  too  long  delayed  greeting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  SoiUhem  Times,  a  literary  weekly 
started  some  ten  weeks  ago  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 


bama. Its  beaatifnl  ettemab  of  clear  type  tci 
fine  paper  make  an  excellent  first  impression  oq  | 
the  reader  which  is  confirmed  by  the  manlv  and 
healthful  tone  of  its  editorial  articles,  the  pi'^u- 
ancy  of  its  oorrespondei.ce  and  the  interest  and 
variety  of  its  other  contents,  original  and  select- 
ed. It  is  just  the  very  thing  demanded  bj  the 
intellectual  wants  of  the  South,  and  will  super- 
sede, we  sincerely  hope,  the  Philadelphia  week- 
lies, one  and  all,  which  circulate  so  extensiTelj 
among  the  Southern  people.  Its  editorial  force  is 
strong,  and  we  shall  have  a  much  less  flattering 
opinion  of  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  Alabama 
than  we  now  entertain,  if  the  educated  claseef*  cf 
that  State  do  not  recognize  it  with  pride  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  their  literary  character  and  lend  it  the 
heartiest  encouragement.  i 


Among  Mrs.  Browning's  minor  poems  which  we 
have  always  preferred  to  her  more  elaborate  onw, 
there  is  a  beautiful  littie  fable,  entitled  **  The  Po- 
et and  the  Bird."    We  do  not  remember  to  hare 
seen  it  quoted  in  any  review  or  copied  into  any 
"  Poet's  Corner,"  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  the 
"  moral"  of  this  fable  is  not  so  facile  of  accep(r 
ance  at  the  hands  of  the  public  as  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  JEsop's  or  La  Fontaine's.     It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  Poet's  rejection  by  the  world,  a  thou- 
sand times  repeated,  yet  rarely  with  such  simpli- 
city and  beauty.    Let  the  reader  judge- 
Said  a  people  to  a  poet — '*Go  out  from  among  us  straight- 
way! 
While  we  are  thinking  earthly  things,  thon  aingest  of 
divine, 
There*B  a  little  fair  brown  nightingale,  who,  sitting  in  tiie 
gateway. 
Makes  fitter  masic  to  oor  ear,  than  my  song  of  thine!" 

The  poet  went  out  weeping— the   nightingale  ceased 
chanting ; 
"  Now,  wherefore,  O  thou  nightingale,  is  all  tby  sweet- 
ness done  Y" 
"I  cannot  sing  my  earthly  things,  the  heavenly  poet 
wanting, 
Whose  highest  harmony  includes   the  lowest  under 


II 


sun. 


The  poet  went  out  weeping— and  died  abroad,  bereft 
there— 
The  bird  flew  to  his  grave  and  died  amid  a  thonsand 
wails ! — 
Yet,  when  I  last  came  by  the  place,  I  swear  the  mssic 
left  there 
Was  only  of  the  poet*8  song,  and  not  the  nightingale's 


»_i 


Some  miserable  misogynist  (perhaps  the  editor 
himself )  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  paper  entitled 
the  ''Old  Bachelor,"  published  at  Washington 
City,  the  object  of  which  is  to  uphold  the  dignity 
and  happiness  of  the  single  state.  It  contains  an 
infinite  variety  of  anti-matrimonial  articles,  ia 
prose  and  verse,  and  its  laat  page  presents  a  batch 
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Editor's  Table. 


S»l 


of  proTcrbs  from  many  languages,  concerning  the 
€c£lenes9  and  i nconstancy  of  woman,  Ruch  as  could 
or.lv  have  been  collected  bv  a  man  with  whom  the 
course  of  true  love  has  been  a  succession  of  rap- 
ids and  cascades.  For  the  benefit  of  all  who  may 
dmTe  to  subscribe  to  this  paper,  we  subjoin  its 
brief  prospectus — 

Tb^  OLD  BACHELOR  Is  published  nemi-occiisionnlly, 
alteroately,  every  other  time,  or,  whenever  it  is  mo»t 
roavenimr,  «t  00  Celibate  Street,  under 
BACHELORS'  HALL. 

TERMS-CASH, 

^  For  Sale  by  all  Sensible  Booksellers.^^;! 

Thoagh  we  cannot  approve  the  sentiments  of 
the  editor,  whom  some  faithless  "  Cousin  Amy" 
has  no  doubt  recently  made  desperate — there  is  a 
\ery  capital  sketch  he  publishes,  which  may  profi- 
tably be  quoted  in  part,  devoted  to  the  tearful 
ride  of  courtship  and  marriage.  The  poor  wretch 

*  Meieorologically  speaking,  it  would  be  highly 
interesting  could  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
♦•lact  amount  of  "  doo"  prevailing  during  court- 
ship. Nobody  can  feel  more  truly  wretched  than 
•jfl  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  A  wedding  is 
cren  more  melancholy  than  a  funeral.  The  bride 
Tveep*  fur  everything  and  nothing.  At  first  she's 
heirt-broken  because  she's  about  to  leave  her  Ma 
and  Pa ;  then  because  she  hopes  and  trusts  George 
will  always  love  her ;  and,  when  no  other  excu^e 
i^  left,  ?he  bursts  into  tears  because  she  is  afraid 
he  will  not  bring  the  riuj^  with  him.  Mamma, 
t'^).  i«  determined  to  cry  for  the  least  thing.  Ilcr 
•i^ir,  dear  girl  is  going  away,  and  she  is  certain 
s-^mcthing  dreadful  is  about  to  happen.  At  church 
the  water  is  lai  I  on  at  f y^-scrvice  ;  indeed,  the 
'"[hide  party  look  8<5  wretched,  no  one  would  ima- 
pne  tnat  there  was  a  "happy  pair"  among 
tb':n.  When  Papa  gives  away  liis  darling  child, 
he  doei^  it  with  as  many  sobs  as  if  he  were  hand- 
Jag  hpr  over  to  the  fiercest  polyganiist  since  Hen- 
JT^ni,  insteatl  of  bestowing  her  on  one  who 
l"ves  his  "lamb,"  regardless  of  the  "mint" 
fau'^e  that  accompanies  her.  The  bridegroom 
^JveU,  either  because  crying  is  catching,  or  bo- 
<^Qpe  be  thinks  he  ought,  for  decency's  sake,  to 
ftpoear  deeply  moved ;  and  the  half-dozen  brides- 
Jttjidsare  sure  to  be  all  weeping,  because  every- 
^^kIv  else  weeps.  When  tlie  party  return  home, 
however,  the  thoughts  of  the  breakfiv»»t  cheer  them 
"p  a  little ;  and  the  bridesmaids,  in  particular, 
f'«?l  quite  resigned  to  their  fate.  As  if  they  had 
jrruwn  hungry  by  crying,  or  the  tear*?  had  wkcUeil 
J^pir  appetite,  they  drown  their  cares  fur  a  while 
m  the  white  soup  tureen.  *  *  Then  the  fath- 
er pf>t^  up,  and.  after  a  short  and  pathetic  eulo- 
pum  upon  the  virtues  of  that  "sweet  girl," 
^horn  he  ''loves  as  his  own  flesh  and  blood," 
thuinpn  the  table,  and  tells  the  company  that 
*'  anyone  who  would  not  treat  her  properly  would 
'>'^  a  Mrtfundrfl.'*  L^pon  this,  every  one  present 
turn-inmnd  to  look  and  frown  at  the  wi  etched 


weeping  again.    But,  so  strongly  has  the  feeling 
set  in  against  the  new  son-in-law,  that  it  is  only 
by  a  speech  full  of  the  deepest  pathos,  that  he 
can  persuade  the  company  that  he  has  not  the 
least  thought  of  murdering,  or,  indeed,  even  as- 
saulting his  wife.     At  last,  the  mother,  bride,  and 
bridesmaids  retire  to  say,  "  Good-bye,"  and  have 
a  good  cry  all  together  up  stairs.    Then  the  bles- 
sing and  the  weeping  begin  a^ain  with  renewed 
vigor.     The  bridesmaids  cry  till  their  noses  are 
quite  red,  and  their  hair  is  as  straight  as  if  they 
had  been  bathing.     And  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  "  happy  pair"  to  leave,  in  order  to  clitch  the 
train  for  Baltimore,  then  the  mother,  father,  sis- 
ters, brothers,  bride,  bridcCTOom,  bridesmaids,  and 
every  soul  in  the  h<mse,  all  cry,  even  down  to  the 
old  cook,  "who  knowed  her  ever  since  she  were  a 
babby  in  long  clothes" — as  if  the  young  couple 
were  about  being  "transported  for  life"  in  the 
literal  rather  than  the  figurative  sense  of  the  term. 


We  are  gratified  to  know  that  a  new  work  by 
the  author  of  the  "  Virginia  Comedians,"  styled 
"  Fillie  ;  or  the  Human  Comedy" — ^is  soon  to  ap- 
pear from  the  press  of  Morris  of  this  City.  Mr. 
John  Esten  Cooke,  whose  incognito  has  now  been 
thrown  aside,  has  had  a  rapid  rise  into  favour 
with  the  reading  public  and  bids  fair  to  assume 
a  high  stand  among  the  novelists  of  the  age. 
His  former  work,  which  made  so  decided  a  sensa- 
tion last  summer,  was  not  reviewed  in  the  Mes- 
senger possibly  because  during  the  Editor's  ab- 
sence in  Europe,  Mr.  Cooke  was  himself  in 
charge  of  the  magazine,  but  the  omission  shall  be 
repaired  in  our  next  number  when  we  propose  to 
pressnt  a  review  of  it  from  the  pen  of  an  esteem- 
ed and  able  contributor. 

We  may  here  mention  that  the  gifled  author  of 
"  Alone,"  of  whom  we  are  proud  as  a  daughter 
of  Virginia,  has  also  a  new  work  in  press,  enti- 
tled "  The  Hidden  Path,"  which  is  looked  for 
with  interest  by  her  numerous  admirers. 


The  following  paper  has  been  sent  us  for  pub- 
lication— 

Report  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Union 
Ladies  Mount  Vernon  Association. 

The  ladies  of  this  Association  offer  their  thanks 
for  the  liberal  donations  received  during  the  past 
month.  They  also  desire  to  express  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  Mr.  Ed.  Gaskill  and  Messrs.  T. 
K.  &  P.  Collins  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  printing 
of  1,000  pamphlets,  and  to  an  editor  of  Bichmond 
for  the  printing  of  500  circulars. 

The  ladies  are  making  arrangements  to  visit  all 
the  principal  localities  of  Richmond  to  collect  do- 
nations. Their  exertions  are  continued  with  un- 
abated ardor,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 


villain  of  a  bridegroom,  and  then  they  all  fall  toi  their  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  great  success. 
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J^Toiices  of  ^*ew  Works, 


[June,  1855. 


^aWm  nf  llrrn  iBorks. 


The  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Countess 
OF  BLKsaiNGTON.  Bt  R.  R.  Maddkn.  In  Two  Vol- 
umes. New  York:  Harper  d&  Brothers.  1855.  [Frouri 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Much  brilliant  and  effective  criticism  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  these  volumes,  and  the  editorial  labours  of 
Mr.  Madden  have  been  judged  of,  favorably  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  preconceived  estimate  of  the  Countess  of 
Blessinpton  which  the  critic  had  formed.  To  those  who 
in  former  days  had  the  run  of  Seuinore  Place  and  Gore 
House  and  fell  under  the  fascination  of  "  Blessingtrn's 
eyes,"  we  can  very  well  under^^tand  how  Mr.  Madden 
should  seem  a  very  stupid  old  gentleman,  but  to  all 
other  people,  such  as  have  never  heard  the  voice  of  the 
charmer  and  who  regard  the  modern  A^^pasia  at  as  safe 
a  distance  as  the  ancient  one.  we  think  he  will  appear  to 
have  discharged  his  delicate  office  with  singular  proprie- 
ty and  good  taste.  For  ourselves  we  have  rarely  read 
n  more  delightful  or  more  melancholy  book.  I'he  moral 
of  it  is  patt^nt.  A  woman  nf  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments and  gifted  with  no  ordinary  share  of  intellect, 
but  feeling  the  conventions  of  society  irksome  and  there- 
fore disregarding  them  altogether, comes  out  in  the  world 
of  Loudon  and  for  >cars  maintains  a  shining  sway  over 
the  wits  and  statesmen  and  tavans  of  that  metropolis. 
Adulations  are  heaped  upon  her,  the  incense  of  adoring 
crowds  is  wafted  upon  every  air  that  kisses  her  brow,  she 
is  at  once  that  woman  of  the  whole  kingdom  who  is 
most  worshipped  by  the  other  sex  and  hated  by  her  own. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  grandeur  the  woman  is  su- 
premely unhappy,  the  goddess  is  bored  by  the  idolatries. 
Like  Mariana  in  the  moated  grange,  she  is  aweary,  aweary. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  short  and  sufficiently  sad.  Ex- 
travagance of  life  brings  pecuniary  ruin  ;  bankruptcy  at 
home  is  followed  by  apoplexy  abroad  and  an  epitaph 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  her  poetical  admirers  tells  to  all 
who  visit  St.  Germain  that  Marguerite,  Countei«s  of 
Blessington,  there  moulders  into  dust.  A  more  fitting 
place  of  burial  could  hardly  have  been  selected.  The 
spot  which  is  associated  with  the  sins  and  splendour  of 
la  Valli^re,  and  with  the  humiliation  and  disgrace  of  the 
frivolous  James  IL,  the  spot  where  Louis  Quaiorze  was 
born  and  from  which  he  removed,  because  from  its  mag- 
uificent  terrace  he  could  see  the  towers  of  St.  Denis,  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Kings  of  France,  becomes  yet  mote 
eloquent  of  the  hollowness  of  earthly  glory  from  contain- 
taining  the  dust  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

Of  the  literary  labours  of  the  Countess,  Mr.  Madden 
takes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  just  notice.    They  were  the 
merest  inanities  that  e\er  sprang  from  the   hot-bed  of 
fashionable  life— they  blossomed,  exhaled  a  little  puff  of 
perfume  that  resembled  very  much  the  fragrance  of  a 
Parisian  odew  bottle,  and  expired.    And  yet  it  is  pain- 
ful to  see  with  how  per^idtent  a  devotion  to  her  metier  of 
author  she  labored  at  these  works  and  how  unsuccess- 
fully she  endeavored  to  make  their  proceeds  equal  to  the 
lavish  expenditures  of  Gore  fious<<!.    The  only  literary 
remains  of  Lady  Blessington  that  have  the  semblance  of 
feeling  and  reflection  are  those  "  Night  Thoughts*'  which 
tell  of  the  vanity  of  her  existence — these  tire  the  crypluls 
which  remain  in  the  crucible  of  mental  suffering,  distilla- 
tions from  the  alembic  of  hidden  sorrow. 

Few  works  will  have  a  wider  circulation  than  this  me- 
moir of  the  most  celebrated  womati  of  her  lime,  and  we 


are  glad  to  think  that  its  moral  efiect  oan  not  be  othsr 
than  salutary  upon  all  who  might  be  tempted  by  the  pos- 
session of  superior  eudowmeats  to  emulate  Iter  shiaiu§ 
and  miserable  career. 


The  S(;mmrr  Land.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

A  series  of  very  lively  and  graceful  sketches  from  the 
pen  of  a  Southern  gentleman  illustrative  of  Life  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  work  is  neither  so  remarkable  f&r 
its  style  or  its  interest  as  for  giving  promise  of  much  bel- 
ter things  in  future,  and  we  think  that  whatever  opinion 
the  reader  may  form  of  its  merits,  he  will  be  apt  to  pur- 
chase the  next  volume  the  author  gives  to  the  public. 
There  are  passages  in  The  Summer  Land  to  which  «f 
mii^ht  demur  as  by  no  means  accurate  porfraitores  of 
Southern  chnractei  and  society,  but  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  be  exacting  in  the  case  of  a  yovpg  author  who 
has  so  much  to  compensate  for  natural  and  trivial  faulu. 


The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  published  during  the  la^t 
month  many  most  agreeable  and  valuable  works.  Kenneth 
and  the  T^iro  Guardian*  are  the  titles  of  two  new  novels 
from  the  busy  pen  of  Miss  Yonge.  In  the  furmeriherB 
is  a  provoking  incompleteness  in  not  providing  the  pretty 
little  heroine  with  a  husband,  but  the  story  of  the  Re* 
treat  from  Russia  under  Marshal  Ney  is  most  effectivelj 
and  pathetically  narrated.  In  both  the  author^a  Elpisco- 
palian  proclivities  are  constantly  manifested.  Afjr  Bro' 
therms  Keeper^  by  the  author  of ''Dollars  and  Cents,"  i^ 
another  work  of  fiction  which  will  be  gladly  welcomed 
by  the  novel  reading  public.  Of  more  grave  and  elabtr 
rale  contribuiions  to  literature,  the  first  volume  of  Lara- 
artine's  Hintary  of  Turkey  and  the  learned  Dr.  Hase's 
Hixfory  of  tiie  Christian  Church  hove  been  issued  by 
these  enterprising  publishers  in  excellent  style.  Nor 
have  they  failed  to  offer  volumes  of  scientific  and  practi- 
cal value  in  Gil/espie't  Land  Purveying;  a  fall  aud  ad- 
mirable exposition  both  of  the  theory  and  practice,  and 
in  The  American  Cook  Book  yshxcXx  should  find  a  place 
on  the  shelves  of  every  lady's  kitchen.  Certainly  an 
other  book  establishment  has  offered  in  the  same  time  so 
useful  a  variety  of  publicHtious.  They  may  all  be  ob« 
taiued  of  James  VVoodhouse  and  A.  Morris  of  this  city* 


Thb  Chain  Bearer;  or  tfte  LitUepagt  Meunueript*, 
By  J.  Fenimore  CoorKR.     New  York:   Stringer  d& 

Towusend.    1S55. 

Lionel  LiKcolk.    Same  author  and  Publishers.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Mam  Street. 

Two  additional  volumes  of  the  excellent  edition  of 
Cooper's  novels  published  by  &t ringer  &  I'ownsend  of 
Now  York  which  we  cordially  commend  to  the  public. 


\Yc  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  Mr.  J.  W, 
Randolph  of  four  recent  publications  of  Henry  G.  Bchs 
sent  by  Messrs.  Bangs,  Bros,  dc  Co.  of  New  York.  Tls 
Memoirs  of  PhUip  De  Commines  belongs  to  a  series  ot' 
valuable  French  Memoirs — a  new  euter])rise  of  the  uotr 
ring  London  Publisher.  The  Lectures  on  Modern  Ihs- 
lory  by  Professor  Smith  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
constitutes  n  valuable  addition  to  the  Standard  Lih-arf, 
while  the  Classical  Library  is  enriched  by  a  new  lr■1J^- 
Ittlion  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Cervantes*  Exts- 
pinry  Novels  come  out  in  another  Extra  Valnme.  Wt 
have  too  iVcqueutly  commended  the  publicauons  of  Ur. 
Bohn  to  render  any  farther  notice  of  them  necessary. 
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PIBUSHED  MONTHLY   AT   THREE    DOLLARS    PER   ANNUM — ^JNO.    R.    THOMPSON,    EDITOR. 


VOL.  XXI. 


RICHMOND,  JULY,  18&5. 


NO.  7. 


THE  THEORY  OF  LIFE,  &c.' 


It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  philosoph- 
ic Poet  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
!5  man ;"  not  of  the  customs  and  history  of 
:be  race  only,  but  of  the  nature,  physical 
and  moral  of  the  individual  man.  The  lat- 
ter .subject  of  human  study  and  knowledge 
concerns  the  nature  of  man,  as  he  is  gene- 
rally asserted  to  be  a  compound  creature, 
fomposed  of  matter  and  mind  or  spirit,  as  a 
creature  supposed  to  be  constituted  by  an 
i'iditioji  to  his  physical  organization,  of  ra- 
tiunal  and  immortal  spirit.  The  laws  of  his 
phr>ical  organization,  form  the  necessary 
'tudy  of  the  anatomist  and  physiologist. 
The  other  forms  the  study  of  the  mental  phi- 
losopher, and  is  an  u^'eful  and  appropriate 
^i-bject  of  study  for  every  reflecting  man. 
Id  order  rightfully  to  direct  and  adequately 
t)>timulate  us  to  the  improvement  of  the 
niind,  we  should  endeavor  to  have  just  and 
elevated  views  of  its  dignity,  its  worth,  and 
i^^j  destiny. 

One  school  of  Philosophers— should  we 
not  say  Philosophisis — men  of  unquestion- 
aUe  learning  in  the  laws  of  the  physical  or- 
,'anization  of  man,  have  from  early  ages 
c^aintained,  and  are  continually  reviving,  a 
5<:Det  which  affirms,  that  the  spirit  or  think- 
^n? principle  of  man,  is  the  result  of  mate- 
riil  organization,  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
«v  and  ceases  on  its  destruction. 

Another  school,  including  a  majority  of 
^)  no  means  the  least  learned  physiologists 
■*"  well  as  moral  philosophers,  maintains,  that 
tlie  mind  of  man  is  the  result  of  a  spiritual 
i'"»nciple,  endowed  with  powers  of  percep- 
^wi  and  thought,  added  by  its  Creator,  to 
"^2n  b  material  structure,  which  survives  its 
♦JJ^-^lution.    They  maintain,  that  life  in  gen- 

»>-tures  on  Anatoujy,  &c.  Bv  Jolin  Abcrnelhy,  F. 
^•5".   LoDdou.  X^Q.  pp.  254. 

Leciurwon  PhyMolo^y,  Zoology,  and  thd  Naturnl  Hi?- 
•' ry  of  Mau.    By  William  Lawrence,  F.  R.  S.    1842. 
Ve«U|«  of  Creaiion.    New  Edition.    1853. 


eral  is  some  principle  of  activity  added  by 
the  will  of  Omnipotence  to  organized  struc- 
ture, and  that,  in  man,  who  is  endowed  with 
an  intelligent  faculty  in  addition  to  this  vital 
principle  possessed  by  other  animals,  there 
is  superadded  to. life  and  structure  an  imma^ 
ierial  souL  "  We  perceive,"  says  the  lear- 
ned Abernetby,  "  an  exact  correspondence 
between  those  opinions  which  result  from 
physiological  researches,  and  those  which  so 
naturally  arise  from  the  suggestions  of  rea- 
son that  some  have  considered  them  as  intu« 
itive.  For  most  reflecting  person s\  in  all 
ages  have  believed,  and  indeed  it  seems  nat- 
ural to  believe,  what  modern  physiology 
also  appears  to  teach,  that  in  the  human  bod}' 
there  exists  an  assemblage  of  organs,  formed 
of  common  inert  matter,  such  as  we  see 
after  death,  a  principle  of  life  and  action,  and 
a  sentient  and  rational  faculty,  all  intimate- 
ly connected,  yet  each  apparently  distinct 
from  the  other."*  We  would  here  remark 
a  striking  coincidence  between  what  this 


great  man  asserts  as  the  true  teachings  of 
modern  physiology,  and  the  account  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  man,  as  given  by  the 
inspired  penman!  '^  God  made  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth ;"  here  is  inert  matter 
joined  to  material  structure.  **  And  breathed 
in  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;"  here  is 
the  principle  of  life,  added  to  the  structure. 
'^  And  man  became  a  living  soul;"  here  is 
the  third  principle  or  component  part  of  the 
creature  man  ;  the  master-piece  of  creative 
wisdom  in  our  sphere,  exactly  coincident 
with  the  three  principles  of  Physiology,  viz — 
inert  matter,  organized  living  structure,  and 
the  immaterial  sentient  spirit. 

"So intimate,  continues  Dr.  Abernethy,  is 
the  connection  between  these,  as  to  impose 
on  us  the  opinion  of  their  identity.  The  body 
springs  and  bounds  as  though  its  inert  fabric 
were  alive,  yet  we  have  good  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  life  is  distinct  from  organization.  The 

*  **  An  inquiry  into  tbe  probability  and  rationality  of 
Hunter's  Theory  of  Life.  By  John  Abernethy,  F.  R.  «• 
6cc.,  1814."    Page  77. 
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mind  and  the  actions  of  life  affect  each  other. 
Failure  or  disturbance  of  the  actions  of  life 
prevent  or  disturb  our  feelings,  and  enfee- 
ble, perplex,  or  distract  our  intellectual  ope- 
rations. The  mind  equally  affects  the  ac- 
tions of  life,  and  thus  influences  the  whole 
body.  Terror  seems  to  palsy  all  its  parts, 
whilst  contrary  emotions  cause  the  limbs  to 
struggle,  and  become  contracted  from  ener- 
gy. Now  though  these  facts  may  counte- 
nance the  idea  of  the  identity  of  mind  and 
life,  yet  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  they  are  perfectly  distinct,  whilst, 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  I  feel  inter- 
ested in  oppugning  those  philosophical  opin- 
ions which  tend  to  confound  life  with  organ- 
ization ;  I  would,  on  the  other,  equally  op- 
pose those  which  confound  perception  and 
intelligence  with  mere  vitality.'*  Inquiry — 
p,  77 — ^79.  '*  Thus  my  mind  rests  at  peace 
on  the  subject  of  life;  and  I  am  visionary 
enough  to  believe,  that  if  these  opinions 
should  beeome  so  established  as  to  be  gene- 
rally admitted  by  philosophers,  that  if  they 
once  saw  reason  to  believe  that  life  was 
ifomething  of  an  invisible  and  active  nature 
superadded  to  organization,  they  would  then 
see  equal  reason  to  believe  that  mind  might 
be  superadded  to  life,  as  life  is  to  structure. 
They  would  then  indeed  still  farther  perceive 
how  mind  and  matter  might  reciprocally 
operate  on  each  other  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening substance.  Thus  even  would  physi- 
ological researches  enforce  the  belief  which 
I  may  say  is  natural  to  man ;  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  bis  bodily  frame,  he  possesses  a  sen- 
sitive, intelligent,  and  independent  mind; 
an  opinion  which  tends  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  produce  virtuous,  honorable,  and  useful 
actions.'*     [Inquiry,  p.  94 — 95.] 

In  these  opinions,  the  learned  and  virtu- 
ous Abernethy  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Lawrence, 
a  learned  Physiologist.  Dr.  Lawrence  bold- 
ly announced  as  his  creed,  '*  that  matter 
thinks;"  **that  medullary  substance  is  ca- 
pable of  sensation  and  ihcmght  ;'*  "  that  the 
itrebral functions  which  are  more  numerous 
and  diversified  in  the  higher  orders  of  the 
Mammalia,  receive  their  last  development  in 
tban  ;  where  they  produce  all  thie  phenome- 
na of  intellect,  all  those  wonderful  processes 
of  thought,  known  under  the  names  of  mem- 
ory, reflection,  association,  judgment,  rea- 


soning, imagination,  which  so  far  transcend 
any  analogous  appearance  in  animals,  that 
we  almost  feel  a  repugnance  to  refer  them 
to  the  same  principle.*'*  What  principle, 
let  us  ask  Dr.  Lawrence  ?  The  ahswer 
shall  be  in  his  own  words,  ''the  cerebral 
Junctions,  Thus  he  teaches  in  terms,  too 
plain  to  be  misunderstood,  the  portentous 
doctrine,  that  the  principle  of  life,  whether 
sentient  or  intelligent,  is  in  all  organized  be- 
ings the  same;  that,  whether  we  look  to 
man,  the  highest  of  the  animal  creation,  with 
all  his  faculties  of  invention,  memory,  ima- 
gination, or  to  an  oyster  or  a  cabbage,  the 
vital  properties  are  all  derived  from  their  or- 
ganic structure,  and  that  the  difference  of  this 
structure  constitutes  the  only  difference  in 
their  faculties  and  powers.  *'  Where,"  says 
this  materialist,  ''shall  we  find  proofs  of  mind 
independent  of  bodily  structure,  of  that  mind, 
which  like  the  corporeal  frame,  is  infantile 
in  the  child,  manly  in  the  adult,  sick  and 
debilitated  in  disease,  enfeebled  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  doting  in  decrepitude,  and  an- 
nihilated by  death  ?  Where  is  the  mind  ot 
a  child  just  born  ?  Do  we  not  see  it  built  up 
before  our  eyes  by  the  action  of  the  five 
senses,  and  of  graduall}'  developed  internal 
faculties  ?**  It  is  here  assumed,  that  the 
mind  is  built  up  by  the  action  of  the  exter- 
nal senses,  by  which  it  is  meant,  that  no 
mind  exists  at  first,  but  is  formed  by  the  sen- 
ses. Whether  is  it  more  probable,  or  hard- 
er to  believe  this,  or  that  an  immaterial  mind 
is  an  original  part  of  the  human  being ;  and 
not  that  it  is  built  up  by,  but  that  it  derives 
its  ideas  through,  the  external  senses,  let 
any  one  decide.  But  what  proof  is  afforded 
of  the  non-existence  of  an  immaterial  soul 
distinct  from  the  material  body,  from  the 
fact  of  the  mental  and  corporeal  faculties  be- 
ginning to  act  together,  of  their  growing  to- 
gether to  maturity,  of  their  being  often 
strengthened  and  enfeebled  together,  and 
generally  decaying  together  in  the  decline  of 
life  ? 

That  the  closest  union  subsists  between 
the  soul  and  body,  and  that  the  soul,  durio; 
this  union,  carries  on  its  functions  and  ope- 
rates through  the  instrumentality  of  the  bod- 

*  Lecture*  on  Pliypiology,  Zoolog) ,  unJ  thr  Nai  u  it 
HUtory ofMan.    By  William  Lawrence,  F.  R.  S.  p.  lU. 
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ily  strocture,  is  a  fact  too  clear  to  be  doubt- 
ed; however  ignorant  we  are,  and  must 
ever  be,  of  the  precise  nature  of  this  union, 
and  of  the  mode  by  which  the  one  acts  by 
the  assistance  of  the  other.  Now  if  we  were 
only  acquainted  with  instances  in  which  body 
acts  upon  mind,  there  would  stilt,  as  far  as 
this  view  is  concerned,  be  no  reason  for  con- 
eluding  that  the  mental  faculties  are  derived 
from  the  bodily  organs,  but  only  that  their 
exercise  depends  on  those  organs.  But  how 
stands  the  fact  ?  It  is  matter  of  every  day's 
experience,  that  intense  reflection,  excessive 
grief  or  joy,  the  excitement  of  vehement  an- 
^er  and  other  passions,  affect  the  bodily 
frajne  in  various  manners  and  degrees,  pro- 
mote or  impede  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
assist  or  obstruct  the  digestive  organs,  pro- 
voke the  action  of  particular  glands,  produce 
relaxation  or  tension  in  the  nerves,  and  ma- 
terially change  the  general  state  of  the 
health.  A  sudden  affection  of  the  mind  of- 
ten produces  a  temporary  suspension  of  all 
the  active  powers  of  the  body,  and  has  even 
been  known  to  deprive  it  altogether  of  life. 
The  following  statement  well  illustrates  the 
powerful  effect  of  the  mind  upon  the  bodily 
or^s.  "  A  letter  is  brought  to  a  man,  con- 
tainittg8ome  afflicting  intelligence.  He  casts 
his  eyes  upon  its  contents,  and  drops  down 
without  sense  or  motion.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  affection  ?  It  may  be  said 
that  the  vessels  have  collapsed,  that  the 
hrain  is  consequently  disordered,  and  that 
the  loss  of  sense  is  the  natural  consequence. 
But  let  us  take  one  step  backward,  and  en- 
quire, what  is  the  cause  of  the  disorder  it- 
^If,  the  effects  of  which  are  thus  visible. 
It  is  produced  by  a  sheet  of  white  paper  dis- 
^ngulsbed  by  a  few  black  marks.  But  no 
one  would  be  absurd  enough  to  suppose,  that 
it  was  the  effect  of  the  paper  alone,  or  of 
the  characters  inscribed  upon  it,  unless  those 
characters  conveyed  some  meaning  to  the 
understanding.  It  is  thought  then  which  so 
'uddenly  agitates  and  disturbs  the  brain,  and 
makes  its  vessels  to  collapse.  From  this 
circumstance  alone  we  discover  the  amazing 
influence  of  thought  upon  the  external  or- 
gans; of  that  thought  which  we  can  neither 
hear,  nor  see,  nor  touch,  which  yet  produces 
an  affection  of  the  brain  fully  equal  to  a 
low,  a  pressure,  or  any  otherb  sensible  inju- 


ry." Now  this  very  action  of  thought  upon 
the  brain,  clearly  shows  that  the  brain  does 
not  produce  it;  while  the  mutual  influence 
which  they  possess  over  each  other,  as  clear- 
ly shows  that  there  is  a  strong  connection 
between  them.  But  it  is  carefully  to  be  re- 
membered, that  connection  is  not  identity. 
But,  says  the  materialist,  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  decay  with  the  organic  structure  ; 
they  are  enfeebled  together  in  old  age,  and 
perish  together  in  death.  But  how  does  he 
know  the  truth  of  the  last  affirmation  ?  In- 
stances arc  familiar  to  every  one,  in  which 
the  exercise  of  some  or  all  of  the  mental 
functions  are  suspended  even  in  this  life, 
but  not  destroyed.  Thus  in  a  swoon  or 
sleep,  more  especially  in  catalepsy,  a  total 
suspension  of  some  or  all  the  faculties  titkes 
place  for  a  time,  yet  the  exercise  of  them  is 

as  active  as  ever.     Thus  too  of  atonv  or 

If 

paralysis  of  some  particular  organ,  as  of 
vision  or  hearing,  the  use  of  such  faculty  of 
the  mind  is  suspended, — ^let  the  organ  be 
restored  to  its  natural  state  ot  health,  and 
the  exercise  of  it  immediately  returns.  But 
we  deny,  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body  decay  always  together.  Generally,  no 
doubt,  a  decaying  body  brings  on,  not  a  de- 
caying mind,  but  an  enfeebled  exercise  of 
the  mind,  enfeebled  because  of  the  state  of 
the  instrument  of  its  action.  Exceptions, 
however,  continually  occur  to  this  law,  of  so 
strong  a  character,  as  wholly  to  defeat  the 
inference  the  materialist  would  draw  from  it. 
In  many  instances,  the  mind  decays  before 
the  body ;  the  latter  is  strong  and  vigorous, 
while  the  former  loses  more  or  less  of  the 
exercise  of  its  faculties.  In  many  other  ca- 
ses,  the  mind  remains  clear  and  vigorous,  in 
the  most  decayed  and  failing  state  of  the 
body,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  its  dissolu- 
tion. The  lines  of  an  old  Poet  are  founded 
on  actual  observation  and  experience  : 

"  The  suul's  dark  cottage,  battered  aiid  decayed. 
Lets  in  new  light  through  i*.IiiiiU»  <hsit  time  bae  utad'e.'* 

Many  Physiologists  ot  the  school  of  mate- 
rialism, have  endeavored  to  show,  that  the 
brain  in  man  is  larger  in  proportion  to  tin* 
bulk  of  the  body,  than  in  any  of  the  brute 
creation  ;  and  that  the  mental  powers  of  ani- 
mals—among which  they  class  man — as  far 
as  we  can  see,  are  propprtional  to  their  or- 
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ganization.  Neither  of  these  assertions  are 
true.  The  following  are  some  of  the  pro- 
portions between  the  weight  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  whole  body,  as  given  by  Haller  and 
Cuvier,  physiologists  of  the  very  highest  au- 
thority. In  a  child  six  years  old,  the  brain 
is  l-22d  part  of  the  whole  body,  its  actual 
weight  being  estimated  by  Haller,  to  be  2 
lbs.  28^  drams.  In  an  adult,  the  brain  is, 
l-35th  of  the  body.  In  the  orang-outang,  the 
same  proportion  as  the  human  ;  in  the  Sapa- 
jon,  or  American  monkey  with  prensile  tail, 
l-22d  and  l-25th ;  in  the  great  baboon, 
l-104th;  the  mole,  1.36th;  the  fox,  l-205th; 
the  field  mouse,  l-31st;  the  beaver,  l-290th; 
the  elephant,  1.500th  ;  the  ox,  1.750th ;  the 
horse,  1 -700th;  the  ass,  l-254th  ;  the  goose, 
l-360th;  the  cock,  1.25th;  the  duck,  1.257th, 
the  sparrow,  1.25th  ;  the  canary  bird,  l-14th; 
the  tortoise,  1.2240tb.  The  most  transient 
glance  at  these  proportions,  shows  that  noth. 
ing  whatever  can  be  made  out  from  them. 
Some  of  the  animals,  whose  sagacity  and 
powers  of  instinct  are  well  known  to  be  of  a 
very  superior  kind,  as  the  elephant,  the 
horse,  the  beaver,  rank  among  the  lowest  in 
the  scale ;  while  others  of  an  inferior  class 
in  point  of  sagacity,  as  the  canary  bird,  the 
mouse,  &c.,  rise  very  high.  Man,  accord, 
ing  to  this  measure,  is  about  equal  in  rea. 
stoning  powers  to  the  orang.outang  and  the 
mole,  but  far  inferior  to  the  cock,  the  field 
mouse,  the  American  monkey,  with  prensile 
tail,  and  many  others ;  to  crown  the  whole, 
the  child  of  six  years  old  has  higher  intel. 
lectual  powers  than  the  adult  man !  We 
*would  here  add  the  opinion  of  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  founded  on  an  extensive  anatomical 
examination  of  the  brain,  that  the  brain  in 
the  human  species  attains  its  full  develope- 
ment,  size  and  vigor,  at  seven  years  of  age. 
And  yet,  the  niind  is  then  feeble  ;  is  so  far 
from  having  attained  its  complete  vigor,  at 
that  age,  that  it  is  continually  enlarging  its 
powers  for  many  3'ears  after. 

Again :  the  independence  of  mind  and  the 
brain  of  each  other,  is  strongly  seen  in  cases 
of  insanity.  Even  Dr.  Lawrence,  the  great- 
est materialist  of  modern  times,  in  describ- 
ing  the  state  of  the  brain  in  cases  of  insanity, 
admits,  "  that  sometimes  the  mental  phenom. 
ena  are  disturbed,  without  any  visible  devia- 
tion from  the  healthy  structure  of  the  brain." 


Of  thirtj'.seven  dissections  made  at  Bethle- 
hem Hospital,  in  London,  the  structure  of  the 
brain,  was  in  eleven  cases,  firmer  than  usu- 
al; in  six,  it  was  softer,  and  in  the  remaio- 
ing  twenty,  its  consistence  was  natural.' 

But  the  most  satisfactory,  because  unan- 
swerable argument  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  materialist  that  mind  and  matter  are  the 
same,  is  derived  from  an  admitted  physiolo- 
gical fact,  which  physiologists  tells  us  i< 
true  ;  that  is,  that  our  whoU  bodily  frame  is 
changed  every  seven  years,  or,  according  to 
others,  every  fourteen  years  ;  yet  we  arc 
conscious  that  we  are  still  the  same  persons, 
accountable  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  for  deeds 
committed  so  long  ago,  that  if  the  brain  waF 
the  being  that  thought  and  determined  our 
actions,  we  should  be  irresponsible  for  the 
past,  because  innocent  for  the  present  Where 
would  there  be,  where  could  there  be  any 
thing  like  personal  identity  and  continuous 
consciousness  ?  But  there  are  many  medi- 
cal  facts,  which  mainly  tend  to  prove,  that 
the  brain  is  only  the  instrument,  and  not  the 
thinking  and  reasoning  principle  or  being. 
A  great  variety  of  cases  of  this  kind  are  on 
record,  in  which  it  has  been  found,  that  every 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  has  been 
deeply  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  without  im- 
peding or  obstructing  any  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  thought.  Haller  mentions  a  case,  In 
which  a  half  a  pound  of  pus  was  found  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  yet  the  faculties 
were  unimpaired  until  death.  Sir  John 
Pringle  found  an  abscess  in  the  right  hemis- 
phere of  the  brain,  as  large  as  an  egg,  in  a 
patient  who  had  never  been  delirious,  nor 
altogether  insensible.  A  woman,  under  Di- 
emerbroech's  immediate  inspection,  whooe 
skull  was  fractured  by  the  fall  of  a  large 
stone,  lost  a  quantity  of  brain,  equal  in  size 
to  a  man's  fist,  yet  she  lived  thirty-six  days 
after  the  accident,  without  alienation  of  mind 
though  paralytic  on  the  side  opposite  the 
fracture.  Peroynee  tells  us  of  a  boy  ?ix 
years  old,  who  received  a  pistol  shot  in  the 
head ;  a  suppuration  followed,  during  which 
he  lost  a  great  quantity  of  the  brain  at  every 
dressing ;  at  the  end  of  eighteen  days  he 
died,  having  retained  his  faculties  to  the 
last.  When  the  head  was  opened,  the  por- 
tion of  brain  remaining  in  the  skull  did  not 

*  See  Kaslerii  on  Madness. 
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exceed  in  size  a  small  egg.  Nor  is  it  only 
after  the  destmctioa  of  the  superior  or  late- 
rar  parts  of  the  hrain,  that  the  powers  of 
thought  have  been  known  to  exist;  they 
have  survived  the  injury,  and  even  the  des- 
truction of  the  cerebellum,  and  of  the  basis 

M 

of  the  brain.  Haller "mentions  several  in- 
stances  of  scirrhus  affecting  the  cerebellum 
and'prodocing  death  without  previously  inju- 
ring the  faculties.  Morgani  gives  a  particu- 
lar account  of  a  fatal  scirrhus  of  the  cere- 

• 

bellum,  slow  in  its  progress,  not  affecting  the 
patient's  sense  till  the  last,  and  then  only  at 
intervals.'^  Dr.^Brunner  records  the  case  of 
a  blacksmith,  sixty-four  years  of  age,  a  hard 
drinker  and  an  industrious  workman,  who 
expired  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  having  passed 
the  morning  in  apparent  good  health.  On 
dissection,  the  whole  brain,  even  the  base  of 
it,  was  found  to  be  in  a  most  diseased  state, 
yet  his  faculties  had  never  been  impair ed,  and 
he  had  been  remarkably  acute  in  his  judg- 
ment* A  case  came  under  the  observation 
of  the  father  of  the  writer,  in  which  a  young 
man  received  a  pistol  ball  under  the  eye, 
which  passed  through  the  head,  and  shat- 
tered and  completely  separated  the  "  medul- 
la obloTigata"  from  the  base  of  the  brain. 
An  entire  bodily  paralysis  ensued  immedi- 
ately. The  sufferer  became^  insensible  to 
any  bodily  impression,  yet  his  mind  was 
clear  and  intelligent  until  death — a  space  of 
ten  or  fifteen  hours.  Bonnet,  in  a  patient 
who  died  after  an  illness  of  twelve  j-ears, 
^ihout  suffering  any  alienation  of  mind, 
found  the  whole  substance  of  the  brain  wa- 
tery and  so  soft  as  hardly  to  bear  the  knife. 
Tie  pineal  gland,  which  some  materialists 
had  made  the  thinking  part  of  the  brain,  has 
so  often  been  found  suppurated  or  petrified, 
or  destroyed  without  any  previous  affection 
of  the  mental  faculties,  that  it  has  been 
given  up  by  general  consent  as  unnecessary 
to  thought.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Ferriar  ad- 
dressed a  learned  paper  to  Dr.  Cooper,  of 
our  country,  containing  a  great  number  of 
cases  of  the  injury  and  destruction  of  every 
part  of  the  brain,  without  any  disturbance  of 
the  mind. 

Strong,  however,  as  are  these  facts  to  dis- 
prove the  identity  of  material  organization 

•  EdJn.  lUfiew,  No—,  1819. 


and  mind,  the  moral  or  metaphysical  argu- 
ments are  still  stronger. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that  the  sin- 
gular capacity  of  mind  to  recall  the  past  and 
anticipate  the  future — movements  so  utterl}^. 
unlike  or  inalogous  to  any  known  mere  or- 
ganic action — ^peculiarly  evinces  the  inde- 
pendence of  mind  on  the  material  organ. 
Matter  is  moulded  only  by  a  force  from  with- 
out, that  is  in  actual  and  present  contact. 
But  by  this  faculty  the  mind  can  go  back,  be- 
yond any  present  moving  force,  or  move  for- 
ward to  scenes,  in  which  it  never  actually 
existed,  or  from  which  its  organic  structure 
never  conceived  an  impression.  In  this  ca- 
pacity how  striking  is  that  unerring  wisdom 
and  associated  goodness,  which  have  made 
it,  at  once,  the  sting  of  guilt  and  the  source 
of  incalculable  enjoyments  of  virtue.  How 
much  does  old  age,  now  decrepid  and  feeble 
in  the  bodily  organs,  still  visibly  enjoy  in  the 
recollections  of  the  past.  How  invaluable 
to  the  good  are  these  treasures,  as  unim- 
paired now,  as  when  first  acquired. 

*'HaiI  Memory,  hail!  in  thy  cxhaustleBS  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treaaurea shine! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey! 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ! 
The  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer  visions  die, 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fairy  frost  work  melts  away ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour  7 
These  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight. 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light  j 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest, 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest!" 

Nor  are  the  enjoyments  of  Hope,  antici- 
pating the  future,  when  clouds  and  darkness 
overshadow  the  present,  less  in  value  to  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

"Auspicious  Hope!  in  thy  sweet  gardens  grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe  : 
Won  by  their  sweets,  in  nature's  languid  hour 
The  way-worn  pilgrim  seeks  thy  summer  bower ; 
There  as  the  wild  bee  marmurs  on  the  wing, 
What  peaceful  dreams  thy  handmaid  spirits  bring! 
With  thoe,  sweet  Hope!  resides  the  heavenly  light 
That  pours  remotest* rapture  on  the  sight; 
Thine  is  the  charm  of  life's  bewildered  way, 
That  calls  each  slumbering  passion  into  play. 
Waked  by  thy  touch,  I  see  the  sister  band 
On  tiptoe  watching,  start  at  thy  command  : 
And  fly  where'er  thy  mandate  bids  them  steer, 
To  pleasure's  path,  or  Glory's  bright  career!" 
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The  arguments  for  the  immateriality  and 
immortality  of  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man, 
drawn  from  his  capacity  for  continual  im- 
provement, and  from  the  moral  disturbances 
in  this  world,  are  not  in  the  least  or  remot- 
est degree  dependent  for  their  support,  and 
still  less  for  their  refutation,  on  any  branch 
of  physical  science.  These  are  too  familiar  to 
every  reflecting  mind  to  need  any  renewed 
statement.    They  have  struck  the  mind  of 
man  in  every  age,  and  in  every  condition 
of  his  mental  cultivation.     One  of  the  tragic 
poets  of   Greece  evidently  understood  the 
force  of  them,  when  he  speaks  of  the  soul 
of  man,  as  a  "  rvxv  iiSaaxaXoc;'  a  learning  na- 
ture— an  iipl proving  spirit.     Addison  forcibly 
and  delightfully  states  the  argument  from 
the  capacity  of  mind  for  continual  progress 
in  virtue  and  knowledge,  in  the  third  num- 
ber of   the  Spectator.      "  How,'*  says   he 
<<  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that 
the  soul,  which  is  capable  of  such  immense 
perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  improve- 
ments to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into 
nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created  ?  Are 
such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ?  A  brute 
arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  that  he  can 
never  pass :  in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the 
endowments  he  is  capable  of;  and,  were  he 
to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  he  is  at  present.    But  a  man 
can  never  take  in  his  full  measure  of  knowl- 
edge, has  not  time  to  subdue  his  passions, 
establish  his  soul  in  virtue  and  come  up  to 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is 
hurried  off  the  stage.     Would  an  infinitely 
wise  Being  make  such  glorious  creatures  for 
so  mean  a  purpose  ?     Can  He  delight  in  the 
production  of   such   abortive  intelligences, 
such  short  lived  reasonable  beings  ?    Would 
he  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exert- 
ed, capacities  that  are  never  to  be  gratified  ? 
How  can  we  find  that  wisdom  which  shines 
through  all  his  works,  in  the  formation  of 
man,  without  looking  on  this  world  as  only 
a  nursery  for  the  next,  and  believing  that 
the  several  generations  of  rational  creatures 
which  rise  up  and  disappear  in  such  quick 
succession,  are  only  to  receive  their  first  ru- 
diments of  existence  here,  and  afterwards 
to  be  transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  clime, 
where  they  may  spread  and  flourish  to  all 
•temity." 


The  philosophic  poet  Akenside  has  touch- 
ed the  same  subject  in  his  nervous  and  state- 
ly verse : 

"  Sft>',  why  wan  man  so  eirineatly  niaed 
Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordained 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  hif  pierciai;  eye 
With  tboughia  beyond  the  limiCB  of  hie  frminel 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  aend  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers 
Aa  on  a  boundleaa  theatre  to  mn 
The  great  careei  of  juitice;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds : 
To  chafie  each  partial  purpose  from  his  Sreapt : 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain 
To  hold  his  course  ua&ltering,  while  the  Toiee 
Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 
Th'  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  !^* 

How  inconsistent  are  such  views  with  the 
doctrines  of  Materialism?  How  do  these 
doctrines  degrade  the  nature  and  repress  the 
aspirations  of  the  generous  mind  ? 

But  Materialism  does  not  stop  her  course 
of  assumed  research  with  Physiology.  It 
has  endeavored  to  bring  facts  and  principles 
from  Natural  History.  A  recent  and  reck* 
less  attempt  has  been  made  by  one  of  its  ad- 
vocates to  enlist  the  facts  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  world  and  of  man,  in  the 
cheerless  cause  of  Materialism.  The  at- 
tempt we  refer  to  is  a  work  styled  ''  Vesti- 
ges of  Creation,"  in  which  it  is  seriously 
maintained  that  matter  is  endued  vnih  an  in- 
herent principle  of  development  which  in  pro- 
ffress  of  time,  from  its  most  inert  and  crude 
atomic  state  has,  at  length,  developed  itself  in- 
to the  intellect  of  man.  In  this  pr<^ess  of 
development,  the  brain  of  a  fish  has  become 
that  of  a  wan,  with  all  its  wondrous  facul- 
ties ;  that  is,  that  the  brain  of  some  minnow 
has  been  developing  itself  for  successive 
ages,  until  at  last,  it  developed  itself  into 
the  brain  or  intellect  (for  they  are  the  same 
in  this  theory)  of  Daniel  Webster ! !  But 
this  absurdity  is  not  enough.  It  is  stated  a$ 
a  fact  (in  the  Vestiges  of  Creation)  4hat 
chemists  have  by  means  of  electricity, 
brought  to  act  on  certain  animals  substances 
produced  a  living,  animaied  being^^^  reai 
living  animal,  which,  no  doubt,  will  begin 
the  course  of  developement.  till  it  become» 
a  second  Newton  or  Milton.  In  other  wa^d^. 
that  man,  himself  matter,  has  tlie  power  to 
CREATE  LIFE  ! !  Thus,  by  a  deceptive  state- 
ment of  a  pretended  fact,  the  author  of  the 
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work  alluded  to,**  has  impiously  attempted 
to  snatch  creative  energy  from  the  hand  of 
the  Infinite  One,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hand 
of  the  creature  man. 

This  attempt  is  worthy  of  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  those  who,  in  infidel  France, 
placed  the  bust  of  Marat  on  the  altar  of  God. 
This  work  which  has  been  eagerly  read  by 
multitudes  and  has  passed  into  two  or  three 
editions,  has  been  instrumental  in  misleading 
the  minds  of  many,  especially  the  young 
aod  unsuspecting.  It  has, .  however,  been 
thoroughly  exposed  by  the  late  Prof.  D— , 
now  alas  I  lost  to  the  cause  of  science.  Its 
principal  assumption  has  been  shown  to  be 
false  by  the  learned  Anstead,  of  England,  in 
his  work,  Remains  of  the  Ancient  World. 

But  Materialism  has  ascended  from  earth 
to  the  skies,  in  order  to  exalt  matter ;  in 
other  words,  to  make  matter  by  its  own  tn* 
hereiU  laws,  irrespective  of  the  will  and  cre- 
ative power  of  a  great  First  Intelligent  Cause, 
create  those  glorious  spheres,  which  **  wheel 
oashaken  through  the  void  immense."     La 
Place  accounts  for  their  formation  and  mo- 
tions on  the  mere  laws  of  matter.    Atoms 
of  matter  floating  in  space,  became  by  naiu- 
ral  causes  condensed  ;  then  become  the  sub: 
jects  of  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  (two  oppo- 
site forces  with  mind  or  intelligence  or  de- 
sign) begin  to  revolve,  and  thus  we  have  the 
wonderful  systems  of  "  Planets,  Stars,  and 
adamantine  spheres."     fiut  this  great  Phi- 
losopher is  altogether  too  philosophic  to  en- 
quire or  explain,  whence  his  matter  came-^^ 
vkenee  it  received  its  laws,  by  which  it  ac- 
complishes such  wonders.     Indeed,  he  ex- 
pressly says,    ''  that  the   supposition   of  a 
great  and  infinitely  wise  First  Cause,  is  un- 
necessary."    How  true   is  the   remark  of 
Voung,  in  his  pathetic  account  of  the  skep- 
tic Altamont,  "  a  man  though  possessed  of 
the  talents  of  an  angel,  may  yet  be  a  fool." 
The  nebulous  theory  of  La  Place,  has  been 
completely  overthrown  by  the  vigorous  mind 
of  Whewell,  in  his  astronomical  tract  in  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises— another  instance  of 
iofallible  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  when 
the  one  is  exalted  into  rivalrv  with  the  other. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  th&  world,  if 
the  advocates  of  Materialism,    had   ended 

'The  aatbor  o(  the  Vitstigea  is  suppoi^cd  to  be  Robert 
Ch&idben,  au»unt  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal. 


their  lucubrations  in  the  regions  of  Science. 
But  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  do  so,  for  they 
have  pushed  their  theories  into  the  limits  of 
morals  and  religion.    The  school  of  the  mod- 
ern Philosophical  Necessitarians  of  England, 
deny  the  existence  of  any  principle  in  man, 
than  what  results  from  his  corporeal  organi- 
zation.   They   deny  the  existence  of  the 
spirit  in  the  human  nature.     It  immediately 
followed,  that  as  man   was   but  organized 
matter,  he  must  be  subject  to  a  principle  of 
necessary  motion,  like  the  matter  of  which 
he  was  solely  composed  ;  and  hence  legiti- 
mately followed,  that  man  was  the  creature 
of  external  circumstances,  and  was  necessa' 
riiy  determined    by   them   in  his   actions. 
Now,  if  a  man  be  necessitated  to  act  as  he 
does,  it  requires  no  acuteness  to  perceive, 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  responsible  being  and 
cannot  justly  be  held  accountable   for  his 
conduct.     The  sole  excitements  to  virtuous 
actions,  according  to  Belsham.  the  former 
leader  of  this  school,  spring  "from  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  men  are  placed,  and  to 
the  impressions  to  which  they  are  exposed." 
That  is,  as  he  teaches,  all  being  equally  the 
result  of  a  necessary  operation  of  physical 
impressions,  the  religious  tendency,  as  well 
as  its  opposite,  naturally  arising  out  of  a  cer- 
tain "state  of  the  brain."     These  are  bis 
very  words.     "Again,"  says  Belsham,  "  the 
only  difference  between  the   most  virtuous 
and  the  most  vicious  person  is,  that  the  for- 
mer was  placed  in  circumstances  and  was 
exposed  to  impressions,  which  generated  vir- 
tuous habits  and  aifections ;  and  the  latter  in 
circumstances,  by  which  vicious  principles 
and  dispositions  were  produced;"  the  one 
so  circumstanced  that  he  must  unavoidably 
calculate  right ;  the  other  so  circumstanced 
that  he  must  unavoidably  calculate  wrong ! 
Who  but  sees,  that  if  such  opinions  and  be- 
lief could  be  made  general  and  popular,  so- 
ciety itself  would  be  sapped  at  its  founda- 
tions. 

The  efiects  of  Material  Philosoph}',  have 
always  been  the  same,  on  individual  and  na- 
tional character.  Ancient  and  modern  times 
bear  testimony  coincident  and  alike  on  this 
subject.  Polybius,  the  most  accurate  and 
philosophical  observer  of  the  ancient  histo- 
rians, observes,  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
Material  Philosophy  of  Epicurus,  in  Greece 
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and  Rome,  changed  the  character  of  the 
people  of  those  countries.  It  made  the  pol- 
ished Greeks  universally  selfish  and  perfidi- 
ous, and  the  stern  Romans  universally  fero- 
cious. It  was  not  until  the  principles  of  £p-  \ 
icurus  prevailed,  that  the  term  *'  Graco 
fides'^  became  a  bye  word  for  fraud  and  de- 
ception ;  and  that  the  awful  massacres  and 
slaughter  of  the  Sullan  and  Marian  factions, 
were  known  in  Rome.  Every  one  knows, 
that  the  Encyclopoedists  and  other  writers  of 
France,  who  prepared  its  people  to  laugh  to 
scorn  all  religions  and  moralties  and  beliefs, 
unceasingly  spread  the  ideas,  that  man  was 
nothing  more  than  organized  matter ;  that  he 
was  the  creature  of  circumstances,  during 
life,  and  wholly  and  forever  perished  at 
death.  What,  then,  was  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  first  French  Revolution  ?  Fe- 
rocious barbarity  and  unpitying  destruction 
of  human  life.  Language  cannot  describe, 
and  history  has  not  been  able,  therefore, 
adequately  to  record  the  horrors  and  feroci- 
ties of  that  event.  What  but  the  iron  arm 
of  military  rule  now  keeps  down  the  infidel 
and  material  Socialism  of  France  !  That  the 
spirit  and  character  of  its  principles  are  the 
same  with  those  which  formerly  produced  so 
much  misery  and  carnage  in  that  country,  is 
acknowledged  by  all. 

Let  one  project,  originated  during  the  last 
few  years,  suffice  to  prove  it.  The  ancient 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve  was,  in  the  first 
Revolution  changed  into  a  Pantheon,  and 
decorated  after  the  heathen  manner  of  an- 
cient Athens.  In  its  vaults  were  placed  the 
bodies  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  and  also  of 
Mirabeau  and  Marat — fit  relic:^  for  its  dark 
abodes!  After  the  Restoration,  it  was  re- 
converted into  a  Romish  Church.  Again 
was  this  Church  transformed  into  a  Panthe- 
on, by  order  of  the  French  Government. 
Mons.  Ledru  Rollin,  formed  the  idea  of  con- 
verting the  Pantheon,  agreeable  to  its  name 
into  an  idol  temple.  A  celebrated  Artist 
named  Chenevard  was  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  project.  The  plan  of  the 
artist  is  fully  stated  in  the  published  account, 
from  which  we  condense  the  following. 
'*  Men  of  all  nations  and  ages  may  enter 
that  temple,  the' Pintheon,  and  find  there  the 
object  of  their  worship."  The  Chaldean,  his 
Star :    tbt)  /Egyptian,  his  Tsis   and   Osiris ; 


the  Indian,  his  Brama,  with  all  his  Avatars : 
the  Hebrew,  Jehovah  ;  the  Persian,  bis  Or- 
muzd  and  Ahriman  ;  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man, Olympus,  with  a  full  compliment  of 
Gods ;  the  Christian,  his  Christ,  eighteen 
times  glorified  ;  the  Northern  barbarian,  bis 
gods  shivering  beneath  polar  snows;  the 
Mahometan,  who  hates  images,  his  Prophet, 
with  his  face  veiled  by  a  flame  ;  the  Druse, 
his  Calif-Hakeen,  with  his  azure  eyes  aAd 
lion  mask.  The  chief  idol  of  this  Pantheis- 
tic temple,  may  l>e  thus  described ;  in  the 
centre,  the  Brahmin  Cow  is  rearing,  with 
her  full  face  turned  upon  you,  her  Vntt^ 
drawn  in  under  her  dewlaps,  ruminating  on 
some  thought  of  cosmogony.  On  the  right, 
the  Persian  Griffin,  with  long  claws  and  sha- 
king wing,  seems  to  guard  a  treasure ;  while 
on  the  left,  the  Chaldean  Sphynx  makes  a 
mock  of  eternity  by  her  granite  dreams.  On 
the  backs  of  these  three  beasts,  soldered  to- 
gether, rests  the  Egyptian  Ship,  the  mysti- 
cal Bari,  which  ferries  the  souls  across. 
The  Ship  carries  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
which  is  itself  surrounded  by  a  Ciborium, 
containing  the  Host  amid  glittering  rajs. 
This  symbol,  executed  in  red  granite,  is  to 
be  repeated  at  the  farther  end  of  the  temple, 
and  to  stand  in  the  place  of  an  altar,  under 
a  dome  of  twelve  columns,  supporting  a 
frieze  with  twelve  compartments,  where  the 
Olympian  Gods  will  be  sculptured  in  bcO'Te- 
lief. 

By  this  monument,  compounded  of  the 
symbols  of  all  the  modes  of  worship,  fused 
together,  Chenevard  wished  to  denote  that 
all  religions  are  but  different  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  idea^  and  that  seen  from  a  cer- 
tain elevation^  their  forms  must  be  indifferent. 
"  It  is  the  Word,  the  great  Pan  that  human- 
ity adores  under  a  multitude  of  pseudonyn- 
ous  characters.  All  the  names  of  the  Dei- 
ties, are  but  epithets  of  the  Litany  of  that 
one,  universal  and  eternal  God,  the  Word 
floating  in  light,  that  is  the  supreme  ruling 
intelligence,  of  which  every  animate  crea- 
ture contains  a  portion,  and  which  man  alone 
bears  unconsciously  in  his  mind  and  heart. 
Thus  he  has  made  an  idol,  that  is,  a  plastic 
image,  which  every  body  may  worship,  for 
it  contains  the  worship  of  each  with  its  ge- 
nealogy. Such  it  behoved  the  High  Altar 
of  a  Pantheistic  Temple  to  be ;  for  the  mis- 
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sion  of  Pantheism  is,  to  absorb  in  its  vast 
bosom  all  ideas  and  forms,  ft  excludes  no 
religion  but  assimilates  them  all."  What 
mind  of  common  sense  but  must  treat  this 
ineffable  jargon  with  scorn  and  contempt! 

Such,  then,  are  the  doctrines  and  the  ten- 
dencies of  Materialism  on  the  character  of 
individuals  and  nations.  They  confound  the 
truths  of  science  and  of  morals,  they  dete- 
riorate individual  and  national  character ; 
they  lower  the  aims  and  repress  the  aspira- 
tions of  man  :  lessen  the  value  of  the  pres- 
ent by  throwing  clouds  and  darkness  on  the 
(uture  ;  rob  man  of  his  most  effectual  conso- 
lations in  seasons  of  misfortune  and  sorrow, 
by  interrupting  the  light  which  Christianity 
•^heds  on  the  gloom  of  the  grave  ;  brings 
down  man  to  the  end  and  value  of  the  brutes 
by  degrading  his  nature  to  their  level,  and 
terminating  his  existence  with  theiis. 


■*T  here  live,  alas !  of  heaven  directed  mieu, 
Of  cultured  sou],  and  sapient  eye  serene, 
Who  hail  thee,  Man !  the  pilgrim  of  a  day,    . 
Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay. 
Frail  as  the  leaf  in  Autumn's  yellow  bower, 
l^nn'm  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  tbo  flower ; 
A  rriendless  slave,  a  child  without  a  sire. 
Whose  mortal  life,  and  momentary  fire, 
Ughts  to  the  grave  his  chance-created  form. 
As  ocean- wrecks  illuminate  the  storm  ; 
And  when  the  gun^s  tremendous  flash  is  o'er, 
To-niijht  and  silence  sink  for  evermore! 

Are  the^e  the  pompous  tidings  ye  proclaim, 
Uf  hts  of  the  world,  and  deini-gods  of  Fame  1 
l^  \\m  your  triumph — this  yuiir  proud  applause, 
C'hildren  of  Truth,  and  champions  of  her  cause  7 
For  ihis  has  Science  searched,  on  weary  wing, 
Bv  shore  and  sea— each  mute  and  living  thing ! 
Ah,  mrl  tbelaurcrd  wreath  that  Murder  rears, 
Blood-nursed,  and  watered  by  the  widow's  tears, 
Seems  not  eo  foul,  so  tainted,  and  so  dread, 
A<i  waves  the  night-shade  round  the  skeptic's  head. 
Wliai  is  the  bigot't^  torch,  the  tyrant^s  chain  ? 
I  smile  on  death,  if  Ileaven-ward  hopk  remain! 
Bui  if  the  warring  winds  of  Nature's  strife 
Be  all  the  faithless  charter  of  my  life, 
I'*  chance  awaked,  inexorable  Power, 
f  liij  frail  and  feverish  being  of  an  hour ; 
Docmed  o*er  the  world's  precarious  scene  to  sweep, 
Hwift  Bd  the  tempest  travels  on  the  deep. 
To  know  Delight  but  by  her  parting  smile, 
AiiJ  toil,  and  wish,  and  weep  a  little  while  ; 
I'kfti  mcltj  ye  elements^  tJiat  formed  in  vain^ 
Uis  troubled  puUe  and  ttUionary  brain! 
fade  ye  wild  floicer*,  memorialt  of  my  iloom, 
Ivi  &vtl\  ye  Mtnrs  that  light  me  to  the  tomb."* 

But  are  such  the  fortunes  of  our  race  ? 
^^:  no!  Revelation  positively  assures  us 
Jhat  not  all  of  man  shall  perish  like  the  flow- 
^T>  of  Spring,  nor  wither  forever,  as  the 
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sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  Autumn.  It  assures 
us  that  there  is  a  life,  a  never  ending  life 
beyond  the  present,  that  there  is  a  soul 
within  us  which  can  live  distinct  from  the 
body,  and  which  will  live  when  the  body 
shall  have  mouldered  into  dust.  It  tells  us 
that  there  will  be  a  dav  of  resurrection  and 
of  judgment,  a  day  when  justice  will  reign 
triumphant  and  all  righteousness  be  fufilled. 
Here  we  have  no  crude  speculations,  no  ill- 
digested  theories  of  self-styled  philosophers ; 
but  the  sure  word  of  God  himself,  confirm- 
our   belief,   elevating    our   hopes,   and 
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teaching  us  the  true  end  and  destiny  of  our 
being. 

It  is  no  less  truth  than  poetry  ;  that 

The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  lire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky  ; 
The  soul,  immortal  as  Ut  Sire^ 
Can  >*EVCR  DIE. 
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THE   LATIN   HYMNS, 
"  DIES  mJFJ'  AND  **  STABAT  MATER/' 

[To  many  readers  these  noble  old  Hymns  may  ho  so 
familiar  that  translations  of  them  at  this  late  day  may 
seem  rather  a  work  of  supererogation ;  particularly  as 
one  of  them  ("  Dies  Irx")  has  frequently  i)een  put  into 
English.  Yet  as  they  are  nut  generally  accessible,  it  is 
hoped  they  may  not  be  unacceptable  here.  The  transla- 
tor only  claims  for  the  present  versions,  close  literalness 
of  rendering,  except  where  it  will  be  observed  that  liber- 
ty has  been  taken  so  to  modify  the  Popish  features  of  the 
**  Siabat  Mater ^^^  as  to  make  it  unobjectionable  to  Prot- 
estant readers.] 

Lexington^  Vo. 

DIES  IR^.* 

Dies  ire,  dies  ilia! 

Solvet  Bceclum  in  flavilla, — 

Teste'David,  cum  Sybilla. 

QuantuB  tremor  est  futurua, 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cuncta  stride  discussurus! 

Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionura, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  Blupebit.  et  natura 
Cum  resurget  creatura, 
Judicante  responsura. 

*Tbe  supposed  author  of  this  Ilymn  is  Tkcmai  de  Ce- 
lano,  an  Italian,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 
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Librr  Fciiptus  proferctur. 
In  quo  totum  rontinctur, 
I'nrlr  niiindii?  judicctur. 

Judex  er^o  rur»  .^cdcbit, 
Quidquid  latct,  apparcbit : 
.Nil  inulttim  rctnanebit. 

tiujd  sum  n)i.<er  tunc  dictuius  ? 
(^lueiii  pntronuin  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  ju?tns  sit  pccurus  ? 

Kex  trcmcudic  majpstalirf  I 
Qui  salvaiido?  salvas  gmlis, — 
Snlva  me,  foiis  pictnti.': ! 

Rccordare. Jc^u  pie! 
Quod  sum  cau^a  tua  viir, 
Me  mc  perdas  ilia  die ! 

(|ua*rciis  me,  scdisti  lasj^ns, 
Redomisii,  crucem  passu? : 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cni^suf. 

Juste  Judex  ultionii^! 
Donum  fac  re  mission  is 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tanquam  rcuis : 
Culpa  rubet  vuhus  meus: 
Sapplicanti  j)arce,  Deus  ! 

<lui  Marinm  ubsolviKti, 
Et  latronem  cxaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedifti. 

iVeces  meie  non  sunt  digna- ; 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benignc, 
Ne  percnni  crcmcr  igne. 

Inter  ove:?  locum  jira-sta, 
Et  ab  bccdis  mc  tsequeptrn, 
Statucns  in  parte  dcxtro. 

Confutatis  uialcdicti^, 
Flammi.«i  acribus  addicti>, 
Voca  me  cwm  benedictis. 

Oro  5uppirx  ot  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 
Amen  I 


TRANSLVTION. 

Oh!  that  day — ibat  day  of  ire  ' 
Earth  shall  be  dissolved  in  iirc, 
Witness  JSccrs'  and  David'.<  lyre. 

Wliai  will  be  th^  tribiiliiiinn, 

When  the  Jud^c  shall  take  his  iinlioii 

For  the  strict  examination  ! 

When  the  trumpet's  awful  thunder, 
Spreading  realms  sepulchral  under 
Rids  all  to  his  throne  in  wonder. 

Death  and  nature  will  be  quaking, 
When  creation  is  awaking — 
To  ihc  Judge  its  answer  makin< 


Holdini:  all  within  its  coIumD, 
For  the  world's  adjudgment  solemn. 

When  the  Judge  shall  thus  be  seated, 
Secret  things  shall  be  repeated — 
Vengeance  unto  all  be  meted. 

What  shall  I,  a  wretch  be  Faying  1 
Unto  what  protector  praying  ? 
When  the  just  are  fear  betraying  ? 

King  of  wondrous  exultation, 
Who  doft  sare  with  tree  aalvatior.— 
Save  me,  source  of  all  compassion  1 

Sec,  blest  Jesus!  me,  the  occasion 
Of  thy  life's  humiliation  ; 
Grant  me,  in  that  day,  salvation! 

Seeking  n)e,  thy  worn  steps  hasted ; 
Death  thou  on  the  cross  hast  lasted ; 
Let  such  travail  not  be  wasted. 

Judge  most  just  in  execution! 
Give  the  boon  of  absolution, 
Ere  the  day  of  retribution. 

Even  now  arraigned  I'm  sighing ; 
Conscious^guilt  my  cheek  i's  dyeing- 
Spare,  oh  !  (iod!  thy  suppliant  crying. 

Thou,  who  Mary  hast  forgiven — 
Thou,  who  hast  the  robber  shriren, 
Grant  me  also,  hope  oi  heaven. 

Valueless  is  each  petition  ; 
Holy  one,  make  full  remission, 
Lest  I  burn  in  deep  perdition. 

Midst  the  ^heep  a  place  provide  me; 
From  the  goats  securely  hide  me; 
Unto  thine  own  right  hand  guide  mc. 

When  the  cur.<dd  unacquitted. 
Are  to  penal  flames  committed, 
Call  me  with  the  blest  invited. 

Bowed  and  humble  I  implore  thee, 
With  my  heart  in  du^t  before  thee; 
I<e.ad  me  to  thy  fmal  glory. 
Amen! 


'^' 


Oped  shall  be  the  written  volume, 


STABAT  MATER.* 

Stabat  Mater  dolorosa, 
Juxta  crucem  leery mosa, 

Dum  pendebat  Alius ; 
CujuB  animam  gementem, 
Contristatani  tt  dolentcm, 

Pertransivit  gladius. 

O!  quam  trisiis  et  afHicta 
Fuit  ilia  benedicta 

Mater  unigeniti! 
Quoe  mcerebat,  et  dolebat, 
Et  tremcbat,  cum  videbat 

Natl  pa^nas  inclyti. 

(^uis  est  homo  qui  non  fleret, 
Chriffti  matrem  si  videret, 

•  Written  by  Jacobus  de  Benedictif*,  a  Franciscan  friV' 
who  died  in  Italy  in  the  year  1306. 
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In  taato  supplicio  t 
Qaif  posMt  non  contriaUri 
Piam  matrem  cootemplari 

DolenMDi  com  filio  1 

Pro  peccBtU  suae  gentla 
Vidii  Jeeum  ia  torsientif, 

Etfla^llissubdituiD! 
Vidit  SDuro  dulcem  natam, 
Norienteui  desolatum, 

Domemisit  spiritum! 

£j&  Mat«r,  fons  ainoris ! 
Me  KDtire  vim  doloris 

Fac,  ut  tecum  lugeam  : 
Fftc  nt  ardeat  cor  meum 
In  aniando  Christum  Ddum, 

Ut  sibi  complaceam. 

Sancta  Mater!  iatud  agas, 
Cruci£zi  figc  plapiaa  ^ 

Cordi  meo  valide : 
Tui  nati  vulnerati, 
Tam  dignati  pro  me  pati, 

Penas  mecurn  divide. 

Fac  me  vere  tecum  flere, 
Cfucifixo  condolere, 

Donee  ego  vixero  : 
Jaxta  cnicem  tecum  stare. 
Tc  libenter  soclare    , 

In  planctu  dcc>idero. 

Virgo  virgiuum  prccclara, 
Mibi  jam  non  «is  amara. 

Fac  me  tecum  plangere  : 
Fac  at  ponem  Cbristi  mortem, 
Passionis  fac  consorteiii, 

Et  plagas  recolcrc. 

Fac  me  cruce  custodiri, 
llorte  Cbristi  praemuuire, 

Confoveri  gratia : 
Quande  corpus  morietur, 
Fac  at  aoimae  denetnr 

Paradisi  gloria. 


TRANSLATION. 

Near  the  cross  ber  vigil  keeping, 
Stood  the  mournrul  mother  weepiog, 

While  her  son  was  hanging  there  ; 
Throogh  whose  hosom  inly  groaning— 
Wrang  with  anguish — filled  with  moaning- 

Had  l>een  thru9t  the  cruel  Rpear. 

Oh!  bow  sad  and  desolated 
Was  that  ever-consecrated 

Mother  of  the  Only-one ! 
How  she  wept,  and  grieved,  and  trembled, 
When  she  saw  the  woes  assembled 

Thus  around  ber  glorious  son ! 

Whose  the  team  would  not  be  welling, 
Had  he  seen  her  bosom  swelliug 

With  an  agony  so  wild? 
Who  his  inward  grief  could  sniothar, 
Had  he  watched  this  loving  mother 

Sadly  sorrowing  with  her  child  ? 


For  his  peopU'a  sine  in  anguish 
She  beheld  the  Saviour  languish, 

And  endure  the  scourge's  sway  ; 
Saw  her  darling  one — her  only, 
Dying  in  desertion  lonely, 

As  he  breathed  his  soal  awav. 

Thou !  whence  love  its  source  doth  borrow  , 
Let  roe  feel  the  strength  of  sorrow. 

That  with  her  I  too  may  grieve  ; 
Let  my  heart  with  ardor  burning. 
Still  to  Chriist,  the  God,  be  turning, 

That  his  grace  I  may  receive. 


Iff 


Sacred  Spirit !  bind  the  hleedin* 
Wounds  the  Cnicified  is  pleading, 

Closely  to  this  heart  of  mine ; 
To  the  smitten  son,  whose  passion 
Merits  for  me  free  salvation, 

Let  mc  all  my  guilt  resign. 

May  I  weep  wiih  Mary  truly— 
With  the  Saviour  sorrow  dulv. 

Till  I  shall  revive  again  : 
Near  the  cross  with  her  abiding, 
Would  I  still  be  found  dividing 

Freely  with  her  all  her  pain. 

Thou  most  holy  Sanctitier! 
Who  wilt  scorn  not  my  desire, — 

Make  me  with  contrition  melt : 
Let  uic,  of  h'm  (loath  a  bearer, 
lu  his  suffering  too  a  sharer, 

Call  to  mind  tlie  strokes  he  fell. 

Hy  the  cross  uiuy  1  be  {guarded — 
By  the  death  of  Christ  be  warded — 

or  his  grace  have  full  supplies. 
When  the  cords  of  life  are  riven, 
May  my  f^pirit  thon  be  given 

To  iho  bliss  of  Paradi.-c  I 


FIRST  LOVE. 

Angeiiquc. 

And  ha  vc  you  fell  a  void  in  your  sick  heart. 
When  he  whose  honeyed  accents  and  sweet  words 
Have  held  your  loo  cnrupturM  senses  traur.'J — 
Wrapping  \our  soul  in  blissful  ecstasy  I 
Seeing  no  form  but  hU — hearinjr  no  voice  ! — 
When  he,  I  ?uy,  has  gouc — and  left  you  chill'd, 
As  if  thepun  had  shut  its  light  from  you — 
Then  have  you  felt  us  if  the  world  was  not  — 
As  if  your  wry  soul  Imd  lied  away 
With  him  whoso  eyes  urfi  \\iv  sole  oi!k>* 
That  form  vour  heavco! 


Fruncii»ca 


I  fear  'li<  Uvw  \ 


Aii^'^i'Htiiic. 
Wliv.  iht-i) — vciu  lu>e  I 


TLs  iipaniih  Maiden :  OLi  Fiay. 
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A  KINGDOM  MORTGAGED. 


SEQUEL   TO   "THE   LAST   DAYS  OF  OASTOX   PHXBUS. 


CHAPTER   X. 


ff 


THE  JESTER. 


The  baroQ  de  Lerac  had  alighted  at  the 
very  first  inn  which  presented  itself.  Thus 
when  the  travellers  entered  Clermont  they 
stopped  where  he  had  stopped.  Froissart 
showed  great  satisfaction  at  this  occurrence, 
and  when  the  travellers  set  out  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  not  for  Paris  but  for  Tours 
where  the  King  was,  the  chronicler  declared 
his  intention  of  waiting  until  the  baron  could 
ran  some  his  suit  from  the  adventurers,  with 
a  laudable  wish  not  to  leave  him  without  a 
companion  on  his  journey. 

The  Knights  then  continued  their  journey 
and  arrived  without  further  accident  at 
Tours.  As  they  entered  on  one  side,  an- 
other procession  appeared  at  the  opposite 
gate  glittering  with  velvet  and  gold  which 
approached  to  the  sound  of  clarions.  Sir 
Espaing  recognized  John  de  Montfort,  Duke 
of  Brittany. 

It  will  soon  be  seen  for  what  reason  he 
had  come  to  Tours.  The  knights  engaged 
their  lodgings  and  Sir  Espaing  de  Lyon  went 
to  the  Bishop'^  palace  to  demand  a  private 
audience  of  the  King. 

Charles  fixed  it  for  the  next  day. 

When  the  hour  appointed  for  the  purpose 
came,  the  two  knights  went  to  lay  the  Vis- 
count's remonstrances  before  the  king. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  various 
arguments  which  were  alleged  on  the  part  of 
the  Viscount,  going  to  prove  that  he,  King 
Charles,  had  no  just  right  to  the  country  of 
Foix.  When  they  had  finished,  Charles  re- 
plied that  no  doubt  the  Viscount's  remon- 
strances were  very  just,  if  his  own  rights 
were  founded  simply  on  the  non-payment  of 
a  mortgage,  "but,"  continued  the  King, 
"  Count  Gaston  died  without  heirs  by  mar- 
riage, hence  the  province  of  Foix  belongs 
to  the  kingdom  of  France.  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  the  Council ;  if  you  can  persuade 
them  of  the  justice  of  your  cause,  do  so 
Messieurs.  Meanwhile  I  shall  not  take  pos- 
session  of  the  province." 


Sir  Roger  wished  to  reply  to  this  argument 
advanced  by  the  King,  but  just  as  he  began, 
Espaing  who  considered  the  audience  mere- 
ly a  necessary  ceremony  and  of  no  real  iir- 
portance  drew  him  away  by  the  arm  and 
making  Charles  a  low  salute,  retired  with 
his  companion. 

When  they  were  gone  Charles  turned  to 
the  Duke  of  Berri,  who  together  with  Louis 
D'Orleans  and  Philip  of  Burgundy,  had  wit- 
nessed all,  and  said  to  him  : 

"  What  think  you  of  this  claim,  cousin :' 

''  I  think  your  own  is  just,"  said  the  duke. 

**  Oh,  and  on  what  grounds  ?" 

"  Remember  that  I  have  heard  the  reason> 
on  both  sides." 

*'0h,  you  have  other  reasons !" 

*' What  my  Lord?" 

"A  dislike  of  this  poor  viscount,'*  suld 
Charles  laughing. 

"  I  dislike  Messire  de  Chateaubon  ?  whv 
so!" 

"Ah  faith!  cousin,  because  he  opposed 
your  marriage  to  Madame  Jeanne  de  Bou- 
logne." 

"  He  oppose  it,"  said  the  duke  ironically. 

"And  he  was  quite  right,  your  lordship,' 
said  Orleans. 

"In  opposing  my  marriage?" 

"  Yes.  He  is  Madame's  kinsman,  and  he 
very  naturally  wished  to  keep  his  pretty 
cousin  so  young  and  inexperienced  from  the 
dangerous  air  of  the  court." 

The  duke  blushed  with  anger. 

"A  woman  of  true  virtue,"  said  he  in  a 
formal  tone,  "  only  appears  more  pure  and 
innocent  amidst  the  temptations  of  the  cap- 
ital." 

"Oh,"  groaned  a  voice,  and  Bonbon  the 
Jester  inserted  his  long  person  through  the 
half  open  door. 

His  long  turned  up  shoes  were  garnished 
with  bells,  an  entire  song  was  worked  io  gol- 
den thread  on  the  sleeves  and  back  of  hi.-: 
doublet,  and  on  his  head  in  place  of  the  fool\^ 
cap  was  perched  a  large  henin  with  enor- 
mous ears  and  two  horns,  which  issuing  out 
from  the  temples  curved  gracefully  back  like 
those  of  the  antelope. 

"  What  are  you  making  a  noise  there  for. 
fool  ?"  said  Charles,  "  and  whose  henin  bavr 
you  stolen  ?"    • 
The  fool  came  nearer  to  the  King. 
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'•  What  do  I  see,"  said  Charles,  "  Madame 
the  Duchess  de  Berri's  of  opal  velvet,  which 
she  wore  yesterday  ?" 

"The  same,  gossip,"  said  the  Jester. 

"  What,  this  was  given  you  by  Madame 
Jeanne  ?" 

"Indeed,  and  this  girdle  too  of  crimson 
silk." 

The  Duke  of  Berri  frowned.  He  thought 
the  Jester's  impudence  was  going  too  far. 

At  this  moment  Orleans  contrived  to  whis- 
per something  to  the  King.  The  duke  caught 
the  word  **  jealous."     He  turned  crimson. 

"Bonbon,"  said  Charles  laughing,  "you 
are  very  impudent  to  tell  me  such  a  story." 

*'  Impudent !  you  dont  believe  me  then  ?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Charles. 

'  Listen  then,  gossip,  and  you  shall  hear 
,ujt  how  it  happened.  '  Bonbon,'  said  she, 
'1<5  not  your  life  a  hard  one,  a  very  hard 
one?'" 

"Jeanne,"  I  replied — 

"Jeanne,"  exclaimed  Orleans,  *'you  said 
that?" 

"  Yes,"  but  listen  to  what  I  said.  •'  I  lead 
a  hard  life  indeed,"  I  answered,  "  a  very 
hard  life.  If  the  King  or  the  courtiers  are 
(luU,  if  all  are  devoured  with  ennui,  it  is 
'where  is  the  rascal  Bonbon,  where  is  the 
spotted  cat  who  is  fed  with  crumbs  from  the 
rojal  table  ?*  A  hard  life,  a  hard  life.  Then 
Jeanne  made  me  the  presents  which  your 
highness  see^." 

"And  you  wear  her  favors  openly,"  said 
Charles,  who  had  a  tinge  of  that  same  spirit 
of  malice  which  characterized  the  Duke  of 
Orleans. 

''  When  a  woman  turns  fool,  a  fool  may 
certainly  become  a  woman,"  said  the  Jester, 
pointing  to  his  head  piece. 

The  duke  bit  his  lip  until  it  bled  at  this 
insolence, 

"My faith,"  said  Charles,  too  good  hu- 
mored to  really  hurt  his  uncle's  feelings,  *'  if 
you  offend  our  cousin  of  Berri,  we  will  have 
you  well  whipped." 

"  Offend  his  highness,  olFend  his  high- 
ness !" 

"  Yes,  for  you  make  him  jealous." 
"  How,  I  make  him  jealous?" 
**  Did  you  not  speak  but  now  of  Madame's 
kindness  to  you  ?" 
•'  Of  Madame's  ?   No,  of  Mademoiselle's." 


"  Who  is  she  ?" 

'^  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  maid  of  Madame 
de  Berri.     Why  *tis  very  plain." 

'*  Oh,  and  these  are  from  the  maid  who 
receives  her  mistress's  worn  out  clothes." 

''  It  is  not  worn  out.  It  is  worth  three 
crowns.  I  shall  sell  it,  but  meanwhile  it 
shall  be  my  crown." 

And  Bonbon  glided  into  Charles'  scat  from 
which  he  had  risen. 

"  Come,"  said  the  King,  *'  get  up." 

"  No,  I  wish  to  be  king  for  a  short  time. 
The  throne  makes  the  king  and  I  am  not  the 
first  fool  who  has  occupied  one." 

"  How,"  said  Charles,  «'  and  meanwhile 
what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

**Be  my  jester,  Chariot,  turn  about." 

"Well*be  it  so,"  said  Charles  laughing. 
At  this  freak  Philip  of  Burgundy  turned  his 
earnest  countenance  towards  the  group.  He 
seemed  to  despise  joining  in  a  conversation 
so  frivolous. 

''  Bonbon,"  said  the  Jester,  taking  off  his 
enormous  headdress,  ^*  take  our  emblem  of 
royalty.  Now  we  are  as  little  as  our  sub- 
jects. The  crown  weighs  down  our  brows, 
take  it  in  keeping." 

**I  a  poor  Jester!" 

"  Deliver  it  then  to  one  of  our  royal  un- 
cles." 

•*  To  whom  ?  To  his  highness  of  Or- 
leans ?" 

"  Oh,  oh !  take  care.  Our  brother  of  Or- 
leans would  pawn  it  to  the  first  Jew  he  met 
to  sustain  his  extravagances." 

The  duke  laughed  heartily. 

"  To  Berri  then,"  said  Charles. 

''Oh,  oh,  take  care  I  He  would  give  it  to 
that  worthless  Jacques  Thibaut,  whose  as- 
cendancy is  so  great  that  his  highness  can 
refuse  him  nothing." 

The  duke  frowned. 

*'  To  Bourbon  or  Burgundy  then." 

''  Oh  gossip  to  Bourbon,  to  Bourbon,  his 
highness  of  Burgundy  would  put  it  on  his 
own  head." 

Philip  started  as  if  an  adder  had  bit  him, 
and  his  shaggy  brows  contracted  violently. 
Charles  looked  round,  he  had  become  calm. 

The  King  again  turned  to  Bonbon.     • 

"Speak  not,  good  fool,"  said  the  Jester 
with  great  dignity,  "  but  attend.  Bonbon  I 
believe  thou  -art  honest ;  Bonbon  I  believe 
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thou  art  loyal ;  Bonbon  I  believe  thou  lovest 
thy  King,  therefore  Bonbon  I  will  make  thy 
fortune." 

''  Thanks  for  the  hint,  I  shall  not  take  it," 
said  the  king  with  a  laugh. 

''  No  thanks  gossip,  no  thanks,  I  will  do  as 
I  say.  And  now  listen  to  me.  Our  brother 
of  Orleans  has  a  favorite — " 

"A  favorite?     Well." 

**  Named  Pierre  de  Craon  who  struck  me, 
you  that  is  to  say,"  added  the  Jester  correct- 
ing himself. 

"He  struck  me,  did  he  r" 

"  And  an  order  is  issued  for  his  arrest?" 

"How  is  this?" 

"Listen  and  you  will  hear.  Last  night 
our  brother  of  Orleans  went  forth  in  search 
of  adventures,  accompanied  by  'Pierre  de 
Craon."  The  Duke  became  grave.  "He  met 
with  a  young  woman  hastening  home  and 
attempted  to  stop  her.  She  fled.  The  duke 
and  De  Craon  followed  and  had  almost  over- 
taken her  when  the  way  was  suddenly  barred 
by  a  man  with  a  drawn  sword.  It  was  Mes- 
sire  the  constable  de  Clisson.  De  Craon 
reached  out  his  sword  and  wounded  him, 
Messire  Oliver  who  has  got  himself  the  name 
of  '  Butcher,'  struck  him  so  heavily  on  the 
head  with  his  sword  hilt  that  his  favorite- 
ship  measured  his  length  on  the  pavement. 
The  constable  then  would  have  slain  our 
brother  who  is  frowning  so,  but  he  cried  out, 
<  Hold,  I  am  the  duke  of  Orleans !" 

"  Is  this  true  duke  ?"  said  Charles. 
"  In  every  particular.' 

"  And  your  man  De  Craon  wounded  my 
constable." 

"Yes,  he  did  wound  him." 

"  Well  say'  to  him,"  said  the  kirtg  with 
a  frown,  "  that  when  he  draws  his  weapon 
against  Messire  Oliver  again  he  shall  sleep 
in  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  chatelet.  Do 
you  hear?" 

The  duke  turned  his  back  and  walked 
out  of  the  room  without  a  word.  Charles 
blushed  with  anger  and  made  two  steps  to- 
wards the  door.  He  was  arrested  by  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  who  said  to  him, 

"  Highness,  I  will  now  if  you  please  lay 
before  you  these  proposals  from  the  duke  of 
Brittany." 

"  Come  then,"  said  the  King.  | 


And  he  went  out,  followed  by  the  dukes 
and  the  Jester. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


JOHK  IV. 


When  the  Knights  of  Foix  went  to  laj 
their  case  before  the  King's  Council,  as 
Charles  had  recommended,  they  found  that 
body  impatiently  awaiting  the  attendance  of 
the  Duke  of  Brittany^ 

In  ten  minutes  a  great  noise  of  trumpets 
was  heard,  then  of  horsmen  dismounting,  and 
almost  immediately  the  Duke  entered. 

Behind  him  came  his  train,  or  rather  suite. 
John  de  Montfort  was  a  man  of  sixty,  tall, 
broad  shouldered  and  grey  bearded.  Hi^ 
complexion  was  ruddy  and  his  eyes  had  that 
calm  but  piercing  expression  which  charac- 
terizes all  great  generals. 

Instead  of  a  formal  accusation  to  be  read 
by  the  clerk,  which  would  place  the  Duke  in 
the  aspect  of  a  common  criminal,  the  lords 
of  the  counsel  by  a  simultaneous  movement 
rose  up  and  saluted  him. 

Then  La  Riviere  said  to  him, 

"  My  Lord  what  I  am  about  to  say,  1  say 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France  your 
liege  lord,  who  has  summoned  you  hither  to 
reply  to  certain  charges  which  have  been 
preferred  against  you." 

"Yes,  the  King  is  my  liege  Lord,  Mes- 
sire," said  the  Duke,  "proceed." 

"You  are  charged  with  stamping  golden 
coins  in  your  duchy,  which  no  vassal  has  the 
power  to  do.     Is  the  accusation  just  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  coin  golden  crowns  because  it  t^ 
impossible  for  me  to  have  it  done  elsewhere. 
I  have  sent  my  gold  to  Tours  and  Paris  al- 
ternately, and  in  consequence  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  I  ask  you  Messire  Jean  de  Moo- 
taign  grand  master  of  finance.  You  blush ! 
ah  I  ah!  I  wish  for  no  better  proof,  yoa  have 
betrayed  yourself,  my  Lord  superintendent 
of  the  mint  of  Paris.  And  even  if  it  wa5 
safe  Sire  de  La  Riviere  to  have  my  crowns 
coined  at  the  King's  mint,  am  I  to  send  to 
Paris  whenever  I  want  a  few  thousand  ?  i 
have  the  power  to  coin  copper,  black  money, 
why  not  also  gold  ?    Answer  me." 

"Because,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  La 
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Riviere  meeting  the  Dube's  haughty  look 
with  one  as  steady,  *' because  you  are  the 
vassal  of  France  and  vassals  have  not  the 
power  you  usurp." 

"  Vassals,"  said  the  Duke,  who  seemed  to 
writhe  at  every  repetition  of  this  word. 
"  Brittany  you  know  well,  Sir  Counsellor,  is 
no  ordinary  province,  I  am  no  ordinary  vas- 
sal, fiah,  this  is  childish.  Proceed,  proceed 
Messire." 

"  You  are  farther  known  to  have  driven 
away  the  prelates  who  came  to  your  duchy 
with  bulls  from  pope  Clement"— 

"God's  death,  he  is  not  pope,"  exclaimed 
the  Duke. 

"And  when  the  King's  officers,"  contin- 
ued La  Riviere,  "  brought  writs  of  summons 
to  Brittany,  you  were  not  to  be  spoken 
with." 

"And  how  sir  did  that  happen  ?" 

"  They  were  directed  to  one  castle  ;  you 
had  gone  to  another  to  avoid  them." 

"And  am  I  not  to  visit  my  difierent  cha- 
teaax,  am  I  to  confine  myself  to  one  alone  ? 
On  my  word  this  parliament  will  order  me 
next  to  surrender  myself  their  prisoner. 
They  set  no  bounds  to  their  arrogance." 

"You  are  a  vassal,  you  have  disobeyed 
this  summons" — 

The  Duke's  rage  rose  like  the  sea. 

"  Sire  Bereau  de  la  Riviere,"  he  said  in- 
terrupting the  counsellor  and  fixing  on  him 
a  look  of  deep  resentment,  **you  ought  to 
bow,  and  if  you  do  not  know  you  should 
ieam  that  Brittany  which  has  saved  the  mon- 
archy more  than  once,  is  not  a  common  pro- 
vince to  be  governed  by  your  parliament  or 
scourged  by  your  Dukes  of  Berri  and  Or- 
leans as  Languedoc  was  scourged.  You 
should  know  that  I,  John  de  Montfort,  /am  no 
weak  burger  to  allow  my  rights  to  be  inva- 
ded, that  my  province  can  very  well  be  gov- 
erned without  any  aid  from  the  parliament. 
If  any  one  is  dissatisfied  why  then  let  him 
appeal." 

"  It  has  been  done.  You  have  evaded  the 
TOts  of  summons." 

"Sdeath  Messire,  have  I  not  explained 
that?" 

*'  You  have  denied  in  words  the  parlia- 
ment's authority." 
"  Who  brings  such  a  charge." 
' '  Your  personal  attendants.' '    - 


"  And  I  am  to  be  declared  a  criminal  on 
the  oath  of  some  dog  whom  I  have  whipped 
from  my  door  and  who  takes  this  occasion  to 
revenge  himself.  Ah  but,"  continued  the 
Duke,  *'  listen  and  you  will  hear  what  I  did 
say.  I  said  and  I  repeat  that  when  at  Paris 
I  could  never  obtain  justice,  my  affairs  were 
delayed,  then  decided  to  my  prejudice  ;  and 
why?  Because  my  enemies  govern  this 
parliament,  because  Oliver  de  Clisson  my 
mortal  enemy  is  at  their  head,  because  you 
yourselves,  my  Lords  of  the  council,  have 
refused  me  my  rights  for  the  bribes  which 
you  received  and  are  about  to  do  so  again." 

Some  of  the  counsel  turned  red  with  an- 
ger, others  quailed  before  the  Duke's  glance 
of  fire. 

La  Riviere  alone  was  perfectly  calm. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  said,  "  you  came  here  to 
answer  certain  charges  of  rebellion,  not  to 
speak  of  your  hatred  to  the  constable  de 
Clisson  or  to  insult  the  council.  Let  us  re- 
turn if  you  please.  Your  answers  are  taken 
down  by  the  clerk  and  it  only  remains  to  say 
what  the  final  charge  consists  of.  You  re- 
ceive it  is  said  the  absolute  oath  of  your  vas- 
sals without  reservation.  Do  you  acknowl- 
edge the  truth  of  this  accusation?" 

*•  Yes !  what  do  you  make  of  it  ?" 


*'  Treason  !"  said  La  Riviere  risinir 


up. 


"Treason!"  repeated  the  duke  while  an 
angry  flush  overspread  his  countenance. 

The  council  rose  up  around  La  Riviere 
who  was  about  to  proceed  when  a  great  stir 
was  seen  at  the  door,  the  crowd  opened  and 
two  ushers  were  heard  crying,  "  Make  way 
for  the  King." 


CHAPTER    XII. 
THE    LORD   AND   IIIS   VASSAL. 

Charles  VL  saluted  all  with  a  smile,  but 
this  smile  disappeared  when  he  perceived 
the  flushed  and  angry  faces  of  the  council- 
lors who  had  not  yet  recovered  their  equa-' 
nimity  ailter  the  Duke's  insulting  accusation. 

*'  Ah,  what  has  happened  Sire  de  la  Rivi- 
ere," said  Charles,  "  it  seems  that  your  col- 
leagues have  taken  exception  at  something 
said  by  our  cousin  of  Brittany  ?" 

"Not  so,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  council- 
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lor ;  "  and  if  you  will  pay  more  attention 
your  highness  will  perceive  that  the  Duke 
and  his  suite  are  those  who  knit  their  bro\ys." 

"  At  what?"  asked  the  King.  ' 

''  At  hearing  the  truth  spoken/'  said  La 
Riviere  who  dreaded  the  effects  of  the  ;jcene 
about  to  take  place. 

'*  The  truth  !  yes  that  is  often  very  often- 
sive  ;  but  this  disagreeable  truth — ?" 

"  It  involves  a  very  heavy  charge." 

"  What  charge  ?" 

"  The  charge  of  treason"—'*  Of  treason  ! 
the  Duke  has  been  declared  guilty  of  trea- 
son !" 

"  Unless  he  clears  himself.  His  highness 
has  received  the  absolute  oath  of  his  vassals 
without  any  reservation  of  your  own  para- 
mount power." 

<*  Duke,  do  you  acknowledge  this  r"  said 
Charles  who  was  unable  to  keep  himself  from 
being  offended  before  the  Duke's  calm  and 
haughty  attitude. 

"1  acknowledge  it  highness  and  1  will  tell 
you  why  I  receive  this  absolute  oath. 

<<  Oliver  de  Clisson,  that  Cyclops  with  hi.s 
one  eye,  that  heavy  handed  Brither  who 
takes  every  occasion  to  offend  me,  has  late- 
ly ransomed  Messire  Jean  de  Blois  and  as- 
serted his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Brittany 
when  I  am  dead,  although  I  have — a  fact 
which  he  well  knows — a  son  and  a  daughter." 

*'  Ah  but  8ir  this  oath  ?" 

''  A  moment,  highness.  This  John  of 
Blois,  a  man  whom  I  am  ashamed  to  call  my 
cousin,  has  not  only  sent  emissaries  into  my 
land  of  Brittany  to  stir  up  rebellion,  he  has 
also  applied  to  the  King  of  France  to  aid 
him  in  this  unjust  enterprise — I  was  wrong 
Sire,  to  the  King's  council — and  this  council 
which  as  every  one  knows  my  bitterest 
foes  control,  has  advised  him  to  assume  my 
arms,  to  excite  discontent  in  my  duchy,  and 
to  reduce  from  their  allegiance  all  Knights 
my  subjects,  who  in  their  oaths  to  me  re- 
ceived a  liberty  of  obeying  the  King  of 
France  in  preference.  What  was  to  be  done 
when  this  John  de  Blois  attacked  me  on  all 
sides  so  cunningly,  assisted  by  rny  mortal 
enemies.  But  one  course  was  left,  and  that 
course  I  have  taken  ;  I  have  received  the  ab- 
solute oath  of  my  subjects,  not  to  prevent 
their  serving  France,  but  that  none  may  aid 
that  traitor  who  as  God  and  th«  Virgin  live 


in  heaven,  shall  never  inherit  one  inch  oi 
the  province  of  Brittany." 

"My  Lord  Duke,"  said  Charles,  I 
leave  this  question  to  the  council,  but  there 
is  another  which  I  wish  to  ask  myself," 

The  Duke  made  a  sign  that  he  was  pre- 
pared. 

*'  Do  you  acknowledge  Clement?" 

'*Ah  the  pope  of  Avignon — ^your  highne>- 


pope 


j'» 


"  Answer  me  Duke." 

"  Permit  me  first  to  ask  you  a  qucalion 
myself  Sire.  Vi^hat  was  the  name  of  hi.- 
holiness  before  he  became  pope  ?"  *  Rob- 
ert Cardinal  of  Geneva." 

"  Well  Sire,  this  cardinal  Robert  on  the 
election  of  Urban  VI.  at  Rome,  wrote  to  iiiv 
cousin  of  Flanders  with  whom  I  then  wa? 
declaring  his  perfect  approbation  of  the  hoI\ 
conclave's  choice." 

**  Duke" — said  Charles  in  a  tone  of  ^l:c.': 
doubt  that  all  perceived  it. 

"  But  the  letter  was  perhaps  forged,  ?aiu 
the  Duke. 

"  Ah  yes,  it  was  doubtless  forged  by^omc 
wretch!" 

*'  Perhaps  highness,  but  I  do  not  think  ^^^ 
Though  not  in  his  own   hand  writing,  it  wa? 
sealed  with  his  seal,  and  bore  every  mark  oi' 
authenticity." 

'<Not  in  his  own  hand  writing  I  that  i- 
plain  and  conclusive  proof,"  said  the  King. 

'*  Highness  you  have  not  heard  what  the 
common  people  say" — 

"What?"  said  the  King. 

"  They  affirm  that  the  holy  father  who  > 
raised  so  high  by  your  support  cannot  either 
read  or  write." 

**Tis  false,"  said  Charles  excessively 
displeased  with  the  ironical  tone  of  the^e 
words,  "  his  letters  to  us  are  written  by  him- 
self. The  epistle  was  a  forgery,  else  why 
did  he  soon  after  the  election  of  Pope  Urban 
declare  it  void  and  of  no  authority  ?" 

•'  1  know  not  my  Lord  unless  because  a 
pope  is  higher  than  a  cardinal,  and  the  Kinc: 
of  France  would  give  him  Avignon  in  plact 
of  the  Eternal  City." 

Charles  boiled  with  anger. 

•'Duke,"  he  said  haughtily  taking  a  stop 
forward,  "  have  you  replied  to  the  other 
charges — of  coining  money  and  refu?iiig 
priests  their  beneficei?  r" 
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"  Yes,  I  have  replied  to  them." 

■'  You  have  denied  them  ?*' 

"No  I  have  confessed  them,"  said  the 
Duke  proudly. 

•'You  have  not  denied  these  charges !" 
*:aid  Charles  advancing  another  step. 

''I  deny  nothing,"  said  the  Duke  looking 
at  Charles  as  if  their  positions  of  vassal  and 
liege  lord  were  transposed,  *'  nothing  which 
I  have  ever  done  or  procured  to  be  done." 

The  King's  eyes  flashed. 
•'Duke  of  Brittany,"  he  said,   ""you  con- 
fess yourself  guilty  of  treason,  you  retain 
vour  insolent  calmness !" 

« 

"I  am  calm" — said  the  Diiko  without  a 
muscle  changing  its  place. 

"You  are  calm!"  said  Charles  overpow- 
ered with  rage  at  this  contempt  of  his  pow- 
<*r,  •'my  Marshall!" 

"Yes,  calm,  highnes.s,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"because  I  have  no  reason  to  he  otherwise. 
Because,"  he  added,  taking  a  parchment 
from  his  breast  and  holding  it  almost  disdain- 
fully before  C'harlcs'  eyes,  "because  I  have 
the  safe  conduct  of  the  King  of  France. 
And  have  I  reason  to  fear?" 

This  presence  of  mind  saved  the  Duke 
from  being  arrested.  Charle^^  saw  his  own 
-eal  on  the  sheet. 

•  I  came  hither,"  said  the  Duke  rising  to 
his  full  height  and  throwing  a  glance  upon 
the  councillors  before  which  they  lowered 
their  eyes..  '*  I  came  hither  to  speak  before 
niy  enemies,  before  judges  who  had  already 
judged  me.  These  gentlemen  are  naturally 
displeased  with  my  defence,  they  are  exci- 
ted as  your  highness  may  perceive.  Well 
and  good!" 

•'  I  have  .>aid  what  I  had  to  ^ay  and  I  now 
bid  your  highnes>  farewell.  But  for  you 
gentlemen,"  he  added  to  the  councillors, 
"1  have  no  adieu,  but  au  revoir,  for  I  hope 
to  meet  you  again.  If  this  is  not  in  my 
power  I  will  convey  you  by  some  mean.>  my 
tokens  of  good  will."' 

Then  after  salutin":  the  Kingr  the  Duke 
left  the  room  followed  by  his  suit  and  de- 
scended to  the  court  where  his  horse  await- 
ed him. 

"Follow  him  instantly,"  said  Charles 
turning  to  a  page,  "  and  say  that  we  desire 
him  to  come  back." 

The  page  hastened  after  the  Duke  who 

Tot.  XXI-^2 


was  nearly  a  dozen  yards  from  the  palace. 
Charles  and  his  nobles  saw  what  took  place 
through  an  open  window. 

The  page  ran  along  by  the  Duke's  horse 
and  was  evidently  delivering  his  message. 
The  Duke  appeared  not  to  see  him,  and  to 
call  his  attention  the  page,  laid  bis  hand  on 
the  embroidered  bridle.  The  animal  started 
and  reared  almost  erect,  the  Duke  was  near- 
ly unseated.  He  looked  down,  saw  the  page 
clinging  to  the  bridle,  and  raising  his  whip 
struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  shoulder. 
The  page  drew  bark  and  burst  into  tears  of 
mortification. 

Immediately  in  spite  of  the  King's  pres- 
ence a  great  uproar  arose. 

"After  him,  after  him  !"  cried  a  hundred 
voices. 

'*  He  is  out  of  sight,  it  is  useless,"  sair 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Charles  went  out  in  a  raging  passion. 


CHAPTER    XIH. 
WITHOUT    MHICH    THE    HISTORY    IS   NOTHING. 

Charles  had  given  Sir  Roger  D'£spagne 
and  Sir  Espaing  de  Lyon  on  the  day  of  the 
audience  an  especial  invitation  to  a  hawking 
party  arranged  to  lake  place  three  days  from 
that  time.  The  knight  without  ceremony 
asked  the  same  favor  for  Evan,  which  the 
king  granted  at  one  p. 

The  day  for  the  hawking  came. 

It  was  one  of  those  mornings  of  October 
which  ii^^hten  the  heart  and  make  the  pulses 
bound.  The  sun  was  rising  and  driving  be- 
fore him  the  mists  which  revealed  as  the}* 
rollf»d  and  vanished  a  landscape  of  wooded 
hills  and  green  j^lains  irrigated  by  streams 
flowing  like  liquid  gold,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the^;p  streams,  which  were  lined  with 
rushes  or  bordered  with  willow  trees,  were 
seen  trof>ps  of  men  and  dogs,  ready  on  the 
king's  appearaiicr  tc>  •»t:irt  the  game  which 
fed  in  tjip  sh:iIlow>. 

The  cavalcade  rame  in  sight  and  the  hun- 
ters slipped  their  animals. 

At  the  head  of  the  party  rode  Charles;  at 
his  side  Isabella  his  queen,  proudly  reined 
in  her  prancing  jennet,  and  behind  them 
came  the  duke  of  Orleansi  Pierre  de  Craon, 
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his  favorite,  and  fifty  lords  and  ladies  in  the 
order  which  pleased  each  the  best. 

Pierre  de  Craon  was  about  the  age  of  the 
duke.  His  person  was  well-shaped  and 
graceful,  his  face  as  far  as  the  features  went, 
handsome  and  pleasing.  The  expression 
was,  however,  disagreeable  in  the  extreme. 
It  was  that  of  a  man  who  has  surfeited  him- 
self with  pleasures,  and  who,  because  he 
can  enjoy  nothing  but  what  is  most  violent 
in  its  nature,  has  a  cynical  smile  for  every- 
thing. 

Craon  looked  round  and  carefully  scruti- 
nized the  party.    Then  turning  to  the  duke, 

''The  constable  De  Clisson  is  not  here," 
he  said. 

*'  No,*'  said  Orleans—'*  Why  not?" 

"  Something  has  detained  him  at  Tours." 

"And  I  can  guess  what  this  something  is." 

"What  Craon?" 

"  His  accounts." 

"  Oh  what  a  villainous  smile !  what  do  you 
mean." 

"  I  mean  what  I  parbleu !" 

"  Laiet  angtiis  in  Aerba.*^ 

"  Thanks,  I  am  not  learned  my  Lord." 

"  Well  then,  I  mean  that  '  his  accounts' 
has  more  meaning  than  the  simple  words." 

"  Am  I  80  obscure  then  ?" 

"As  an  oracle  of  Delphos." 

"  But  under  that  obscurity  the  truth  was 
concealed?" 

"  And  if  80  ?" 

•«i  Why  I  am  obscure  but  I  am  true." 

"  To  the  devil  with  riddles!" 

De  Craon  was  about  to  reply  when  a  loud 
barking  of  dogs  was  heard  from  a  little 
stream  which  ran  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
followed  by  the  scream  of  waterfowls. 

First  a  wild  duck  of  brilliant  plumage  ap- 
peared. Charles,  to  whom  etiquette  gave 
the  privilege  of  the  first  cast,  turned  to  Is- 
abella, and  said  smiling : 

"  Now  for  Ancelin  !" 

The  queen  raised  her  wrist  and  took  off 
her  hawk's  hood.  The  bird  was  perfectly 
white  with  the  exception  of  a  band  of  black 
spots  which  crossed  the  back  and  wings. 
His  eyes  were  red  and  piercing  like  an  ea- 
gle's. 

"Look  then  highness,"  said  Isabella. 

The  falcon  remained  for  au  instant  immo- 
vable upon  his  soft  perch,  his  brilliant  eyes 


seemed  to  devour  the  game.  Then  opening 
his  broad  wings  and  depressing  his  head,  he 
made  a  single  swoop  and  pinning  the  unfor- 
tunate bird's  neck  with  his  sharp  beak  bore 
it  to  the  ground. 

A  dozen  more  fowls  rose  from  the  stream 
and  every  hawk  was  loosed. 

"  Messire  de  Foix!  Messire  de  Foix !"  said 
Charles. 

Evan  was  at  his  side. 

"  Follow  if  you  wish  to  see  sport." 

"  Yes,  highness."  And  putting  spur  to  his 
horse  Evan  managed  to  keep  by  the  king 
whose  sharp  eyes  had  seen  at  a  distance  a 
large  water  bird  at  which  no  one  had  flown 
his  hawk. 

"  How  is  this,  Craon  ?"  said  Orleans. 

"What?" 

"  Your  hawk !"  "I  have  given  it  to  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Harcourt,  who  is  unprovided 
as  usual." 

"  Well  keep  at  my  side." 

"  The  devil  will  take  me  then." 

"  Oh  it  will  happen  all  the  same." 

"  Come  !  come,  see,  there  is  a  quarry.'' 

"Well  look."  And  the  duke  flew  hi> 
hawk.  The  bird  killed  the  game  and  return- 
ed to  his  master's  wrist. 

"  Yonder  by  that  copse  I  see  several  ba- 
rons," said  Craon,  "  let  us  gallop,  and  as  we 
gallop  we  will  return  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
constable  ?'" 

"  What?  his  accounts?" 

"  Scandalous  reports!  scandalous  reporU/' 

"Well,  well,  dispense  if  you  please  with 
that  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  and  speak- 
more  plainly." 

"  You  then  know  nothing  ?" 

"  I  know  a  thousand  pieces  of  scandal, 
but  they  are  chiefly  peccadillos  of  the  good 
names  of  the  court." 

"  Oh,  this  relates  to  Clisson." 

"  Proceed  then,  but  remember  I  bear  the 
constable  no  ill-will  for  his  part  in  that  night 
aflair  which  Bonbon,  cursed  animal !  told  to 
Charles.  Clisson  was  not  born  a  courtier, 
he  cannot  smile  on  friends  and  foes  alike  anJ 
this  has  made  him  a  host  of  enemies.'' 

"  Now  you  are  going  to  say  that  I  am  hi? 
enemy." 

"  No,  but  that  unlucky  encounter—" 

''Cursed  Clisson!  my  head  still  ache? 
with  the  blow  he  gave  me !" 
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"See now,"  said  the  duke  laughing,  "what 
is  rather  the  speech  of  an  enemy  than  a 
friend." 

'I  wish  to  be  neither.  This  constable 
who  is  no  courtier  as  you  say,  whose  stout 
limbs  are  so  well  adapted  for  armor  and  so 
badly  for  silk,  this  Oliver  the  Butcher,  as 
those  who  have  felt  his  terrible  fist  call  him, 
is  not  a  man  to  inspire  a  fervid  interest." 

"But  just  the  man  to  inspire  hatred." 

"Sdeath!  then  if  it  will  out,  I  hate  him!" 

"And  I  know  it." 

'•  It  is  not  this  night  brawl  alone,  *tis  his 
insulting  ostentation,  his  overbearing  pride!" 

"Oh,  now  I  recognise  you  Pierre,  that 
tiHsh  is  downright  genuine  passion.*' 

"Duke,"  continued  Craon,  "do  you  know 
that  Clisson  in  the  ten  years  of  his  consta- 
Ke$hip  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  two  mil- 
lions of  francs,  do  you  hear,  two  millions  !" 

"  Bah,  it  is  not  so." 

•'  Oh  but  it  is,  I  swear  it.  Ask  the  con- 
iiable  himself,  and  this  man  who  would  not 
lie  to  save  his  head  as  they  say,  will  not  dare 
deny  the  truth  of  this  charge." 

"  Two  millions !  it  cannot  be." 

'Oh,"  continued  Craon,  "  this  man  thinks 
50  govern  the  realm  of  France  as  he  pleases 
through  his  friend  the  king,  he  imagines 
that  this  fine  country  was  made  to  be  taxed 
for  himself  alone,  and  at  his  own  good  plea- 
sure !'' 

•'Craon!  Craon!' 

"  He  says  to  himself  with  that  smile  which 
i>  50  disagreeable,  I  am  ten  times  richei* 
than  this  poor  King  my  master !  I  have  a 
hotel  which  surpasses  in  magnificence  the 
palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  St.  Paul  as  the 
dwelling  of  an  emperor  surpasses  a  misera* 
ble  shed"— 

"Rascal !"  exclaimed  a  loud  voice  and  on 
looking  round  Craon  saw  a  tall  iron  framed 
man  who  bad  advanced  near  enough  by 
means  of  a  little  thicket  to  hear  the  young 
man's  last  words. 

"The  constable!"  he  exclaimed  turning 
pale  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  anger. 

The  constable  rode  right  towards  them. 

''Yes,  Sire  Craon,  a  rascal!  a  knave! 
ciied  he,  "  and  moreover  a  coward.  A 
knave  because  you  lie  away  men's  charac- 
ters, a  coward  since  you  do  it  when  you 
think  them  absent !" 


Craon  turned  crimson  and  rapidly  put  his 
hand  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

The  Duke  caught  his  arm. 

"  Chevalier!"  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "in 
heaven's  name  reflect.  It  is  the  constable  of 
France !" 

"  Mondieu  !"  ejaculated^  Clisson  touching 
the  handle  of  a  little  dress  sword  hanging 
at  his  girdle.  "  Let  the  Knight  go  Duke ! 
I  will  do  him  the  honor  to  cross  his  blade, 
though  it  does  belong  to  the  traitor  who 
robbed  my  Lord  of  Anjou  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  spent  in  debaucheries  at  Ve* 
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Craon  uttered. a  cry  as  hoarse  as  a  chained 
lion's. 

"  Release  him  Duke,  in  God's  name  let 
him  come  !  T  will  not  kill  him.  He  is  your 
favorite,  my  Lord.  Come !  come !  let  go 
his  arm,  I  will  only  stop  his  gossiping  tongue 
for  a  little  time.  See  duke  !  he  is  not  a  oo- 
ward  after  all,  he  is  mad  to  get  loose,  or  at 
least  he  appears  so  !" 

The  constable  uttered  these  words,  with 
that  coolness  which  he  had  gained  in  a  hun- 
dred encounters.  But  at  the  same  time  this 
tone  was  more  insulting  than  the  most  ra- 
ging passion. 

Craon  by  an  unceremonious  jerk  of  his 
arm  drew  fais  swofd  from  the  scabbard  and 
put  spur  to  his  horse  in  order  to  rush  upon 
De  Clisson. 

Craon  was  not  at  all  wanting  in  bravery, 
and  only  saw  in  the  constable  an  enemy 
who  offered  him  a  challenge.  The  duke 
seized  his  bridle  and  threw  the  horse  on  his 
haunches.  Then  looking  Craon  steadily  in 
the  eyes,  he  said : 

"  Break  your  sword  1" 

"  Duke,"  said  Craon  with  trembling  lips, 
"  look !  that  man  has  insulted  me !" 

"  Craon,"  said  the  duke,  "you  are  mad  ! 
That  man's  frame  is  of  iron,  he  will  kill  you. 
But  if  you  kill  him,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  king  has  already  threatened  to  throw 
you  into  the  dungeon  of  the  Chatelet  for 
simply  scratching  his  shoulder.  Wait  I  and 
now  say  nothing,  I  order  you  to  break  that 
sword." 

Craon  almost  shuddered. 

"  Drop  your  sword,"  said  the  duke. 

Overcome  by  the  look  of  command,  Cra- 
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on  let  fall  his  weapon.  He  began  to  think 
of  the  '*  wait,"  uttered  by  his  companion. 

The  constable  had  not  heard  these  words 
from  the  low  tone  in  which  they  were  spo- 
ken, but  he  saw  the  sword  fall. 

'*0h,"  he  cried,  **then  it  seems  we  are 
not  to  have  this  little  bout  until  another  time. 
So  be  it.  But  remember  not  to  slander  me 
again,  Sire  de  Craon,  or  take  care  of  your 
ears !" 

Having  uttered  these  words  with  a  mena- 
cing shake  of  the  head,  Clisson  rode  away. 

Craon's  flush  had  been  succeeded  by  an 
a«hy  paleness,  and  he  replied  touching  his 
poinard,  "we  shall  meet  again!" 

The  constable  galloped  toward  the  king, 
who,  with  Evan  at  his  side,  was  riding  along 
beneath  the  shade  of  some  willows. 

Suddenly  the  king  stopped  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  some  point  above  the  tops  of  the 
trees. 

Isabelle  had  loosed  her  falcon  at  a  large 
heron  which  had  just  risen  from  the  stream. 

The  hawk  sailed  towards  the  heron  as  if 
a  hurricane  bore  him  along,  rising  by  a  series 
of  gyrations  higher  and  higher.  At  last  he 
was  above  the  heron  and  he  made  his  swoop 
with  outstretched  beak  and  talons.  The 
quarry  received  his  breast  on  its  long  hill. 
For  an  instant  the  two  birds  turned  over  and 
over  in  the  air,  apparently  caught  in  each 
others'  clutches.  Then  the  falcon  was  seen 
to  disengage  himself  and  mount  languidly, 
a  second  time.  The  heron  presented  its  bill 
as  at  first,  the  hawk  darted  down. 

The  queen  clasped  her  hands. 

"  By  heaven,"  said  Charles,  *'  Ancelin 
will  certainly  impale  himself.  He  is  already 
wounded." 

**  Give  me  your  bow."  said  Evan  to  one 
of  the  hunters  who  held  one  strung  in  his 
hand.  Then  first  questioning  the  king  with 
a  glance,  he  fitted  an  arrow  to  the  string. 

The  hawk  was  within  a  foot  of  the  heron 
and  about  to  impale  himself  blindly  on  its 
beak  when  the  queen  saw  an  arrow  rise  like 
a  flash  above  the  willows  and  pierce  the  he- 
ron's wing. 

The  two  birds  fell  to  the  ground  ;  the  he- 
ron maimed,  the  falcon  exhausted. 

"  A  good  shot !"  said  Charles. 

Evan  gave  the  bow  to  the  huntsman  and 
bowed  to  the  king. 


"  Madame  Isabelle  is  coming,"  continued 
the  king  putting  spur  to  his  horse,  "let us 
go  there." 

The  queen  hastened  to  the  spot  where  the 
hawk  stood  looking  at  his  fallen  enemy,  and 
taking  him  to  her  bosom,  smoothed  down  his 
ruflled  feathers. 

'•  Madame,"  said  Charles,  "  you  have  for- 
gotten to  thank  your  poor  hawk's  presener. 
It  is  Messire  de  Foix  whom  I  now  present 
to  you." 

Evan  bowed. 

'»  Many  thanks,  sire  chevalier,"  said  Isa- 
belle, and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  for  him 
to  kiss. 

Evan  knelt  and  pressed  the  hand  to  Mif 
lips,  and  immediately  Isabelle  turned  with 
an  indiflerence  which  was  too  great  not  to 
be  feigned. 

Soon  after  this  the  party  returned  to  Tours. 

On  the  way  Sir  Roger  D'Espagne  said  to 
the  knight : 

*'  You  have  attracted  the  queen's  favor- 
able regard  Evan.  Take  m}'  advice  and  go 
tapay  your  respects  this  evening  at  the  pal- 
ace." 

*'  Her  favorable  regard !  You  jest  Sir  Ro- 
ger.    But  I  shall  go  all  the  same  because — " 

"  Well,  what  stops  you,  because — " 

"  Madame  the  duchess  de  Berri  my  old 
playmate  has  deigned  to  remember  me." 

"  Madame  Jeanne  de  Boulogne,"  said  Sir 
Roger  with  the  same  sigh  which  had  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  *'  ye^  I 
have  seen  her  to-day." 

"  Courtesy  requires  me  to  visit  her,"  said 
Evan. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Sir  Roger. 

t'H AFTER    XIV. 
VOLANDE    DE   LA    VOLE. 

Isabella  of  Bavaria,  queen  of  France,  wa> 
seated  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  palace,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ladies  of  her  bed  chamber 
and  her  court. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  mingled  taste  and  extrav- 
agance of  the  costumes  of  that  period.  Long 
velvet  shoes  with  upturned  points,  fashioned 
into  serpents  and  affixed  to  the  knee^  bj 
chains  of  gold,  silken  hose  of  elastic  a^t 
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work  which  defined  every  muscle  of  the 
limbs,  jackets  of  white,  black,  green  and 
blue  velvet  with  animals  or  love  songs  em- 
broidered upon  them  in  seed  pearls,  this  was 
the  dress  of  the  men. 

The  women  with  their  arms  bared  to  the 
shoulder  and  their  low-bosomed  dresses 
seemed  unwilling  that  any  part  of  their 
charms  should  be  hidden  which  they  could 
display  with  decency. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  gigantic  head  dress 
called  a  henin,  which  forced  the  wearer  to 
stoop  on  entering  the  room,  it  must  be  seen 
in  the  pictures  of  the  period. 

Among  all  these  beautiful  and  seductive 
forms,  the  queen  appeared  like  si  tall  lilly 
rising  above  a  bed  of  poppies. 

With  her  long  golden  hair  which  fell  in 
curls  from  beneath  her  head-dress  of  velvet 
and  jewels,  with  her  delicately  formed  fea- 
tures, her  fair  complexion  and  dark  volup- 
tuous eyes,  Isabella  of  Bavaria  was  the  liv- 
ing type  of  those  enchantresses  of  the  old 
poems  who  lure  men  on  to  sacrifice  their 
souls  for  the  possession  of  their  beauty. 

This  drooping  head  which  sank  languidly 
towards  her  naked  shoulder  was  supported 
by  a  white  and  swan-like  neck.  It  was  Is- 
abella who  first  set  the  fashion  of.  leaving 
the  neck  and  shoulders  bare. 

The  queen  was  conversing  with  the  duke 
of  Orleans  who  occupied  a  stool  at  her  feet, 
and  was  negligently  playing  with  the  tassel 
of  her  girdle. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  young  girl, 
my  lord,'*  said  Isabella.  *'  she  who  is  talking 
toMessire  de  Foix?'' 

The  young  girl  was  Alice. 

''Mademoiselle  de  Roye  V  asked  Orleans. 

"  Yes,  whom  I  have  given  a  room  next 
my  own  in  the  palace.  You  know  she  is 
the  daughter  of  Madame  who  was  once  a 
lady  of  my  bed  chamber." 

"Oh,  she  is  quite  pretty,"  said  the  duke, 
'but,"  he  added  in  a  languishing  tone. 

'*  Well,  my  Lord  ?"  said  Isabella. 

"But  before  Diana  the  stars  must  veil 
their  faces." 

"Oh,  what  a  fine  compliment,"  said  Isa- 
bella. 

The  duke  lowered  his  face  and  behind  his 
long  yellow  hair  it  assumed  a  mocking  ex- 
pression.   Perhaps  as  he  was  a  learned  man 


for  that  age,  he  had  just  thought  of  the  epi- 
thet bestowed  by  the  Latins  on  the  goddess 
of  the  woods. 

**And  very  poetical,"  said  the  queen, 
''  this  is  the  reply  of  a  troubadour." 

*'  I  am  not  a  troubadour  Madam,  would 
that  I  were,  for  he  alone  can  claim  before 
all  the  world  the  laurel  crown  from  the  hand 
of  his  mistress." 

*'  The  laurel-crown,"  said  Isabella  laugh- 
ing. 

"Before  all  the  world." 

"  Oh,  but  my  Lord,"  continued  the  queen, 
<'if  you  take  the  pains  to  question  your 
memory,  it  will  tell  you  that  my  hands  have 
already  bestowed  upon  you  the  crown  and 
that  before  all  the  world." 

•*  Madam,  of  what  do  you  speak?" 

''  At  the  tournament  in  the  Place  St.  Cath- 
erine." 

"Oh,"  said  the  duke. 

"Have  you  forgotten  it  my  Lord,"  said 
Isabel  in  a  haughty  and  imperious  tone. 

"  What  have  you  forgotten  duke?"  said  a 
gay  voice,  and  on  turning  round  Isabella  saw 
the  king. 

For  a  moment  she  was  disconcerted. 

As  for  the  duke  a  burning  blush  over-  4 
spread  his  features  in  spite  of  his  cynical 
effrontery. 

Charles  looked  at  him  in  perfect  astonish-    ^ 
ment. 

"  Why  this  blush,  my  brother?"  said  he 
after  a  moment's  silence.  "  Sire — sire  !" — 
stammered  the  duke. 

"  I  will  tell  your  highness,"  said  the  voice 
of  Pierre  de  Craon,  who  seemed  to  be  his 
patron's  attendant  spirit. 

"  What  then  is  it,  Messire  de  Craon  ?  It 
must  needs  be  something  very  scandalous." 

"  Your  highness,  permit  me  to  say,  is  mis- 
taken. Monseigneur's  confusion  arises  from 
a  chiding  he  has  received  from  Madam,  the 
queen." 

"  A  chiding?"  asked  Charles. 

"  In  truth,  my  Lord,  the  duke  has  not  be- 
haved properly  to  your  majesty." 

The  duke  gave  his  favorite  a  Medusa  look. 

"In  what  Messire  de  Craon?"  said  the 
king. 

"  And  even  more   improperly   towards 
Madam." 

"  In  what ;  speak,  since  our  brother  of  Or- 
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leans  seems  to  labor  under  an  unusual  attack 
of  modesty." 

"Imagine  then  Sire,"  said  Craon,  "that 
his  lordship  was  commissioned  by  Madam, 
the  queen,  to  procure  for  your  highness  a 
gorgeous  suit  of  Milan  steel." 

"  A  suit  of  armor,  Madam,"  said  Charles, 
turning  to  Isabella. 

The  queen  smiled. 

"  For  the  approaching  tourney,"  said  Cra- 
on. 

"  Who  speaks  of  a  tourney  ?"  replied  the 
king. 

"  My  faith,  sire,  many  persons,"  answer- 
ed Craon  impudently,  "  since  her  highness 
has  signified  her  gracious  intention  of  allow- 
ing the  chivalry  of  France  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  prowess.  But  Madam  gave  his 
highness  an  order  of  much  more  importance. 
It  was  to  procure  her  a  supply  of  Flanders' 
lace,  and  he  has  failed  in  both." 

"  And  this  Madam,"  said  the  king,  "  is 
the  cause  of  your  anger  ?" 

"I  confess  sire  that  I  spoke  too  harshly, 
and  in  token  of  forgiveness,  I  present  his 
highness  this  hand  to  kiss." 

The  duke   pressed  his  lips  to  the  olive 
^fingers. 

"  And  now  sire,"  said  the  queen  anxious 
to  turn  the  conversation,  "I  call  on  you  as 
my  good  knight  to  defend  me." 

"  Oh  the  Sire  de  la  Pole  who  is  coming 
to  pay  you  his  respects,  from  him  I  must 
defend  you?" 


"  Madam,"  said  the  fat  knight  when  he 
had  approached  within  three  paces  of  the 
queen's  chair,  '*  I  am  your  highness'  humble 
slave." 

And  the  Sieur  of  La  Pole  raised  his  head 
proudly. 

The  queen  malfciously  held  out  her  hand 
proudly. 

The  knight  dropped  upon  his  knees  pretty 
much  as  an  elephant  performs  that  move- 
ment, and  in  doing  so  sent  a  tremor  through 
the  saloon. 

However,  without  appearing  to  observe 
the  titter  which  came  from  a  group  of  young 
women  near,  he  gallantly  kissed  the  queen'^ 
hand,  and  after  immense  exertion  rose  up 
pufhng  and  flushed. 

Meanwhile  Mademoiselle  Yolande  wa> 
exchanging  repartees  with  Pierre  de  Craon 
like  another  Beatrice  with  Benedick. 

"  Madame,  the  queen,"  said  de  Craon, 
"  Mademoiselle  Yolande  wishes  to  know  how 
you  are  pleased  with  your  new  servant." 

Yolande  opened  her  lips  to  refute  this  im- 
pudent assertion,  but  she  was  prevented  by 
the  queen  who  asked, 

"  What  new  servant,  Messire  de  Craon? 

"The  knight  of  the  Grey  Falcon  yonder, 
Madam." 

*'The  chevalier  de  Foix?" 

"  Yes,  Madam,  he  who  has  shot  so  well 
in  your  highness'  service,  and  also  in  his 


'*  Yes,  from  a  rampart.  When  that  man 
bows  I  feel  afraid  as  if  a  mountain  was  about 
to  overwhelm  me." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  chorus  of  gay 
laughter  that  the  Sire  de  la  Pole  approached 
the  queen. 

He  was  immensely  fat  and  unwieldy,  his 
face  was  red  and  consequential  in  its  ex- 
pression, and  his  figure  had  long  before  come 
to  resemble  a  barrel. 

Added  to  this,  he  was  clad  in  the  roost 
gorgeous  stufis,  and  every  movement  betray- 
ed that  arrogance  of  the  purse-proud  man 
which  the  Roman  poet  calls  his  insolent  joy. 

"To  the  knight's  arm  clung  his  daughter 
Yolande,  a  graceful,  arch-looking  girl  of  nine- 
teen, with  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  a  skin  like 
satin,  and  red  and  pouting  lips  which  disclosed 
when  she  smiled  a  row  of  snow  white  teeth. 


own. 

"  How  in  his  own?"  said  Isabel  evading 
the  first  question. 

"  Does  not  that  young  lady  demean  her- 
self very  affectionately  towards  him  Madam  r 
Stay,  she  smiles — what  beautiful  teeth  !'* 

"  'Tis  a  clear  case,"  said  Charles. 

The  queen  frowned,  and  then  this  frown 
disappeared  to  give  place  to  a  smile  which 
had  a  crafty  look  on  her  thin  cut  lips. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  saw  this  frown  and 
a  dark  shade  seemed  to  pass  across  his  face. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  floye  is  already  be- 
trothed," said  Isabella,  "  and  it  is  not  to  the 
Sieur  de  Foix.  Messire  Hugh  de  Guisay  is 
the  happy  man. 

'*My  faith,  I  agree  with  you  Madam/' 
said  the  king,  "  he  will  be  a  fortunate  man. ' 

"  And  this  poor  Sieur  de  Foix,"  said  De 
Craon,  "  what  does  your  highness  think  of 
him.    I  am  anxious  to  know  for  the  satisfac* 
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tion  of  my  charming  friend  here  whose  mo- 
desty will  not  allow  her  to  ask  the  question 
herself." 

And  De  Craon  bowed  with  ironical  cere- 
mony to  Yolande. 

"  His  complexion  is  marvellously  fair  for 
one  who  accompanied  the  African  expedi- 
tion. I  know  he  was  at  the  siege/'  said 
Charles. 

"Oh  highness,"  said  Yolande,  "  his  face 
is  indeed  fair,  much  too  fair.  It  does  not 
please  me.** 

Pierre  de  Craon  whose  complexion,  thanks 
to  a  thousand  francs  a  year  spent  in  cosmet- 
ics, was  as  fair  as  alabaster,  made,  a  move- 
ment of  vexation. 

"It  seems  unnatural,"  continued  Yolande, 
"that  a  cavalier  should  have  the  fairness  of 
a  woman.  I  ask  for  my  part  a  head  of 
bronze,  a  little  fierce  if  you  choose,  ai;d  a 
little  brigandish  ;  above  all,  with  dark  locks. 
There  you  find  expression,  there  you  find 
spirit!" 

The  queen  laughed. 

"  Does  your  highness  disagree  with  me, 
Madam  ?" 

"  You  pay  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the 
king  and  the  duke,  Mademoiselle." 

"Not  to  speak  of  my  humble  self,"  said 
De  Craon. 

"  Sieur  de  Craon,"  said  the  young  woman 
pouting,  "  I  had  no  intention  of  paying  you 
a  compliment,  and  as  for  your  highness,  the 
king,  it  cannot  be  of  any  importance  what 
opinion  a  simple  young  girl  has  of  him. 

This  speech  perfectly  unprecedented  drew 
a  most  unequivocal  stare  from  the  other  i 
damsels  of  the  court. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  made  a  wry  face. 

Pierre  de  Craon  laughed. 

"Oh  Madam,"  said  he,  '<  in  truth  you  do 
not  compliment  me,  and  yet  me  thinks  I  de- 
serve it  a  little.  How  often  have  I  told  you 
of  your  amiability,  your  beauty,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  your  brilliant  wit." 

'Tiresome,"  said  the  young  woman  turn- 
ing away. 

"  Look,"  said  the  king,  "there  is  Sir  Hugh 
Je  Guisay,  the  accepted  lover,  and  he  seems 
to  be  very  ill-pleased,  upon  ray  word." 

"And  now  the  Sire  de  Foix  is  coming 
this  way,"  said  Isabella. 

"No,"  said  Yolande,  "  he  is  too  bashful. 


With  the  complexion  of  a  young  girl  he  has 
inherited  her  bashfulness." 

"  Is  it  always  thus  with  young  girls  ?"  ask- 
ed Pierre  de  Craon  with  an  affectation  of 
great  interest. 

*' See,"  said  Charles,  *' it  is  singular;  he 
goes  away  just  as  the  dancing  is  about  to 
commence." 

"And  without  saluting  me,"  said  Isabelle. 

*'  He  \9  afraid  of  Sir  Hugh,"  said  Yolan- 
de, '*  stay,  I  will  obey  the  gospel  precept. 
Sir  Hugh  de  Guisay  shall  ask  me  to  dance. 
Oh,  I  yawn  in  perspective." 

But  before  the  young  lady  could  put  into 
effect  her  philanthropic  intentions,  Evan  had 
disappeared  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  sa- 
loon. 


THE  FATHER  OF   MARSHAL  NEY. 

BT    L.   J.    CIST. 

"  Tb«  father  of  Marshal  Ney  died  a  few  years  ago,  at 
the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years.  He  loved  his  son 
with  tenderness,  mingled  with  respect,  and  although  of  a 
singularly  robust  habit  of  body,  his  family  feared  the  ef- 
fect of  the  shock  which  the  sad  events  of  1815  might  pro- 
duce  upon  him.  He  was  never  informed  of  them.  The 
mourning  of  his  daughter  with  whom  he  livedf  and  his 
grand  children,  only  made  him  aware  that  some  dreadful 
calamity  had  befallen  the  family.  He  ventured  to  ask  no 
questions,  and  ever  after,  sad  and  melancholy, pronounc- 
ing but  rarely  the  name  of  his  son.  He  lingered  on  till 
1826,  when  he  died,  without  having  learned  his  tragical 
fate." — ^  Memoir et  du  Marechal  Ney,  publih  par  ta- 
familie,  Paris.     1833. 


Ye  marvel  tliat  I  don  these  weeds, 

In  mourning  for  the  death  of  one, 
The  echo  of  whose  daring  deeds 

Hath  filled  the  earth— my  pride!  my  Son! 
Yet  that  I  ask  not  how  or  when, 

His  lofty  spirit  passed  away, 
Who  hath,  among  the  race  of  men, 

No  equal  left— My  gallant  Net  ! 

Yet  wherefore  marvel  ? — Is  it  not 

Enough  for  me  that  I  do  mourn. 
That  he  who  ne*er  his  eire  forgot 

Will  never  nioic  to  me  return  7 — 
That  here  I  feel  a  deadlier  woe 

Than  when  the  soul  and  body  part  ? 
But  how  I  leanied  it  ye  would  know — 

I  felt  it  in  a  Fatkcr^s  heart ! 

I  know  that  in  his  pale  white  shroud, 
Imprisoned  in  the  narrow  grave, 

Lies  he,  of  whom  all  France  was  proud, 
My  Son—**  the  bravest  of  the  brave !" 
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But  bow  he  died,  or  when,  or  where- 
in deadly  conflict  with  the  foe— 

Alune,  or  watched  with  tenderest  care, 
I  neither  know,  nor  seek  to  know  ! 

If  from  yon  sky  were  blotted  out 

The  noonday  brilliance  of  the  sun, 
What,  as  we  darkly  groped  about, 

Cared  we  to  know  how  it  was  done  ? 
If  from  the  starry  hosts  of  Heaven, 

(As  the  lost  Pleiades  were  wept,) 
We  missed  our  guiding  star  at  eren. 

Should  we  ask  lehere  it  had  been  swept  ? 

It  is  enough — enough  for  me, 

To  know  and  feel  that  he  is  gone ; 
That  I  no  more,  on  earth,  shall  see 

Jtfy  Star  of  Hope— of  Life  «iy  Sun  : 
Enough  that  1  already  know 

(The  instinct  of  a  Father^s  pride,) 
That  he  I  love  in  death  lies  low — 

That  when  he  fell  a  Hero  died! 

I  shall  not  long  survive  him — here 

TW  unerring  archer's  shaft  is  sped ; 
I  go  to  join  a  son  so  dear, 

To  share  with  him  his  narrow  bed : 
And  when  my  eyes  are  closed  in  night, 

And  in  the  earth  ray  form  ye  lay. 
The  only  epitaph  ye  write 

For  me,  be  this— "The  Sire  of  Nky  !" 
Cincinnaiit  Ohio. 


THE  THREE  RENCONTRES. 


From  "Le  Foyer  Breton."     By  Emile  Souvesire. 

In  those  times  when  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
her  Son  often  came  to  visit  lower  Brittany — 
when  as  many  holy  hermitages  were  seen 
upon  the  high  road  as  now  are  found  new 
houses,  having  near  the  threshold  a  manger 
and  a  sprig  of  the  herb  which  comes  from  on 
high;*  there  was  in  the  bishopric  of  Leon,  two 
young  noblemen  as  rich  as  heart  could  wish, 
and  so  handsome  that  their  mother  could  not 
find  in  their  persons  any  thing  to  change ; 
they  were  called  Tonyk  and  Mylio.  Mylio, 
ttie  elder,  was  near  sixteen,  and  Tonyk  had 
not  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  Both  had 
received  lessons  from  such  skilful  masters 
that  they  might  have  been  received  as  priests 
if  age  and  vocation  had  not  been  want- 
ing. However,  Tonyk  was  pious,  always 
ready  to  assist  the  poor  and  pardon  ofiences. 
Money  clung  no  closer  to  his  hands  than  re- 
sentment to  his  heart,  whilst  Mylio  would 

*The  Mifsletoe. 


not  give  to  every  one  his  due ;  he  stiU  hoard* 
ed,  and  if  any  one  offended  him  he  failed 
not  to  avenge  himself  with  all  his  power. 
As  God  had  taken  their  father  from  them 
whilst  they  still  wore  the  infant's  robes.  hi> 
widow,  who  was  a  woman  of  very  great  vir- 
tue, had  brought  them  up  herself;  but  ^hen 
then  they  began  to  attain  to  roan's  estate. 
she  judged  it  was  time  to  send  them  to  an 
uncle  from  whom  they  might  expect  good 
advice  and — a  great  inhmtance.  One  daj. 
therefore,  after  giving  to  each  a  new  hat, 
shoes  with  silver  buckles,  a  violet  cloak,  a 
full  purse  and  a  fine  horse,  she  bade  them 
set  off  for  their  uncle's  house.  The  boys  be- 
gan their  journey,  filled  with  joy  at  the  idea 
of  seeing  new  countries.  Their  horses  tra- 
veled so  fast  that  at  the  end  of  some  days 
they  found  themselves  in  another  kingdom. 
which  produced  neither  the  same  trees  o: 
grain  as  their  country  did.  Now,  one  morn- 
ing when  they  had  reached  the  cross  roads 
they  saw  a  poor  woman  seated  near  a  cross. 
and  the  figure*  lying  on  her  apron.  Tonyk 
stopped  his  horse  short  to  ask  her  what  was 
the  matter,  and  the  mendicant  sighing,  told 
him  she  had  just  lost  her  son,  her  only 
wealth,  and  now  she  was  abandoned  to  chris- 
tian charity.  The  young  man  was  greatly 
touched,  but  Mylio,  who  had  gone  forward  a 
few  steps,  cried  out  to  him  in  a  mocking 
tone :  '*  Are  you  going  to  believe  all  the  fir^i 
weeper  tells  you  .>  This  woman  just  put 
herself  there  to  pipe  the  money  from  the 
purses  of  the  passers  by  !" 

"Hush!  my  brother,"  replied  Tonyk— 
"  hush,  for  Heaven's  sake  ;  your  harsh  word? 
make  her  weep  more.  Don't  you  see  that 
she  is  the  same  form  and  age  of  our  dear 
mother;  whom,  may  God  protect!"  and 
bending  towards  the  beggar  he  held  his  purse 
to  her,  "here,  my  poor  woman  I  can  only 
assist  you,  but  I  will  pray  God  to  comfort  and 
and  console  you." 

The  mendicant  took  the  purse  and  kissing 
it;  she  said  to  Tonyk,  "  since  my  young  lord 
desired  to  enrich  a  poor  woman,  he  will  not 
refuse  to  accept  from  her  this  walnut  which 
encloses  a  wasp  with  a  diamond  sting." 

Tonyk  took  the  walnut,  and  thanking  th' 
beggar,  pursued  his  way  with  Mylio.  The) 
soon  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  great  forest 

*  Crucifix. 
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where  they  perceived  a  little  child  almost 
naked,  searching  in  the  hollow  trees,  singing 
an  unknown  air,  sadder  than  the  inouniful 
mass  for  the  dead.  He  often  stopped  to  rub 
his  little  frozen  hands  together  and  mingled 
in  his  chant  the  words — **  I  am  cold !  I  am 
cold!"  and  they  heard  his  ieeth  chatter. 

Tonyk  felt  ready  to  weep  at  this  piteous 
5ijbt, and  said  to  his  brother  :  "Jesus!  My- 
lio,  look  how  that  poor  innocent  suffers  from 
this  cold  north  wind!" 

"He  must  be  extremely  chilly,  then,"  re- 
plied Mylio,  "  for  I  do  not  find  the  wind  so 
cold." 

"  It  is  because  you  have  on  a  warm  vest, 
a  cloth  coat,  and  over  all  a  violet  cloak, 
whilst  he  is  clothed  only  with  the  air  of 
heaven." 

"Very  well,"  observed  Mylio,  "he  is 
noibing  but  a  little  peasant." 

"Alas!"  replied  ^Tonyk,  "when  I  think 
that  you  might  have  been  born  in  his  sta- 
tion ray  heart  breaks  and  I  cannot  see  him 
$ufer  80."  He  stopped  his  horse,  called  the 
poor  little  boy  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he 
was  doing. 

''  I  am  seeking  the  Hies  with  the  azure 
win^,  they  sleep  in  the  hollow  of  the  trees," 
replied  the  child. 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  these  azure 
wings?"  said  Mylio. 

"  When  I  have  found  enough  I  will  take 
them  to  the  city  and  buy  me  a  cloak  which 
will  keep  me  as  warm  as  the  sun." 

"How  many  have  you  found .^"  said  the 
young  lord. 

"Only  one,"  replied  the  child,  showing  a 
little  rush  cage,  in  which  he  had  enclosed 
the  blue  fly. 

"Well,  I  will  take  it,"  interrupted  Tonyk, 
who  threw  his  cloak  to  the  child;  "  wrap  your 
^imbs  in  that  precious  cloth,  dear  little  inno- 
cent, and  every  evening  add  to  your  prayers 
an  Ave  for  Mylio  and  another  for  her  who 
btought  us  into  the  world." 

The  two  brothers  continued  their  journey, 
and  Tonyk  at  first  suffered  greatly  from  the 
keen  north  wind ;  but  when  they  had  cross- 
ed the  forest  the  wind  began  to  blow  more 
gently,  the  fog  arof  e  and  a  vein  of  sunshine* 
glittered  in  the  clouds.  Soon  afterwards  they 

•An  expression  mad«t  urc  of  in  Brittany  to  indicate  a 
ray  of  rttDshine. 
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came  to  a  flowery  meadow  where  a  fountain 
was  casting  up  its  crystal  waters,  there  they 
saw  an  old  man  in  rags,  carrying  upon  his 
shoulders  the  wallet  of  the  bread  sesker^^ 
(begg;ars.)  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  two  horse- 
men, he  called  to  them  in  a  supplicating 
voice.    Tonyk  approached  him. 

"What  do  you  wish  ray'old  father?"  ask* 
ed  he,  taking  his  hat  from  bi»  head  out  of 
respect  for  the  aged  mendicant. 

"Alas!  my  dear  little  lords,"  said  he, 
"  you  see  my  whitened  hair  and  wrinkled 
features !  Old  age  has  deprived  me  of  my 
strength,  and  my  feeble  feet  can  no  longer 
support  my  tottering  irame.  I  must  die  in 
this  place  unless  one  of  you  consents  to  sell 
me  your  horse." 

"  Sell  you  one  of  our  horses,  old  bread 
seeker !"  cried  Mylio,  with  an  air  of  con- 
tempt, "  and  what  have  you  to  pay  us  ?" 

**  You  see  this  hollow  acorn  ?"  replied  the 
beggar  mildly,  "  it  encloses  a  spider  which 
spins  cloth  stronger  than  steel.  Leave  me 
one  of  your  horses  and  I  will  give  in  ex- 
change the  spider  and  the  acorn." 

The  elder  of  the  young  men  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh.  "  Hear  you  that,  Tonyk?"  cried 
he,  turning  to  his  brother.  *'  By  my  bap- 
tism 1  there  must  be  two  calves'  feet  in  that 
old  man's  sabots,'' 

Bu^the  youngest  answered  in  a  low  voice, 
**  the  poor  man  can  offer  no  more  than  he 
has."  And  dismounting  from  his  horse,  he 
went  to  the  mendicant,  "  I  will  give  you  my 
horse,  my  brave  man,"  said  he,  "  not  because 
of  the  price  you  offer  for  him,  but  in  remem- 
brance of  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  said  th^ 
bread  seekers  are  his  people.  Take  him  as 
your  own  and  thank  God  for  making  me  the 
instrument  of  serving  you." 

The  old  man  murmured  a  thousand  bless- 
ings upon  the  youthful  head  of  the  compas- 
sionate boy,  with  whose  assistance  he  moun- 
ted the  horse  and  disappeared  from  the  mea- 
dow. But  Mylio  would  not  pardon  this  last 
act  of  his  brother's  alms;  and  his  resent- 
ment burst  forth.  "  Big  mouth!"  (an  epi- 
thet of  contempt)  cried  he  to  Tonyk,  **  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  for  the  situation  in 
which  your  folly  has  placed  you.  You 
thought  doubtless  that  when  once  despoiled 
of  all  your  own  I  would  share  with  you  my 
money,  cloak  and  horse ;  but  hope  it  not!   I 
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want  you  to  profit  by  this  lesson,  and  in  feel- 
ing the  inconveniences  resulting  from  your 
prodigality,  you  will  become  more  economi- 
cal in  future." 

' '  It  is  indeed  a  good  lesson,  my  brother," 
replied  Tonyk  gently,  "  and  I  refuse  not  to 
take  it.  I  did  not  dream  of  partaking  of 
your  money,  cloak  and  horse :  therefore  fol- 
low your  road  without  being  anxious  at  all 
about  me,  and  may  the  queen  of  angels 
guide  and  protect  you." 

Mylio  would  not  reply,  and  set  off  in  a 
trot,  whilst  his  young  brother  continued  on 
foot,  looking  at  him  in  the  distance,  and 
making  no  reproaches  to  him  in  his  heart. 
They  soon  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  narrow 
passage,  bordered  on  each  side  by  two  steep 
mountains,  their  heads  lost  in  the  clouds.  It 
was  called  the  Cursed  PM^o^^e— because  a 
giant  dwelt  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  and 
kept  watch  for  the  travellers  who  passed  that 
way,  like  a  hunter  watching  for  game.  He 
was  blind  and  had  no  feet,  but  his  bearing 
was  so  acute  that  he  heard  the  worm  digging 
his  hole  in  the  earth.  His  servants  were 
two  eagles  which  he  had  subjected  to  his 
power,  (for  he  was  a  great  magician)  and  he 
sent  them  to  bring  the  prey  when  he  heard 
it  coming.  So  the  people  of  the  country 
crossed  this  passage  with  their  shoes  in  their 
hands,  as  the  girls  do  when  they  go  to  the 
market  towns,  and  dared  to  breathe  lest  the 
giant  should  hear  them.  Mylio,  who  did  not 
know  this,  entered  in  full  gallop  ;  the  ogre 
awakened  at  the  noise  of  the  horse's  shoes 
striking  i^ainst  the  stones. 
.  ''What!  Ho!  my  trusty  greyhounds, 
where  are  you  I"  cried  he. 

The  red  and  \tfhite  eagles  ran  to  him. 

''  Go  bring  me  my  supper  which  is  pass- 
ing!" cried  the  ogre.  They  flew,  swift  as 
the  arrow  from  the  strong  bow,  plunged  in 
the  depths  of  the  ravine,  seized  Mylio  by 
his  violet  cloak  and  carried  him  to  the  gi- 
ant's dwelling. 

At  that  moment  Tonyk  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  passage.  He  saw  his  brother 
carried  off  by  the  eagles  and  he  ran  towards 
them  with  an  agonizing  shriek ;  but  the  ea- 
^es  and  Mylio  disappeared  in  the  clouds 
which  covered  Uie  tops  of  the  mountains. 
The  poor  boy  remained  motionless  and  stun- 
ned, looking  up  to  the  heavens  and  the  two 


steep  sides  of  the  mountains  which  rose  like 
a  wall  on  each  side  of  him  ;  then  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  clasping  his  hands  said,  "  Al- 
mighty Grod,  who  created  the  world,  save 
my  brother  Mylio  I" 

"  Do  not  trouble  the  Father  to  do  such  a 
small  thing,"  replied  three  soil  little  voices. 
which  were  heard  all  at  once  near  him. 

Tonyk  turned  round  in  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Who  spoke,  and  where  are  you  ?"  de- 
manded he. 

**  In  your  coat  pocket,"  replied  the  three 
voices. 

The  young  man  felt  in  his  pocket  and 
drew  out  the  walnut,  the  acorn,  and  tbt  lit- 
tle rush  cage,  in  which  the  three  insects 
were  enclosed. 

"And  which  of  you  can  save  Mylio?' 
said  he. 

'*I,  I,  I,"  replied  all  three. 

**  How  can  you  do  it  my  poor  Hi  tie  noih- 
ingSy**  said  Tonyk. 

"Open  our  prisons  and  you  shall  soon 
see. 

The  youth  did  as  they  demanded ;  then 
the  spider  rushed  to  a  tree  and  began  spin- 
ning a  web,  as  brilliant  and  hard  as  steel ; 
then  mounting  on  the  azure  wings  of  the 
little  fly,  it  raised  her  gently  in  the  air,  vhilst 
she  continued  her  web,  each  thread  of 
which  was  separated  and  formed  the  steps 
of  a  ladder.  Tonyk  followed  them,  mount- 
ing the  steps  of  the  wonderful  ladder  as  it 
unrolled  itself,  until  he  reached  the  top  ot 
the  mountain.  Then  the  wasp  flew  before 
him  and  they  all  came  to  the  giant's  dwell- 
ing. It  was  a  cave  dug  in  the  rock,  and  is 
high  as  a  church  steeple.  The  blind  and 
legless  ogre  was  seated  in  the  centre  of  it. 
He  was  swinging  his  body  back  and  forth, 
like  a  poplar  swayed  by  the  winds  whilst  he 
sung  these  words : 

•*  I  love  to  eat  the  men  of  Leon,  for  they  are  fipj  wi'fi 

rich  meats : 
The  Ti-egonois  taste  of  wheaten  cakes   ond  g»toi 

freflh  milk ; 
But  those  of  Vannes  and  Quimper,  God  bve  * 
These  people  eat  too  much  black  rre!** 

Whilst  singing  he  was  arranging  the  slicrs 
of  pork  to  roast  with  Mylio,  who  was  Ivic£ 
at  his  feet,  his  legs  and  arms  tied  bebinu 
like  a  chicken  ready  for  the  spit.     The  two 
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eagles  were  at  a  little  distance  near  the  fire* 
place,  one  arranging  the  spit  and  the  other 
making  the  fire.  The  noise  the  giant  made 
in  singing  and  his  close  attention  to  the 
slices  of  bacon  had  prevented  his  hearing 
the  approach  of  Tonyk  and  his  three  little 
servants.  But  the  red  eagle  saw  the  boy* 
He  rushed  to  bear  him  awav  in  his  terrible 
talons.  The  little  wasp  pierced  his  eyes 
with  the  diamond  sting.  The  white  eagle 
ran  to  his  brother's  rescue  and  shared  the 
same  fate.  Then  the  wasp  flew  to  the  giant 
(who  had  raised  himself  when  he  heard  the 
shrieks  of  his  two  servants,)  and  pierced 
him  on  all  sides  with  the  diamond  sting :  the 
strokes  fell  as  fast  as  drops  from  an  over 
charged  cloud.  The  giant  bellowed  like 
bulls  in  the  month  of  August.  In  vain  his 
arms  flew  round  like  the  wings  of  a  wind- 
mill under  full  sail,  he  could  not  strike  the 
fly  for  want  of  eyes,  and  for  the  want  of  feet 
it  was  equally  impossible  to  fly.  At  last  he 
fell  in  despair  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  to 
escape  from  the  fiery  dart.  Then  the  spider 
ran  to  him  and  began  immediately  to  spin  a 
net  of  steel,  in  which  he  was  bound,  fixed 
and  immovable.  In  vain  he  called  the  two 
eagles  to  his  rescue ;  agony  made  them  fu- 
rious, and  knowing  the  ogre  vanquished  they 
were  resolved  upon  a  terrible  retribution  for 
their  long  slavery ;  flapping  their  wings  with 
vindictive  ferocity,  they  rushed  upon  their 
old  tyrant  and  began  tearing  his  flesh  under 
the  net  of  steel  and  ceased  not  one  instant 
until  they  came  to  the  cardinal  bones.  When 
filled  to  repletion  they  laid  down  upon  the 
carcass,  and  as  the  flesh  of  the  giant  could 
not  be  digested  they  both  burst  without  ris- 
ing. As  to  Tonyk,  he  had  unfastened  his 
hrother,  and  embracing  him  with  tears  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  he  carried  him  out  the 
ogre's  dwelling  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
The  azure  wings  and  the  wasp  soon  appear- 
ed, drawing  the  little  rush  cage  which  was 
transformed  into  a  coach.  They  invited  the 
two  brothers  to  seat  themselves  in  it,  whilst 
the  spider  placed  himself  behind  as  the  lac- 
quais  of  a  great  nobleman.  The  equipage 
'^et  off  with  the  rapidity  of  the  winds.  To- 
nyk and  Mylio  crossed  mountains  and  val- 
leys as  if  they  were  smooth  plains,  (for  in 
the  air  the  roads  are  always  in  a  good  state) 
and  soon  arrived  before  their  ancle's  caatle. 


The  coach  touched  the  ground  and  rolled  to- 
ward the  drawbridge  where  the  brothers  per- 
ceived their  two  horses  awaiting  them  ;  but 
on  Tonyk's  horse  hung  his  cloak  and  purse, 
with  this  difference,  the  purse  was  larger 
and*filled  with  gold,  and  the  cloak  was  cov- 
ered with  diamonds.  The  astonished  boy 
turned  towards  the  coach  to  ask  an  explana- 
tion, but  the  coach  had  disappeared,  and  in 
the  place  of  the  fly,  the  wasp  and  the  spider 
stood  three  angels  of  dazzling  brightness. 
In  amazement  the  two  brothers  fell  upon 
their  knees.  Then  the  most  beautiful  and 
shining  of  the  angels  came  to  Tonyk  and 
said  to  him : 

"  Fear  not,  good  heart  I  for  the  woman, 
the  child  and  the  old  man  were  no  other 
than  the  Virgin  Mary,  Jesus,  her  son,  and 
St.  Joseph.  They  gave  us  to  you  to  protect 
you  from  danger  during  your  journey,  now 
that  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  it  we  re- 
turn to  Paradise.  Recollect  hereafter  what 
has  happened,  and  let  it  ever  stimulate  you 
to  do  good  to  the  poor,  so  will  you  be  re- 
warded here  and  hereafter!" 

Then  the  three  angels  spread  their  shining 
wings  and  rose  upwards  like  the  birds  of 
heaven,  filling  the  air  with  their  heavenly 
music  as  they  chanted  the  sweet  Hosannas 
which  are  sung  in  our  churches. 

O*     1^*     V/. 
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THE  FLOWER'S  MESSAGE. 

From  a  garden  bright  and  auuny, 

Sept  by  breeses  soft  and  free, 
Where  the  joyouii  birds  are  singing, 

1  have  come  to  gladden  thee : 
Come  to  whisper  of  a  dear  one, 

Who  has  lored  thee  long  and  well ; 
Very  pleasant  is  the  message, 

Sleeping  in  my  tiny  cell, 
Breathing  more  of  truth  and  kindness 

Than  the  giver*B  life  eould  tell. 

Take  me  from  my  snowy  prison, 

P.ace-'me  in  some  favorite  book ; 
Place  me  very,  very  sofUy, 

Where  thine  eyes  will  often  look  ; 
And  I  will  forever  whisper, 

From  my  little  fragrant  cell, 
Of  the  heart  that  fondly  lovea  thee, 

That  has  loved  thee  long  and  well ; 
Gaaid  that  heart's  love  like  a  treaaurs, 

Iha9€  died  itt  tnUh  to  teU. 
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OONSALYO    OF  COttBOVA ;   OR  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 

BOOK   FOURTH. 

[Tranelated  from  the  SpaDish  of  Don  Juan  Lopez  de 
If  Penalve.    By  A.  Roano.] 

NoTS. — ^I  intended  to  have  offered  some  remarks 
to  the  readers  of  "  Gonsalvo  of  Cordoya''  in  the 
form  of  a  note,  to  the  first  book,  upon  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  very  important  subject  of  proper 
names  taken  from  foreign  languages.  At  the 
risk  even  now,  of  having  such  remarks  consider- 
ed as  inappropriate  and  out  of  place,  I  will  pre- 
sent some  loose  thoughts  which  occur  to  me,  leav- 
ing it  to  another  occasion  or  to  other  persons  to 
disouss  the  subject  more  thoroughly. 

We,  in  America,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have 
heretofore  blindly  followed  English  authorides  in 
all  questions  relating  to  literature  and  science. 
This  has  resulted  partly  from  the  traditions  of  our 
origin,  and  partly  from  the  necessity  of  our  posi- 
tion as  a  nation,  compelled  to  struggle  chiefly  with 
our  material  wants,  and  to  subjugate  our  new 
country  and  prepare  it  for  the  abode  of  a  higher 
civilisation  and  culture.  Of  late  years  we  have 
given  indications  of  greater  independence,  and 
we  already  begin  to  perceive  the  germination  of 
an  original  literature  which  promises  to  be  more 
imbued  with  the  national  spirit.  In  fact  without 
this  national  spirit,  no  literature  can  ever  be  eith- 
er great  or  permanent.  In  consequence  of  our 
disposition  heretofore,  to  accept,  almost  without 
examination,  the  dicta  of  English  writers,  we 
have  adopted  many  very  gross  errors  and  in  noth- 
ing is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  adoption  of 
geographical  and  other  proper  names  from  for- 
eign languages. 

The  English  authors  themselves,  up  to  a  very 
recent  period,  have  slavishly  received  and  impres- 
sed upon  our  language,  the  French  adaptation  of 
such  names.  The  very  simple  rule  of  taking  the 
foreign  name  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  vnthout  al- 
teration of  orthography  or  pronunciation  from 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  would,  it  seems 
to  me,  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  every 
one.  The  German  or  Alemanio  nations  have 
more  generally  followed  this  rule,  and  we  find  in 
their  languages  only,  and  those  of  the  Slavonic 
nations,  an  approach  to  uniformity  and  consisten- 
cy upon  this  point.  Of  late  years  the  English 
have  begun  to  think  for  themselves.  Sir  William 
Jones  took  the  first  steps  in  the  right  direction 
with  regard  to  Hindu  names,  and  since  his  day 
many  intelligent  travellers  have  followed  in  the 
same  path. 

In  a  recently  published  Hydrographic  Memoir 
of  the  Mediterranean,  by  Rear  Admiral  W.  H. 


Smith,  we  find  from  page  406  to  413,  some  yerj 
valuable  remarks  upon  this  subject.  He  hhmi 
that  the  changes  in  geographical  names  huTc  ta- 
ken place  chiefly  through  the  Frank  conquest  of 
the  Eastern  Empire — through  the  domination  « f 
the  Turks,  and  through  the  corruptions  of  trav- 
ellers. He  gives  many  interesting  illustratioiis  of 
corruptions  from  all  tliese  sources.  For  instance 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  Stamboul  for  Con- 
stantinople ;  Constantinople  on  account  of  it^ 
importance  vms  called  by  the  Byzantine  GreeLs 
*iijroXif/ the  city—'riTj'ffoXti',' in  the  accusatiTe,  to 
which  the  'cu'  contracted  V  was  generally  prefix- 
ed to  express  "  to  ilvt  city"  making  it  *crnm\r. ' 
pronounced  Stambolin,  the  Greek  n  being  pro- 
nounced a,  the  V  fi,  and  tlic  ir  sometimes  0.  Tfae^e 
changes  being  made  the  name  becomes  Stamlio- 
lin,  and  by  a  further  trifling  alteration  Stamboal. 
The  origin  of  Point  St.  James,  as  the  name  uf  a 
Cape  near  the  city  of  Smyrna,  is  not  a  little  cu- 
rious and  illustrates  how  8er\'ilely  the  Enj^lL^h 
have  followed  the  Fren<;h  in  geographical  name>. 
when  a  very  slight  knowledge  would  have  pre- 
vented a  very  ludicrous  mistake.  There  is  a  foint 
at  the  quarantine  ground  in  the  harbour  of  Soivr- 
na  where  vessels  are  examined :  the  Turkish  &&-;. 
called  in  their  language  "  Sai\fakf^'  is  displayed 
here.  The  French  galHcised  this  name  and  call- 
ed Wxfi place y  Foinie  St,  Jacques,  which  the  English 
soon  after  translated  into  Point  St.  James,  bv 
which  appellation  it  is  still  known.  The  namt 
Otaheite  for  Tahiti,  resulting  from  a  mistake  of 
Capt,  Cook  who  correctly  wrote  o  before  the  name 
and  attempted  to  represent  the  native  sound  hu 
[heety)  by  heite,  which  in  no  case  in  Englis^h  i? 
so  pronounced. 

The  Greek  and  Komau  names  too  in  oar  lan- 
guage have  been  hopelessly  corrupted  through  the 
carelessness  and  subserviency  of  tbo  early  Eng- 
lish authors  to  the  French,  as  the  following  ex- 
amples will  abundantly  illustrate:  Latin— Uoki- 
tius,  Ovidius,  Virgilius,  Livius,  Homerus.  FrenrL 
— Horace,  Ovide,  Virgile,  Live,  Homere.  Eng- 
lish— Horace,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Livy,  Homer.  Thi; 
comparison  might  be  carried  much  further  an^i 
show  how  little  independence  was  exercised  in 
transferring  these  and  similar  names  into  Engli»li 

Grote,  in  his  recent  valuable  History  of  Grctce 
has  attempted  to  remedy  this  with  regard  t  • 
Greek  names  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  effected.  Tbi* 
attempt  deserves  success,  but  I  almost  fear  tbar 
it  has  been  made  too  late.     The  Ijoiiniztd  ar.<I 
Frenchified  appellations  have  become  so  fixed  nr.l 
rooted  in  the  language  that  an  alteration  n  ^ 
would  be  next  to  impossible.    He  gives  the  Greoi 
names  in  the  Mythology  instead  of  the  Latin 
such  as  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Aphrodite,  Artemi:^  ^c 
in  place  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Venus  and  IHans 
He  also  spells  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  Themistocltf. 
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and  words  of  that  character  with  a  k  instead  of  a 
c.  This  orthography  is  certainly  more  in  analogy 
widi  correct  principles  than  the  orthography  now 
in  vogue,  and  if  it  had  been  adopted  by  tlio  early 
writers,  the  eondUores  Ungxiw  it  would  have  serv- 
ed to  have  given  to  our  language  quoad  lux;  a 
more  accurate  and  scientific  character. 

To  give  another  illustration  of  the  ludicrous 
oLanges  which  names  sometimes  undergo,  it  is 
«aid,  but  I  do  not  vouch  its  truth,  that  a'certain 
Peter  Gunn  left  his  country  to  reside  in  France; 
his  name  was  first  translated  Pierre  Fusil ;  very 
naturally  de  was  afterwards  added  and  the  name 
Ijecame  Pierre  dc  Fusily  which  when  ho  returned 
to  his  own  countrj*,  was  translated  Mr,  Flint,  (pi- 
mt  de  fusil  in  French  signifying  flint.)  Poor 
Pythagoras  has  suffered  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
name  in  French  is  Pythagore,  the  h  being  silent 
in  pronunciation,  ho  became  in  English  plain  Pe- 
!fr  Goicer. 

This  reminds  me  of  tho  transformations  of  name 
<»ne  Mr.  Trotter  had  to  submit  to,  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  through  different  countries.  He  went 
to  Ireland  and  was  called  Mr.  O'Trotter,  to  Scot- 
land and  was  called  Mr.  McTrotter,  in  Franco  he 
^as  known  as  Monsieur  Trottingnac,  in  Italy  as 
Signor  Trottini,  in  UoUand  as   Mynheer   Von 

Trotter,  in  Russia  as Trottenhofl^  in  Poland 

as  — •  Trottinski,  and  if  he  had  extended  his 
traiels  to  China  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
have  rejoiced  in  the  euphonious  api>ellation  of 
Trottinfou. 

The  above  anecdotes  are  probably  untrue,  but 
they  give  a  pleasant  illustration  of  the  absurd 
changes  to  which  proper  names  have  been  sub- 
jected by  passing  through  different  languages. 

There  are  some  geographical  names  however 
in  English  which  wo  may  assume  the  credit  of 
having  derived  from  original  sources  and  not 
through  the  French,  such  as  Leghorn,  Florence 
^d  Naples,  as  representing  the  Italian  Livorno, 
Firenze  and  Napoli.  It  is  true  that  the  corres- 
ponding French  names  are  Livourne,  Florence 
and  Xaples,  but  the  ancient  Italian  on  tho  mcdi- 
'cval  Latin  names  were  Lcgorno,  Florentia  and 
Neapolis,  from  which  the  English  appellations 
were  derived  independently  of  tho  French. 

In  regard  to  the  Spanish  names  used  in  this 
work  and  herein  consists  the  application  of  this 
note,  we  find  that  they  too  have  come  to  us  through 
the  French.  "  Gonsalvo"  is  '*  Gonsalo"  in  Span- 
ish and  unquestionably  ought  to  be  so  in  English. 
S)  "  Muley  Hassan"  ought  to  be  "  Muley  Hacen," 
"Boabdil"  "Abu  Abdalah,"  "Guadalciuiver" 
*'  Wadal-Kebir>"  according  to  the  Arabic  designa- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  early  Spanish  writers 
have  themselves  corrupted  the  Arabic  names,  but 
the  more  modern  authors,  as  Conde,  in  his  great 
work,  **Arab€8  en  Espaha'^  and  others  have  re- 


jected the  received  appellations  and  adopted  those 
in  the  original  languages. 

Had  my  attention  been  directed  to  this  subject 
previous  to  my  translation  of  "  Gonsalvo  of  Cor- 
dova," the  principles  pointed  out  in  the  preceding 
remarks  would  certainly  have  been  acted  upon 
and  at  the  risk  both  of  an  appearance  of  pedan- 
try and  in  some  cases  of  not  being  understood,  I 
should  have  written  the  proper  names  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  languages  to  which  they  belong.  And 
I  do  trust  this  system  will  hereafter  be  pursued 
in  America. 


"  Unhappy  is  the  victim  of  a  cruel  duty, 
who  is  compelled  to  sacrifice  an  affection 
which  is  the  hope  and  solace  of  her  life. 
After  such  a  sacrifice,  she  thinks  that  time 
will  soothe  her  misery  and  perhaps  alleviate 
her  unhappiness.  Vain  illusion  !  Time  but 
prolongs  its  duration.  If  in  the  tumult  of 
life,  she  seeks  to  be  relieved  for  an  instant 
from  her  suffering,  every  object  augments  it. 
The  sight  of  a  happy  couple  forces  her 
tears  ;  of  a  mother  surrounded  by  children, 
oppresses  her  heart.  If  in  the  retirement 
of  solitude,  she  makes  new  efiforts  to  blunt 
the  arrow  which  afiSiicts  her,  she  uselessly 
increases  and  irritates  the  wound,  by  yield- 
ing in  silence  to  her  sad  recollections.  Vir- 
tue is  her  only  asylum  and  virtue  itself  in 
her  enemy.  It  forces  her  to  love  the  adored 
object  she  mourns  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
proaches her  for  the  violation  of  her  first 
promise.  Such  were  the  sad  reflections  of 
Zoraida  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Ze- 
gris  accused  her  to  Boabdil.  Ignorant  of 
the  bitter  misfortunes  which  impended  over 
her,  alone  in  the  balcony  which  overlooked 
the  Generalife,  she  believed  that  Abenhamet 
had  secured  himself  in  flight.  For  this  she 
thanked  Heaven  and  still  gazing  at  the  rose- 
bush which  had  been  the  faithful  witness  of 
their  innocent  intercourse,  directed  to  it  the 
following  verses  t 

*  How  delightful  thy  fragrance, 
Thou  beautiful  roBO, 
When  under  thy  shadow 
I  found  sweet  repose ; 
'Twas  there,  when  thy  foliage 
Was  kissed  by  tho  dew 
I  respired  every  zephyr 
Thy  balmy  lireath  blew. 

How  lovely  thy  flowers 

*  The  above  verses  are  from  the  same  source  os  those 
before  given. 
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Which  the  hand  I  adored 

So  faithfully  gathered, 

So  faithfully  stored ; 

But  the  magic  has  changed 

Thy  coral  buds  fled 

And  the  deep  blushing  beauties 

Which  decked  thee  are  dead. 

From  tlie  still  limpid  streamlet 
I  bathed  each  green  leaf 
And  forgot  in  my  cares 
That  my  charms  were  so  brief, 
But  the  streamlet  is  dry, 
Which  fed  thee  for  years, 
And  the  waters  which  nourish 
Thee  now,  are  my  tears. 

"As  she  ceased,  she  heard  from  afar  the  tu- 
mult of  the  people.  Inez  a  young  Spanish 
captive,  who  was  the  confidant  of  her  sor- 
rows and  her  roost  attached  friend,  ran  to 
her  rois tress  in  haste.  '  Blood  flows  in  the 
Alhambra'  said)  she,  'the  Abencerrages 
are  attacking  and  will  burn  the  palace.  I 
attempted  to  go  to  the  place  of  combat,  but 
the  guards  are  approaching  your  apartment 
and  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  or  to  leave. 
At  least  I  will  perish  by  your  side.' 

''  The  noise  increased,  they  heard  the  clash- 
ing of  swords,  the  shouts  of  the  Abencerra- 
ges and  the  voices  of  their  enemies.  The 
Queen  pale  and  ghast]y  fell  into  the  arms  of 
Inez,  deprived  of  speech  and  strength ;  she 
could  only  weep  and  groan.  She  pass  id  the 
night  in  this  horrible  situation  and  the  first 
rays  of  day  had  scarcely  appeared  when  a 
messenger  from  Boabdil  presented  himself 
to  Zoraida,  with  an  order  from  the  King,  to 
appear  immediately  before  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  Confused  and  affrighted,  she 
asked  the  occasion  of  the  message ;  no  an- 
swer was  given.  The  Queen  obeyed  imme- 
diately— she  covered  herself  with  a  veil  and 
leaning  upon  her  dear  Inez  and  escorted  by 
the  guard,  went  with  trembling  step  towards 
the  plaza.  She  passed  in  the  midst  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  touched  with  her  appearance ; 
advanced  to  the  King  whom  she  discovered 
among  the  Zegris — raised  her  veil  and  with 
timid  voice  demanded  to  be  informed  by  her 
barbarous  husband,  of  what  she  was  accused. 
'  You  shall  hear,'  replied  Boabdil,  in  a  dis- 
dainful manner,  and  turning  to  the  people 
who  listened  attentively — <  Mussulmen,' 
said  he, '  you  probably  believe  that  you  have 
preserved  my  life  only,  on  this  memorable 
night,  but  you  have  saved  the  empire.  Hear 


what  were  the  perfidious  designs  of  the 
treacherous  Abencerrages,  whom  you  hare 
driven  from  your  walls.     A  shameful  treaty 
with  the  Spaniards  promised  them  my  head. 
You  yourselves  witnessed  their  attack  upot 
me  in  my  own  palace  and  after  penetrating 
my  heart,  Granada  would  next  have  been 
delivered  to  the  flames  by  their  hands.  The 
country  owes  its  safety  to  you ;  your  King 
asks  of  you  the  vindication  of  his  honor. 
The  ungrateful  Abenhamet  who  owed  his  life 
to  my  mercy,  was  the  assassin  selected  by 
his  companions.     My  criminal  wife  was  his 
accomplice,  and  this  very  night  was  seen 
with  Abenhamet  in  the  Generalife.    Shame  | 
will  not  permit  me  to  say  more.    Mussal- 
men,  I  accuse  Zoraida  before  you ;  you  will 
avenge  the  outrage  committed  against  our 
religion,  our  laws  and  your  monarch.'    Zo- 
raida remained  mute,  surprised  and  horrified. 
A  confused  murmur  of  the  people  indicated 
a  disbelief  of  her  guilt.    Morfarix  Ali,  Sa- 
hal  and  Moctader  the  most  valiant  of  the 
Zegris,  then  presented  themselves  and  de- 
clared  that  they  had  seen  the  Queen  in  the 
arms  of  Abenhamet  beneath  a  rose-bush  la 
the  Generalife.     Each  affirmed  the  declara- 
tion  by  oath  and  drawing  their  scimetar^ 
promised  to   maintain   it.      Zoraida  heard 
them,  fixed  upon  them   an  indignant  gaze, 
raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  and  fell  down 
senseless.    They  carried  her  to  the  palace, 
where  her  apartment  served  as  a  prison. 
Ten  judges  were  named  on  the  spot  and  the 
King  ordered  the  head  of  Abenhamet  to  be 
brought  before  them,  the  dagger  found  on  his 
person  and  the  dress  of  the  slave  in  which 
he  was  disguised.     These  mournful  p^oof^ 
together  with  the  attack  on  the  palace,  the 
flight  of  the  Abencerrages  and  the  testimony 
of  the  formidable  Zegris  either  convinced  or 
intimidated.     No  one  dared  to  defend  the 
cause  of  Zoraida  and  the  short-lived  pity  of 
the  populace,  vanished  the  moment  it  sprung 
up.    The  laws,  the  witnesses,  the  proofs  of 
the  crime  compelled  the  judges  to  pronounce 
the  horrible  sentence,  which  exiled  forever 
from  Granada  the  tribe  of  the  Abencerragt;'' 
and  condemned  the  Queen   to  perish  in  tb*" 
flames,  if  within  three  days  she  could  fim! 
no  defender  to  enter  the  lists  against  her  ac- 
cusers. 

''  The  palace  of  Albayzin,  which  my  father 
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occupied  with  his  family,  was  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofly  hill  distant  from  the  Alhambra. 
We  were  the  last  who  knew  our  misfortunes. 
Almanzor  accusing  himself  of  the  death  of 
Abenbamet  hastened  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Queen,  and  demanded  to  speak  to  her.  Bo- 
abdil  dared  not  deny  Almanzor.  Muley- 
Hassan,  Moraima  and  I  followed  my  brother 
and  arrived  at  the  moment  the  unhappy  Zo- 
raida  had  been  informed  of  the  sentence  of 
the  judges  and  the  death  of  Abenhamet.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  depict  her  deplorable  con- 
dition; her  eyes  wandered — her  hair  was 
disbevelled  and  her  countenance  disfigured ; 
she  uttered  deafening  groans  and  sounds  so 
articulated  that  they  had  in  them  nothing  of 
buman  accent.  Her  hands  and  feet  and 
whole  body  were  agitated  with  trembling 
and  convulsions.  The  faithful  Inez  was 
seated  at  her  side  and  sustained  her  head 
upon  her  own  breast.  She  scarcely  recog- 
nized us  as  we  approached  ;  without  respon- 
ding to  our  endearing  expressions,  she  per- 
mitted us  to  carry  her  to  a  sofa,  where  we 
gathered  around  and  sustained  her  in  our 
anns.  The  white  locks  of  the  venerable 
Muley  fell  upon  the  face  of  Zoraida ;  Al- 
nianzor  gazed  upon  her  and  remained  silent 
and  pensive. 

'  The  entire  day  passed  without  her  being 
able  to  understand  our  words  ;  and  the  young 
slave  requested  that  we  should  leave  her  to 
repose.  My  brother  resolved  to  carry  into 
execution  the  generous  intent  he  had  medi- 
tated, left  us  to  seek  the  bloody  remains  of 
the  Abencerrages  in  the  fatal  Court  of  Li- 
ons. He  had  them  transported  from  the 
fity,  to  a  distant  valley  where  he  performed 
the  sad  rites  of  burial ;  he  concealed  in  a 
dense  grove  the  grave  of  the  ill-starred 
Abenhamet.  While  he  was  discharging 
*iese  mournful  duties,  Muley-Hassan  re- 
turned with  Moraima  to  his  palace  and  spite 
of  the  urgent  requests  of  Inez,  1  remained 
to  attend  Zoraida  and  did  not  leave  her  for 
a  moment.  Inez  throwing  herself  at  my 
feet  and  manifesting  gratitude  in  her  coun- 
tenance, said  to  me :  '  You  who  take  so 
ranch  interest  in  the  unhappy  lot  of  my  lady, 
you  who  would  assist  me  without  doubt  to 
sive  her  life,  swaar  by  all  that  is  dearest  to 
your  heart,  not  to  divulge  the  secret  I  am 
^boQt  to  confide  to  you.'      I  made  the  prom- 


ise she  required— she  placed  my  hand  in  the 
Queen's  and  pressed  them  both  against  her 
heart — '  Hear  me,'  said  she.  '  And  oh 
that  you  may  approve  the  resolution,  with 
which  Heaven  inspires  me.  Two  days  re- 
main to  Zoraida,  to  seek  the  warriors  to  de- 
fend her.  Her  detestable  accusers  are  the 
terror  of  Granada  and  the  confidants  of  the 
King.  No  Moor  will  dare  oppose  them ;  the 
most  valiant  fear  the  anger  of  Boabdil  more 
than  the  power  of  their  adversaries.  Zo- 
raida will  perish  if  we  trust  her  defence  to 
the  Granadians.  I  am  a  Spaniard  and  a 
Christian.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  Cava- 
liers of  my  nation  and  above  all,  I  know 
Gonsalvo,  at  whose  name  your  armies  trem- 
ble and  whose  virtues  and  humanity  exceed 
his  valor.  The  Queen  has  but  to  write  to 
Gonsalvo,  calling  Heaven  to  witness  for  the 
justice  of  her  cause  and  place  it  in  his  hands. 
Gonsalvo  will  appear  at  the  moment,  alone 
or  accompanied  by  other  heroes,  you  will 
see  him  triumph,  give  life  to  my  lady  and 
restore  the  honor  of  which  they  wish  to  de- 
prive her.' 

''Thus  spoke  the  amiable  Inez:  Zoraida 
would  scarcely  listen  to  her — '  Leave  me  to 
die,'  replied  she,  '  I  desire  and  seek  death, 
I  have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
most  virtuous  of  men.  Abenhamet  perished 
for  me  and  I  desire,  I  wish  to  follow  him,  I 
ought.' 

"  *  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  preserve  yeur 
honor,'  answered  the  young  captive,  'you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  go  down  to  the  grave, 
pure  and  spotless  as  you  have  lived.  Do 
you  desire  that  your  memory  shall  be  stained 
with  the  suspicion  of  crime  }  Do  you  desire 
that  ignominy  shall  rest  upon  your  name, 
and  that  the  horrible  word  '  adultery'  be  en- 
graved upon  your  sepulchre.  Daughter  of 
Ibrahim,  life  is  your  own,  but  honor  is  of 
God,  and  you  owe  an  account  of  it  to  men. 
Let  them  recognize  your  innocence,  publish 
it  to  the  world  and  then  you  can  put  an  end 
to  your  life  if  you  please.' 

"  Surprised  at  these  words,  pronounced  in 
a  strong  tone  of  voice,  the  queen  embraced 
the  captive  and  yielded  to  her  counsels. 
The  fear  of  dishonor  restored  to  her  her  lost 
strength.  We  examined  the  bold  project 
of  Inez  and  weighed  its  difficulties.  War 
had  been  declared.    Ferdinand  and  Isabel 
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were  advancing  to  besiege  us.  Gonsalvo 
could  not  enter  within  our  walls  without 
great  peril ;  his  terrible  arm  perhaps  would 
not  suffice  against  four  brave  Zegris.  The 
fear  of  displeasing  their  sovereign  might  per- 
haps keep  back  the  other  Castilians  and  he 
might  not  be  able  to  find  the  three  compan- 
ions he  desired.  In  spite  of  these  sad  reflec- 
tions and  the  little  hope  of  success,  the 
Queen  approved  the  design  and  improving 
the  precious  moments  wrote  to  Gonsalvo  the 
following  words  :  *  You  are  the  enemy  of 
the  Moors — I  am  their  unhappy  Queen  and 
implore  your  assistance.  I  am  condemned 
to  death  and  I  call  the  God  whom  I  adore 
and  whom  you  adore  to  witness,  that  I  am 
innocent.  Within  two  days  I  must  perish 
in  the  flames — this  fate  cannot  be  avoided 
unless  I  find  four  warriors  who  will  fight  and 
conquer  the  four  most  valiant  of  the  Zegris. 
I  have  selected  Gonsalvo  for  my  defender. 
If  this  hero,  for  the  first  time,  refuses  his 
aid  to  innocence,  I  will  believe  that  Hea- 
ven desires  my  death  and  I  will  sufller  it, 
without  complaint.  Zoraida,  Queen  of  Gra' 
nada.* 

**As  soon  as  the  letter  was  sealed,  I  sought 
a  captive  Spaniard,  whose  liberty  I  had  pur- 
chased and  asked  of  him  as  the  only  proof 
of  his  gratitude,  to  deliver  this  letter  to  Gon- 
salvo ;  I  increased  his  zeal  by  confiding  to 
him  the  importance  of  the  message  and  in- 
structed him  in  what  manner  he  might  move 
the  heart  of  the  Castilian.  That  very  night 
I  conducted  him  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  where  a  horse  was  in  waiting  by  my 
order — I  remained  there  until  I  saw  him  de- 
part on  the  road  leading  to  the  camp  of  the 
Christians.  I  then  returned  more  tranquil 
and  even  with  something  of  exultation  and 
gave  account  to  the  Queen  of  what  I  had 
done.  She  wept  and  embraced  me.  Her 
slave  comforted,  caressed  and  encouraged 
her — calculated  the  time  th^  courier  would 
require — that  Gonsalvo  would  consume  in 
coming  and  feeling  certain  that  no  obstacle 
would  detain  that  hero,  she  assured  us,  that 
we  would  see  him  in  Granada  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day. 

**  The  captive  faithful  to  his  word  arrived  in 
the  Spanish  camp  at  daylight  and  asked  in 
a  loud  voice  for  Gonsalvo,  but  what  was  his 
grief  to  hear  that  Gonsalvo  had  left.     Gon- 


salvo having  been  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Fez,  was  at  that  moment  ploughing  the  Af* 
ric  sea.  The  Spaniard  shed  tears  and  bitter- 
ly complained  to  Heaven  of  his  lot.  A  sol- 
dier moved  by  his  grief  proposed  to  him,  to 
see  the  valiant  and  generous  Lara,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  hero.  He  immedi- 
ately went  to  his  tent,  spoke  to  him  in  se- 
cret— confided  what  he  was  instructed  to 
say  to  Gonsalvo  and  delivered  the  letter 
which  he  bore.  Lara  opened  and  read  it. 
his  features  became  animated,  his  cheeks 
burned,  his  eyes  became  inflamed. 

*  Friend,'  said  he  to  the  captive,  '  re- 
turn instantly  to  the  Queen.  Tell  her  that 
Gonsalvo  is  absent,  but  that  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  another  Gonsalvo.  To-morrow  I 
will  repair  to  Granada  with  three  of  my  com- 
panions. Gonsalvo  always  leaves  to  me  the 
good  deeds  which  he  cannot  himself  perform 
and  if  his  heart  knows  envy  it  is  only  when 
I  defend  the  oppressed  in  his  place.' 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative,  Gonsaho 
was  strongly  moved  and  could  not  repre.^s 
his  admiration.  Friendship  caused  him  to 
shed  tears,  which  fell  copiously  upon  his 
cheek.  Gonsalvo  sought  forgiveness  of  the 
princess  and  Zulema  easily  pardoned  ever}' 
proof  of  the  sensibility  of  the  hero. 

The  princess  resumed :  "  The  captive 
returned  and  brought  us  the  answer  of  La- 
ra. 

*  Your  accusers  are  conquered,'  exclaimed 
Inez.  'Lara  equal  to  Gonsalvo,  would  be  his  ri- 
val in  glory,  if  he  were  not  his  dearest  friend. 
To-morrow  your  innocence  will  be  made 
manifest  and  the  blood  of  the  Abencerrages 
will  be  avenged.' 

^'Inez  was  transported  beyond  herself— 
she  kissed  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  related 
to  us  the  exploits  of  Lara  and  of  the  deed? 
of  valor  which  illustrated  the  cavaliers  of 
her  nation.  The  hope  which  burned  in  her 
bosom  communicated  itself  to  Zoraida ;  her 
weeping  ceased,  her  soul  enjoyed  repose  ior 
a  time  and  lighted  in  her  eyes  a  transient 
cheerfulness.  The  following  morning  wa.-^ 
appointed  for  the  combat.  The  entire  city 
wept  for  Zoraida,  but  no  one  dared  to  defend 
her.  Since  the  departure  of  the  Abencerra- 
ges  tlie  unhappy  had  no  protectors.  Al- 
manzor    came    to    her    before    daylight— 
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'Queen  of  Granada/  said  he,  'the  fatal 
day  has  arrived.  Neither  my  diligence  nor 
my  zeal  can  find  defenders.  I  am  ashamed 
of  my  country,  but  not  for  this  will  I  neg- 
lect my  duty.  I  alone  will  enter  the  lists 
against  the  four  Zegris.  I  alone  can  save 
you,  if  as  my  heart  believes,  the  God  of 
Heaven  protects  the  innocent.  Come,  my 
Queen,  declare  that  you  place  in  my  hands 
jour  cause.  To  you,  my  sister,  if  l  perish, 
I  entrust  Moraima  and  Muley-Hassan.'  On 
hearing  these  words  pronounced  with  the 
calmness  of  a  great  soul  and  believing  that 
he  was  fulfilling  but  a  simple  duty,  Zoraida 
pressed  the  hands  of  my  brother. 

• '  Generous  Almanzor,'  said  she,  '  I  ex- 
pected of  you  this  noble  demonstration  of 
heroism  and  goodness — but  would  I  not 
merit  my  fate,  if  to  preserve  my  worthless 
life,  I  exposed  that  of  the  support  of  Grana- 
da—of the  son  of  Muley-Hassan,  of  the 
tender  husband  of  Moraima,  of  the  hero 
whose  virtues  disarm  the  Supreme  Being, 
ready  to  punish  this  wicked  city.  No!  I 
must  seek  defenders,  who  after  the  victory 
can  despise  the  vengeance  of  Boabdil.  Such 
I  have  found  and  they  will  present  thera- 
^elves  at  the  proper  time.  I  only  beseech 
you,  conjure  you  by  the  kindness  you  have 
manifested  in  my  misfortunes,  by  that  love 
of  justice  which  guides  your  actions,  that 
with  your  friends,  with  mine,  if  I  still  have 
any,  you  will  protect  these  defenders  from 
treachery  and  see  that  fairness  preside  at  the 
combat.  Pardon  these  suspicions.  Zoraida 
may  justly  distrust  the  Zegris.'  Almanzor 
looked  at  me  in  surprise,  and  respecting  the 
secret  of  the  Queen,  asked  no  questions.  He 
promised  to  guard  the  palisades  and  be  him- 
self the  judge  of  the  field  and  went  straight- 
way to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 

"In  the  mean  time  Zoraida,  when  she  saw 
the  hour  approach,  retired  for  some  moments 
and  on  her  knees  before  the  Supreme  Being 
pronounced  a  fervent  prayer  in  behalf  of  her 
protectors.  She  arose  with  a  serene  counte- 
nance, thanked  me  for  my  attention,  spoke 
of  her  gratitude  and  besought  the  All  Pow- 
erful to  bestow  upon  me  more  happiness 
than  had  faUen  to  her  lot.  While  I  mingled 
niy  tears  with  hers,  she  turned  to  the  captive 
and  presented  to  her  a  casket  containing  her 
jewels. 


"  '  My  best  friend  !*  said  she, — '  Receive 
in   presence   of  Zulema,   your  liberty  and 
these  gifts,   the  only  remains  of  my  fatal 
grandeur.     Accept   them,    faithful   Inez,  as 
the  last  proof  of  my  love  and  as  the  only  fa- 
vor which  your  Queen  can  bestow  upon  you. 
If  Heaven  has  decreed  my  death,  they  will 
recall  Zoraida  to  your  memory.  In  your  own 
country  you   will   find   a   peaceful   retreat 
where    sometimes  you   will   think   of   me. 
Above  all,  moderate  your  grief.     The  only 
authority  I  reserve  over  you,  is  to  command 
you  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  yourself 
and  to  beseech  you  to  remember  that  to  your 
tender  zeal,  to  your  firm  friendship,  I  owe 
the  only  pleasant  moments  I  have  passed.' 
On  saying  these  words,  Zoraida  embraced 
her ;  Inez  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her 
mistress,  pressed  her  knees  and  bathed  them 
in  tears.     I  repressed  my  sobs  and  left  them 
to  put  an  end  to  so  affecting  a  scene  which 
deprived    us   of  the  strength  we   so   much 
needed.     Zoraida  penetrated   my  thoughts, 
approved  them  with  her  looks  and  tore  her- 
self from  the  arms  of  Inez  and  entered  her 
apartment  to  put  on  a  dress  of  mourning.  A 
thick  veil  concealed  her  'face  and  a  long 
black  mantle  covered  her  entire  body.     The 
captive  and  I,  resolved  to  accompany  her  to 
the  place  of  combat,  also  arrayed  ourselves 
in  mourning  and  waited  in  silence  for  the 
summons   of  the   guard.     They   arrived  at 
last,  preceeded  by  the  judges.     The   Queen 
received  them  with  respect,  without  affec- 
ting a  tranquillity,  which  might  appear  like 
pride,  or  showing  a  depression  of  spirits  be- 
coming  only  to  the  guilty.     She  followed 
them — ascended  the  car  they  had  brought 
and  1  seated   myself  at  her  side  ;  and  Inez 
placed  herself  at  her  feet.     Six  horses  capa- 
risoned with   mourning  veils,  conducted  us 
slowly  to  the  plaza  which  was  filled  with  an 
immense  concourse.     In  this  place,  a  huge 
palisade    surrounded   by  barriers  had  been 
erected;    near   by   was  a   scaffold   covered 
with  black  and  further  off  a  funeral  pyre. 
At  sight  of  it,  the  Queen  trembled  and  was 
about  to  fall  into  my  arms ;  but  supported 
by  Inez  and  gathering  all  her  strength,  she 
ascended  the  scaffold,  where  seats  covered 
with  crape  had  been  prepared — she  pressed 
my  hands  between  her  own  and  besought  me 
in   a  low  voice  not  to  leave   her.     Tears 
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choked  my  utterance  and  I  was  unable  to  re- 
ply. The  judges  read  the  sentence ;  the 
people  responded  with  groans.  The  sound 
of  the  trumpets  was  heard,  and  the  terrible 
Morfarix,  Ali,  Sahal  and  Moctader  appeared, 
mounted  upon  superb  horses  clothed  in  glit- 
tering armor.  They  forced  their  way  through 
the  crowd,  but  on  passing  before  the  Queen, 
they  turned  aside  or  lowered  their  eyes.  Zo- 
raida  drew  nearer  to  me,  when  she  saw 
them.  The  Zegris  entered  within  the  pali- 
sade. My  brother  then  presented  himself  in 
a  brilliant  coat-of-mail,  accompanied  by  a 
troop  of  armed  Alabaces — closed  the  barrier 
and  proclaimed  himself  the  guard  of  the 
camp.  The  imans,  the  people,  and  the 
judges  preserved  a  profound  silence.  All 
remained  motionless  in  their  places  and  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  Zoraida,  on  the  Zegris,  on 
the  flame,  impatiently  waited  for  the  defen- 
ders of  her  who  excited  universal  compas- 
sion. The  Queen  counted  the  moments, 
turned  her  face  towards  the  Spanish  gate 
and  when  she  saw  no  signs  of  the  coming 
of  her  defenders  looked  at  Inez  and  sighed. 
Inez,  pale,  attentive  and  trembling  feared 
that  some  accident  had  detained  the  valiant 
Lara.  The  hours  flew  by,  the  clock  struck 
and  every  time  it  was  heard,  the  judges 
arose,  walked  around  the  plaza,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  called  upon  the  defenders  of  the  Queen 
to  make  their  appearance  and  then  return- 
ing, seated  themselves  in  silence.  Five 
times  they  repeated  their  demand  and  live 
times  without  response.  Almanzor  gazed 
at  me,  went  away,  returned,  became  agita- 
ted, ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  and 
asked  for  his  lance.  Three  times  he  was 
about  to  present  himself  at  the  barrier,  thrice 
he  was  detained  and  pointed  to  the  sun  ap- 
proaching the  horizon. 

It  had  already  struck  five,  when  at  the 
extremity  of  the  plaza  opposite  the  Spanish 
gate,  was  heard  the  noise  of  horses,  which 
excited  the  clamors  of  the  people.  The 
multitude  opened  a  passage  and  four  war- 
riors entered,  dressed  in  the  garb  and  armor 
of  Asia,  mounted  upon  nimble  and  active 
steeds.  One  was  scarcely  out  of  his  youth, 
the  other  two  were  in  the  flower  of  their 
age  and  the  last,  whose  white  beard  indica- 
ted his  years,  bore  a  huge  shield,  which  he 
managed  as  if  he  did  not  feel  its  weight. 


They  stopped  in  front  of  Zoraida  and  salu- 
ted her  respectfully;  their  chief  leaped 
gracefully  to  the  ground  and  requested  in 
the  Turkish  language,  permission  to  speak 
to  the  Queen.  Almanzor  observed  him  at- 
tentively and  asked  him  to  explain  himself 
in  Arabic.  The  warrior  did  so,  and  my 
brother,  by  order  of  the  judges,  conducted 
him  to  the  scaffold,  where  the  strange: 
kneeling  before  Zoraida,  raised  high  his 
voice  and  said — *  Queen  ^  Granada,  we 
are  the  vassals  of  the  invincible  monarch 
who  rules  within  the  walls  of  Stamboul  and 
were  on  our  way  to  Tunis,  bearing  the  or- 
ders of  His  Highness.  A  tempest  has  thrown 
us  on  these  coasts,  where  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  rumor,  that  a  victim  to  calumny 
you  were  about  to  suffer  a  horrible  death. 
Accept  the  succor,  which  Heaven  send? 
you  ;  deign  to  confide  to  us  thy  cause,  that 
all  our  blood  shed  for  thee,  will  perhaps 
prove  to  Granada  that  Asiatics  know  how  to 
conquer  or  to  die  in  defence  of  virtue.' 

**A  general  applause  followed  this  speech; 
the  warrior  of  the  East  inclined  his  head, 
crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast  and  per- 
mitted the  letter  she  had  written  to  Gonsal- 
vo to  fall  at  her  feet.  Inez  took  the  paper, 
recognized  it  immediately  and  scarcely  able 
to  repress  her  joy  said  in  a  low  voice — *  This 
is  Lara — these  are  our  friends."  Lara  heard 
her,  exchanged  looks — the  Queen  was  con- 
vinced, she  disguised  her  joy  and  replied, '  I 
accept  you — I  regard  you  as  sent  by  God 
himself  and  may  I  perish  on  the  spot  if  I  am 
not  innocent.*  The  warrior  arose,  ray  broth- 
er guided  him  and  ordered  the  barrier  to  be 
opened.  The  Turk  mounted  his  horse,  bran- 
dished his  terrible  lance  and  followed  by  his 
three  companions  entered  within  the  pali- 
sade, which  Almanzor  immediately  closed. 
These  four  cavaliers  were  the  invincible 
Lara,  the  young  Hernando  Cortez  worthy 
pupil  of  Gonsalvo,  the  fiery  Aguilar  father 
of  this  hero  and  the  venerable  Zellez,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava.  Lara 
had  selected  them  as  associates  in  his  enter- 
prize  and  all,  fearful  that  Ferdinand  wouW 
oppose  their  designs,  had  left  the  army  ia 
secret.  By  the  advice  of  Zellez  they  dis- 
guised themselves  as  Turks,  because  on  en- 
tering a  hostile  city,  by  the  rights  of  wir 
they  could  be  made  prisoners.    The  time 
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necessary  for  these  preparations,  the  circui- 
tous route  they  had  taken,  in  order  to  arrive 
from  the  direction  of  Murcia,  had  caused 
their  delay.  The  eight  warriors  were  al- 
ready within  the  palisades ;  they  examined 
each  other  ibr  some  moments  to  select  their 
adversaries.  Lara  placed  himself  before 
Ali,  the  most  formidable  in  appearance; 
the  old  Zeliez  before  Morfarix  author  of  the 
calumny ;  Aguilar  opposed  himself  to  Sahal 
and  Cortez  to  Moctader.  The  signal  was 
given  and  the  eight  combatants  advanced. 
lo  the  first  onset  no  one  fell,  but  the  horse 
of  Cortez  received  a  mortal  wound ;  Cortez 
immediately  dismounted,  covered  himself 
with  his  shield  and  awaited  his  enemy 
sword-in-hand,  who  improving  the  circum- 
>tance  turned  to  attack  him.  Cortez  dex- 
terously retired  and  buried  his  sword  in  the 
oelly  of  the  horse  of  his  antagonist.  Moc- 
tader fell,  again  rose,  and  was  wounded. 
The  young  Spaniard  less  robust  than  the 
Moor,  avoided  his  blows,  retreated,  seemed 
to  flee,  that  Moctader,  in  the  pursuit,  might 
'0:e  his  strength,  become  exhausted  and 
finally  yield  him  the  victory. 

'By  this  time  the  brave  Aguilar  had  cleav- 
ed the  head  of  Sahal.  He  was  approaching 
his  victim  when  he  directed  his  eyes  towards 
bis  companions  and  saw  the  venerable  Zel- 
iez already  enfeebled  by  a  deep  wound,  fu- 
riously attacked  by  Morfaix,  who  was  rais- 
ing his  sabre  again  to  attack  him.  Aguilar 
uttered  a  cry ;  Morfarix  turned  his  face — 
Zeliez  took  advantage  of  this  movement  and 
wounded  Morfarix  under  the  arm.  The  Ze- 
gri  fell— the  old  man  rushed  upon  him,  again 
wounded — disarmed  him  and  purposely  left 
him  some  moments  of  life.  At  this  instant, 
Cortez  followed  by  Moctader,  sudnenly  stop- 
ped, presented  his  sword,  passed  the  point 
'hrough  his  bowels  and  Moctader  closed  his 
«jes  ia  death.  But  the  formidable  All  sus- 
Gained  a  contest  more  equal  with  the  mag- 
nanimous Lara.  At  the  first  blow  helmets 
and  breast  plates  flew  into  the  air,  both  were 
wounded,  became  inflamed  with  anger  and 
unable  from  on  horseback  to  direct  their 
blows  as  near  as  they  wished,  they  leaped 
^0  the  ground  at  the  same  moment  and  at- 
tacked each  other  with  increased  fury.  Vic- 
lory  was  yet  doubtful,  the  people  preserved 
^  profound  silence ;    Zoraida,  Inez  and  I 


looked  on  in  fear,  when  Ali  confused  by  the 
sight  of  his  immolated  companions,  felt  his 
courage  diminish.  Lara  was  filled  with  a 
new  ardor,  and  indignant  at  being  the  last 
to  conquer,  parried  with  his  sabre  the  blows 
which  threatened  his  head,  drew  a  dagger 
with  his  left  hand,  precipitated  himself  upon 
his  enemy,  compressed  him  in  his  robust 
arms,  twice  drove  the  steel  into  his  breast 
and  prostrated  him  in  the  dust.  The  people 
burst  forth  into  joyful  acclamations,  and  the 
queen  fainted  in  our  arms.  While  we  were 
restoring  her  to  life,  Almanzor  hastened  to 
the  spot,  embraced  the  victors  and  oflered 
them  his  palace  as  a  retreat. 

''  'Prince,'  said  the  old  Zeliez,  pointing  to 
Morfarix  about  to  expire,  '  have  this  Zegri 
brought  before  the  judges;  perhaps  moved 
by  repentance  he  may  confess  his  crime  and 
honorably  bring  the  truth  to  light.' 

"Morfarix  heard  him,  opened  his  eyes — the 
judges  approached-^'  I  have  merited  my 
fate,'  said  he,  '  i^raida  is  innocent,  Aben- 
hamet  only  wished  to  die  at  her  feet.  His 
unfortunate  conversation  was  not  criminal ; 
God  of  Heaven  pardon  me,  and  may  the 
Zegris  improving  this  terrible  example. . .  .* 

"  He  could  not  finish ;  cruel  fate  cut  him 
short.  The  judges  proclaimed  his  last  con- 
fession. The  four  victors  made  preparations 
to  return,  and  notwithstanding  their  wounds, 
notwithstanding  the  prayers  of  Almanzor, 
they  advanced  to  salute  the  queen  whose 
tears  expressed  her  gratitude.  Covered  with 
glory  they  departed  on  the  road  they  came ; 
Almanzor  and  the  Alabaces  accompanied 
them  to  the  gates.  Then  the  four  Spaniards 
took  their  leave  and  directed  their  course 
towards  a  grove  near  by  where  their  retinue 
awaited  them. 

"  Boabdil  having  learned  the  issue  and  the 
tardy  confession  of  the  Zegri,  hastened  to 
the  plaza  and  mounted  the  scaffold.  Zorai- 
da saw  him,  trembled,  turned  aside  her  face 
and  fell  into  our  arms.  Boabdil  on  his  knees 
implored  pardon  for  so  many  outrages,  swore 
to  repair  them  by  respect  hereafter  and  be- 
sought her  to  return  to  the  Alhambra  to 
reign  over  his  people  and  himself.  On  hear- 
ing this,  indignation  restored  to  Zoraida  her 
strength. 

'< '  What  dare  you  propose  ?*  said  she. 
'  God  and  these  people  are  witneseei  that 
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you  have  condemned  me  to  death — that  you 
have  delivered  me  to  ignominy.  •  Heaven 
has  made  manifest  my  innocence — the  igno- 
miny I  no  longer  fear,  if  I  must  live  under 
your  power — if  I  must  return  to  the  hands 
of  an  executioner  f  am  ready  for  the  flame. 
I  renounce  the  benefit  conferred  bv  these 
strangers.  Granadians,  deliver  me  to  the 
flames  or  free  me  from  this  tyrant/ 

**  She  spoke  and  clamors  every  where  pro- 
claimed that  the  queen  w^as  free  and  that  the 
bonds  of  her  marriage  had  been  broken. 
The  judges  and  the  old  men  approached  and 
declared  to  Boabdil  that  Zoraida  delivered 
from  punishment  had  ceased  to  be  his  wife. 
The  monster  preserved  silence ;  he  dared 
not  irritate  his  vassals  and  feared  to  ofl^end 
the  laws  which  had  so  often  veiled  his 
crimes.  Forced  for  the  first  time  to  curb 
his  anger,  he  returned  to  the  Alhambra  to 
conceal  his  chagrin,  but  ho  could  not  smoth- 
er his  remorse. 

**  Zoraida  desired  to  leave  Granada  on  the 
spot.  Almanzor  offered  her  his  chariot  and 
with  the  Alabaces  accompanied  her  to  Car- 
tama,  a  city  in  which  the  unhappy  compan- 
ions of  Abenhamet  had  taken  refuge.  Hav- 
ing delivered  her  into  their  hands,  Almanzor 
returned  and  informed  us  that  the  Spaniards 
were  within  two  miles  of  our  walls.  A  com- 
mon danger  extinguished  hatred.  The  Ala- 
baces and  the  Almorades  forgetting  their  re- 
sentment, united  with  the  Zegris  and  all  the 
tribes  became  reconciled,  and  swore  to  Bo- 
abdil to  die  for  their  country.  My  brother 
was  appointed  General  and  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence.  The  venerable  Muley 
whose  only  thought  was  the  safety  of  the 
empire,  embraced  the  knees  of  his  son  and 
besought  him  to  repair  the  injustice  done  the 
Abencerrages  by  recalling  them  to  the  city. 
Fear  obliged  Boabdil  to  consent.  Ambassa- 
dors were  appointed  to  bear  to  that  valiant 
tribe  the  excuses  and  presents  of  the  king ; 
to  invite  them  to  return  and  take  possession 
of  their  goods,  their  offices  and  their  ho- 
nors. My  father  himself  went  as  chief  of 
the  embassy.  He  departed,  arrived  at 
Cartama,  assembled  that  noble  family  which 
on  seeing  him  was  transported  with  joy  and 
love.  Muley  humiliated  himself  for  the 
sake  of  Boabdil  to  most  submissive  prayers, 
complaifted  of  the  sad  lot  of  kings,  surround- 


ed by  deceitful  flatterers,  excused  the  youth 
of  his  son,  spoke  of  the  perils  which  men- 
aced their  religion,  their  laws  and  their  qqqii- 
try,  and  employed  in  favor  of  an  ungrateful 
monarch,  that  eloquence  of  the  soul  which 
is  the  only  art  allowed  to  virtue. 

''  After  he  had  ceased,  Zeir  the  new  cap- 
tain of  the  Abencerrages,  took  the  advice  of 
his  companions,  and  in  the  name  of  all  re- 
sponded. 

""*  King  of  Granada !'  said  he,  *  for  we  re- 
cognise you  alone  as  our  king,  you  have  re- 
ceived the  most  earnest  proof  of  our  respect, 
the  most  difficult  to  our  hearts,  for  we  have 
listened  to  you  to  the  end.  Now  hear  us: 
we  are  ready  to  die  for  our  religion  and  for 
you ;  but  if  there  is  one  Abencerrage  so  un- 
worthy, so  vile  as  to  pardon  Boabdil,  ve 
would  immolate  him  on  the  spot.  Boabdil! 
Great  God,  his  name  alone  excites  our  fun'. 
Muley  do  not  again  pronounce  it  and  make 
us  remember  you  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
give  being  to  this  monster.  But  tyrants  pas^ 
away  and  country  remains  forever.  Our 
country  is  in  danger  and  we  will  perish  in 
its  defence.  Cartama  is  ours  and  we  have 
the  power  to  maintain  this  impregnablt* 
place  ;  in  it  wc  will  remain  independent, 
but  we  will  send  our  armies  to  fight  under 
your  walls,  and  will  shed  our  blood  in  de- 
fence of  our  assassins. .  Ask  not  more,  Mu- 
ley ;  never  will  the  Abencerrages  enter  Gra- 
nada while  its  air  is. infected  by  the  breath 
of  Boabdil.' 

''  Thus  spoke  Zeir;  his  companions  applau- 
ded him,  rejected  with  horror  the  presents 
brought  by  the  Ambassadors  and  ordered 
them  to  leave  the  city  immediately.  Muley 
resisted  their  tender  solicitations  to  remain 
and  returned  to  bear  to  the  king  the  response 
of  the  haughty  tribe. 

''  I  inquired  for  Zoraida,  but  she  wa:<  no 
longer  in  Cartama ;  accompanied  by  Inez, 
she  had  disappeared  several  days  before. 
Uneasiness  took  possession  of  my  heart  and 
tears  flowed  from  my  eyes.  But  alas !  how 
soon  was  I  to  mourn  my  own  misfortunes 
Boabdil  had  sent  ambassadors  through  ali 
Africa  to  solicit  assistance.  The  wanderinc 
tribes  of  the  Bereberes,  a  pastoral  people, 
sent  six  thousand  horsemen  commanded  br 

• 

the  young  Ishmael  and  Zora  his  spouse,  3 
happy  and  amiable  pair,  whose  chaste  man- 
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ners,  whose  tender  union  might  serve  as  a 
model  for  imitation.     Prince  Alamar  accom- 
panied them,  famous  in   Ethiopia   for  his 
strength  and  his  valor ;  he  brought  with  him 
ten  thousand  blacks  to  defend  our  walls, 
fioabdil  received  him  as  a  tutelar  God,  heap- 
ed upon  him  kindness  and  promises ;  and 
the  similarity  of  their  dispositions  very  soon 
united  them  in  a  close  friendship.     I  had 
the  misfortune  to  find  favor  with  the  fero- 
cious Alamar.     Incapable  of  that  tender  re- 
spect, that  timid  delicacy  which  makes  love 
contagious,  the  rash  African  dared  to  declare 
to  me  his  desires.     His  ardent  and  ferocious 
eyes,  his  gigantic  statue,  his  black  counte- 
aance  alone   inspired  horror.      I  trembled 
when  I  heard  his  voice ;  his  sanguinary  va- 
lor, his  contempt  of  God  and  men,  had  ex- 
cited in  my  soul  an  insuperable  aversion.    I 
responded  with  the  pride  suitable  to  my  birth, 
and  above  all  to  my  sentiments,  and  at  the 
same  time  took  care  not  to  offend  the  ally  of 
ray  country  and  the  terrible  friend  of  Boab- 
dil.    It  was  then  that  queen  Isabel  uniting 
her  army  with  that  of  Ferdinand  had  pitch- 
ed her  camp  before  our  walls  and  announced 
by  heralds  that  she  had  sworn  to  peri»h  or 
take  Granada.      The  response  of  Boabdil 
was  to  send  the  African  prince  to  attack  the 
Spanish  camp.    Alamar  carried  terror  to  the 
tent  of  the  queen  herself,  conquered  all  the 
warriors  who  opposed  him,  made  a  terrible 
^laughler  among  the  Christians  and  then  re- 
turned and  demanded  of  Boabdil  my  hand 
as  a  reward  for  his  deeds.     Boabdil  assented 
with  joy  and  conducted  the  African  to  the 
palace  of  my  father,  declared  to  the  unhap- 
py Muley  that  he  had  disposed  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  announced  that  on  the  following  day 
I  should  become  the  wife  of  Alamar.    My 
father  had  not  the  power  to  defend  me.    Al- 
manzor  was   in   the   Alpuxarras  collecting 
troops.  With  no  support  but  my  tears  which 
had  no  influence  with  my  tyrants,  my  only 
hope  was  in  m}'  courage  and  desperation 
dictated  to   me   my  course.     I   sought  the 
young  Zora,  that  valiant  Amazon,  who  had 
come  with  the  Bereberes  to  the  defence  of 
our  country.     From  the  first  I  felt  towards 
her  that  involuntary  inclination  which  virtue 
inspires.      Zora  understood  and  pitied  my 
misfortunes — she  abhorred  Alamar.     I  con- 
fided myself  to  her  zeal  and  Requested  her 


aid.  The  kind  stranger  made  arrangements 
for  my  flight,  and  ordered  thirty  of  her  val- 
iant Numidians  to  accompany  me,  made 
them  swear  to  defend,  to  die,  rather  than 
abandon  me.  Confident  of  their  fidelity, 
she  opened  in  silence  and  darkness  the  gate 
entrusted  to  her  care.  I  lefl  Granada,  sur- 
rounded by  my  escort  without  yet  knowing 
whither  to  direct  my  steps.  The  city  of  the 
Abencerrages  was  the  most  secure  asylum, 
but  Zeir  its  chief  and  two  of  his  companions 
had  made  propositions  for  my  hand,  and  I 
felt  unwilling  to  trust  my  life  to  the  keeping 
of  my  lovers,  although  they  were  honorable 
men.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  solitary 
palace  of  Malaga  which  my  father  Muley- 
Hassan  had  bestowed  upon  me  in  other 
times,  might  conceal  me  from  the  inquiries 
of  Alamar,  and  from  that  place  I  could  in- 
form my  brother  of  his  purposes. 

"  I  took  this  road,  travelling  only  by  night, 
for  fear  of  being  surprised  and  beseeching 
Heaven  to  protect  me  from  the  hands  of  my 
enemy.  My  prayers  were  vain,  for  I  had 
scarcely  reached  the  coast  when  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  squadron  of  Alamar's  troops. 
The  valiant  Bereberes  resisted  and  defended 
me,  but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
were  butchered  or  loaded  with  chains.  The 
captain  of  these  terrible  Blacks  conveyed 
me  in  dismay  on  board  a  ship,  which  had 
been  placed  in  readiness,  and  there  told  me 
for  the  first  time  that  his  Lord  to  secure  his 
spouse  had  ordered  him  to  take  me  to  his 
dominions.  My  misfortunes  had  come  to 
the  climax,  and  death  alone  could  liberate 
me  from  the  unhappy  fate  which  awaited  me. 
I  intended  to  seek  it  in  the  waves  during  the 
tempest,  but  the  soldiers  bound  me  to  the 
mast  of  the  ship.  The  rest  you  already 
know  ;  your  more  than  human  courage  has 
saved  me  from  these  Barbarians,  but  my  mis- 
fortunes have  led  us  to  the  dominions  of  Bo- 
abdil. The  dangers  which  threaten  terrify 
me,  but  I  feel  I  know  not  what  secret  com- 
fort when  I  reflect  that  you  defend  me." 

Thus  finished  the  beautiful  Zulema ;  Gon- 
salvo felt  happy  that  he  had  heard  her  storv 
and  could  scarce  contain  his  joy.  Agitated  by 
his  thoughts  he  yielded  his  soul  to  hope,  to 
sadness  and  to  fear.  Zulema  left  him  a 
prey  to  these  feelings. 

End  of  Book  Fourth. 
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THE  EMIGRANT'S  LAMENT. 


BY  J.    E.    LEIGH. 

Farewell  to  thee,  my  native  land, 
I  lore  thee,  held  my  life  for  thee, 
A  smile  from  thee  had  been  command, 
Thy  child,  thy  slave  fore'er  to  be. 

Farewell  to  thee,  my  native  land ! 
And  hast  thou  sons  with  hearts  more  true  ? 
Smile  on  them  then,  a  patriot  band, 
And  bid  them  glory's  paths  pursue. 

Farewell  to  thee,  my  native  land ! 
When  nnder  foreign  skies  I  roam, 
Reluctant  led  by  fortune's  hand, 
I'll  love  thee  still,  my  childhood's  home. 

Farewell  to  thee,  my  native  land! 
To  greatness,  glory,  speed  thy  way ; 
Foremost  among  the  nations  stand, 
And  let  thy  rule  be  virtue's  sway. 

Where  Mississippi's  gloomy  tide 
In  fearful  grandeur  darkly  flows 
Within  my  heart  I'll  learn  to  bide 
The  keenness  of  an  exile's  woes. 


RAMBLES  ABOUT  MONCLOVA. 

MILITARY    IN   MOTION. 

The  Center  Division — ^so  called  perhaps 
because  not  circumferential — vacated  its 
camp  near  Monclova  on  Tuesday,  the  24th 
of  November  i  the  last  detachment  taking 
its  departure  about  noon.  Two  companies 
of  Arkansas  Cavalry,  and  two  of  Illinois  foot, 
remained  to  garrison  the  town,  and  protect 
the  supplies  which  had  been  collected  there 
by  that  energetic  and  invaluable  officer, 
Commissary  Patrick,  On  arriving  at  the 
plaza,  where  the  troops  which  occupied  the 
city  were  drawn  up  to  receive  us,  Colonel 
Hardin  halted  his  battalion,  and  gave  the  or- 
der for  three  cheers  for  *'  our  flag/'  which 
was  then  waving  in  triumph  from  the  high- 
est point  in  the  vicinity,  and  three  more  for 
"our  country."  These  were  given  with  an 
emphasis  that  startled,  for  at  least  once  in 
their  lives,  the  slumbering  sombreros,  and 
made  the  surrounding  walls  ring  again.  The 
Colonel  then  made  a  brief  and  patriotic 
speech,  bade  farewell  to  the  comrades  we 
were  leaving,  and  filed  out  of  the  city,  with 


drums  beating  and  banners  waving,  and  (oolc 
up  his  line  of  march  to  Castafia,  at  which 
place   we   were   to  encamp   for  the  night 

The  distance  from  Monclova  to  this  posi- 
tion, is  about  nine  miles  ;  the  road  winding, 
broken  and  much  of  the  way  very  stony.  It 
leads  through  a  narrow,  barren,  undulatiog 
valley,  and  the  march  was  excessively  fa- 
tiguing and  disagreeable  from  the  dust. 
Several  specimens  of  magnetic  iron  ore 
"  cropped  out*'  along  the  road,  but  none  of 
our  geologists  concluded  that  the  metal 
abounded  in  any  considerable  quantity. 

We  halted  about  3  o'clock,  in  the  midst  of 
an  old  corn  field,  the  adobe  walls  of  Casta- 
fia  showing  their  mottled  visage  a  short  dis- 
tance in  advance.  The  precaution  of  send- 
ing Captain  Tripod  a  day  ahead,  to  select  a 
camp  was  not  attended  with  eminent  suc- 
cess, for  though  he  had  commenced  opera- 
tions in  the  morning,  the  reconnoissance  was 
not  completed  when  we  arrived,  and  we 
were  therefore  kept  broiling  in  the  sun,  and 
dancing  attendance  for  an  hour  or  more  upon 
the  cusp  point  of  a  scientific  conclusion. 
The  Inspector  General  at  length  became  in- 
dignant at  the  preposterous  delay,  the  train 
was  ordered  into  position,  and  before  the  re- 
searches of  science  were  ended,  Artillery, 
Infantry  and  Dragoons,  were  distributed  for 
the  night.  In  consequence  of  the  detention, 
however,  before  the  tents  were  pitched  a 
violent  *' Norther"  came  dashing  through 
the  mountains  with  such  force,  as  to  resist 
all  efforts  at  stretching  canvass,  and  prostra- 
ting many  of  the  tents  that  had  already 
risen.  In  spite  of  labor  and  vexation  nev- 
ertheless, we  all  got  into  camp  after  a  fash- 
ion, and  managed  to  get  our  suppers,  of 
which  probably  not  more  than  one-fourth  was 
an  involuntary  appropriation  of  Mexican 
soil. 

The  hacienda,  estancia,  or  rancho  of  Gas- 
tatia,  is  a  small  group  of  adobe  hovels,  in 
which  are  congregated  in  frightful  wretch- 
edness, several  hundreds  of  the  bondmen  of 
some  Mexican  nabob.  Within  the  circum- 
ference of  a  few  miles,  they  here  toil  and 
sweat  through  a  life  of  almost  hopeless  mis- 
ery, sustained  only  by  the  uncertain  glim- 
merings of  that  freedom,  which  it  is  their 
destiny  to  contemplate,  but  never  to  realize. 
The  produce  of  their  labor  goes  to  increase 
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the  wealth  and  power  of  their  oppressors, 
and  io  the  support  of  a  monstrous  hierarchy, 
which  too  often  regards  them  as  illegitimate 
children,  without  the  pale  of  protection. 
South  of  Castafla  the  valley  widens  to  an 
extent  of  six  or  eight  miles,  athwart  which 
the  irrigating  dikes  carry  their  healthful  in- 
fluences in  the  production  of  several  thou- 
sand bushels  of  corn  per  annum.  Among 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Pinacula  de 
Gabriel"  on  the  west,  which  rears  its  summit 
three  thousand  feet  above  the' plain,  and  on 
the  east  the  *'  Mont  de  Dios,'*  which  inter- 
cepts the  morning  sun-beams  still  nearer  the 
heavens. 

After  a  night  of  more  suffering  than  sleep, 
the  thermometer  below  freezing,  and  the 
wind  penetrating  every  orifice  and  opening, 
with  something  like  the  strides  of  a  mill 
saw,  we  were  roused  at  4  o'clock  by  the 
notes  of  reveille,  indifferent  alike  to  heat  or 
cold,  to  calm  or  storm.  Our  breakfasts  were 
bolted  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  our 
suppers,  and  at  sun-rise  the  column  was  in 
motion.  With  the  exception  of  the  dust, 
which  was  of  indefinite  depth — the  road  was 
comparatively  good.  The  country  is  wild 
and  uninviting,  the  soil  of  clay  or  marl,  lit- 
tle vegetation,  and  even  the  chaparral,  scarce 
and  diminutive.  The  command  advanced 
by  two  routes,  one  of  which  is  so  near  a 
straight  line,  that,  improbable  as  it  appears 
in  Mexico,  it  seems  to  have  been  run  by 
compass.  Both  roads  unite  at  Bajan,  an  old 
rancho,  now  deserted,  but  which  exhibits  in 
its  ruins,  evidences  of  past  importance.  Wa- 
ter was  obtained  from  a  neighboring  pond, 
which,  bad  as  it  was  at  first,  the  mounted 
troops  made  worse,  by  the  ingenious  intro- 
duction of  their  horses.  In  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  fuel,  the  men  proceeded  to 
demolish  the  wood  work  of  the  old  build- 
ings,-  and  door  sills,  window  lintels  and  raf- 
ters formed  the  staple  of  our  fires.  * 

This  place — sometimes  called  Acatila  de 
Bajan — is  famous  in  Mexican  revolutionary 
history,  as  it  was  here  that  one  of  the  first 
republican  armies  under  Hidalgo  and  Allan- 
de,  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat  on  the  21st 
of  March,  1811.  The  result  was  attributed 
to  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  republican 
leader  or  rebel,  Ignacio  Elizondo,  operated 


upon  by  certain  citizens  of  Monclova.  The 
revolutionary  Generals  were  captured,  and 
Hidalgo,  after  degradation  from  holy  orders, 
was  executed  at  Chihuahua  on  the  27th  of 
July  following. 

We  left  camp  in  broken  doses,  and  as  the 
road  at  Bajan  diverges  to  Monterey  in  one 
direction  and  to  Saltillo  and  Parras  in  anoth- 
er, there  was  something  more  than  the  usual 
matutinal  confusion  in  getting  on  the  right 
track  and  inaugurating  the  day's  march. 
The  various  corps  and  combinations  how- 
ever finally  found  themselves  in  line,  and 
moving  over  a  region  of  calcareous  marl 
similar  to  that  of  the  day  before,  blistering 
to  the  feet  and  blinding  to  the  eyes.  The 
mountains  rose  frowning  around  in  gloomy 
sterility  and  barren  grandeur,  reflecting  with 
intensified  aridity  the  desert  waste  over 
which  we  pursued  our  weary  course.  The 
constant  and  characteristic  emblem  of  the 
country  was  still  seen,  and  the  cactus  and 
chaparral  defiantly  maintained  their  ground 
as  solitary  representatives  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Of  the  former,  the  day's  march 
furnished  a  new  specimen,  bearing  a  berry 
not  unlike  the  pea  and  resembling  the  cur- 
rant a  little  in  taste,  yet  of  course  present- 
ing the  gorgon  head  of  Medusa,  wreathed, 
twisted  and  reticulated  with  thorns,  instead 
of  serpents,  and  turning  whatever  it  touched 
to  blood  instead  of  stone. 

We  halted  at  an  early  hour  near  a  spring 
completely  enveloped  with  a  dense  curtain- 
ing of  muzquit,  and  considering  the  vastness 
of  the  desert  on  all  sides  of  it,  not  unwor- 
thy of  its  baptismal  designation,  which  our 
guide  informs  us  is  /ayoya-^the  jewel.  Its 
lustre  and  value  are  by  no  means  diminished 
by  the  venomous  casket  which  enshrines  it. 
The  operation  of  selecting^  a  camp  and  ar- 
ranging the  troops  was  as  usual  elaborate  and 
scientific;  Tripod  and  Ramrod  being  emi- 
nently active  and  conspicuous.  The  ex- 
treme confidence  and  affection  which  have 
succeeded  to  alienation  and  distrust,  it  is  de- 
lightful to  behold.  Tripod  had  recently  ta- 
ken to  a  mulOf  for  the  better  discharge  of  his 
■'arduous  and  multifarious  duties,"  and 
now  excited  as  much  admiration  by  his  beau- 
tiful exhibitions  of  mulemanship,  as  he  had 
heretofore,  when  mounted  upon  his  gay  and 
thick  ribbed   sorrel.     Ramrod  rejoined  the 
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column  at  night.  There  was  an  unnatural 
sageness  in  his  looks  surpassing  the  wisdom 
of  his  lips.  He  said  nothing,  but  was  evi- 
dently pregnant  with  a  great  secret,  which 
time  might  or  might  not  enfold.  It  was 
conjectured  that  the  Chihuahua  bubble  had 
burst,  and  that  the  government  acknowl- 
edged the  failure. 

The  certainty  of  a  long  day's  march  with- 
out water,  created  necessity  for  an  early 
start  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  the  first 
blast  of  the  bugle  swept  over  camp  at  2 
o'clock.  Rolls  were  called  and  fires  lighted 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  continuous  hum  of 
a  multitude  in  motion,  crept  through  the 
grove  of  muzquit,  like  the  soft  breeze  of  sum- 
mer, wafted  from  the  south,  rippling  over 
the  foliage.  The  stars  were  veiled  by  a  cur- 
tain of  atmospheric  haziness,  and  in  the  fit- 
ful light  of  the  scattered  camp  fires,  the 
movements  of  the  men  resembled  the  mys- 
terious tread  of  phantoms,  and  reminding  one 
of  those  shadowy  traditions,  in  which  the 
descendants  of  the  woman  of  Endor,  are 
represented  in  their  unhallowed  vocations, 
over  blazing  fires  and  boiling  caldrons. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  difference  in  reality 
between  a  comptiny  cook  over  a  camp  kettle, 
and  one  of  the  "weird  sisters"  over  her 
household  utensils ;  but  with  reveille  at  2 
o'clock  of  a  cloudy  morning,  among  the 
muzquit  of  the  Mexican  mountains,  this  dif- 
ference is  not  quite  so  broad,  as  by  day 
light  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  head  of  the  column  was  in  motion ; 
ere  the  fir^t  appearance  of  the  dawn  flicker- 
ed over  the  eastern  horizon,  and  long  before 
the  earliest  ray  of  the  sun  gilded  the  lofti- 
est mountain  top,  the  whole  body  had  left 
the  encampment  and  was  wending  the  way 
through  the  devious  avenue  of  cactus  and 
chaparral.  A  long  and  tortuous  coil  of  dust, 
which  seemed  suspended  between  earth  and 
sky,  revealed  at  a  glance  the  whole  column 
from  front  to  rear,  as  soon  as  the  darkness 
disappeared,  and  the  c un  had  carefully  lift- 
ed the  veil  of  vapor  from  above  us.  The 
heat  then  became  intense,  and  almost  over- 
powering. The  soil  beneath  us  into  the  depth 
of  several  inches  was  ground  to  impalpable 
powder,  and  every  step  created  new  clouds 
of  dust,  which  accompanied  us,  as  did  the 
cloud  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.     On, 


on,  on ;  tramp,  tramp,  tramp ;  for  sereo 
miles  through  a  stunted  forest  of  noxious  ve- 
getation, the  dwarf  palmetto  and  the  prick- 
ly pear — natural  spurs  of  chivalry — rearing 
their  horrid  fronts  in  spiteful  emulation,  and 
reigning  rival  monarchs  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  of  the  prairie.  After  running  thi^ 
fiery  gauntlet  between  blazing  air  and  blister- 
ing earth,  we  entered  by  a  slight  change  of 
direction,  a  long  and  narrow  valley,  bound- 
ed by  two  high  parallel  ridges.  The  im- 
mense floods  which  here  sweep  down  from 
the  mountains  on  each  side,  have  formed 
deep  and  rugged  ravines,  which  traverse  the 
plain  in  all  directions,  and  give  to  the  road 
a  crooked  and  broken  course.  On  one  side 
the  mountains  rise  almost  perpendicularly, 
to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  and 
forming  what  appear  in  the  distance,  as  per- 
fect specimens  of  the  columnar  structure: 
while  on  the  opposite  side,  the  ascent  though 
less  precipitous,  is  little  less  grand  and  impos- 
ing. The  former  ridge  has  the  appearance  of 
sandstone,  the  latter  of  limestone ;  though 
both  are  probably  of  the  same  material. 
Each  one  dips  from  the  valley,  and  indeed 
this  fact  is  common  to  all  the  ranges  along 
which  we  have  marched. 

In  consequence  of  the  long  drought  the 
ravines  which  skirt  the  way  side,  were  per- 
fectly dry  ;  scars  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
indicating  the  power  of  the  elements,  with 
none  of  the  blessings  with  which  Providence 
usually  tempers  the  display.  The  earth  wa> 
baked  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock  around  it : 
there  was  neither  tree  nor  shrub  that  claimed 
vitality  :  all  was  barrenness,  desolation  and 
death.  There  no  plant  takes  root ;  no  ver- 
dure quickens  into  life.  The  sterile  and  arid 
sides  of  the  mountains  which  gird  the  val- 
ley, are  unrelieved  by  a  single  leaf;  their- 
thickly  seamed  slopes  looking  like  the  na- 
ked ribs  of  some  vast  ante-diluvian  monster. 
Their  hoary  masses  appeared  to  act  like  two 
huge  mirrors,  concentrating  the  burning: 
rays  of  the  sun  upon  us,  as  panting,  breath- 
less, almost  lifeless,  we  struggled  for  nearif 
four  hours  under  their  withering  influence. 
The  whole  pent  up  atmosphere  was  like 
flickering  flame.  With  an  extremity  of  stem 
sterility  that  stifles  even  the  spontaneois 
growth  of  the  cactus ;  with  no  breeze  but 
that  of 
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"  Tbe  red  hot  bmth  of  the  most  lone  simoom 
Which  dwells  bat  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  oV.r 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  ;" 

and  with  venerable  mountains,  standing  like 
monuments  of  greatness  in  ruins,  scarred 
and  furrowed  by  the  centuries  of  desolation 
which  have  passed  in  review  before  them, 
frowning  upon  us  for  profaning  with  unhal- 
lowed footsteps,  the  solemn  silence  which  is 
their  only  minister,  surely  it  would  not  be 
inappropriate  to  call  the  lifeless  vale,  "  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  No  mon- 
umental marble  or  eulogistic  epitaph  here 
■strikes  the  eye,  yet  whatever  of  gloom  and 
awe  and  melancholy,  that  attends  the  tomb, 
here  accompanies  every  foot-fall,  conveying 
in  the  still  small  voice  of  nature  the  univer- 
sal truth  that— 

"The  boast  of  heraldry — ihe  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour — 
The  paths  of  glory  Irad  but  to  the  grave." 

It  was  high  noon  when  we  reached  the 
"Tanque  de  San  Felip,"  where  we  hoped 
to  get  a  drop  of  water  to  moisten  our  parched 
lips  and  tongues  clinging  to  the  roofs  of  our 
mouths,  but  we  were  cruelly  disappointed. 
The  little  that  stood  in  green  pools  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tanque,  was  so  putrescent 
that  the  animals  refused  it,  and  with  weary 
limbs  and  fast  failing  strength,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  re-nerve  ourselves  for  the  onward 
march. 

This  »*  tanque"  is  a  sort  of  basin  which 
the  Mexicans  have  constructed  at  the  foot 
of  three  mountains,  the  third  being  one  that 
rises  from  the  termination  of  tbe  valley 
through  which  we  passed.  It  is  capable  of 
holding  many  thousand  gallons,  but  the 
clouds  had  withheld  their  offerings  for  months 
and  it  was  now  exhausted.  At  this  point  the 
road  forks  to  Saltillo  and  Parras,  and  with 
regret  on  the  part  of  many,  the  head  of  the 
column  was  seen  defiling  to  the  right.  On 
turning  the  mountain,  we  at  once  emerged 
upon  a  broad  plain,  and  were  presented  with 
a  view  of  grand  and  thrilling  magnificence. 
There  are  few  objects  in  nature  resembling 
in  sombre  nakedness  of  aspect  and  lonely 
and  isolated  grandeur,  a  Mexican  mountain ; 
but  here,  the  towering  sierras  fairly  envel- 
oped us  on  all  sides,  and  in  their  fantastic 


and  picturesque  forms,  seem  to  have  been 
hurled  at  random  from  above  by  some  an- 
gry god,  or  heaved  from  below  by  the  hands 
of  some  giant  Titan,  sporting  with  his 
strength.  The  lofty  tower  and  the  stately 
pyramid  appeared  to  be  incorporated  with 
redoubts  and  battlements  and  castles,  while 
tapering  high  towards  the  heavens,  single 
columns  were  outlined  against  the  sky,  look- 
ing like  needles  in  the  dizziness  of  distance. 
Faint  and  famished  as  we  were,  we  caught 
energy  from  our  admiration  of  the  sublimity 
which  was  unveiled  before  us.  The  very 
earth  gave  signs  of  having  received  inspira- 
tion from  the  scene,  and  the  vegetation — 
noxious  though  it  be — here  afibrds  a  variety 
that  partly  relieves  its  venom.  The  cactus 
assumes  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  ranging 
from  a  pear  to  a  pine  apple,  from  a  cucum- 
ber to  a  cauliflower,  and  from  a  siphon  to  a 
shuttle-cock. 

The  road  again  becomes  dusty,  with  fre- 
quent deposities  of  sharp  stones  and  gravel. 
The  heat  continued  overwhelmingly  oppres- 
sive. Men  were  constantly  giving  out,  and 
the  wagons  were  stowed  with  hundreds  who 
could  no  longer  drag  themselves  along.  Yet 
on,  on,  on ;  toil,  toil,  toil ;  sweat,  sweat, 
sweat ;  there  is  no  pause :  over  the  broken 
and  rugged  way  we  pursue  our  course,  sup- 
ported by  the  hope  that  the  next  turn  in  the 
mountains  will  give  us  a  glimpse  of  our 
journey's  end.  Vain  expectation :  hills  re- 
cede behind  us  and  the  shadows  lengthen 
on  the  ground ;  the  sun  becomes  less  hot, 
and  the  dust  less  blinding;  but  still  we 
stagger  onward,  or  fall  by  the  way  side. 
The  sun  has  almost  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  the  western  mountains,  when  a 
sudden  deviation  in  our  course,  reveals  a 
winding  outline  of  shrubbery,  and  within  its 
green  and  grateful  shade,  we  doubted  not 
there  was  water.  A  few  miles  farther  and 
we  reached  the  banks  of  a  narrow  rivulet. 
Several  parties  had  arrived  before  us,  and 
when  Colonel  Hardin  came  in  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  he  had  probably  not  more 
than  a  hundred  followers.  The  intense  heat 
and  the  long  and  toilsome  march  without 
water,  had  exhausted  the  energies  of  most  of 
the  men,  and  compelled  large  numbers  to 
linger  by  the  way,  who  were  unable  to  find 
places  in  the  wagons. 
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These  lines  were  scrawled  under  extreme 
physical  depression,  and  convey  but  a  faint 
and  feeble  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  this  long 
and  long- to-be-remembered  march  of  thirty- 
three  miles. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  the 
next  day  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  troops,  many  of  whom  did  not  reach 
camp  until  the  morning.  Their  blistered 
feet  had  marked  many  a  mile  with  blood. 
We  were  in  a  fine  position  for  a  day's  rest, 
having  grass,  fuel  and  water  close  at  hand 
and  in  abundance.  It  is  true  there  was 
some  little  consternation  at  one  time  in  re- 
n^ard  to  the  water,  our  supply  being  drawn 
from  an  irrigating  canalr-connecting  with 
the  Arroyo  Venedito — which  suddenly  fell 
to  an  alarming  degree  of  emptiness.  It  was 
immediately  suspected  to  be  a  trick  of  our 
most  excellent  Mexican  friends,  and  the  im- 
mortal Monsoon  with  a  party  of  Dragoons, 
was  sent  as  a  committee  of  investigation. 
On  arriving  at  the  hacienda  de  Venedito,  he 
was  told  in  reply  to  his  inquiries  that  noth- 
ing was  there  known  about  it,  but  on  pro- 
ceeding a  mile  or  two  farther,  he  found  our 
ditch  dammed  up,  and  the  water  turned  into 
another.  With  much  less  labor  than  Her- 
cules was  subjected  to  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, when  turning  a  river  out  of  its  course 
instead  of  into  it,  the  Major  soon  directed 
the  water  into  its  former  channel,  and  having 
left  a  guard  at  the  point  returned  to  camp. 

There  were  more  indications  of  human 
life  around  us  here.,  than  we  had  any  where 
seen  this  side  of  Castafta.  Several  corn 
fields  were  visible,  and  a  few  herds  of  goats 
and  cattle  grazing  in  the  distance.  A  cheer- 
ing spectacle  after  traversing  a  distance  of 
sixty  or  seventy  miles,  without  seeing  a  sin- 
gle inhabited  or  inhabitable  dwelling.  Lieut. 
Azimuth  arrived  at  this  encampment  from 
Saltillo,  whither  he  had  been  with  despatch- 
es for  General  Taylor.  The  only  item  of 
intelligence  that  he  brought  was  that  the 
Navy  was  still  taking  Alvarado. 

The  march  was  resumed  on  the  29th,  a 
httle  after  day  break.  We  passed  the  haci- 
enda de  Venedito.  about  two  miles  from 
camp.  It  i.v  an  e^<tablishnient  that  number.-^ 
amon<j  its  retainers  some  two  hundred  and 
Hfty  peons,  who  live  in  the  same  squalid 
wretchedness,  of  which  we  have  heretofore 


seen  so  many  examples.  After  leaving  this 
place  the  country  becomes  an  unproductive 
desert,  showing  the  sandstone  formation  and 
occasional  traces  of  iron.  The  march  of  a 
few  hours  brought  us  to  the  hacienda  de 
Garapatos — also  situated  on  the  Venedito— 
which  produces  corn,  cotton,  beans,  &c., 
and,  it  is  said,  oranges. 

While  determining  the  position  of  the 
troops,  the  congregation  about  head  quarters 
was  thrown  into  momentary  consternation 
by  an  explosion  from  Captain  P.'s  pistol,  his 
horse  shaking  himself  so  violently  as  to 
force  the  trigger.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
injured,  though  the  pistol  was  thrown  from 
the  holster.  The  incident  lead  to  a  discus- 
sion among  the  knowing  ones  present,  of 
different  corps,  touching  the  use  and  value 
of  the  weapon  in  the  military  service,  and 
it  was  unanimously  decided  that  of  all  the 
varieties  of  fire-arms  employed  in  modern 
warfare,  the  pistol  is  the  most  worthless, 
producing  the  greatest  number  of  accidents, 
of  least  use  in  emergency,  and  seldom  if 
ever  resorted  to  in  a  battle. 

We  found  during  the  day's  march  seve- 
ral specimens  of  the  plant,  recognised  at 
present  by  the  botanical  world  as  Frcraon- 
tia.  Has  it  not  been  forgotten  that  thif 
plant  was  discovered  and  described  as  earlv 
as  1806,  bv  the  then  Lieut.  Zebulon  M. 
Pike  ;  and  that  his  specimens  in  their  pro- 
gress to  the  United  States  were  lost?  At 
that  period  the  press  was  not  so  potent  in 
conferring  greatness  and  distinction  on  the 
results  of  plodding  enterprise  and  fearless 
industry  as  at  present,  and  the  honor  of  the 
name  was  therefore  withheld  from  him,  to 
whom  it  appears  as  Justly  to  belong  as  to  a 
later  traveller  who  with  more  facilities  has 
been  successful  in  traversing  a  region  which 
others  had  partially  explored  before. 

Late  in  the  evening  supplies  of  corn  carae 
in  from  the  hacienda  Sauceda,  on  the  backs 
of  a  score  or  two  of  borricos,  which  were 
assembled  to  be  unloaded  near  the  tent  of 
the  Commanding  General.  Hours  before 
the  regular  musicians  dreamed  of  reveille 
the  next  morning,  a  most  symphonious  and 
.sonorous  blast,  loud,  shrill  and  piercing,  o 
golden  chain  of  "  linked  sweetness  loni: 
drawn  out,"  vibrated  upon  the  tympanum^ 
wljich  were  in  repose  in  the  vicinity  of  head 
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quarters,  rousing  many  a  sleeper  from  the 

delicious  dreams  of  a  morning  nap. 
Men  started  from  their  blankets  in  terror, 

as  if  the  Mexican  vultures  vrere  screaming 
in  their  ears,  literally  *' moved  by  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds.'*     It  was  a  beautiful 

display  of  musical  respect  on  the  part  of 
those  docile  and  benevolent  creatures,  thus 
to  exert  their  fine  vocal  powers  in  a  fare- 
well serenade  to  those  so  eminently  quali- 
fied to  appreciate  the  elegance  of  the  com- 
pliment; nor  will  the  effect  be  soon  forgot- 
ten by  any  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
inhale  those  touching  and  delicate  notes,  as 
they  trembled  on  the  morning  air. 

We  started  about  sun  rise,  and  for  several 
miles  pursued  our  usual  route  through  the 
palmetto  and  the  cactus.  Of  the  Intter 
plant  we  found  one  in  great  abundance, 
known  as  the  Turban  or  Turk's  head  varie- 
ty. The  palm  trees  were  uncommonly  large, 
many  of  them  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  The 
land  rises  as  we  advance,  and  the  road — 
little  better  than  a  mule  pa'fii—  is  rough  and 
stony.  The  pioneers  true  to  their  *' eleva- 
ted" instincts,  w^ere  active  with  the  pick- 
axe and  shovel.  About  thirteen  miles  from 
Sauceda,  we  passed  the  hacienda  San  Anto- 
nio de  Jarral,  a  small  enclosure  of  adobe 
walls  which  furnished  to  the  hungry  a  spe- 
cies of  curd,  something  like  what,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Albany,  they  call  "  Dutch 
cheese."  Three  miles  beyond  we  reached 
a  second  establishment,  which  appears  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  other.  We  found  here  ex- 
tensive corn  fields,  wheat  and  cotton  in 
"^mall  quantities,  and  a  few  cattle.  Almost 
the  entire  valley  of  the  Venedito  and  its 
tributaries,  is  sterile  and  unproductive,  and 
niggardly  repays  the  labor  of  'cultivation 
^'ven  in  spots  few  and  far  between. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  in  a  corn  field,  a 
few  stalks  standing  as  sentries,  the  ground 
dusty  and  uneven,  and  no  wood  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  positions  of  the  different  corps 
were  not  fixed  without  much  delay ;  and 
considerable  dissatisfaction  existed  in  the  Ar- 
kansas regiment,  that  body  having  been 
placed  fqr  several  days  below  the  troops,  as 
they  were  charged  with  the  habit  of  taking 
their  horses  into  the  water  and  thus  render- 
ing it  unfit  for  use. 

The  joint  haciendas  of  San  Antonio,  em- 


ploy about  two  hundred  peons,  who  are  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  corn. 
The  place  was  of  some  peculiar  interest  to 
the  few  Texan s  along  with  us,  as  it  was 
here  the  Mier  prisoners  were  ro-raptureil 
and  handcuffed. 

Sunrise  saw  us  again  in  motion,  with  our 
long  line  measuring  itself  amidst  the  pal- 
metto, the  magney,  the  huisachi,  and  the  in- 
terminable, ever  abounding  cactus.  The 
road  was  rather  better  than  that  of  yesterday, 
and  the  valley  here  narrows  to  a  width  of 
six  or  seven  miles,  the  mountains  still  pre- 
serving their  lofty  peaks  and  rugged  aspects. 

After  proceeding  three  or  four  miles  many 
of  our  party  were  startled  at  beholding,  ap- 
parently but  a  short  distance  in  advance, 
where  there  had  just  been  an  open  plain, 
as  if  suddenly  ejected  from  the  earth,  a  pile 
of  buildings,  resembling  somewhat  the  ir- 
regular walls  and  mo'^s  grown  turrets  of  an 
old  baronial  castle.  The  structure  was  com- 
pletely developed  aj^ainst  the  sky,  presen- 
ting in  the  hazy  sun  light,  an  outline  dis- 
tinctly defined.  Near  it  appeared  also  a 
huge  mountain,  rising  solitary  anJ  alone 
from  the  valley,  and  looking  like  an  Aztec 
temple  towering  to  the  clouds.  The  illu- 
sion lasted  but  a  few  moments  and  as  sud- 
denly disappeared.  It  was  the  first  case  of 
mirage  we  had  witnessed  and  we  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  the  objects  present- 
ed so  majestically  were  the  mud  walls  of  the 
rancho  del  Pastor  a,  looming::  up  before  us  at 
an  interval  of  twelve  miles,  and  creating  an 
"enchantment"  borrowed  entirely  from  that 
"distance."  The  mountain  so  distmctly 
visible  at  the  same  time,  is  known  among 
the  Mexicans  as  "  el  Sombrestillo,"  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  hat.  The  camp 
was  fixed  about  a  mile  from  the  rancho, 
near  an  irrigating  ditch  and  reservoir.  Lit- 
tle grain  is  produced  here,  the  labors  of  the 
proprietor  being  mo^tly  devoted  to  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle. 

A  very  amusing  exhibition  came  off  just 
before  our  arrival  at  camp,  in  which  there 
were  several  prominent  actors.  Two  or 
three  horsemen  were  espied  half  a  mile  in 
advance,  who  from  their  appearance  and 
movements,  were  at  once  pronounced  by  the 
highest  authority  in  such  matters  to  be 
Mexicans,  and' of  course  Mexican  spies.    In 
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an  instant  the  whole  party,  seeing  with  the 
eagle  eyes  of  ''Ajax,''  was  in  a  ferment; 
Optics  levelled  his  glass,  and  before  discern- 
ing any  thing  called  on  Ramrod  and 
Fifth-chain  with  an  escort  of  Dragoons,  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuit.  These  within  hear- 
ing dashed  off  without  knowing  what  they 
were  going  for,  while  the  Dragoons  were 
still  in  the  rear.  There  was  of  course 
scolding  and  shouting,  with  most  tempestu- 
ous results.  However  away  went  the  par- 
ty at  last  with  the  speed  of  Jehu  or  Gilpin  ; 
the  leader  fired  with  the  idea  of  the  capture 
perhaps  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the  men  eager 
for  a  fray  of  any  sort.  In  the  meantime  the 
suspicious  horsemen  appeared  strangely  in- 
different to  the  approach  of  their  enemies, 
and  made  no  effort  to  escape.  Suddenly  our 
own  men  were  observed  to  slacken  their 
pace,  hesitate,  halt,  and  then  turn  their  hor- 
ses' heads  to  the  rear.  They  had  discovered 
that  the  Mexican  spies  were  Captain  Drum 
and  two  other  officers,  who  had  been  sent 
ahead  to  select  a  camp.  Optics  was  moved 
to  the  indignation  of  Hamlet :  he  looked 
daggers  at  Ajax — but  said  nothing. 

The  ill  humor  which  had  been  brewing  in 
the  Arkansas  regiment  for  some  days,  in 
consequence  of  its  location  in  camp,  was 
brought  to  a  crisis  this  evening,  when  Colo- 
nel Yell  positively  refused  to  obey  the  order 
assigning  his  regiment  to  its  usual  down 
stream  position,  and  selected  a  camp  for 
himself.  The  Colonel  was  arrested.  The 
order  was, then  given  to  the  Lieut.  Colonel, 
upon  whom  the  command  devolved,  who  de- 
clined complying  and  was  also  arrested. 
The  Major's  turn  came  next ;  he  took  the 
same  course  and  shared  the  same  fate. 
What  would  have  been  the  result,  had  the 
matter  thus  continued,  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured ;  the  order  however  was  not  given  to 
the  Senior  Captain,  and  the  afiair  rested, 
leaving  him  in  command  of  the  regiment. 

An  alarming  sensation  was  created  in 
camp,  and  many  feared  that  so  near  an  ap- 
proach to  mutiny  might  lead  to  the  shedding 
of  our  own  blood.  The  crisis  was  indeed  a 
fearful  one,  but  was  boldly  met.  The  lar- 
ger portion  of  the  command  was  of  volun- 
teers, and  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
sympathize  with  each  other.  But  as  a 
whol«,  we  were  but  a  handful  surrounded  by 


enemies,  and  if  discipline  was  relaxed,  or  if 
dissensions  arose,  we  might  have  become  an 
easy  prey  to  our  foes,  or  have  been  given  up 
to  self-destruction.     The  sudden  refusal  of 
all  the  field  officers  of  a  regiment  to  obey 
orders ;    an    example   of  insubordination  in 
such  high  quarters,  might  well  have  excited 
apprehension  and  alarm.     If  the  authority 
of  a  Commander  in  Chief  may  be  thus  set 
at  defiance  with  impunit}',  an  array  at  once 
becomes  an   armed    mob — a    hydra-headed 
monster,  more  to  be  dreaded  by  itself  than 
by  others.     In  the  delicate  position  in  which 
he  became  thus  unexpectedly  placed,  Gene- 
ral Wool  acted  with  tact  and  judgment,  and 
wit) I  a  rare  combination  of  moderation,  pru- 
dence,  and   firmness.     He   maintained  hi< 
own  authority,  and  evinced  so  much  mild- 
ness as  to  disarm  sympathizers,  and  as  not 
to  exasperate  the  officers  themselves  or  the 
regiment. 

With  our  course  bearing  directly  upon  the 
dark  and  frownfng  summits  of  Sombrestillo. 
we  left  camp  a  little  aftersun  rise,  and 
pushed  ahead  over  the  same  sterile  plains, 
with  which  we  have  been  so  long  familiar. 
Dwarf  muzquit,  cactus,  fremontia,  Spanish 
bayonet  and  the  magney,  are  the  grim  chil- 
dren of  the  prairie,  springing  from  the  bo- 
som of  the  earth,  but  yielding  nothing  to  en- 
rich or  adorn  it.  In  two  hour's  march  we 
reached  the  Rio  Tenagua,  and  having  been 
informed  here  that  there  was  no  water  ahead 
for  twenty  five  miles,  a  halt  was  ordered, 
and  after  a  delay  and  discussion,  a  camp 
was  solicited,  and  we  got  under  cover  of  our 
tents  at  an  early  hour. 

The  little  rivulet,  here  dignified  as  a  river, 
is  a  beautiful  stream,  which  we  were  told 
gushes  from  the  mountains  near  Castanula — 
a  rancho  on  the  road  from  Parras  to  Saltillo — 
and,  after  a  scries  of  romantic  cascade». 
formed  by  forcing  its  way  through  narrow- 
gorges  and  over  rocky  ledges,  it  here  flows 
with  a  rapid  current  over  a  bottom  of  pearly 
pebbles,  its  clear  transparent  waters  reveal- 
ing the  entire  depth  below.  The  west  side 
ot  the  Tenagua  is  bounded  by  a  red  sand- 
stone rock,  seamed  with  a  broad  layer  of 
pure  si  lex. 

A  short  distance  from  our  encampment, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  rancho,  once  a  flourishio^ 
establishment,   but  now   a   mass  of  naked 
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blackened  walls,  desolate  and  deserted.  In 
a  country  rent  and  distracted  as  this  has 
been  since  the  revolution,  with  no  energy  in 
government  or  people,  there  can  be  no  real 
security  for  life  or  property,  which  are  now 
as  they  have  been  for  years,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  strongest.  Three  years  since,  thirty 
families,  embracing  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons,  women  and  children  inclu- 
ded, were,  with  few  exceptions,  inhumanly 
slaughtered  here,  by  a  party  of  (^amanches, 
on  a  plundering  and  marauding  expedition. 
The  buildings  were  then  fired,  and  the  sava- 
ges departed  with  whatever  of  booty  they 
could  collect,  taking  with  them  twenty  seven 
women  as  prisoners.  A  solitary  inhabitant 
is  left,  from  whom  these  facts  are  derived, 
aad  who,  with  the  fascination  of  affection, 
liogers  around  the  spot  where  he  lost  wife 
ind  children,  uncertain  whether  to  mourn 
their  death,  or  a  captivity  even  more  terri- 
ble. 

The  indomitable  Daybreak  was  in  his  sad- 
dle the  following  morning  at  2  o'clock.  For 
several  hours  we  traversed  an  open  area, 
with  a  smooth  and  not  very  dusty  road.  Soon 
after  sun  rise  we  passed  the  Sombrestillo, 
leaving  it  a  few  miles  to  the  right. 

A  few  miles  beyond,  the  road  makes  a 
detour  to  the  south,  winding  between  seve- 
ral ranges  of  small  hills,  and  then  inclines 
towards  a  small  forest  of  chaparral.  The 
foad  is  here  reduced  to  a  Mexican  cart  track, 
and  is  very  broken  and  stony.  Following 
this  for  a  few  miles,  we  unexpectedly 
emerged  upon  cultivated  ground,  and  thread- 
ed our  way  through  an  extensive  field  of 
unplucked  corn,  when  we  were  suddenly 
slopped  by  an  irrigating  canal,  which  made 
It  necessary  to  call  on  the  pioneers.  The 
passage  having  been  effected,  we  came  in 
full  view  of  the  hacienda  de  Cienega  Gran- 
de, being  separated  from  it  by  a  beautiful 
field  of  wheat.  The  troops  were  divided, 
w  as  to  form  a  camp  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
field,  and  of  course  double  the  ordinary 
amount  of  confusion  ensued. 

The  estate  of  Cienega  Grande,  is  des- 
cnbcd  as  being  very  valuable,  producing 
large  quantities  of  corn  and  wheat,  conside- 
rable cotton,  and  horses,  mules  and  cattle 
Without  numher.  The  buildings  however 
are  in  wretched  condition,  the  proprietor 


being  a  mere  mass  of  indolence,  having  no 
ideas  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  no  dispo- 
sition to  enjoy  them.  £very  thing  around 
betrays  the  roost  palpable  evidence  of  neg- 
lect and  imbecility.  Some  of  the  command 
more  ravenous  than  usual,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  sort  of  dinner  at  the  establishment, 
but  report  a  very  scanty  supply  of  plates — 
some  broken  ;  knives  only  here  and  there, 
and  but  two  forks  on  the  table. 

The  retainers  of  this  hacienda,  in  their 
costume,  bearing  and  personal  qualities, 
gave  us  the  best  illustration  of  that  class  of 
Mexicans,  known  as  the  domestic  '*  ranche- 
ro,"  which  we  had  seen.  There  is  proba- 
bly not  more  than  half  the  poetry  about  the 
character,  which  we  read  of  in  the  books, 
but  there  is  enough  of  other  attributes  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  Considered  as  the 
Mameluke  of  Mexico,  unrivalled  as  a  horse- 
man ;  inexhaustible  in  his  powers  of  endu- 
rance ;  capable  of  subsisting  on  whatever 
chance  may  give  him ;  indifferent  to  heat  or 
cold,  storm  or  sunshine,  night  or  day ;  ter- 
rible in  battle  and  remorseless  in  victory ; 
he  is  a  widely  different  character  from  what 
constitutes  the  ranchero  that  the  war  called 
into  being,  or  the  ordinaiy  ranchero  of  the 
road  side.^  The  latter  as  seen  at  the  planta- 
tions are  generally  Mestizos ;  half  Spanish — 
half  Indian,  half  savage — half  civilized  be- 
ings, sometimes  hearty  and  round  faced,  but 
usually  lean  and  lank,  gaunt  and  shrivelled, 
though  not  wanting  in  muscle.  They  have 
swarthy  visages,  keen  dark  eyes,  and  fero- 
cious looking  brows ;  the  general  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  decidedly  cruel  and  san- 
guinary. They  frequently  wear  moustaches, 
sometimes  as  indicative  of  their  foppish  pre- 
tensions, and  sometimes  with  the  view  of 
giving  to  their  hard  and  repulsive  features, 
as  much  of  the  hideous  and  disgusting  as 
possible.  The  costume  of  the  ranchero  usu- 
ally consists  of  a  pair  of  leathern  trousers, 
made  of  the  tanned  hide  of  the  ox,  horse  or 
buffalo,  open  from  the  knee  down,  displaying 
rows  of  bright  buttons  along  the  seams,  and  on 
extra  occasions,  the  ample  dimensions  of  his 
white  drawers  ;  the  whole  being  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  red  sash.  Instead  of  shoes, 
the  soles  of  his  feet  are  garnished  with  san- 
dals, of  the  same  durable  material  as  his 
leggins,  which  are  fastened  with  thongs,  abo 
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of  leather.  A  shirt  is  sometimes  woru,  but, 
as  the  fellow  frequently  sets  up  for  a  dandy, 
it  is  not  an  indispensable  part  of  his  appa- 
rel— as  he  prefers  for  convenience  a  "  front." 
Over  the  whole  the  blanket  is  put  on  :  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  a  hole  just  large  ^enough  to 
admit  the  head,  and  falling  loosely  over  the 
shoulders,  it  has  a  not  ungrateful  effect,  and 
leaves  the  arms  almost  wholly  unencum- 
bered. The  head  is  covered  with  a  broad 
brimmed  conical  straw  or  felt  hat — nearlv  as 
hard  and  heavy  as  the  helmet  of  Amadis  de 
Gaul — twice  encircled  as  a  band,  with  a 
stout  cord  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  ran- 
chero  mounted,  has  his  lasso  hanging  from 
his  saddle  bow,  and  his  blanket  lashed  to 
the  cantle.  Thus  accourtred  he  is  ready  for 
the  service  of  the  prairie  or  plantation  ;  and 
when  dashing  off  in  pursuit  of  the  wild 
beast,  or  some  little  less  wild  domestic  ani- 
mal, his  horse  at  full  speed,  his  eye  fixed  on 
his  object,  his  head  slightly  inclined  for- 
ward, and  his  fatal  lasso  held  high  in  the  air 
or  whirling  in  circles  like  the  coils  of  a  ser- 
pent, he  is  a  picturesque  if  nut  a  poetical 
object,  but  when  the  lasso  is  thrown  with 
nervous  arm  and  unerring  aim,  and  his  vic- 
tim is  in  his  power,  the  romance  is  past,  and 
you  see  him  as  he  really  is,  a  brutal  bundle 
of  barbarities.  The  ranchero  of  the  army 
has,  in  addition  to  the  accoutrements  al- 
ready described,  a  long  lance  or  spear,  de- 
corated with  a  small  pennon  of  scarlet  bun- 
ting, and  is  girdled  with  pistols  and  knives ; 
a  bandit  rather  than  a  soldier,  in  feeling,  sen- 
timent and  action. 

Just  in  rear  of  the  hacienda,  a  mountain 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet,  near 
the  top  of  which  there  is  a  natural  cave 
about  fifteen  feet  square  and  six  or  seven  feet 
high.  This  serves  as  a  constant  residence  for 
a  family,  and  is  a  general  place  of  resort  for 
the  women  when  the  Indians  are  in  the  vi- 
cinity, being  reached  by  a  rude  sort  of  stair 
way. 

To  illustrate  the  constant  terror  in  which 
these  people  live,  it  may  be  stated  that  Cap- 
tain Drum's  party,  which  had  been  sent 
ahead,  and  not  anticipating  our  short  march, 
the  preceding  day  arrived  here,  were  taken 
at  their  tirst  appearance  for  Camanches,  and 
when  they  reached  the  houses,  found  them 


deserted,  and  men,  women  and  children 
clambering  up  the  mountains  in  the  greatest 
terror  and  consternation.  Some  were  direc- 
ting their  affrighted  course  towards  the  ciTe, 
and  others  to  a  cross,  on  another  mountain 
round  which  the  foremost  were  already 
clinging  with  frantic  desperation.  Blood 
followed  their  progress  as  their  feet  came  i& 
contact  with  the  sharp  stones  which  lined 
the  ascent,  and  the  extremity  of  their  ter- 
ror may  be  inferred  from  the  indifference 
with  which  they  submitted  to  this  suffering. 
Mothers  were  clasping  their  little  ones  to 
their  bosoms,  while  young  children  on  foot 
were  hanging  to  their  parents  for  protection 
from  a  danger  the  imminence  of  which  thev 
knew  only  by  instinct.  Hoary  age  and 
lisping  childhood  were  rushing  forward  with 
the  energy  of  despair,  literally  obeying  the 
command  of  the  Angel  to  Lot,  when  fleeing 
from  the  proud  cities  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. "Escape  for  thy  life;  look  not  be- 
hind thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain ; 
escape  to  the  mountain  lest  thou  be  con- 
sumed." 

We  were  in  motion  the  next  morning  at 
sunrise.  Our  course  lay  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, the  road  for  the  first  five  or  six 
miles,  winding,  rugged  and  dilapidated.  The 
country  constantly  becomes  more  uneven 
and  rocky,  as  we  approach  the  Puerto  San 
Francisco,  a  narrow  gorge  between  two 
high  sierras.  The  approach  to  this  *  pass'' 
is  through  the  stormy  bed  of  a  ravine, 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  twenty  men  lo 
stand  abreast,  and  which  notwithstanding, 
appears  to  have  accumulated  force  enough 
to  break  down  the  rocky  barrier  which  op- 
posed its  progress. 

A  few  hundred  men  might  maintain  the 
pass  against  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Five 
miles  beyond  this  point,  we  found  a  suitable 
place  for  an  encampment.  The  column  wa:' 
accordingly  halted,  and  the  positions  of  the 
different  bodies  assigned  them,  when  the 
Commanding  General  and  Staff,  rode  on  to 
the  "  hacienda  de  San  Lorenzo,"  about  twi* 
miles  in  advance. 

The   arrival  of  this  party   had  been  al- ' 
ready  anticipated  by  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
officers  and  men  connected  in  various  W3y> 
with  the  command.     They  had  been  enter- 
tained in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and  con- 
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ducted  over  the  establishment,  by  the  hos- 
pitable and  gentlemanly  proprietor,  who  in 
coDsideration  that  he  was  educated  in  Ken- 
tucky, seems  to  entertain  a  fraternal  regard 
for  every  one  from  the  United  States.     The 
wJDes  and  viands  which  had  been  reduced 
in  quantity  by  the  ravenous  inroads  made 
upon  them  by  so  many  who  had  fasted  for 
nine  hoars,  were  replenished  when  General 
Wool  appeared,  who,  after  the  first  compli- 
ments were  over,  fell  as  vigorously  to  work 
upon  the  "  creature  comforts"  as  any  of  the 
cormorants  who  had  preceded  him.     While 
justice  was  thus  being  done  to  the  collation. 
Major  Monsoon  arrived  in  a  condition  that 
might  probably  indicate  a  speedy  trai^ition 
to  the  third  battle,  and  marching  up  to  the 
General  with  an  air  of  the  most  appalling 
consequence,  in  a  formal  and  pompous  man- 
ner thus  addressed  him  :     "  General,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  arrival  of  the 
Artillery  in  camp.'*     This  flourish  affected 
his  purpose.     He  was  invited  to  join  the 
party.    He  accordingly  took  a  seat  with  the 
most  princely  nonchalance^  and  entered  with 
an  appreciative  spirit  into  the  incisorian  and 
intellectual   discussion   going   on.     As    the 
good  things  said  however,  bear  but  a  very 
small  proportion  to  those  that  were  eaten,  it 
is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  to  report  them. 
The  hacienda  of  San  Lorenzo,  commonly 
called  the  "  hacienda  abajo"  (below)  in  con- 
tradistinction from  another,  the  the  **  haci- 
enda arriba"  (above),  on  the  side  of  Parras, 
is  the  property  of  Senor  Don  Manuel  Ybar- 
ra,  and  comprises  an  estate  about  a  hundred 
miles  long,  and  thirty  wide.     Of  course  the 
greater  portion   is  uncultivated,  and  value- 
less even  for  the  rearing  of  stock.     It  pro- 
duces annually  from  twenty  five  to  thirty 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  and  wheat  each, 
and  nearly  forty  thousand  gallons  of  wine 
and  brandy.     The  latter  are  sent  all  over 
Mexico,  and  are  sold  at  high  prices.    Parras 
wine  consists  of  three  kinds,  the  vifio  blan- 
^Of  carton  and  dulce  ;  corresponding  respec- 
tively, as  an   oracular  wine   bibber  informs 
me,  to  the  Claret,  Madeira  and  Muscatel. 
^0  artificial   force  is  employed  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  grape,  and  the  wines  are  all 
pore  juice,  without  any  infusion   of  foreign 
inatiers.    Hence  Mexican  wines  are  a  near- 
er approach  in  quality  to  those   of  other 


countries,  than  the  brandies,  for  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  latter,  no  great  perfection  has 
been  attained,  and  it  is  said  the  aguardiente 
has  generally  a  sharp  acrid  taste,  arising 
from  certain  products  not  expelled  in  the 
process  of  rectification.  It'  has  been  said 
that  no  barrels  are  used  in  Mexico,  hides  be- 
ing a  substitute  therefor,  but  a  walk  through 
the  wine  cellars,  or  rather  wine  chambers,  of 
Don  Manuel,  revealed  tier  above  tier  of 
well  coopered  casks,  filling  to  the  rafters  a 
building  some  hundred  feet  long,  and  about 
thirtv  wide. 

ft 

The  household  establishment  of  the  haci- 
enda is  on  a  princely  scale,  and  corresponds 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  estate  of  which 
it  is  the  focus.    A  pellucid  stream  murmurs 
its  gentle  music  at  the  base  of  its  walls,  and 
sends  forth   in   various   directions,  copious 
fountains  for  irrigating,  healthful,  and  orna- 
mental purposes.     The  banks  of  these  arti- 
ficial currents  are  fringed  with  trees,  with 
which    also    the    walks    leading  over    the 
grounds  are  gratefully  shaded.     The  peons, 
numbering  about   twelve  hundred,  inhabit 
neat  cottages  distributed  in  groups  around 
the  mansion  of  the  proprietor,  and  smilingly 
contrasting  with  the   loathsome   dwellings, 
which  we  had  previously  seen  as  the  inva- 
riable abodes   of  these  unfortunate  people. 
The   residence   of  Don   Manuel — as   every 
body  calls  him — forms  a  hollow  quadrangle 
about  four  hundred  feet  long,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifly  feet  wide,  divided  by  an  inte- 
rior transverse  building,  so  as  to  make  the 
principal  court  yard  nearly  a  square.     This 
enclosure  is  paved  throughout,  and   is   far 
neater  in  appearance  than  any  parlor  before 
seen  in  Mexico.     The  walls  are  stuccoed, 
white  and  hard,  and  at  each  angle  surmoun- 
ted by  a  tower  arranged  with  loop  holes  for 
musketry,  so  as  to  flank  two  sides.     The 
floors — for  the  rooms  though  in  Mexico  have 
floors — are  of  cement,  hard  as  marble,  high- 
ly polished,  and  of  the  color  of  mahogany. 
They  look  well   when   new  but   use   mars 
their  beauty.     For  this  reason,  probably,  the 
billiard  room  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  the  floor  of  which    is  of  wood.     The 
house  is  without  regular  glass  windows,  the 
interior  shutters  being  furni.shed  with  four 
panes   each   of   large   crown.      The   inner 
walls  are  similar  to  those  of  the  best  houses 
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of  the  country,  but  defaced  by  a  display  of 
execrable  taste — a  border  of  tawdry  colored 
vines — ^found  no  where  but  in  the  painter's 
fancy — running  around  the  entire  room  about 
four  feet  from  the  floor.  In  the  parlor  the 
usual  allowance  of  carpeting — a  strip  two 
yards  wide — honors  the  upper  end,  43  a 
foreground  to  the  sofas  and  lounges.  The 
most  striking  objects  to  me  were  Mitchell's 
Map  of  the  United  States,  and  a  wax  figure 
of  the  Virgin,  attired  for  a  promenade,  in  a 
pink  bonnet  and  other  appliances,  stuck  up 
like  a  doll  in  a  mahogany  case  with  a  glass 
door.  As  a  few  of  us  were  grouped  round 
the  latter,  our  host  joined  us  and  rather  apo- 
logetically accounted  for  its  presence,  by  sta- 
ting that  it  was  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laborers — showing  that  tickling  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings  without  touching  the  Iieart 
or  improving  the  understanding  is  practised 
as  well  in  Mexico  as  in  Rome. 

The  out  houses  and  shops  are  all  arranged 
with  taste  and  judgment,  and  a  cotton  gin 
just  erected — the  cultivation  of  this  great 
staple  having  only  recently  commenced 
here — is  under  cover  of  the  most  American 
looking  building  in  Northern  Mexico.  The 
machinery  is  from  the  United  States,  and 
every  thing  around  indicates  that  the  pro- 
prietor, has  not  forgotten  the  lessons  which 
he  there  acquired  in  his  youth. 

When  the  various  parties  returned  to 
camp  about  sun-set,  the  truth  of  history  de- 
mands the  acknowledgment,  that  there 
were  not  a  few  who  demonstrated  that  Par- 
ras  brandy  had  been  added  to  the  list  of 
their  acquaintances,  and  had  proved  the  most 
successful  enemy  we  had  encountered. 

As  Saturday,  the  5th  of  December,  was 
to  be  signalised  by  our  entrance  into  the 
city  of  Parras,  there  was  no  inconsiderable 
bustle  in  camp  during  the  morning.  A  new 
order  of  march  was  issued,  and  Staff  offi- 
cers attached  to  the  head-quarters  were 
flashing  about  in  all  the  variety  of  their  mul- 
tifarious uniforms.  This  was  an  unerring: 
indication  of  a  prospective  sensation.  The 
column  was  in  motion  at  8  o'clock.  In  a 
short  lime  we  passed  the  hacienda  of  San 
Lorenzo,  the  line  of  march  flanked  by  a 
high  adobe  wall  for  more  than  a  mile,  which 
forms  one  side  of  the  enclosure  of  the  prin- 
cipal vineyard.    At  the  house,  Seflor  Ybarra 


joined  the  General,  and  detached  him  from 
the  column,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
him  by  a  shorter  route  than  the  road,  to  the 
site  of  the  proposed  encampment.     On  arri- 
ving at  the  ground,  there  was  as  usual  no  lit- 
tle provocation  for  vaporing,  as  Capt.  Tripod 
who  had  been  sent  ahead,  had  been  unable 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  to  com- 
plete  his   explorations    and   determine  his 
lines   according  to   the  fixed  principles  of 
castrametation.     This  gentlemen  is  nothing 
if  not  scientific,  and  science  requires  time. 
A  Doctor  Wormwood,  hailing  from  Cayuga 
County,  New  York,  and  then  a  resident  of 
Parras,  here  attacked  himself  to  head  quar- 
ters, and   reported  that  the  Ayuntamiento 
the  City  Union  or  Common  Council,  woulc 
soon  arrive  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Army.     After  about  an  hour 
of    '*  coy,  reluctant,    amorous   delay,"   the 
representatives  of  the  city — looking  not  half 
so  formidable  as  their  title — made   their  ap- 
pearance.    The  usual  dialogue  and  excbaogr 
of  platitudes  followed.     Doctor  W. — all  sc!l 
exiled  Americans  are  Doctors  in   Mexico— 
who,  it  is  to  be  hoped  speaks  better  Spaaish 
than  English,   acted  as  interpreter,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  Ajax.     The  chief  Mex- 
ican spokesman  was   fluent,   energetic  and 
graceful,  while  the  American  speaker  deliv- 
ered himself  of  his  accustomed  compound 
of  military  and  moral  philosophy. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  upon  an  extenshe 
plain,  clothed  with  thick  tufted  grass,  soft  a^ 
velvet,  and  yielding  to  the  foot  like  a  Willon 
carpet,  while  water  pure  and  sparkling, 
gushed  from  the  earth  in  three  noble  springs, 
conveniently  distributed  along  the  linef. 
Mountains  were  around  us  in  their  unmatched 
grandeur ;  the  city  unveiled  itself  before  u?. 
attractive  and  imposing  in  its  stately  alame- 
das  and  luxuriant  vineyards,  while  extend- 
ing far  on  our  left  were  waving  fields  cf 
ripened  gtain,  ready  for  the  harvest. 

Parras  derives  its  name  from  parra,  a  vin? 
nailed  to  a  wall,  the  city  forming  as  it  were 
a  trellis  work  for  the  graperies  which  eniicb 
and  adorn  it.     The  town  is  handsoraelj  !> 
cated,  being  built  upon  an  easy  slope,  at  ih§ 
base  of  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  Sierra 
Madre,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  ricbf^- 
and  most  fertile  valley  in  Northern  Mexic: 
The  streets  are  musical  with  the  murmur  "^t 
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cascades  and  rivulets,  formed  by  the  water 
rushing  from  the  mountains,  which  is  col- 
lected in  capacious  reservoirs  of  substantial 


dance  ;  he  wishes  and  his  desires  are  grati 
fied ;  hut  in  all  this  he  rCw^emble?  only  some 
oriental  tyrant,  whose  wealth  and  power  awj 


masonry  above  the  city,  from    which  it  is  ministers  to  the  passions  rather  than  the  af- 


readily  distributed  in  open  channels,  by  a 
constant  descent,  to  every  street.  The  build- 
ings are  mostly  of  adobe,  the  better  class  of 
which  are  stuccoed  and  painted.  Several 
of  those  on  the  principal  plaza  are  two  sto- 
ries high — not  common  in  Mexican  architec- 
ture— and  the  residence  of  Senor  Viesca — 
formerly  an  eminent  statesman  of  Coahula — 


fections,  and  have  never  been  employed  to 
dispel  the  darkness  in  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  have  so  fearfully  enveloped  his 
retainers.  His  peons  arc  ill  fed,  ill  housed, 
and  ill  clothed  ;  they  gaze  upon  the  chance 
visitor  with  the  vacant,  unmeaning  stare  of 
boorish  stupidity  ;  the  wretchedness  of  their 
condition   stamped   in   every   lineament  of 


presents  a  fa9ade  of  very  considerable' their  wild  and  haggard  countenances,  and 
beauty  and  would  be  called  ''palatial'*  by  .branding  them  as  hopeless  victims  to  grind- 
the  parvenus  of  Gotham.  There  are  twojing  tyranny  and  usurped  dominion, 
churches  which  divide  pretty  equally  the'  The  Arkansas  officers  were  released  from 
honors  of  respectability,  so  that  a  member  I  arrest  and  restored  to  duty,  soon  after  our 
of  the  haut  ton  may  be  dressed  for  one,  and '  arrival  at  Parras.  The  negotiations  which 
yet  commit  no  serious  impropriety,  nor ;  led  to  this  result  were  not  protracted,  and  it 
hazard  her  '*  position"  in  the  beaxi  monde,  by '  is  understood  that  should  the  facts  be  made 
attending  the  other.  They  are  emblazoned  •  public,  ^ome  new  features  in  diplomacy  will 
with  paintings  of  little  merit,  and  the  gild-  be  revealed.  The  compromise  was  brought 
ings  of  the  altars  has  assembled  the  huo  of,  about  by  Lancet  and  Grapeshot,  the  latter  of 
shabby  genteel.  One  of  them  possesses  a!  whom,  it  is  said,  contrived  to  give  a  turn  to 
small  golden  image  of  the  Saviour,  which  ^  the  correspondence  on  both  ^idcs,  and  was 
was  the  nearest  approach  that  fell  under  our!  effected  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle 
observation  to  a  realization  of  the  ribaldry!  by  either  party,  but  by  an  exercise  of  those 
which  prevailed  in  the  United  States,  soon  [sentiments  of  magnanimity  and  chivalry, 
after  the  war  commenced,  on  the  subject  of!  which  should  characterize  not  only  the  pro- 
Mexican  church  ornaments.  It  was  repor-  fession  of  arms,  but  the  ordinary  intercourse 
ted  that  the  Parish  Church  had  one  paintingjof  society. 

of  rare  merit  and  value,  which  a  Priest!  The  night  of  the  7th  of  December  was 
over  his  cups  acknowledged  had  been  re- -given  up  to  a  grand  celebration  in  Parras,  in 
moved  before  our  arrival.  They  very  wise- 'commemoration  of  the  conception  (not  then 
ly  entertained  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  those  I  known  to  be  immaculate!)  of  the  Virgin 
that  remained.  Mary.     At  an  early  hour  the   half  of  the 

On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city,  |  Parish  church  nearest  the  chancel  was 
stands  the  hacienda  arribay  the  property  of  i  lighted  up  with  an  immense  number  of  can- 
Don  Rafael  Aguirra,  a  retired  Colonel  of  the;  dies  ;  *'  alps  on  alps  arose"  of  tallow,  wax 
Mexican  army.  This  establishment  is  little  and  spermaceti,  so  that  the  altar  was  encir- 
less  extensive  than  the  hacienda  Abajo^  but  cled  with  an  almost  unbroken  blaze  of  fire. 
<*xhibits  none  of  the  system,  order,  and  ele-  Pyramids  of  flame  flashed  one  above  anoth- 
?ance  apparent  at  San  Lorenzo.  The  propri-  er,  until  they  were  lost  in  the  deep  caverns  of 
etor  evinced  no  friendly  feeling  towards  us '  the  lofty  roof,  presenting  a  gorgeous  coloring 
or  our  government,  and  in  this  respect  to  painting  and  statuary,  and  converting  by 
doubtless,  reflected  popular  sentiment  around  no  forced  imagination,  this  so-called  house  of 
him.  And  as  there  was  but  little  American  God  into  a  temple  of  the  fire-worshippers, 
feeling  in  him,  so  there  was  no  evidences  of  The  walls  were  also  hung  with  mirrors, 
American  enterprise  or  intelligence — so  con- ,  which  for  the  time  were  magical,  and  multi- 
spicuous  about  his  neighbor — to  be  discov-  plied  magnificence  and  gave  a  ruddier  glow 
ered  in  the  lordly  establishment  over  which  to  the  radiant  luminaries. 
he  presides.  He  speaks  and  his  mandate  is  The  congref^ation  was  not  larkj;e;  and  cam- 
obeyed  ;  he  nods  and  hundreds  are  in  atten-  posed  mostly  of  female?.     These  glided  into 
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the  church  with  the  noiseless  step  of  spectres, 
and  their  graceful  and  elastic  motions,  (in 
the  dim  darkness  of  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  building,)  might  well  have  been  taken 
for  the  fairy  foot-fall  of  phantoms,  to  which 
they  seemed  more  nearly  allied  than  to  mus- 
cular and  breathing  forms  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Meekly  and  reverentially  they  bowed  before 
the  image  of  Christ  crucified,  bending  the 
knee  in  profound  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment upon  the  hard  brick  floor  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, while  the  males  in  their  indiflerence, 
too  closely  resembled  the  Guebers  of  the 
east.  The  services  consisted  of  the  usual 
pantomimical  exercises  of  the  papacy.  The 
priests  (two  of  them)  in  their  gayest  robes, 
knelt  down  and  rose  up,  darted  to  the  altar 
like  arrows,  and  returned  escorted  by  boys 
in  red  jackets  and  trousers,  and  carrying  long 
candles  mounted  upon  longer  poles  ;  they 
muttered  in  unknown  tongues  and  chanted 
in  unheard  of  nasalities ;  the  boys,  each  one 
active  as  an  infant  Hercules,  swung  their 
burning  censers  until  the  fumes  rose  high 
over  all;  they  waved  their  lights;  they  put 
on  and  pulled  off  the  priests'  robes,  and  again 
put  on  others  ;  the  music  of  fiddles,  drums, 
and  clarionets,  gave  exhilaration  to  the  show, 
sometimes  mingled  with  the  notes  of  the 
human  voice  in  strains  of  devotion,  and 
sometimes  in  the  gay  and  lively  airs  of  the 
voluptuous  waltz.  A  few  men  and  boys 
stood  near  the  doors,  sometimes  kneeling 
and  crossing  themselves  after  the  manner  of 
the  priests  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  in- 
diflerence, and  sometimes  staring  with  stupid 
or  sullen  wondeiment  at  the  ceremonies  be- 
fore them,  fn  all  the  vast  building,  and  the 
vast  variety  of  its  congregation,  there  was 
no  semblance  of  sincerity  or  piety,  save  in 
the  kneeling  forms  of  the  females.  With 
their  faces  turned  reverentially  towards  the 
altar,  and  their  eyes  fixed  so  intently  upon 
the  images  before  them,  they  might  have 
carried  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that  reli- 
gion which  wields  such  terrific  power  over 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  its  votaries,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unmistakeable  evidences  of 
heartless  formality  and  hollow  mockery, 
which  glared  upon  you  alike  from  priests 
and  people. 

While  these  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  were 
going  forward  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  de- 


vout,  the  celebration  was  industriously  car- 
ried on  outside,  in  the  display  of  fire-works 
and  the  discharge  of  pop-guns. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  congregation, 
some  Americans  present  were  invited  by  a 
priest  to  go  into  the  Sacristy.  Nominally 
this  is  the  apartment  in  which  the  consecra- 
ted vessels  of  the  church,  and  the  robes  of 
the  clergymen  are  deposited,  and  where  the 
priest  is  supposed  to  commune  with  his 
Maker  and  himself,  in  pre[9arations  for  the 
edification  of  his  people.  The  walls  of  the 
room  were  hung  round  with  paintings  of  the 
Virgin  and  other  objects  of  Catholic  devo- 
tion. These  of  course  were  to  have  been 
expected.  But  knowing  the  place,  and  hav- 
ing just  seen  the  priest  engaged  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  highest  duties  to  which  man 
can  aspire,  what  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  those  who  entered  this  apartment,  to  find 
it  more  like  the  scene  of  a  recent  drunken 
revel,  than  like  the  abode  of  a  human  being, 
and  how  much  less  like  an  apartment  in  a 
temple  to  the  living  God!  The  room  wa5 
foul  with  the  fumes  of  brandy  and  tobacco 
smoke  ;  the  floor  was  filthy,  and  the  walls 
and  ceiling  dark  and  dingy  with  the  accumu- 
lations of  multiplied  orgies.  The  occupants- 
seemed  to  have  been  habitually  engaged  in 
libations  to  Bacchus,  rather  than  in  services 
consecrated  to  Heaven.  Wine  and  brand j 
were  immediately  circulated,  as  if  in  con- 
tinuation of  convivialities  temporarily  sus- 
pended; the  priests  and  their  associates 
drinking  of  the  latter  as  if  it  were  like  learn- 
ing, of  which  *' sliallow  draughts  intoxicate 
the  brain."  These,  it  was  remarked,  were 
the  ''horns"  of  the  altar.  When  the  bottle 
had  passed  several  times,  and  the  usual 
levity  and  ribaldry  consequent  thereon  were 
somewhat  exhausted,  the  exhibition  closed 
and  the  party  took  leave  of  their  reverend 
entertainers. 

The  transition  to  the  open  air  was  not  un- 
pleasant, and  a  very  animated  spectacle  was 
presented  in  the  street.  In  front  of  the  church 
some  eight  or  ten  piles  of  faggots  bad  been 
formed,  to  which  the  fire  was  about  to  he 
applied.  At  the  windows,  and  on  the  roof, 
dome  and  towers,  lights  were  blazing  and 
flashing  far  up  in  the  sky.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  men  and  boys,  porticoes  and 
piazzas  were  crammed  with  females,  and 
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the  tops  of  the  houses  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing human  heads.  Sockets  were  hissing 
and  sparkling  through  the  air,  a  vast  reel  of 
combustibles,  surmounted  by  a  revolving  cas- 
tle, on  the  principle  of  Barker's  mill — fire 
the  agent  instead  of  water — was  emitting 
flames  and  flashes  and  explosions ;  while 
other  pyrotechnical  displays  were  adding  to 
the  interest  and  brilliancy  of  the  exhibition. 
The  band  from  camp  made  its  appearance 
about  8  o'clock,  and  the  air  was  rent  anew 
with  the  mvas  of  the  boys.  The  combusti- 
bles, however,  were  not  imperishable,  and 
tbe  extinguishment  of  the  fires  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  dispersion  of  most  of  the  crowd, 
though  many  lingered,  attracted  by  the 
sounds  perhaps,  rather  by  the  music  of  the 
Illinois  band.  And  thus  ended  the  eve  of 
Conception  day  in  Parras. 

The  Commanding  General  and  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  officers,  by  invitation,  dined 
with  Don   Manuel  Ybarra,  at  the  hacienda 
Abajo.    The  entertainment  is  represented  by 
the  favored  guests  as  having  been  of  the 
most  sumptuous  character,  resembling  those 
that  we  read  of  at  old  baronial  castles,  cen- 
turies since.     When  the  guests  entered  the 
parlor  they  were  greeted  with  music  on  the 
harp,  and  on  being  ushered  into  the  dining 
hall,  it  was  found  that  the  music  had  also 
been  transplanted.     Pieces  were  played  from 
the  most  popular  operas,  and  our  musical 
Amateurs  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
brilliancy   of  the   execution.      The   dinner 
consisted,  according  to  the  report  of  one  of 
the  General's  fat   friends,   of   twenty  one 
courses,  and   there  vf^s  provant  enough,  as 
Dugald  Dalgetty  would  have  rejoicingly  ob- 
erved,  for  two  hundred  persons.     Servants 
of  both  hexes  were  in  attendance  in  great 
numberb,  not  in  livery,  but  neatly  dressed  in 
the  becoming  costume  of  the  country,  form- 
ing sometimes  an  avenue  like  two  lines  of 
grenadiers,  and  sometimes  a  constant  cur- 
rent and  counter  current,  between  the  kitch- 
''n  and  dining  room,  bringing  in  and  taking 
out.    The  host  himself  partook  of  nothing 
during  the   repast,  except  cod-fish,   which 
was  doubtless  a  compliment  to  his  guests  ; 
though  unfortunately,  Captain  C.  who  hails 
from  the  Cape  region,  was  for  the  first  time 
on  such  occasions,  absent,  and  could  not 
therefore  make    a  fitting  acknowledgment. 


The  wines  and  liquors  were  of  course  abun- 
dant, but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  goblet 
passed  so  freely  as  to  render  any  one  hors 
de  combat.  Those  who  were  present  will 
not  soon  forget  this  specimen  of  Mexican 
hospitality,  nor  the  amiable  and  delightful 
qualities  of  Don  and  Donna  Manuel  Ybarra. 
The  party  returned  to  camp  at  sun  let. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 

Lovoly,  gentle,  winsome  Alice, 
In  this  hour  of  gloom  and  glee, 

Now,  when  Joy  fills  up  her  chalice 
To  the  brim  for  thee — 

When  new  ties  nround  thee  woven 
Bid  thee  leave  thy  girliah  scenes, 

And  *mid  Friendships  time  has  proven 
Love  now  intervenes — 

Take  our  hiessiug  fur  the  morrow 
Which  to  offer  all  combine, 

And,  to  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow 
Alice!  leave  us  thine! 

In  the  home  where  fond  afiection 
AIL  thy  dearest  hopes  shall  crown, 

(Though  meantime  a  deep  dejection 
Here  may  weigh  ns  down,) 

Sometimes  muse  at  eve  or  morning 
Fondly  on  the  blissful  past, 

Which  thy  presence  once  adornins: 
Made  too  hriglit  to  last. 

Each  lair  fc;cene  of  sunny  weather — 
All  our  quiet  social  mirth — 

Hours  that  we  have  spent  together 
Bi  thv  rliildhood's  hrnrth. 

We  shall  miss  thee  very  often 

From  our  little  circle — yei 
Thou  art  happy — this  hhall  soften 

Kvcry  sad  regret. 

Gentle,  wiusome,  lovely  Alice, 

Ever  bright  thy  future  be. 
May  Joy*B  overflowing  chalicft 

Lose  no  drop  for  thee  I 


/ 
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THE  CHARGE  AT  BALAKLAVA. 

Bv  Jamk?  Barkox   IIoP£,  Exfrulur   of  the  lulti 

Uenry  Kllat. 

•SpiiniQ;;  oiivvarJ,  Caplfiiii  Nolan, 

Spurrin;j  furiously  is  seen— 
And  although  the  road  monndcr  , 
Hia  no  heavy  ntecd  of  Flandei., 
But  one  fit  for  the  Commander  > 

')!  Her  Majesty  ihp  Qiiceu. 

Hn lling  where  the  noble  squadrons 

Stood  impatient  of  delay, 
Out  he  drew  his  brief  des'putclje^ 
Which  Ihrir  leader  quickly  snatches, 
At  a  glftDcc  their  meaniug  catches — 

Thry  are  ordered  to  the  fruy  ! 

All  (hut  Uiorning  th'y  had  waited 
(As  their  frownin*^  faces  Bhotv'd) 

Horses  stamping  ;  riders  frettiii;: 

And  their  teeth  together  setting— 

\nt  a  single  sword  blade  wetting 
As  the  battle  ehbM  and  flow'J. 

.\nw  ihcibvcrcd  apell  is  brokcji, 

Every  man  feels  twice  as  Iar;;r  — 

Li  cry  heart  is  fiercely  leaping; 

Asa  lion  roused  from  sleeping, 

I'or  they  know  they  shall  be  fiwcri»iti:i 
In  a  moment  to  the  charge. 

lirijihlly  gleam  six  hundred  snbre' 

And  the  trumpeti*  shrilly  ring, 
i^leedj  arc  gathered — spurs  arc  driven 
And  the  heavens  wildly  riven 
With  a  mad  ishout  upward  given, 

Jscariug  vultures  on  the  winp. 

."^  tern  its  meaning  :  had  not  Gallia 

Looking  on  her  valiant  Euns  7 
In  each  mind  this  thought  implanted— 
L'ndismayed,  and  all  undauntcd-r 
By  the  battle-fiends  enchanted 

riicy  ride  down  upon  the  gun.-j. 

Onward  :   on  !  the  chargers  trample. 

Uuicker  falls  each  iron  heel, 
And  the  headlong  ])ncc  grows  faster. 
Noble  HtPcd  and  noble  master, 
Rushing  on  to  red  disn'^ter, 
•    Where  the  heavy  cannon.--  peal. 

In  lliM  \!iu  ride.-i  (y'aptain  Nolau, 

\V  i<lc  his  i\\  ing  tresf'cs  w»ivr, 
And  his  heavy  brood  sword  ilai5lie> 
As  upon  the  foo  he  dn><ltt'S- 
God!  his  face  turns  white  as  ashes, 
Uo  has  riJilen  lo  hi^  «^ra\e. 

Down  he  full,  prone  from  his  saddle, 
Without  motion— without  breath  : 

^Never  more  at  trump  to  waken) — 

He,  the  very  fn  >'t  one  taken, 

FrGUi  tne  bcu.^h  zo  sorely  shaken 
in  lint  vint^ire  lime  of  Deaib 

I,i  n  Kiiuanu.  lu  a  twiukliug 

He  was  gathered  to  his  rcM, 
in  the  time  for  which  he'd  wailed— 


With  his  gallant  heart  elated. 
Down  went  Nolan — decorated 
Like  a  soldier — on  the  breast. 

Comrades  hi  ill  are  onward  charging. 

He  is  lying  on  the  sod  ; 
Onward  still  their  ateeda  are  rushins 
Where  the  shot  and  shell  are  cruahing, 
Trom  hi*  corpse  the  blood  is  gushing. 

And  his  soul  is  with  its  God. 

A^  they  spur  on,  what  tttrange  Tiaion^ 
Flit  across  each  rider's  brain  ! 

Thoughts  of  maidens  fair— of  mothers,    '' 

Friends  and  sisters — wires  and  brothers 

Blent  with  images  of  others 

Whom  they  ne*er  shall  see  again. 

Onward  still  the  squadrons  thunder, 

Knightly  hearts  were  theirs  and  biave ; 
iMen  and  horses  without  number 
All  the  furrowed  ground  encumber. 
Falling  fast  to  their  last  slumber. 
Bloody  slumber— bloody  grave  ' 

Of  that  charge  at  Balaklava, 

In  its  chivalry  sublime — 
Vivid,  grand,  historic  pages 
Shall  descend  to  future  ages, 
Poets,  painters,  hoary  sages 

Shall  record  it  for  all  time. 

Telling  how  those  English  horsemen 
Rode  the  Russian  gunners  down — 

How  with  ranks  all  torn  and  shattered. 

How  with  helmets  hacked  and  battered. 

How  with  pword  arms  blood  bespattered. 
They  won  honour  and  renown. 

'Twas  "  not  war ;"  hut  it  was  splendid 
As  a  drt^ain  of  old  romance : 

Thinking  which  their  Gallic  neighbor? 

Thrilled  to  watch  them  at  their  labours, 

Hewing  red  graves  with  their  sabrea 
In  that  wonderful  advance. 

Down  went  many  a  gallant  soldier — 
Down  went  many  a  stout  Dragoon  : 

^yiug  i^rinii  and  stark,  and  gory. 

On  the  crimson  field  of  glory, 

Leaving  us  a  wondrous  story — 

And  their  white  cliflT'd  home  a  boon. 

And  to  night  the  moon  .shall  shudder 
As  she  looks  down  on  the  moor, 

W^here  the  dead  of  hostile  races. 

Slumber,  .«laughlered  in  their  places, 

All  their  rigid,  ghastly  faces 

Spattered  hideously  with  gore. 

Here  a  noblu  charger  stiffens — 
There  his  rider  grasps  the  hilt 

0(  his  sabre,  lying  bloody 

By  his  Ride,  upon  the  muddy 

Trampled  ground,  which  darkly  ruddy 
Shows  the  blood  that  he  has  spilt. 

And  the  pleeper"*,  ah  !  the  •sleeperi^ 
Made  a  We.<;tmin3ter  that  dny, 
*Mid  the  battlers  .seething  lava, 
And  each  man  who  fell  shall  have  a 
Proud  inscription — Bal4KLaya~ 
Which  shall  neyer  fade  awav  ! 
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THE  WAR  OF  THE  WINDOWS/ 

Journal  of  ihe  Siege  of  a  Pretty  Woman. 

PLAN  or  THK   CAMPAIGX. 

So  offence  to  our  brave  officers  in  general, 
the  art  of  strategy  is  not  entirely  contained 
in  the  "Treatise  on  Fortifications."  The 
manner  of  storming  a  place  is  not  taught  ex- 
clusively to  the  young  gentlemen  in  specta- 
cles of  the  Polytechnic  school.  The  sieges 
of  Troy,  of  La  Rochelle,  of  Anvers  or  of 
Seba^stopol,  are  not  the  only  exploits  of  Math- 
ematics applied  to  the  great  art  of  reducing 
an  enemy  to  submission.  There  are  other 
wars,  less  murderous  perhaps,  but  which 
iiare,  as  you  are  about  to  see,  their  impor- 
tant terminations.  There  is,  directly  oppo- 
site my  window,  another  which  is  always 
closed.  The  curtains  are  of  embroidered 
muslin,  lined  with  sky  blue  silk.  It  cannot 
be  a  smoker  or  a  linen  draper  that  uses  such 
drapery. 

The  veil  has  betrayed  the  goddess.  The 
muslin  in  festoons  reveals  the  taste  of  a  wo- 
man :  the  blue  tapestry  shows  she  is  a  blonde ; 
a  brunette  would  have  adopted  crimson  or 
orange — the  colors  which  whiten  the  com- 
plexion and  soflen  its  decided  tone.  When 
night  comes  on,  a  servant  hermetically  closes 
the  shutters  with  the  frightened  look  of  a 
tourierc  of  a  convent.  Evidently  a  cavalry 
officer,  or  an  exhibitor  at  the  great  fair  of 
'^,  would  not  take  so  many  precautions  to 
preserve  to  his  charms  the  benefits  of  being 
iiDpublished.     It  is  certainly  a  woman. 

The  street  is  narrow  :  the  houses  are  pla- 
ced indiscriminately  before  each  other,  not 
at  a  respectful  distance,  but  as  if  they  desi- 
red to  chat  together,  which  would  be  very 
excusable  after  having  been  neighbours  for 
tffo  hundred  years.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
my  neighbour  is  heartless,  unfeeling.  Should 
she  prove  ugly  or  bold — but  that  cannot  be. 
Madonnas  only  hide  themselves  in  niches. 
^Id  faced  Venuses,  with  brazen  look  and 
noaling  drapery,  stand  on  one  foot  in  the  gar- 
dens. Mafoi !  T  have  time,  a  free  heart,  a 
Vr'arlike  spirit.  I  wish  pretty  window,  to  in- 
vest what  you  hide  from  me  by  a  regular 
Viegc;  but  a  loyal,  discreet,  courteoiis  siege, 

'  From  the  French. 


in  which  nothing  can  be  condemned  as  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  frank,  honorable  war- 
fare. I  will  not  enter  the  house  of  the  Diva 
in  a  monstrous  toy  as  the  Greeks  did  in  the 
Trojan  war.  I  will  not  drug  her  baker  to 
take  her  by  famine,  as  Louis  XIV.  before 
Utrecht.  I  would  prefer,  like  Henry  IV. 
to  throw  cakes  and  sugar  plums  into  her  bal- 
cony. No,  love's  strategy  has  other  laws  to 
which  Mad'ellc  Scudery  would  not  object. 
To-morrow  I  attack  the  place.  Admirable 
season  for  a  campaign  !  Spring  is  but  two 
months  old,  and  summer  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  ^^ green**  room  of  nature,  prepares  her 
costume  starred  with  fiowers.  The  sky  is 
full  of  brightness,  the  air  is  redolent  with 
perfume,  the  opening  of  the  trenches  will  be 
sweet  and  easy. 


FORMIXG   PLANS. 


The  weather  has  favored  the  operations  of 
the  siege.  To-day  has  been  as  warm  as  June. 
The  window  is  at  length  opened,  but  nobody 
has  appeared  but  the  servant  who  had  charge 
of  the  shutters.  I  could  easily  bribe  her  at 
a  low  fee,  but  that  is  too  much  on  the  order 
of  Italian  comedy ; — besides,  I  would  not 
encourage  bribery, — in  times  of  war  spies 
and  deserters  are  shot.  I  seize  my  arms  for 
the  first  time, — my  spyglass — and  I  have  ex- 
amined the  apartment ;  I  am  very  well  sat- 
isfied with  this  first  reconnoisance,  the  fur- 
niture is  simple — sure  sign  of  distinction. 
The  piano  is  small,  a  miniature  one  of  Erard's 
make,  and  not  one  of  those  great  cameleo- 
pards,  or  so  called  grand  pianos,  which  look 
like  extension  dining  tables.  To  a  little 
piano  evidently  belong  small  hands  ;  the  fin- 
gers of  an  English  governess,  would  look 
like  the  whalebones  of  a  parasol  sprawling 
over  those  lilliputian  keys.  Upon  a  rose- 
wood work-table  there  is  an  embroidery 
frame,  with  work  commenced — a  bouquet 
sketched  in  brilliant  tints  of  worsted.  Does 
my  fair  one  undo  at  night,  like  Penelope,  the 
work  of  the  day  before  ?  Is  she  working  a 
pair  of  slippers  for  some  Ulysses,  absent  in 
the  tourney  of  political  life? 


IIR>T    HOSTILIHE- 


April  in  the  fields  smiles  through  tiie  tears 
of  his  recent  showers  still  wet  upon  his  cheek, 
and  the  enemy  has  at  last  appeared  at  the 
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window.  Goodness !  what  artillery,  and  how 
the  place  is  armed.  The  fair  one  is  tall, 
slender,  elegant,  graceful,  but  her  eyes  were 
all  I  could  look  at,  two  Paixhan  mortars, 
whose  fire  is  incessant.  She  cast  upon  me 
a  single  glance  of  her  eye  and  has  fired  my 
heart  like  a  powder-magazine  by  a  spark. 
The  look  of  a  pretty  woman  kills  at  a  greater 
distance  than  a  Minie  rifle. 

RECONNOITERING. 

Afler  having  recovered  from  this  first 
alarm,  I  examined  the  besieged.  She  is  a 
woman  of  barely  22  years, — a  blonde  with 
black  eyes,  a  perfect  type  of  a  Spanish  beau- 
ty. She  is  graceful  without  awkwardness, 
dignified  without  stiffness  and  evidently  not 
a  daughter  of  a  mamma  seeking  an  establish- 
ment ;  she  is  archly  coquettish,  without  be- 
ing a  practised  coquette;  gay  without  levity; 
self-possessed  without  boldness,  and  she  is 
not  married.  The  slippers  have  no  propri- 
etor. 

I  take  more  warlike  measures,  I  have  re- 
garded her  by  stealth  to  show  the  pleasure  I 
take  in  it, — she  shut  the  window  in  my  face, 
and  then  took  her  refuge  behind  the  curtains, 
her  first  parallel, — she  thinks  I  don't  see  her, 
but  I  clearly  distinguish  her  nose  and  rosy 
lips  peeping  through  the  folds  of  muslin. 
The  enemy  is  abstracted,  preoccupied,  un- 
quiet— the  day  is  not  lost. 

THE   AMBCSII. 

There  has  been  some  excitement  all  the 
evening — tapers  have  been  lighted,  number- 
less shadows  move  about  in  the  vacillating 
light.  I  watched  with  interest  their  dark 
outlines  lengthening  on  the  wall;  then  I  dis- 
tinguished numberless  plants  in  bouquets, 
pots,  boxes  and  vases.  They  have  then  dis- 
counted in  advance  with  Flora  the  flowers 
of  next  month,  parbleu !  In  war  each  dis- 
covery is  of  value  to  the  skilful  general.  This 
harvest  of  flowers  and  lilies,  indicate  a  fes- 
tival quick !  The  calenders  !  I  wish  to  know 
her  name,  how  they  call  it  in  Paradise. 

This  is  the  eve  of  the  9th  of  April.  Saint 
Jule;  her  name  then  is  Julia,  name  of  a 
Catholic  martyr  and  a  Roman  courtezan,  half 
mediaeval,  half  modern. 

Julia !  one  of  those  common  names  which 
so  well  suit  distinguished  females.      Very 


well !  Since  I  know  her  name,  1  am  no  lon- 
ger a  perfect  stranger.  I  can  make  soogs 
and  anagrams  on  her  name.  My  nymph 
£geria  has  left  the  sacred  grove  !  It  is  night 
yet  the  moon  silvers  the  houses  with  its  gen- 
tle rays.  She  comes  to  the  window,  cold, 
imposing,  severe,  disdaining  my  mute  ad- 
miration. She  thinks  herself  free  in  hei 
disdain  and  in  her  own  will,  but  Luna  shin- 
ing just  above  her  head,  shews  me  her  out- 
line completely.  Thanks  to  the  reflection, 
her  shadow  is  thrown  on  my  white  wall. 
Charming  shadow  !  that  Hoffman  would  bare 
idolized.  I  have  at  my  side,  drawn  as  in 
crayon  on  the  light  surface  her  slender  form, 
her  madonna- like  head,  her  arm  like  an  em- 
press, her  little  hands  move  and  seem  to  in- 
vite mine.  I  will  occupy  myself  in  contem- 
plating this  precious  reflection  which  corner 
like  a  friendly  divinity,  to  console  my  trou- 
ble and  charm  my  solitude.  Has  she  noticed 
my  sentimental  folly  ?  The  shadow  has  dis- 
appeared, the  window  is  closed  again,  and 
Luna  in  the  heavens  seems  to  look  at  me 
with  mocking  eyes. 


FEIGNED   RETREAT. 


Let  us  change  tactics.  Instead  of  attack- 
ing, let  us  resist,  let  us  feign  indifference : 
let  us  close  our  curtains — ^let  us  barricade 
our  windows.  Half  of  the  day  is  passed, 
and  she  gives  no  signs  of  life.  There  she  h ! 
she  looks  over  at  my  side.  Nothing?  she 
seems  astonished.  She  is  a  woman  and  is 
already  accustomed  to  being  admired. 

However,  I  must  resume  the  offensive. 
What  do  I  hear  ?  A  wandering  musician 
sings  in  the  street  one  of  those  simple  melo- 
dies more  touching  than  a  poem.  The  singer 
is  old  and  poor.  Julia  comes  to  the  window. 
I  do  the  same,  and  at  the  same  time  we  throw 
an  alms  to  the  poor  minstrel.  Our  two  pie- 
ces of  money  roll  far  from  the  poor  man,  a* 
if  fortune  so  adverse  to  him,  had  in  its  im- 
placable and  incessant  fury  given  them  the 
order.  We  are  obliged  to  point  out  to  our 
protege  the  way  the  money  has  taken.  Ju- 
lia smiles  without  wishing  or  perhaps  know- 
ing it.  I  am  in  some  way  connected  with 
her  life — her  colaborer  in  giving  alms — her 
accomplice  in  a  good  action. 
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FORMING   THE   TROOPS   IN   COLUMN. 

I  have  remarked  that  Julia  loves  violets. 
She  has  placed  some  in  boxes  in  her  balcony. 
I  have  bargained  with  Migeon  for  all  the 
Parmesan  violets  which  he  shall  receive.  I 
look  as  if  bid  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
opera  bouquet.  She  has  noticed  the  inten- 
tion, but  how  can  she  take  offence  ?  Every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  buy  flowers,  and  then 
when  the  wind  blows  from  my  side,  I  return 
her,  as  a  good  neighbour,  the  perfumes  which 
the  opposite  wind  brings  me. 

ASSAULT   BY   THE   LIGHT  TROOPS. 

Flowers  are  charming  auxiliaries,  their 
mute  language  has  an  interpreter  in  all  lov- 
ing hearts ;  but  when  we  wish  to  storm  a 
place,  guarded  by  wisdom  and  beauty,  we 
cannot  seek  too  many  reinforcements.  Flow- 
ers are  faithful  troops  who  die  at  their  post ; 
but  I  must  have  my  light  cohorts,  native  sol- 
diers, my  Zouaves,  Sepoys,  Cossacks,  Mam- 
elukes or  what  you  will,  to  harass  the  enemy. 
Ihave  enlisted  them,  noisy,  invincible,  bold 
as  court  pages,  thievish  as  the  moss-troop- 
ers of  an  age  gone  by,  I  have  won  them  by 
kindness.  A  bun  crumbled  on  my  terrace 
has  attracted  there  a  legion  of  undisciplined 
sparrows.  There  are  some  from  every  coun- 
try and  clime,  by  dozens,  by  hundreds,  by 
Regions.  Quitting  me,  they  flew  to  Julia's 
window.  She  imitated  my  example.  In  this 
nieal,  given  to  these  children  of  the  air,  she 
takes  upon  herself  a  second  service.  We 
have  now  common  dependants,  our  pension- 
ers.   My  light  troops  have  scaled  the  place. 

MINES.      lirSTERIOUS   TTORKS. 

I  wished  this  evening  to  do  as  the  lovers 
o[  the  time  of  Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis 
^^'  I  have  called  sorcery  to  my  aid,  thus 
undermining  the  outworks  of  the  enemy  I  I 
have  in  my  student's  library  a  rusty  tome, 
entitled  "  the  admirable  secrets  of  the  great 
Albert,"  I  have  sought  the  simplest  means  of 
Jaowing  her  whom  fate  destines  for  me. 
The  index  directs  me  to  the  following  recipe. 
"At  12  o'clock,  place  a  mirror  in  the  centre 
of  your  room,  open  your  window  to  the  full 
^y  of  the  sun ;  sprinkle  fine  salt  on  the 
fi«>r;  say  three  times  *  Abelkabi,'  and  in 
the  mirror  will  appear  the  image  of  your  fu- 


ture wife."  The  preparation  being  so  sim- 
ple, and  neither  the  blood  of  a  new  born 
child,  nor  the  tongue  of  a  viper,  nor  a  decoc- 
tion of  five-leaved  trefoil,  nor  the  hashed 
eyelid  of  a  sphynx  being  necessary  to  the 
incantation,  I  tried  the  charm.  I  rolled  my 
large  dressing  glass  before  the  open  window ; 
having  sprinkled  the  salt,  and  pronounced 
the  mystic  word,  I  looked  in  the  crystal,  and 
the  beautiful  Julia  appeared  at  full  length 
lively  and  smiling  in  the  depths  of  my  mir- 
ror. It  was  not  a  miracle,  it  was  her  elegant 
form  reflected  from  her  window  in  my  ele- 
gant cheval  glass.  She  had  long  gone  before 
I  ceased  embracing  the  inanimate  glass. 
Mirrors,  so  often  called  flatterers,  revenge 
themselves  for  the  taunt ;  they  are  also  in- 
grates  ; — they  keep  no  traces  of  the  absent. 

OPENING  OF  THE   BREACH. 

There  was  a  religious  festival  to-day,  which 
has  purified  me  from  the  odor  of  sulphur, 
which  my  practice  of  illumination  had  left 
me.  There  has  been  a  religious  procession, 
canopy  and  carpet  of  verdure.  It  is  one  of 
the  numerous  festivals  of  the  Virgin,  and 
triumphal  arches  are  constructed  every- 
where. Ingeniously  pious  hands  have  built, 
as  if  by  chance,  an  arch  of  flowers  which 
unites  the  two  houses  and  connects  Julia's 
window  with  mine.  The  censer  throws  its 
aromatic  smoke  in  the  air,  the  priest  blesses 
us.  We  both  kneel  at  each  end  of  this  elec- 
tric chain  of  roses,  lilies  and  woodbine.  He 
says  to  us  "  Dominus  vobiscum," — ^we  reply 
together,  "  et  cum  spiritu  tuo,"  our  voices 
are  united  in  the  same  prayer. 

In  Russia  in  processions,  the  village  saints 
go  before  their  superiors,  the  saints  of  the 
cities,  when  even  the  blessed  ones  first 
named  are  represented  only  by  a  fragment 
of  a  toe  or  leg.  It  is  well  understood  among 
the  hierarchy. 

Though  I  be  not  a  martyr ;  though  I  have 
never  been  on  the  gridiron  as  St.  Lawrence, 
or  even  crisped  as  St.  Anastasim,  I  would 
willingly  go  to  meet  this  beautiful  saint  who 
prays  with  such  ardor  at  the  other  end  of 
our  arch  of  flowers.  The  impromptushrine 
has  disappeared,  the  rain  falls,  the  flowers 
will  be  submerged,  Julia  looks  at  me  !  We 
must  save  from  the  deluge  this  consecrated 
garland,  which  has  served  as  a  triumphal 
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arch  to  religion.  I  untie  it  from  my  side 
and  say  timidly,  ''  draw  it  to  you,  madam." 
How  can  she  abandon  this  fragrant  garland 
which  the  priest  has  blessed.  Julia  smiles, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  triumphal 
arch  is  drawn  into  her  house,  and  with  it  a 
billet,  an  avowal,  a  declaration  placed  be- 
tween two  open  lilies.  I  wrote,  ••  I  love  you 
with  a  pure  and  holy  love  !  do  you  permit  ? 
Will  you  reject  me  ?  A  sign  will  suffice  me. 
If  I  am  odious  or  ridiculous  to  you,  throw 
the  garland  in  the  street,  for  it  is  guilty,  hav- 
ing screened  my  confession  among  its  inof- 
fensive flowers."  Why  do  I  tremble  ?  Have 
I  not  made  a  breach  in  place ;  have  I  not 
wounded  my  dark-haired  enemy  ? 

EPIDEMIC   IN   THE  CAMP. 

She  has  not  thrown  away  these  poor  flow- 
ers ;  the  Virgin  for  whom  they  were  twined 
has  protected  them,  but  she  has  closed  every 
thing,  window,  curtains  and  shutters.  There 
is  no  vestio[e  of  life  in  the  neat  little  abode. 
The  besieged  has  abandoned  her  casement. 
I  am  then  an  intruder,  rough  and  ill-bred.  I 
take  from  this  child  liberty,  air  and  light.  I 
besiege  her  and  she  threatens  me  with  fam- 
ine ;  for  not  to  see  her,  is  not  to  exist.  In 
this  blockade  in  which  I  flght  in  the  cause  of 
my  heart,  I  yield  before  this  strength  of  in- 
ertia. What  must  I  do  ?  send  a  herald  to 
call  a  parley  ?  I  rave,  this  would  compro- 
mise her — Days  pass,  my  head,  my  blood 
heats ;  I  have  a  fever.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  am  about,  but  they  have  put  me  to  bed. 
I  speak  of  my  flowers,  of  my  sparrows,  of 
the  adored  shadow,  traced  on  my  wall,  of 
the*  great  Albert  and  his  falsehood.  I  repeat- 
edly ask  the  Virgin  to  give  me  back  her  gar- 
land, and  in  my  delirium  I  often  call  her 
whose  name  is  enshrined  in  my  heart. 

TREATY   OF   PEACE. 

I  have  been  sick  a  long  time ;  my  good 
mother  sent  for  in  haste,  has  watched  over 
me  like  a  saint.  I  am  recovering  yet  still 
weak  and  feeble  as  an  infant.  No  more  siege, 
no  more  dangerous  contemplations  at  the 
window.  "  Oh  !  mother,"  said  I,  "  the  siege 
is  raised,  the  array  is  routed,  the  flowers  are 
dead  for  want  of  water,  the  birds  have  flown 
for  want  of  food  during  the  illness  of  the 
general*" 


"  Bah  !"  said  she,  '^  you  slander  jooi 
troops,  your  violets  are  superb  in  their  sap- 
phire tippets,  and  listen,  your  birds  dispute 
on  the  window,  as  if  talking  political." 

*'  You  have  taken  care  of  my  allies  then," 
I  asked  her. 

"  I,  no!  I  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  joq 
\n  your  paroxysms,  imprudent  poet,^ — ^butter- 
fly, burned  in  the  attractive  flames ;  but  in 
a  loyal  war  the  victorious  enemy  leaves  the 
soldier  his  sword,  the  flower  its  perfume,  the 
bird  its  song.  Your  soldiers  have  had  the 
benefit  of  an  honorable  capitulation." 

'*  You  are  joking." 

"  No !  on  my  honor  as  a  mother  having 
the  sixty  years  necessary  for  a  good  diplo- 
matist. I  have  called  a  congress,  I  have 
opened  conferences,  I  have  arranged  proto- 
cols, I  have  discussed  warrants  as  if  in  per- 
son agitating  the  eastern  question." 

"  I  do  not  comprehend." 

''  You  do  not  understand  that  as  we  are 
dealing  with  a  free,  noble,  virtuous  power, 
sympathising  with  my  alarms,  confiding  in 
my  promises,  I  have  contracted  with  her  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  ofiiensive  and  defmisive, 
the  deed  of  which  is  with  the  notary.*' 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

''  Look,"  said  my  mother,  **  imagine  your- 
self at  Tilsit,  this  is  the  interview  between 
the  two  emperors."  Then  at  my  bedside 
agitated  and  with  downcast  eyes,  leaning  on 
my  mother's  arm,  I  saw  Julia, — Julia  her- 
self !  who  held  out  to  me  her  delicate  little 
hand.  ''Monsieur,"  she  said,  *' there  is  at 
my  house  the  half  of  a  garland  which  be- 
longs to  you." 


Absence. — 1  wish  I  could  realize  what  tou  caH 
ray  "  grand  idea  of  being  independent  of  the  a.^- 
sent."  I  have  not  a  friend  worthy  the  Dune. 
whose  absence  is  not  pain  and  dread  to  m*" 
death  itself  is  terrible  only  as  it  is  absence.  Ar 
some  moments,  if  I  could,  I  would  cease  to  lovc 
those  who  are  absent  from  me,  or  to  speak  m(>r^ 
correctly,  those  whose  path  in  life  diverges  froc 
mine — whose  dwelling-place  is  far  off;  wicii 
whom  I  am  united  in  the  strongest  bonds  of  stil- 
pathy  while  separatetl  by  duties  and  interests,  t> 
space  and  time.  The  presence  of  those  whotu 
we  love  is  as  a  double  life ;  absence,  in  its  aiu- 
ious  longing,  and  sense  of  vacancy,  is  as  a  for«i 
taste  of  death. — Mrs.  Jameson*^  CommwrPlact 
Book. 
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!  enlarged  vie>^s  of  tho  value  of  cntcrtaininont — 
'but  the  tixurcs  at  the  foot  of  /tis  column  were  re- 
'ally  mai^uiticent.  The  man  seemed  indeed  to 
lia\e  conquered  arithmetic  and  bent  simple  addi- 
I  tiou  to  his  puri)0^es  :  in  vain  might  you  run  up 
There  came  under  the  window  of  my  room  at  the  column  in  the  hope  of  detecting  Borne  latent 
thf*  Iloiel  de  Rtissie  at  Berlin,  every  morning  du- ;  error  as  the  cau.'^e  of  the  enormoun  result ;  in 
:lii{,'our  short  Fojourn  in  that  city,  a  blind  clari-jvain  attempt  to  disprove  the  accuracy  of  his  re- 
..net-i»laypr,  led  by  a  little  girl  of  twelve  or  four- !  duction  into  francH  ;  it  was  all  right,  yet  sorae- 
tpf-n  years  of  age,  with  fair  flowing  hair  and  eyesi  j  how  there  was  a  stranj^e  expansion,  a  monstrous 
»i  a  deeper  blue  than  the  sky  that  bends  over  the  swelling  out  of  details  which  y(ju  were  not  a  bit' 
FhUr  Gartai  ii^  the  sunny  summer  evenings.  \  to  understau<l,  and  five  and  four  ma<le  the  biggc'^t 
'•n<^  >!ees  so  many  strolling  musicians  in  Europe, '  nine  under  his  hands  that  ever  was  hOt  down  in  a 
;]aying  upon  all  sorts  of  instruments  and  afflict- i  t^i^l^^ulation.  lam  therefore  free  to  recommend 
"•i  with  every  kind  of  bodily  infirmity,  that  the  ;  the  UoM  ih'  Ru.^sic  to  Americans  visiting  Berlin, 
m  impulse  upon  hearing  them  strike  up  is  to  i  feeling  assured  that  ac  they  cannot  escape  extor- 
'!••-£•  the  window,  in  default  of  resorting  to  those  \  tion  at  any  inn  of  that  city,  they  will  be  gratified 
meana  of  getting  rid  of  the  annoyance  which  I  at  the  ejisy  and  brilliant  way  in  Avhich  it  is  done 
Holmes  recommends  in  his  "Music  Grinders."  But '  at  that  particular  establishment, 
whether  the  aad,  sweet  face  of  the  child,  which  The  first  sight  we  caught  of  the  domes  and 
Tore  an  expression  beyond  its  years  as  if  suffer-  towers  of  beautiful  Dresden,  after  four  hours  of 


'Qg  had  prematurely  sharpened  her  faculties, 
iwakened  a  sympatlietic  interest  in  me,  or  whc- 
•Herthe  strain  of  the  pauvrc  aveuf/le  was  in  itself 
uEuwally  pUintivc  and  appealing,  I  did  not  turn 
y^ix  from  them  on  their  first  visit,  but  sat  down 
Mid  heard  the  music  out,  and  for  a  few  small 
'"oina  thrown  to  the  girl  received  the  most  res- 
jjrttful  curtsey  and  grateful  kiss  of  the  hand 
that  ever  gipsey  gave.  It  was  a  better  picture 
than  any  of  those  beggar  boys  of  Murillo  which 
•Te  had  seen  at  the  Museum  over  the  way — yd 
".He  need  not  go  to  Berlin  surely  to  meet  such ; 
'.Here  are  blind  mendicants  the  world  f»vcr  that 
fittle  children  lead  on  their  rounds,  and  among 
ihe  poor  whom  we  have  with  us  always,  we  might 
^  faces  as  sorrowful  in  their  childish  beauty  and 
^«*r  tunes  as  expressive  of  human  suffering  any 
%  as  rose  to  my  eye  and  ear  in  the  second  story 
"I  the  HoUl  de  Russie.  Ah  me !  I  fear  there  are 
•e«>oiis  we  might  learn  at  home  but  will  not,  and 
''hlch  force  themselves  upon  our  apprehension 
abroad  with  something  of  a  twinge  at  that  much- 
Ignored  part  of  one's  nature  that  is  called  a  con- 
idence.  I  wonder  if  the  little  pauper  still  stops 
•Q  the  narrow  street  with  her  blind  father — poor 
^'iii'i !  I  trost  she  frequently  gets  more  abundant 
«*ua  than  she  received  from  us,  and  that  when 
-he  last  tuBo  has  been  played  upon  the  old 
'^onet  and  sho  has  no  longer  a  father  to  lead, 
in  unseen  Hand  may  load  her  in  the  way  that  she 
^hould  go. 

1  cannot  dismiss  Berlin  forever  without  paying 
'*"'«  tribute  of  my  praise  to  the  financial  ability  of 
•Jr  host  of  the  Uotd  dc  Russie,  There  was  a 
jraff  iMJj'ond  the  reach  of  art  in  the  splendid 
•ani  total  of  his  account :  we  had  been  over- 
charged, here  and  there,  before — it  was  no  novel 
unsation  therefore  to  meet  Tf  ith  a  landlord  of  inch 
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railway  travel  from  Berlin,  was  like  an  illusion 
of  phantiismagoria.  The  leaden  canopy  of  cloud 
which  enveloped  the  vicinity  of  Berlin  had  dis- 
appeared, as  if  the  man  at  the  engine  were  a 
Delia  ex  i/iarJti'iia,  and  there  was  the  fair  capital 
of  Saxony  on  the  pleasant  borders  of  the  Elbe, 
with  every  lino  of  building  in  clear  relief  against 
a  sky  of  ultra-marine.  Indeed  the  notion  of  its 
unreality  was  never  weakened,  and  even  now  I 
look  back  upon  Dresden,  with  its  pictures  and 
its  jewels  and  its  Terrasse  and  its  quaint  old 
squares,  as  something  that  was  taken  out  of  a  box 
for  our  amusement  and  put  back  again  after  our 
departure. 

On  our  way  we  hfjfi  fallen  ii^with  two  Swedish 
gentlemen  who  occupied  the  same  compartment 
of  the  railway  carriage  with  us  and  whose,  ac- 
quaintance we  formed  under  circumstances  that 
may  furnish  a  hint  of  caution  to  travellers  how 
they  presume  upon  a  stranger's  ignorance  of  tkeir 
vernacular.  Our  Scandinavian  companions  had 
been  conversing  iu  their  own  Norse  dialect,  which 
sounded  in  (Uir  cars  as  ruggcvl  and  discordant  as 
might  one  of  tlio^^'C  curtain  lectures  that  Freya 
the  blue-eyed  waiS  wont  to  give  Odin  the  hen- 
pecked, after  Uh)  many  horns  of  hydromel  in  the 
evening,  aud  for  some  time  we  were  puzzled  to 
conjecture  which  of  the  confused  and  shattered 
tongues  of  Babel  tliey  employed. 

It  belonged  to  none  of  the  languages  of  South- 
ern Europe  which  came  from  the  '*  soft,  bastard 
Latin" — that  was  clear  enough. 

D declared  it  was  nothing  like  German. 

*'  It  strikes  mc  it'--  a  confounded  odd  language," 
said  It . 

My  own  opinion  leaned  to  Russia,  and  I  sug- 
gested that  they  were  eubjects  of  the  Czar,  travel- 
ling over  the  continent  upon  business  connected 
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with  the  exiv<*ting  hostilities  bptween  Russia  and 
the  Allien. 

.Viler  vc  hiid  full;/  di: cured  the  mattw,  uith 
>onio  allusions  to  the  pcrsoual  appcariinco  of  our 
fellow  travellers,  the  elder  of  them  turned  to  me, 
with  a  polite  nod  of  the  head,  and  asked 

"  How  lonpj  shall  wo  ]>o  bofore  wo  reach  Dres- 
den V 

The  question  startled  us,  uttered  as  it  was 
with  an  accent  which  though  decided  was 
not  disagreeable,  and  had  the  railway  carriage 
been  of  similar  construction  with  one  of  our 
American  cars,  I  tliink  wo  should  all  three  have 
found  ourselves  speedily  in  the  ismoking  apart- 
ment. Our  embarrassment  wa5  however  soon  dis- 
pelled by  the  good-humour  and  pleasant  manner 
of  the  gentlemanly  Swede,  with  whom  and  his 
compatriot,  who  spoke  English  tolerably,  we  en- 
tered into  a  general  conversation  which  termina- 
ted in  an  agreement  to  stop  at  the  same  hotel  in 
Dresden  and  make  the  round  of  its  famous  sights 
in  company.  Four  or  five  days  were  we  thus 
thrown  together,  and  I  have  somewhere,  careful- 
ly put  away,  the  cards  of  these  Northmen  which 
will  recal,  whenever  they  may  turn  up,  the  most 
agreeable  reminiscences  of  sunset  drives  and  cap- 
ital hock  wine  and  glorious  pictures  and  droll 
adventures  enjoyed  with  them,  though  these  bita 
of  pasteboard  will  also  forever  remind  me  of  the 
impropriety  of  remarking  upon  the  language  or 
the  person  of  a  stranger.  Should  I  meet  a  Kal- 
muck Tartar  or  a  gentleman  from  the  Feejee 
Islands,  I  think  I  should  hesitate  to  offer  o])scr- 
vations  concerning  him  in  his  hearing. 

The  pride  of  Dresden  is  ita  gallery,  renowned 
beyond  any  other  collection  of  paintings  in  the 
world,  and  filled  with  creations  which  can  not 
bat  afford  the  highest  delight^  all  tastes.  The 
artist  and  the  peasant  may  alike  derive  intense 
satisfaction  from  visiting  it,  nor  can  I  imagine 
a  nature  sb  dead  to  the  sense  of  beauty  as  not  to 
be  rottsed  to  enthusiasm  by  looking  upon  the 
trealdres  of  art  which  hang  upon  its  walls.  If 
the  reader  of  these  sketches  is  offended  with  me 
for  endeavouring  to  describe  some  of  its  finest 
things,  which  he  or  she  has  possibly  read  of  a 
dozen  times  before,  let  him  or  her  lay  down  the 
record  or  pass  on  to  something  else.  1  trust 
Mademoiselle,  who  complains  of  another  picture 
gallery  infliction,  may  one  of  these  days  lounge 
through  those  enchanting  rooms  herself  and  see 
what  glory  shines  through  them,  reflected  from 
the  dream-like  images  of  woman  which  the  great 
masters  saw  and  caught  for  all  time  in  their  stu- 
dios some  centuries  ago. 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  sang  poor 
Keats,  and  surely  the  world  has  been  much  bet- 
ter for  this  gallery  of  Dresden.  What  gratifica- 
tion has  it  not  afforded  to  the  lover  of  the  beau- 


tiful through  rolling  years — poets  have  Rat  doTx 
before  itp  Madonnas  and  recognized  the  5w»-:: 
idols  of  their  fancy — the  universal  litcralor^  » : 
modern  times  is  illtistratcd  by  its  shapes  of  idea! 
loveliness — ^mighty  captains  of  armies,  IwmUr- 
ding  the  storied  city  reckless  of  what  destmcticr 
their  shells  might  work,  have  gratefully  order'-- 
the  gunners  to  spare  the  building  where  so  m\i:i 
of  grace  was  enshrined,  and  the  idle  wandere. 
from  other  lands  walks  along  tlie  chambers  5^ 
rich  in  genius  and  in  memories,  to  the  apartment 
where  stand>  the  immortal   Virgin  of  Kapha*'!, 
with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  he  ha^^  l><*»'r 
permitted  to  gaze  upon  excellence  so  rare. 

The  Madonna  di  San  Siafo  is  probably  fjuuilifcr 
to  the  majority  of  my  readers  in  some  form- 
copies  of  it  in  oils,  wretched  enough  it  must  W 
admitted,  abound  in  the  United  States  and  th«r? 
is  scarcely  a  picture  shop  in  the  land  where  u 
print  of  it  can  not  be  obtained.  It  derives  it* 
name  from  Pope  Sixtus,  by  whose  order  it  va- 
painted  and  whose  episcopal  perbon  the  artist  ha^ 
transmitted  to  us  in  sacerdotal  vestments  kneel- 
ing on  the  left  hand  of  the  canvass.  We  ougLt 
to  feel  indebted  to  his  Holiness  for  having cau^i* 
such  a  work  to  be  executed,  yet  we  like  htm  n*.: 
in  the  picture  at  all,  he  is  decidedly  de  Irop,  and 
the  same  tiling  may  be  said  of  St.  Barbara  wlio 
kneels  opposite  to  him.  Not  that  this  young 
lady  lacks  any  one  point  of  female  comeliness : 
she  has  an  exquisite  neck  set  upon  charmiLg 
shoulders  and  supporting  a  head  nearly  perfect. 
indeed  she  is  altogether  satisfactory  as  a  saiut  or 
a  sinner  in  whichever  character  you  choose  to 
look  at  her — the  objection  is  not  to  her  individu* 
ally  but  to  the  placing  her  where  she  is.  Takf 
out  from  the  canvass  the  angels  at  the  foot  and 
the  Virgin  and  child  in  the  centre,  and  the  Pop^ 
and  St.  Barbara  between  the  faded  green  curtain* 
would  look  very  like  a  iahU^u  vivant  at  a  French 
theatre. 

But  it  requires  a  short  time  only  for  one  to  for- 
get all  the  accci^bories  of  the  picture  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  heavenly  faces  of  the  Madonna 
and  the  infant  Jesus-    Sir  David  WiUde,  speak- 
ing of  this  Madonna  in  the  measured  language  of 
artistic  criticism,  says  she  is  *'  nearer  the  perfei  • 
tion  of  female  elegance  and  grace  than  anythini: 
in  painting.''    But  surely  she  is  much  more  th&ii 
this.    The  limit  at  which  the  thoughts  of  othtr 
men  have  been  stayed  in  the  portraiture  of  ff 
male  elegance  by  the  sense  of  the  finite,  has  bee:, 
transcended  here,  and  a  countenance  lighted  uy 
with   the  glory  of  actual  transfiguraiioD,  looii- 
down  from  the  deep  blue  of  the  highest  hca\pr 
which  falls  around  her  like  drapery.    Eyes  iaf:- 
fably  tender  and  lustrous  and  sad,  yet  never  :  ■ 
know  tears ;  lips  overflowing  with  love  and  rv>se8tx 
with  the  glow  of  the  unfailing  fires  of  the  £te> 
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nal  Altar ;  a  brow  beaming  with  benignity  and 
the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding — ^and 
thi^  mion  of  celestial  joy  stamped  with  the  im- 
mutability of  the  Everlasting  and  fadelefif)  for^ 
evermore. 

r  hare  said  that  the  eyes  were  sad  ;  it  is  this 
?adness  which  affects  the  beholder  more  perhaps 
than  anything  else,  as  it  connects  the  woman 
irith  earth  and  assures  us  that  it  was  not  alto- 
^tber  as  an  angel,  assoilcd  of  all  human  taint, 
that  the  great  artist  saw  tlie  Virgin  in  his  dream. 
In  the  face  of  the  child  Jesus,  too,  which  })ears  a 
mysterious  resemblance  to  that  of  Marv,  there  is 
ia  expression  of  earnest  sorrow,  as  if  there  resi- 
led in  the  soul  of  the  yet  unconscious  infant 
■ome  presage  of  the  day  when  the  bitter  cup  of 
Atonement  was  to  l>e  lifted  to  his  lips  and  the 
Till  of  the  Father  was  to  bo  accomplished,  albeit 
' '  the  inexpressible  anguinh  of  the  woman  who 
now  bears  him  in  her  anuH  with  the  affectionate 
zni?|>  of  maternity.  It  is  this  blending  of  the 
human  with  the  divine  nature,  this  bodying  forth 
f  the  immortal  attributes  of  the  Uedeejner,  this 
inctification,  as  it  were,  of  the  mother  of  God 
Tiihout  causing  her  to  resign  all  trace  of  her 
earthly  being,  that  speaks  to  the  sympathy  of  all 
who  look  upon  the  picture.  It  seems  like  a 
;limpse  of  the  spirit-world  vouchsafed  to  us  while 
}pt  dwelling  within  the  barriers  of  clay — a  chink 
'hrough  which  there  slants  downward  from  the 
""jrions  of  revolutionless  day  a  pencil  of  light 
CM  the  valley  of  bleeding  and  broken  hearts, 
And  especially  is  this  feeling  experienced  when 
ne  regards  the  angels  who  sit  at  the  foot  of  the 
painting,  those  fair  representatives  of  the  anyel 
f'ka  which  has  possessed  the  minds  of  all  people 
^ince  tHe  world  began,  with  their  thoughtful  up- 
turned faces  and  their  wings  of  rainlww  plu- 
niage. 

There  is  one  other  picture  in  the  world  which 
appeals  as  powerfully  to  the  unartistic  beholder, 
And  this  is  suggestive  of  emotions  directly  of  an 
•pporite  character.  I  saw  it  upon  the  easel  of 
Ary  Scheffer,*  the  poet  painter  of  Paris,  who  oc- 
'Bpies  the  first  rank  of  living  artists,  who  ex- 
pressed upon  canvass  the  touching  and  marvel- 
i^ug  melancholy  of  Mignon  and  whose  glorious 
pieces  of  the  Christus  Con^ohitor  and  the  Chris- 
'"'^  Kanuncrator  have  awakened  such  universal 
<wimiTation.      The  picture    is  that  of  Franresca 

*  The  atelier  of  kry  Scheffer  is  not  one  of  thuse  ar- 
tots*  loDDpng  places  where  everybody  in  free  to  go  to 
i(HI  time  and  discusti  **  high  art"  over  a  morning  cigar* 
^dtni«sioQ  to  it  ia  difficult  to  obtain  and  is  accorded  to 
^w.  I  dciirc  to  return  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
'■1  NVilliarn  W.  Mann  Esq.  the  distinguished  Paris  cor- 
•^pondentof  the  National  Intelligencer  (and  well  known 
^**  (be  readers  of  the  Messenger  as  formerly  a  regular 
coairibotor  to  its  poges)  for  his  kiDdnesa  in  presenting 
'-le  to  M.  Scbeifer  wl^ose  courteous  reception  I  shall 
leterforpet, 


di  Rimini,  and  I  refer  to  it  here  because  it 
seems  to  give  as  faithful  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
cloudy  and  remorseful  atmosphere  of  the  realms 
of  despair  as  Raphaers  painting  presents  of  the 
brilliance  of  Paradise.  The  story  is  told  by  Dan- 
te and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  by 
Leigh  Hunt,  but  Scheffer  has  translated  it  with 
all  the  horror  and  vividness  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ter. Two  forms  of  match  lews  beauty,  condemned 
through  eternity  to  endure  the  pangs  of  hopeless, 
because  guilty  love,  are  sweeping  before  Virgil 
and  Danto  as  they  pass  through  the  shades,  wrapt 
in  a  deep  and  agonizing  gloom — what  inconceiv- 
able anguish  is  written  upon  the  sweet  feature- 
of  the  woman  which  are  turned  towards  you  in 
deathlike  yet  deathless  pallor !  The  face  of  the 
man  is  averted,  as  if  the  painter  acknowledged 
the  impossibility  of  depicting  his  more  intense 
and  unutterable  denpair.  There  is  nothing  re- 
pulsive in  this  wonderful  work  of  art,  though  it 
speaks  to  us  of  retribution  with  the  most  awful 
distinctness,  and  in  recalling  the  light  such  as 
"  never  was  on  nea  or  land"  that  burns  around 
the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  I  shall  always  think 
of  the  subtle  depths  of  gloom  that  envelop  Fran- 
cesca  and  her  wretehed  lover. 

The  Madonnas  of  llaphacl,  which  arc  scattered 
through  the  galleries  of  FJurope  from  London  to 
Naples,  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  each 
other  :is  to  hint  at  an  earthly  original,  the 
probable  inamorata  of  his  youth,  of  whom  Vasa- 
ri  tells  us  nothing,  concerning  whom  indeed  all 
the  biographers  are  silent.  That  they  are  not 
purely  ideal,  the  uniform  fidelity  and  vraisem- 
blance  of  the  lineaments  would  imply,  apart  from 
their  general  likeness  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
lovely  being  whom  they  represent  was  not  a  com- 
panion of  the  artist's  maturer  days  is  almost  cer- 
tain from  the  fact  that  she  appears  only  in  that 
glorified  form  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  We  can 
fancy  her  to  have  been  some  sunny-haired,  azure- 
eyed  maiden  with  whom  he  had  rambled  over 
the  breezy  hillsides  of  Urbino,  or  who  had  sat 
down  beside  him  in  the  painting-room  of  Peru- 
gino  his  master,  as  the  first  sweet  flowers  of  ima- 
gination rose  at  the  touch  of  his  miiagic  pencil, 
and  whom  death  had  wrested  from  his  arms  and 
canonized  to  his  perception.  Thus  he  came  to 
regard  her  over  afterwards  through; the  halo  of  a 
heavenly  •ther,  and  that  wondrous  and  happy 
change  was  effected  so  exquisitely  described  by 
the  Friar  in  the  case  of  Ilero, 

The  idea  of  her  life  had  aweatly  crp|>i 

Into  his  study  of  imaginatioD, 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Had  come  apparoQcd  in  more  pFecioua  habit, 

i>Iore  moving-delicate,  and  fall  of  life, 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  Soul, 

Than  when  she  lived  indeed. 
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We  can  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  history  of 
the  Madonna  whom  we  see  with  the  Croldfinch, 
in  the  Chair,  beneath  the  palm  trees,  or  poised 
in  mid-heaven,  in  whatever  attitude  she  has  been 
painted,  and  rejoice  that  it  was  so — rejoice  that 
the  soul-empress  of  Raphael  lived  not  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  in  like  manner  with  the 
mistress  of  Titian  or  the  fair  sinner  whom  Cor- 
reggio  worshipped. 

Occupied  with  such  thoughts  I  sat,  perhaps,  an 
hour  before  the  Madonna  di  San  SisiOf  forgetting 
the  fact  that  I  must  soon  bid  it  good-bye,  and 
ignoring  the  crowd  that  passed  along  the  rooms, 
gentlemen  with  glasses  stuck  in  their  dexter  orbs 
and  Murray  under  their  left  arms,  young  ladies 
throwing  a  glance  upon  the  finest  object  in  the 
collection  and  tripping  off  to  see  something  else, 

till  R roused  me  from  my  reverie  and  begged 

that  I  would  come  and  look  at  a  picture  that  was 
really  "  slap  up/'  For  his  part  he  liked  the  old 
masters  well  enough,  but  there  were  other  things 
to  be  seen  in  the  gallery  besides  Raphaels,  and 
this  one  ought  not  to  bo  slighted.  There  was  so 
much  good  sense  in  the  remark  that  I  went  away 
with  him  and  soon  found  myself  taking  off  my 
hat  to  La  Belle  Chocolaiicre,  Some  years  ago,  it 
seems,  there  was  a  young  woman  who  served 
chocolate  to  the  habitues  of  a  coffee-house  in  Vi- 
enna, with  such  infinite  grace,  that  there  was  not 
a  young  gallant  in  the  Austrian  capital  who  did 
not  esteem  it  a  rare  privilege  to  receive  that  frag- 
rant beverage  from  her  dainty  hands.  Number- 
less were  the  compliments  offered  to  her  charms 
as  she  would  appear  bearing  the  chocolate  tray 
like  another  Hebe  translated  from  the  skies  to 
the  Danube,  but  she  hearkened  to  none  of  them, 
and  the  Vienna  dandies  swore  that  of  all  the  cruel 
tormentors  that  ever  wore  petticoats.  La  Belle 
ChocolatiirexrvLS  the  most  heartless  and  indifferent. 
At  length  one  of  the  proudest  and  noblest  of  the 
Austrian  Effulgencies  paid  suit  in  the  most  hon- 
orable way  to  the  beauty  of  the  coffec-roofm,  and 
she  became  a  Diein'chsiein  and  shone  thereafter 
in  the  proud  halls  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  virtu- 
ous creature  has  been  dead  these  hundred  years, 
but  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  offering  our  homage 
to  her  excellence  of  character  and  her  pulchritude 
of  person,  in  a  charming  crayon  which  exhibits 
her  in  her  capacity  of  waitrops.  bearing  a  cup  of 
chocolate.  The  Swede  declared  it  was  one  pic- 
ture of  the  most  a;^recablc.  R went  off  look- 
ing for  a  copy  of  it  to  adorn  tlio  dining-room  of 
his  Philadelphia  home. 

To  tell  of  the  other  gems  of  the  Dresden  gal- 
lery ;  of  the  enchanting  recumbent  Magdalen  of 
Battoni ;  of  the  famous  Xotie  of  Correggio  in 
In  which  the  light  U  thrown  like  a  visible 
glory  from  the  person  of  the  infant  Saviour; 
of  the  delicious  Vandykes  introducing  us  to  the 


most  stately  and  aristocratic  old  ladies  and  ges* 
tlemen  whom  we  could  wish  to  have  been  oar 
great-grandfathers  and  great-grandmother?:  t^ 
speak  of  all  these  things  would  render  these  id:« 
and  rambling  sketches  as  tedious  as  a  catalogue 
and  not  half  so  satisfactory.  I  lingered  by  ea^ 
of  them  till  absolutely  drunk  with  the  joy  of  my 
eyes  for  what  they  saw,  and  came  away  reluctaat- 
ly  enough.  As  we  reached  the  portico  of  the 
building,  I  missed  my  faithful  Murray  and  west 
back  to  look  for  it,  while  my  companions  wait^i 
for  me  without.  The  gardiens  were  shutting  up 
the  gallery — ^the  artists  engaged  in  making  copies 
of  the  pictures  came  shuffling  along  with  tiieii 
palettes  and  pencils — ^all  the  loungers  were  fiho^ 
towards  the  entrance.  On  I  hurried  from  room 
to  room  until  I  found  my  red-covered  vade  meatm 
lying  on  the  sofa  before  the  Sistine  Virgin.  The 
apartment  was  hushed  and  the  partially  closed 
windows  admitted  only  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
light  to  enable  me  to  see  the  picture,  which  ap- 
peared all  the  more  mystical  and  majestic  in  the 
soft  obscurity.  So  I  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  farewell 
sight  of  it.  How  long  I  remained  there  I  know 
not,  but  until  one  of  the  officials  shook  me  and 
notified  me  that  it  was  tempus  abire — time  to  be 

off — ^and  when  I  got  out,  R swore  that  by  hi* 

watch  it  had  been  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
that,  but  for  a  mere  accident  which  took  the  cae- 
todian  back  into  the  gallery,  I  would  have  been 
locked  up  there  for  the  night.  What  dreams 
might  not  have  visited  my  slumbers,  what  angels 
might  not  have  descended  to  look  upon  their 
counterparts  in  those  seraph-inhabited  rooms  aod 
thus  appeared  to  my  enraptured  vision  had  I  re- 
mained there,  it  was  pleasant  to  conjecture. 

I  have  no  incidents  to  narrate  of  our  sojooru 
in'  Dresden,  though  had  we  been  a  week  earlier 
we  might  hare  heard  a  concert  of  Jenny  Gtdd* 
Schmidt  which  was  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Son 
where  we  were  lodged,  and  which  the  landlord 
confidentially  informed  me  wa£  not  that  shower  ot 
brilliants  that  a  concert  of  Jenny  lind  had  been 
in  days  gone  by.  It  was  melancholy,  that  indi- 
vidual said,  to  observe  what  a  failing  there  had 
been  of  her  wonderful  powers,  yet  who  can  think 
of  Jenny  singing  a  nursery  version  of  ok  mou 
ais!  and  happy  in  her  quiet  home,  and  wish  ^> 
bring  her  back  to  the  footlights,  though  she  san^ 
as  never  prima  donna  did  before  ?  The  concert 
she  had  given  was  for  a  charitable  purpoee  and  had 
been  of  course  eminently  successful  in  a  pecasi- 
ary  point  of  view. 

"We  drove  out  of  Dresden  one  afternoon  t'  . 
fair,  where  we  saw  some  very  odd  things  indeed, 
which  Dickens  only  would  be  competent  to  df- 
cribe.  Very  distinctly  do  I  remember  the  int^D*^- 
ly  funny  panorama  of  Uncl€  7hm*s  Cabin  that  a! 
forded  so  much  satisfaction  to  our  Swedish  frtecu- 
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who  had  read  that  Teracious  history,  and  the  re- 
volnng  railways  with  their  crowded  trains  of  fat 
children,  and  the  Tanz  SacU  or  dancing  room,  en- 
trance two  groBchen,  where  the  fair  daughters  of 
Saxony  Redowa'd  themselves  into  a  condition  of 
positive  inflammability,  until  their  round  faces 
)vere  absolutely  red  hot  and  glistened  like  burn- 
ished kettles, — ^all  these  remain  fresh  in  my  rec- 
ollection as  when  I  laughed  over  them  at  the  Ho- 
id  dc  Saxe  with  a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine  constant- 
ly ])a8sing  from  Swede  to  American  and  repassing 
from  American  to  Swede. 

The  time  soon  came  for  us  to  leave  the  Saxon 
capital,  and  as  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  its  plea- 
sures uid  attaractions,  I  thought  that  if  there  was 
any  one  of  the  rulers  of  Europe  whose  position 
was  to  be  envied,  any  King  or  Kaiser  or  Margraf 
or  Hereditary  Herzog  who  was  less  bored  than 
another  by  his  condition  of  royalty,  whose  life 
might  be  supposed  only  a  round  of  reasonable 
enjoments  and  with  whom  a  republican  might 
be  willing  to  exchange  lots,  it  was  perhaps  the 
quiet,  easy,  philosophizing  faineant  of  a  mon- 
arch who  ruled  over  Saxony  and  owned  the 
flashings  jewels  and  the  miraculous  paintings  and 
the  pretty  opera  house  and  the  lofty  palace  that 
Dresden  contains.  At  that  moment,  the  King 
had  gone  into  the  Tyrol  to  botanize  and  to  die. 
Two  weeks  afterwards  his  body  was  brought 
back  to  his  beautiful  Dresden,  a  refractory  horse 
haring  by  an  unlucky  kick  given  him  a  passport 
w  another  world. 

Sceptre  and  crown  must  tumble  down 
^ys  truly  the  poet. 


MouM  Vernon  Association. — The  ladies  of  this 
Association  announce  a  celebration  of  the  4th  of 
July,  in  Richmond,  at  the  African  Church.  Ora- 
tiongwill  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burrows  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  also  by  Mr.  Beverley  R.  Well- 
f:>rd.  The  military  are  engaged  to  attend.  Since 
the  report  of  the  ladies  in  the  last  month's  Messen- 
jZer  a  large  number  of  circulars  and  subscription 
papers  have  been  distributed  over  the  Union,  and 
from  the  flattering  notices  tl^at  have  appeared  in 
various  remote  sections  there  is  a  prospect  of  the 
^de  extension  of  the  cause.  Persons  of  influ- 
ence are  daily  sending  in  valuable  donations  and 
warm  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  ladies. 

We  have  also  to  record  that  the  Virginia  State 
^-vmmittee  have  been  extremely  zealous  in  taking 
•ip  subscriptions  throughout  Richmond  and  a  very 
large  sum  has  been  collected.  These  are  inspir- 
'B)^  auguries  of  almost  certain  success. 


WOiMAN'S  APPEAL. 

TO    THE    WO^KN    OF    AMERICA. 

» 

Praying  for  their  aid,  in  purckmsing  the  ground  and 
erecting  a  Mausoieumt  at  Mount  IVrnon,  sacred  to 

the  memory  of 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  ISAAC  McLELLAN. 

Haste  with  your  jewels,  Si:iters,  bring 
The  brilliants,  that  adorn  your  brow  ; 
The  diamonds,  and  the  crystal  string 
or  pearls,  the  ruby*8  crimson  glow  ; 
From  cofler  and  from  cas'quet  pour, 
With  lavish  handr  the  golden  ore, 
That  o*or  our  Father's  dust  may  rise, 
A  peerless  coluipn  to  theskiei. 

O !  shame,  that  u*er  his  sacred  head, 
O  !  shame,  that  o*er  his  precious  dust, 
tiOf  grand,  illustrious  dome  is  spread, 
Nor  stately  shrine,  nor  sculpturM  bust, 
Nor  soaring  shaft,  to  bear  his  name  ; 
EmblaKon'd  with  his  deeds  of  fame, 
In  morning's  glow,  and  evening's  flame. 

Bui  rankly  there  wild  grasi^es  wuvp, 
Nettles  and  thistles,  briery  weeds. 
Luxuriant,  scatter  there  their  seeds, 
O'er  him,  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ! 
And  choke  a  sad  neglected  grave  ! 
O!  rather  there,  the  rosea  red, 
And  lilies  pure,  their  blooms  should  shed, 
And  myrtle  houghs  ndom  his  bed. 

O!  rather  there,  where  mouldering  stone 

And  crumbled  wall  decaying  lean, 

A  bower  should  twine  its  flowery  zone 

And  belt  the  spot  with  living  green  ; 

A  fountain  spout  its  flhowery  bow, 

And  birds  should  sing,  flowers  should  hluw , 

And  statues  lift  their  brows  serene, 

Aud  high  a  marble  altar  show 

That  our  Great  Father  ^Ice])s  below! 

Then,  Sisters  of  this  w  idf-b-pread  land, 
Come  link'd  with  flowers,  come  hand  in  hand, 
A  filial,  reverential  band  ; 
Come  from  gray  hut,  from  sumptuous  hall, 
Snow-headed  age,  and  youthful  bloom. 
Singing  sweet  hymnp,  approach  this  tomb, 
Exalt  our  Temple,  lei  it  climb 
To  heaven,  luajestir  and  •iuMii.U'. 

Setc  >  orA-,  June^  lS5o. 
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MACAULAY  AND  KIRKK  WHITE. 

A  writer  in  the  New  Yotk  7\mai  thus  traces 
hack  to  its  rightful  source  an  idea  which  has  been 
long  admired  in  one  of  the  most  rhetorical  of 
Macaulay'fl  Easays — 

In  the  Daily  Times  of  yesterday,  in  the  remarks  on 
'*  Misplaced  Ideas,"  little  more  was  done  than  correcting 
the  Albion^ 9  mistake  in  attributing  to  Sydney  Smith  the 
paternity  of  an  idea  which  Macaulay  hao  made  popular, 
but  did  not  create.  The  originator  of  the  picturesque 
passage  was  no  doubt  Hxnry  Kirxe  White,  but  wc 
think  that  Macaulay  did  not  borrow  from  him  but  from 
Shelley,  who  it  is  clear  had  the  lines  of  White  in  his 
mind.  We  shall  trace  the  progress  of  the  idea,  or  rath- 
er, the  progress  of  the  wandering  artist  through  the  pa- 
ges of  English  literature  and  into  a  popular  reputation^ 
thus  commencing  with  what  is  generally  conceded  as  bis 
present  "  local  habitation,*'  and  conveying  him  back  to 
that  home  from  which  he  was  kidna)9ped. 

In  Macaolay*s  brilliant  rpview  of  Raatke's  Eccletiat- 
Heal  and  Political  History  of  the  Popes,  &c.,  the  pas- 
sage alluded  to  occurs.  Tracing  the  antiquity  and 
strength  of  the  papacy,  and  marveling  at  its  continuous 
"  life  and  youthful  vigor,"  he  writes  : 

*' She  was  great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had 
set  foot  on  Britain — before  the  Frank  had  passed  the 
Rhine — when  Grecian  eloquence  still  flourished  at  Anti- 
och— when  idols  were  still  worshipped  in  the  temple  of 
Mecca.  And  she  may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigor 
ithett  some  traveler  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of 
London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St,  PauVs." 

This  wan  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Recieir,  Octo- 
ber. 1840.    So  much  for  Macaulay.  Now  for  Shelley. 

In  the  dedication  of  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  by  Miching 
Mallecho  (Percy  B.  Shelley,)  to  Thomas  Brown,  Esq., 
the  younger,  (Toh  Moore,)  author  of  the  Fudge  Family 
we  have  the  following  passage  : 

"  Hoping  that  the  immortality  which  you  hiivc  •;ivcn 
to  the  Fudges,  you  will  receive  from  them,  and  in  the  firm 
expectation  that  when  London  shall  be  a  habitation  of 
bitterns,  when  St,  PauTs  and  Westminster  Abbey  stand 
shapeless  and  nameless  rvins,  in  the  midst  of  an  unpeO' 
pled  marsh ;  when  the  piers  of  Waterloo  Bridge  shall 
become  the  nuclei  of  islets  of  reeds  and  osiers,  and  catt 
the  jagged  shadows  of  their  broken  arches  on  ttte  solitary 
stream,  some  transatlantic  commentator  will  be  weighing 
in  the  scales  of  some  new  and  now  nnimagined  syttem  of 
criticism,  the  respective  merits  of  the  Bells  and  Fmlges, 
and  their  historians." 

This  is  dated  Dec.  1,  ISlL*. 

We  give  not  only  liie  parallel  punMiue.':,  but  a  liltle  of 
their  settings,  so  to  speak,  the  more  fully  to  confirm  our 
belief  that  the  reviewer  fashioned  hi'  J^ucoirjrl  picture 
from  the  more  variou?  detaih  of  Shelley's  cumposidon. 
hi  Macaulay  we  find  the  idea  of  Kirke  WniTi:  and  the 
details  of  Shelley  ;  because  in  ihe  laiier  wc  hrno  the 
idea  and  some  of  the  detoila  of  Wjute's  pnssn^e,  which 
wc  give. 


In  the  series  of  poetic  fragment!  entitled  Timt^v^ 
which  was  begun  about  1803,  and  written  onbetweeatlut 
period  and  White's  death,  in  1806,  we  arrive  ettbebiitb- 
home  of  Macaulay's  '*  Traveller  from  New-Zealtad," 
Shelley^s  "Transatlantic  Commentator,"  and  Kirii 
Whitens  **  Bold 'Adventurer,"  all  of  whom  arersdoci 
ble  to  the  same  skeleton,  in  a  Tariety  of  disguises,  seek- 
ing the  picturesque  under  some  difficulties,  sod  facb 
persisting  in  the  "  ruin"  of  St.  Paul*8. 

Reviewing  the  weakness  of  mortal  rann,  who  ^*idlf 
reasons  of  eternity,"  rumioaling  on  the  &te  of  empins, 
of  Rome, 

"  Living  but  in  the  tale  of  other  times," 


and 


'*  polished  Greece  become  tfa^  seat 
Of  ignorance  and  sloth,"  &c. 

the  ])oet,  pondering,  like  Marius  amid  the  mine,  ibovt 
his  mind  to  travel  into  the  future ;  and  seeing  it,  throogb 
the  desolation  of  the  past,  his  imagination  bodies  fbrtb 
the  time  when  Britain  shall  follow 

"  Cities  numberless ; 
Tyre,  Sydon,  Babylon  and  Troy, 
And  rich  Phirnicio." 

and  when 

"  Some  second  Vandal  hith  reduced  her  pride. 
And  with  one  big  recoil  hath  thrown  her  back 
To  primitive  barbarity — 


O'er  her  marts. 
Her  crowded  ports,  broods  Silence ;  and  the  crv 
Of  the  loud  curlew,  and  the  pensive  dash 
Of  distant  billows,  breaks  along  the  Toid ; 
Even  as  the  savage  sits  upon  the  stone 
T*hmt  marks  where  stood  her  capitals,  and  heard 
The  bittern  booming  in  the  woods,  he  shrinks 
From  the  dismaying  selitude." 

Thus  far  Kirx:e  White's  parental  authority  is  unde- 
niable ;  but  if  even  it  were  slightly  donbtfol,  the  annsied 
quotation  on  the  decline  of  Albion,  the  growth  oftbe 
arts  elsewhere,  and  its  efiect,  is  conclusive  evidcsce 
aFain<«t  Shelley  and  Macaulay  : 


**  Meanwhile  the  Arts,  in  second  infancy, 
Rise  in  some  distant  clime,  and  then,  percbauce. 
Some  bold  adventurer,  fillM  with  golden  dreams, 
Steering  his  bark  through  trackless  floUhides, 
Where,  to  his  wandering  thoughts,  no  dariag  prov 
Hath  ever  plowM  before— espiee  the  eUfis 
Of  fallen  Albion.    To  that  land  unknown 
He  journeys  joyful;  and  perhaps  descries 
Some  vesti?e  of  her  ancient  stateliness: 
Then  he  with  vain  conjecture  fills  his  mind 
of  the  unheard  of  race,  which  had  arrived 
Ai  Eicience  in  that  solitary  nook. 
Far  from  the  civilized  world ;  and  sagely  si^s. 
And  moralizes  on  the  state  of  man." 
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Peg  WorriHGTox. 
CkarJet  Reade. 


Christie  JoHKSTONE— Novels.  By 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  FicKls.  l^^*).'). 


[Froni  A,  Morris,  97,  Blain  Street. 

We  have  in  these  two  oeatlr  printed  volumes,  soinc- 
ihmg  very  unlike  the  great  mass  of  fiction  which  has 
beeo  thundered  down  upon  tlie  present  generation.    Mr. 
Resde  ctrtaini J  derives  his  inspiration  neither  from  Bui* 
ver  or  Dkkens   or  Thackeray  or  any  other  magnate  of 
letters— and  the  path  he  pursues  in  wholly  apart  from, 
and  iadepeodent  of  the  literary  pretervet  of  those  *'  dis- 
liopiihed  names."     Brief,  rapid,  summing  up  in  a  few 
vordf,  and  with  the  case  of  a  dramatist  a  multitude  of  de- 
liils  which  an  ordinary  writer  would  spread  remorseless- 
ly orer  an  hnndred  pages — Mr.  Reade  produces  the  im* 
preanoa  he  aims  to  produce,  with  great  success,  and  in 
{be briefest  time.    It  is  true  that  this  hrevity  is  occasion- 
tUy  pnihed  to  extravagance,  and  that  the  narrative  hur- 
rie»  on  with  the  too  great  rapidity  of  a  regularly  con- 
itrected  play;   and   the  author  should  remember  that 
vbat  is  called  aif^orui/  rommen^  must  in  romances  sup- 
ply the  place  of  scenery,  dresses,  and  acting  in  the  dra^ 
ma;  but  the  dramatic  force  with  which  the  scenes  are 
portrayed,  goes  far  to  redeem  these  novels  from  our  criti- 
cal objection.    What  is  indisputable  about  these  two  lit- 
tle works  b  the  actual  dramatic  power  of  the  writer.  The 
character  of  Christie  Johnstone  is  a  crea^um— not  an 
«daptation,or  a  weak  or  strong  copy,  or  an  imaginary 
penoaage  out  of  real  life.    She  lives  and  breathes,  and 
.3  deliaeaied  with  a  vigor  which  carries  the  reader  along 
with  tarprise  and  delight.    In  Peg  Woffington  we  have 
ux  admirable  pictare  of  a  celebrated  actress  of  the  last 
ceoiary,  who  floarisbed,  the  delight  of  **  the  town"  about 
Um  year  1756.    Mr.  Reade  has  drawn  her  portrait  with 
reat  efiect,  and  her  anomalous  character  is  traced  admi- 
rably in  all  its  windings.    The  story  seems  to  be  adapted 
irom  a  comedy,  and  it  might  bo  turned  into  one  again  by 
catting  out  the  narrative  portions ;  and  the  efiect  of  this 
has  been  a  qnan  unreality  in  the  plot,  which  we  need 
oot  pause  to  dwell  further  upon.    But  the  creative  ge- 
nioa  of  the  author  informs  and  colors  all,  and  Peg,  and 
Triplet,  and  Mabel  Vane  are  all  admirable. 

We  trost  that  we  shall  have  many  more  stories  as  vi- 
goroaa  and  entertaining  from  Mr>  Reade,  who  writes  in 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  With  the 
nwit  obvious  pet  theories  on  the  subject  of  his  art,  and 
*ith  a  misconception  of  its  capabilities  we  think — he  yet 
posseases  an  original  creative  vigor  which  will  give  him 
ilcserted  celebrity. 


^*  Constance  Herbert"  is  likely  to  meet  with  more  fa- 
vor ttt  the  hands  of  such  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  design  of  it  is  to  inculcate  the  excellent  lesson  that 
duty  should  always  triumph  over  inclination  and  that 
happiness  can  only  result  from  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
former  without  regard  to  any  consequences  that  may 
ensue.    Perhaps  the  moral  of  the  book  may  be  more  ac- 
curately stated  in  the  commandment  *'  Thou  shalt  have 
none  other  Gods  but  me,"  for  to  the  idealization  and 
idolatry  of  mere  human  beings,  in  the  case  of  the  love- 
lorn maiden  who  blindly  elevates  the  weak,  errring  crea- 
ture of  her  tendre  to  the  only  niche  in  the  temple  of  her 
heart  before  which  she  worships,  the  authoress  traces 
all  the  sorrow  of  this  lifo  which  consists  in  vain  regrets 
over  the  past.     With  the  hope  of  impressing  this  more 
strongly  upon  the  reader,  Miss  Jewsbury  artfully  makes 
all  the  gentlemen  of  her  story,  who  are  the  objects  of  fe- 
male adoration  in  the  beginning,  become  disagreeable 
and  even  repulsive  before  the  close,  and  Titania  herself, 
when  she  awoke  from  the  sweet  influence  of  PucVs 
lethargic  juiced,  was  not  more  disgusted  with  the  thing 
she  had  loved,  than  was  Constance  Herbert  with  Mr. 
Philip  Marchmont  when  he  was  presented  to  her  divest- 
ed of  all  his  fascinations.    Thus  a  healthful  solace  is  ad- 
ministered to  disappointed  lovers  who  are  taught  that 
after  all  they  may  have  only   escaped  making  very 
wretched  alliances  when  the  love-letters  and  presents 
have  been  packed  up  and  sent  back,  and  they  have  bu- 
ried their  affaires  du  atur  and  written  a  cruel  epitaph 
and  shed  bitter  tears  upon  the  tomb  of  the  affections.  To 
young  men  who  have  suffered  and  **  dearest  girls"  who 
are  pining,  as  well  as  to  all  who  would  read  a  highly 
entertaining  narrative  enforcing  the  demands  of  duty,  we 
commend  the  volume. 


^'OSSTAXCX  HXRBKRT.     A  NottL     By   G£RALDIN£    E. 

iiwsEiTRT.    New  York :  Harper  6l  Brothers,  Pub- 
lithers.    1855.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Miss  Jewsbnry's  6r8t  appearance  in  authorship  was 
^^y  means  of  a  novel  entitled  Zoe^  which  created  a  cer- 
lUD  sensation  in  its  day,  but  was  considered  of  rather 
qoeationable  repnution.  Her  later  works  the  HaffSit- 
ffrt  and  Marian  Witkert  gained  for  her  the  name  of  a 
"itrong  minded  woman"  desirous  of  reforming  society 
ihroDgh  the  employment  of  fictions  which,  however  ad- 
mired for  their  power  and  passion  by  the  world  at  large, 
*n  apt  to  be  regarded  with  much  the  same  sort  of  sus- 
pkioD  by  **  proper  people"  that  they  look  upon  the 
^ritiop  of  Madame  Dadevant. 


The  History  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  two  Vol* 
umet*  By  J.  S.  C.  Abbott.  New  York  :  Harper  d& 
Brother?.     T855.    [From  A.  Morris  97,  Main  Street. 

The  pious  labours  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  which  for 
two  years  have  bean  watched  with  such  absorbing  in- 
terest by  tlie  readers  of  Harper's  Magazine  are  at  length 
completed  and  we  have  the  result  before  us  in  the  form 
of  two  goodly  volumes  filled  with  spirited  wood  engra- 
vings and  embellished  with  two  fine  steel  portraits  of  Napo* 
leon  as  First  Consul  and  Emperor.  As  a  History  there 
is  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  work,  though  as  an 
imaginative  production  it  might  fairly  claim  our  mingled 
praise  and  astonishment.  If  Mr.  Abbott  had  attempted 
to  see  how  far  he  could  practise  upon  the  crednlity  of 
mankind,  he  could  not  have  falsified  the  annals  of  the 
world  more  completely  than  in  this  strange  tissue  of  ab- 
surd flatteries.  The  present  Emperor  should  lose  no 
time  in  bestowing  upon  the  reverend  gentleman  the  rib- 
bon of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  in  securing  his  invalu- 
hie  services  as  Historian  of  the  Coup  d*  Etat,  since  the 
man  who  can  find  matter  for  commendation  in  the  little 
aflair  at  Jaffa  might  even  give  a  pleasant  colour  to  tho 
violation  of  one's  oath. 


Bel  Smith  Abroad.    New  York :  J.  C.  Derby. 
[From  Butters  and  Simons,  157  Main  Street. 


1855. 


'*  Bel  Smitli"  is  the  nom^^plume  of  Mrs.  Don  Piatt, 
the  accomplished  wife  of  our  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Paris,  under  which  she  has  written  much  for  the  Home 
Journal  and  other  Northern  publications.  Her  aketchcs 
of  European  travel  and  Life  in  Paris  are  highly  piquant 
and  entertaining,  as  might  be  expected  when  we  considoi 
the  talent  of  the  writer  and  her  standpoint  of  observa- 
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tion  at  the  court  of  the  French  Empt^ror.  The  work  is 
iliustrated  with  numerous  wood-eng^ravmgs  which  would 
have  been  admirable  if  thev  had  been  executed  with  half 
the  spirit  manifested  in  the  original  drawings  which  were 
shown  us  by  Bel  Smith  herself— but  unfortunately  many 
of  them  have  been  shockingly  done,  especially  the  por- 
trait of  Judge  Mason,  which  would  hardly.be Tecognised 
by  bis  friends.  We  commend  the  Tolume  to  all  summer 
tiTftvellers  as  a  delightful  companion  for  the  railway  or 
the  steamboat.     . 


A  CoHMOKPLACE  BoOK  of  TkimgJUt^  Memories  and 
Faneiea.  By  Mrs.  Jamesok.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company.  18.'>5.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street. 

Truly  a  charming  book — one  to  carry  with  you  to  the 
country  and  read  beneath  the  shade  of  friendly  trees 
in  the  long  days  of  summer — indulging  in  pleasant 
"thoughts,"  running  over  with  happy  *'  memories,"  and 
beguiling  with  delicate  "  fancies"— indeed  just  what  we 
should  expect  the  album  of  Mrs.  Jameson  to  be.  The 
**ReTe'ation  of  Childhood"  is  of  deep  interest  as  unfold- 
ing  the  growth  and  development  of  a  superior  mind,  and 
abounds  iu  the  most  important  truths  concerning  educa- 
tion and  the  proper  treatment  of  the  infant  character. 
We  rejoice  that  the  fragments  composing  the  volume 
have  not  been  lost  to  the  world,  which  cannot  but  profit 
by  their  geniul  and  Iiealthful  philosophy. 


A  Manual  of  Anciekt  History.  By  Dr.  Lkonmard 
ScMMiTZ,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Philadelphia  :  Blanchard  and 
Lea.  1855.  [From  G.  M.  West,  under  the  Exchange 
Hotel. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  popular  summary 
of  the  remote  history  of  the  world  of  which  little  is  now 
studied  except  the  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This 
has  been  done  with  great  perspicuity  by  the  learned  au- 
thor who  is  well  known  as  "  Rector  of  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh,"  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
prtrvious  works  of  permanent  interest  and  value. 


The  Missino  Bride,  or  Miriam  the  Avenger.  By 
Mrs.  £.  D.  E.  N.  Soijthworth.  T.  B.  Peterson, 
Philadelphia.  [From  Butters  and  Simons,  157  Main 
Street. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  this  country  about 
the  year  1814  and  the  incidents,  as  the  reader  may  judge 
from  the  terrific  title,  are  of  the  intensest  sort  of  **  thril- 
ling interest."  The  admirers  of  Mrs.  South  worth,  and 
she  has  created  many  by  her  passionately  sensuous 
style,  will  no  doubt  find  the  **  Miating  Bride**  highly 
entertaining.  For  ourselves,  we  never  sup  on  horrors  with 
any  satisfaction  nor  can  we  approve  that  class  of  fiction 
to  which  the  previous  works  of  this  lady  belong. 

The  busy  press  of  Messrs.  Appleton  of  New  York  has 
given  us  during  the  month  a  batch  of  most  agreeable 
publications.  Of  these  **  The  Brief  Remarket  on  ike 
Ways  of  Man,  by  ilsra  Sampson^*  is  compact  of  car- 
nest  thoughts  fitly  expressed  and  shoul4  be  read  and 
pondered  by  young  and  old.  It  might  be  introduced  in 
our  schools  and  academies  with  great  propriety  as  a  work 
on  Ethics.  *<  The  Iroquois,  By  Minnie  Myrtle'*  is  a  fuil 


and  excellent  treatise  upon  the  Indian  character,  shovic; 
the  bright  side  of  it  and  presenting  many  interesting  is- 
cidents  in  border  life.  For  the  lovers  of  fiction  two  an- 
ginal novels,  both  founded  on  home  materials, are  ofiere*! 
in  "  The  Winklea**  and  "  The  English  Orpkamsr  l\t 
former  work  has  a  numerous  but  striking  draauUis  pers^ 
MB  which  affords  the  author  abundant  room  for  the  illa.-- 
tration  of  salient  points  of  character.  All  these  publica- 
tions are  beautifully  printed  and  may  be  obtained  of  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  books  we  have  read  ihr 
many  a  day  is  "  Pictures  from  the  Battle  Fields,"  by  ihf 
"  Roving  Englishman,"  just  issued  from  the  hout^e  ui 
George  Roui  ledge,  London  and  New  York.  We  have  nc 
idea  who  this  *'  Roving  Englishman"  may  be,  but  he  has 
the  keenest  eye  for  the  ludicrous  side  of  life  and  the  mo^i 
brilliant  way  of  recording  incident  and  adventure  of  any 
gentleman  that  has  visited  the  East,  since  Mr.  Tttmaifh 
went  on  that  famous  journey  from  Combill  to  Cairo. 
His  pictures  of  the  Turk,  the  Russian,  the  French  sol- 
dier, the  Zouave,  are  wonderfully  life-like  and  fresb. 
though  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  prejudice^ 
of  tlie  author.  There  is  withal  a  rare  command  of  tht 
pathetic  displayed  in  his  touching  episodes  of  the  pi]i&|:e 
and  disaster  of  battle.  Beneath  the  glittering  surace  o 
the  writer's  wit  we  detect  moreover  an  earnest  purpose  cu 
reforming  the  abuses  of  patronage  and  the  senile  mal- 
administration which  have  wrought  such  evil  efiects  h 
the  Crimean  campaign.  In  the  preface  especially,  thr 
author  comes  down  with  just  and  well-timed  severity  ap- 
on  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  England,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  force  of  his  reasoning  with  regard 
to  this  imme.'iorial  incubus  upon  the  coimtry.  We  hope 
to  hear  from  the  **  Roving  Englishman"  again,  and  co:t.- 
mend  him  cordially  to  the  American  public  in  the  beau- 
tiful dress  in  which  the  clear  typography  of  Mr-  Rouj- 
lodgp  has  introduced  him  to  their  acquaintance. 


We  return  our  acknowledgments  to  Ex-Presideni  Tv- 
ler  for  a  copy  of  his  "  Lecture  delivered  before  the  3IiO  * 
land  Institute  for  the  promotion  uf  the  Mechanic  Arts.ut- 
Tuesday  Evening,  March  20, 1855."  It  is  a  valuable  rr- 
sttme  of  historical  events  in  the  United  States  bet wccli 
the  years  1812  and  1836,  and  shows  that  the  diFtingui^'r 
ed  author  is  not  unprofitably  employing  tho^e  intenal:! 
of  time  which  are  left  him  from  agricultural  pursuits,  iti 
his  retirement  from  the  public  arena. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore  oi'  thi^ 
City  for  a  copy  of  "Prize  Essays  on  Juvenile  Delic- 
quency,"  recently  brought  out  in  pamphlet  form  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Mr.  Moore  is  the  author  of  one  of  these  £»- 
says,  entitled  "  God*8  University  ;  or  the  Family  consid- 
ered as  a  Government,  a  School  and  a  Church,"  whicK-. 
like  everything  else  that  comes  from  his  pen, »-« ff»rtrJ 
by  dignity  of  style  nud  strength  of  thought. 


Mr.  G.  M.  West  haw  sent  us  a  copy  of  ih*  "  Wau'. 
man,"  a  novel  which  has  attained  a  very  wide  circul9i:J''i 
but  upon  which  we  cannot  here  pronounce  judgmtni. 
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SMITHSON'S  BEQUEST: 

ITS  OBJECTS   AND    ISSUKS. 

/.  Eighth  Annutil  Report  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
stents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  shotO' 
ing  the  operations,  expenditures  and  condi^ 
lion  of  the  Institution  vp  to  January  1, 
1S54,  and  Ike  proceedings  of  the  Board  up 
h  My  8, 1854. 

//.  JVortk  Jlmcricaa  Review*  Octoher,  lSo4. 
'  Tkp  Smithsonian  Institution,^' 

III.  Congressional  Docuvients.  Report  JS*o» 
141.  Thirty 'third  Congress,  2d,  Session, 
'  Smithsonian  Institution,** 

While  we  shall  not  dispute  the  right  of 
the  philosophic  historian  to  seek  a  law  of 
•IcNclopment  in  the  complicated  web  of  hu- 
man affairs,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
curious  if  not  instructive  chapter  might  be 
written  -on  the  lucky  accidents,  as  we  may 
terra  them  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  by 
which  civilization  has  been  modified  and  so- 
ciety moulded  to  the  form  it  now  exhibits. 
The  "  cardines  rerum,'''  the  pivot  upon  which 
eventii  have  turned,  seem  at  times  to  have 
been  such  mere  fortuities,  that  the  deus  in^ 
iersii  which  forms  the  expedient  of  the  dra- 
matic poet,  would  appear  in  actual  life  to  be 
ofttimes  a  plain  and  logical  necessity.  The 
hazards  we  speak  of  must  have  been 
pre-eminently  frequent  during  the  ages 
when  all  that  was  valuable  in  ancient  wis- 
dom depended  for  preservation  on  the  safety 
ji'  a  few  perishable  parchments.  There  was 
a  time  we  know  when  the  finding  '^a  book 
"f  the  Law  as  given  by  Moses,"  was  of  such 
:p.oment  as  to  warrant  distinct  notice  by  the 
>acred  historian — what  if  it  liad  not  been 
found  r — but  the  eventualities  we  have  in 
\i(nv  at  present,  relato  only  to  the  transrnis- 
iwii  of  that  body  i>f  secular  learning  which 
Tin^  :-u  important  a  part  of  the  mental  in- 
'tt  rilaucf  uf  inankiiiil.  Could  we  but  follow 
''.'•  history  uf  one  nmnuseript,  perhaps  the 
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sole  chance  for  survivorship  of  some  invalu- 
able sage,  or  poet,  or  historian,  through  all  the 
perils  of  its  descent,  we  might  wonder  rather 
that  it  arrived  at  all,  than  that  it  has  come 
to  us  mutilated  and  obscure,  a  theme  for  per- 
petual comment  and  unlimited  conjecture. 
Considering  the  scarcity  of  materials  for 
writing,  the  conversion  of  manuscript  known 
VLS  palimpsest  must  in  itself  have  endangered 
this  whole  department  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture ;  and  Homer,  Plato  and  Livy  have  no 
doubt  run  greater  risks  i'rom  obscure  causes 
like  this,  than  from  the  brutal  rage  of  a  Ca- 
ligula, or  the  flames  of  Saracenic  bagnios. 

Later  ages  have  enjoyed  an  exemption 
from  all  contingencies  of  this,  sort — thanks 
as  well  to  the  rapid  production  of  paper  a.^ 
to  that  priceless  invention  of  Guttenberg'ti. 
whose  just  and  exclusive  distinction  it  is  to 
be  termed  **the  art  preservative  of  all  art^.'' 
But  modern  civilization  has  an  interest  be- 
yond  that  of  mere  preservation — progress  is 
no  less  one  of  its  distinctive  and  indispensa- 
ble conditions.  We  can  therefore  scarcely 
overrate  the  value  of  those  instrumentalities 
which  have  been  devised  to  secure  inces- 
sant activity  and  well  directed  effort  in  eve- 
ry department  of  useful  research.  For,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  adversi- 
ty of  position,  whether  resulting  from  isola- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  cultivators  of  science, 
from  a  defect  of  means  for  communicating 
with  the  public,  or  even  from  the  pressure  of 
great  national  calamities,  might  not  at  times 
seriously  impede,  if  not  arrest,  the  progress 
of  philosophic  inquiry.  To  avert  these  dis- 
qualifying influences,  and  at  the  same  time 
*'  to  give  a  stronger  impulse  and  more  syste- 
matic direction  to  scientific  discovery,  to 
point  out  the  lines  in  which  it  should  move  by 
indicating  the  particulars  which  mo>t  imme- 
diately demand  investigation" — these  form 
the  leading  purpose  of  many  existing  organ- 
izations, with  the  name  and  objects  of  which 
the  public  is  too  familiar  to  make  special  de- 
siirnatioii  necessary.  Of  one  of  the  earliest 
and  rao-t  distinguished,  however,  the  Royal 
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Society  of  England,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
remark  that  it  sprang  up  amidst  those  great 
convulsions  which  marked  the  middle  of  the 
seyenteenth  century,  as  if  science  had  in- 
stinctively sought  shelter  in  her  appointed 
sanctuary  from  the  storms  whose  undistin- 
guishihg  ravage  spared  neither  the  altar  nor 
domestic  hearth.  The  general  idea  of  such 
institutions  had  received  light  and  system, 
like  so  many  other  important  interests,  from 
the  pen  of  Bacon,  in  whose  philosophic  ro- 
mance of  the  New  Atlantis  might  yet  be 
found  perhaps  useful  hints  for  the  ordering 
of  similar  establishments.  "That  work,"i 
the  ancient  editor  informs  us,  "  my  lord  de- 
vised to  the  end  that  he  might  exhibit  there- 
in a  model  or  description  of  a  roUege, insti- 
tuted for  the  interpreting  of  nature  and  the 
producing  of  great  and  marvellous  works  for 
the  benefit  of  men."  No  better  description 
could  be  asked  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
such  institutions  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
day — and  though  all  their  efforts  may  not 
have  sufficed  to  fill  the  circle  traced  by  the 
abounding  imagination  of  Bacon — for  wlial 
human  ministries  can  hope  to  do  so  ?— -yet 
no  unbiassed  mind,  we  are  confident,  will 
question  their  actual  efficiency  or  usefulness,  i 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  found  favor  in 
proportion  as  they  have  grown  familiar  to 
the  exjierience  of  the  intelligent  public. 

Familiar,  however,  as  the  idea  of  organiza- 
tion "for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge"— for  there  were  examples  of  both 
kinds— had  become,  there  was  still  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  conditions  under  which 
the  establishment  of  a  new  one  was  present- 
ed by  the  will  of  Smiihson  to  the  American 
Legislature.  Hitherto  the  choice  of  specific 
means  for  such  purposes  liad  been  left  to 
those  directly  engaged  in  the  work,  or  was 
defined  by  pre-existing  considerations  in 
form  as  well  as  destination  :  legislative  sub- 
vention was  invoked  only  to  legalize  or  en- 
dow. There  might  even  be  room  to  tloubt 
whether  a  determination  of  the  relative  ef- 
ficiency of  such  instrumentalities  in  the  ab- 
stract did  not  lie  somewhat  beyond  the  al- 
lotted limits  of  legislation  and  pertain  rather 
to  the  "pensive  citadels"  of  philosophy  than 
to  the  Kallp  of  piopubr  debate.  But  thrrt-  i-* 
fiiore  than  tnuugh  Ifi  the  Keporis  bt'lut-e  ns, 
to  juntify  this  f^tep  in  advunce   of  the   pr<'-i 


scribed  routine,  if  such  it  should  be  cooaid- 
ered  ;  much  which,  impartially  viewed,  will 
excite  both  admiration  and  surprise  at  the 
skill  and  fidelity  with  which  the  working!^ 
of  a  complex  system  have  been  ordered,  so 
as  to  produce  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
sults, in  the  shortest  time,  with  the  lea^t 
possible  pressure  on  a  really  inadequate  fand. 
These  are  the  practical  requirements  of  tbe 
Smithsonian  problem,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  have  been  satisfactorily 
fulfilled. 

That  difterences  of  opinion  would  ari^t- 
when  the  eligibility  of  different  modes  ot 
accomplishing  the  objects  of  the  bequest 
came  to  be  considered,  might  well  have  been 
anticipated,  3'et  few  probably  were  prepared 
to  expect  quite  so  great  a  diversity  as  wa- 
actually  manifested.  Still  less  could  it  havi 
been  supposed  that  occasion  would  have  been 
given  for  the  heat  and  animosity  exhibiteii 
by  assailants  of  the  Institution  at  later  stage^ 
of  the  discussion.  But  the  retreats  of  learn- 
ing unhappily  are  not  always  the  tewtpla  st- 
rena  the  poet  pictured  them.  Even  were 
worse  motives  necessarily  excluded,  there  is 
a  bigotry  in  opinions  once  advanced  and 
warmly  supported,  which  cannot  stop  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  common  charity. 
nor  always  within  those  prescribed  by  com- 
mon decency.  Zeal,  says  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  proceeded  from  a  word  into  a  thing. 
and  ripened  in  a  hot  summer  into  a  tangible 
substance.  In  this  quaint  deduction  a  pro- 
cess is  described  wliich  has  been  before  no« 
exemplified  in  the  maturing  of  an  abstrac- 
tion— a  mere  dialectic  subtlety  it  may  ha^t 
been — into  such  startling  and  tangible  reali- 
ties as  are  represented  by  the  rack  and  fag- 
got. And  though  civilization  has  softened 
the  methods  of  modern  controversy,  so  that 
men  do  not  now-a-days  burn  one  another  fo: 
opinion's  sake,  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  thf 
press  is  but  too  often  ready  to  supply  the  po- 
tential cauterv  where  the  actual  is  out  ^i 
the  question,  and  the  divine  gift  of  speedi 
is  employed  to  show  how  readily  the  seciN 
of  prejudice  might  yet  ripen  into  the  biti«- 
fruits  of  persecution.  Hence  there  i<  :  ' 
ground  of  surprise,  whatever  there  may  i* 
of  regret,  when  Wf  observe  zeal  laborint'  n 
itn  old  vocation,  though  without  its  old  w-  - 
pons.     Nor.  as   regards  the  j)urelv  intdlf- 
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tual  issues,  as  \vc  consider  theni,  suggested 
by  the  Smithsonian  bequest,  la  tbcrc  any  in- 
trinsic reason  why  they  should  be  exempt 
Irom  the  common  fate  of  other  abstract  ques- 
tions, or  fail  to  be  sometimes  debated  with 
an  asperity  of  feeling  and  language  which 
might  seem  more  in  place,  if  the  affair  con- 
rerned  not  the  interests  of  knowledge,  but 
the  bestowal  of  a  salary  or  the  advancement 
oj  a  partisan. 

These  considerations,  apart  from  the  per- 
iaanent  interest  of  the  subject,  persuade  us 
that  in  giving  an  account  of  the  disposal  of 
a  fund  held  by  the  United  States  for  so  pe- 
culiar a  purpose,  we  shall  at  once  gratify  our 
readers  and  discharge  tho  duty  of  guarding 
!hem  against  rash  and  unwarranted  impres- 
sion?. We  shall  perform  this  duty  tlie  more 
'^onscientiously  as  wc  Iiold  every  American 
itizen  to  be  invested  with  at  least  so  much 
responsibility  as  implies  an  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  the  ends  of  this  important  trust, 
ind,  though  possessed  of  quite  decided  opin- 
ions ourselves,  shall  endeavor  to  keep  in 
mind  the  excellent  aphorism  of  Voltaire  : 

'iiii  (iisrute  «  rai5c>n,  ct  qui  Hi"J|nilo  ;i  tort. 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  methodically 
mder  review,  we  propose  to  consider — (1.) 
The  purpose  of  the  testator  in  making  his 
bequest :  (2.)  The  provisions  of  Congress 
tor  carrying  it  into  effect.     These  two  heads 


and  associate  of  Wolldston  and  Cavondiuli. 
Numerou.*>  contributions  to  the  transactioufi 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  prove  that  his  skill  and  attainments 
had  received  the  highest  acknowledgment 
to  which  the  scientific  men  of  his  country 
can  aspire.  He  had  resided  much  abroad, 
being  without  family,  but  had  never  visited 
the  country  which  had  become  the  deposi- 
tary of  his  fortune  and  should  consider  it- 
self the  guardian  of  his  fame.  Never  be- 
quest of  such  an  amount  was  more  frugal  in 
words  than  that  by  which  he  wills  "  his 
whole  property  to  the  United  States  ol 
America,  to  found  at  Washington,  under 
the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an 
establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men.''  The  accep- 
tance of  so  general  a  trust  was  met  in  Con- 
gress by  some  constitutional  objections,  but 
thes«!  wcni  t)vcrruled  in  consideration  of 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  thiB  federal  leg- 
islature over  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
the  Institution  was  to  be  established.  Hav- 
ing passed  this  first  ordeal,  the  legacy  was 
formally  accepted  and  in  due  time  paid  into 
th('>  hands  of  Hon.  Richard  Rush  who  had 
been  empowered  to  receive  it.  The  amount 
realised  was  515,169  dollars,  and  was  de- 
posited in  the  United  States  treasury  the 
first  day  of  September,  1838. 

Early  th(^  following  session,  committees 

iinDtroduce  the'chicf  topics  of  controver.  "^ """  ^•^""'^  '">'*  """'"'  °f  Reprcsentativef 
.V  which  have  ariaeu.  and  a  third  may  prop-  '""^  «Pi>ointcd  for  joint  deliberation  on  the 

mode  of  carrymg  into  effect  the  purpose  ot 
the  testator.  Mr.  Robbins  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Mr.  Adams  of  Massachusetts  were  the 


erly  be  occupied  in  noticing  the  more  recent 
transactions  in  Congress  bearing  upon  the 
interests  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


I.  In  December  1835,  the  Executive  gave 
notice  to  Congress  that  a  large  sum  of  n)o- 
ney,  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  a  pri- 
vate individual  to  the  United  States  awaited 
ia  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  the  ac- 
ceptance and  disposal  of  the  American  Gov- 
iTDment.  The  testator  was  James  Smithsou 
'»f  London,  styling  himself  in  his  will,  "  son 
of  Hugh,  first  duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
Eliiabeth,  niece  of  Charles  the  proud,  duke 
01  Somerset."  He  was,  in  effect,  the  natu- 
ral son  of  the  fir&t  named  nobleman.  His 
>itc  had  been  devoted  to  science,  chietly  to 
>  hemistry,  in  which  he  had  shown  himself 
no  un\\orthy  rival,  as  he  was  thus  the  friend 


chairmen,  and  these  enlightened  men,  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  committees,  re- 
commended entirely  different  and  incom- 
patible modes  of  procedure.  In  the  Senate, 
the  former  introduced  a  plan  for  a  nattoaal 
university  c>r  institute  of  education :  in  the 
HoubO.  the  latter  advised  that  the  interest  of 
the  lund  should  be  applied  in  the  first  in» 
stance  to  provide  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory and  af\erwards  in  succession  to  special 
objects  of  like  general  and  acknowledged 
utility.  This  opposition  of  views  at  the  out- 
set may  be  supposed  to,  have  discouraged 
any  farther  attempt  at  immediate  solution, 
for  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
again  seriously  taken  up  until  1844,  wb^n 
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the  same  diversity  of  opinion  was  found  to 
exist,  complicated  however  by  still  new 
plans  for  attaininj;  the  common  object.  The 
debate  now  proceeded,  side  by  side  with  the 
still  more  exciting  one  respecting  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  showing  that  Congress  was 
at  length  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  redeem 
the  pledge  given  in  1836,  that  the  money 
should  bo  faithfully  applied  "to  found  an 
establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men."  In  the  Spring 
of  1846,  after  undergoing  many  modifica- 
tions, the  Act  organizing  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  appeared  as  it  now  stands,  and 
received  the  executive  approval  the  follow- 
ing August — ten  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  acceptance. 

In  the  meantime  the  money  had  been  lent 
to  two  of  the  Western  States,  and  when 
now  wanted,  was  found  like  many  invest- 
ments of  the  period,  not  available.  This 
gave  occasion  to  a  somewhat  facetious  mo- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams,  to  stay  far- 
ther proceedings  until  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Illinois  could  be  prevailed  on  "by 
the  use  of  suitable  means  of  moral  suasio7i 
and  no  others"  to  pay  their  bonds.  Con- 
gress, however,  decided  to  act  promptly  and 
justly.  It  recognised  the  national  responsi- 
bility for  the  original  sum,  together  with  in- 
terest for  the  time  it  had  been  unemployed. 
The  principal  was  declared  to  be  lent  to  the 
United  States'  treasury  "for  the  perpetual 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  Institution" 
from  the  income  of  the  fund,  and  the  ac- 
crued interest,  amounting  to  242.169  dollars, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  "for  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings and  for  other  current  incidental  expen- 


ses. 
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*  We  may  take  this  occasion  to  remark  that,  large  as 
was  the  legacy,  it  Boon  became  apparent  that  a  atill  lar- 
ger sum  could  be  Hsefully  employed.  The  Regents  de« 
termined  therefore,  as  no  term  for  the  completion  of  the 
building  had  been  prescribed,  to  protract  its  erection 
through  a  few  years  in  order  to  accumulate  an  additional 
sum  from  the  saving  of  the  annual  interest.  In  this  way, 
now  that  the  building  is  finished,  the  capital  is  found  to 
he  increased  by  an  amount  estimated  at  130,000  dollars. 
As  no  delay  has  been  thereby  incurred  in  the  essential 
upeiations  of  the  Institution,  a  measure  like  this  must  be 
deemed  as  judicious,  as,  in  this  age  of  rapid  financial 
disbursements  and  equally  rapid  deficiencies,  it  is  likely, 
we  apprehend,  to  be  singular.  The  gratifying  fact  was 
announced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Eng- 
lish of  Indiana  (February  27th  18^5)  that  *'  after  paying 


Diversity  of  opinion,   as  we  have  ^eer. 
with  re.spect  to  suitable  means  for  carryin: 
into  effect  the  beneficent  intentions  of  Smith- 
son,  had  marked  the  introduction  of  the  sub- 
ject into  Congress,  and  prevailed  up  <o  the 
moment  of  final  decision.     On  the  judiciou? 
solution  of  this  question  every  thing  wa> 
felt  to  depend,  yet  for  guidance  there  ap- 
peared only  the  few  plain  and  comprehen- 
sive, but  practically   indefinite  expression> 
which    have   been    quoted   from    the  will. 
With  regard  to  the  verbal  construction,  nonf 
seemed  to  doubt,  nor  until  quite  lately  have 
we  ever  known  it  questioned,  that  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  its  diffusion,  and  that  in  relation  to  col- 
lective mankind  the  former  can  mean  only 
the   addition   of  new  truths  to  the  existing 
stock,  not  as  it  might  do,  in  the  case  of  an 
individual,  the  inculcation  of  old  ones.    In 
this  latter  sense,  as  applied  to  the  whole  hu- 
man  family,    the    increase    of   knowledge 
would  still  be  only  its  diffusion,  and  the  ana* 
lytic  mind  of  the  man  of  science  must  be 
supposed  incapable  of  so  barren  a  tautology. 
''Knowledge,"  must  be  taken  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  unless  by  resorting  to 
the  testator's  personal  tastes  and  pursuits  (a 
doubtful   mode   of  exegesis)    a  preference 
might  be  established  in  favor  of  the  physi- 
cal or  natural  sciences.     Yet  these  princi- 
ples go  but  a  little  way  toward  the  determi- 
nation of  definite  instrumentalities,  and  in 
so  wide  a  field  of  speculation  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  .if  personal  preposses- 
sions sometimes  prevailed  over  a  fair  anc 
logical  construction  of  the  testamentary  lan- 
guage.    The  views  of  eminent  men  in  dil- 
ferent  parts  of   the  country,  having  been 
given  in  answer  to  a  circular  letter  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  still  farther  mul- 
tiplied the  number  of  plans :  so  that  now 
there  might  be  considered  to  be  before  Con- 
gress, in  addition  to  those  already  mentioneJ 
propositions  for  a  model   farm  or  botanic' 
garden,  annual  premiums  for  the  best  trea- 
tises on  given  subjects,  a  national  library 
lectures,  a  normal  school  or  professional  in- 
stitute, with  divers  combinations  or  modif' 


all  current  expcnset  t/iefundt  and  properijf  of  tic  i* 
tution  are  ihU  day  actually  worth  d<mbU  the  amjun: 
the  original  bequest^' 
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cations  of  these  several  modes  of  intellec- 
tual culture  and  social  improvennent. 

We  hope  to  show  in  the  sequel  that  Con- 
gress extricated  itself  from  this  embarras- 
sing profusion  of  schemes  and  suggestions 
with  satisfactory  skill  and  consistency.  In 
the  meantime,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
though  the  terms  of  the  bequest  might  be 
considered  indefinite  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
cise means  to  be  employed,  there  were  nega- 
tive tests  or  principles  of  exclusion  clearly 
dcducible  from  its  language,  which  could  not 
be  properly  neglected  in  determining  a  mode 
of  procedure.  Thus  the  distinction  to  be 
observed  between  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  is  too  well  founded  to  be  mis- 
taken or  disregarded :  indeed  the  proposi- 
tions submitted  by  so  many  men  of  clear 
insight  pointed  in  their  very  diversity  to 
this  dualism  in  the  functions  of  the  proposed 
institution,  for,  while  some  provided  for  the 


seemed  to  the  many  to  be  as  idle  and  use- 
less as  they  were  curious.  A  proposition 
relating  to  the  pendulum,  which  for  many 
years  remained  only  a  curious  theoretical 
relation,  ultimately  furnished  a  unit  for  the 
standard  measures  of  States  and  nations." 
Torricelli  weighing  the  atmosphere,  must 
have  appeared  to  the  uninstructed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  most  fruitless  of  speculations, 
yet  he  was  providing  an  instrument  which 
would  enable  the  mariner  to  predict  the  tem- 
pest and  guard  against  its  violence.  But  ex- 
amples need  not  be  multiplied  ;  an  age,  un- 
der whose  eyes  the  steam  engine  has  been 
evolved  from  the  insignificant  digester  of 
Papin,  and  the  electric  telegraph  from  the 
simple  pile  of  Volta — is  in  no  position  to 
deny  to  science  the  utility  of  her  widest  ab- 
stractions or  minutest  processes.  Even  on 
his  own  narrow  ground,  the  advocate  of  the 
practical  is  forced  to  confess  the  value  of  the 


former  purpose,  others  regarded  the  latter,  speculative,  since  it  is  certain  that  in  pro- 


^et  failing  to  embrace  both,  any  scheme, 
however  meritorious  in  itielf,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  evaded  to  that  extent  a 
complete  solution  of  the  problem.  But  what 
we  think  still  more  worthy  of  remark,  is  the 
narrow  sense  to  which  **  knowledge"  seems 
ifl  some  instances  to  have  been  restricted  ; — 
a  concession,  no  doubt  to  the  practical  lead- 
ings of  the  age,  but  only  the  more  deserving 
of  scrutiny  on  that  account. 

The  world  has  been  so  often  abused  by 
the  reveries  of  self-styled  philosophers,  that 
«t  is  no  wonder  if  it  has  come  quite  general- 
ly to  consider  scientific  inquiry  as  but  of  lit- 
tle value,  when  it  does  not  bear  the  stamp 
of  obvious  and  immediate  reference  to  some 
economic  purpose  of  life.  To  some  such 
characteristic  of  the  times  we  owe  the  fling 
in  which  a  splenetic  observer  indulged  him- 
self: *'the  world  is  an  old  woman,  who 
having  been  imposed  upon  by  counterfeit 
coin,  will  afterwards  trust  nothing  but  the 
honest  copper."  We  shall  not  adopt  the 
>arcasm,  yet  cannot  doubt  that  the  tenden- 
H',  as  regards  science  at  least,  is  alike  un- 
worthy and  injurious.  Not  that  science  need 
fear  the  assay  of  the  most  determined  utili- 
tarianism. ''  The  germs  of  the  most  valua- 
ble improvements  and  inventions  have  been 
found  and  developed  by  scientific  research, 
the  original  forms    of   which   have    often 


portion  as  any  principle  rises  by  successive 
inductions  into  a  sphere  of  wider  generali- 
zation, is  it  likely  in  the  end  to  touch  upon 
human  interests  at  more  points  and  to  enter 
with  more  efficiency  into  the  service  of  the 
useful  arts.  The  doctrine  of  equivalents  in 
this  manner  pervades  the  whole  science  of 
modern  chemistry,  with  all  its  varied  and 
beneficent  applications  to  the  uses  and  con- 
veniences of  life. 

It  is  not  on  this  ground,  probably,  that  a 
Cuvier,  a  Davy  or  a  Smithson  would  have 
chosen  to  justify  his  devotion  to  the  pursuit 
of  scientific  truth ;  yet  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  deny  to  such  considerations  the 
weight  which  properly  belongs  to  them. 
We  insist,  however,  that  even  when  this 
humbler  standard  of  appreciation  is  cm- 
ployed,  the  cultivation  of  science  in  its 
purest  and  most  comprehensive  form  would 
still  be  not  only  advisable  but  indispensable. 
But  whether  principles  or  practice,  knowl- 
edge or  its  applications,  be  the  point  imme- 
diately aimed  at,  there  can  surely  be  no 
warrant  found  in  Smithson's  will,  for  giving 
to  one  kind  of  knowledge  exclusive  prefer- 
ence  over  another*  A  model  farm  or  astro- 
nomical observatory,  an  agricultural  bureau 
or  botanic  garden,  arc  all  objects  of  unde- 
niable importance.  It  would  be  the  office  of 
each  to  collect  facts  in  some  particular  field 
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of  lesearch,  but  these  could  only  be  made 
extensively  useful  by  inductions,  which,  in 
;:5iving  tbcm  the  form  of  axioms  or  general 
principles,  would  transfer  them  to  that 
sphere  of  elementary  truth  where  all  the 
sciences  are  found  to  connect  with  and  pro- 
mote one  another.  Thus  Agriculture,  limi- 
ted as  it  lias  generally  been  to  a  few  tradi- 
tionary practices,  would,  as  is  remarked  in 
one  of  the  Smithsonian  Reports,  "  have 
forever  remained  an  empirical  art,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  the 
atomic  theory  of  chemistry  ;  and  incompar- 
ably more  is  to  be  expected  as  to  its  future 
advancement  from  the  perfection  of  the 
mic'oscope,  than  from  improvements  in  the 
ordinary  instruments  of  husbandry."  Not 
even  the  favored  objects  of  pursuit  there- 
fore, would  be  benefited  by  detaching  them 
from  that  hierarchic  circle,  which,  if  we 
may  believe  Comte  and  his  followers,  em- 
braces alike  the  sciences  of  observation  and 
those  of  development:  for  "no  rational 
study  of  social  development,"  they  tell 
us,  "is  possible  otherwise  than  by  com- 
bining sociological  speculations  with  the 
whole  of  the  doctrines  of  inorganic  philoso- 
phy." 

Wc  have  thus  endeavored   to  show  that 

some  of  the  plans  for  a  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion were  defective  through  an  inadequate 
definition  of  "'  knowledge,"  while  others, 
in  virtually  ignoring  the  copiUa  which  con- 
nects the  increase  of  knowledge  with  its 
diffusion,  satisfied  but  one  term  of  the  propo- 
sition to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  other.  Anoth- 
er | !  an  remains  to  be  noticed,  which,  no  un- 
friei.dly  criticism  leads  us  to  say,  would 
have  satisfied  neither  term,  since  it  provides 
no  direct  instrumentality  for  increasing 
knowledge  in  the  sense  of  the  will,  or  for 
diffusing  it  in  any  sense  at  all.  Yet  this 
plan,  which  regarded  the  collection  of  a  li- 
brary as  a  competent  execution  of  the  testa- 
tor's purpose,  was  pressed  with  more  earnest- 
nesp,  and  has  been  revived  with  more  perti- 
nacity than  any  other,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  passed  by  without  a  few  words  of  com- 
ment. 

Books,  in  the  well  knowm  inscription  of  the 
Ptolemaic  library,  are  called  "  the  medicine 
of  t^je  soul,"  yet  a  glance  at  any  large  col- 
lects !!  might  lead  us  to  think  the  state  of  the 


fi 


patient  precarious  at  least,  so  confused,  di 
cordant  and  even  contradictory,  are  the  ut- 
terances given  forth  by  the  doctors  of  the  in- 
tellectual dispensary.     Hobbcs,  at  any  rate 
did  not  think  very  highly  of  the    medicin. 
when  he  said,  that  *•  if  he   had  bestowed  ^.- 
much  time  on  reading,  as  other  men  of  let- 
ters, he  should  have   been  as  icrnoranl  a> 
they,"  while  Milton  terms  the  indiscriminate 
resort  to  books  for  doctrine  and  authoritv    a 
vain  foraging  for  .^traw,"  and  teaches  in  an- 
other place  that  he  "  who  read> 

lucehtsantly,  and  to  hib  reading  iirings  not 
A  mind  and  judgnicot  equal  or  superior, 
rnsettled  nnd  unccitaiu  dtill  remains. 
Deep  verfsM  in  hookp  nnd  phallow  in  himself." 


Humboldt,  as  Professor  Agassiz  informs  u?. 
never  owned  a  book,  "  being  too  poor."  \\\ 
once  said,  'to  secure  a  copy  of  his  own 
works,"  and  having  constantly  distributed  t 
needy  students  those  which  other  scienlit.t 
men  had  presented  to  himself. 

Yet  we  are  ourselves  devoted  love^^  -'i 
books,  and  despitecf  Hobbes,  should  fear  no 
infection  of  "learned  ignorance"  from  th* 
presence  of  a  Bodleian  or  Ambrosian  in  the 
City  of  Washington.  Wc  hope,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Congress  may  some  day  find  i: 
within  the  scope  of  its  constitutional  power- 
and  obligations  to  provide,  as  Mr.  Choatc 
say*:,  that  "the  50^/  of  this  country  may  eat 
as  good  food  and  as  much  of  it  as  the  soul 
of  Europe."  But  the  present  is  a  question 
of  fair  construction,  not  expediency :  anc 
when  it  is  asked  whether  by  an  establish- 
ment for  the  increase  and  dififusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  men,  Smithson  meant  a  Library, 
or  whether  that  form  of  words  could  without 
perversion  be  used  to  designate  a  vast  col- 
lection of  books — ingenien  librorum  supeikc- 
tilem — we  arc  forced  to  avow  that,  in  our 
opinion,  there  can  be  for  the  candid  nun-, 
only  a  decided  answer  in  the  negative. 

We  have  been  told  indeed,  that  "  Congr<:>- 
is  not  amenable  to  any  authority  upon  eait!.. 
except  their  own  constituency,  for  the  inter- 
pretation they  put  upon  the  will."  For  tiit 
present,  however,  we  must  assume  on  beha'i 
of  that  eminent  body  of  citizens,  that  thr\ 
hold  themselves  amenable  to  reason,  ain- 
shall  defer  to  another  place  the  task  of  sho^.  - 
ing  with  what  degree  of  success  tJiey  acqii- 
ted  themselves  in  the  present  instance.    lu 
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the  meantime  we  may  remark  that  the  office 
^r  books  is  something  very  different  from  en- 
larjring  knowledge  by  adding  new  stores  to 
the  existing  sum  of  cognitions.  Their  true 
relation  to  progress  is  determined  by  the 
ron?i(] oration  that  *'  all  science  has  for  its  ob- 
I'ct  prediction,  in  contradistinction  to  simple 
•  rudition  which  relates  only  to  events  that 
!uve  been  accomplished."  The  habits  of 
;'iind  which  an  addiction   to  books  is  apt  to 

jperinduce  are  in  many  respects  opposed  to 
tl.HLMvhich  arc  formed  and  strengthened  by 
'::"  exercise  of  the  inductive  faculties  :  and 
'i-rice  the  general  sentiment  which  attrib- 
j'e-  something  of  incapacity  for  orij^inal 
thought  to  those  who^o  minds  are  trained  in 
'':e  t-i-k  or  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  learn- 
i  :4-  Authority,  which  i^  the  tutelary  genius 

l  the  Library,  has  in  truth  often  arrested 
''i^'  proirress  of  scientific  exploration,  raising 

irricrs  which  only  the  undisciplined  force 

.  >orne  intrepid  thinker  has  availed  to  over- 
•hrow.  Yet  the  function  of  books,  properly 
understood,  though  indirect  and  secondary, 
^  of  undeniable  importance  even  with  ref- 
•rence  to  the  augmentation  of  knowledge. 
Thev  define  its  boundaries  if  thcvdo  not  ex- 
•'•::;•  thom,  and  enable  the  inquirer  to  ascer- 

-a  the  exact  position  in   whicli   he  .-tands 

•  ith  regard  to  what  has  been  done  and  what 
Cinains  to  be  done.  Honco  a  Librarv  should 
'nd  a  place  in  any  institution  for  increasing 
''n'jwlediTO,  though  it  can  be   no  substitute 

•  ^r  fnoro  direct  instrumentalities.  It  is  bring- 
'■■z  to^ethor  tlic  sum  of  human  experiences 
-r  reference  or  verification,  but  the  same 
I'tivc  and  indeptMident  efforts  are  always  to 
■"  had  recourse  to,  for  opening  new  fieUN  or 

'-duiiii^  now  powr*rs  to  the  serviro  of  man- 

V.".t!i  ift^drd  to  tlu*  dilt'u>loii  of  knuV\U*d*i;(' 

•'  r:iv(.  seems   still  plainer  ;   and   here,  we 

'■■irik  the  languaire  of  Mr.  Ciioali*  in  oppos- 

'.:  tlu- conversion  of  the  fund   Ut  purpo'^es 

■   ''ducation.  might    hr   appliml   with   equal 

'-•■'  to  the  e^tabli^^hment  of  n  librarv.       '  It 


shrine  could  of  course  be  only  the  privilege 
of  a  few,  *'  but  for  any  purpose  of  wide  util- 
ity the  library  would  be  no  more  felt  than 
so  much  sunshine  on  the  poles."  The  truth 
is,  the  world  will  not  meet  even  its  benefac- 
tors half  way — it  will  not  spare  them  the 
trouble  of  a  thorough,  honest  and  systematic 
search  for  opportunities  of  doing  good.  The 
daily  press  must  lay  its  contribution  at  e  *ry 
man's  door  before  it  can  aspire  to  be  a  moral 
or  social  power ;  and  what  the  press  is  with 
respect  to  the  general  business  of  life,  that 
in  its  office  of  diffusing  knowledge,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  mu«t  be  with  respect 
to  the  special  interests  of  science.  The  pas- 
sive or  permissive  facilities  of  a  library  may 
enable  ingeniou'^  men  to  give,  from  time  to 
time,  their  lucubrations  to  the  world,  but  such 
a  resource  seems  altogether  too  precarious  to 
enter  largely  into  any  scheme  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  that  on  system,  which 
such  volunteers  would  onlvdo  from  occasion- 
al  impulse. 

The  fact  that  w^j  groat  library  exists  in  *'«is 
countrv  which  can  rival  the  immense  collec- 
tions  of  the  old  world,  seems  to  have  beei 
regarded  by  many  as  at  once  a  reproach  and 
misfortune.  It  has  been  much  deplored  that 
no  s\ich  work  a'^  Gibbon's  (which  affords  the 
favorite  illustration)  could  have  been  writ- 
ten here;  but  this  grief  might  be  mitigated, 
we  lliliik,  by  the  reflection  that,  even  for 
ends  of  erudition,  the  stores  of  the  world 
are  within  easier  le.ich  now  to  the  American 
scholar  than  thev  ueie  in  his  own  day  to  the 
historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  This  verv 
Smithsonian  In-titution  of  which  we  are 
writing  i*^  to  perform  no  ineliicient  j)art.  as 
we  may  hereafter  show,  in  throwing  open  to 
common  u«e  the  darkest  and  du'^tiest  reces.-^- 
es  in  which  learning  iui^  ever  hid  itself.  But 
as  the  sj)ecial  want  here  spoken  of  is  not 
likely  1<»  l><*  soon  supplied,  we  sliall  (juote  a 
pa-sa^T  on  the  value  of  great  libraries  whicli 
ouirht  to  be  coii-oiatorv  under  the  deflciencv. 


,    ,      ,,  ,  .  ,.    .and  the  inure  >o,  a^  proceeding  jroni  an  aii- 

'  Uj  fi.irulv  appear  to  he  :in  in'-truincntah-    ,,      ..        ,  •   ,  .  i  *    ^     c  i      • 

*  V  .         ,.  .       thonty  winch  cannot  bv,  Mi>pecte(i  o(  haMii"- 

\  «'otnini:  u]»  to  tlic  ^onurou^  promise  of   m- 1  ,.       '        ,  ,       ,  \  -  \     a         »  i      "^ 

idi-purat^cd  an   ;i<l\  afitaL^c  winch   it  couhl  not 


q»  lo  u\i'  ^onorou^  p 
■  '"J^mirand  dillii'^in:^knowledfj;eatMong  men. 
\V:<i  would  the  itadvr^i  be  '      Who  could  af-  , 
•' tv,  '  onie  all  lilt*  was  to  Wa  «hin«i;tori  from  '      "The  -.iiuiik'  t  -v^t.-n.-   i>f  pnllt  \    \\\A  mo- 
-'  '^''"th    We^^t  and  .\oith  tu  h-^ifi  ':  '     Anralitv  h.r»«*  tlouii«hc-d  in  cciuntrie    v.h«'if  no 


'-  |'ca.-,i\j'    and    lediou-    pilirriniaLTc    to    the 'libraries  had  been  formed.  Indeed  we  mi^hl 
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almost  say  that  in  a  great  many  cases,  col- 
lection? of  books  have  been  resorted  to,  not 
as  the  complement,  but  as  the  supplement  of 
wisdom ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  mo- 
tives may  induce  monarchs  to  form  stupen- 
dous heaps  of  volumes  as  of  other  things. 
If  books  were  wisdom,  Asia  Minor  would 
have  been  more  civilized  than  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  Pergamus  would  not  have  found 
a  rival  even  in  Athens  :  Rome,  under  Julius 
Cjcsar  and  Augustus,  would  have  been  wiser 
and  more  moral  than  in  the  days  of  Numa, 
Fabius  and  Regulus.  /The  city  which  con- 
tained the  most  renowned  library  of  antiqui- 
ty was  not  either  the  best  or  wisest  of  those 
times ;  for  we  find  from  Quinctilian  that 
Alexandrian  voluptuousness  was  proverbial ; 
and  one  of  the  Ptolemies  in  particular,  treat- 
ed its  inhabitants  in  a  manner  which  no  ty- 
rant could  have  done  with  impunity,  if  their 
wisdom  had  been  proportioned  to  their 
700,000  volumes. 

*'  One  of  the  great  benefits  which  men 
have  derived  from  libraries  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  many  precious  documents  through 
ages  inimical  to  intellectual  progress.  In 
this  point  of  view,  monastic  institutions  claim 
a  large  portion  of  our  gratitude ;  and  we 
must  even  extend  our  thanks  to  some  of  the 
most  detestable  sovereigns  that  4iave  ever 
disgraced  human  nature.  But  what  in  one 
state  of  society  is  invaluable,  may  at  anoth- 
er be  worthless  ;  and  the  progress  which  the 
world  has  made  within  a  very  few  centuries 

mi 

has  considerably  reducdd  the  estimation 
which  is  due  to  such  establishments.  We 
will  say  more.  Such  is  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge at  this  day  in  Europe,  that  we  should 
be  inclined  to  suspect  the  nations  which 
make  the  greatest  parade  of  their  libraries 
and  collections  of  volumes,  not  to  be  those 
which  have  the  most  contributed  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  principal  event  which  destroyed 
the  value  of  great  public  libraries  was  thai? 
which  multiplied  their  contents,  and  opened 
the  possession  of  what  was  valuable  in  them 
to  a  greater  number  of  jicrsons.  Hy  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  the  destruction  of  knowl- 
edge became  less  probable  :  imd  the  means  I 
of  literary  re>(:arehes  were  tliffuscd  aniong 
t  la<s("^  of  men.  v.ho  never  Ltfure  aspired  to 
>uch  occupation^.  The  two  ^reat  ends  uf 
ilie«c  store-lion-o  of  instriu'lion  was  tljert*- 


fore  more  than  answered  by  the  new  pro 
cess." — Edinburgh  Review,  Jfovember  1820. 


II. — The  topics  which  we  have  been  di- 
cussing  must  not  be  supposed  to  have  Io^t 
their  interest  when  Congress  had  once  de- 
cided on  the  form  which  the  Institution 
should  receive  :  they  will  be  found,  on  thi 
contrary,  scarcely  less  important  and  deci- 
sive as  principles  of  action  under  the  law 
than  as  principles  of  construction  in  regan! 
to  the  will.  The  act  being  declared  to  be 
"  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  trust  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  liberal  and  enligl.'v 
ened  donor,"  makes  the  purpose  of  the  tes- 
tator the  measure  for  all  apportionmeut> 
among  the  objects  specitied  by  law  a:J  \i*-i' 
as  the  guide  to  a  proper  exercise  of  all  dch  ■ 
gated  or  discretionary  powers.  The  follow- 
ing  precis  will  give  a  sufficient  view  of  thf 
material  enactments  of  the  Statute. 

1.  "An  establishment  for  the  increase  aaJ 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men"  is  fir-: 
constituted  ;  to  consist  of  the  President  a.^fi 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  of  iis 
Secretaries  or  heads  of  departments,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  thi 
Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  May- 
or of  Washington,  and  such  other  peraoa.^c- 
they  may  elect  honorary  members ;  will 
perpetual  succession,  &.c. 

•2.  A  Board  of  Regents  is  established  w 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Institution ;  the 
Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Mayor 
of  the  city,  three  members  of  the  Senate 
and  three  of  the  House  of  Representative?, 
with  six  other  persons  appointed  by  joint 
resolution,  no  two  of  whom  shall  be  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  State,  compose  the  Board. 
It  is  made  their  duty  to  direct  the  applica- 
tion of  the  income,  and  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress at  each  se.ssion  a  report  of  the  opera- 
tions, expenditures  and  condition  of  the  i:.- 
stitution. 

.3.  The  Hoard  it.  reijuired   to  cliicl  a  ?ui'.-- 
hie  person  as  Secretary  of  tJie  luslituu- . 
who.  among  other  duties,  >hall  take  cbarj 
of  the   building  and   properly,  and  likcw*- 
act  as  libiarian  and  keeper  of  the  mu»ou: 
He  i.>  authorized  to  enjplov  a.s^i^tant-  unu. 
madt*  liable,  with  such  ;t<t*i^tants  turti*'- 
by  the  J^Jarc^   whenexr;.  in  thtir  jud*''. 
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the  interests  of  the  Institution  require  any 
of  its  officers  to  be  changed. 

So  far,  the  personnel  of  the  Institution. 
We  cannot  avoid  remarking  that,  although 
the  official  dignity  and  personal  eminence  of 
such  functionaries  would  be  only  in  just  pro- 
portion to  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  tes- 
tator, they  would  appear  almost  ludicrously 
disproportionate  to  any  purposes  having  in 
view  merely  the  conservation  of  property, 
whether  in  buildings  or  books.  The  crea- 
tion, more  especially,  of  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment, distinct  from  the  usual  managery, 
assimilates  it  unmistakeably  to  those  collegiate 
or  governmental  foundations  in  which,  how- 
ever strict  the  accountability  for  the  details 
of  management,  a  capacity  for  adopting  their 
course  to  unforseen  conditions,  and  a  discre- 
tion regulated  by  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
trust,  are  incidents  necessarily  resulting  from 
the  importance,  variety  and  extent  of  their 
duties. 

4.  The  act  directs  that  the  Regents  shall 
cause  to  be  erected  a  suitable  building,  of 
suiEcient  size  for  the  reception  and  arrange- 
ment, upon  a  liberal  scale,  of  objects  of  nat- 
ural history,  including  a  geological  and  min- 
eralogical  cabinet ;  also  a  chemical  labora- 
tory, a  library,  a  gallery  of  art  and  the  nec- 
essary lecture  rooms. 

5.  And  finally,  it  is  enacted  that  ''  of  any 
moneys  which  have  accrued,  or  shall  here- 
after accrue,  as  interest  upon  the  Smithso- 
nian fund,  not  appropriated  in  the  act,  or 
required  for  the  purposes  therein  provided, 
the  managers  are  authorized  to  make  such 
disposal  as  they  shall  deem  best  suited  for 
the  promotion  of  the  purpose  of  the  testator, 
anything  contained  in  the  act  to  the  c<Hitrary 
notwithstanding." 

The  enumeration  of  objects  or  instrmen- 
talities  specifically  provided  by  Congress,  ob- 
serves in  the  above  summary,  the  words  and 
order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
act.  A  library  is  not  first,  nor  is  it  marked 
by  any  note  of  favor  or  pre-eminence.  But 
in  a  subsequent  section,  with  which  it  has 
no  apparent  connection,  a  clause  is  introduc- 
ed requiring  the  Regents  to  appropriate  a 
^ym '' not  exceeding  an  average  of  twenty, 
five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
grodttal  formation  of  a  library,  to  be  com- 
posed of  valuable  works  pertaining  to  all  de- 
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partments  of  human  knowledge."  On  this 
text,  the  partisans  of  a  library  have  always 
rallied,  contending  that  it  reinstates  their  fa- 
vorite project  in  its  fullest  proportions,  though 
it  must  reduce  every  other  interest,  scientifi- 
ic  or  artistic,  to  little  more  than  '*  a  beggarly 
account  of  empty  boxes." 

If  the  clause  thus  loosely  introduced, 
could  be  made  to  bear  this  meaning,  it  would 
indeed  be  subversive  of  every  other  specific 
provision  in  the  Bill.  In  order  to  account 
for  so  remarkable  a  legislative  bevue,  (for  it 
would  be  nothing  less)  we  should  be  forced 
to  recur  to  the  untiring  efforts  made  by  the 
advocates  of  ''  the  library  plan,\'  up  to  the 
last  moment.  Nor  could  we  possibly  leave 
out  of  account  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  Rufus  Choate  in  the  Senate,  January 
8th.  1845,  since  the  Boston  reviewer  as- 
sures us,  that  ''it  will,  in  future  times,  ren- 
der more  memorable  the  day  on  which  it 
was  delivered,  than  that  gallant  military 
achievement  of  which  it  is  the  anniversary!" 
This  is  a  remarkable  prediction  at  any  rate, 
and  likely,  we  should  think,  to  reverse  for 
its  author  the  usual  fate  of  prophets,  bring- 
ing him  honor  possibly  at  home — but  no 
where  else.  We  cannot,  however,  allow 
even  vaticination  to  interfere  with  our  sense 
of  right,  and  must  therefore  request  the 
reader  to  observe  the  phrases  which  we  have 
emphasized  in  our  transcript  of  the  above 
clause.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  them, 
he  will  find  that  the  expression  is  simply 
restrictive,  and  that  though  the  expenditure 
cannot  be  more,  nothing  forbids  it  should  be 
less.  How  much  less,  can  of  course  only 
be  determined  by  circumstances,  clearly 
within  the  competency  of  the  Board  to  esti- 
mate. Of  these,  none  can  be  more  obvious 
or  exigent  than  the  claims  of  the  co-ordi- 
nate objects  prescribed  by  law — except,  in- 
deed, self-preservation.  Yet  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  thing  like  five-sixths  of  the  in- 
come to  a  library,  would  not  only  expunge 
from  the  scheme  every  thing  elsewhere  de- 
termined on — ^cabinet,  laboratory,  gallery 
and  lectures,  all  vanishing  before  the  ambush 
of  this  indefinite  provision — but  it  would  in 
reality  leave  the  Institution  without  the 
means  of  continuing  its  own  economic  exis- 
tence. The  conclusion  then  at  which  we 
arrive  is  tliis,  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
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ference  from  this  limitary  clause  which 
would  make  the  expenditure  for  a  library 
exhaustive  or  nearly  so,  the  rule  holds  good 
in  this  instance,  which  is  understood  to  pre- 
vail in  all  cases  where  discretionary  powers 
of  appointment  or  appropriation  among  sev- 
eral objects  have  been  conferred;  the  per- 
formance must  not  in  any  case  be  illusory^ 
but  ahall  be  regulated  nevertheless  by  the 
soun^  and  independent  judgment  of  those 
to  whom  the  distribution  is  entrusted.  And 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"  gradual  ;'*  for  nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that,  where  there  is  responsibility  for  the 
gradual  accomplishment  of  a  purpose,  there 
must  be  entire  control  over  every  interme- 
diate step ;  and  where  several  purposes  are 
to  be  simultaneously  advanced,  a  power  of 
^  discriminating  amongst  them  according  to 
the  urgency  and  opportunities  of  each. 
Again,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  word 
**  valuable"  has  been  introduced  inadver- 
tently, or  that,  in  an  Act  of  Congress,  it  is 
ever  permissible  to  interpret  it  in  a  biblio- 
maniacal  sense.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  Congress,  with  its  practical  leanings, 
ever  meant  to  designate  by  that  epithet,  an 
unwieldy  collection  of  books,  which,  like 
some  vast  limlms,  must  always  contain  an 
immense  proportion  of  what  the  world  has 
proved  itself  willing  to  lose  by  hurrying  to 
forget.  The  expenditure  of  25,000  dollars 
annually  would  soon  bring  to  an  end  the  la- 
bors of  any  collector  who  should  admit  only 
what  is  really  valuable  to  his  shelves.  Nor 
should  we  require  him  to  be  "a  strict  con- 
structionist;'* we  would  allow  him  any  lati- 
tude short  of  the  helluosity  of  a  D' Israeli  or 
a  Parr. 

The  reader  would  be  led  very  far  astray 
however,  who  should  infer  from  anything  we 
have  said,  that  the  Regents  had  in  any  man- 
ner neglected  the  admitted  intent  of  Con- 
gress, in  behalf  of  a  library.  We  have  it  in 
our  power  to  say,  that  they  have  already 
founded  one,  which  would  of  itself  give 
character  to  any  institution,  and  which  of- 
fers much  that,  without  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  the  Smithsonian,  could  never  prob- 
ably have  formed  a  portion  of  any  American 
collection.  It  is  thus  becoming  what  en- 
lightened minds  could  have  most  wished, 
the  complement  rather  than   duplicate  of 


other  public  libraries,  while  its  shelves  are 
daily  receiving  accessions  which  attest  the 
fidelity  of  the  Board,  at  once  to  the  behests 
of  Congress^  and  to  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can science  and  letters.  Character,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  is  the  indication  to 
which  we  look  in  the  beginnings  of  such  an 
enterprise,  and  books,  more  than  most  things, 
are  to  be  estimated  non  nutnero  sed  pondert. 
Twenty  thousand  volumes  therefore,  collec- 
ted with  an  intelligent  purpose  may  well  sur- 
pass, by  any  just  criterion  of  value,  200,000 
swept  together,  with  little  regard  to  any  pur- 
pose but  rapid  accumulation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  learn,  that  from 
its  connections  with  the  learned  men  and 
associations  of  other  countries,  and  the  title 
which  it  has  established  to  their  interest  and 
confidence,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  oc- 
cupies already  a  position  of  unrivalled  ad- 
vantage for  the  transmission  of  knowledge, 
and  is  thus  fulfilling  one  of  its  highest  in- 
tentions, by  placing  the  literary  stores  of 
each  country  at  the  command  of  every 
other. 

The  Reports  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  other  departments 
specified  by  the  Act — particularly  those  of 
natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  geology, 
under  the  immediate  superintendance  of 
Professor  fiaird.  Thus,  the  Institution  is 
said  to  possess  **  one  of  the  best  general 
collections  of  specimens  of  North  Ameri- 
can natural  history  in  the  country    *    *    * 

*  '^  it  has  been  the  work  of  but  three 
years  to  raise  this  collection  from  nothing, 
to  the  front  rank  among  American  cabinets, 
exceeding  all  perhaps  in  the  number  of 
new  species  first  brought  to  light  within  its 
limits.  Nor  has  effort  been  confined  mere- 
ly to  the  acquisition  of  specimens,  but  to 
their  concentration  in  mass,  so  as  to  supply 
all  working  naturalists  with  the  materials  of 
nesearch.  Applications  for  such  assistance 
are  constantly  being  received,  and  always 
met  with  all  possible  promptness ;  so  that 
scarcely  any  natural  history,  monograph  or 
memoir  of  any  extent  has  been  published  in 
this  country  within  a  year  or  two  which  has 
not  been  indebted  in  this  way  to  the  Insti- 
tution. From  the  care,  too,  taken  to  keep 
separate  all  the  localities,  however  near  to- 
gither,  of  any  species,  the  cdlledion  afibrii^ 
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information  in  reference  to  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  species  of  the  very  high- 
est value."  Eighth  annual  Report,  p.  53. — 
"  The  gallery  of  art,"  which  has  least  rela- 
tion to  the  ends  of  the  bequest,  must  also 
submit  to  the  law  of  greatest  retardation — 
for  so  mostly,  we  may  say  unattainable,  are 
the  rarer  productions  of  genius  in  this  walk, 
that  cwr  countrymen  must  find  consolation, 
like  ^be  Roman  poet,  in  a  proud  acknowl- 
edgment of  an  unavoidable  deficiency  ; 

Excuiknt  alii  spirantia  mollias  sra, — 

•To  re^re  imperio  populoji,  Romana.  ineiuento. 

The  mptive  of  Congress,  however,  in  es- 
tablishing "this  department,  was  doubtless, 
not  tlie  gratification  of  a  luxurious  taste,  but 
the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  design  by  the 
collection  of  specimens  or  series  illustrative 
of  their  past  and  present  condition,  and  of 
the  principles  by  which  their  farther  devel- 
opment should  be  guided.  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  acquisitions  already  made,  chiefly 
of  engravings,  are  well  entitled  to  notice  ; 
among  them,  by  way  of  instance,  being  the 
magnificent  work  of  Lepsius  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Egypt,  presented  by  the  King  of 
Prussia — a  donation  made,  we  believe,  to  no 
other  institution  of  the  country,  and  due  to 
the  appreciation  abroad  of  the  Smithsonian 
system  of  exchanges  and  publications.  Of 
the  remaining  function  prescribed  by  the 
Act,  we  need  only  say,  that,  to  all  who  make 
Washington  their  sojourn  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress,  the  lectures  afford  a  resource 
of  great  interest,  while  they  furnish  to  the 
representatives  of  science  and  literature 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  opportuni- 
ties of  beneficial  intercourse  with  one  anoth- 
er and  with  the  national  authorities. 

The  reader,  who  has  glanced  at  these 
several  specialities,  will  feel,  if  we  mistake 
not,  that  much  was  yet  wanting  to  fulfil  the 
intentions  of  the  donor,  and  that  resources 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  reside  in  the 
living  organization  of  the  Institution  for  sup- 
plying the  defect.  We  must  now,  therefore, 
recal  to  his  attention  the  section  of  the  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  Regents  to  dispose  of 
"  moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated"  in 
^uch  manner  as  they  may  deem  promotive 
of  the  general  purpose  of  the  trust.  But 
what  if  the  law-giver  have  taken  care  by 


previous  provisions  that  no  unappropriated 
moneys  shall  remain  ?  for  to  that  issue  the 
question  is  brought  by  those  who  insist  that 
the  whole  virtue  of  the  Act  was  exhausted 
in  providing  boeks,  specimens  and  other  lo- 
cal apparatus — objects,  which  seem  to  bear 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  that  the  scaffolding 
does  to  the  building,  and  which,  however 
suitable  as  a  preparation  for  the  work,*could 
not  fail  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  most 
lame  and  impotent  performance  of  it.  For, 
books  acquire  no  ney  faculty  of  usefulness 
by  being  transferred  from  Leipsic  to  Wash- 
ington ;  the  museum  is  but  a  vulgar  show, 
if  no  key  unlock  the  generalizations  with 
which  it  is  pregnant :  lecture-rooms  had  as 
well  been  dormitories,  unless  authority  can 
be  found  for  supplying  lectures.  The  exis-  « 
tence  of  such  things  in  connection  with  a 
scheme  for  benefiting  mankind,  implies  not 
casual,  but  systematic  use  and  effort, — pub- 
lications, researches,  lectures ;  and  the 
broadest  construction  of  the  section  in  ques- 
tion claims  no  more  latitude  of  discretion 
for  the  Regents  than  results  from  the  nature 
of  the  objects  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
statute. 

So  little  hesitation  did  the  Regents  feel  in 
giving  this  extent  to  their  powert:,  that  it 
was  one  of  their  earliest  acts  to  organize  a 
"plan  of  active  operations,"  which  ha> 
since  been  steadily  pursued,  and  which  has 
already  won  for  the  Institution  a  high  place 
amons:  the  most  efficient  ministries  of  the 
scientific  world.  In  conformity  with  the 
language  of  the  founder,  tliis  plan  directs 
its  efforts  both  to  the  increase  and  the  diflli- 
sion  of  knowledge — to  its  increase,  by 
prompting,  aiding  and  directing  the  investi- 
gations of  original  inquirers  wherever  found — 
to  its  diffusion,  by  means  of  publications, 
periodical  and  occasional,  and  by  a  system 
of  literary  exchanges  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
gives  to  "knowledge"  no  stinted,  partial  or 
technical  meaning — none  which  need  excite 
a  jealousy  of  its  being  "confounded  wi<h 
science'*  in  the  limited  teiite,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  literature,  history,  antiquities,  lan- 
guage or  bibliography ;  none  which  need 
imply  an  engrossing  pursuit  of  abstract  truth 
to  the  neglect  of  the  homelier  interests  and 
practical  pursuits  of  men.    It  ij  a  plan  which 
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may  be  as  readily  accommodated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  artisan  in  the  humblest  processes 
of  his  calling,  as  to  that  of  the  astronomer 
in  computing  the  perturbations  of  Uranus 
''in  his  path  among  the  stars/'  Such  a 
design,  so  comprehensive  and  in  many  res- 
pects so  original,  might  well  have  justified 
apprehension  at  the  outset,  that  there  would 
be  found  to  exist  a  fatal  disproportion  be- 
tween its  means  and  objects ;  nor,  indeed 
could  anything  but  the  most  vigilant  econo- 
my of  resources  and  entire  concentration  of 
purpose  have  maintained  a  balance  between 
them.  At  this  day,  however,  the  Institution 
stands  a  fixed  and  incontestable  success,  ap- 
proved by  services  in  behalf  of  knowledge 
to  which  it  may  well  challenge  the  attention 
of  the  world,  and  sustained  by  the  nearly 
unanimous  attestation  of  enlightened  minds 
in  our  own  and  every  other  civilized  coun- 
try. There  needs  for  the  future  but  the 
same  steadfastness  of  purpose  on  the  part 
its  managers,  and  a  discreet  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  to  insure  it  a  degree 
of  development,  whose  benefit  to  science, 
and,  through  science,  to  men,  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  over-rate.  At  the  same  time  (a 
consideration  which  will  not  be  indifferent  to 
generous  minds)  it  must  win  for  the  bene- 
faction of  Smithson  a  world-wide  acknowl- 
edgement which  no  other  means  could  have 
secured,  causing  his  name  truly  *'  to  live  in 
the  memory  of  men,  when,"  in  his  own 
language,  "  the  titles  of  the  Northumber- 
lands  and  Percies  are  extinct  or  forgotten.'' 

It  far  exceeds  of  course  any  limits  which 
we  can  propose  to  ourselves  to  give  the 
merest  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  advancement 
of  its  great  objects.  For  this  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  very  able  reports 
which  have  been  submitted  yearly  to  Con- 
gress. Two  branches  of  it^  active  labors, 
however,  tempts  us  to  a  distinct  notice,  not 
less  on  account  of  their  indirect  than  imme- 
diate  benefits. 

Publication,  we  have  seen,  is  relied  on  as 
a  prominent  means  of  accomplishing  the 
ends  of  the  Institution.  With  this  view,  in 
addition  to  reports  and  occasional  memoirs, 
a  series  of  quarto  volumes  has  been  sent 
forth,  and  is  to  be  continued  from  time  to 
time,  containing  original  papers  and  evea, 


whole  treatises  in  all  departments  of  useful 
research.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge: 
They  are  widely  and  freely  distributed  to  the 
learned  societies  and  libraries  of  the  world, 
and  their  effect  has  been  to  bring  in  retani 
to  the  library  of  the  Institution,  a  body  of 
scientific  literature,  unrivalled  in  this  coun- 
try, and  not  surpassed  probably  by  the  larg- 
est collections  of  the  kind  in  £urope.  By 
no  other  mode  could  so  extensive  a  series  of 
the  transactions  and  publications  of  scientific 
associations  have  been  procured.  "  Thus/' 
as  is  observed  by  an  intelligent  writer,  "the 
money  bestowed  upon  the  publication  of  the 
Smithsonian  contributions  has  served  a  two- 
fold purpose.  It  has  brought  into  the  library 
precisely  the  class  of  books  most  needed, 
which,  if  to  be  purchased  at  all,  could  not 
have  been  bought  with  thrice  the  amount; 
and  all  this  in  addition  to  disseminating 
throughout  the  world  the  results  of  the  pa- 
tient thought  and  toilsome  investigation  of 
men  who  have  labored  for  truth  and  for  man- 
kind, and  who  ask  for  no  reward  excepting 
that  the  product  of  their  intellectual  toil  be 
given  freely  to  the  world.  Go  to  the  farth- 
est boundaries  of  civilization,  and  if  leara- 
ing  be  there  respected  or  science  reverenced, 
you  will  find  there  the  Smithsonian  Contri- 
butions to  Knowledge.  Wherever  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  a  public  library  exists  num- 
bering ten  thousand  volumes,  there  are  the 
Smithsonian  books.  From  Norway  to  Ben- 
gal, from  Cairo  to  Brazil,  in  every  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  globe ;  there  they  are,  stim- 
ulating and  encouraging  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men." 

"A  subsidiary  feature  of  the  Institution 
which  has  been  productive  of  singularly  be- 
neficial results,  is  its  system  of  general  in- 
ternational scientific  and  literary  exchange. 
In  connection  with  the  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  of  its  own  publications  and  the 
reception  of  the  works  returned  in  exchange, 
it  ofifered  to  render  such  service  as  it  could, 
in  forwarding  or  receiving  books  from  or  to 
any  society  or  incorporated  institution  of 
learning.  The  Royal  Society  of  England 
has  entered  into  co-operation,  and  by  special 
order  of  the  American  and  British  authori- 
ties, these  parcels  are  addressed  to  the  col- 
lectors of  customs  and  admitted  into  the  tvc 
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countries  dutyfree.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution thus  becomes,  at  extremely  small  ad- 
ditional expense,  a  gratuitous  agent  for  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  packages  of  books 
from  or  to  learned  institutions  in  any  quarter 
of  the  world.  The  labors  of  students  in  dif- 
ferent nations  are  thus  made  serviceable  to 
all— the  old  and  the  new  world  are  brought 
into  closer  intellectual  relations  than  before 
seemed  possible,  and  a  great  step  has  thus 
been  taken  toward  bringing  the  active  intel- 
lects of  widely  distant  regions  into  a  com- 
mm  and  intimate  brotherhood." 

We  should  not  feel  justified  in  closing  our 
remarks  on  the  *'  active  operations'*  of  the 
Institution    without   adverting   to  the   part 
which  has  been  done  by  the  distinguished 
secretary,  Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  as  well  in  the 
preliminary  measures  of  organization,  as  in 
every  subsequent  step  necessary  to  carry  in- 
to successful  effect  the  designs  of  the  Re- 
gents.   The  law  has  devolved  on  this  officer 
:he  care  of  the  building  and  property  ;  and, 
while  this  alone  would  exact  great  vigilance 
and  application,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
be  is  charged  likewise  with  the  voluminous 
correspondence  of  the  Institution,  with  the 
consideration  of  all  scientific  and  other  claims 
upon  its  notice,  the  preparation  of  reports  to 
the  Regents  and  to  Congress,  the  oversight 
of  pubHcations  and  purchases,  the  scrutiny 
of  accounts,  and  many  minute  yet  not  unim- 
portant details  of  daily  recurrence — ^forming 
together  an  amount  of  labor  and  responsibil- 
ity which  no  superficial  observer  can  prop- 
erly appreciate.     All  this,  however,  he  has 
encountered  not  only  faithfully  but  success- 
fully, and  is  entitled  accordingly  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  honors  which  he  had  pre- 
viously earned  by  researches  *' pursued,'*  as 
ihe  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  remark,  "  with  such  credit  to  him- 
self and  to  the  scientific  character  of  the 
country."     When  we  add  that  these  abun- 
(lant  labors  and  this  eminent  meiit  have  not 
exempted  him   from  misrepresentation  and 
obloquy,  we  only  testify  that  his  lot  has  been 
that  of  many  who  have  devoted  high  attain- 
ments to  the  service  of  mankind ;  nor  is  it 
permitted  us  to  forget  that  such  wounds  have 
^^een  often  inflicted  on  science  in  the  house 
^^f  its  friends.      A  Flamstccd,  recalled  from 
the  sublime  contemplations  which  had  en- 


grossed his  life,  to  waste  its  remnant  in  un- 
availing appeals  to  the  justice  of  scientific 
associates  ;  a  Young,  arrested  in  a  career  of 
public  and  philosophic  usefulness,  and  hunt- 
ed to  the  grave  by  the  persecutions  of  un- 
scrupulous rivals,  are  but  examples  from  one 
of  the  most  painful  chapters  in  the  history  of 
human  infirmity.  As  for  that  lower  grade  of 
assailants,  such  as  abound  everywhere,  who 
look  upon  a  public  fund,  no  matter  to  what 
purpose  devoted,  as  a  legitimate  object  for 
sordid  competition,  we  could  well  afford  to 
pass  them  in  silence  were  it  not  that  their 
efforts  seem  calculated  to  produce  an  im- 
pression that  "  even  now,*'  as  an  eloquent 
Senator  expressed  himself,  '^when  the  beams 
of  light  and  knowledge  which  arc  to  flow 
from  Smithson's  bequest  have  but  begun  to 
make  their  appearance,  we  are  scrambling 
indecently  over  the  cradle  of  the  trust." 

III. — Our  subject  now  leads  us,  according 
to  the  order  we  premised,  to  speak  of  recent 
transactions,  forming  a  part  of  the  current 
history  of  the  Institution ;  but  here  both 
space  and  inclination  prescribe  a  commen- 
dable brevity. 

Few,  probably,  were  aware  how  deep  a 
schism  existed  in  the  Board  of  Regents,  un- 
til a  letter  of  resignation  from  Mr.  Choate 
of  Massachusetts,  (laid  before  Congress, 
January  13th.  1855)  gave  a  notoriety  to  the 
fact  which  it  had  not  before  attained.  In 
this  letter,  the  writer  took  occasion  to  in- 
form Congress  that  the  Board  had  given  an 
interpretation  to  the  law  which  practically 
repealed  it,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
'^  fundamentally  changed  and  greatly  en- 
larged the  office  and  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Institution." 

Yet  Mr.  Choate  had  been  a  Begent  from 
the  first,  and  certainly  the  Board  had  taken 
no  important  steps  of  late  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  law,  except  by  the 
adoption  of  two  resolutions  which  seem 
scarcely  calculated  to  bear  the  freight  of  so 
grave  an  accusation.  The  first  of  these  res- 
olutions, after  rescinding  an  arrangement 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Board,  at  an 
early  period,  for  the  equal  division  of  the 
income  between  the  library  and  the  active 
operations,  declared  that  thenceforth  *'  the 
annual  appropriations  should  be  apportioned 
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among  the  different  objects  and  operations 
according  to  their  intrinsic  importance  and  a 
compliance  in  good  faith  with  the  law." 
The  second  imported,  that  the  Secretary, 
whom  the  law  permitted  "to  employ  as- 
sistants," might  justifiably  remove  them. 
This  last  resolution  had  been  precedod  by 
the  report  of  a  committee,  to  the  effect  that 
*' a  spirit  of  excessive  insubordination  and 
active  hostility  towards  the  Secretary  and 
Regents"  had  been  evinced  by  the  asis- 
tant  in  charge  of  the  library,  and  that  har- 
monious action  between  the  officers  in  ques- 
tion could  be  no  longer  expected. 

Thus,  as  the  reader  perceives,  the  old 
struggle  of  the  library  for  pre-eminence  had 
been  transferred  from  the  floor  of  Congress 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Institution,  and,  after 
having  involved  the  Regents,  had  extended 
even  to  the  officials.  There  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  a  wide  step  between  alter- 
ing the  ratio  of  apportionment  among  exis- 
ting objects,  and  '^  building  up  an  institution 
substantially  unlike  that  which  the  law  in- 
tended:"— between  recognising  the  right  of 
the  Secretary  to  remove  a  contumacious  as- 
sistant, and  a  fundamental  change  and  dan- 
gerous enlargement  of  his  office. 

The  reception  which  the  letter  met  with 
in  the  Senate  was  not  flattering.  Mr.  Pearce 
of  Maryland  and  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia, 
who,  as  Regents,  had  supported  the  resolu- 
tions, naturally  repelled  with  indignation  the 
charge  of  having  been  concerned  in  a  plan 
"  to  disappoint  the  will  of  Congress"  by 
substituting  a  purpose  of  their  own.  Other 
Senators  commented  on  the  taste  of  the  re- 
tiring regent,  who  in  the  moment  of  separa- 
tion had  launched  this  missile  against  his 
late  associates ;  and  some  were  even  heard 
to  speak  of  a  certain  arrogance  in  the  tone 
with  which  Congress  was  admonished  res- 
pecting the  true  purpose  and  right  construc- 
tion of  the  law.     Mr.  Seward  of  New  York 

• 

considered  that  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  re- 
quired the  letter  to  be  "  laid  on  the  table  :" 
while  Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware  (that  it 
might  be  no  matter  of  conjecture  or  doubt 
in  what  manner  the  Senate  regarded  the 
course  of  the  Institution^  moved  that  the 
^subject,  not  the  letter,  should  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This 
course  was  adopted  without  objection. 


The  report  of  this  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Butler  of  South  Carolina  w^as  chairman, 
briefly  but   lucidly  discusses  the  questiwi. 
"  whether  the  Regents  have  given  a  fair  and 
proper  construction,  within  the  range  of  di- 
cretion  allowed  to  them,  to  the  Act  of  Coa- 
gress  putting  into  operation  the  trust  which 
Mr.  Smithson  had  devolved  on  the  Federal 
Government?"     It   concludes  by  declaring 
that  the  objects  of  the   Institution  "  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  Regents,  under  the 
immediate     superintendance    of    Professor 
Henry,  with  zeal,  eaergy,   and  discretion, 
and  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds.     The  commit- 
tee see  nothing  therefore  in  their  conduct 
which  calls  for  any  new  legislation,  or  any 
change  in  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the 
Regents.'- 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  views  expressed  in  the  letter 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Meacham  of  Ver- 
mont, himself  a  regent,  and  not  less  uncom- 
promising than  Mr.  Choate  in  his  opposition 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  majority  of  the 
Board.  On  his  motion,  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  was  accompanied  by  "  a  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers,"  and  thus 
the  inquiry  took  a  strictly  judicial  character, 
being  conducted  on  charges  and  specifica- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  Meacham.  The  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  was  quite  as  protrac- 
ted and  minute  as  the  occasion  warranted, 
but  we  shall  spare  details  and  shall  by  no 
means  re-open  the  discussion  of  principlevs. 
In  regard  to  these,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
the  labors  of  the  committee  resulted  in  two 
reports ;  the  one  signed  by  Mr.  Uphara  of 
Vermont,  advocating  several  speculative 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  tru^l : 
the  other  by  Mr.  Witte  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Indiana,  reviewing  and 
vindicating  the  course  of  the  Regents  as 
well  in  its  general  policy  as  in  the  special 
instances  which  had  furnished  occasion  io 
reproduce  the  subject  in  Congress. 

But  the  charges  of  mal administration,  be- 
ing of  a  personal  nature,  will  justify  us  in 
making  an  extract  from  each  report  to  sbov 
with  what  .success  those  charges  had  bfciJ 
sustained.  In  thn  report  of  Mr.  UphaT 
which  cannot  be  considered  as  too  partial  Xo 
the  inculpated  parties,  we  find  this  topic  &>• 
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posed  of  in  the  following  manner: — "The 
committee  are  unwilling  to  enter  at  all  into 
the  discussion  of  the  private  grievances  or 
personal  controversies  or  official  misunder- 
standings which  were  brought  before  them 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation.    They  re- 
gard the  evidence  which  was  adduced  on 
these  matters  as  important  only  because  it 
illustrates  the  difficulties  encountered  in  ad- 
ministering an  institution  of  this  sort  upon 
the  plan  that  has  been  attempted.    They  are 
particularly  desirous  to  have  it  understood 
that  they  attach  no  blame  to  any  person  in 
any  quarter ;  the  evils  are  the  result  of  the 
system.    At  the  same  time  they  do  not  cast 
blame  or  censure  of  any  sort  upon  those  who 
su^sted  and  have  labored  to  carry  out  that 
system.    The  design  was,  in  itself,  commen- 
dable and  elevated.     It  has  unquestionably 
been  pursued  with  zeal,  sincerity,  integrity, 
uid  high  motives  and  aims,  but  it  is,  we 
think,   necessarily   surrounded    with    very 
great  difficulties." 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Witte  and  Taylor 
is  more  specific,  and  shows  from  what  quar- 
ter the  fundamental  changes  of  office  and 
enlargements  of  power,  apprehended  by  Mr. 
Choate,  were  in  reality  likely  to  come.  "  All 
the  difficulties  in  the  Institution,''  they  say, 
"  which  have  resulted  in  the  dismissal  by  the 
Secretary  of  one  of  his  assistants  and  of  a 
person  temporarily  employed  upon  the  me- 
teorological computations,  seem  to  have 
^sen  from  the  desire  of  independent  posi- 
tions, engendering  rivalry  and  hostility,  pro- 
ducing collisions  and  insubordination  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  proper  authority  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  harmonious  action  so 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  Institution. 
One  of  the  assistants  construed  the  law  in 
^^  way ;  the  Secretary  construed  it  diffe- 
rently. He  told  the  Secretary,  in  effect, 
that  if  he  attempted  to  make  the  change 
proposed,  he  would  shake  the  Institution  to 
'Js  centre.  It  is  evident  that .  he  was  impa- 
tient of  the  restraints  of  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, and  entertained  feelings  towards  the 
Secretary  which  made  their  harmonious  co- 
operation impossible.  The  interests  of  the 
Institution,  therefore,  required  their  separa- 
tion. The  committee  feel  bound  to  say  that 
they  consider  the  Secretary  as  entirely  re- 
lieved from  the  charge  of  maladministration 


in  every  particular.  They  believe  that  the 
Regents  and  Secretary  have  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution  wisely,  faithfully 
and  judiciously ;  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  further  legislation  on  the  subject ;  that  if 
the  Institution  be  allowed  to  continue  the 
plan  which  has  been  adopted,  and  so  far  pur- 
sued with  unquestionable  success,  it  will  sat- 
isfy all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  the 
purposes  of  Smithson's  will  by  increasing 
and  diffusing  knowledge  among  men." 


EXULTEMUS  IGITUR. 

Bacchus  hail !  we  drink  to  thee, 

Jocand  god  of  ganerous  pleasure! 
Earth  forget  and  heaven  see, 
Drinking  from  thy  purple  treasure. 
By  the  midnight  torches*  glare, 
Over  mountains  steep  and  hoar, 
0*er  the  sounding,  vine-clid  shore, 
Crowned  with  ivy !  thee  we  bear. 

Bacchus  hail!  we  drink  to  thee! 

Wreathe  the  goblet's  flashing  brim, 
Mirth  with  myrtle  crown*d  and  Glee 
Wildly  chant  the  midnight  hymn. 
By  the  midnight  torches*  glare 
Over  mountains  steep  and  hoar, 
O'er  the  sounding,  vine-clad  shore, 
Crown'd  with  ivy !  thee  we  bear. 

Bacchus  hail !  we  drink  to  thee ! 
Shouting  till  the  hills  about. 
Hills  and  heavens  return  the  fhout, 

Evoe  Bacche,  triumphe! 


G.  V 


The  First  of  the  Yellow  Leaves. 

Ere  frosts  and  storms  have  come, 
The  warm  South  wind  that  breath'd  upon  thy  birth 
First  of  the  yellow  leaves !  hath  borne  thee  home, 

Upon  the  quickening  earth. 

While  yet  the  skies  are  warm, 
And  warm  and  bright  the  clouds  in  summer  sky, 
Ere  thy  green  resting  place  hath  lost  a  charm, 

Thou  goest  mid  flowers  to  lie. 

So  they  who  ere  life's  sky 
With  coming  woes  and  cares  is  overcast, 
Drop  gently  from  the  ranks  which  bye  and  bye 

Shall  fall  with  many  a  blast. 

G.  r. 
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GONSALVO  OF  CORDOVA;  OR  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 

[Tranilated  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Juan  Lopez  de 
Penal ve.    By  A.  Roane.] 

BOOK   FIFTH. 

Ye  tendet  hearts  enthralled  by  love,  have 
you  forgotten  when  first  you  trembled  in  the 
presence  of  the  object  of  your  affection? 
Have  you  forgotten  the  sweet  pleasure,  the 
delicious  sensation,  th^  fear,  lest  a  rival 
more  fortunate  may  have  anticipated  you,  or 
lest  other  ties  may  have  been  formed  by  her 
you  desire  to  win.  So  beautiful,  so  amiable, 
it  seems  impossible  that  she  could  be  seen 
without  being  loved.  Before  daring  to  tell 
her  what  your  confusion  had  already  an- 
nounced, how  great  your  efforts  to  discover 
her  feelings.  A  word  alarms  you,  a  look 
makes  you  sad  ;  and  when  at  last  you  be- 
come assured  that  her  free  and  peaceful  soul 
has  known  no  master,  and  that  you  can  as- 
pire to  the  happinesS;  to  the  supreme  felicity 

of  enjoying  her  first  love Ah,  young 

lover,  recall  what  you  then  felt  and  you 
would  be  willing  to  relinquish  the  remnant 
of  your  life  again  to  enjoy  so  sweet  a  mo- 
ment! 

Gonsalvo  enjoyed  this  ^happiness  ;  the 
Moorish  princess  in  relating  her  aversion  to 
the  ferocious  Alamar,  and  in  the  history  of 
her  life  had  given  evidence  that  she  had 
never  loved. 

Gonsalvo  opened  his  soul  to  hope  and  pos- 
sessed with  her  story,  had  it  ever  in  his 
thoughts  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
seemed  to  converse  with  Zulema.  The  im- 
dge  of  the  African  who  dared  aspire  to  het* 
affections  inflamed  his  anger  and  irritated 
him  with  the  desire  of  returning  instantly  to 
Granada,  to  see,  to  encounter  that  famous 
warrior,  to  conquer  him  and  chastise  his  crim- 
inal audacity.  He  was  surprised  to  find  ha- 
tred in  his  heart. 

Other  thoughts  more  pleasant  and  not  less 
tender  agitated  the  young  princess.  Certain 
of  the  affection  of  the  stranger,  she  resolved 
to  consecrate  her  life  to  him  without  confess- 
ing her  love — formed  the  design  of  returning 
under  his  protection  to  the  house  of  her  father 
and  seemed  to  think  that  with  him  she  would 


have  nothing  to  fear.  Muley,  Almanzor.  Bw 
abdi],  Alamar  himself,  all  the  Moorish  peo- 
ple, would  respect  or  fear  that  hero.  Hb  va- 
lor might  liberate  Granada,  and  the  daughter 
of  Muley-Hassan  would  be  the  only  rccoT- 
pense  worthy  of  such  services.     Such  we:? 
the  chimeras  which  Zulema  cherished :  bat 
as  the  wounds  of  Gonsalvo  would  long  de- 
tain him,  the  princess  secretly  sent  a  slav? 
to  advise  Muley-Hassan  of  her  place  of  re- 
treat, and  until  the  return  of  the  faithful 
messenger  she  employed  all  her  time  in  at- 
tentions to  her  preserver.     She  watched  the 
progress  of  his  cure,  was  ever  at  his  side 
and  charmed  him  with  her  conversation. 

While  the  necessary  time  for  Gonsalvo  to 
regain  his  lost  strength  rolled  on,  the  Span- 
ish army  before  Granada  lamented  the  ab- 
sence of  its  hero  and  humiliated  bv  the  ex- 
ploits  of  Alamar,  burned  to  avenge  itself. 
The  young  warriors,  Guzman,  Cortez,  the 
Prince  of  Portugal,  the  soldiers,  the  cap- 
tains, all  loudly  demanded  the  assault,  but 
Ferdinand  was  not  yet  ready  and  opposed 
their  desires. 

Granada,  defended  by  a  thousand  tower?, 
too  spacious  to  be  besieged,  communicating 
on  the  east  with  the  Alpuxarras,  a  mountain 
country  capable  of  furnishing  provisions  and 
soldiers  in  abundance — with  Cortama  to- 
wards the  South,  built  upon  inaccessible 
rocks  and  garrisoned  by  the  Abencerrages— 
disquieted  the  Spaniards.  A  numerous  and 
warlike  people  and  brave  bands  of  allie> 
defended  the  city ;  the  fiery  courage  of  Al- 
amar and  the  tranquil  valor  of  Almanzor 
prepared  a  resistance  which  time  alone  coulu 
overcome. 

The  king  of  Arragon,  instructed  by  thr 
long  wars  of  his  father  against  the  French 
sent  detachments  of  troops  to  surprise  and 
cut  off  their  supplies  from  the  Alpuxarra>.  t  > 
intercept  their  communications,  and  thu«.  .i 
possible,  to  starve  the  enemy.     His  penetra- 
tion extended  further :  master  of  the  terri- 
ble art  which  places  the  thunderbolt  in  tht 
hands  of  men  and  renders  skill  and  fortifi- 
cations  useless,  Ferdinand  opened  nam"''' 
subterranean  passages  even  to  the  waIN  -^ 
Granada ;  in  them  he  placed  saltpetre  an-: 
sulphur,  which  on  application   of  the  ti»ich 
would   explode    and  blow   up   Iho    ma5<ive 
towers  and  open  to  the  besiegers  a  wide  ir.d 
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easj  entrance.  Ail  the  preparations,  all  the 
machines  which  war  has  invented  were  em- 
ployed by  Ferdinand,  but  in  order  to  secure 
the  result  it  was  necessary  to  delay  its  exe- 
cution. Aguilar  praised  his  prudence,  Zel- 
lez  approved  his  delay,  and  the  intrepid  Lara 
gave  to  understand  by  his  silence  that  he 
could  not  conquer  without  his  triend. 

In  this  long  inaction,  likely  to  discourage 
the  army,  Isabel  sought  to  distract  the  ardent 
youth.  The  great  queen  knew  how  much 
the  presence  of  a  beloved  object  augments 
the  valor  of  the  Spaniard,  and  knowing  that 
ia  her  nation,  love,  ardent  love,  was  the 
strongest  incentive  to  glory  had  commanded 
the  dames  of  her  Court  to  accompany  her  to 
the  camp.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  Cas- 
liliau  ladies  repaired  there.  Blanca  dc  Me- 
diaa-Celli,  Leonora  de  Cerdan,  Seraphinade 
Mendoza,  Leocadia  de  Fernan-Nunez  and 
many  other  beauties,  each  one  the  idol  of  a 
hero,  surrounded  the  queen,  rivalling  each 
other  in  grace  and  elegance.  But  excelling 
all,  was  the  young  princess  of  Portugal, 
daughter  of  Isabel,  proud  of  her  name — 
worthy  of  it  for  her  charms,  and  even  more 
ao  for  her  virtues.  Adored  by  the  happy 
Alfonso  who  had  just  received  her  plighted 
taith,  the  chief  care  of  the  young  princess 
was  to  restrain  the  imprudent  valor  of  her 
spouse.  Jealous  of  the  fame  of  Alraanzor, 
honor  and  column  of  Granada,  Alfonso  was 
inflamed  with  a  desire  to  meet  him  as  an  ad- 
versary. His  trembling  wife  dared  not  dis- 
suade him,  but  a  fatal  presentiment  took 
})ossession  of  her  soul,  and  even  the  name  of 
Almanzor  caused  her  fear. 

By  command  of  the  august  queen,  a  spa- 
cious circus  had  been  laid  out  in  a  vast  plain. 
Deeply  skilled  in  all  the  artifices  of  gaining 
the  affections  of  her  people,  by  facilitating 
iheir  pleasures,  she  invited  her  warriors  to 
this  place  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  spectacle 
dear  to  Spaniards.  There  the  young  chiefs, 
clothed  only  in  light  garments  of  silk  and 
mounted  upon  swift  horses,  attacked  savage 
bulls.  Soldiers  on  foot  were  stationed  near, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  purple  veil  and  an  ar- 
row in  the  other.  The  king  and  queen  sur- 
rounded by  their  court  presided  at  these 
games ;  the  entire  army  occupied  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  manifested  by  joyful  cries  and 
repeated  acclamations,  their  excessive  lovo 
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for  these  ancient  combats.  The  trumpets 
sounded  ;  the  barriers  were  opened  ;  the  hull 
rushed  headlong  into  the  circus.  But  fright- 
ed by  the  noise  of  the  instruments,  by  the 
shout.'?,  .by  the  i^ight  of  the  spectators,  he 
stopped  as  if  confused.  His  nostrils  foamed, 
his  e3'es  wandered  over  the  amphitheatre  and 
he  seemed  a  prey  both  to  fury  and  surprise. 

He  suddenly  attacked  a  cavalier  who  had 
goaded  him  and  had  then  fled  quickly  across 
the  arena.  The  bull  became  irritated — pur- 
sued him,  pawed  the  ground  and  rushed  im- 
petuously upon  a  purple  veil,  which  a  com- 
batant on  foot  had  thrown  before  him.  The 
dexterous  Spaniard  leaped  aside,  suspended 
the  light  veil  upon  his  horns  and  transfixed 
him  with  an  arrow,  which  drew  a  copious 
stream  of  blood.  Pierced  by  so  many  lances 
and  wounded  by  so  many  arrows,  the  animal 
bounded  upon  the  sand,  lowed  hideously — 
ran  around  the  circuit,  loosened  the  arrow 
buried  in  his  neck  ;  covered  with  blood  and 
foam — exhausted  by  his  efforts!,  he  fell  at 
last  and  yielded  his  strength  in  anf;:er  and  iu 
pain. 

In  one  of  these  combats,  the  rash  Cortez 
tiad  nearly  lost  his  life,  destined  afterward.^ 
for  the  performance  of  such  glorious  deeds. 
Ambitious  to  signalize  himself  in  presence 
of  the  beautiful  Seraphina  de  Mendoza,  who 
had  long  p^sessed  his  aflections,  Cortez 
mounted  upon  an  Andalui>ian  horse,  had 
wounded  a  furious  bull  and  then  escaped. 
The  lover  took  no  note  of  the  danger  in 
which  he  was  placed  and  was  gazing  at  the 
beauty  who  adored  hiin,  at  the  moment  when 
a  sprig  of  orange  bloj?som,  which  adorned 
his  breast,  dropped  in  the  sand.  Cortez  dis- 
mounted and  stooped  down — the  bull  rushed 
at  him  and  was  about  to  impale  the  impru- 
dent lover,  when  a  cry  from  Seraphina  ad- 
monished him  of  his  danger.  Cortez  picked 
up  the  flower,  directed  his  lance  with  a 
steady  nerve  at  the  shoulder  of  the  animal 
and  left  him  dying  on  the  sand.  The  whole 
army  applauded ;  Isabel  desired  to  place  a 
chaplet  upon  the  brow  of  Cortez  ;  he  refused 
it,  showed  her  the  precious  llower  which 
had  so  nearly  cost  his  life  ;  he  ardently  kissed 
it,  pressed  it  against  his  heart,  broke  his 
lance  and  left  the  circus. 

Thus  passed  the  days ;  as  soon  as  night 
showed  forth  the   stars,  lighted  torches  re- 
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(lected  in  the  waters,  illuminated  the  sump- 
tuous quarter  of  the  queen.  The  beauties 
of  the  Court  glittering  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  their  heads  adorned  onl}'  with 
their  long  and  flowing  hair,  were  there  as- 
sembled. A  space  was  left  in  the  centre, 
where  the  warlike  youth  were  summoned  by- 
hautboys  and  timbrels.  Tliey  appeared  in 
the  short  rich  cloak  peculiar  to  their  nation, 
•gracefully  sustained  b}'  a  buckle  of  gold  ; 
their  hats  were  crowned  with  plumes,  fas- 
tened with  a  diamond  tie  ;  their  hair  fell  in 
ringlets  upon  their  shoulders,  and  a  light 
ebon  down  permitted  to  grow  above  their 
lips  added  new  charms  to  their  sweet  and 
warlike  expression.  Each  offered  his  hand 
to  the  choice  of  his  heart.  The  signal  was 
iriven  and  in  a  noble  and  measured  dance  in 
which  gravity  takes  nothing  from  pleasure 
and  propriety  adds  to  grace,  the  two  lovers 
excite  the  attention  of  all,  but  think  only  of 
themselves.  Soon  quicker  airs  are  heard 
and  arouse  a  new  spirit:  they  mingle,  join 
h.inds,  separate,  precipitately  return  to  the 
place  they  had  left — again  fly  off  to  return 
anew,  picturing  in  their  movement.**,  the 
transport,  the  tender  surprise  '.uid  the*  sweet 
languor  of  love. 

When  the  severe  Isabel  put  un  end  to  their 
diversions  and  the  young  beauties  had  re- 
tired to  their  retreats,  they  cc^isecrated  to 
tender  thoughts,  the  hours  intended  for  sleep; 
their  lovers  who  were  equally  on  the  watch, 
wandered  around  the  fortunate  tent  which 
enclosed  the  object  of  their  affections. 

During  one  of  these  nights  when  ."-iience 
reigned  throughout  the  camp,  the  deep  dark- 
ness inviting  to  repose,  when  nothing  was 
heard,  save  the  lamentations  of  lovers,  Al- 
manzor  fatigued  by  the  labors  and  anxiety  of 
the  day,  enjoyed  at  the  side  of  Moraima  the 
sweetness  of  a  tranquil  sleep.  This  hero, 
whose  intrepid  soul  was  influenced  only  by 
glory  and  love  of  his  wife,  after  consuming 
the  day  in  reconnoitering  the  walls,  fortify- 
ing the  barracks,  encouraging  the  soldiers  by 
his  example,  returned  at  the  shade  of  even- 
ing to  the  solitary  Moraima.  to  calm  her  in- 
(juietude  and  seek  in  her  arms'  that  pure  re- 
compense which  chaste  love  gives  to  virtue. 
While  both  were  reposing  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  palace  on  a  bed  of  purple,  Moraima 
uttered  a  piercing  cry — awoke  confused  and 


breathless  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Almanzor.  pressed  him  against  her  breast 
and  bathed  him  with  tears. 

**  Moraima,"  said  the  hero,  '•  why  this  sud- 
den terror '  What  frights  you  ?  I  am  at  your 
side — 'mine  is  the  heart  against  which  your 
own  palpitates — it  is  Almanzor  who  speaks 
to  you — ^who  guards,  who  defends  you.' " 

"Ah!  my  beloved,"  responded  $he. 
' '  what  a  horrible  dream  has  terrified  me ! 
I  saw — my  breath  fails  me,  my  strength 
abandons  me — I  w^as  going  through  the  spi- 
cious  plain,  which  separates  us  from  our  en- 
emies, where  both  armies  were  id  view: 
the  Moors  surrounded  our  walls — I  saw  you 
resplendent  in  the  glitter  of  .steel  armor,  ad- 
vance alone,  defy  and  fight  with  Gonsalvo. 
I  saw  you  the  victor,  but  covered  with  a 
veil  which  completely  enveloped  you  in  it* 
black  folds — none  dared  approach.  I  ran  to 
meet  you,  I  was  about  to  throw  my  fee- 
ble arms  around  you,  when  the  veil  was  ex- 
tended over  my  head  and  we  both  fell  into 
a  lake  of  blood  !  Ah^  my  husband !  my  be- 
loved, I  well  know  that  I  cannot  intimidate 
your  great  .«>oul,  but  I  ask,  I  beseech  you  to 
remember — that  in  the  whole  universe,  Mo- 
raima has  but  you.  My  family  have  all 
perished ;  my  father  and  my  brothers  were 
destroyed  by  Boabdil,  my  mother  died  of 
grief,  the  romnant  of  the  Abencerrages  have 
been  exiled  from  Granada.  I  have  suffered 
every  thing  and  liave  survived — for  Heaven 
bus  left  mo  Almanzor.  On  you  I  have 
placed  all  the  love  I  have  lost,  you  posses.^ 
all  the  affection  my  heart  is  capable  of  feel- 
ing. Would  you  deprive  me  of  the  only 
blessing  which  fate  has  left  me  r  Would 
you  wish  to  condemn  3-our  Moraima?— 
Moraima  would  die  on  the  spot — she  woulu 
die  in  the  greatest  agony.  Pity  me,  valiant 
Abuanzor,  promise  not  to  leave  our  walls, 
confine  yourself  to  defend  these  tower:^.. 
whose  only  support  is  your  arm.  Promise 
not  to  abandon  your  wife,  your  Moraima. 
by  exposing  your  life  in  that  fatal  plain,  id 
defence  of  a  perfidious  King  who  detcst> 
your  virtues  and  perhaps  will  deliver  you  to 
the  executioner  after  you  have  preserved 
his  empire." 

"Moraima,*  lln^were(l  Ahnanzor  unablt 
to  repress  his  tears — "  You  are  dearer  to  me 
than  life,  but  my  duty  is  yet  more  dear.    ) 
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know  Boabdil  well.  Nor  are  you  ignorant 
that  I  have  always  a  sure  means  of  freeing 
mvself  from  his  power,  in  a  poison  which  this 
ring  encloses — I  do  not  fight  for  this  mon- 
ster, but  for  my  religion  and  my  country — I 
fight  to  leave  upon  my  tomb  a  name,  which 
will  cause  respect  to  my  wife.  Oh  worthy 
and  faithful  spouse,  attempt  not  to  enfeeble 
my  virtue  ;  you  alone  have  created  it  in  my 
-joul,  you  have  cherished  it,  with  holy  ex- 
amples, you  have  beautified  it  with  your 
pure  attractions.  To  cease, to  love  it,  I 
must  cease  to  adore  you.  Quiet  yourself, 
Moraima,  I  will  not  leave  our  walls,  unless 
the  interest  of  our  nation  prohibits  my  re- 
maining within  with  you,  I  remain  with  you 
who  with  one  look,  with  one  word,  can  re- 
pay me  for  all  my  fatigues.  Restrain  your 
tearb.  The  God  of  Combat?*  will  give  a 
prompt  end  to  our  miseries.  Perhaps  my 
efforts  may  obtain  a  happy  peace.  What 
could  be  greater  glory,  what  greater  happi- 
nciss,  than  for  the  people  liberated  by  nu»,  to 
>ay  when  they  see  you  pass — Behohl  Ihp 
wife — the  beloved  of  our  deliverer." 

In  saying  this,  he  embraced  her  and  prorn- 
'"^ed  not  to  leave  the  walls  of  the  city.     Mo- ; 
raima  requested  him   to  repeat  tho:je  cou- 
pling  words.       Moraima   believed    him — 
Moraima  always  believed  the  promise  of  Al- 
manior ;  but  her  fears  were  not  quieted — 
her  tears  did  not  cease  to  flow,  when  sud- 
denly the  sound  of  trumpets  was  h<^ard  near 
the  palace.     Almanzor   arose   in    astonish- 
njent.    He  listened — he  heard  the  mingled 
clang  of  arms  and  the  loud  tread  of  horses. 
He  took  his  sword  hastily,  put  on  his  (urban 
^d  helmet  and  no  longer  listening  to  Mo- 
mma, he  went  forth  to  learn  the  cause  of 
^he  movements.     He  had  scarcely  arrived 
^^  the  plaza,  when  he  saw  by  the  light  of 
Notches  the  ferocious  Alamar  at  the  head 
of  his  blacks,  mounted   upon  a  horse  from 
^^1,  protected  by  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of 
scales  made  of  a  serpent-skin,  the;  hideous 
4nd  bloody  head  of  the  monster  Nhowinjr  in 
^'s  green  turban. 
'Prince  of  Granada,"  said  the  barbarian, 
you  may  ijleep,   but  I  am  going   to   the 
«ght— You  may  repose  by  the  side  of  your 
**fe»  but  I  intend  to  fire  the  camp  of  Ferdi- 
'^^od.    Boabdil  has  given  me  orders  and  I 
*^one  with  my  soldiers  will  attack  these  fie- 


ry Spaniards,  who  believing  us  to  be  cow- 
ards wait  in  gaieties  and  festivities  for  fam- 
ine to  make  us  captives.  I  will  disturb  their 
magnificent  feasts — I  will  inundate  in  blood 
those  tents  now  dedicated  to  pleasures, 
will  Almanzor  dare  to  follow  me  r 

He  spoke  ;  the  hero  cast  upon  him  an  in- 
dignant look. 

"Be   not  uneasy,"  said   he.   "-Almanzor 
will  precede  you." 

He  immediately  summoned  the  Zegris  and 
Alabaces  to  arms,  demanded  a  horse,  armed 
himself  with  a  heavy  mace,  placed  himself 
at  the  side  of  Alamar  and  like  the  God  of 
Battles  ordered  the  united  squadron  to  defile 
in  silence  and  leave  the  city  through  the 
gates  of  Elvira.  They  marched  through 
the  spacious  plain  ;  before  they  arrived  at 
the  advanced  guards,  Almanzor  and  Ala- 
mar consulted  about  the  plan  of  attack.  The 
Zegris  commanded  by  Maaz  were  to  attack 
the  centre  of  the  camp,  where  Castilian 
warriors  j^^uarded  Ihc  Quern;  Alamar  with 
his  Africans  was  'o  attack  the  left  wing:  dc- 
fended  by  Zellez  and  the  Knights  of  Cala- 
trava :  Almanzor  and  the  loyal  Alabaces 
were  to  direct  their  movements  to  the  right 
wing  against  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Arra- 
gonese.  When  the  orders  were  given,  they 
advan<ed  rapidly  hut  without  confusion. 
Darkness  favored  the  Moors,  and  the  secur- 
ity of  their  enemy  seemed  to  assure  success. 
The  picket  guard.s  were  slain ;  the  inner 
guard  met  the  same  fate.  They  reached 
the  rntrenchments  and  the  African  courser> 
leaped  over  them  ;  the  troops  of  Alamar 
uttered  loud  cries ;  those  of  Almanzm- 
responded  and  the  Zegris  fiom  the  centre 
repeated  the  clamor.  The  Moors  attacked 
the  camp  on  three  sides  at  the  same  instant. 
Like  GetUiian  lions  when  they  encounter  a 
flock  of  timid  lambs  in  the  desert,  they  pre- 
cipitated themselves  upon  the  Spaniards, 
pursued  them,  massacred  those  who  fled  and 
who  resisted,  heaped  up  their  dying  bodies 
and  feared  that  their  wearied  arms  would 
not  have  power  to  satisfy  their  fur}'.  Ala- 
mar athirst  for  blood,  alone,  in  advance  of 
his  troops,  in  the  tumult  and  in  darkne^?, 
proceeded  towards  the  quarters  of  Zellez. 
destroying,  immolating  whatever  presented 
itself  to  his  rage.  The  old  Zellez  at  ih" 
first  noise,  had  sounded  the  trumpet;  armed 
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only  with  a  sword,  without  helmet  or  shield, 
precoeded  by  torches,  he  summoned  his 
troop.  Alamar  heard  his  order,  sprung  to- 
w^ards  him,  prostrated  his  companions, 
seized  the  old  man  by  his  white  hair  spared 
in  more  than  a  hundred  battles,  and  with  a 
single  blow  severed  the  venerable  head  from 
his  body.  The  African  without  stopping 
rushed  impetuously  towards  the  squadron  of 
Calatrava,  which  was  then  forming  in  con- 
fusion in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Zel- 
lez.  Alamar  advanced  like  a  thunderbolt. 
'•  Behold  your  chief,"  s<aid  he,  ''I  give  him 
up,  without  ransom.'" 

He  then  threw  the  bloody  head  in  their 
midst,  rushed  precipitately  on  the  squadron, 
put  it  to  flight  and  covered  the  ground 
with  dead  bodies.  At  the  same  time  the 
valiant  Almanzor  spiead  terror  in  the  quar- 
ters of  the  King.  The  Arragonese  sur- 
prised, perished  or  dispersed.  In  vain 
Aranda  and  Montalvan  their  chiefs  attempted 
to  rally  the  fugitives  ;  the  Alabaces  in  com- 
pact body,  like  the  ocean  in  its  wrath,  over- 
whelming its  shores,  advanced  and  slaught- 
ered all  who  resisted.  Almanzor  directed 
their  course  and  disdaining  to  massacre  the 
conquered,  rather  desired  a  victorious  result 
than  to  shed  the  blood  necessary  to  obtain 
it.  The  order  was  given — lighted  torches 
were  applied  to  the  tents — torrents  of  thick 
smoke  arose  in  the  air,  vomiting  curling 
waves  of  flames.  Alamar  and  his  Africans 
discovered  it  on  the  left  w^ing  and  immedi- 
ately fired  the  quarters  of  Zellez.  The  tents 
fell — the  fire  increased  and  the  two  flames 
flashing  up  together  threatened  to  unite. 

Ferdinand  half-naked,  at  the  first  alarm, 
seized  his  sword  and  hastened  towards  the 
tent  of  Isabel.  He  found  the  Queen  sur- 
rounded by  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  Lara, 
Cortez,  Aguilar  and  all  the  heroes  of  Cas- 
tile. Three  times  the  fiery  Zegris  had  been 
repulsed,  and  Maaz  their  chief  pursued  by 
Lara  had  yielded  the  victory.  The  august 
Isabel  was  already  on  her  way  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  King,  when  the  monarch  ar- 
rived in  search  of  her,  trembling  on  account 
of  the  danger,  to  which  she  was  exposed. 
Her  presence  reassured  Ferdinand  who  re- 
turned to  his  tent,  and  armed  himself  to  en- 
gage with  Almanzor.  On  hearing  this  name, 
moved  by  the  fame  of  hia  exploits,  by  the 


sight  of  the  deyouring  flame,  the  prince  o! 
Portugal  rushed  towards  the  impetuous  Al- 
manzor, like  the  young  fawn  that  seeks  tiie 
deadly  arrow.     Guided  by  cries  of  terror, 
he  ran  through  the  flames,  found  Almanzor— 
directed  his  lance — shivered  it  on  the  armor 
of    the    Granadian ;     Almanzor    paused— 
turned  his  eyes  inflamed  with  anger  towards 
the  Portugese  and  was  about  to  let  fall  \a> 
enormous  mace,  but  observing  that  he  wts 
on  foot  and  almost  alone,  generoeity  coo- 
quered  anger.     He  leaped  from  his  horse^ 
drew  his  scimetar  and  advanced  towards  Al- 
fonso, who  awaited  him  sword-in-hand.  Fire 
sparkled  from  their  crossed  swords— their 
armor  resisted  the  formidable  blows;  Al- 
manzor received  a  deep  wound  in  the  arm. 
Alfonso  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy ,  Al- 
manzor grasped  his  scimetar  with  his  left 
hand  and  pressing  nearer  to  his  enemy,  bj  a 
back  blow  opened  the  breast  of  the  intrepid 
Portugese.     Alfonso  fell  and  made  useless 
efibrts  to  strike  his  conqueror.     His  voice 
and  his  breath  failed  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

Unhappy  Isabel!  the  wife — the  beloved 
of  the  hero  who  had  just  expired !  At  thai 
very  moment  she  had  been  informed  that 
the  rash  Alfonso  was  engaged  in  contest 
with  Almanzor.  Neither  the  Toice  of  the 
queen,  nor  the  prayers  of  Ferdinand  could 
detain  the  tender  Isabel ;  pale — haggard^ 
with  dishevelled  hair,  she  ran  amidst  the 
flames  crying  out  "  Alfonso,  Alfonso, '  she 
reached  the  spot — ^saw  her  spouse  already 
despoiled  of  his  helmet,  turning  his  half- 
closed  eyes  towards  Almanzor  who  turned 
away  from  him. 

''My  Alfonso,"  exclaimed  she,  throwtog 
herself  upon  the  body,  '* Alfonso!  your 
wife  awaits  you !  Is  this  the  marriage  which 
was  to  assure  us  of  a  happy  life  ?  Are  these 
the  sweet  bondS;  which  were  to  unite  us  for- 
ever ?  Dear  Alfonso !  the  love  of  Isabel 
did  not  suffice  you  !  Ah  !  I  have  not  longer 
deserved  to  be  your  wife.  Hard  fate  ha^< 
willed  otherwise,  but  at  least  it  cannot  sep- 
arate us." 

She  then  seized  the  sword  of  Alfonso,  io 
despair,  and  was  about  to  bury  it  in  her  bo- 
som, when  the  queen  and  Ferdinand  coming 
up,  arrested  her  arm.  In  vain  they  atteopi 
ed  to  remove  her  from  the  mournful  place—- 
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their  effi>rt8  were  useless.  Not  recognizing 
the  voice  of  her  mother,  she  repelled  her 
tender  caresses,  again  threw  herself  upon 
the  body  of  Alfonso  and  pressed  it  in  her 
feeble  arms.  Almanzor  saw  her  from  afar, 
by  tlie  light  of  the  devouring  element  and 
could  not  repress  his  tears. 

"Ah  me !"  said  he,  "  what  have  I  done  ! 
My  arm  has  destroyed  the  husband  of  that 
unhappy  woman  !  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  misery  of  that  despairing  heart.  Ah  ! 
Moraima!  Moraima  !   such  may  soon  be — " 

His  tears  flowed  faster  and  he  ceased ; 
but  suppressing  these  melancholy  thoughts 
and  recalling  to  mind  his  country,  he  pur- 
sued his  rapid  course, — augmented — spread 
the  flames  and  at  last  joined  Alamar,  who 
covered  with  blood — wearied  with  carnage 
approached  him  over  mountains  of  dead 
bodies.  Tho  two  heroes  felicitated  them- 
selves on  their  success — and  concerted  to- 
gether new  designs.  By  the  light  of  the 
Hre,  at  a  distance  from  the  smoking  camp, 
thev  discovered  a  battalion  of  bristlinGc  Cas- 
tilian  lances.  They  had  three  times  con- 
quered the  Zcgris  whom  Maaz  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  rally.  In  their  midst  queen 
Isabel  was  holding  her  dying  daughter  in 
her  arm9-*she  pressed  her  to  her  bosom, 
bathed  her  in  tears  and  attempted  to  remind 
the  inconsolable  widow  that  a  mother  yet 
remamed  to  her.  Around,  were  Ferdinand, 
Aguilar,  Cortez,  Guzman  and  Lara,  the 
Chiefs,  the  heroes  of  the  army.  They  were 
touched  at  the  sight  of  such  a  spectacle — 
indignant  against  fortune — shed  tears  of  an- 
ger and  compassion,  turned  to  attack  the 
Moor,  but  were  without  power  to  leave  that 
place — the  last  refuge  of  their  sovereigns — 
the  last  asylum  of  their  flag.  Impelled  by 
vengeance  and  rage,  they  left  their  ranks 
in  search  of  Almanzor,  but  the  monarch  re- 
called them  and  they  reluctantly  obeyed  his 
command.  As  the  valiant  dog  reared 
among  the  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees,  for  the 
defence  of  flocks,  chained  at  the  sheepfold, 
seeing  from  afar  the  devouring  wolf,  bristles 
up,  threatens.  Alls  the  air  with  frightful  bark 
and  bites  the  chain  which  subjects  his 
strength. 

Tranquil  in  the  bosom  of  victory,  regarding 
•success  as  naught,  while  Granada  was  still 
threatened  by  her  enemy,  Almanzor  proposed 


to  Alamar  to  attack  together  and  destroy  the 
invincible  phalanx  and  finish  the  war.  But 
the  strength  of  Almanzor  was  not  equal  to 
his  valor.  .The  blood  which  flovT^d  abun- 
dantly from  his  wound,  the  pain  which  he 
concealed,  increasing  each  instant  of  re- 
pose, prevented  the  brave  prince  from  re- 
turning to  the  combat.  The  Alabaces  fear- 
ing to  risk  so  valuable  a  life,  loudly  refused 
to  follow  him.  The  Africans — Alamar  him- 
self satisfied  with  the  exploits  of  the  night — 
clamored  to  return  to  Granada.  The  hero 
listened  pensively,  meditated  new  means  to 
preserve  the  advantage,  and  increase  the 
consternation  of  the  conquered.  He  knew 
how  important  it  was  in  war  to  inspire  ter- 
ror and  that  sometimes  a  pompous  ceremony 
imposes  more  than  victory  itself,  called  the 
fiery  Alamar,  called  around  him  his  captains 
and  assumed  that  ascendancy  which  self- 
consciousness  gives  to  great  men,  but  yield- 
ed at  length  and  said,  ''  Almanzor  consents 
to  rest,  but  will  not  consent  to  lose  the  fruits 
of  victory,  nor  again  enter  the  walls,  while 
we  are  menaced  by  a  foe.  Friends,''  said  he, 
"let  us  swear,  never  to  return  until  we  have 
conquered  these  barbarians  and  extermina- 
ted our  enemies.  Let  us  build  here  our 
quarters  and  encamp  our  entire  army.  Let 
the  camp  of  the  conquerors  oppose  the  camp 
which  has  been  destroyed — let  the  besieged 
Spaniards  in  turn  experience  the  evils  we 
have  long  been  made  to  suffer."  The  sol- 
diers applauded,  Alamar  approved  the  grand 
design  and  left  immediately  in  search  of 
King  Boabdil  to  conduct  there  the  troops  and 
bring  the  necessary  supplies.  He  arrived  at 
the  Alhambra,  spread  the  joyful  news  and 
the  people  burst  into  acclamations.  The 
gates  of  the  city  were  opened  and  Boabdil 
accompanied  by  Alaman  set  out  at  the  head 
of  his  battalions.  The  plain  was  covered 
with  Moors,  loaded  with  arms  and  provisions. 
The  army  surrounded  Almanzor,  called  him 
their  tutelar  God,  their  hero,  their  liberator 
and  the  King  himself  confirmed  these  titles. 
Their  tents  were  pitched  in  the  space  which 
had  been  laid  out;  a  sumptuous  mansion 
destined  for  Boabdil  was  built  in  the  centre. 
Almanzor  and  the  Alabaces  took  charge  of 
the  right  wing  and  the  Africans  of  the  left. 
In  a  few  hours,  the  army  was  established  ; 
a  fresh  and  numerous  troop  occupied  the  ad- 
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vanced  positions.  Six  thousand  lances  were 
ranged  in  front  of  the  camp,  bearing  the 
bloody  heads  which  the  ferocious  Africans 
had  brought  from  the  combat.  The  first 
rays  of  day  discovered  to  the  Castilians  that 
spectacle  and  presented  to  them  the  horri- , 
ble  image  of  their  misfortunes,  in  the  burnt 
cantonments,  the  storehouses  smoking  under 
mountains  of  ashes,  in  the  thousands  of  dead 
bodies  swimming  in  rivulets  of  blood.  Here, 
some  unfortunate  wounded  man  yet  breathed, ' 
there,  half-naked  soldiers  had  received  their  | 
death,  while  asleep.  Each  one  sought  his 
companion — the  friend  whom  he  missed  ; 
the  aspect  of  the  mutilated  body  aroused  his 
pious  grief  and  looking  afar,  he  recognized 
the  head  of  him  he  mourned  upon  the  point 
of  a  lance.  He  turned  aside  and  trembled 
with  terror  and  fear.  Ferdinand,  Lara,  all 
the  chiefs  exchanged  looks  of  dismay  ;  the 
august  Isabel  grew  pale ;  the  Castilians  in- 
timidated preserved  a  fearful  silence  ;  terror 
was  depicted  in  their  countenances ;  disor- 
der stalked  through  the  camp ;  all  trembled 
and  were  ready  for  flight.  But  Isabel  who 
knew  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  in- 
voked religion  to  the  aid  of  their  extinguished  j 
valor.  Accompanied  by  two  holy  prie&ls, 
preceded  by  a  huge  cross,  the  sacred  stand- 
ard of  the  army,  she  went  among  the  troops 
and  with  the  fervid  accent  wliich  hopr  in-| 
spired, 

"  Friends'  said  she,  '*  let  us  adore  the 
hand  which  smites  us ;  it  will  raise  us  up 
again.  The  God  of  armies  is  with  us.  Be- 
lieve not  that  he  will  grant  final  victory  to 
an  enemy  who  outrages  him.  He  wishes  to 
prove  his  soldiers — he  wishes  to  make  you 
worthy  of  the  reward  destined  for  you. 
Those  for  whom  you  now  weep,  already  pos- 
sess it.  Yes,  they  whom  fate  cut  short  this 
disastrous  night,  contemplate  us  from  the 
lof^y  heavens  where  now  they  dwell  and 
hold  the  immortal  palm  which  angels  have 
placed  in  their  hands.  Cease.  Christians, 
cease  to  water  their  remains  with  your  tears. 
They  have  no  need  for  your  weeping,  but 
we  need  their  succor.  Let  us  invoke  it ; 
let  us  turn  our  eyes,  with  respect  and  confi- 
dence towards  those  bloody  bodies  which 
you  look  upon  with  trembling  nerves.  They, 
are  the  remains  of  the  martyrs — the  sacred ; 
relics  to  which  we  will  be  indebted  for  our 


success.  They  assure  certain  perditi<Hi  to 
the  barbarous  Mussulmen  and  will  ciU 
down  upon  these  wretches  the  anger  of  the 
All  Powerful,  who  never  leaves  unpunished 
the  outrages  committed  on  his  saints.'* 

The  religious  Spaniards  answered  with 
sobs,  swore  to  die  for  their  God,  at  the  feet 
of  their  beloved  queen,  invoked  the  Supreme 
Being,  blessed  the  name  of  Isabel  and  ani- 
mated by  new  valor  they  were  clamorous  to 
march  against  the  enemy.  Ferdinand  mod- 
erated their  ardor,  but  he  knew  how  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Half  of  the  troops  re- 
mained under  arms,  while  the  other  half 
collected  the  wounded  and  buried  the  dead. 
The  queen  bestowed  funeral  honors  upoo 
them  with  a  liberal  hand.  Lara,  during  this 
time,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of  the 
old  camp,  had  dug  a  deep  ditch  and  thrown 
up  a  huge  rampart.  The  day  was  consumed 
in  these  sad  occupations,  while  the  dejected 
army  laid  aside  their  arms,  only  to  work- 
But  the  constancy,  the  submission  and  the 
frugality  of  the  Castilians  suffered  all  with- 
out a  murmur.  They  returned  to  their  en- 
trenchments ;  a  select  guard  protected  the 
entrance.  All  slept  upon  the  ground,  their 
heads  supported  by  their  shields,  lancet  in 
hand,  ready  for  the  fight  when  the  signal 
was  given.  The  chiefs  reposed  by  the  side 
of  the  soldiers.  But  the  sovereigns  cveii 
more  worthy  of  compassion  than  their  un- 
fortunate vassals  dared  not  deliver  them- 
selves to  deep. 

End  of  Book  FifUi- 


SONNET. 

PRE-EXISTENCE. 

if  luHuortality  h%  uotadreaui 
Wherefore  Bhould  wo  havet  never  kaowu  o{  \  ort\ 
Aootiicr  life  than  ours,  a  distant  shore. 
Whose  memory  haunts  aa  a  eliadowy  beain 
Of  pallid  starlight  haunts  a  clouded  atnsaro  - 
What  lives  for  nje  hereafter,  may  before 
Have  felt  the  pulse  of  beings;  our  weak  lore 
Declares  it  not ,  is  't  therefore  tbo  false  fleam 
Of  pbantas.v,  Tvhich  holds  wc  rise  to  Heaven 
By  infinite  gradations,  through  all  round* 
Of  wuliifomi  experience— by  the  levin— 
Of  ftery  trial  hallowed  in  the  bounds 
Of  many  worlds,  tiU  the  immacula|^«oul 
StQnd.9  on  (ho  heights  o(  Oodh<> ad  |^«i«  and  wb^k 
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MY  MOTHER. 

MuUter!  Dear  soundf  ihat  brings  thioe  image  drcst 
Iq  charms  which  memory  culls  from  distant  year?*, 
Waiiiii^  emotions  in  the  yearning  tireast 
Which  hush  ihp  tongHP,  to  utter  only  tears. 

S0{  drop9  of  aiij^uijih,  froru  llic  haggard  cyv 
Of  wan  Remorse,  when  o*er  the  pafl  ho  weep.-»— 
For  DO  uD61ial  act  of  murky  dye. 
Stains  the  fair  chronicle  that  memory  kee|m— 

fiul,  tliat  I  ne'er  could  lovu  tlice  u<  1  tiUglit, 
For  all  the  tenderness  •lwo«i  mine  to  prove, 
And  that  my  heart  such  meagre  ofTVings  brou^lx . 
When  kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  filial  love. 

OdidVtthou  breathe  wlieu  novc  my  lioavt  can  v^cigli 
Thro'  every  fibre  of  its  thrilling  core, 
The  crushing  debt,  my  childhood  ne'er  could  pay — 
Tet,tboa  wonld'M  bid  me  noui^ht  but  Heaven  adore. 

"For  0  ray  child,  forbear  the  fond  ro^'rci" — 

Methiokal  hearthrc  gently  chiding  say 

"Heaven's  generous  King  hath  more  thun  paid  tity  debt, 

In  one  short  moment  of  celestial  day." 

iHtilieenow  ;  the  matron  meek  and  mild  ; 
Sttbdinag  picture  of  maternal  worth ! 
ThoM  gently  parting  lips— sconce  they  amiled— 
T?ll  of  lomc  kindly  feeling's  recent  birth. 

^  i^M  Xhj  fcoul,  of  n  08 teles* 3  .•'>  mpath\ , 
Ml  breathing  Nature  seemed  of  thee  a  pan  \ 
For  when  a  scene  of  suffering  met  thine  eye, 
ft  threw  n  pang  reflected  on  thy  heart. 

lliaoU  lu  the  uiatchle^is  pathos  Uiai  rehcarrcil 
■^innnery  hourp,  the  tale  of  other's  woe- 
Then  in  my  Boul  a  fount  of  feeling  bur:<r, 
'  ini?t  itt  Heaven,  will  forever  flow. 

\Uile  tliti«  uii  ihy  bcluved  ioria  1  gazt*. 
The  mjaiy  curtain  of  the  past  is  drawn, 
Revealing  glimpses  of  my  halcj'on  day.«, 
''iWed  with  raptures  that  can  ne'er  return. 

lue kind  cxiravnga nee  of  ihauks  conlt-ircil 
^puny  aid  about  thy  ho«.«;ehold  caic«»— • 
^oandiog  like  irony  when  others  heard — 
Was  cordial  communication  to  my  oarc. 

How  prized  the  boon  to  climb  thy  rragraut  i»ed  ! 
My  childish  aspirations  rose  no  higher. 
Than  in  ihy  arms  to  lay  my  happy  head 
ipoB  the  pillow  of  ray  ab'.ent  Pirr. 

No  callow  eugle  iu  hi.s  rock^built  ncs-t 
Beneath  the  parent  wing  less  dreamed  ol  hann, 
Than  I,  when  gathered  to  thy  faithful  liren.«i 
By  the  poft  girdle  of  iliy  circling  nrm. 

Hon  ofiiu  graver  duties  did'fit  (bou  paust- 
To  prompt  the  clatter  of  my  tiny  mill, 
Or  help  lo  build  the  edifice  of  straws, 
^l=^in»  roe  marvel  at  thy  \voridroM«  ?»Kill. 

\Hent'€r  a  luckless  tumble  iu  my  «port, 

H.id  f'hangcd  to  tears  the  notes  of  infant  gloe  — 


Tho'  plain  to  all,  far  ilusterM  more  than  hurt, 
How  surely  blubbVin;;  would  I  huslc  lo  thee. 

No  VQUiited  uostruui  from  the  stores  of  Art, 
Could  greet  a  bruise  with  feeling  half  po  bjntid 
Or  sootbo  po  pleasantly  the  nilin;?  part 
As  the  soft  pottle  of  ihy  pityin:?  hand. 

Full  v\cil  do  I  rccui  the  joyous  day, 
In  dapper  coat  and  trousers  so  elate, 
With  which  maternal  pride  will  aye  array 
The  first  born  candidate  for  man's  estate. 

Tir  iii-jpiiinj;  fiian;;*!  lo  lofty  lliou^liu  gavi*  birtl), 
While  to  aud  fro  1  slalk'd  in  manly  dress. 
Weaning  my  heart  from  thin^P  of  brighter  worth, 
The  nijrhtlv  blespincr  nnd  the  f«nd  caress. 

All,  little  deorn^  tlio  urchin  who  wuuld  stray 
Prom  the  warm  precincts  of  a  mother's  side, 
From  what  a  blissful  i^pot  he  tears  away. 
To  tempt  the  world,  t!i*?i  waste  ?o  drear  und  wide. 

Here,  'uenth  the  suni-hiac  of  n  mother'ti  love, 
A  little  Eden  sprin^F,  of  fadeless  bloom : 
But  peril  waits  our  foots^tcpa  when  we  rove, 
The  world  compared,  i-*  treachery  and  ploom. 

Charlotte,  Va. 
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CHAPTEU    XIII. 
IHU  TAiTRS  or  .^llt  ESTAlNtJ  DL  J.V«J.N. 

Whilst  all  these  events  were  taking  place, 
while  the  King  was  being  defied  by  his  vas- 
sal,  Evan  attending  hawking  parties,   and 
j  Sir  Roger  and  his  companion  each  in  their 
JAvay  attending  to  the  affairs  of  the  Viscount 
'  de  Chatcaubon,  where  was  D'Arthon,  the  re- 
served, the  gloomy  interrogator  of  his  own 
'•  thoughts  and  feelings  ? 

We  reply  that  the  Knight  took  long  and 
solitary  walks  by  moonlight,  and  to  make  up 
i  for  the  hours  thus  spent  in  rumination,  slept 
in  the  day  time. 

;  Meanwhile  Sir  Ksj)aing  like  a  machine 
j  which  once  set  in  motion,  forgets  the  hand 
]  which  started  it,  advanced  steadily  in  the 
business  which  ho  had  been  compelled  to 
I  undertake. 

The  lesult  of  his  inquiries,  wa-^  very  sim- 
ple and  it  left  him  no  further  trouble  of  the 
same  sort.     The  Duke  of  Bcrri  governed  the 
j  council  absolutely,  hence  it  was  necessary 
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to  propitiate  the  Duke  of  Berri,  and  the 
question  presented  itself,  "what  means 
promised  to  effect  this  end  most  surely.*' 

"  Let  us  sec,"  said  the  old  negotiator, 
"the  Duke  has  a  valet  called  Jacques  Thi- 
bauti  who  is  abominably  worthless  and  who 
therefore  rules  his  master.  Shall  I  draw  this 
valet  into  a  corner  and  fill  his  two  hands 
with  gold,  in  return  for  his  saying  to  his 
master  '  The  envoys  of  Messire  de  Chate- 
aubon  humbly  request  your  lordship^s  aid  ?' 

"No!  that  would  be  a  very  uncertain — 
an  exceedingly  doubtful  measure.  More* 
over  'tis  repugnant  to  a  gentleman  to  treat 
with  servants. 

"  Shall  I  go  to  the  Duke  himself  and  say 
Mouseigneur  every  one  knows  of  your  love 
of  justice,  of  your  nobility,  of  your  power 
as  an  uncle  of  the  King  in  the  King's  coun- 
cil, therefore  I  confidently  solicit  your  lord- 
ship's co-operation  in  this  affair  ?"  Love  of 
justice  !  nobility  !  'faith  I  am  getting  old — I 
dream.  The  Duke  of  Berri  a  lover  of  jus- 
tice ! 

"Ah  I  have  it,  I  no  longer  hesitate.  1  shall 
go  to  him  and  say,  "My  Lord,  the  late  Count 
de  Foix,  of  happy  memory,  whose  soul  may 
God  preserve,  before  his  death  directed  that 
a  dower  of  twenty  tliousand  francs  should 
be  paid  at  his  decease  to  Madame  de  Berri 
lii.'S  former  ward,  1  will  say  that  many  Lords 
of  Bearne  and  Foix  wished  to  revertje  this 
donation,  but  that  the  good  and  jubt  Vihcouut 
(oh,  oh,  E&paing  de  Lyon)  would  not  for  an 
instant  hear  of  it.  'Tis  a  little  deceptious, 
indeed  it  looks-  very  much  like  a  lie,  but  no 
one  is  ignorant  that  the  sin  is  the  Vibcount's, 
my  own  honor  is  not  in  the  case.  Ah,  but," 
continued  the  old  Knight,  "  it  is  impossible, 
I  could  never  make  Messire  de  Chateaubon 
out  so  fine  a  character.     'Tis  repugnant  as 

before." 

Thereupon  Sir  Espaing  knit  his  brows  and 
cogitated  deeply. 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  attendant  clad 
in  the  Duke  of  Berri's  livery  who  brought  a 
note,  couched  in  the  most  courteous  terms, 
from  his  master,  praying  a  visit  from  the 
Sieur  de  Lyon.  "  And  the  seigneur's  reply  ?" 
said  the  lackey. 

"Say  that  I  follow  you,  my  friend,"  replied 
the  Knight. 

The  lackey  went  out. 


Sir  Espaing  immediately  set  off  in  seard 
of  Sir  Roger,  whom  he  found  drawing  iq)  a 
petition  to  the  council  on  a  sheet  of  parch- 
ment. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Espaing,  "the  busi- 
ness is  done.  Lay  by  these  trifles  Messire 
Roger,  the  Duke  of  Berri  has  sent  for  uie. 
Get  ready." 

"  Sent  for  you  r     Why  r" 

"  Ah  come  and  you  will  see.' 

Sir  Espaing  then  ordered  his  horse  to  be 
brought  to  the  door  and  accompanied  by  SL' 
Roger  took  his  way  to  the  hotel  of  the 
Duke. 

They  found  the  Duke  clad  in  a  long  night 
robe  and  reading  from  a  gorgeously  illumi- 
nated missal. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  two  Knights  hr 
rose  and  advancing  half  way  to  meet  them 

"Welcome  Messire  Espaing,"  he  said,  sha- 
king him  cordially  by  the  hand,  'and you 
also  Sire  Roger." 

The  Knights  bowed  without  speaking. 

"  Let  us  proceed  at  once  to  busined^, 
said  the  Duke  who  had  figured  in  too  inaoN 
similar  affairs  to  be  at  all  embarra^&ed. 
"  You  came  to  Tours,  did  you  not  gentle- 
men, to  prevail  on  the  King  to  receive 60- 
000  crowns  and  release  his  mortgage  i^n 
Foix." 

"  The  Viscount  offers  .^ixty  Uiou:>and  tMti 
fair  interest  as  the  law  requires,  my  Lord 
said  Sir  Roger. 

"  Well,  ha^e  you  succeeded  r" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  not." 

'•  Why  not,  is  your  cause  unjust  r 

"  Oh  no,  it  is  perfectly  righteous." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  shall  succeed  r" 

"  How,  my  Lord.^" 

"  By  my  assistance,  what  say  you  Mt. 
sire  Espaing?" 

"  I  say  my  Lord  that  1  am  listening. 

"But  you  do  not  speak." 

"  Because   I   approve   of  all  which  yoiir 
lordship  has  heretofore  said." 

"  I  will  then  continue,  but  you  have  n 
hopes  of  succeeding  here  without  poweri-. 
assistance." 

"Oh  my  Lord,"  said  Espaing,  "not:, 
fast !     Your   lordship   is   powerful,  but  th* 
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King  is  just." 

He    is  avaricious,   he   will  not  say    ^' 
then  gentlemen,"  thought  the  Knight. 
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He  was  not  mistaken  in  the  Duke's  char- 
acter. 

"You  danot  want  my  assistance  then?" 

'  Oh  certainly,  my  Lord." 

"  Well  you  shall  have  it,  but  I  attach  a 
condition." 

"  What  condition  !"  said  Sir  Roger. 

Espaing  listened  in  silence. 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  in  the  first  place  gen- 
tlemen/' said  the  Duke,  ''  do  you  remem- 
ber the  occasion  of  my  sending  the  Marshal 
de  Sancerre  and  two  other  lords  to  Orthez 
to  demand  in  marriage  Madame  Jeanne  de 
Boulogne." 

•'Yes  my  Lord,  perfectly,"  said  Sir  Es- 
paing; "the  two  other  Knights  were  La 
Tremouille  and  La  Riviere." 

Sir  Roger  was  silent,  an  acute  pain  seemed 
to  have  contracted  his  muscles  at  the  Duke's 
words. 

"Well  then,  Messire  Espaing,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  if  you  remember  the  names  of  these 
Knights,  you  must  also  recollect  Seigneur 
Gaston's  reply." 

"He  replied  by  sending  his  ward  to  your 
highness." 

"But  a  condition  was  attached.  I  was 
to  paj  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  francs  for 
her  education."  . 

Ten  more  than  I  calculated  upon,  thought 
the  Knight. 

"And  I  paid  this  money." 

^WeUmy  Lord." 

'I  then  swore,"    continued  the   Duke, 
that  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity  I 
would  have  this  money  restored." 

'Ah  indeed!" 

"  Well  Sir  Espaing,  that  time  has  come." 

"The  time  for  demanding  this  money." 

"  Yes.  On  no  other  condition  shall  you 
succeed.  My  influence  shall  be  for  or 
against  you.     Which  do  you  choose  ?" 

"Ah  let  it  be  for  us,  my  Lord  Duke,  by 
all  means." 

"Pay  me  this  thirty  thousand  francs 
then." 

"Thirty  thousand,  a  large  sum  my  Lord  !" 

'I  must  have  just  that  t*  a  crown.  I 
need  it." 

"  And  our  suit  is  to  succeed  r" 

"  In  two  days  it  shall  be  decided  in  your 
tavor,  I  shall  not  until  then  send  for  my 
money." 
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"That's  very  honorable  highness.*' 

"  And  so  you  accept  ?" 

"Hum!" 

"  Answer,  Sir  Espaing." 

"  Yes,  and  I  presume  to  say  my  friend 
Sir  Roger  will  also,  Mcpgirc  r"  said  Espaing 
in  a  moment. 

Sir  Roger  made  no  reply.  He  seemed 
buried  in  his  own  thv-jr-ht?.  He  only  nod- 
ded. 

"Farewell  then  gentlemen,"  said  the 
Duke/,  "  and  rest  tranquil.  Your  suit  is  al- 
read}'  gained." 

The  two  Knights  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

"Thirty  thousand  francs,"  said  Sir  Es- 
paing, when  they  had  once  more  mounted, 
"  where  are  they  to  come  from  ?  That  ras- 
cal Le  Moresque  has  squeezed  \x<  dry,  like  a 
sponge." 

"  Some  Jew,''  said  his  companion  whose 
good  sense  had  made  him  say  nothing  du- 
ring the  interview,  to  offend  the  rapacious 
Duke,  "  we  have  nothing." 

"  Well  then  let  us  look  about." 

At  the  hostelry  they  found  Evan  and 
D'Arthon  at  the  table  talking  over  their  wine. 

"  Come,  come,  Messieurs,"  said  Espaing. 
"  begin  to  clasp  your  helmets  and  gird  on 
your  armor.  Tis  a  nccossary  precaution, 
though  the  proverb  says  non  bi-  in  idem. 
That  is  to  say,  that  Captain  Le  Moresque 
will  not  again  make  a  capture  of  our  troop." 

"Captain  Le  Moresque!  what  do -you 
mean?"  asked  Evan,  arresting  the  cup  which 
he  was  about  to  raise  to  his  lips. 

"I  mean  chevalier,"  said  Sir  Espaing. 
"  that  our  business  in  Tours  is  finished  and 
that  in  two  day:*  we  set  off  for  Bearne." 

Evan's  lips  became  white  and  his  tremb- 
ling hand  scarcely  kept  the  cup  from  falling. 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  D'Arthon 
for  his  pale  countenance  like  a  mask  express- 
ed nothing. 

"In  two  days  Messire  Espaing.'"  said 
Evan. 

"  Yes  chevalier,  why  this  agitation  ?'' 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  said  Evan,  and  rising 
he  walked  out  of  the  room  hastily. 

"What  does  thismean  ?"  asked  the  knight 
of  D'Arthon. 

"  Can't  say,"  replied  D'Arthon,  draining 
his  cup;  then  looking  into  the  pitcher, 
"host,"  he  said,  "more  wine.'* 
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Meanwhile  Evan  was  taking  a  long  walk 
by  starlight.  As  he  returned  to  the  inn,  and 
just  when  he  was  about  to  enter  some  one 
pulled  him  by  the  sleeve.  He  looked  round. 
A  female  wrapped  in  a  cloak  put  a  note  into 
bis  hand  and  disappeared. 

Evan  looked  at  the  retreating  figure,  then 
at  the  note,  and  finally  opened  it.  These 
words  were  traced  on  satin  paper. 

"The  Signeur  de  Foix  is  expected  on  the 
right  hand  court  of  the  Bishop's  palace  to- 
night at  nine.  Let  him  not  fail,  for  this  is 
written  by  A  Friend.'* 

**  From  Alice  ?  Can  it  be !"  murmured 
Evan,  '*  'tis  a  tearful,  a  bitter  pleasure  which 
she  offers  me." 

And  after  reading  the  note  a  second  time 
Evan  placed  it  in  his  bosom  and  entered  the 
inn. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  JEW. 


On  inquiring  of  his  host  for  the  name  of 
some  Jew  or  money  lender  who  could  sup- 
ply him  with  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to 
the  Duke  of  Berri,  Sir  Espaing  de  Lyon  was 
directed  to  the  abode  of  a  certain  Issachar. 
This  man,  master  Jacques  informed  the 
knight,  had  already  acquired  immense  riches 
by  lending  to  the  young  spendthrift  lords  of 
the  court  at  usurious  interest,  and  that  he 
would  not  fail  to  obtain  any  sum,  however 
ltrge»  provided  he  offered  good  surety. 

The  knight  therefore  took  his  way  toward 
the  Jew's  house,  accompanied  only  by  D'Ar- 
thon.  It  was  a  tall  narrow  building  which 
grew  broader  at  every  successive  story,  and 
so  much  at  last  had  it  overlooked  its  base 
that  it  seemed  in  danger  of  falling  with  the 
next  wind.  And  yet  it  had  stood  thus4)cr- 
haps  more  than  a  century.  The  knights 
made  their  approach  to  it  through  a  street 
clogged  with  mud  and  dirty  straw  from  which 
rose  a  suffocating  odor,  and  so  narrow  that 
two  horsemen  could  not  have  passed  through 
it  abreast.  At  the  summit  of  the  houses  op- 
posite neighbours  might  have  joined  hands. 

They  were  shown  by  a  little  light  haired 
Jew  into  a  sort  of  drawing-room  which  over- 
looked the  river,  small  in  size,  and  furnished 
after  the  eastern  fashion,  with  a  divan  and 


piles  of  cushions  in  place  of  chairs.  Here 
the  Jew  left  them  and  went  to  inform  his 
master  of  their  presence.  Ten  minutes 
passed  and  no  one  came.  Sir  Espaing  be- 
gan to  get  angry. 

"  Why  does  this  accursed  Israelite  keep 
us  waiting  ?"  said  he. 

''  Because  we  come  to  borrow  and  he  i^ 
rich." 

"  Rich  sir?"  said  a  voice  at  that  momeQi 
from  the  door,  **  who  calls  the  poor  Jev 
rich  ?"  And  drawing  aside  the  tapestry  Issa- 
char appeared. 

"Ah,  you  have  come  at  last  Messirel 
Now  let  us  to  business." 

'*  In  what'  way  can  the  humble  Issachar 
serve  your  noble  lordships  ?" 

"  Jew,"  said  Sir  Espaign,  '•  do  not  be  hy- 
pocritical, you  know  very  well  that  we  want 
money.  Come,  can  you  supply  us  with  thf 
sum  we  wish  ?" 

'*  Money,  sir !"  interrupted  the  Jew. 

"  I  forewarn  you  however,"  continued  the 
knight,  "  that  it  is  a  large  one." 

"  Moneys,  much  moneys  f  who  has  ^cat 
you  to  me,  noble  sirs." 

'  *  A  certain  viscount,  whose  title  deeds  are 
in  your  strong  chest." 

The  Jew's  face  assumed  a  strange  mixture 
of  sarcasm  and  humility. 

"Is  it  truer"  said  the  knight,  "doyoa 
] never  lend  money  at  interest?" 

"*  In  truth,  sir,  I  have  done  such  a  thin^ 
often,  but  time  must  bs  given  for  borrowing. 
I  am  a  poor  Israelite,  the  poorest  of  ray  tribe 
and  when  these  honorable  lords  visit  roy 
humble  abode  to  borrow  moneys  to  support 
their  pleasures,  I,  in  my  turn,  must  go  a  bor- 
rowing." 

"  Well." 

"And  Mciisire,'  continued  the  Jew, '  i 
must  pay  interest  on  the  moneys  bonowcd 
of  my  brethren,  even  as  you  pay  it  to  me.' 

'*  What  interest  must  I  pay  you  ?" 

"What  sum  does  your  lordship  wish  tu 
have?" 

The  sum  of  30,000  francs." 
30,000  francs !  holy  Jacob,  'tis  the  trea- 
sure of  Solomon  the  King!" 

"  Come,  let  us  cut  this  short,  master  Usa- 
char.  I  have  had  dealing  with  your  tribe 
too  often  to  be  affected  by  these  idle  art*. 
Speak,  will  you  supply  me  with  this  lum ' 
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'May  the  holy  Elia 

"Will you  lend  the  money,  or  shall  wc 
go  elsewhere?"  said  the  knight  in  an  abrupt 
tone. 

"Ah,  Messire,  how  am  I  lo  raise  such  a 
sum?"  \ 

"  Come  D'Arthon/'  said  Sir  Espaign. 

•'Whither  go  you,  noble  sirs  ?'*  said  Issa- 
char. 

"To  some  other  establishment.  Do  not 
think  Jew  that  there  are  none  but  yourself 
who  lend  money  in  the  good  city  of  Tours." 

"Thirty  thousand  francs,"  repeated  the 
Jew  as  if  to  himself,  *'  I  must  borrow  of  an 
hundred  members  of  my  tribe  and  the  inter- 
est would  be  much." 

"Well,  what  interest  do  you  demand?" 
^aid  the  knight  who  knew  all  these  artful 
turnmgs  from  experience. 

"The  interest  would  be  Messire — yes  it 
must  be  ten  in  the  hundred,  no  less.'* 


your  names,  but  habit  is  powerful  and  I  nev- 
er lend  my  moneys  but  on  good  valid  surety." 

'•  What  foi  instance?" 

"  On  land,  estates,  Messire." 

'*  Well,  I  will  give  you  better  than  a  mort- 
gage on  the  estate  of  a  poor  knight.  I  will 
give  you  the  word  of  Messire,  the  Viscount 
de  Chateaubon,  who  will  be  Count  of  Foix 
and  Bearne  in  a  month,  and  who  possesses 
in  the  castle  of  Orthes  alone  300,000  livres. 
Does  it  suffice  ? 

"  Not  at  all,  noble  sir,"  said  the  Jew,  ''  1 
have  heard  much  of  the  Viscount,  and  V 
think  verily  that  he  would  hang  up  the  poor 
Jew  to  the  next  tree  in  order  to  rid  himself 
of  a  disagreeable  creditor." 

"  You  will  not  take  the  Viscount's  words; 
will  you  take  my  own,  the  word  of  Espaign 
deLyon?" 

''  Noble  sir,"  said   the  Jew   bowing,  ''  I 


would  take  your  word  as  soon  as  any  other 

"  Usurer  I  I  will  have  you  before  the  bai- 1  whatever,  but  unfortunately  I  have  made  an 
J'ff'"  ■  oath  never  to  do  so." 

The  Jew  smiled.  u  Hypocritical  scoundrel,"  murmured  the 

Tor  what  my  Lord  ?"  said  he.  knight,  then  he  added  aloud,  "draw  up  a 

For  lending  money  at  usurious  interest."  mortgage  deed  on  my  estate  in  Bigorre." 

"  I  have  lent  you  none." 

"True,  but  you  will  lend  me  it,  and  the 
whole  which  I  have  mentioned." 

"  On  two  conditions,  sir :  unless  these  are 
understood,  I  present  my  humble  respects  to 
your  lordships." 

"  In  the  first  place  it  is  understood  that 
you  are  noble  gentlemen  who  want  money, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  poor  Jew's  sup- 
plying you  with  what  you  want,  he  shall  be 
paid  ten  per  cent,  and  that  without  making 
the  transaction  public.  Now,  as  I  have  said 
Messieurs,  you  are  noble  gentlehien,  and  if 
fou  pass  your  word  to  the  Jew  he  will  have 
no  har." 

'  And  what  is  the  second  condition  ?" 

•'  Ah,  by  the  holy  Moses  !  that  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  You  can  guess  it  my 
Lords." 

"  Tes  I  do  guess  it,  but  speak  on." 

"  Surety,  sir — it  is  the  surety  of  having 
niy  monies  returned." 

"  What  security  do  you  demand,  is  not  my 
word  enough?" 

"  Doubtless,  Messire,  your  word  should  be 
enough  to  the  poor  Jew  who  knows  you  are 


'<  The  estate  of  the  noble  chevalier  Espaign 
deLyon?" 

''  Called  La  Vcdra." 

The  Jew  was  silent. 

**  Why  do  you  hesitate  Jew,"  said  the 
Knight. 

"  Messire,  you  will  pardon  me—" 

'*  Well,"  said  the  Knight,  casting  on  the 
Jew  a  look  that  seetned  to  pierce  through 
and  through  him. 

♦•  I  have  another  custom — to  be  certain  of 
my  sureties." 

*'  Dog,"  said  the  Knight,  taking  a  step  to- 
ward  the  Jew,  "do  you  dare  to  doubt  my 
word,  the  word  of  Espaign  de  Lyon  ?" 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  Jew  with  humility, 
"  may  the  holy  Elias  preserve  me  from  such 
injustice  to  so  noble  a  chevalier  as  yourself. 
What  I  tell  you  is  a  habit  I  have  and  here  I 
am  again  bound  by  my  oath.  But  why  should 
this  disquiet  you  ?  You  want  money,  you 
come  and  offer  me  a  mortgage  on  the  estate 
of  La  Vedra  in  Bigorre.  Good !  I  despatch 
a  carrier  dove  to  Joseph  of  Toulouse,  who 
will  send  me  one  in  return.    Thus  in  two  or 


noble  knights,  though  he  is  yet  ignorant  of  I  three  weeks  at  the  farthest  I  shall  know 
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everything,  and  my  oath  will  not  be  broken. 
Does  this  please  your  Lordship  ?" 

•*  No,  rascal!  it  does  not  please  me.  You 
doubt  my  word,  that  I  can  forgive,  because  it 
gives  me  no  pleasure  to  tread  on  worms.  I 
am  dissatisfied  because  I  must  and  will  have 
this  money  in  three  days  instead  of  as  many 
weeks.'' 

**That  is  impossible,  sir." 

"  Come,  let  us  leave  this  accursed  den 
which  smells  as  if  that  rascal  and  his  mas- 
ter the  devil  were  practising  alchemy,"  said 
Sir  Espaign. 

The  Jew  threw  a  piercing  glance  upon  the 
Knight. 

"  You  do  the  poor  Israelite  injustice  sir,'* 
said  he,  *'  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  be  a 
rascal,  though  the  noble  Knight  calls  me  one, 
after  I  have  offered  my  best  services." 

**  Let  us  go,"  said  the  knight. 

*'Not  so  fast,"  said  D'Arthon,  •'!  wish 
first  to  ask  Messire's  opinion  of  an  antique 
coin,  which  has  preserved  its  warmth  in  a 
remarkable  manner."  And  D'Arthon  held 
up  before  the  eyes  of  Issachar  a  bright  gol- 
den crown  apparently  fresh  from  the  mint. 

A  sickly  pallor  overspread  the  Jew's  face, 
his  eyes  glared  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  a  dagger  which  hung  at  his  girdle. 

*'  Will  Messire  consent  to  lend  the  Sieur 
dc  Lyon  the  sum  he  asks  ?" 

-  Yes." 

'*  At  once  ?" 

-Yes." 

"  Bring  writing  materials  then." 

'*  They  are  there,"  said  the  Jew,  in  a  sti- 
fled voice,  and  pointing  to  a  desk  fixed 
against  the  wall  and  covered  with  parchment 
and  pens. 

Sir  Espaing  de  Lyon  full  of  astonishment 
at  this  sudden  change,  went  and  drew  up  a 
mortgage  which  he  signed  and  gave  to  the 
Jew. 

'•  When  will  you  have  the  money  my 
Lord,  ?"  said  the  Jew  to  D'Arthon,  *'  shall  I 
send  it  to  your  lordship's  house  ?" 

'*No,  I  will  take  it  myself,  now.'" 

•'  In  gold  or  silver,  sir  ?" 

'•  In  silver,  said  D'Arthon,  'tis  heavier,  but 
I  prefer  it." 

The  Jew  went  out. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  said  Sir  Es- 
paing. ^ 


"  T  will  tell  you  when  we  are  on  our  w 
back,"  said  D'Arthon. 

In  ten  minutes  the  Jew  returned  %\t 
three  bags  full  of  franc  pieces  furnished  with 
straps  by  which  they  were  supported  at  tLe 
girdle.  These  the  Jew  delivered  to  D'Ar- 
thon with  the  most  abject  humility. 

"  Do  not  fear,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  ''  I  dc 
not  wish  to  deceive  you.    It  is  correct.*' 

"  Good,"  said  the  Knight,"  and  for  your- 
self Messire  Issachar,  I  only  say  take  care ! 

And  without  noticing  the  humble  inclina- 
tion made  by  the  Jew,  D'Arthon  went  out 
followed  by  the  Knight  of  Lyon. 

*•  What  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Mary, 
said  the  Knight,  has  given  you  this  power 
over  the  Jew?" 

''  Listen,  Messire  Espaing,  and  I  will  tell 
you"  said  D'Arthon.  "Do  you  remember  that 
during  the  ten  minutes  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  before  this  man's  entrance 
you  stood  at  the  window  overlooking  the 
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"  Yes.  I  was  watching  a  boat  which  the 
rising  tide  was  dashing  against  the  rocks  to 
which  it  was  chained." 

**  I  was  diflfercntly  engaged.  As  I  leaned 
against  the  wood  work  protruding  froro  the 
wainscot  running  round  the  room,  I  felt  a 
band  under  the  hangings  which  I  knew  at 
once  to  be  the  spring  of  one  of  those  hidden 
doors  which  are  found  in  all  old  houses  of 
this  sort.  I  drew  aside  the  tapestry  and 
pressed  the  spring  so  as  to  make  the  door 
slide  into  the  wall  though  the  works  were 
rather  rusty.     What  do  you  think  I  saw  r" 

•*  May  the  fiend  seize  me  if  I  can  form  a 
conjecture." 

"An    alchemist's   workshop,    whit  do 
you  say  to  that.>" 

"  The  Jew  an  alchemist  ?" 

*'  An  alchemist  indeed,  but  that  is  the 
least  part  of  bis  profession." 

"  Explain  yourself  D'Arthon." 

'<  Not  content  with  waiting  for  the  Philos- 
opher's  stone  he  has  taken  a  surer  way  of 
making  himself  rich.     He  is  a  coiner." 

"A  forger!" 

*'  Yes.  Examine  this  piece  of  money, 
yet  hot  from  the  furnace.  It  is  only  by  the 
severest  scrutiny  thajt  you  detect  the  dull 
appearance  produced  by  the  alloy.    This.  I 
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have  heard  disappears   when   the   coin   ii^ 
rold." 

*'  And  you  took  this  piece  from  Iiis  labo- 
ratory?" 

'*  Yes  ;  directly  before  the  aperture  stood 
a  table  covered  with  a  pila  of  them.  As  I 
opened  the  secret  door,  I  heard  a  noise  of 
locks  and  bolts  from  the  opposite  side. 
Doubtless  the  Jew  had  been  engaged  nn  the 
work." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  chevalier,  inform 
upon  this  man  ?" 

'*Not  at  all,"  said  D^Arthon,  "•  what  have 
I  to  do  with  the  King's  justice  ;  let  it  take  its 
coarse.  I  shall  say  nothing,  I  hope  you 
will  do  the  same.  I  even  ask  it  of  you,  Mes- 
sire  Espaing.'' 

"  Since  you  make  the  request  I  will  not 
certainly,  but  I  do  not  conceal  from  you  what 
I  think.    We  should  expose  this  man.'* 

"  Let  us  leave  that  to  some  one  else,  the 
wicked  are  ultimately  punished  for  their 
crimes — at  least  I  have  been  told  as  much. 
This  knowledge  will  some  day  be  very  use- 
ful to  me  if  I  need  this  man's  aid." 

"  Ab,  chevalier,"  said  Sir  Espaing  with 
surprise,  "  let  him  pay  you  for  secrecy !" 

"No.  But  in  certain  circumstances  never- 
theless, it  may  be  serviceable.  The  present 
case  for  instance  is  one." 

"  True.  But  are  you  not  afraid  that  he 
has  given  us  false  coin  or  false  measure." 

"Neither,  Messire  Espaing.  I  fully  un- 
derstood the  trust  you  placed  in  me  and  I 
have  no  fear.  Thid  Jew  would  not  dare  to 
cheat  us,  while  I  know  his  secret." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Knight,  and  they  re- 
turned in  silence  to  the  hostelry. 

"  Look  here  D'Arthon,"  said  Evan,  "here 
«  a  letter  I  have  received.  Is  it  from  Alice  ? 
read  it  and  tell  me." 

D'Arthon  took  the  note  and  read  it. 

"  A  Friend,"  he  muttered ;  "  no,  by  all 
the  Gods,  'tis  not  from  her  !" 

And  a  strange  expression  showed  itself 
OQ  bis  pale  face. 

"  Well,"  said  Evan. 

"  Probably  Hwas  sent  you  by  this  wench 
whom  you  have  told  me  you  loved,"  replied 
I^Arthon.  •'  Go  at  all  events.  It  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  she  wrote  it.*" 

"Well  then  I  ge,"  said  Evan,  " this  cold- 
ness with  which  she  addresses  me  persuad- 


ed me  that  she  did  not  write  it.  However, 
it  must  have  been  Alice,  for  who  else  know? 
me  ?" 

"  No  one  in  truth,  but  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  and  the  queen." 

And  D'Arthon  smiled. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


THE  IXTERVIEW. 


At  half  past  eight  in  the  evening,  and  just 
as  every  visitor  who  lodged  in  the  town  was 
leaving  the  palace,  Evan  entered  the  right 
hand  court  as  the  note  had  directed. 

This  court  was  small  in  size,  surrounded 
by  a  gallery,  and  only  to  be  reached  by  one 
of  two  doors  opposite  each  other.  Evan 
had  passed  through  the  6rst,  he  now  saw  the 
latter  before  him. 

The  palace  clock  struck  the  hour  of  nine, 
and  the  young  man  seeing  no  one  approach, 
went  to  the  door  opposite. 

Looking  round  first  to  see  if  the  galleries 
and  the  court  itself  was  entirely  deserted, 
he  gently  knocked. 

In  an  instant  it  was  opened,  he  felt  himself 
drawn  forward  by  the  hand,  and  the  door 
closing,  he  found  that  the  passage  was  per- 
fectly dark. 

He  took  ten  steps,  conducted  in  silence 
by  his  guide.  All  he  could  determine  was 
that  a  woman's  hand  held  his  own  and  that 
the  air  was  warm  and  perfumed. 

''Who  are  you  Madam!"  asked  Evan. 

''  Silence,  Seigneur,"  whispered  a  voice. 
''But  where  do  you  lead  me,  to  whom. 
You  may  answer  so  much." 

"  It  is  useless,  for  we  have  come  to  the 
end."  And  throwingopen  a  door  from  which 
issued  a  stream  of  light,  the  female  pushed 
Evan  into  a  small  boudoir. 

He  saw  before  him  queen  Isabella. 

Evan  drew  back  in  utter  astonishment. 

"The  queen  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes  Seigneur  Evan,  the  queen,"  said  Is- 
abella with  the  smile  of  a  Circe.    "  Come." 

The  young  Knight  made  no  reply.  He 
looked  round  and  saw  that  the  door  was 
closed. 

Isabella  frowned  slightly. 
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"I  ask  you  to  approach,  Seigneur/*  she 
said. 

Evan  bowed  profoundly  and  came  within 
three  steps  of  the  queen. 

''Madam,"  he  said,  "doubtless  there  is 
some  mistake.  I  beg  your  highness  to  believe 
that  I  should  never  have  been  guilty  of  such 
an  offence  as  entering. your  private  room 
when  you  have  dismissed  your  suit.*' 

<'It  is  no  offence  Sir/'  said  Isabel  smiling. 

'*  Madam/'  said  Evan,  calmly,  "then  it  is 
a  great  honor." 

This  calmness  displeased  the  queen.  She 
turned  the  conversation. 

"You  did  me  a  great  service/'  she  said, 
"  you  preserved  Ancelin,  a  falcon  given  me 
by  my  uncle  when  I  left  Bavaria," 

"  Oh  your  highness  do  not  speak  as  if  I 
had  obliged  you  in  a  matter  so  slight  as  sav- 
ing  a  hawk." 

"  The  Bavarians  attach  a  superstitious  value 
to  some  things  and  a  falcon  is  of  the  num- 
ber Sieur  Evan;  therefore  I  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  preserving  Ar- 
celin/* 

Evan  bowed  respectfully. 

"  It  is  I  who  should  be  grateful  Madam/' 
he  said,  for  your  highness'  words  surpass  my 
merits  a  thousand  times." 

"  Do  you  know  Seigneur  Evan  what  the 
court  says?"  asked  Isabella  with  her  en- 
chanting  smile. 

"Of  what  Madam r" 

"Of  your  adventure  of  the  hawk—- do 
you  know?" 

"  Madam,  I  live  so  little  in  the  air  of  the 
court  that  all  its  thoughts,  feelings  and  sen- 
timents pass  over  my  humble  head  like  the 
wind,  without  stopping  an  instant.  I  live 
in  an  atmosphere  more  close  to  the  earth." 

"  Oh  it  only  needs  your  own  consent — if 
you  wish  it  you  may  be  to-morrow  distin- 
guished by  the  favors  of  your  queen." 

"  Madam!"  said  Evan  bowing* 

"  But  let  us  continue.  The  courtiers  say 
that  your  introduction  to  myself  was  both 
striking  and  romantic.  They  moreover  add 
that  I  ought  to  bestow  upon  you  some  re- 
ward."   Isabella  took  off  a  ring. 

Evan  drew  back. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  for 

any  reward/' 

"But  you  will  take  this  as  a  gift  from 


your  queen  ?"  said  Isabella  with  her  seducing 
smile. 

Evan  began  to  feel  a  strange  agitation. 

"  Give  me  your  ban?,"  said  Isabella  still 
smiling,  "  It  is  I  who  will  place  it  on  your 
finger." 

Evan  blushed  slightly,  knelt  down  and 
stretched  out  his  hand. 

The  queen  placed  the  ring  on  his  finger. 

"Do  not  rise,"  she  said,  "I  like  you  in 
that  position.     'Tis  more  humble." 

And  while  her  parted  lips  showed  a  row 
of  beautiful  and  pearly  teeth,  Isabella  threw 
upon  Evan  the  most  charmingly  familiar 
glances.  The  majesty  of  her  manner  had 
disappeared.    She  was  all  kindness. 

"  Madam  !  Madam  !"  murmured  Evao. 
"  you  are  very  gracious/' 

"  Remain  at  my  court,  my  handsome  cav* 
alier,  and  I  will  be  more  so." 

Evan  rose  up  as  if  on  springs. 

The  cause  of  this  abrupt  roovemeot  was 
simply  the  figure  of  a  young  girl  which  ap- 
peared in  the  mist  dancing  before  his  eyes. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  bowing  coldly,  "1 
cannot  remain.  Your  highness  has  already 
rewarded  my  services  beyond  their  merits. 
Receive  my  humble  thanks." 

Isabella  was  for  a  moment  struck  dumb 
by  this  sudden  change. 

Her  smooth  fair  face  first  took  an  expres- 
sion of  haughty  scorn «  then  it  was  contracted 
by  a  wild  rage. 

"What  mean  you?"  she  ^aid  rising  and 
stamping  with  fury,  "you  refuse !" 

"Madam,"  said  Evan  with  icy  calmness, 
"  I  had  the  honor  but  now  of  saying  that 
this  jewel  was  quite  sufficient  as  a  recom- 
pense for  my  services.  It  comes  from  the 
hand  of  the  queen,  that  is  enough.  But 
since  you  are  displeased  with  me  it  will  no 
longer  give  me  any  pleasure  to  wear  it." 

And  tearing  off  the  ring,  Evan  presented 
it  to  the  queen. 

She  took  it  with  a  gesture  of  anger  and 
threw  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"Queens  do  not  take  back  their  gifts, 
she  said  haughtily.     **  And  now  Sir  Knight, 
go !  You  shall  not  be  burthened  with  hron 
which  are  disagreeable  to  you." 

At  that  moment  in  spite  of  Isabella's  in- 
perial  gesture  to  depart,  Hvan  undertook 
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what  the  oldest  courtier  would  bave  shrunk 
from,  to  ar^e  the  matter  with  her. 

'<  Madam/'  he  said — 

**  Go  sir,  this  instant!" 

Evan  folded  his  arms. 

Isabella  bit  her  lips -with  rage. 

"  Madam/'  said  Evan  calmly,  **  you  may 
call  your  guards,  you  may  have  me  killed, 
but  that  will  take  a  few  moments.  In  that 
time  I  shall  say  what  I  have  to  say  !" 

"You  refuse  my  farors  !" 

'<  Madam  the  queen,'' said  Evan  bowing 
profoundly,  "I  will  not  leave  this  room 
whilst  you  still  put  this  construction  on  my 
words.  You  have  given  me  a  ring,  you  have 
even  bestowed  it  with  your  own  hands, 
smiling.  Now  you  frown ,  you  say  *  Begone ! ' 
Madam,  hear  me  !  You  know  not,  oh  you 
cannot  imagine  how  proud  I  should  feel  to 
wear  the  favors  of  my  queen,  how  carefully 
I  should  preserve  the  slightest  token  of  her 
regard.  I  a  poor  Knight  without  fortune, 
and  almost  without  a  name — very  nearly 
Madam — would  then  esteem  myself  the  peer 
of  princes.  I  a  humble  cavalier  have  re- 
ceived these  favors,  I  have  felt  joy  enter  my 
heart.  But  the  queen  is  displeased  with  me, 
ihe  bids  me  leave  her  presence  ;  to  wear 
ber  tokens  of  regard  then  would  be  pre- 
sumption. Madam  the  queen,  I  have  the 
honor  of  bidding  your  highness  farewell." 

And  saluting  Isabella,  lost  in  surprise, 
£van  disappeared.  The  queen  tore  the  lace 
of  ber  dress  until  her  whole  right  shoulder 
was  bare  and  went  out  in  a  fury.  She  had 
no  sooner  gone  than  the  curtains  of  an  al- 
cove waved  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  pale, 
grasping  his  poniard  nervously,  and  trem- 
hling,  went  on  tip-toe  to  the  door  where 
Evan  bad  passed,  and  opening  it  gently,  leA 
the  apartment. 

We  shall  see  that  the  duke  arranged  mat- 
ters quickly. 


Morality,  without  religion,  is  only  a  kind  of 
4ead>reckoning — an  endeavour  to  find  our  place 
'^B  a  cloudy  sea  by  measuring  tho  distance  wq 
h&To  run,  but  without  any  observation  of  tho 
heavenly  bodies. 

Men  of  genius  arc  often  dull  and  inert  iu  so- 
ciety ;  as  the  blazing  meteor,  when  it  descends  to 
*;arth,  is  only  a  stone.— jlnon. 


'TWAS  WRONG. 

Selected  from  the  Poeouofthe  late  Henty  KlUn. 

Ah !  Lady,  it  was  scarcely  wise 
To  fan  hid  forehead  with  soft  sighe, 
And  gaze  upon  him  with  food  eyen. 

Ah !  Lady,  it  was  scarcely  meet 
To  see  him  kneeling  at  your  feet, 
And  listen  to  his  words  so  sweet. 
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Twas  wrong  while  ye  were  wand*ring  there 
Out  in  the  moonlight  calm  and  clear- 
To  pass  your  fingers  through  his  hair. 

Vc  wandered  late :  ye  wandered  long : 

You  listened  to  full  many  a  song 

And  lisfniog,  Lady,  knew  *twaa  wrong. 


Another  night  and  he  was  lliere, 

His  eyes  had  now  a  strsnge  wild  glare— 

Hi»  face  was  pallid  with  despair. 


■if 
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He  had  few  ducats  in  his  purse 

(This  of  itself  a  bitter  curse) 

*Twas  deadly  wrong  to  make  it  wui»c ! 

He  ofi'ered  more  than  gold  can  buy— 
For  what  you  yet  perchance  may  sigh, 
Aye!  Lady,  long  before  you  die. 

But  you,  your  heart  was  e'en  then  sold 
For  silks  and  jewels,  gems  and  gold, 
Unto  a  loTcr  grey  and  old. 


All  deeds  have  psymeut,  soon  or  late  ; 
Upon  the  poor,  upon  the  great 
Comes  down  the  ruthless  doom  of  ftte- 

The  time  will  come,  for  come  it  must, 
When  you,  crushed  to  the  rtry  dust, 
Shall  deem  your  idel-gold — ^as  rust. 

You'll  think  upon  that  stripling  slim, 
Bitter  the  doom  you  roeeted  him, 
'Twill  haunt  you  like  a  phantom  grim. 

Dead,  where  that  moonlight  night  ye  irod 
His  ghastly  face — the  bloody  sod 
Willinterpose  twfxt  )qu  and  God. 
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RAMBLES  ABOUT  MONCLOVA. 

THE    GREAT    STAMPEDE. 

In  the  interchange  of  those  delicate  atten- 
tions and  civilities  which  occasionally  rippled 
the  current  of  camp  life  at  Parras,  we  were 
occasionally  honored  with  the  presence  of 
the  dark  eyed  sefioritas,  the  memory  of  whose 
beauty  atones  in  some  degree  for  the  many 
disagremens  connected  with  the  reminiscen- 
ces of  that  wine  bibbing  town.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  exterior  of  their  equipa- 
ges did  not  correspond  to  the  interior  embel- 
lishments ;  that  the  vehicles  were  somewhat 
clumsy,  and  the  mules  anything  but  hand- 
some, though  loaded  with  plated  trappings, 
and  their  tails  carefully  secured  in  leather 
pockets  ornamented  with  silver.  The  Gen- 
eral and  some  of  those  who  revolved  in  his 
vicinity,  usually  did  the  honors  in  escorting 
the  ladies  through  the  streets  of  our  canvas 
city,  and  imparting  to  them  the  mysteries  of 
camp  life  as  connected  with  bean  soup,  and 
''hard  bread  made  easy."  These  promen- 
ades, it  is  true,  were  often  eloquently  silent, 
as  there  was  no  interpreter,  and  the  language 
of  the  eyes — unless  previously  hinted  at  by 
the  tongufe — is,  in  spite  of  the  poets,  unpleas- 
antly dull  and  provokingly  incomprehensible. 
In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  reference  might 
be  made  to  the  experience  of  Captain  Tur- 
gid, and  Lieutenant  Gasometer,  who,  on  one 
occasion  particularly,  made  the  most  excru- 
ciating efforts  to  render  themselves  agreea- 
ble to  a  trio  of  mischievous  young  damsels, 
and  succeeded  only  in  amusing  them.  The 
latter  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  with  malicious 
glee,  although  not  a  little  annoyed  that  their 
pretty  pouting  lips  were  hermetically  sealed, 
except  when  at  times  they  chose  coquettish- 
iy  to  display  the  gems  concealed  within,  in 
phalanxes  too  regular  to  be 


"  i^  LOST    OR   MISLAID,  «^ 


»i 


"  a  small  volume  in  writing,  containing  iceiL- 
oranda,  personal,  official  and  financial,  of  nc 
value  to  any  one  but  the  owner — and  of  but 
little  to  him — who,  nevertheless,  will  bf 
thankful  for  any  information  concerning  it. 
In  other  words  his  private  journal  has  beei 
stolen,  furnishing  a  salutary  admonition  v 
others,  and  a  new  illustration  of  Burns : 


u 


A  chieVs  amang  you  te/rtM*  n»tee.*' 


•*  Like  orient  pearh  at  random  strung." 

Those  who  indulged  in  occasional  jottings 
down  of  the  events  of  the  campaign,  with 
private  speculations  thereon,  were  reminded 
about  this  time — as  the  Almanacs  say — to 
take  heed  to  their  words  and  works,  by  the 
following  novel  and  startling  announcement, 
posted  up  in  front  of  a  tent  in  Staff  Row : 


The  ice  just  now,  in  the  water-buckets  in 
the  morning, would  have  informed  us  how  cold 
the  nights  were,  if  we  had  not  had  other  sat- 
isfactory proof  before  rising  from  our  blank- 
ets. We  were  at  liberty  however,  to  derive 
much  soldierly  consolation  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  fuel  enough  for  a  comfortable  fire 
near  head  quarters,  although  our  mess  had  a 
scanty  supply  for  boiling  our  beef  or  bacoo. 

Notwithstanding  we  appeared  to  be  on  a 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nations,  with  our 
fair  friends  in  the  city,  and  with  some  not  so 
fair,  an  incident  now  and  then  occnrred. 
showing  something  more  than  ''  what  a  good- 
ly outside  falsehood  hath."  The  night  of  the 
10th,  a  volunteer  was  severely  wounded  in 
town,  in  an  affray  with  the  natives,  and  the 
next  night  as  an  officer  was  returning  to  camp 
at  a  late  hour,  he  was  followed  by  a  Mexican 
with  his  dog,  apparently  with  evil  intent. 
So  much  pertinacity  elicited  the  unexpected 
discharge  of  a  revolver,  which,  by  a  happy 
coincidence,  stopped  the  pursuer  and  the 
dog's  breath  at  the  same  moment. 

The  winds  in  the  circuit  of  their  revel*' 
had  passed  beyond  our  limits,  or  were  repo- 
sing in  the  lap  of  exhaustion,  until  abont  S 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the   12th,  when 
there  came  a  blast  from  the  hills  sweeping 
with  such  fierceness  over  the  camp,  as  if  just 
ejected  from  the  lungs  of  iEolus  in  his  ear- 
liest morning  exhalation.    Tent  cords  snap- 
ped and  tent  pins  yielded,  and  tents  shrieked 
and  groaned,  and  fluttered,  and  fell  mgior  • 
ously  to  the  earth.    Away  went  the  wiac^ 
mocking  at  the  ruin  they  had  wrought,  whic. 
we,  less  philosophical  perhaps  than  was  be- 
coming, went  about  repairing. 

Among  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  thr 
Mexican  people,  there  is  usually  a  frank  at- 
knowledgraent  in  iheir  conversation  of  tt** 
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supcrioritj  of  Americans  to  themselves.  This 
i^  desirable  at  all  times,  but  while  they  per- 
ceive the  vast  difference  between  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  they  do 
not  appear  to  comprehend  the  approximation 
to  equality  among  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  seem  to  think  that  social  and  po- 
litical, moral  and  military  distinctions,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  as  rude  with  us  as 
with  themselves.  Knowiui^  the  despotic 
>way  of  their  own  soldiery,  and  having  suf- 
fered for  years  under  the  exactions  and  ac- 
cumulated u'^urpations  of  military  men,  and 
their  arrogant  superiority  over  all  other  class- 
e>  except  the  priesthood,  to  whom  alone  they 
pay  deference,  and  witnessing  the  peculiar 
privileges  which  servitude  and  submission, 
Ignorance  and  superstition  have  guarantied 
to  them,  many  of  their  most  enlightened  ci- 
tizens appear  unable  to  realize  that  a  Gene- 
ral in  our  Army  is  not  the  same  haughty 
tvrant :  is  not  entitled  to  perpetrate  the  sanae 
outrages  upon  private  rights,  is  not  beheld 
with  awe  and  bowed  to  with  rever«nce,  or 
attended  with  minions  and  hordes  of  flatter- 
er:!,  guards  and  consequential  attendants,  as 
a  Mexican  chieftain  or  prelate.  Hence  they 
approach  all  officers  with  extreme  deference, 
which  rises  according  to  grade,  and  becomes 
abject  servility,  when  they  reach  the  com- 
.Tianding  general.  Upon  him  they  lavish  not 
only  adulations  and  compliments,  but  as  if 
they  wished  to  propitiate  some  offensive  de- 
ity, they  offer  him  the  choicest  of  their  house- 
hold gods.  Sometimes  they  reported  them- 
selves even  before  breakfast  at  head  quar- 
ters, with  asses  loaded  with  valuable  presents. 
These  were  of  course  accepted  with  becom- 
ing courtesy,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
impress  the  right  sort  of  ideas,  upon  a  con- 
quered but  vain-glorious  people.  Grapes, 
wines,  confectionaries,  &c.,  &c.,  were  daily 
coming  in,  part  of  which  it  was  surmised, 
would  certainly  have  been  more  generally 
distributed  about  camp,  if  our  foraging  par- 
ties had  been  sufficiently  energetic. 

The  12th  of  December  is  the  great  day, 
;wr  txdlence,  of  Mexican  festivals  and  anni- 
versaries :  the  day  of  "  La  Maravillosa  Apa- 
ricion  de  Nuestra  Seftora  de  Guadalupe ;" 
a  preposterous  tradition  having  almost  as 
nnany  forms  in  the  details  a»  Proteus,  but 
not  too  many  for  the  comprehensive  capacity 
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for  gullibility  which  exists  throughout  Mexi- 
co. Among  the  man}'  shapes  which  the  fan- 
cies of  succeeding  generations  have  given 
to  Ft,  the  following  is  perhaps  of  as  popular 
belief  zf  any  of  the  others.  It  should  be 
premised  that  directly  subsequent  to  the  con- 
quest of  Cortez,  the  conversion  of  the  Indi- 
ans went  on  very  slowly,  and  the  success  of 
the  pious  fathers  was  not  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  their  zeal,  in  reclaiming  the  Abo- 
rigines from  the  passive  idolatry  of  ignorance, 
in  order  to  indoctrinate  them  into  the  active 
image-worship  of  Romanism.  Other  means 
be  resorted  to  than  appeals  to  passion  or  must 
the  understanding,  and  accordingly  the  aid  of 
fancy  was  invoked,  and  the  following  not  very 
*' cunningly  devised  fable,"  was  invented  as 
the  basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  of 
Catholic  ascendancy  was  to  be  erected. 

On  the  12th  day  of  December,  1531,  an 
Indian  named  Juan  Diego  (John  James)  was 
passing  over  the  desert  mountain  of  Tepey- 
acac,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  on  his  way  to  market  as  some  ver- 
sions have  it,  or  as  others  say  in  quest  of 
medical  plants,  for  a  member  of  his  family. 
On  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  his 
progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sound 
of  music  in  the  air,  from  an  invisible  source, 
and  by  a  mysterious  fragrance  of  flowers  no 
where  to  be  seen.  Mute  with  astonishment, 
he  was  next  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a 
female  of  angel  form,  who,  seeing  his  fright, 
gently  bade  him  not  to  fear,  and  called  him 
familiarly  by  name.  "Juan  Diego,"  said 
the  aerial  visitor,  ''  go  to  the  Bishop,  and  tell 
him  that  I  am  grieved  at  the  condition  of  my 
favorite  people ;  that  they  must  at  once  for- 
sake their  gods,  and  that  he  must  have  a 
church  erected  on  this  very  spot  for  their 
conversion."  The  bewildered  Indian  attempt- 
ed to  remonstrate  against  being  made  the 
bearer  of  such  a  message,  fearing  its  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  figure  again  commanded  him 
to  do  as  he  was  bidden,  and  faded  away  be- 
fore him  in  the  clouds.  Juan  Diego  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  the  city,  and  after  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  procure  an  audience  from 
the  Bishop,  was  rudely  repulsed  from  the 
palace,  as  the  victim  of  some  wild  delusion 
which  he  was  half  inclined  to  believe  wa^ 
really  the  case.  He  retraced  his  steps  home- 
ward, and  on  reascending  the  same  hill  he 
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was  again  accosted  by  the  celestial  apparition, 
to  whom  he  related  the  re&uit  of  his*  effort  to 
comply  with  her  injunctions,  1  he  lady  was 
displeased,  and  upbraided  him  for  his  want 
of  zeal  and  faith.  '*  Return  to  the  Bishop," 
said  she,  *'  and  tell  him  it  is  Guadalupe,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who  comes  to  take  up  her 
abode  among  the  Meicicans,  and  that  she 
commands  him  to  erect  a  church  for  her 
presence/'  Juan  Diego  went  back  again  to 
the  city,  with  no  more  hope  of  success  than 
he  set  out  with  on  his  first  errand.  His  im- 
portunities however  prevailed,  in  procuring 
an  interview  with  the  representative  of  the 
church,  to  whom  he  related  at  length  the 
wonderful  adventures  of  the  day.  The  Bish« 
op  of  course  treated  him  as  a  drunken  im- 
postor, thrust  him  angrily  from  his  presence, 
and  told  him  the  next  time  he  brought  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Virgin,  to  bring  some  evidence 
besides  his  own  word,  that  it  was  genuine. 

Our  luckless  Indian  now  left  the  palace 
more  perplexed  than  ever  and  determined 
within  himself  to  avoid  his  former  pathway, 
and  thereby  shield  himself  from  further  mo- 
lestation from  spiritual  or  ethereal  acquain- 
tances. His  resolution  however  was  of  no 
avail,  and  while  diverging  from  his  route  to 
avoid  the  spot  where  he  first  met  the  celes- 
tial messenger,  he  again  encountered  the 
same  mysterious  barrier,  and  again  submit- 
ted to  her  inexplicable  influence.  After  hav- 
ing beard  his  recital  to  the  end,  she  address- 
ed him  to  the  following  eflect :  '*  Go  to  yon- 
der rock,  and  you  will  find  it  covered  with 
flowers ;  fill  your  apron  with  them,  and  car- 
ry them  to  the  Bishop :  when  he  sees  this 
proof  of  the  reality  of  your  representations, 
for  he  knows  that  flowers  bloom  not  upon  a 
barren  rock — he  will  be  convinced  of  ray 
divinity,  and  will  believe  your  report.'*  The 
awe-struck  Indian,  with  but  little  accession 
to  his  faith,  proceeded  to  the  rock,  where  to 
his  gratification  and  astonishment,  he  found 
the  flowers  as  promised.  He  filled  his  apron — 
a  coarse  fabric  of  the  filaments  of  the  Mag- 
ney— and  repaired  with  more  confidence  than 
he  bad  yet  felt,  to  the  presence  of  the  in- 
credulous prelate.  When  he  found  himself 
before  him,  he  displayed  the  fragrant  con- 
tents of  his  apron  when  not  only  the  flow- 
ers bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of  his  vis- 
ion, but  on  the  apron  itself  appeared  a  per- 


fect image  of  the   Virgin,    enveloped  la  s 
mantle  of  blue  velvet,  and  richly  spangled 
with  stars.     The  Bishop  no  longer  doubted 
the  demonstration  was  conclusive  as  to  tht 
apparition  and  the  divinity  of  the  picture:  & 
conclave  of  the  clergy  was  forthwith  con- 
vened, and  it  was  pronounced  the  image  of 
'*  La  Verdadera  Virgii.  "  henceforth  the  pat- 
ironess  and  protectress  ri  Mexico. 
'     Thousands  of  India   ^'  thus  inspired,  were 
at  once  gathered  togeti  e    for  the  holy  work 
so  marvellously  enjoint^i  •  pon  them  through 
one  of  their  countrymen.     The  church  rose 
as  if  by  magic  on  the   &pot  designated  by 
"  the  true  Virgin,"  and  in  it  was  deposited  as 
an  everlasting  witness  of  the  heavenly  ori- 
gin of  the  edifice,  the  miraculous  painting, 
where  it  yet  remains  *'  to  point  the  moral  and 
adorn  the  tale''  of  imposture  and  superstition. 
Henceforth  the   12th  of  December  was  the 
holiest  day  in  the  Mexican  Calendar,  to  be 
celebrated  by  orations,  bonfires,  and  illami- 
nations.     Other  nations  might  boast  of  their 
St.  Georges,  their  St.  Patricks  and  their  St. 
Johns;  but  the  Mexicans  were  preeminently 
the  favorites  of  heaven,  protected  by  the 
special  panoply  of  Omnipotence,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  hail  their  patron  saint  as  the  mother 
of  God !     In  every  church  of  the  Republic, 
high  above  every  other  image,  painting  or 
statue,  is  to  be  seen   the  picture  of  JWer/ra 
Se.lora  de  Guadalupe,  in  her  robe  of  blue  and 
diadem  of  stars,  and  in  almost  every  house, 
there  is  also  a  rude  representation  of  the  ori- 
ginal picture,  and  round  the  necks  of  men, 
women  and  children,  may  be  seen  suspended, 
medals  of  brass  and  pewter,  stamped  with 
the  same  image  of  divinity.     The  figure  is 
represented  in  a  mantle  of  velvet,  glittering 
with  stars ;  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
cherubic  attendants   hovering  around  ber. 
Over  her  head  is  the  motto,  **  Non  fecit  tali- 
ter  omni  nationi,"*  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  twentieth  verse  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  psalm  :  "  He 
hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation."    The 
entire  picture  seems  to  have  had  a  scriptu- 
ral suggestion,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  twelftb 
chapter  of  Revelations :  "  And  there  appear- 
ed a  great  wonder  in  heaven ;  a  woman  c!o- 

*  A  very  popular  tranvUtioa  of  this  phrmte  •moos  ibt 
foreigners  in  Mexico,  and  liberal  enough  forpmciical  pur 
poiea,  if,  *'  She  baa  made  sach  aaeta  of  do  otbtr  peop)«*' 
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thed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  |     Duringour  sojourn  in  Parras  we  had  many 


(tet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars."  On  the  anniversary  of  her  appear- 
ance, the  lame,  halt,  and  blind,  and  others 
afflicted  with  sickness  and  disease,  go  about 
in  crowds  to  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
Guadalupe  for  relief,  invoking  a  blessing,  and 
always — we  were  told  for  we  were  not  wit- 
nesses of  the  marvels — with  success. 

The  Doctor  W.  previously  referred  to* 
who  occasionally  dined  with  the  General  and 
staff,  it  appeared  had  dropped  the  profession- 
al in  all  save  the  title,  and  kept  a  small  shop 
wherein  he  retailed,  in  a  small  way,  pepper, 
salt,  spice,  bread,  liquors,  cigars,  &c.,  &c. 
He  was  quite  fortunate  in  a  certain  way,  in 
a  matrimonial  connection,  by  which  he  ac- 
qaired  considerable  wealth.  The  table 
equipage  displayed  before  the  Doctor's  mil- 
itary guests,  was  described  as  of  solid  sil- 
ver, and  the  other  parts  of  the  establish- 
ment, so  far  as  exhibited,  were  on  a  corres- 
poudlng  scale. 

Jlpropo9  of  Parras  entertainments,  there 
was  a  most  revolting  but  characteristic  ex- 
hibition in  the  city  on  Sunday  the  13th.     It 
appears  that  a  small  party  (regulars  and  vol- 
unteers) had  been  distinguished  by  one  of 
the  priests  with   an   invitation  to  dinner. 
Their  ribald  songs  and  obscene  jests  gave 
aDimatioQ  and  zest  to  the  entertainment,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  bacchanalians  were  heard 
far  up  and  down  the  street,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  quiet  and  orderly  people  of  the 
Wcinity,  to  the  disturbance  of  peace  and 
propriety,  to  the  dii^grace  of  the  particular 
ictors,  and  to  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's 
day.    After  the  repast  and  pending  the  in- 
<iustrious  transition  of  the  bottle,  the  priest 
and  one  drunken  guest  danced,  what  the  ne- 
groes of  the  South  call  "the  Juba,"  to  the 
singing  ai  d  clapping  of  hands  of  another. 
When  this  shameless  scene  was  concluded, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  servant  of  the 
church  to  retire  to  prepare  for  vespers.  And 
reeling  and  staggering  through  the  streets, 
^'ith  vacant  eye  and  fiery  and  bloated  cheek, 
aided  by  a  friend,  the  proprietor  of  a  wine 
^hop,  from  the  foul  fumes  of  the  debauch, 
with  habiliments  even,  steeped  in  vice,  and 
reeldi.g  with  prostitution,  he  enters  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  to  minister  at  his  altar, 


days,  which  in  the  Northern  United  States, 
November  sometimes  steals  from  the  ele* 
ments,  and  in  which  are  blended  all  the 
beauties  of  the  seasons.  Hill  and  valley, 
mountain  and  plain,  were  enveloped  in  a 
misty,  hazy  shroud,  which  seems  to  wave 
md  flutter  before  every  breeze,  and  through 
which  the  sun-beams  fell  upon  the  earth, 
like  floating  gossamer.  Days  in  which  na- 
ture is  in  sweet  repose,  and  the  animal  graz* 
ing  on  the  hill  side,  or  cropping  the  herbage 
'»f  the  meadow,  moves  about  as  if  endowed 
with  the  same  sort  of  dreamy  existence.  A 
kind  of  luxuriant  lassitude,  a  delicious  disin- 
clination to  do  anything,  a  self-satisfaction 
with  the  past,  present  and  future,  with  ene- 
mies, friends  and  bores,  rests  upon  every 
countenance  and  may  be  conceived  to  be 
written  on  every  brow.  The  dreaminess  of 
the  air,  ^arth  and  sky,  of  man  and  beast, 
and  creeping  thing,  was  so  universal,  that 
there  was  hardly  energy  enough  to  give  vi- 
tality to  a  rumor,  but  as  no  day  was  permit- 
ted to  expire  without  one,  even  these  formed 
no  exception  to  the  laws  of  military  life. 

About  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  a  courier  arrived  in  camp,  his  horse 
covered   with   foam   and  the  rider  nearly 
overcome  with  fatigue,  bringing  a  letter  for 
the  commanding  general.    The  latter  was  in 
town,  but  as  the  bearer  urged  the  importance 
of  a  speedy  delivery,  it  was  at  once  forward- 
ed by  the  Adjutant  General  to  the  city.     In 
the  meantime  the  unusual  arrival  had  been 
observed,  curiosity  was  roused,  speculation 
was  rife,  rumor  succeeded  rumor,  groups  of 
officers  and  men  were  discussing  the  proba- 
ble event,  and  while  some  who  professed  to 
have  superior  knowledge,  and  whose  inten- 
tion was  somewhat  in  advance  of  their  tui- 
tion, asserted  that  General  Taylor  had  been 
partially  defeated  in  an  engagement,  others 
maintained  that  Santa  Anna  had  possession 
of  Saltillo,  with  Worth  and  his  command 
prisoners,  and  so  it  went  on.    At  1  o'clock 
head  quarters  reached  camp,  and  the  sur- 
pense  which  by  that  time  had  grown  to  a 
fearful  crisis,  it  was  thought  would  be  in- 
stantly dispelled.    Not  so.    The  sensation 
was  only  increased  and  the  plot  thickened. 
Commanders  of  regiments  and   chiefs  of 
corps  were  sent  for  in  great  haste :  there  was 
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much  bustle  and  some  loud  talking,  wliich 
resulted  in  an  order  for  the  army  to  be  ready 
to  march  in  two  hours.  The  mystery  was 
magnified,  and  with  it  the  confusion.  There 
was  hurrying  to  and  fro  among  men  and 
mules:  there  was  a  liorse  lost  here  and 
there :  men  at  dinner  dropped  knife  and 
fork  and  sprang  to  their  preparations :  others 
stopped  polishing  their  accoutrements,  and 
put  away  pipe  clay  to  examine  their  prim- 
ing; the  stock  of  ammunition  was  replen- 
ished among  all  the  troops ;  and  amid  the 
striking  of  tents,  the  packing  of  knapsacks, 
the  harnessing  of  teams,  the  loading  of  wa- 
gons, the  hurried  giving  of  orders  and  their 
more  hurried  execution,  the  formation  and 
assembling  of  companies,  the  discussion  of 
the  cause  went  industriously  on.  At  length 
the  shadowy,  uncertain  outline  grew  into  a 
palpable  form,  a  tangible  fixed  fact.  The 
letter  was  from  General  Worth,  <5onveying 
information  that  Santa  Anna  was  in  three 
days'  march  of  Saltillo,  and  that  we  were 
desired  to  march  immediately  thither.  No 
higher  praise  can  be  awarded  to  the  Centre 
Division  and  the  efficiency  of  its  comman- 
der, than  a  simple  statement  of  tlie  fact  that 
in  ^\e  hours  from  the  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gence the  whole  command  was  in  motion 
and  the  camp  deserted.  Fragments  of  let- 
ters, torn  newspapers,  broken  packs  of  cards, 
and  here  and  there  a  smoking  faggot  were 
nearly  all  that  remained  of  our  canvass  hab« 
itations.  And  when  the  last  man  left,  Mex- 
icans— men,  women  and  children — ^were  al- 
ready gleaning  the  harvest  that  was  thus  un- 
expectedly  offered,  and  amid  so  much  rub- 
bish, possibly  found  an  equivalent  for  their 
labors.  Corn  was  picked  from  the  ground 
where  our  cattle  had  been  fed,  kernel  by 
kernel,  which  was  doubtless  soon  converted 

into  very  palatable  tortillas.     Capt.  H 

of  the  6th  Infantry,  remained  in  Parras  as  a 
guard  on  the  stores  necessarily  left,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital. 

We  had  calculated  on  a  long  night's 
march ;  but  instead  of  this,  the  commanding 
General  and  the  Infantry'  bivouacked  at  our 
old  camp  near  the  hacienda  of  San  Lorenzo, 
while  the  mounted  troops  pushed  on  ^ix 
miles  ikrther,  to  the  Puerto  San  Francisco. 
The  halt  appearing  inexplicable,  unless  the 
General'had  reason  to  suspect  a  false  alarm. 


Before  starting  the  next  morningwe  leun- 
ed  that  the  Indians  had  been  our  neighbor' 
during  the  night,  and  that  several  horses  had 
been  stolen  from  the  hacienda :  they  took 
care  however  not  to  make  themselves  visi- 
ble during  the  day.     The  troops  on  foot  were 
in  motion  about  6  o'clock,  and  when  wecamt 
in  sight  of  the  Puerto,  the  morning  su£- 
beams   were    glancing   merrily  athwart  the 
rugged  and  jagged  outline  of  rocks,  whid 
form  its  western  boundarv.     The  water  that 
we  found  here  on  our  first  visit  was  no  long- 
er to  be  seen,  and  we  traversed  the  narrov 
defile  on  dry  land.     Continuing  briskly  our 
counter-march,    we     arrived     at    Cienega 
Grande  at  1  o'clock.     The  cave  high  up  in 
the  mountains,  with  its  overhanging  archi- 
trave of  a  primitive  order,  still  held  the  fam- 
ily of  Mexicans,  and  the  cross  round  which 
the  frightened  females  gathered  at  the  sight 
of  our  reconnoitering  party  on  our  first  ap- 
proach still  pointed  to  heaven  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  neighboring  height.     Below  vc 
found  roses  blooming  in  all  their  beauty  re- 
sponding defiantly  to  Byron's  challenge : 


t4 


a?  soiNi 


.Sctk  royii-.s  m  December,  ice  in  Juuc." 

The  road  tlius  far,  if  the  expression  is  allow- 
able, was  miry  with  dust,  and  the  hills  and 
plains  were  of  course  covered  with  the  ver- 
dure of  tlie  chaparral,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
cactus. 

While  the  General  and  his  StaJi'werc  til- 
ing '•  a  hasty  plate"  of  pork  and  fiijoU^ 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  hacienda,  Major 
Monsoon  whose  bald  pale  and  rubicund  face 
gave  him  peculiar  facilities  for  the  decej*- 
tion,  was   passing  iumself  oJf  as  a  pne>t 
among  the  retainers,  wJio,  believing  him  i- 
be  a  genuine />a<//*c,  cheerfully  shared  ^iii- 
him  tlicir  aguardiente,  and  gave  him  a  bot- 
tle as  a  consolatory  companion  for  hi?  jour- 
ney.    These  affairs  disposed  of,  the  march 
was  resumed;  the  Dragoons,  Cavalry  anc 
Artillery  in  advance,  with  the  intention  ^' 
reaching   Castanuela   before    halting.     H-^ 
other  troops  and  the  train  of  wagons.  %<*'- 
left  under  command  of  Colonel  Churdui 
and  arrived  about  4  o'clock  at  a  little  riv^ 
let  nearly  six  miles  from  Cienega  Grantlt 
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which  from  the  white  deposites  oti  its  banks, 
was  christened  Alum  creek.  Soon  after  the 
tents  were  pitched,  as  had  been  anticipated 
by  a  few,  Colonel  Hardin  assumed  formal 
command  of  the  troops.  This  movement 
was  at  once  resented  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, who  issued  his  countersign  and  parole 
for  the  night,  and  directed  the  commanding 
officers  of  corps,  to  receive  no  orders  but 
from  him.  It  was  understood  that  Colonel 
Bissell  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  Colonel 
Churchill ;  a  course  that  seems  to  have  been 
resolved  on  by  a  wise  judgment,  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  articles  of  war.  Colonel 
Hardin  asserted  his  right  to  the  command 
under  an  order  of  President  Polk,  which 
would  undoubtedly  be  binding,  if  it  did  not, 
as  was  supposed,  so  clearly  conflict  with  the 
law. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  day  was  lollowcd 
by  an  excessively  cold  night,  during  which, 
as  usual,  there  was  much  suffering  from 
want  of  clothing.  The  wind  rushed  from 
the  South-east,  through  a  narrow  pass  in  the 
mountains,  as  cold  as  if  just  generated  from 
an  iceberg,  and  opening  all  the  pores  of 
bodies  and  blankets,  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
thorough  penetration. 

There  was  a  small  scintilla  ex  collisione 
in  the  morning*  in  consequence  of  the  rival 
claims  advanced  the  previous  night,  which, 
had  the  enemy  been  near,  might  have  proved 
disastrous.  Preceding  the  commencement 
of  the  march,  and  after  a  slim  breakfast 
which  all  were  fortunate  enough  to  get, 
though  many  went  supperless  to  bed,  Colo- 
nel Churchill  rode  to  Colonel  Hardin,  and 
distinctly  informed  him  that  he  (Colonel 
Churchill)  was  commanding  officer  by  vir- 
tue of  the  98th  article  of  war.  Colonel 
Hardin  responded  that  those  claims  could 
not  be  recognised,  and  that  he  should  him- 
self exercise  the  functions  of  the  Senior. 
Oo  separating,  Colonel  Churchill  ordered 
Colonel  Hardin  to  get  his  men  ready  and 
proceed  on  the  march ;  whereupon  the  lat- 
ter ordered  the  former  to  attend  to  his  pro- 
per duties,  while  under  hi.s  (Colonel  Har- 
din's) command.  The  interview  was  con- 
ducted with  perfect  coolness,  and  apparent 
^ood  feeling  on  both  sides,  each  one  willing  At  the  end  of  our  march,  about  j  u'clock, 
to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  the  other,  when  wc  encamped  near  a  nameless  stream. 


Colonel  Churchill  subsequently  sent  forward 
Lieut. ,  as  is  supposed  from  what  after- 
wards occurred,  to  report  the  circumstances 
to  General  Wool.  After  the  first  regiment 
was  in  motion  Colonel  Hardin  remained  be- 
hind, giving  orders  to  the  commanders, 
which  was  observed  by  Colonel  Churchill ; 
who  directed  him  to  join  his  regiment.  Col- 
onel Hardin  replied  that  he  should  do  so 
when  he  pleased,  and  not  before,  upon  which 
Colonel  Churchill  ordered  him  in  arrest. 
Colonel  Hardin  replied  that  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  or  the  arrest,  and 
ordered  Colonel  Churchill  in  arrest.  Neither 
submitted  and  thus  double-headed,  the  col- 
umn advanced. 

On  arriving  at  Castanuela,  six  miles  dis- 
tant the  Adjutant  General  met  us  with  an 
order  from  General  Wool  to  Colonel  Church- 
ill to  exercise  command,  which  order  was 
also  communicated  to  Colonel  Hardin — but 
produced  no  effect.  Considering  the  emer- 
gency and  expectation  of  a  battle,  we  were  in 
a  peculiarly  perplexing  predicament  through- 
out the  day :  the  straggling  in  both  detach- 
ments, without  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
rival  Colonels,  would  have  insured  our  de- 
■  feat  if  attacked.  The  rear  stragglers  of  the 
Arkansas  regiment,  and  the  most  industri- 
ous of  the  Illinois  troops,  were  in  conversa- 
tional distance  of  each  other -at  Castenuela, 
and  the  two  bodies  must  at  one  time  have 
been  scattered  over  a  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  mjles.  Our  route  lay  through  broad 
valleys,  whose  chief  products  are  the  na- 
tional plants  of  Mexico.  The  mountains 
were  more  abundant  in  vegetation,  and  tall 
trees  were  frequent  along  their  rugged 
slopes.  The  higher  ridges  appear  as  if 
planted  with  the  palm,  the  regular  rows  of 
which  resemble  sentinels  on  dut}',  watching 
our  progress.  Probably  the  most  magnifi- 
cent exhibition  of  mountains,  wc  had  seen, 
was  visible  on  this  march.  Five  sierras 
rose  before  us  at  once,  each  one  looking 
down  upon  the  other,  until  the  last  could 
seemingly  be  surmounted  only  by  the  firma- 
ment, its  top  higher  than  the  clouds,  an  in- 
visible pavilion  of  the  sun. 
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the  two  Colonels  effected  a  compromise . 
Colonel  Churchill  withdrew  the  arrest  of 
Colonel  Hardin,  the  latter  assenting  to  wave 
for  the  present  the  exercise  of  his  rank. 
This  question  of  *'  line"  and  "  staff  rank," 
appears  to  be  of  long  standing  in  the  army, 
and  will  probably  not  cease  to  be  trouble- 
some and  vexatious,  until  Congress  shall  in- 
terpose. Military  command  obviously  ari- 
ses from  rank,  and  when  equal  grades  are 
together — except  in  the  case  of  officers 
"  serving  by  commission  from  the  authority 
of  any  particular  State"— seniority  of  com- 
mission determines  the  superior.  In  for- 
eign services  rank  and  command  accompa- 
ny each  other,  and  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  we  frequently  find  Staff  officers 
commanding  separate  bodies.  General  Green 
was  Quarter  Master  General,  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  armv,  to  which  he 
was  assigned  by  Washington.  During  the 
Presidency  of  General  Jackson,  an  order 
was  issued  with  a  view  to  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  An  order  however 
is  not  a  law,  and  the  matter  is  still  subjudi- 
ce.  Indirectly  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is 
with  the  Staff  officer.  The  98th  article  of 
war  declares  that  "all  officers  serving  by 
commission  from  the  authority  of  any  par- 
ticular State,  shall,  on  all  detachments 
court  martial,  or  other  duty,  wherein  they 
may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the 
regular  forces  of  the  United  States,  take 
rank  next  after  all  officers  of  the  like  graded 
in  said  regular  forces,  notwithstanding  the 
commissions  of  such  militia  or  State  officers 
may  be  elcer  than  the  commissions  of  the 
officers  of  the  regular  forces  of  the  United 
States."  This  very  clearly  j,;ave  to  Colonel 
Churchill  the  right  to  command  any  volun- 
teer Colonel.  But  up  steps  a  "  regular" 
Caplain  or  Major  of  the  "line"  and  says 
he  will  not  be  commanded  by  Colonel 
Churchill,  though  willing  to  submit  to  the 
authoritv  of  Colonel  Hardin,  who  is  not  of 
the  "  Staff."  The  greater  certainly  includes 
the  lesser,  and  if  the  law  says  Colonel 
Churchill  shall  command  Colonel  Hardin 
and  that  Colonel  Hardin  command  Major  A, 
B,  or  C,  does  it  not  follow  a  fortiori  that 
Colonel  Churchill  must  command  the  Ma- 
jor ?  But  the  question  is  left  to  those  more 
interested  in  its  decision. 


The  order  was  given  Saturday  night  to 
have  reveille  at  1  o'clock  the  next  momiDg, 
but  the  never  tiring  Major  Daybreak,  al- 
ways ahead,  anticipated  even  this  time  bj 
thirty  minutes.  Jupiter  rode  high  in  tbe 
heavens,  the  tail  of  tbe  great  bear  pointed 
to  the  earth,  and  the  walls  of  night  were 
gemmed  with  myriads  of  burning  ]ight5 
which  blazed  brightly  from  the  far  off  foun- 
tains of  infinity.  Our  camp  fires  shed  t 
faint  but  lurid  glow  over  the  moving  masses, 
as  they  flitted  to  and  fro  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  heavy  smoke  rolled  up  in  piles,  seemed 
to  settle  and  waver  above  the  earth,  as  if 
crushed  down  by  the  superincumbent  atmos- 
phere. As  we  moved  forth  about  3  o'clock, 
the  keen  wind  from  the  mountains  carried  a 
shiver  over  the  column  like  an  inverted /n 
dejoie,  which  sustained  more  than  one  re- 
action, from  the  shoeless,  coatless,  blanket- 
less  members  of  the  command.  Without  a 
guide,  we  were  enabled  to  trace  our  pro- 
gress through  a  wide  waste  of  prairie  vege- 
tation, in  spite  of  the  darkness,  by  the  pul- 
verization of  the  road,  over  which  tbe 
mounted  troops  had  passed  the  day  before. 
The  muzquit  and  Spanish  bayonet  which 
grew  all  around  us,  assumed  every  variety 
of  form  in  the  obscurity,  and  without  much 
imagination,  ^e  could  constantly  see  before 
us,  Mexicans  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  sin- 
gle and  in  companies,  staring  at  us  from  al) 
quarters.  We  marched  for  about  three 
hours  over  a  rough  and  undulating  country, 
the  lofty  mountain  heights  escorting  us  on 
either  side,  sometimes  stifled  even  at  that 
early  and  dewy  hour  with  the  dust,  and 
sometimes  sacrified  with  sharp  stones  and 
gravel.  Deep  precipitous  chasms  worn  by 
the  w^ater,  yawned  frequently  and  fearfully 
by  the  road  side,  in  one  of  which,  a  man  be- 
longing to  the  first  regiment,  fell  to  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  feet,  dislocating  his  thigh. 
The  poor  fellow  was  taken  up  with  much 
difficulty,  suffered  intensely  during  the  day, 
and  obtained  no  relief  until  we  reached  u 
stationary  point,  where  the  fracture  was  re- 
duced. After  a  march  of  nearly  nine  roiled 
we  forded  a  small  stream,  and  in  an  hour 
more  we  arrived  at  Patos,  where  the  Com- 
manding Greneral  and  the  troops  with  him 
were  yet  in  camp.  We  also  found  a  traiu  oi 
drovisions  here  from  Monclova,  escorted  by 
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Captain  Wheeler's  company  of  the  2d  Illi- 
Qois.  By  way  of  compensation  too,  for  our 
roidDight  marches,  we  learned  that  advices 
had  been  received  the  preceding  evening 
from  General  Worth,  to  the  effect  that  his 
alarm  was  unfounded,  and  that  perhaps  in 
more  senses  than  one,  his  express  had  gone 
of  half-cocked. 

The  hacienda  de  Pafos,  forms  the  centre 
of  the  almost  boundless  estates  of  Sanchez 
Under  the  Spanish  dominion  they  were  the 
property  of  the  Marquis  San  Miguel  Agua- 
jer;  by  some  process  the  estates  were  con- 
fiscated and  sold  by  the  Republic,  and  the 
English  Lord  Ashburton  it  is  said,  became 
the  purchaser,  but  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish them  on  account  of  some  legal  restric- 
tion. Two  or  three  other  transfers  left  them 
io  possession  of  the  present  proprietor,  who 
resides  mostly  at  Saltillo,  when  he  is  not 
'rereUingin  the  halls."  There  is  nothing 
in  the  appearance  of  Patos,  indicating  that  it 
is  the  chief  country  seat  of  a  republican 
lordling,  who  holds  his  sway  over  twenty 
thousand  peons.  Don  Jacopo  Sanchez  Na- 
varro, the  proprietor,  though  for  some  reason 
the  latter  name  is  generally  dropped,  we 
subsequently  understood,  was  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  secretly  organizing  a  party  for  the 
Mexican  army.*  He  contrived,  however, 
to  keep  up  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
our  commanders,  and  doubtless  found  it  much 
to  his  interests,  as  he  must  have  received 
thousands  in  exchange  for  his  agricultural 
commodities. 

We  halted  at  Patos  several  hours  in  order 
to  give  the  advance  an  opportunity  to  recover 
its  distance,  and  then  resumed  our  march 
over  a  broken  country  of  hills  and  valleys, 
P^Mng  on  our  left,  nearly  seventeen  miles  of 
corn  fields.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  was  the  usual  supply  of  cactus,  cha- 
parral, &c.,  relieved  by  a  very  singular  freak 
of  the  palmetto,  worthy  of  notice.  The 
onginal  trunk  had  been  bent  down,  so  that 
the  top  had  become  rooted  or  inbedded  in 
the  earth,  and  from  the  crown  of  the  arch 
thus  formed,  a  new  tree  had  started  up  ;  a 
caprice  of  nature  it  is  believed  not  oHen  ob- 
served.   We  expected  to  encamp  at  the 

*  Be  WM  with  Saata  Anna  at  Baena  Vttta. 


'•rancho  de  los  muchachos,"  but  no  suitable 
place  was  found  and  we  pushed  on  two  miles 
farther,  where  we  arrived  about  sun-set. 

At  the  end  of  yesterday's  march,  it  was 
understood  that  we  were  to  sleep  that  night 
until  day  light,  but  one  of  the  reconnoitering 
party  sent  out   from   Parras,  unfortunately 
arrived  at  head  quarters  about  9  o'clock,  and 
reported  mysterious  and  suspicious  parties 
of  Mexicans  roving  in  various  directions, 
and  suggesting  some  very  belligerent  designs 
on  their  part,  and  the  probability  of  an  at- 
tack.    This  intelligence  created  something 
of  a  sensation,  but  excited  no  very  general 
interest,  as  the  narrator  was  said  to  be  some- 
what famed  for  imaginary  adventures  and 
hair  breadth  escapes.    At  a  half  hour  before 
midnight,  however,  an  officer  arrived  with 
inatructions  to  Colonel  Churchill  to  march  at 
4  o'clock,  recent  information  rendering  it 
probable  that  we  should  meet  the  enemy  at 
day  light.     Our  wakeful  and  zealous  com- 
mander, fearful  perhaps  that  we  might  sleep 
too  long,  ordered  us  to  be  roused  at  once, 
and  we  were  accordingly  kept  four  hours — 
nearly  two  of  them  under  arms — shivering 
and  freezing  in  camp  before  things  were  in 
I  readiness  to  resume  the  march.     We  were 
then  almost  stiffened  with  cold,  yet  never- 
theless the  men    moved  with   cheerfulness 
and  alacrity,  and  arrived  at  head  quarters, 
a  distance  of  six  miles  in  two  hours.    The 
rancho  San  Juan  de  la  Vaqueria,  is  near  a 
pretty  little  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which, 
within  a  small  grove  of  live  oaks,  the  tents 
of  the  General  Staff  were  pitched.     Here 
we  were  kept  several  hours  at  a  halt,  it  being 
nov  sunrise,  as  if  to  strengthen  our  claim  to 
the  title  recently  acquired  of  "night  walkers." 
The  cause  of  the  delay  was  incomprehensi- 
ble, unless  it  was  that  breakfast  was  not  yet 
over,  while  we  nocturnalists  were  exposed 
the  whole  time,  motionless  in  the  ranks,  to 
the  cold  and  piercing  winds  of  the  moun- 
tains, without  fires.     The  order  at  length 
came  to  move  forward,  and  we  started  in  no 
very  amiable  humor.     All  was  excitement, 
rage  and  confusion,  and  the  spirit  of  peevish- 
ness seemed  to  pervade  the  command.     In 
the  order  of  march,  the  2nd  regiment  was 
kept  in  rear  to  guard  the  train  ;  the  Arkan-* 
sas  cavalry  took  a  road  to  the  right  leading 
to  the  pass  of  Agua  Nueva,  ou  th«  San  Luis 
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Potosi  route,  while  the  other  troops  advanced 
towards  La  Encantada,  a  pass  ten  miles  from 
Saltillo.  On  ascending  the  hill  just  beyond 
San  Juan  de  la  Vaqueria,  we  came  upon  an 
open  triangular  plain,  bounded  by  mountains 
on  all  sides,  the  entrances  being  at  the  an- 
gles or  passes,  just  mentioned.  This  lovely 
basin,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  nearly  equilate- 
ral, level  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight 
undulations,  covered  with  grass,  and  at  dis- 
tant intervals  dotted  with  thick  clusters  of 
the  Spanish  bayonet.  There  is  rarely  in  na- 
ture a  combination  so  regularly  beautiful. 
It  deserves  its  name  "  the  enchanted;''  and 
taking  the  military  view,  for  armies  like 
those  of  Napoleon  it  would  be  a  choice  spot 
for  a  pitched  battle. 

We  reached  Encantada  at  11  o'clock,  and 
there  found  Lieutenant  K's  company  of  Dra- 
goons, stationed  as  a  picket,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  relieved  by  three  companies 
of  Kentucky  cavalry  under  Major  Gaines. 
Much  surprise  was  manife.^ted  at  the  entire 
absence  of  supplies  here,  and  the  column 
was  accordingly  half  counter-marched  to 
Agua  Nueva,  thus  going  eighteen  miles  to 
reach  a  point,  from  which  we  were  but  nine 
miles  in  the  morning,  and  being  at  the  end 
just  as  far  from  Saltillo  as  when  we  started. 
This  new  labor  saving  mode  of  getting  ahead, 
terminated  a  forced  march  of  four  days, 
when  the  strength  of  the  men  was  almost  con- 
sumed, those  on  foot  not  having  slept  but  six 
or  seven  hours  within  the  last  forty-eight,  in 
which  time  they  had  marched  fifty-six  miles. 
And  so  ended,  what  was  familiarly  known 
as,  ''Worth's  Great  Stampede." 

On  the  22nd,  a  Courier  arrived  from  Cap- 
tain H.  at  Parras,  stating  that  he  had  rumors 
of  a  force  of  five  hundred  Mexicans  in  his 
vicinity,  though  no  positive  knowledge  of 
the  fact.  He  also  reports  that  he  had  occa- 
sion to  send  out  twenty-five  or  thirty  Arkan- 
sas volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
or  destroying  a  party  of  Indians  hovering 
about  Parras,  and  that  while  one  of  the  men, 
taken  sick  on  the  excursion,  was  returning 
alone,  a  Mexican  made  an  attempt  to  *'  lasso" 
him.  I  It  failed,  and  while  he  was  preparing 
to  renew  the  effi)rt,  the  volunteer  dismount- 
ed and  shot  him.  This  was  the  second  case 
of  victory  during  our  campaign  ;  an  Illinois 


officer  having  killed  a  native  in  Parras  the 
night  of  our  departure,  who,  in  compaoT 
with  others  assailed  him  with  stones.  The 
attempt  to  lasso  the  cavalier,  is  a  faithful  il- 
lustration of  the  Mexican  character,  as  the 
man  who  was  to  have  been  the  victim  belon- 
ged to  a  party  sent  out  to  defend  the  miscre- 
ant and  his  neighbors  from  their  most  im- 
placable foes.  The  policy  of  succoring  those 
with  whom  we  are  at  war,  by  a  voluntary 
defence  from  enemies  not  ourselves,  though 
doubtless  originating  in  the  most  generous 
feelings,  will  be  questioned,  when  it  is  tbu<> 
rewarded  by  the  vilest  treachery  and  ingra- 
titude. 

We  had,  of  course,  another  ^metdein  camp 
the  next  day,  in  consequence  of  two  com- 
manding officers,  General  Wool  not  having 
returned  until  the  evening.  There  was  then 
much  labor  and  vexation  at  head  quarters,  in 
the  effort  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claim? 
to  rank  and  precedence,  which  hse  like 
ghosts  and  will  not  down  at  any  bidding. 
The  attempt,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
resulted  in  much  ado  about  nothing. 

Large  trains  of  wagons  were  sent  off  in 
pursuit  of  corn,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
haul  it  more  than  forty  miles.  This  sugges- 
ted a  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  retaining  such 
a  ponderous  train  with  so  small  a  force ;  for 
although  indispensable  perhaps  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  originally  propo- 
sed, that  object  having  vanished,  nothing  re- 
mained of  the  means  but  the  burden. 

It  was  expected  Christmas  morning  from 
certain  mysterious  iht^igence  floating  about, 
that  we  should  have  a  vintor  in  camp,  who 
would  determine  our  future  position,  which 
for  the  last  few  days,  had  been  trembling  in 
the  balance.  Apart  from  the  interest  felt  in 
this  matter,  many  had  determined  on  making 
as  much  of  Christmas  in  Mexico,  as  mean^ 
would  permit  in  the  absence  of  the  constit> 
uents  of  egg-nogg.  Messes  had  united  for  a 
contribution  dinner,  and  although  the  variety 
and  delicacy  of  the  viands  did  not  quite 
equal  those  of  a  similar  entertainment  de- 
scribed in  Charles  O'Malley,  yet  the  flutter- 
ing in  the  poultry-yards  and  the  squeelic^ 
from  the  tethered  pigs  at  the  ranch  the  even- 
ing  before,  affi)rded  pleasing  evidence  thi- 
the  efforts  to  gratify  our  republican  ippctites. 
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had  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful.  Accord- 
ingly preparations  for  the  affair  began  early. 
Even  before  breakfast,  baskets  of  bread,  and 
supplies  of  chickens,  birds,  hams,  pigs, 
pickles,  preserves,  jellies,  salt,  pepper, 
spoons,  knives  and  forks,  &c.,  &c.,  were  in 
the  course  of  transportation  to  the  appointed 
dep6ts.  Others  were  taking  their  cofiee,  and 
"  hard  bread  made  easy,"  as  quietly  as  usu- 
al, in  the  anticipation,  if  not  of  a  merry 
Christmas,  of  at  least  an  inactive  one,  when 
a  crowd  of  field  officers  were  suddenly  obser- 
ved in  the  vicinity  of  head  quarters,  in  low, 
earnest  and  emphatic  conversation.  A  few 
members  of  the  group  were  scratching  their 
heads,  and  sawing  the  air  with  right  and  left 
band,  and  working  themselves  up  into  a  very 
nice  miniature  tempest — of  words.  There 
had  been  so  many  rumors  and  alarms  of 
Mexicans  since  we  leftParras,  that  curiosity 
was  at  once  excited  :  men  pricked  up  their 
ears,  dropped  their  knives  and  forks,  hastily 
swallowed  their  coffee,  and  began  to  listen. 
After  a  speedy  radiation  from  the  focus  of 
knowledge,  it  was  first  told  in  whispers, 
which  gradually  grew  louder,  that  the  ene- 
my was  close  upon  us  in  two  large  divisions. 
The  intelligence  was  of  the  most  authentic 
character;  the  Commanding  General  having 
received  it  from  one  of  his  most  confiden- 
tial agents.  Here  was  an  interruption,  and 
as  Cardinal  Wolscy  said  when  he  heard  of 
Cranmer's  advancement,  ''news  indeed." 
A  horseman  is  forthwith  hurried  to  Saltillo 
with  the  intelligence.  The  Arkansas  regi- 
ment is  first  in  the  saddle,  and  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre  the  pass  to  San  Luis  Potosi.  The 
Infantry  troops  are  at  once  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  and  the  Artillery  is  in  battery,  with 
port  fires  lighted.  Arras  are  loaded ;  camp 
kettles  and  mess  chests  are  thrust  into  wag- 
ons with  reckless  contempt  of  crockery ; 
mules  are  harnessed  with  a  rapidity  scarcely 
equalled  by  the  voluble  profanity  of  the  dri- 
vers ;  tents  are  struck ;  horses  saddled,  and 
the  whole  train  drawn  out  for  an  immediate 
rush  to  Saltillo,  in  case  of  necessity.  Clouds 
are  watched  with  absorbing  interest,  and  are 
converted  into  the  most  palpable  signals  of 
smoke  on  the  mountains ;  trees  are  mistaken 
for  men,  and  droves  of  cattle  for  squadrons  of 
cavalry;  while  the  dust  rolled  up  by  the 
wind,  necessarily  rises  from  the  tread  of  an 
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advancing  army.  Every  thing  is  ready  for 
a  fight ;  officers  and  men  are  eagerly  looking 
for  events  or  discussing  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess :  some  proposing  to  dine  with  Santa 
Anna  or  at  his  expense,  and  others  less  am- 
bitious, desire  only  to  cook  their  dinner  with 
his  wooden  leg.  Hour  after  hour  goes  by  in 
this  tense  state  of  expectancy ;  the  sun  has 
nearly  reached  the  highest  point  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  but  we  hear  no  guns,  and  we  see  no 
enemy.  At  length  there  is  a  fresh  emana- 
tion of  dust,  but  it  is  in  the  direction  of  San 
Juan  de  la  Vagueria ;  however  every  glass 
is  levelled,  and  three  horsemen  are  seen  gal- 
loping towards  camp.  Here  must  be  a  key 
to  the  mystery,  but  time  rolls  by,  until  the 
slowness  of  their  pace  shows  they  have  no- 
thing to  communicate.  There  is  another  de- 
monstration, and  another  stretching  of  optics 
and  levelling  of  glasses.  This  time  it  is  a 
four  wheel  vehicle  laboring  and  lumbering 
over  the  road.  On  it  comes,  every  soul  mark- 
ing its  progress  with  breathless  interest.  The 
tired  mules  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  eager 
expectancy  of  the  spectators,  and  notwith- 
standing the  postillion's  whip,  provokingly 
take  their  own  time.  The  carriage  arrives 
at  last,  and  out  jumps  Mr. ,  a  non-com- 


batant Englishman,  who  sold  us  corn  at  Par- 
ras,  and  would  probably  like  to  sell  us  more 
at  the  same  price.  He  reports  with  entire 
confidence  that  there  is  not  a  Mexican  sol- 
dier within  the  circumference  of  a  hundred 
miles.  The  thermometer  of  every  man's 
feelings  fell  to  zero.  It  was  the  old  cry  of 
"wolf,"  "wolf!**  the  grand  climacteric  of 
stampedes,  except  Worth's,  which  was  with- 
out a  rival.  Baggage  was  at  once  unloaded, 
tents  re-pitched,  and  many  so  thoroughly 
disgusted  as  not  to  quit  them  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

The  assistant  adjutant  general  (Captain 
James  H.  Prentiss)  having  relinquished  his 
staff  commission,  left  in  the  afternoon  to 
join  his  company  at  Monterey,  and  took  with 
him  the  respects  and  regrets  of  every  gen- 
tlemen in  camp.  To  fine  capabilities  and 
elegant  accomplishments,  he  united  a  noble 
and  generous  heart ;  he  might  have  been 
called  the  model  man  of  the  army,  and  his 
withdrawal  created  a  void  in  the  Centre  Di- 
vision which  was  never  filled. 

The  camp  was  yisited  on  the  S6th  by  Gen. 
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Butler,  accompanied  by  his  Adjutant  Gene- 
ral, Major  Thomas  ;  and  though  varied  pre* 
parations  had  been  made  for  receiving  him 
with  the  honors  due  to  his  rank,  the  review, 
salute,  &c.,  were  declined.  Rumor  says 
that  the  interview  between  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  though  courteous,  was  not 
marked  by  much  cordiality,  (xeneral  B.  re- 
turned to  Saltillo  the  following  day  with  his 
views  and  ideas  of  the  Centre  Division,  it  is 
said,  not  particularly  improved  by  his  obser- 
vations and  the  various  facts  which  came  to 
his  knowledge.  His  military  experience  was 
of  course  not  very  extensive,  and  from  all 
accounts  he  appeared  to  have  been  much 
amused  with  many  things,  but  with  nothing 
more  than  with  the  vast  number  of  orders 
issued  in  a  campaign  of  three  months— ren- 
dered necessary  perhaps  by  the  raw  material 
of  the  command — and  the  Alexandrian  li- 
brary of  writing  connected  therewith. 

On  Saturday  also,  Captain  F.  of  the  En- 
gineers, an  active  and  intelligent  officer,  left 
for  duty  at  Monterey,  and  an  order  was  re- 
ceived detaching  four  officers  from  the  staff. 
The  Arkansas  regiment  was  ordered  back  to 
Potos,  and  a  portion  of  the  ammunition  train 
transferred  to  Saltillo.  The  Centre  Division 
was  thuH  daily  curtailed  of  its  strength,  and 
the  process  went  on  until  it  was  dissolved 
into  its  original  elements. 

Stringent  orders  were  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  officers  and  men  out  of  Sal- 
tillo, but  in  spite  of  restrictions,  a  few  man- 
aged to  enter  the  town.  The  great  feature 
of  a  visit  there  on  Sunday  was  the  exhibition 
at  the  cock-pit,  though  this  was  by  no  means 
the  elegant  establishment  which  we  found  at 
Monclova.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  people  began  to  assemble,  and 
when  the  crowd  was  gathered,  the  priest, 
just  from  the  altar  or  the  death-bed  absolu- 
tion of  one  of  his  flock,  gracefully  entered 
the  circle,  and  with  professional  skill  and 
precision,  fitted  the  small  scythe  blade  or 
*' slashers,"  to  the  feathered  champions  of 
the  ring.  This  was  the  invariable  practice 
when  the  Americans  first  had  possession  of 
the  city,  though  subsequently  departcfd  from. 
The  priest  was  not  more  regular  and  neces- 
sary at  mass  in  the  morning  than  at  the  cock- 
pit in  the  afternoon ;  nor  was  he  more  con- 
spicuous in  one  position  than  in  tlie  other. 


He  pronounced  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  the 
minister  of  God,  to  his  morning  congrega- 
tion, and  changing  shapes  like  Proteus,  oi- 
ciated  in  the  evening  as  the  minister  of  Sa- 
tan at  the  altar,  as  Milton  has  it,  of 

"  His  temple  riglit  sgainst  the^emple  of  God," 

dedicated  to  vice,  crime  and  barbarity.  Such 
were  the  illustrations  of  Christianity  which 
were  exhibited  to  the  Mexican  people  in  the 
'*  daily  walk  and  conversation  of  their  teach- 
ers," and  such  the  examples  and  the  means 
by  which  the  erring  and  the  ignorant  of  eith- 
er sex  were  taught  the  way  to  heaven. 

Once  more  we  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Saltillo,  with  a  view  to  encamp  near  Encan- 
tada,  but  from  some  unknown  reason  the  co- 
lumn passed  on  to  a  position  a  few  miles  be- 
yond. The  road  lies  here  in  a  valley  two  or 
three  miles  across  which  generally  widens 
towards  the  city.  The  mountains  on  the 
east  have  a  seared  and  hoary  appearance,  as 
if  they  had  literally  grown  grey  with  years. 
We  encamped  near  the  rancho  San  Juan  de 
Buena  Vista,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  which  the  road  becomes  very  narrow,  and 
is  bounded  by  a  deep  ravine  winding  from 
Encantada  to  Saltillo  on  the  west  side,  and 
by  a  series  of  high  bluffs  on  the  other,  which 
pass  into  a  deep  shadow  lon^  after  the  sun 
has  illumined  the  neighboring  plains.  These 
heights  run  back  to  the  mountains  forming  a 
series  of  irregular  plateaus,  separated  bj 
broad  and  deep  gullies.  The  narrowness 
of  the  gorge  thus  formed,  and  the  difficulty 
of  operating  with  large  masses  on  the  bro- 
ken ground  above,  combine  to  make  this 
pass  of  Angostura,  a  very  important  posi- 
tion to  a  small  force  having  to  contend 
against  a  greater — a  fact  historically  iUustra- 
led  by  General  Taylor  on  the  23d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1847,  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of 
Buena  Vista. 

The  proximity  of  our  camp  to  the  city, 
even  for  a  single  day,  enabled  many  of  us 
to  catch  something  like  a  bird*s-eye  view 
thereof.  When  Texas  and  Coahuila  formed 
one  state,  Monclova  was  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment, but  after  the  separation,  Saltillo  wa> 
designated  as  the  Capital  of  Coahuila,  which 
it  now  is,  politically  and  ecclesiastically. 
The  city  contains  not  far  from  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants  ;  is  closely  built,  the  houses 
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mostly  of  adobe.     The  dwellings  of  the  bet- 
ter classes  are  large  and  convenient,  hav- 
ing their  interior  courts  arranged  with  taste 
and  planted  with  flowers,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  enlivened  with  fountains.     The  site 
of  the  town  being  an  inclined  plane,  water 
is  carried  with  facility  through  all  the  streets, 
which  are  easily  and  usually  kept  clean,  and 
are  generally  paved.     Numerous  reservoirs 
are  established  at  convenient  points,  where 
the  women  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  filling 
their  water  pitchers,  or  carrying  them   to 
and  fro  on  their  shoulders.     In  three  of  the 
plazas  there  are  large  fountains,  which  con- 
tribute not  only  to  the  beauty  but  to  the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants — ^though    the  latter  evince    no 
very  lively  appreciation   of  the  privilege. 
The  Cathedral  fronts  on  the  principal  plaza, 
and  amid  the  crowds  of  men,  women  and 
children    usually    congregated    there,    not 
unfrequently  may   be  seen    numerous    de- 
votees of  both  sexes,  making   their    slow 
and  painful  way  on  their  knees,  from  the 
prison  opposite  towards  its  sacred  portals, 
and,  after  toiling  and  panting  up  the  rugged 
steps,    thence     continuing     their    rigorous 
"penance"  to  the  altar.     The  building  is  of 
stone,  nearly  three  hundred  feet  long,  and 
about  two  hundred  feet  wide:  the  roof  is 
sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  composed  of 
a  central  dome  and  a  succession  of  groined 
arches.    The  main  structure  communicates 
with  a  side  chapel  erected  in  1753,  the  dec- 
orations of  which  in  richness  and  splendor 
surpass  those  of  any  other  church  in  the 
place ;  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
a  silver  altar,  valued  at  several  Hiousand 
dollars.     Besides  the   Cathedral,   are    the 
churches  of  Saint  John  and  Saint  Stephen, 
and  the  chapel  of  the  Francescan  convent. 
In  none  is  the  architecture  of  a  pure  order, 
but  is  probably  a  modern  modification  of  the 
original  Aztec,  thus  following  the  example 
of  the  church  in  adapting  to  its  purposes  so 
many  of  the  usages  of  heathenism.    The 
Franscescan  convent  was  occupied  as  bar- 
racks by  a  portion  of  our  troops,  while  we 
held  possession  of  the  city.    A  fat  jolly,  old 
friar— (who  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  was  very  anxious  to  dispose  of 
his  family  in  a  safe  place)  performed  mass 
every  morning  in  the  chapel,  but  the  beauti- 


ful vestals  who  once  here  buried  in  a  cruel 
monopoly,  their  voluptuous  charms,  had  de- 
parted before  the  heretical  advent,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  they  will  ever  again  grace 
those  dreary  walls  with  their  presence. 

The  western  suburbs  of  Saltillo  are  al- 
most entirely  devoted  to  apple  and  quince 
orchards.  These  are  the  principal  fruits,  for 
although  the  town  is  considerably  south  of 
Monterey,  it  is  three  thousand  feet  higher, 
and  therefore  too  cold  to  produce  oranges 
and  pomegranates  which  are  so  abundant 
in  its  sister  city.  Near  these  orchards  are 
the  Alamades,  which  are  beautiful  and  spa- 
cious, and  would  be  ornamental  even  else- 
where than  in  Mexico.  In  the  centre  of  a 
series  of  noble  avenues,  there  is  a  large  cir- 
cular area  surrounded  with  trees  and  bor- 
dered with  the  Magney,  (Agave  Ameri- 
cana,) while  the  walks  which  radiate  hence 
in  every  direction,  are  adorned  on  either 
side,  with  the  same  magnificent  plant.  Seats 
are  arranged  at  convenient  intervals,  and 
the  rivulet  is  seen,  and  the  murmur  of  run- 
ning water  is  heard,  along  every  pathway. 
Here  at  sunrise, 

"  'Tis  6woet  to  be  awakeued  by  the  lark, 
Or  lulled  by  railing  watrni ;  sweet  the  ham 
Of  beef,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  songe  of  birds. 
The  lii<p  of  children  and  their  earliest  words." 

Four  miles  below  Saltillo,  are  two  cotton 
manufacturing  establishments,  one  of  which 
only,  was  in  operation  during  the  war.  This 
was  owned  by  resident  foreigners,  incorpora- 
ted under  the  title  of  the  Hibernia  company. 
The  Superintendent  and  master  operatives 
were  from  New  Jersey.  The  mill  runs,  fif- 
teen hundred  spindles,  and  employs  about 
seventy  five  persons »  mostly  native  women 
and  children.  The  motive  power  is  water, 
of  which  the  supply  is  ample  and  inexhaus- 
tible; a  small  steam  engine  however,  is 
in  connection  with  the  sizing  operations. 
The  machinery  which  is  complete  and  kept 
in  good  order,  is  from  the  Mateawan  work^ 
New  York.  As  the  importation  of  cotton  is 
strictly  prohibited,  the  raw  material  costs  at 
the  factory,  twenty  two  cents  per  pound, 
and  is  mostly  procured  from  the  vicinity  of 
Monclova.  The  fabrics  are  confined  to 
coarse  shirtings,  which  ordinarily  bring  from 
twenty  five  to  thirty  cents  the  yard,  but  the 
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army  sutlers  reduced  the  price  a  little,  while 
their  competition  existed »  The  principal 
market  is  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  which 
place,  all  commercial  intercourse,  on  account 
of  the  war,  was  then  suspended.  Many  of 
the  stores  in  Saltillo  display  great  varieties 
of  costly  merchandise,  much  of  which  is 
brought  over  land  from  the  Pacific.  Fine 
East  India  goods  are  smuggled  into  the 
country  by  this  route,  and  are  sold  at  prices 
far  below  those  of  New  York.  The  mechan- 
ics are  generally  poor,  and  here,  as  in  other 
Mexican  towns,  if  a  garment  is  wanted,  the 
money  must  usually  be  paid  .in  advance,  to 
enable  the  maker  to  purchase  the  materials. 
The  tent  cords  of  the  camp  at  Buena  Vis- 
ta, were  haidly  tightened  with  one  night's 
dew,  before  an  order  was  received  from  the 
Cabinet  at  Saltillo,  directing  the  return  of 
the  troops  to  La  Encantada.  At  the  same 
time,  three  hundred  wagons  of  our  train 
were  withdrawn  for  service  elsewhere — an 
indirect  intimation  that  the  Centre  Division 
was^  too  much  of  a  travelling  storehouse. 
Thus  the  Army  of  Chihuahua  seemed  to 
crumble  to  pieces  under  the  mysterious  in- 
fluences of  the  vicinity,  as  iron  filings  fly 
from  one  magnet,  when  approached  by  a 
greater.  Looking  like  a  funeral  procession, 
with  long  and  lugubrious  faces,  we  retraced 
our  too  ambitious  steps, 

"  Remote,  unfriended,  melnncholy,  slow," 

to  Encantada.  The  veteran  chieftain  who 
had  led  us  so  far,  and  governed  with  rare 
vigor  if  with  occasional  caprice,  found  him- 
self in  the  toils  at  last,  a  victim  to  the  inex- 
orable will  and  superior  grade  of  a  volunteer 
General.  This  was  indeed  ''  the  most  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all,"  a  brief  but  bitter  com- 
mentary upon  the  principle  of  making  Gen- 
erals by  a  piece  of  Presidential  parchment. 
The  31st  of  December,  1846,  was  the  last 
muster  day  of  the  consolidated  Centre  Di- 
vision. Our  gallant  chief  then  dropped  the 
title  of  Commanding  General ;  the  grand 
army  of  Chihuahua  had  exploded  without 
even  a  flash  save  that  of  anger,  or  a  sound 
save  that  of  complaint,  and  with  it  many  a 
day  dream  of  ambition,  many  a  vision  of 
power  and  fame  and  conquest.  The  hopes 
which  for  a  few  months  had  been  soaring 
upwards  from  so  many  hearts,  tumbled  in- 


gloriously  to  the  earth,  and  none  so  low  a^ 
to  do  them  reverence.  The  power  which 
had  been  so  long  energetically  wielded  to 
accomplish  the — as  yet  undeveloped— pur- 
poses of  the  administration,  returned  to  the 
source  whence  it  originated.  And  with  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid,  and  the  army  of 
Chihuahua,  end  these  reminiscences  of  my 
first  and  last  campaign. 


LINES. 

(  Written  on  a  delieiou*  day  in  April.) 

How  pure  the  light!  how  calm  the  air! 
The  gentle  Soul  of  Peace  is  nigh, 
And  breathes  a  quiet  ecstacy, 
Around — above  us — everywhere. 

Did  Heavens  like  these  forever  rise 
About  the  broad,  unclouded  earth. 
We  should  not  ask  a  second  birth, 
Nor  set  our  weary  life  to  sighs. 

Did  winds  like  these  forever  call 
So  dreamy  languor's  golden  deep. 
We  should  not  long  so  oft  to  sleep, 
That  stirless  sleep  beneath  the  pall. 

O !  skies  that  bend,  O !  winds  that  woo, 
O !  blissful  calm  so  sweet  and  mild, 
The  spirit  of  a  deathless  child, 
In  all  the  world,  seems  smiling  through. 

1  see  her  clear  immortal  eyes 
Shine  in  the  charmed  translucent  space, 
I  see  the  glory  'round  her  face, 
Bom  of  all  rare  serenities. 

And  memories  not  dim  with  tears, 
Chains  that  oblivious  Time  had  wrought 
Melt  in  the  wakening  swell  of  thought, 
Which  mounU  the  dreary  steep  of  yean! 

Until  divinely  raised  it  thrills 
Up  to  the  holiest  heights  of  life, 
Mor  bnars  the  fitful  surge  of  strife, 
Among  those  blue,  eternal  hills: 

The  hills  where  once  in  youthful  trance, 
I  stood  to  view  the  shifting  show 
Of  human  passions  writhe  below, 
And  saw — with  glowing  countenance* 

And  said  it  was  a  glorious  fray, 
And  long  to  join  the  frenzied  throng, 
And  spumed  the  treacherous  hint  of  wroof, 
And  called  our  life — brave  sport  in  May. 

O!  skies  that  bend !  O!  winds  that  blow, 
O I  blissful  calm,  so  sweet,  and  mild. 
Ye  have  transformed  me  to  the  child. 
The  Dreamer  lost  so  long  ago. 

Father !  there  are  more  Sabbath  spells 
On  thy  fair  Earth,  than  Creeds  have  known. 
And  ev'n  in  hearts  most  wild  and  lone. 
Pure  Thoughts  ring  otU  their  Sahbatk  belU. 

Paul  H.  Hitsi. 
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THE  FIELDS  OF  JUNE. 

^"TeaiBi  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair, 
In  lookiflg  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more/* 

•*  care  not  while  we  hear 

A  trumpet  in  the  distance  pealing  news 
or  better,  and  hope,  a  poising  eagle,  burns 
Abore  the  unrisen  morrow." 

Tennyson. 

From  the  toil  and  bustle  and  uproar  of  the 
streets,  it  is  a  deep  delight  to  pass  into  the 
still  smiling  country  lands,  and  under  the 
summer  skies  live  a  purer  and  more  quiet 
life,  unmoved  by  the  turmoil  of  existence, 
by  its  harrassing  cares  and  trials.  You  may 
think  and  say  that  the  country  is  no  more 
exempt  from  toil  and  care  than  the  town ; 
that  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  going  into  the 
smiling  depths  of  woods  exempted  us  from 
the  ills  of  life,  the  great  world  would  immedi- 
ately rush  thither,  and  the  cities  be  depopu- 
lated ;  and  this  objection  to  the  general  ob- 
servation is  a  true  one.  But  still  there  is 
much  exemption  from  the  agitations  of  ^'  this 
being"  in  the  soil  domain  of  the  winds — the 
fields  and  forests.  For  lifb  is  so  heated  in 
the  city !  It  is  feverish  or  freezing— it  is 
torpor  or  fever ;  eitfter  apathy  or  boiling  pas- 
sion seizes  upon  so  many  of  the  city  dwell- 
ers. You  escape  much  of  this  when  the 
dust  of  streets  is  shaken  from  the  feet,  and 
passing  from  the  smoke  and  glare,  you 
plunge,  or  rather  gently  sink,  into  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  still  retreats  which  all 
long  so  for. 

In  our  good  old  Virginia,  the  genius  of  the 
people  is  essentially  anti-metropolitan,  and 
I  need  not  say  that  this  is  the  real  reason  for 
our  want  of  cities.  We  love  the  seclusion 
and  enjoyment  of  the  manor :  we  shrink  from 
the  cooped  up  streets.  At  least  this  is  the 
case  with  me ;  and  leaving  the  town  in 
which  I  am  a  mere  atom,  lost  in  the  whirl 
and  rush  of  trade,  I  enter  my  normal  state 
of  being,  aa  the  winds  cool  my  brow,  and 
whisper  to  me  of  the  beautiful  country 
scenes  of  other  years.  Again  I  go  into  that 
past  which  shines  for  me  with  such  imper- 
ishable splendor; — again  I  listen  to  the 
shouts  of  my  companions  ;— -again,  the  skies 
of  summer  flood  my  heart  with  happiness. 


Passing  away  from  the  present  I  live  over 
my  childhood  again ;  and  the  dear  faces 
beam  on  me;  the  sweet  voices  speak  to 
me  ;  and — ^happy  that  I  am  !-^  I  am  once 
more  almost  what  I  was,  a  joyous  child  ! 

See  how  I  ramble  on  wherever  fancy  leads 
me — ^giving  you  only  the  poor  shadows  of 
thought;  shadows  of  a  substance  which 
were  itself,  perhaps,  worth  nothing.  But 
the  scene  is  very  loveJy ;  and  the  waving 
fields  of  golden  grain,  forever  move  with  a 
musical  low  sigh — and  over  them  the  clouds 
pass,  "dropping  balm"  and  floating  to  the 
distant  blue  horizon ;  and  the  forest  lies  near 
at  hand,  a  mass  of  magnificent  foliage  which 
beckons  you  to  its  cool  depths  and  smiles. 
Go  thither  with  me  and  we  will  listen  to  the 
sighing  of  the  winds  of  June :  we  will  lie 
upon  the  emerald  carpet  under  some  old 
oak,  with  fitful  gleams  of  sunlight  playing 
through  the  leaves; — we  will  forget  the 
world,  the  toil  of  life,  the  cares  of  existence ; 
and  thus  stretched  at  length,  we  will  dream 
if  it  please  you,  either  of  the  past  or  future. 

Does  the  picture  seem  a  vagary  of  imagi- 
nation to  you — sojourning  amid  dusty  streets: 
does  the  idea  of  shade  and  coolness,  and 
the  sigh  of  winds  through  deep  green  foli- 
age, appear  to  you  an  unreality,  and  only 
such  a  thing  as  poets  fancy,  wrapped  in 
dreams  ?  No :  it  really  exists.  .  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem — as  it  would  have  seemed  to 
to  me  but  the  other  day^^these  forests  do  in 
actual  reality  wave  their  long  emerald  boughs 
over  mossy  grass.  This  land  of  summer  re- 
ally exists.  Would  you  enter  upon  it,  un- 
clogged  by  any  annoyance  :  would  you  drink 
the  draught  of  memory — of  recollections  and 
of  dreams  ?  You  have  have  only  to  come 
with  me. 

Gomel 

The  deep  woods  invite  you  2  the  winds 
laugh  and  sigh  among  the  plumes  of  ever- 
green pines ;  the  oaks  are  more  vocal  and 
communicative  than  that  Talking  Oak 
which  told  the  lover  of  Olivia  so  many 
things  which  ladies  when  they  are  young, 
and  love,  cannot  be  induced  to  do  so  much 
as  whisper. 

Gome ! 

The  green  depths  and  sunny  glades  invite 
you :  if  you  have  griefs  they  will  console 
you ;  if  you  have  pleasures  they  will  heigh- 
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ten  them  ;  if  you  are  fond  of  dreams,  your 
reveries  will  here  be  sublimated,  and  per- 
chance you  may  sound  deeper  depths  than 
ever  did  the  thinkers  of  old  Greece  ;  and  it 
is  possible,  discover  even  what  narrow  intel- 
lects in  olden  days  forgot,  pursuing  the  phan- 
tom stone  of  the  philosophers,  turning  all 
things  to  gold — ^}'ou  may  discover  I  say,  the 
secret  of  happiness. 

Happiness !  What  is  it  r  Is  it  renown  or 
wealth,  or  pleasure?  Does  it  lie  in  the  celeb- 
rity which  flares  up  to-day  and  dies  out  to- 
morrow, with  its  agreeable  accompaniments 
of  jealousy  and  envy,  and  embittered  rival- 
ry ?  Does  it  consist  in  wealth,  acquired  by 
drudgery  which  turns  the  face  to  parchment 
and  the  liver  to  a  piece  of  sole  leather — and 
above  all,  the  heart  to  a  lump  of  ice  ?  Can 
it,  lastly,  be  found  in  the  inane  and  ever- 
fleeting  hours  of  worldly  pleasure — that  froth 
upon  human  life — that  convulsive  grin  of  the 
animal,  while  the  soul  thirsts  and  cries  out 
ill  its  want  ?  Happiness !  Who  has  attain- 
ed it  by  celebrity,  or  wealth,  or  pleasure  ? 
Who  has  not  attained  it  by  devoting  himself 
to  duty — ^to  the  high  and  noble  ends  of  life, 
by  bringing  everything  to  but  one  altar ;  and 
there  yielding  up  his  hopes  and  fears,  and 
aspirations,  with  deep  full  content,  submis- 
sion and  reliance  ? 

So  we  will  dream  here  to-day  of  what  is 
passed — or  of  what  comes— and  if  for  me 
those  dreams  are  sad,  for  you  they  may  be 
happy.  There  is  scope  here  for  every  mood. 
See  the  great  trees  which  have  braved  the 
winds  and  storms  of  centuries— -beneath 
which  we  are  ants  almost,  and  yet  shall  live 
in  eternal  youth,  when  these  giants  have 
become  the  "hollow  shells  of  crumbling 
towers''  and  been  consumed  in  the  last  great 
conflagration.  See  the  fringe-tree  yonder, 
with  its  mass  of  snow  flakes  from  whose 
white  depths,  such  a  delicious  perfume  is 
wailed  upon  the  cool,  blue  air.  See  the 
pines,  and  elms,  and  hickories,  and  alders, 
clad  in  their  summer  robes,  and  whispering 
their  secrets  to  the  wind.  From  the  glen 
yonder,  above  which  the  immense  black 
oaks  tower,  you  may  hear  the  musical  flow 
of  the  crystal  brook :  and  through  the  trees, 
you  catch  perhaps  a  glimp3e  of  the  medita- 
tive cows  standing  knee  deep  in  the  shaded 
current ;  and  against  the  emerald  banks  the 


snowy  figures  of  sheep  are  seen  and  their 
bleat  heard  quite  distinctly. 

Over  the  far  landscape  broods  that  delicate 
mist  which  all  the  breezes  of  summer  can- 
not dissipate ;  and  only  the  voices  of  the 
harvesters,  of  which  I  shall  say  something 
disturb  the  quiet.  The  scene  is  still  aad 
beautiful — and  tlie  sighing  wind  which  now 
scarcely  makes  the  shadows  of  the  leave» 
upon  the  sward  twinkle  in  its  passage,  seem^ 
to  add  if  anything  to  the  deep  stillness. 

So  placed,  beneath  the  noble  forest,  and 
in  sight  of  the  old  homestead  where  so  many 
beautiful  and  happy  faces  ''  add  a  splendor 
to  the  time"  as  did,  to  her's,  the  Persian 
girl  of  the  jioet — ^so,  stretched  upon  the 
emerald  sward  we  will  see  the  sun  decline 
into  the  rosy  west :  and  hear  the  songs  of 
the  harvesters  as  they  return  homeward: 
and  watch  the  bright  birds  which  dart 
across  the  blended  blue  and  gold:  and 
drink  in  all  pleasant  sights  and  sounds— 
thus  we  will  pass  the  idle  hours,  with  little 
conversation  ;  and  pass  them,  I  think,  well. 

The  songs  of  the  harvesters !  You  have 
heard  them  have  you  not  ?  Standing  yon- 
der on  the  beautiful  slopes  of  June,  and 
looking  far  into  the  deep  blue  sky,  I  heard 
the  other  day,  this  same  echoing  carol— sad 
and  beautiful  and  toucliing— the  hymn  or 
song  of  the  harvesters.  I  say  sad  and 
touching :— for  the  music  that  brings  up 
happier  times  is  always  sad.  ^  Just  as  Web- 
ster looking  from  the  windows  of  Marsh- 
field,  ''  almost  cried  to  think  of  that  dear 
kindred  blood,''  and  heard  perhaps  the  mu- 
sic of  his  brother's  voice,  and  lived  over 
again,  all  the  old  days  :-— so  I  who  claim  as 
great  a  talent  for  reverie  as  the  giant  of  the 
North,  felt  my  spirit  go  back  to  the  past  as 
I  heard  those  songs  of  the  merry  harvester? 
across  the  hills  of  June.  They  too  were 
eloquent  for  me  of  days  passed  long  ago ; 
of  hours  that  never  can  return ;  of  joys 
which  I  shall  scarcely  taste  again,  ever,  on 
this  earth.  Listening  to  the  measured 
chaunt  of  the  cutters,  I  heard  my  childhood 
speak  to  me  ;  and  felt  again  all  the  joy  of 
the  old  days ;  day  when  I  had  as  yet,  suf- 
fered nothing,  and  all  was  rosy,  hopeful,  and 
alluring.  Yes  they  were  very  sad — iho^c 
songs  of  the  gay  harvesters,  across  the  hill* 
of  June !     Not  sorrowful  but  sad ! 
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They  sounded  like  those  ditties  of  the 
troubadours  which  echoed  round  the  moun- 
tain castle  of  the  good  Knight  Sir  Agenor 
de  Mauleon  : — those  madrigals  which,  chaun- 
ted  in  a  sad  and  mournful  strain,  brought 
back  to  him  the  old  golden  days,  beneath 
Andalusian  skies,  and  all  the  tragedy  which 
passed,  and  played  itself  between  Coimbra, 
and  the  spot  where  the  grand  master  Fred- 
eric went  to  his  death. 

It  was  well  in  the  poet  to  declare  that  the 
greatest  human  suffering  was  in 

"Looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields 
ADd  thioking  of  the  days  that  arc  no  more." 

I  doubt,  however  if  he  ever  heard  these 
songs,  or  felt  them:  otherwise  we  should 
have  had  embodied  in  his  verse,  a  more 
mournful  melody.  One  thing  alone  adds 
the  finishing  touch  to  joy  or  sorrow ;  and 
that  is  music.  Simply  to  look  upon  the 
bright  smiling  fields  of  Autumn — happy  in 
their  golden  plenty  and  ripe  beauty — is  a 
saddening  thing  to  one  who  has  memories 
of  other  days  associated  with  the  specta- 
cle :—but  ah!  this  sadness  is  enhanced  a 
thousand  fold  when  the  slow  song  of  the 
far  harvesters  floats  to  the  ears  borne  on  the 
evening  breeze — reviving  again  the  happier 
(iays  of  the  past,  ancl  seeming  to  chaunt  the 
dirge  of  brilliant  hours. 

What  a  strange  effect  has  music !  what 
lingular  associations  !  You  laugh  or  weep 
when  you  hear  the  song  sung  by  some  much 
loved  one  in  other  years  : — for  all  the  past 
Hows  back,  and  while  the  strain  is  sounding 
in  your  ears,  you  live  over  again  the  long 
gone  time,  with  all  its  passion,  splendor,  or 
•ielight ;  with  all  its  joy  or  grief,  its  happi- 
ness or  suffering.  Especially  to  me  is  this 
the  case  when  I  hear  the  music  of  the  har- 
vesters. The  African  organization  seems 
^0  assimilate  itself  to  merriment  or  tears — 
to  what  is  truest  humor — and  it  thrills  to 
laughter  or  sighing,  quickly  and  without  an 
effort.  Born  and  reared  in  bur  good  old 
another  of  States — in  our  Old  Virginia  who 
*'ith  all  her  faults  is  still  greatest  among  the 
great— there  is  nothing  connected  with  her 
*arm  life  which  I  am  not  familiar  with — 
fi'thing  of  her  country  lands  which  I  do 
not  look  upon  in  the  light  of  an  old  and 
'Wr  acquaintance.     For  iWn^  vou.son  these 


songs  I  heard,  came  echoing  to  me  from  my 
youth — and  they  said  many  things. 

Beautiful,  if  sad,  are  these  ringing  songs : — 
and  indeed  every  thing  associated  with 
'*  Ethiopian''  music  seems  to  partake  of  this 
character  :  or  if  not,  of  the  most  naive  and 
childlike  humor,  the  true  expression  of  the 
negro  character  : — "  Farewell  my  Lily 
dear"  and  "  The  Old  Folks  at  Home,  ''  Few 
Days,''  and  a  dozen  others  are  all  either 
humorous  or  sad.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  that  sad  plaintive  beautiful  mel- 
ody of  Fosters — *'Hard  times  come  again 
no  more."  Have  you  heard  it?  What  an 
echo  of  sadness  is  in  it ! 

"  'Tifl  the  Bong  Uie  sigh  of  the  weary — 
Hard  times!  bard  times  1 
.  Come  again  no  more  : 
Many  days  you  have  lingered 
Around  my  cabin  door, 
But  hard  times  come  again  no  more ! 

The  evening  draws  on  calm  and  quiet ; 
and  the  friendly  stars  shine  over  head,  in 
the  depths  of  the  blue  heaven  ;  a  sad  sweet- 
ness seems  to  centre  in  the  carol,  and  the 
wandering  airs  of  evening  bear  it  far  away 
across  the  forest — and  perhaps  a  gloom  may 
rest  upon  the  spirit.  But  I  will  not  end  my 
letter  with  a  sigh.  It  is  true  that  life  con- 
tains many  things  which  try  the  power  of 
human  endurance  ;  and  more  than  one  heart 
has  felt  that  the  burden  of  grief  and  suffer- 
ing was  hard  to  bear,  the  turning  back  of 
the  currents  of  '*  pleasure  and  passion  and 
darling  joy"  a  terrible  trial:  many  thou- 
sands in  all  generations  have  doubtless 
longed  for  the  mystic  shamrock  "that  not  a 
sigh  nor  aching  heart  might  in  the  world  be 
found" — and,  among  the  rest,  that  their  own 
should  not  be  of  the  number. 

But  these  feelings  doubtless  spent  them- 
selves very  soon — such  do  not  remain  in,  or 
continue  to  affect,  healthy  organizations  : — 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  grief, 
better  thoughts  and  feeling  doubtless  came 
back  again. 

Certainly  there  is  fiir  more  of  beauty  and 
tenderness  in  those  songs  of  the  harvesters 
than,  of  grief  and  sadness.  That  there 
is  sadness,  to  some  person.s  in  certain 
moods  wo  all  know  : — but  then  this  sadness 
passes,  and  the  tender  memories  of  happy 
days  come  back  ;  and  any  thing  like  sorrow 
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is  quite  absorbed  in  gratitude  for  the  gift  of 
feeling  this  delicate  enjoyment.  I  regard 
an  ear  for  music  as  a  very  great  blessing ; 
and  if  at  times  this  musical  association  I 
have  spoken  of,  produces  sadness : — still,  at 
other  times  it  is  the  source  of  the  finest  en- 
joyment. And  so  I  leave  the  subject  of  the 
harvest  home,  and,  listening  to  their  carol 
dying  slowly  far  away  into  the  past,  do  not 
regret  having  heard  it.  Pausing  thus  for  a 
moment  to  look  back  on  that  other  past,  we 
may  gather  strength  and  encouragement  for 
the  future — ^for  its  toils,  and  pleasures,  its 
griefs  and  rejoicings :  above  all  its  duties. 
That  we  may  all  perform  them' worthily  is 
my  prayer  always. 

R.  J. 


A   SKETCH. 

Selected  from  the  Paper*  of  the  late  Henry  Ellen. 

Of^  when  pacing  ihro'  the  long  and  dim 
Dark  gallery  of  the  Past,  I  pause  before 
A  picture  of  the  which  this  is  a  copy — 
Wretched  at  best. 


How  fair  she  looked,  standing  a  tip  toe  there 
Poised  daintily  upon  her  little  feet, 
The  slanting  sunset  falling  thro*  the  leaves 
In  golden  glory  on  her  smiling  face 
Upturned  towards  the  blushing  roses,  while 
The  breeze  that  came  up  from  the  river's  brink 
Shook  all  their  clusters  over  her  fair  face ; 
And  sported  with  her  robe,  until  raethought, 
That  she  stood  there,  clad  (wondrously  indeed !) 
In  perfume  and  in  music,  for  her  dress 
Made  a  low  rippling  sound,  like  little  waves 
That  break  at  midnight  en  the  tawny  sands — 
While  all  the  evening  air  of  roses  whispered. 

Over  her  face  a  rich,  warm  blush  spread  slowly 
And  she  laughed,  a  low,  sweet,  mellow  laugh 
To  see  the  branches  still  evade  her  hands — 
Her  small,  white  hands,  which  seemed  indeed,  as  if 
Made  only  thus  to  gather  roses. 

Then  with  face 
All  flushed  and  smiling  she  did  nod  to  me 
Asking  ray  help  to  gather  them  for  her  : 
And  so  I  bent  the  heavy  clusters  down 
ShowVing  the  rose  leaves  o*er  her  neck  and  face  ; 
Then  carefully  she  plucked  the  fairest  one 
And  curtseying  playfully  gave  it  to  me — 
ShowM  me  her  finger  tip,  pricked  by  a  tboru. 
And  when  I  would  have  kissed  it,  shook  her  head — 
Kissed  it  herself,  and  mocked  me  with  a  smile. 

The  rose  she  gave  me  sleeps  between  the  leaves 
Of  an  old  Poet,  where  its  sight  oft  brings 
Thai  summer  evening  back  again  to  me. 


Jambe  D'Argent  and  Monsieur  Jacques. 

From  **  Scenes  de  la  Chouannerie."  By  Emile  Sewitf/t. 

CHAPTER    I. 

All  nations  have  two  histories,  one  which 
delights  in  assembling  together  and  roove^ 
only  when  escorted  by  authentic  documents, 
the  other,  curious  in  detail,  mingles  private 
events  with  traditionary  legends.  The  first 
resembles  those  rivers  of  the  new  world, 
which  bear  everything  onward  by  their 
mighty  currents,  but  of  which  nothing  cin 
be  seen  except  their  grand  undulations ;  the 
second,  one  of  those  limpid  streams,  od  the 
flowery  banks  of  which,  we  delightedly  scat 
ourselves  to  gaze  through  its  crystal  waters, 
counting  the  glistening  pebbles  sparkling  in 
its  bed  and  gathering  the  beautiful  flowers 
which  gem  its  banks. 

For  every  one  there  are  days  when  the 
air  in  the  upper  regions  renders  them  dizzr. 
when  immense  horizons  fatigue,  and  the  eyes 
love  to  descend  upon  the  lower  places,  and 
repose  upon  the  narrow  enclosure  which 
confine  a  few  old  trunks  of  the  white  thorn. 
Thus  we  stop  at  the  familiar  episodes  of  a 
great  poem,  leaving  the  official  palace  of  his- 
tory we  forget  ourselves  whilst  listening  to 
the  recitals  of  the  young  girls  at  the  village 
spring,  or  the  old  men  sitting  by  the  door- 
sill,  basking  in  the  evening  sun.  Prejudice 
is  often  seen  there,  and  ignorance  always— 
but,  at  least,  we  find  life.  It  is  exactly  what 
the  people  have  heard^  felt^and  seen,  li 
they  relate  inaccurately  what  has  been,  they 
tell  with  simplicity  what  they  are  themselves, 
their  errors  are  not  falsehoods,  but  relative 
truths  which  are  valuable  in  their  place ; 
their  wrong  as  well  as  their  merit  consists  in 
writing  perpetually  human  romances  upon 
the  pages  of  history.  It  was  this  great  de- 
sire  to  know  the  popular  chronicles  of  the 
most  celebrated  "  Chouans''*  which  brought 
me  to  the  house  of  an  eye  witness  of  the- 
stirring  events. 

He  ministered  to  the  souls  of  one  of  the 
poorest  parishes  in  lower  Maine.  The  smiii 
patrimony  he  inherited  supplied  the  insuf* 
ciency  of  his  curial  resources,  and  entblei 

*  A  corrup  tion  of  "  Cbat-buoa  I'* — tcrcech  o wl— i  - 
given  to  a  celebrated  band  in  the  Vendf  to  wu^. 
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him  to  break  the  sharpest  thorns  of  want 
and  misery,  which  afflicted  his  poor  parish- 
ioners. Thus  gratitude  had  given  him  a 
name  which  flattery  bestows  upon  Kings ; 
incapable  of  speaking  of  him  without  recall* 
ing  his  inexhaustible  goodness,  the  country 
people  had  accustomed  themselves  to  take 
the  quality  for  the  man,  and  instead  of  con- 
stantly repeating  "  the  good  cure**  they  end- 
ed in  simply  saying,  "  the  Good,**  as  if  such 
a  designation  could  leave  no  doubt  to  whom 
it  was  applied.  The  owner  of  the  new  mill 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  philosophic  con- 
tempt for  all  belief  which  bore  not  directly 
upon  the  **four  rules,**  confessed  to  me  that 
"  M.  le  Bon**  passed  for  the  providence  of 
the  canton. 

"  He  stupefies  them  a  little,"  said  he, 
"  with  the  superstitions  about  the  good  God 
and  his  paradise,  but  he  innoculates  parents 
for  the  small  pox — he  gives  freely  to  ail  beg- 
gars, and  he  has  just  called  a  accoucheuse 
to  the  parish.  In  short,  he  is  the  least  bad  of 
them  all,**  Coming  as  it  did  from  the  mouth 
of  my  conductor,  this  negative  praise  had  an 
eloquence  which  increased  my  desire  to  see 
M.  k  Bon.  We  therefore  set  off  to  his  house, 
where  I  was  expected :  the  road  was  wild 
and  picturesque,  sometimes  we  were  buried 
under  hedges  and  almost  suffocated  by  the 
stagnant  water — at  another  we  rolled  over 
the  fresh  green  meadows,  putting  to  flight 
innumerable  covies  of  partridges,  and  again 
we  swept  along  the  borders  of  the  streams, 
rippling  among  the  graceful  willows.  Pass- 
ing near  a  beech  tree  I  pointed  to  my  com- 
panion one  of  those  holes  which  the  wood- 
pecker digs  for  his  nest,  and  which  was  cov- 
ered with  several  small  plates  of  iron. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  miller  laughing,  "that 
is  the  work  of  some  credulous  clown  who 
wants  to  get  the  'grass  which  cuts.*  The 
wood-pecker  passes  amongst  us  for  a  wise 
bird  who  has  travelled  and  knows  good  coin. 
If  you  stop  up  his  house,  as  you  see  there, 
he  instantly  flies  to  a  mountain  where  the 
wonderful  plant  grows  which  cuts  iron,  and 
^fter  using  it  to  open  an  entrance  to  his  nest, 
he  drops  it  upon  a  piece  of  red  cloth  which 
is  placed  below  it.  Here  the  cloth  has  been 
forgotten  or  disappeared,  which  accounts  for 
the  non  success  of  the  thing  and  encourages 
them  to  begin  again." 

You  XXI.— 64 


This  popular  belief  brought  to  my  mind 
what  I  had  heard  in  Normandy.  There,  as 
everywhere,  the  swallows'  nests  are  sus- 
pended from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  are  an 
assurance  of  peace  and  prosperity  ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  they  can  be  the  means  of  giv- 
ing sight  to  the  blind.  It  is  sufficient  to  wait 
until  the  young  are  hatched,  and  pluck  out 
their  eyes ;  as  soon  as  the  mother  perceives 
it,  she  flies  away  and  soon  returns  with  a 
stone  which  she  makes  use  of  to  restore  their 
sight.  The  blind  person  finds  it  there  and 
makes  use  of  it  in  his  turn !  Thus  in  a}l 
places  and  under  every  form  has  tradition 
attributed  some  symbolic  or  superhuman 
part  to  that  winged  race  which  lives  in  the 
ocean  of  the  heavens.  Placed  between  the 
earth  and  the  skies,  birds  seem  to  participate 
in  a  double  nature,  and  when  the  angels  have 
held  communication  with  mankind  they  have 
borrowed  their  wings ! 

Thus  our  country  people  have  endowed  us 
with  a  thousand  wonderful  gifts  ;  they  also 
are  strangers  passing  here  and  there;  to  see 
them  traverse  ether,  indifferent  to  space,  free 
from  every  fetter,  victorious  without  effort, 
over  every  obstacle,  how  easy  it  is  to  imag- 
ine that  heaven  and  earth  have  no  mysteries 
for  these  eternal  travellers. 

The  inextricable  windings  of  the  road  va- 
ried the  prospect  infinitely  but  appeared  to 
keep  us  far  from  the  end  of  our  journey.  The 
*^Angelus**  had  sounded  from  every  church 
in  the  village,  when  just  before  us  a  slate 
roof  peered  above  a  grove  of  trees. 

"  There  is  the  nest,"  said  the  miller,  point- 
ing to  it  with  the  end  of  his  whip,  "  we  will 
get  there  just  in  time  for  dinner,  which  is 
always  very  good  at  a  cure's  house  :  come 
Bolivar,  step  quick,  we  are  near  the  stable." 

The  horse  seemed  to  understand,  he  did 
not  linger,  and  we  soon  saw  the  front  of  the 
parsonage.  Vines  encased  every  window-— 
ran  along  the  cordons  of  masonry  which  sur- 
mounted the  lower  story — embroidered  the 
cornices — climbed  to  the  roof  and  creeping 
along  they  gracefully  crowned  the  smoky 
tops  of  the  old  chimnies  with  their  graceful 
tendrils  and  green  foliage.  Pigeons  cooed 
melodiously  upon  the  slate,  warmed  by  the 
midday  sun,  and  at  the  door  a  large  yellow 
dog  had  rolled  himself  up  to  sleep  at  the  feet 
of  an  old  woman  occupied  in  spinning.    At 
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the  noise  of  the  wheels  both  raised  their 
heads ;  the  dog  growled  softly  and  the  old 
woman  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Hey !  It  is  Catharine  !*'  cried  my  com- 
panion gaily,  **  have  you  not  heard  the  din- 
ner hour  ringi  my  old  girl,  that  you  are  there 
turning  your  wheel  instead  of  going  to  the 
turnspit?" 

"The  turnspit  on  Friday  !*'  cried  Catha- 
rine scandalized. 

"  By  the  eternal  Father,  she  is  right.  It 
is  Friday  I"  replied  the  miller  letting  the 
reins  fall  with  such  an  air  of  disappoint- 
ment that  I  burst  out  laughing.  "  I  did  not 
think  of  that  when  I  set  off.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  us  ?'* 

"  Do  I  not  hear  my  guests  ?"  said  a  voice 
behind  us. 

We  turned:  it  was  M.  le  £on, who  was  re- 
turning from  his  visit  to  a  sick  person  with 
his  breviary  under  his  arm.  He  cordially 
welcomed  my  conductor,  and  taking  my 
hands  with  paternal  tenderness,  "I  expect- 
ed you,"  said  he,  "  and  have  long  thought  of 
you.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you."  Then 
showing  the  miller  the  door — *'  Let  our  dear 
neighbor  enter,"  added  he  with  a  good-na- 
tured smile,  "and  although  Friday  be  an 
unlucky  day,  we  will  endeavor  to  make  it  a 
white  day  for  him,  as  all  those  of  the  owner 
of  the  new  mill  should  be." 

The  fabricator  of  flour  having  never  read 
Horace,  of  course  did  not  comprehend  the 
epigram  of  the  old  priest ;  we  followed  him 
into  the  dining  room,  where  the  table  was 
already  laid.  It  was  a  large  room  simply 
whitewashed  and  adorned  only  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  but  so  skilfully  were  they 
arranged — ^the  climbing  plants  mingling  with 
the  green  shrubs  and  flowery  tufts,  accord- 
ing to  their  height,  form  and  color — that  the 
whole  formed,  upon  the  white  walls,  an  ever 
varying  and  undulating  embroideiy  of  un- 
surpassed grace  and  beauty.  An  immense 
Bhell  surrounded  by  saxifrage  received  the 
glittering  drops  of  a  crystal  fountain  and 
completed  this  rural  decoration.  I  stopped, 
in  wonder  and  delight,  at  the  threshold,  to 
look  upon  this  charming  scene,  and  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise.  The  miller 
looked  at  me. 

"  This  is  a  kind  of  furniture  of  which  you 
know  but  little  in  Paris,"  said  he  with  a  low. 


contemptuous  laugh,  which  might  be  tenned 
the  laugh  of  the  purse  proud,  "  as  you  see, 
it  is  simple,  and  but  little  expensive.  As  to 
the  keeping,  M.  leBan  has  taken  that  charge 
upon  himself :  he  looks  upon  his  flowers  as 
his  parishoners." 

"And  why  should  I  not?"  said  the  cure, 
with  a  placid  smile,  "have  not  all  of  God's 
creatures  a  right  to  roan's  affection  ?  You 
have  spoken  truer  than  you  were  aware  of, 
perhaps.  Yes,  these  flowers  are  a  part  of 
my  life  j  they  are  a  silent  family  which  1 
rear  by  my  bachelor's  fireside, — ^poor  adopted 
children  whose  feeble  stalks  I  must  train, 
and  old  men,  whom  I  roust  lead  to  the 
warmth  of  the  genial  sun,  or  the  cool  re- 
freshings of  the  evening  breeze.  Do  not 
think  such  cares  have  no  influence  upon  the 
soul." 

The  miller  looked  upon  me  and  bit  his 
lips.  "  The  sermon  is  about  to  commence," 
said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  whilst  M.  U  Bon 
despoiled  a  magnificent  heath  of  its  flowery 
campanules.  But  our  host  seemed  in  do 
wise  disposed  to  realize  this  prediction,  and 
returning  without  digression  to  his  tastes 
for  horticulture,  he  invited  us  in  his  garden, 
whilst  Catherine  made  an  appeal  to  the 
neighboring  resources  to  supply  the  pastor's 
table. 

We  first  crossed  a  bed,  whose  small  and 
regular  squares  contained  only  conunon 
plants,  ^*out  of  fashion,**  as  the  miller  re- 
marked to  me.  JSf.  le  Bon  had  laid  it  off 
and  planted  it  himself,  in  memory  of  the  one 
at  his  childhood's  home. 

"  Your  eyes  must  tire  of  these  geometri- 
cal figures  traced  by  the  stiff  box  wood," 
said  he,  "  but  I  inhale  from  these  lowlj 
pinkS)  this  flowery  abysintb,  and  green  fen- 
nel, an  odor  of  my  boyhood's  years." 

"  Nothing  more  than  losing  the  best  cor- 
ner of  ground  you  possess,"  said  the  miller. 
"To  make  such  a  confession  openly !  Why, 
you  might  have  had  two  rows  of  wall  fruit 
here,  and  melons  in  abundance." 

"  I  would,  by  far,  rather  have  my  memo- 
ries," replied  our  host  gently:  "  I  know  it  is 
a  luxury,  but  old  men  must  be  allowed  a  few 
fancies." 

He  then  took  us  to  the  kitchen  garden. 
which  was  well  cultivated  and  filled  with 
succulent  vegetables  ;  the.  vine  sheltered  a 
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few  beds  of  thyme :  according  to  the  pre- 
cept of  Virgil : 

**  GrtTtter  spirantis  copia  thymbne." 

and  lastly,  he  took  us  to  a  large  field,  named 
by  him,  "the  land  of  Canaan."  There  he 
tested  every  new  mstrument,  sowed  new 
species  of  grain,  and  applied  the  different 
modes  of  cultivation,  unheard  of  before,  to 
these  simple  villagers.  Bordered  by  the 
high  road  and  placed  directly  opposite  the 
church,  "the  land  of  Canaan**  was  open  to 
eyeiy  passer  by.  Every  Sunday,  in  going 
Jio  prayers,  the  peasants  could  examine  and 
judge  for  themselves  the  experiments  which 
had  been  made.  The  most  indifferent  were 
compelled  to  see,  the  most  obstinate  to  com- 
prehend. At  every  trial,  nature  wrote  her 
reply  in  characters  which  no  eye  could  re- 
fuse to  read,  and  truth  became  a  fact.  M. 
k  Bon,  besides,  supported  it  by  his  teaching 
and  encouragement. 

"  We  must  serve  as  a  soldier,  that  truth 
may  be  believed,"  said  he  to  us :  ''  false- 
hood has  always  the  advantage  of  daring, 
whilst  truth  is  timid.  She  stops  before  the 
gates  which  close  upon  her  and  retraces  her 
steps  to  her  source.  This  is  the  only  way 
for  her  cause  to  triumph.  We  must  war 
against  evil  as  our  "  chouans"  warred  against 
the  blues,  without  calculating  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  and  never  thinking  it  is  ended. 
Every  fact  can  become  an  arm,  every  ex- 
ample a  covert  from  which  we  may  fire  upon 
the  enemy.  If  you  do  not  kill  them,  you 
shed  their  blood  and  at  last  they  die  of  their 
wounds  in  some  obscure  corner.'' 

This  allusion  of  the  priest  to  the  Vende- 
an  war,  naturally  led  the  conversation  to  the 
object  of  my  visit.  I  siezed  the  means  of 
transition,  and  avowed  the  hopes  which 
brought  me  to  the  parsonage. 

"I  know,"  said  he  pensively,  "you  have 
the  curiosity  natural  to  your  age :  you  love 
to  wander  on  the  shores  of  the  past,  as  we 
walk  upon  a  stormy  coast,  admiring  the 
heaving  billows,  listening  to  the  roar  of  the 
breakers,  and  drinking  in,  with  eager  ears, 
the  thrilling  narrative  of  the  shipwrecks : 
but  to  afford  you  these  pleasing  emotions, 
the  old  wounds  in  our  hearts  must  again  be 
broken  open  and  bleed.  There  is  not  of  all 
that  fatal  band;  who  in  bearing  through  that 


terrible  conflagration  his  family  and  house- 
hold gods,  have  not  like  Eneas  left  behind 
some  one  of  his  affections.  Even  myself,  a 
poor  obscure  priest,  cannot  look  back  with- 
out agony  upon  those  relentless  combats. 
"  Quorum  pars  j^orva  fui."  But  I  will  re- 
late to  you  what  I  know  ;  the  memory  of 
the  old  is  a  part  of  an  inheritance  due  to  the 
young." 

We  entered  the  dining  room  and  found 
covers  for  four  laid  on  the  table.  Thanks  to 
the  village  resources,  Catherine  had  put 
upon  the  table  a  dinner,  which  reconciled 
the  miller  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  church. 
'<  I  know  now,"  said  he,  filling  his  plate, 
after  emptying  his  glass,  "that  the  whole 
of  our  country  is  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  If  the  Mainere  gather  in  a  fine 
crop,  hook  a  large  fish,  kill  a  fat  game,  it 
is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  the  parsonage." 

**  My  good  neighbors  know  the  people  too 
well,  to  believe  that,"  said  M.  le  Bon,  gaily. 
*'  The  Mainere  like  their  priest  pretty  well, 
but  they  think  true  friendship  is  better 
proved  by  what  one  receives,  rather  than 
what  one  gives.  Whatever  we  may  do — 
salvation  always  appears  to  them  '  an  af- 
fair,* — it  is  a  law  suit  they  must  gain  from 
the  evil  spirits.  We  occupy  tlie  place  of 
lawyers  between  them  and  the  good  God  ; 
but  if  ther  e  is  any  expense  attached  to  it, 
adieu  to  the  client !" 

I  observed  to  our  host  that  the  royalist 
war  in  Maine  was  at  least  exempt  from  that 
calculating  spirit. 

"I  know,"  replied  he,  ''that  political 
and  religious  faith  had  many  martyrs ;  but 
how  many  devoted  themselves  to  a  passicm, 
fondly  thinking  it  was  an  idea !  In  a  revo- 
lution, truth  is  never  so  absolute,  so  lumi- 
nous, on  either  side,  as  to  be  easily  recog- 
nised, we  have  oftener  to  choose  between 
two  twilights.  Often  a  hope,  a  memory— 
an  instinct  decides  us.  As  for  my  part,  of 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  army  which  fought  in 
Maine,  I  met  but  one,  who  took  up  arms, 
without  family  considerations,  without  a 
spirit  of  imitation,  without  hatred,  without 
ambition,  and  after  a  candid  and  impartial 
examination :— it  was  a  lame  beggar,  who 
had  long  gone  over  the  parishes  with  his 
sack  upon  his  shoulders  and  beggar's  staff  in 
hand.'' 
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"Louis  Treton,"  replied  I  quickly,  ''is  it 
indeed  true,  that  you  personally  knew  him?" 

*'From  the  time  he  was  herdsman  on  the 
farm  of  Astill^,"  said  M.  le  Bon — "  for  his 
father  was  too  poor  to  support  his  twelve 
children-— and  as  soon  as  he  could  handle 
his  crook,  he  was  sent  upon  the  meadows — 
with  his  whistle.  Even  then,  could  be  ob- 
served in  him  those  sympathetic  and  active 
faculties,  which  seemed  destined  to  com- 
mand. Whilst  awaiting  the  occasion  to 
dominate  men,  he  made  himself  absolute 
master  of  his  troop.  The  most  rebellious  ox, 
the  most  restive  horse  learned  to  obey  his 
voice.  He  had  a  particular  cry  for  each — 
which  they  implicitly  obeyed.  Seated  on 
the  edge  of  a  ditch,  before  his  heath  fire,  he 
had  only  to  utter  the  call  and  the  animal 
immediately  came.  The  farmers  of  the  can- 
ton said  jestingly,  the  child  had  stepped 
upon  *  the  herb  which  attracts  ;*  but  his  only 
talisman  was  the  instinct  of  observation 
and  devoted  affection  for  the  troop  which 
was  confided  to  him.  He  gave  an  undenia- 
ble, but  fatal  proof  of  it — you  know  that 
after  the  forced  fasts  of  the  winter,  the 
wolves  redouble  their  ferocity.  On  the  re- 
turn of  spring,  one  of  these  animals,  enraged 
by  hunger,  left  the  copse  before  nightfall, 
and  rushing  in  the  midst  of  the  flock 
siezed  upon  a  young  colt,  Louis  heard  the 
scream  of  terror  from  the  frightened  animal, 
and  rushed  with  his  whole  force  upon  the 
ferocious  beast.  Both  rolled  upon  the  ground 
in  the  deadly  struggle — at  length  a  bush 
stopped  the  child  and  whilst  the  wolf  holding 
him  under  his  kneej?,  continued  to  tear  his 
flesh,  he  siezed  his  hunting  knife  and  stabb- 
ed  him  to  the  heart.  The  colt  was  saved  ;  but 
Louis  was  lamed  for  life.  The  indifferent  as- 
sistance, which  he  received  at  the  hospital, 
turned  the  wound  into  an  ulcer ;  he  left  the 
flock  to  another  pastor  and  dragged  him- 
self— a  beggar — to  all  the  neighboring  farms. 
But  even  in  this  humiliation,  Louis  pre- 
served the  mstinct  and  exercise  of  superi- 
ority. In  return  for  the  alms  he  received, 
he  always  left  an  equivalent  behind.  In  all 
the  country  sports,  he  established  rules — 
and  caused  them  to  be  respected.  He  was 
the  absolute  judge  of  all  differences  and  he 
had  but  one  cry,  Justice!  His  courage 
compelled  submission   and  his  loyalty  con- 


strained their  love.  Of  all  the  chiefs,  he 
alone,  with  *  J^.  Jacques,'  left  no  double 
reputation.  Every  voice  spoke  in  praise 
of  them — all  traditions  reward  them. 
They  were  the  two  living  flames  of  the  roy- 
alist cause  in  Maine.  The  entire  insurrec- 
tion revolved  around  them,  lightened  by 
their  light  and  warmed  by  their  vivid  heat, 
and  they  fell.  All  was  annihilated.  Who 
knows  their  history — knows  that  of  ihft 
whole  Chouannerie." 

Rising  from  the  table,  M.  le  Bon  took  up 
the  thread  of  his  narrative.  He  related, 
how  the  revolution  had  found  him,  justleav- 
ing  the  seminary,  where  he  had  been  or- 
dained priest,  without  regret  for  the  past, 
happy  in  the  present  and  awaiting  the  eter- 
nal joys  of  a  future  state,  he  knew  nothiog 
of  the  madness  of  the  people.  Compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  his  family,  he  studied,  cul- 
tivated his  flowers  and  patiently  w^aited  for 
Gk)d  to  appease  these  violent  emotions.  His 
mother,  old  and  blind,  retained  him  at  home. 
No  one  knew  of  his  return  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  for  a  long  time  none  thought  of 
him,  either  to  ask  his  holy  ministry,  or  to 
arm  against  him.  Enclosed  in  his  solitude 
as  in  an  island,  he  heard  the  storm  hovliog 
in  the  distance,  without  feeling  its  shocks. 
Some  beggars  brought  him  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  the  catholic  army  and  the 
new  efforts  of  the  insurgents. 

These  bands  formed  by  the  fugitive  Ven- 
deans,  to  whom  were  added  a  .certain  num- 
ber of  Mainese,  had  neither  chiefs  nor  or- 
ganization. Dispersed  after  every  expedi- 
tion, they  formed  for  another  with  new  ele- 
ments. The  boldest,  or  the  best  inspired, 
for  a  moment,  headed  the  others ;  if  his 
plan  failed,  or  one  of  his  companions  was 
though  belter  adapted  for  the  occasion,  he 
instantly  accepted  him  for  his  commander 
and  took  his  place  among  the  soldiers. 

Among  the  Chouans,  equality  was  the  rule, 
authority  the  variable  and  passing  excep- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  these  alte^nation^ 
of  power  and  submission,  the  office  of  com- 
mander fell  oftener  upon  the  brave  and  in- 
telligent. Within  this  double  title,  Loui> 
Treton  did  not  long  delay  in  acquiring  over 
his  fellow  soldiers  the  same  authority  he  had 
formerly  exercised  over  their  sports.  It 
was  known  that  his  participation  in  the  roy- 
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alist  insurrection  was  the  result  of  mature 
reflection.  He  had  seen  all  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  love  and  venerate  from  his  in- 
fancy forbidden  him ;  and  he  felt  he  had 
more  than  one  cause  to  serve  the  liberty  of 
his  preference  and  the  restoration  of  his 
faith. 

The  resolution  which  satisfied  the  philo- 
sophic inclinations  of  cities,  shocked,  in  the 
extreme,  all  the  habitual  emotions  of  the 
heart  and  the  deep  rooted  faith  of  the  peas- 
ants— now  the  prejudices  of  a  people  are 
like  the  truth  itself— a  part  of  its  conscience  ; 
and  to  force  a  man  to  leave  his  error,  is  to 
operate  upon  a  diseased  person  in  spite  of 
him,  and  to  violate,  as  an  enemy,  the  holy 
ark,  which  persuasion  alone  should  open. 
Whether  thin   violence   can   or   cannot  be 
shunned,  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  stop 
to  decide  here  ;  we  only  maintain,  that  the 
revolt  of   the   peasants   in   the   west    was 
much  less  a  political  movement  than  an  im- 
pulse of  independence.      The  most  of  the 
Vendeans  and  Chouans,  fought,  like  the  re- 
publicans, for  liberty,  equality,  and  human 
fraternity.   In  both  camps  they  differed  only 
in  the  manner  of  comprehending  them.  The 
noble  chiefs  who  directed  the  insurrection, 
gave  it  the   battle   cry   with    the   royalist 
standard;    but  those  who  scanned  closely 
the  elements  assembled  under  that  banner, 
will  look  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of  the  re- 
volt.   Besides,  this  twofold  character  of  re- 
publican and  royalist  had  its  distinct  repre- 
.H^nlatives   in   the    Chouanneiie    of  Maine. 
John  Cottereau,  bound  to  the  monarchy  and 
to  Count  Talmont  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
;n'atitude,  fought   indeed   for   royalty ;    but 
Louis  Treton,  supported  by  the   charity  of 
the  parishes,  fought,  like  Cathelincau,   for 
their  liberty  alone. 

The  republic  had  completed  its  victories 
by  the  defeat  at  Mans,  and  Maine  had  be- 
come mute  and  motionless,  under  the  op- 
pression of  this  great  disaster.  Among  the 
combatants  who  survived,  the  most  compro- 
mise concealed  themselves  in  caves,  and 
others  sought  to  hide  their  participation  in 
the  defeat  under  a  submission  which  only 
testified  to  their  discouragement.  Then  re- 
appeared Louis  Treton  in  the  countrj*.  The 
name  of  "  Jambe  d'Argent'*  had  been  given 
him,  because  he  wore  a  tin  plate  upon  the 


open  wound  of  his  leg  to  shield  it.  He  came 
ready  for  the  battle.  Pale  from  long  privation, 
with  a  long  thick  beard,  and  hands  blackened 
by  powder  and  rags  covered  with  blood,  his 
courage    was    still    firm    and    entire.     He 
stopped  at  the  door  of  every  farm  house, 
called  the  young  men  by  their  names  and 
entreated  them  to  arm  themselves  for  their 
country.     He  spoke  not  to  them  of  destroy- 
ing royalty   or   abolishing  nobility,  but  of 
their  churches,  with  their  silent  belfreys — 
their  village   occupied   by   soldiers  like   a 
conquered  country,  and  their  faith  dishon- 
ored, by  constraint  or  insult.     The  voice  of 
Jambe  (T Argent,  loud  enough,  when  raised, 
to  dominate   over  the   war  of  the  battle, 
could,  at  his  will,  be  modulated  to  the  most 
seductive   sweetness;    his   words  like   the 
waves  of  the  ocean  could  rush  onward  with 
mighty  and  resistless  impetuosity,  and  again, 
silently  penetrating,  but  ever  with  the  same 
invincible  force.     Twenty  years  after,  one 
of  his  companions  in  arms,  Planchenault — 
called    *' Cawr-rfe- 2201,"  said,      *'When    he 
spoke,  all  hearts  flew  to  him  like  the  little 
birds  in  winter  to  gather  up  the  crumbs.**  He 
now  led  you  against  your  will,  without  your 
perceiving  it,  and  afterwards  you  ask  your- 
self how  it  could  possibly  happen.    If  I  could 
have  died  for  him  once  every  day,  I  should 
have  done  it  willingly — even  with  pleasure — 
for  I  had  need  to  see  him  content.     As  you 
may  well   think    Jambe  (P Argent  had   not 
attained   such   influence  at   one   stroke  ;— - 
mingled  with  the  other  Chouans,  he  had  been 
guided  by  their  experience  and  superiority. 
He  had  conferred  favors  upon  each  one,  and 
all  before  they  became  soldiers,  had  been 
under  some  obligation  to  him. 

Moustache,  above  all,  could  never  forget, 
that  surprised  by  the  blues  on  the  route  to 
Casse,  he  owed  to  Jambe  d* Argent  his 
safe  and  honorable  return  to  his  compan- 
ions. Firmly  pressed,  sLoulder  against  shoul- 
der, they  both  had  traversed  with  their 
muskets  pointed  to  the  enemy  the  whole 
line  of  the  republicans,  who  struck  with 
amazement,  opened  their  ranks  and  cried  out 
with  irrepressible  admiration,  *  Let  the  brave 
fellows  pass!*'  From  that  day,  the  old 
game  keeper  of  the  Marquis  Monteclerc 
had  said,  *'  He  must  be  our  chief.*'  The 
victories  of  Bodiniere  and  Muille,  which 
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they  owed  to  Jambe  d^ Argent^  and  the  de- 
feat of  Anliuill^,  by  which  they  were  pun- 
ished for  rejecting  his  advice,  decided  the 
question.  Those  who  had  sought  in  civil 
war  a  pretence  to  cover  their  crimes,  alone 
objected.  Of  that  number,  were  Moulins — 
a  cowardly  robber,  and  fit  only  to  inspire 
terror;  Bar  bier,  called  "La  Risgtie;'*  Ja- 
mois,  surnamed  **  Place  Jfeife  ;'*  and  lastly, 
Mousqueton,  that  horrible  *^  Quasimode*'  of 
the  Ghouannerie,  whom  the  smell  of  blood 
intoxicated  like  wine,  and  who  cut  his  pris- 
oners up  by  piece  meal  for  his  own  enjoy- 
ment. 

Jambe  d' Argent  then  shewed  himself 
worthy  of  commanding.  Although  he  des- 
pised the  men  who  opposed  him,  he  en- 
deavored to  gain  their  good  will,  for  he 
knew,  in  a  civil  war,  one  has  no  choice  of 
instruments,  and  every  arm  is  necessarju^ 
which  is  raised  against  the  enemy.  Wish- 
ing to  spare  their  pride  an  immediate  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  he  induced  them  to 
visit  the  parishes  to  increase  the  revolt.  Be- 
sides, it  was  harvest  time,  and  all  the  young 
men  who  had  taken  arms  were  compelled  to 
return  to  their  families,  to  assist  in  gather- 
ing it  in  and  take  a  part  in  the  f^te  which 
follows. 

The  new  chief  resolved  to  employ  this 
short  recess  in  arranging  a  plan  for  re-open- 
ing hostilities.  He  had  long  studied  all  the 
chances  of  that  war  of  flies  against  the  re- 
publican lion,  and  he  knew,  if  he  would 
carry  on  that  unequal  conflict,  he  must  con- 
ceal his  weakness — in  mystery  to  be  seen 
every  where — to  stop  in  no  place,  and  to  en- 
close his  enemy  in  a  net  of  invisible  adver- 
saries, feeling  the  sharp  point  of  the  bayo- 
net before  he  saw  it,  and  enervating  him  by 
those  feverish  and  unseen  attacks  the  most 
terrible  of  all  diseases  to  the  strong. 

The  difficulty  was  to  make  the  plan  suc- 
ceed. If  the  companions  of  his  childhood 
remarked  not  Louis'  leg  and  his  rags,  the 
nobility  noted  them  well ;  his  visits  to  the 
Breton  gentlemen  had  proved  it.  His  au- 
thority, justified  by  merit,  alone,  w^as  an  in- 
tolerable usurpation  in  their  eyes.  See  the 
misfortune — these  high  born  people  could 
permit  him  to  die  by  their  side,  but  would 
receive  no  advice  from  him,  or  direction. 
For  those  who  came  from  Coblentz,  it  was 


not  sufficient  that  right  was  right,  but  it 
must  still  have  a  good  scqpporter.  Jambe  d' 
Argent  knew  this — and  therefore  songbt  in 
adopted  father. 

His  choice  fell  upon  a  gentleman,  a  stran- 
ger in  Maine,  who  had  excited  obsem* 
tion,  within  the  last  few  months. 

M.  Jacques  called  himself  a  Vendetn  of- 
ficer, who  was  compelled  to  conceal  his  real 
name.  He  had  appeared  in  Maine,  soon  af- 
ter the  destruction  of  the  catholic  armv,  bat 
he  held  no  command,  and  never  appeared, 
except  in  the  most  desperate  conflicts.  Then 
was  he  seen  suddenly,  in  the  front  rank, 
giving  an  order,  or  executing  a  most  difficult 
movement,  which  soon  transformed  the  route 
into  a  complete  victory.  He  was  the  "  Deu 
ex  machina^^  of  that  warlike  drama.  We  can 
understand  the  prestige,  with  which  these 
triumphant  episodes  had  surrounded  him. 
£very  thing  in  and  around  him  was  calcula- 
ted to  excite  the  popular  imagination ;  be 
was  young,  handsome,  and  endowed  with 
the  most  fascinating  qualities.  His  dress, 
like  all  the  other  Vendean  officers,  had 
something  chivalric,  which  attracted  the  eye 
to  the  graces  of  his  person.  In  the  royal- 
ist ch&teaux,  where  he  was  warmly  received, 
the  ladies  praised  his  talents  as  an  artist,  and 
his  polished  ease  of  manner ;  the  dergy— 
whom  he  had  often  protected  in  their  ffight, 
spoke  of  his  erudition  and  profound  views ; 
and  the  peasants,  with  whom  he  had  min- 
gled in  their  expeditions,  repeated  that  not 
one  equalled  him  in  handling  a  musket  in 
training  a  horse,  or  conducting  a  boat  He 
fatigued  the  most  vigorous  walkers,  never 
appeared  to  feel  hunger  or  thirst  and  payed 
no  regard  to  the  wind,  rain  or  sun.  When 
the  army  halted,  he  would  seat  himself 
apart — and  either  read  his  letters,  or  mar- 
mur  to  himself  words  which  the  peasants 
could  not  understand.  He  spoke  but  little, 
yet  every  word  left  an  impression,  and  to 
crown  the  whole,  he  possessed  that  won- 
derful faculty  of  fixing  his  mind  upon  seve- 
ral subjects  at  once.  He  has  been  known 
at  the  same  time  to  issue  an  order,  list&i  to 
a  report  and  write  a  note  without  relaxing  or 
troubling  his  thoughts. 

Add  to  all  the  gifts  the  irresistible  power 
of  mystery !  neither  his  retreats,  his  re80U^ 
ces,  nor  his  means  of  communication  were 
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known.    He  appeared  and  disappeared,  as 
those  champions  in  chivalric  romancesi  with 
lowered  vizor,  to  carry  off  every  prize  at  the 
tournament,  and  be  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
which  followed  their  departure.   Every  con- 
jecture bad  been  exhausted  regarding  him. 
After  successively  attributing  to  him  all  the 
most  celebrated  names  in  Vendee,  it  began 
to  be  whispered  that  he  was  the  due  d'£ng- 
hien,  who  bad  come  to  view  the  strength  of 
the  countiy  and  prepare  it  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Coimt  d' Artois — a  kind  of  political  Mes- 
siah, always  promised  and  always  looked  for 
in  vain. 

True  or  false,  such  a  report  gave  to  M. 
Jacques  the  authority  of  rank  which  Jambe 
i Argent  needed  to  discipline  the  Ghouan- 
nerie.  He  requested  an  interview  which 
took  place  in  a  chateau  of  the  Champ-Fleuri 
near  Laval.  When  he  came  to  the  gieat 
avenue  leading  to  the  chateau,  Treton,  who 
had  with  him  two  companions,  "  La  France** 
and  "iKvu  PeuTt'*  stopped  for  a  moment. 
He  was  pale  and  seemed  to  hesitate.  His 
companions  asked  him  of  what  he  was 
thinking. 

"lam  thinking  the  fate  of  our  country 
depends  upon  the  decision  of  M.  Jacques, 
and  perhaps  I  will  not  be  able  to  explain  my 
motives  to  him ;  for  ideas  are  like  the  firing 
of  a  musket.  If  those  who  carry  them  wish 
to  do  execution,  they  must  not  only  fire,  but 
^^  rgfon  what  they  fire ;  and  my  heart  is 
weighed  down  with  the  grandeur  of  the  ob- 
ject and  my  insufficiency." 

"Come,"  replied  the  Chouans,  who  could 
not  enter  into  these  workings  of  a  noble 
iiund,  "  You  are  the  best  boy  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  You  will  speak  well,  and  by  the 
help  of  Ood,  M.  Jacques  will  be  satisfied." 

"Yes,  by  the  help  of  God!"  said  Treton 
earnestly,  •*  I  must  not  despair  when  he  is 
for  us." 

They  went  on  to  the  chateau.  His  fears 
were  not  realized,  M.  Jacques  approved  his 
plans  and  entered  into  them  warmly.  All 
their  arrangements  being  made  and  the  crops 
gathered  in,  agitation  began  on  every  side. 
Notwithstanding  the  death  of  young  la  Rai- 
tre,  the  right  shore  of  the  Mayenne  was  still 
ia  arms.  The  Count  occupied  the  suburbs 
of  Craon  and  Ath6 ;  Fortin  appeared  at  Las- 
s&y ;  the  deserters,  under  the  names  of ''  Ro* 


chambeaUt*'  Custines"  and  **  Lafayette^**  held 
the  blues  in  check  in  the  parish  of  Chapel  au 
Ribon;  the  brothers  Lasseux  had  a  band 
near  Ernee,  and  M.  Duboisguy  had  not  lefl 
the  forest  of  Forigdre,  As  for  lower  Maine 
Coquereau  had  returned  to  the  campaign  of 
Chateau  Gorthier,  Garot,  Branche  d'or  and 
FrancGBur,  raised  their  villages,  and  the  bro- 
thers Chouan  still  defended  the  woods  of 
Misdon.  Everything  was  prepared  to  bring 
these  elements  of  revolt  together  and  to  as- 
sure their  continuance. 

The  first  important  enterprise  was  against 
Astill6,  defended  by  a  strong  detachment  of 
the  blues.    Jambe  d' Argent  next  met  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  assembled  bands.    His  troops 
were  nearly  six  hundred  strong,  and  divided 
into  two  columns.    The  first  and  smallest 
were  to  wait  for  the  second,  commanded  by 
Jambe  d' Argent,  to  begin  the  attack  before 
they  appeared  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town. 
He  surprised  at  first  five  republicans  in  a 
small  hamlet  near  the  road,  who  proposed 
to  induce  the  garrison  to  surrender  without 
a  battle,  but  it  was  too  late.  Notwithstanding 
the  orders  of  Jambe  d' Argent,  the  first  col- 
umn had  commenced  firing,  and  at  the  first 
shot  he  ran  to  the  place.  He  found  the  blues 
entrenched   in  the   church  and   defending 
themselves  with  great  advantage.    His  fol- 
lowers   seeing   whoever    approached    the 
church  invariably  feU,  rushed  in  the  houses, 
where  they  thought  they  could  fire  upon  the 
enemy  with  less  danger;  but  the  inhabitants 
frenzied  with  terror,  took  flight  in  the  midst 
of  the  shot  which  fell  on  all  sides,  and  the 
square  was  soon  covered  with  the   dead, 
wounded  and  terror  stricken  women  whose 
shrieks  drowned  the  commands  which  were 
given. 

Jambe  d'Argent  who  hoped  to  take  the  re- 
publican post  by  surprise,  now  saw  all  was 
lost  by  the  disobedience  of  his  men — ^the 
whole  army  would  soon  be  upon  them,  and 
his  only  hope  lay  in  the  mediation  of  the  five . 
prisoners  he  had  captured.  He  hastily  call* 
ed  for  them,  but  at  that  very  moment  guards 
came  running  to  him  pale  with  horror,  cxy* 
ing  out  that  **  MoUsgUeion'*  had  just  murder- 
ed them !  He  would  neither  listen  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  Chouans  nor  the  prayers 
of  the  miserable  wretches  who  implored  his 
mercy ;  but  had  run  his  sabre  through  the 
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whole  five,  after  tying  their  hands  to  their 
knees  ! 

The  wretch  himself  appeared  at  that  mo- 


writhing  in  a  pool  of  blood.     Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

'^  Jesu!  look  at  that  poor  man,  dying  for 
ment,  reeling  like  a  drunkard — his  face  spot- 1  want  of  assistance,"  said  she  to  her  sister, 
ted  with  the  blood  of  his  victims ;  his  blood 
shot  eyes  flashing  with  savage  delirium,  and 
howling  like  a  wild  beast  at  every  one  he 
met.  He  had  just  discovered  a  number  of 
fagots  which  he  showed  to  his  companions. 

"  Quick,  quick,"  cried  he,  "  raise  the  pile 
and  bring  the  fire." 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  demanded 
Treton. 

''Burn  the  church,"  said  Mousqueton, 
*'  and  change  the  color  of  these  blues  to  red.^^ 

The  Chouans  answered  with  acclamations, 
and  ran  for  the  fagots.  JaTnbe  d Argent i  al- 
ready moved  to  his  inmost  soul  at  the  mur- 
der of  the  prisoners,  determined  to  rescue  the 
republicans  from  their  impending  fate.  He 
rushed  before  his  men  and  commanded  them 
to  move  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  A  gen- 
eral murmur  arose. 

**  It  is  the  only  means,"  replied  every 
voice,  **you  surely  will  not  forbid  us  to  fight 
the  *  rascals/  "  and  already  they  began  to 
pile  the  fagots,  which  touched  the  top;  twen- 
ty lighted  torches  were  about  to  be  applied. 
Jambe  d' Argent  levelled  his  gun.  *'  Then," 
cried  he  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  not  one  of 
you  comes  any  nearer  without  dipping  both 
his  feet  in  my  blood,  for  I  swear  by  all  that 
is  sacred,  that  you  shall  kill  me  before  it 
shall  be  said  that  one  soldier  under  my  com- 
mand set  fire  to  the  church  in  which  I  was 
baptised!*^  These  words  were  electrical;  the 
Chouans  hesitated.  The  memory  evoked 
by  Treton  was  the  only  one  which  could  act 
upon  their  simple  imaginations.  ''  The  fact 
is.  that  is  the  place  where  he  was  made  a 
christian,"  said  they  to  each  other;  and  in 
spite  of  themselves,  seized  with  respect,  they 
extinguished  the  torches  under  their  sabots 
and  slowly  retired. 

On  that  same  evening  every  republican 
left  Astille  with  their  wounded.  One  only 
remained— a  young  man,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  beginning  of  the  conflict, 
and  fell  before  the  door  of  a  poor  spinner, 
named  Madeline.  Tn  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
charge of  musketry  and  cries  of  the  flying, 
Madeline  heard  the  groans  of  the  wounded. 
She  half  opened  the  door  and   saw   him 


"  For  Heaven's  sake  shut  the  door,  Mad- 
eline," replied  the  sister  in  alarm.  "  If  the 
boys  see  you  take  pity  on  a  blue,  they  will 
murder  us." 

Madeline  shut  the  door ;  but  the  groans 
still  reached  her  during  the  pauses  in  the 
battle,  although  more  faint.  The  heart  of 
the  brave  woman  revolted,  "  I  will  not  aban- 
don a  creature  of  the  Good  God,"  said  she. 
"  Hide  yourself,  sister,  since  you  are  afraid 
of  death;  but  for  myself,  by  the  help  of  the 
holy  Virgin  I  will  save  this  poor  man."  She 
opened  the  door  instantly — ^ran  to  the  soldier 
through  a  shower  of  balls  and  tried  to  raise 
him,  but  he  was  too  heavy  for  her.  She  re- 
turned to  the  house,  took  two  hanks  of  flai 
and  fastening  them  under  the  arms  of  ihe 
wounded  man,  she  dragged  him  to  the  cab- 
in, where  her  sister,  in  spite  of  her  terror, 
assisted  her  in  dressing  his  wounds.  After 
the  departure  of  the  republicans,  some  of 
their  neighbors  who  wished  to  appear  well 
with  the  Chouans,  went  to  Jambe  D' Argent 
and  denounced  Madaline  and  her  sister. 

"  By  my  salvation,"  replied  he,  when  they 
related  the  tale  to  him,  "  I  should  like  to 
ha.'e  that  woman  for  my  sister!" 

"  But  the  blue  whom  she  has  saved,"  ^ai^l 
again  the  denouncers. 

*'  I  will  take  care  of  him,"  replied  Treton. 
And  indeed  that  same  evening  he  sent  one 
of  his  companions,  the  "  Grand-Chasseur, 
to  place  the  soldier  on  a  horse  and  carry 
him  to  the  republican  camp  at  Casse. 

Whilst  things  were  going  on  so  succe>s- 
fully,  unfortunately  there  were  some  gentle- 
men, leaders  of  the  insurgents,  who  remain- 
ed at  home  during  these  successes.  Dis- 
daining to  mingle  with  the  peasants  who 
fought  without  awaiting  their  orders,  they 
continued  to  prove  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  by  ridiculous  intrigues  and  the  mo>t 
absurd  hopes.  One  of  the  principal  cbieL- 
who  lived  in  the  district  commanded  bv  Tre- 
ton,  after  hiring  the  most  warlike  Chouani 
at  the  highest  price,  kept  them  in  his  employ 
only  to  defend  his  chateau.  Jambe  d'Ar- 
gent  learned  that  his  best  soldiers  had  heei 
so  decoyed  away,  and  determined  to  see  and 
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inquire  the  cause.  He  went  to  the  chateau, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  and  another 
Ghouan  named  Priou.  That  very  day  the 
gentleman  had  collected  his  friends  to  dine 
with  him,  and  they  bad  just  taken  their  seats 
at  the  table.  None  were  there  except  noble 
ladies  sumptuously  dressed,  ^migr^s  returned 
from  Germany,  and  some  abb^s,  who  were 
charged,  as  in  the  good  times  past  by  to  sing 
'  Bacchus  ei  t Amour,''  for  the  amusement 
ofthe  guests  at  the  dessert.  The  three  Chou> 
ans  were  ushered  into  the  room,  but  were 
wholly  unnoticed  by  the  company.  "  Jambe 
iArgeniy  who  wished  to  shun  a  debate  be- 
fore 80  many  witnesses,  asked  to  speak  to 
the  nobleman  alone. 

"lam  the  gentleman  you  wish  to  see/' 
said  he,  '*  and  you  have  only  to  say  what 
brought  you  here." 

"  I  will  say  then  that  I  have  come  to  re- 
call you  to  your  duty,"  and  as  every  guest 
looked  up  in  surprise,  he  explained  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  insurrection,  reproached  the 
nobleman  for  his  inaction,  and  warned  him 
no  longer  to  occupy  in  his  defence  and  plea- 
sures alone  the  people  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  neighboring  parishes. 

The  guests  had  listened,  amazed  and  in- 
dignant; as  to  the  master,  he  crumbled  a 
piece  of  delicately  white  bread,  a  luxury  al- 
most unknown  at  that  epoch,  and  threw  it 
to  a  magnificent  greyhound  lying  at  his  feet. 

When  Treton  finished  he  looked  round 
upon  his  guest.    **  See  where  we  are,  gentle- 


"  Drive  out  this  man,"  said  the  noUe  to 
the  servants  just  entered. 

Jambe  d' Argent  moved  one  step  back  as 
if  his  brain  reeled,  then  his  wnth  burst 
forth,  and  erect,  confronting  the  noble  with 
the  broad  patent  of  nature's  nobility  stamp- 
ed upon  every  lineament  of  his  manly  fea- 
tures, 

"Wretch,"  cried  he,  •* since  you  forget 
this  man  is  your  commanding  officer,  you 
shall  meet  him  as  an  equal,"  and  rushed 
upon  the  noble,  sword  in  hand. 

His  brother,  frightened  at  hij«  rashness, 
seized  him  by  the  arm ;  but  blind  with  rage, 
Jambe  d' Argent  recognised  him  not,  and 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  sword  hilt. 
It  was  only  at  the  cry  uttered  by  Pierre  that 
he  cast  his  eyes  down  and  seeing  the  blood 
streaming  down  his  face  knew  what  he  had 
done.  Instantly  his  fury  vanished  and  gave 
place  to  despair.  He  strained  his  brother  to 
his  breast — he  stanched  the  blood  and  im- 
plored his  pardon.  At  last  when  he  was  as- 
sured that  the  blow  was  not  fatal,  he  turned 
to  the  nobleman  whom  they  had  in  vain  tried 
to  withdraw,  and  said,  *'  my  lord,  you  have 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  me,  God  has 
greatly  punished  me  for  avenging  myself. 
You  can  hereafter  continue  freely  to  amuse 
yourself  with  the  nobility  whilst  we  poor 
peasants  will  fight  for  you.'* 

He  left  and  regained  the  carnp.  What 
had  jtist  passed  convinced  him  more  than 
ever  of  the  necessity  of  a  superior  chief, 


men."  said  he  in  a  tone  of  haughty  irony,  whose  authority  would  be  unspotted  by  the 
"  The  revolution  has  spoiled  our  peasants,  Vdbourer's  calling.  Unfortunately,  M.  Jac- 
and  noblemen  have  now  no  choice,  exce^p  J  lyes,  who  had  entered  into  all  his  views  had 

bptwPAn  4)>A   B#«/Min/1i.Ai:aMr>   ^r    Ak^UI V        ^ ,  wj  «.,aa     last     ftAAn 


between  the  scoundrelism  of  the  blue  r  ^Pub- 
licans and  the  insolence  of  the  wb*'^  xtx^^xh 
licans     Fortunately  the  first  d^^.^^^^  ^^^^ 
come  here,  and  I  know  very  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
With  the  second. 

He  put  his  hand  up'-  ^  „    .,       .  ^.t 

^1     J  ,    -       ,.      '  jn  a  ismall  silver  bell, 
placed  before  hir     'rp    ,         .         j      i 
.  , , .  ^       u>    Treton  changed  color 

and  his  eyes  f     i     ,  ^  * 

„ «,,     ^       .«ashed  fire. 

|.  aobleman  has  not  reflected  upoji 

,,       ords,"  said  he,  with  forced  calmneas. 


.  »nd  I  await  his  reply," 

"You  will  soon  know  it,"  said  the  chaAe- 
lain,  who  had  rung. 

"  Beware  of  what  you  are  about  to  do  ," 
J»aid  the  Chouan  in  tones  pf  constraji;!  )d 
wrath. 


suddenly  disappeared.      He  was  last  seen 
galloping  over  the  meadows  of  Chailland,  he 
then  crossed  the  Mayenne  and  buried  himself 
in  the  forest  of  Mountsurs.     Every  search 
for  him  had  been  in  vain.    Jambe  d'Argent 
determined    to   have  him   chosen   without 
awaiting  his  return  and  summoned  all  the 
chiefs  to  a  rendezvous,  near  the  lake  la  Ra- 
mee  ;  but  the  republicans  were  advertised  of 
this  movement  by  the  imprudence  or  treason 
of  a  messenger.     In  arriving  at  the  place, 
Treton  encountered  the  first  detachment  of 
the  blues,  which  he  exterminated  in  three 
hours.     Scarcely  had  he  time  to  send  off  the 
wounded  when  a  second  detachment  appear- 
ed.   This  time  the  conflict  was  longer^  but 
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terminated  again  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Chouans.  At  the  moment  of  forming  their 
scattered  band  a  third  column  was  seen  ap- 
proaching, but  retired  with  the  loss  of  twen- 
ty men. 

These  successive  engagements  had  occu- 
pied them  until  the  evening.  The  Chouans,  | 
worn  down  by  hunger  and  weariness,  were  | 
thinking  only  of  tinding  a  retreat,  when  a 
band  of  6{ty  patriots  met  them  in  sight  of 
the  forest  of  Chapelle  du  Bourg,  and  began 
the  attack. 

But  the  forces  were  too  unequal.  Jambe 
d'Argent  ordered  his  men  to  throw  them- 
selves behind  the  bushes  and  gain  the  forest 
whilst  he  remained  to  rally  the  stragglers, 
and  keep  the  enemy  in  check ;  but  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  forest,  at  the  moment  of 
facing  the  blues  a  ball  struck  him,  passing 
through  bis  breast  and  coming  out  below  his 
shoulder.  When  he  fell  every  Chouan  stop- 
ped in  consternation. 

"  It  is  but  one  more  dead  man,"  said  Jam- 
be  d' Argent,  the  blood  pouring  from  his 
mouth,  ''  save  the  band  and  leave  me." 

** Never!"  cried  Prion,  **we  have  been 
children  together,  and  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  \ 
good  God  we  will  die  on  the  same  day.  Let 
the  others  amuse  the  paiauds  a  little  while, 
and  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  carry  you 
away." 

He  took  Jambe  d'Argent  and  ran  to  a 
thicket  where  the  blues  ceased  to  pursue 
them.  That  same  evening  Louis  Treton  was 
carried  to  the  hiding  place  of  the  Chouans, 
whilst  messengers  were  sent  off  in  every  di- 
rection for  a  priest  and  physician.  The  phy- 
sician came  immediately,  examined  the 
wound  and  declared  it  was  not  mortal ;  but 
the  priest  for  whom  they  sent  was  absent. 
They  addressed  themselves  to  a  second,  but 
he  was  old  and  sick  and  could  not  leave  his 
retreat,  and  a  third  would  not  through  fear. 
At  length  they  came  to  ''  Jtf.  le  Bon.**  His 
convictions  and  his  ministry  impelled  him 
to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  and  pretending  a  visit  to  a  relation 
that  his  mother  might  not  be  alarmed  he 
followed  the  messengers. 

O.     O*     \J» 

Columbus,  Ga. 

[lb  be  conchided  in  next  number. \ 


Oh!  Wear  for  Me  No  Sable  Hue! 

Oh !  w«ar  for  rae  no  lablt  hue, 
f^Q  garb  of  blazoned  grie^wbea  1 

Shell  bid  this  toUwmie  earth  adiea. 
And  fling  my  tpirit'e  garment  by ! 

Nor  mark  the  spot  with  urn,  or  stone, 
Where  wonUless  dust,  unconscious  lies. 

Within  your  loring  hearts  alone, 
The  monumeot  I  ask  should  rise  ! 

And  shed  for  me  no  bitter  tear, 
Nor  breathe  my  name  in  mournful  tone, 

Your  smiles  'twas  mine  to  waken  here. 
And  I  would  think  them  still  my  own  \ 

Nor  link  my  image  with  regret; 

A  pleasant  memory  I  would  be, 
To  consecrate  and  brighten  yet 

The  scenes  that  once  were  dear  to  me ! 

Ah!  why  should  tears  bedew  the  sod 
Where  some  beloved  one's  ashes  rest  ? 

The  soul  rejoiceth  near  its  God 
And  can  ye  mourn  that  spirit  blest  ? 

Then,  weep  not  for  the  lored  one  fled 

To  realms  more  pure— a  home  more  ftir! 
And  call  not  the  departed  dead^ 
She  lives — phe  liTee— she  waits  you  there! 

A.  C. 
Richmond. 


ADDRESS 

BEFORE    THE     MOUNT   VEI1170N     ASSOCIATION 

JULT  4th,  1855. 
By  J.  LANSING  BURROWS. 

The  Fourth  of  Julv  !  WAsniNCTON* ! !  Mockt 
Vernov  ! ! ! — What  stirring  words  are  thew  to 
American  ear8 !  Pronounce  them  separately  or 
in  juxtaposition,  carelessly  in  the  street  or  for- 
mally in  the  speech,  and  they  stir  the  patriotic 
blood  a  little  quicker  in  its  coursings.  Single 
proper  appellatives  have  come  often  to  stand  for 
ideas,  with  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  phi- 
lological connection  but  to  which  they  are  related 
only  by  association.  There  are  names  of  men 
and  days  and  places,  which  suggest  to  us  idea^ . 
in  which  the  original  terms  are  lost^  or  remem- 
bered only  as  incarnations,  or  embodiments  of 
principles. 

Benedict  Arnold  means  mercenary  treason,  a.« 
distinctly  as  Bacchus  moans  drunkenness — ^Hercti- 
les  strength,  or  Cupid  mischief.  Thus,  ''  Fonn 
OF  July'' — is  no  drudging  secular  date,  affixed  to 
paltry  due  bills  and  bonds.  The  people  undfr 
stand  the  phrase  to  convey  the  higher,  nobler 
idea — American  Independence,  Waibixotox  i^ 
no  normal  appellative.    It  does  not  suggest  to  u« 
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nilgar  miucles  or  gross  limbs.  The  very  tenn 
has  become  a  synonym  of  Iqfly  disinterested  pa* 
tmtism.  The  very  utterance  of  the  name  awa- 
kens this  grand  idea  in  the  soul. 

And  Mount  Vbrnox — does  not  mean  a  com- 
monplace fium,  where  sweating  laborers  dig  po- 
tatoes, and  hoe  com,  nor  an  every  day  domicile, 
sffleUing  of  soapsuds  and  stewing  cabbage — it 
means  in  American  ears,  the  home  and  the  (/rave 
fif  Wathington.  And  who  will  sneer  at  such  lof- 
ty associations  with  names,  and  scoff  at  them  as 
weak  sentimentalism  and  poetic  ideality.  Is  there 
not  in  every  generous  heart,  a  consciousness  that 
cuch  veneration  for  the  great  and  good,  as  asso- 
oiates  beauty  and  sublimity  with  their  very  names 
and  dwellings,  is  fitting  in  us  and  deserved  by 
4em  ?  I  will  not  pause  to  discuss  before  such 
ui  audience  as  this,  the  propriety  of  cherishing 
tach  sentiments,  of  fostering  the  reverence  and 
^titude  and  love  of  our  people  for  these 

"  Immortal  names 
That  were  not  bom  to  die.** 

The  heart  that  does  not  instinctively  feel  that 
It  is  right  and  beautiful  to  plant  flowers  upon  the 
grare  of  Washington,  to  surround  his  name  with 
every  charm  that  can  foster  the  reverence  and  af- 
fection of  posterity,  to  make  his  dwelling  and  his 
tomb,  to  every  Ajnerioan  what  Zion  is  to  the  Is- 
^te  and  Meaca  to  the  Moslem — ^the  heart  I  say 
that  does  not  grasp  such  an  idea  as  a  generous 
ttnforced  instinct,  is  too  coarse,  or  grovelling  to 
be  moved  by  argumentation. 

I  can  conceive  it  possible  that  there  are  minds 
which  can  discover  no  beauty  in  any  thing  which 
cannot  be  tamed  to  some  directly  practical  pecu- 
i^ivy  account.  Minds,  that  can  see  in  the  su- 
blime cataract  of  Niagara  only  a  grand  power 
for  driTingootton  mills,  who  would  metamorphose 
the  Mammoth  cave  into  a  Saltpetre  Manufactory 
ud  rig  a  derrick  on  the  Natural  Bridge  for  the 
hoisting  of  saw  logs.  I  suppose  that  there  are 
inen,  who  would  estimate  the  value  of  the  Mount 
^emon  estate  simply  by  the  produce  its  acres 
or  its  fisheries  would  yield  for  the  market.  They 
^d  sagely  reckon,  suppose  it  capable  of  yield- 
ing twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  fifty  bushels  of  po* 
^^toea,  sixty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre ;  then  its 
proximity  to  the  market  would  warrant  a  good 
tnick  patch,  and  its  shore  along  the  Potomac  a 
tolerable  fishery.  Some  would  buy  it  if  they 
could  by  farming  it,  make  it  a  good  paying  in- 
^dstment,  and  then  place  at  the  gates  significant 
notices :  '^  Persons  trespassing  on  these  grounds 
vill  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.''  "  Beware 
of  dogs  and  man  traps" — ^would  trail  hop  vines 
^'ver  the  gate  that  opens  to  the  honored  tomb, 
plant  a  kail  bed  within  the  enclosure  and  then 
loap  their  fingers  at  the  mawkish  sentimentality 


that  yearned  to  drop  a  tear  upon  the  desecrated 
grave  of  Washington,  and  slapping  their  brawny 
hands  upon  the  dimes  gathered  in  the  vegetable 
market  of  the  capital,  snarl,  "  this  pays  better 
than  poetry  or  patriotism." 

And  even  this  would  be  dignified  in  comparison 
with  the  vile  spirit  of  speculation,  that  would  make 
Mount  Vernon  a  sort  of  Slash  Cottage  resort ; 
that  would  chain  bears  to  the  noble  old  trees  that 
surround  the  dwelling — ^rear  a  Nine  Pin  Alley  in 
the  yard,  set  out  under  the  summer  shade  a  score 
of  little  cherry  tables  upon  which  to  serve  whisky 
punch  and  lager  beer — erect  swings  for  children, 
and  a  shooting  gallery  for  idle  men,  lay  out  a  race 
track  on  the  grounds — turn  the  parlor  of  Washing- 
tun  into  a  Ball-room,  his  dining  room  into  a  bar — 
and  set  up  a  Faro  table  in  the  chamber  where 
he  died.  There  are  men  in  this  land,  who  would 
form  a  joint  stock  company,  give  any  price  for 
the  property,  and  appropriate  it  precisely  to  such 
purposes,  if  il  wofUd  only  pay.  Ah  1  does  not  the 
idea  of  such  a  desecration  bring  the  warm  blood 
in  sickening  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  proud  Vir- 
ginia men  and  matrons  ?  The  picture  is  no  very 
improbable  one  to  be  wrought  out  into  a  reality. 
Let  it  only  be  understood  that  Mount  Vernon  is  in 
the  market  at  any  time,  and  they  will  buy  it  who 
can  make  the  most  out  of  it.  Mount  Vernon  in  the 
market !  I  insist  that  such  a  possibility  is  a  de- 
gradation to  the  American  people.  Imagine  a 
petition  presented  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Uri,  to 
sell  the  little  chapel  and  the  naked  rock,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Lucerne  whence  the  arrow  of  Wil- 
Wm.  Tell  sped  to  the  heart  of  the  tyrant  Gesler« 
and  where  the  twang  of  the  patriot's  bOw-string 
was  the  signal  for  the  Swiss  revolution  and  inde- 
dondence.  And  why  not  sell  it  ?  Toll's  chapel, 
would  doubtless  make  a  beautiful  and  profitable 
lager  beer  saloon.  Why  not  bring  into  the  mar- 
ket Westminster  Abbey  and  Notre  Dame— where 
the  great  and  noble  of  England  and  France  lie 
quietly  in  their  tombs  ?  The  huge  stones  of  these 
old  massive  architectural  piles,  would  be  far  more 
useful  to  conunerce  and  trade  if  built  up  into 
store  houses  and  factories,  and  the  marble  spates 
would  furnish  admirable  window  sills  and  paving 
blocks,  and  the  statues  of  the  great  would  make 
excellent  gate  posts  and  doors  jambs.  And  why 
not  build  in  the  niches  of  the  great  Napoleon's  mo* 
nument  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  for  wine  vaults 
and  fruiterers  stalls.  Is  there  another  people  on. 
earth  who  would  endure  such  a  degradation  of 
their  honored  names  ?  who  would  permit  the  se- 
pulchres of  their  heroes  to  be  sot  up  at  auction, 
and  listen  to  the  ringing  stroke  of  the  hammer 
against  the  marble  that  knocked  off  their  tomb 
stones  to  the  highest  bidder  ?  And  yet  let  the 
sentence  tingle  in  every  American  ear.  The 
grave  of  Washington — ^the  greatest  of  them  til 
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m  M  the  elements  of  true  good  greatness — ik^ 
grave  of  WiuhingUm  may  be  brought  into  the 
market! 

That  it  has  not  been  already  sold  may  be  be- 
eanse  there  is  yet  patriotic  or  hereditary  pride 
enough  in  a  single  household  to  resist  the  strong 
temptation,  and  to  hold  fast  the  deeds  that  secure 
it  as  the  patrimony  of  a  single  family.  But  in  the 
fluctuations  of  fortune,  in  the  changes  which 
death  brings  how  long  may  this  last?  Who  will 
be  its  next  owner.  To  what  base  uses  may  it  be 
appropriated?  What  is  there  to  warrant  us 
againat  its  desecration  to  any  of  the  objects  I 
have  suggested  ?  A  few  years  since  a  body  of 
laborers  were  digging  amid  the  ruins  of  Malcom 
Ganmore's  Abbey  in  Dunfermline,Scotland.  They 
were  quarrying  stone  from  the  old  foundations 
for  building  a  new  church.  They  struck  their 
pick  upon  an  arched  tomli).  Some  antiquarian 
called  to  mind  a  scrap  of  old  history ;  in  relation 
to  one  of  Scotland's  mighteet  heroes.  '*  Debito 
cum  honore  in  medio  Eoclesiss  de  Dunferm- 
line." They  opened  the  tomb  reverently.  An 
iron  plate  revealed  the  name  of  '*  ELing  Robert." 
the  mouldering  skeleton  was  shrouded  in  cloth  of 
gold,  and  the  sawn  breast  bone  whence  the  heart 
had  been  taken  to  be  borne  for  sepulture  to  the  holy 
land  by  the  crusaders, — that  heart  which  after- 
ward had  been  trampled  upon  by  the  feet  of  the 
Saracens  when  it  had  been  by  Malcom  cast  into 
their  midst  as  he  lead  the  Scottish  troop  into  the 
thickest  of  their  out-numbering  and  slaughtering 
foee — all  proved  satisfactorily,  that  the  bones  they 
looked  upon  were  all  that  remidned  of  Robert  the 
Bruce. 

And  let  the  ungrateful  neglect  of  the  burial 
place  of  Washington  be  perpetuated  for  a  few 
generations,  and  some  cntiquarian  of  posterity 
may  hunt  along  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  for 
the*forgotten  grave  of  the  Father  of  his  country. 

Patriotic  hearts  have  ached  over  this  national 
indifference,  and  patriotic  voices  have  sounded  in 
the  halls  of  our  national  congress,  begging  that 
Mount  Yemon  might  be  rescued  from  this  strange 
neglect,  and  from  the  possibility  of  desecration. 
Bntx)ur  Le^slators  were  too  busy  convassing  the 
ifteritd  of  Presidential  candidates,  or  fighting 
dowii  all  possible  propositions  for  the  construction 
of  a  rail-road  to  the  Picific  to  listen  with  patience 
to  any  very  practical  sentimentalities  about  Mount 
Yernon  and  the  grave  of  Washington.  Such  an 
idea  was  uniformly  evaded  as  an  impertinence. 
There  was  a  raft  up  Red  Itiver  that  detained  two 
light  draught,  stem-wheel  steamboats ;  there  were 
ikfte  rotting  gun  framei  in  the  fortifications  at 
the  Itip  Raps ;  there  was  a  dispute  to  be  settied 
as  to  whetiier  the  Hon.  Thos.  Crooks  or  the  Hon. 
Richard  Snooks,  should  represent  the  constitu- 
flBoy  of  Gun^wder  district,  and  how  could  peti- 


tioners be  BO  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  that  our 
burdened  legislators,  wearied  and  perplexed  bj 
subjects  of  such  grave  moment,  could  pause  to 
gratify  the  heart  of  the  nation  or  vindicate  its 
honor  by  any  legislation  about  a  little  strip  of 
land  on  the  shores  of  the  Potomac.  There  wu 
no  party  political  capital  to  be  made  out  of  Mount 
Vernon  and  of  course  there  was  nothing  done  bj 
Congress. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  it  is  said,  has  made 
itself  too  poor  by  building  ntil-roads  that  ran  out 
into  the  woods  and  stop— terminating  no  whoe 
in  particular — to  entertain  any  idea  of  rescuing, 
from  profane  feet,  the  grave  of  the  noblest  90s 
that  ever  trod  her  soil. 

The  men  of  our  country  in  their  voluntary  gen- 
erosity, do  noble  things  sometimes.  I  never  knew 
a  community  of  American  men,  properly  appealed 
to  in  aid  of  a  really  wortiiy  object,  to  prove  nig- 
gardly in  their  liberality.  They  loaded  ships 
with  provision  and  clothing  for  the  suffering 
Greeks  and  the  famishing  Irish.  They  cancelled 
the  mortgage  on  Henry  Clay's  fiurm  and  paid  Da- 
niel Webster's  debts,  and  they  sustain  a  great 
many  blessed  charities  out  of  the  ordinary  waj 
of  business,  but  somehow  they  never  seemed  to 
catch  the  idea  of  honoring  the  home  and  tomb  of 
Washington  by  any  such  gen^t>us  combination. 

And  when  all  were  thus  silent  and  seeminglj 
heartless,  a  woman  modestly  whispered — let  tu 
undertake  this  work.  And  that  unobtrasiTe 
whisper  thrilled  a  thousand  hearts.  We  all 
knew  it  would  be  done  if  the  ladies  seriously  at- 
tempted it  For  as  sons,  and  lovers,  and  hue- 
bands,  we  know  that  when  woman  bends  her  will 
to  the  gaining  of  an  object  It  is  as  good  as  accom- 
plished. 

*'  When  the  will,  abe  will,  too  may  depend  on*t. 

And  when  she  wont,  abe  wont,  and  thafa  mn  end  oa^.** 

Ood  bless  the  wcn«  1 1  If  there  is  any  thing  ge- 
nerous, beautiful,  graceful,  sesthetic  to  be  effect- 
ed, commend  me  to  the  ladies.  They  would  make 
all  earth  a  flower  garden  if  they  only  had  their 
way.  I  heard  of  one  a  few  days  since  who  pro- 
posed petitioning  the  Messrs.  Haxall  to  take  off 
two  or  three  etories  of  their  flour  mill  becaoee  it 
obstructed  the  beauty  of  the  view  from  ber  par- 
lor window.  They  saw  instinctively  what  coars- 
er grosser  man  is  slower  to  perceive,  thai  therf 
would  be  a  beauty,  a  gracefulness,  a  fitaees  il 
taking  Mount  Vernon  out  of  the  vulgar  catalogue 
of  farms  and  summer  hotels — out  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  disgrace  from  the  flaunting  red  fla^  of  the 
auctioneer,  and  form  of  it  a  national  domain,  of 
which  every  American  heart  that  throbbed  with 
gratitude  as  he  trod  its  hallowed  soil,  should  fsel 
that  he  was  part  owner,  that  he  intruded  npon  &•-> 
fltranger'a  ground,  and  asked  no  proprietor's  £a- 
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ror,  when  be  walked  and  mused  by  the  tomb  of 
Washington  Woman's  heart,  sensitiro  to  beau- 
ty and  honor,  could  feel,  did  feel  all  this,  and 
hence  the  organization  whose  claims  have  called 
Qfl  here  to-day. 
These   ladies,   associated  with  their    sisters 


structing  a  new  plough  of  his  own  invention,  in 
which  work  after  two  or  three  failures,  he  at  last 
succeeded,  and  then  the  field  in  which  he  tried 
that  notable  plough,  in  his  agricultural  enthusiasm 
hitching  to  it  his  pair  of  fine  chariot  hordes  at 
the  great  risk  of  ruining  the  noble  animals  by 


throughout  the  land,  have  resolved  to  purchase  driving  them  before  his  new  invention  tJirough 
Mount  Vernon,  to  take  it  out  of  the  market,  and  j  the  thick  sward.  Ho  will  take  us  to  the  site  of 
place  its  control  and  management  in  such  hands,  I  the  old  mill  dam,  where  during  a  terrific  thun- 


88  shall  perpetuate  it,  through  all  coming  genera- 
tions, as  the  sacred  honored  shrine,  to  which  the 
pilgrimages  of    freedom-loving    souls    may  bo 
freely  made.    When  their  plans  shuU  be  comple- 
ted, may  we  not  fancy  that  there  will  bo,  cnclo- 
sing  that  noble  estate,  and  separating  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  some  lovely  rural  hedge  of 
Cherokee  rose  or  Osage-Orange, — that  the  forest 
trees  in  something  like  their  pristine  growth  shall 
ware  over  its  soil,  whose  branches  shall  afford  a 
safe  shelter  from  the  murderous  huntsman  to  the 
wild  birds   carolling   their   perpetual  summer 
soQgs— that  the  house  in  which  Washington  lived 
sod  died,  preserved  sacredly — simply  preserved, 
not  ornamented,  not  altered,  but  standing  in  its 
neat  simplicity  shall  be  admired  as  a  relic  of  a 
noble  manly  age,  and  suggest  to  every  visitor, 
pore  and  patriotia  meditations  ;  that  some  fitting 
Haosoleom,  indicating,  not  the  hero's  worth  (that 
marble  and  brass  can  never  do,)  but  expressive 
of  the  gratitude  and  honor,  which  a  great  nation, 
consulting  its  own  self-respect  pays  to  the  memo- 
ry of  its  Father  and  Founder,  shall  rear  its  im- 
posing Memorial  oyer  the  spot  where  his  ashes 
r«t— that  the  whole  place  shall  be  separated  from 
oofflmon  and  secular  purposes  and  consecrated  to 
patriotic  teachings  and  influence.    By  a  generous 
liberality  ensure  success  to  thb  noble  effort  of  the 
l^es,  and  in  a  few  years  I  hope  to  be  one  of  a 
patriotic  party  who  shall  leave  Richmond  on 
■ome  beautiful  May  morning  for  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  venerated  Home  of  Washington. 

At  the  landing  place,  we  shall  be  met  by  some 
gentlemanly  custodian,  proud  of  his  position, 
learned  in  all  the  legends  of  the  place,  enthusias- 
tic and  conimunicatiTe,  who  will  introduce  us 
reverently  to  all  the  spots  hallowed  by  reminis- 
cences of  its  great  Proprietor.  He  will  point  out 
the  deep  deUs  and  laughing  streams  and  marshy 
inlets  over  which  Washington  in  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  hnnted  the  deer  and  the  fox,  in  the 
train  of  old  Lord  Fairfax.  He  will  show  us  the 
«pot  where  he  sat  for  a  whole  morning  carefully 
timing  the  deliberate  labors  of  his  negro  Carpen- 
ters as  they  consulted  and  planned,  and  sawed 
snd  hewed  their  logs  in  the  woods,  in  order  to 
aompnte  what  amount  of  labor  he  might  require 
as  a.  daily  task,  without  being  severe  or  exacting. 
He  will  point  out  the  place  where  he  labored  for 


der  storm,  Washington  laid  hold  of  the  shovel 
and  the  wheel  barrow  and  worked  at  the  head  of 
his  hands  to  check  die  rushing  torrent  that  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  his  mill.  He  will  descant 
upon  his  manly  bold  horsemanship,  and  his  runs 
after  the  fox,  and  his  broad  leaps,  and  open  a 
whole  budget  of  anecdotes  as  he  talks  of  his  no- 
ble hunting  steeds  Ajax  and  Blue  Skin  and  Val- 
iant and  the  Arabian  Magnolia,  and  of  his  fa- 
mous Fox-hounds  Vulcan  and  Singer,  Ringwood 
and  Sweetlips  and  Music.  And  perhaps  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  time  will  be  some  personal 
memorials  of  Washington — to  show  some  chap- 
eau  and  uniform  worn  in  battle,  some  famous 
saddle  and  sword. 

He  will  lead  us  into  the  mansion  and  show  us 
the  room  where  he  was  accustomed  to  light  his 
own  fire  long  before  daybreak  and  study  and 
write ;  where  he  gathered  his  family  around  him 
in  those  pleasant  social  evenings ;  and  then  the 
sombre  room  from  which  t^e  garish  sunlight  is 
ever  veiled,  in  which  he  died,  and  the  tomb  in 
which  his  ashes  moulder. 

Would  not  the  moral  influence  of  such  a  visit 
upon  our  own  hearts,  upon  the  hearts  of  all 
who  made  it,  be  eminently  salutary?  Would 
there  not  bd  kindled  in  every  heart  an  intenser 
love  of  our  native  land,  a  sterner  resolve  to  per- 
petuate unimpaired  the  Union  which  his  wisdom 
and  valor  aided  to  cement,  and  the  government 
which  his  disinterested  toil  so  largely  helped  to 
inaugurate?  Could  jarring  politicians,  from 
Washington,  visit  the  near  and  sacred  spot,  with- 
out feeling  rebuked  for  discord,  and  opening  their 
repentaiit  arms  to  embrace  each  other  as  broth*, 
ers  beside  the  tomb  of  Washington  ? 

I  believe  that  the  plan  which  has  been  devised  - 
for  securing  this  noblo  end,  the  purchase  and 
preservation  of  Mount' Vernon,  may  prove  an  effi- 
cient and  successful  one.  A  letter  recently  jt- 
ceived  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  as  I  am  informed,  consents  that  the 
State  of  Virginia  may  become  Proprietor  of  the 
Washington  estate  by  the  payment  of  $2Dp,QjOO. 
All  then  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  place  that  stim 
at  the  disposal  of  proper  persons  authorized  by 
the  Legislature  to  receive  and  appropriate  it  to 
this  specific  purpose.  Of  necessity  the  title  must 
be  held  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  the  lands  lie 


psrte  of  two  days,  with  Peter  hie  unith,  in  oon-jwithin  its  Territory— bat  it  will  be  held  not  for 
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the  State  but  for  the  Union,  for  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington belongs  alike  to  all  sections.  And  what 
if  the  sum  required  for  its  purchase  be  a  large 
one  I — far  beyond  its  worth  for  any  other  purpo- 
ses than  the  patriotic  one  proposed ;  escept  it  be 
for  others,  too  shameful  again  to  mention.  It  is 
after  all  a  very  small  sum,  considering  the  meth- 
od by  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  raised.  Who  has 
not  a  single  dollar  to  spare,  to  convert  Mt.  Ver- 
non into  a  national  domain  ?  There  are  4,000,000 
of  ladies  in  the  land  between  15  and  40 — and  all 
we  want  is  that  one  out  of  every  sixteen  of  them 
shall  set  about  wheedling  some  father  or  husband 
or  lover  out  of  a  single  dollar  for  this  treasury. 
We  all  know  that  they  have  witchery  enough  to 
do  it,  if  they  are  only  put  up  to  it — and  an  op- 
portunity is  given  them.  Only  let  it  be  known 
that  the  attempt  is  fairly  to  be  made,  and  who 
are  the  proper  and  responsible  persons  to  receive 
the  funds,  and  the  mails  will  bring  up  the 
funds,  to  each  of  the  thirty  two  great  centres — 
from  every  section  of  the  land.  Gentlemen,  sol- 
diers and  plain  citis^ns,  give  a  new  impulse  to 
this  work,  on  this  glorious  Fourth  of  July,  by 
writing  down  upon  a  card  the  name  of  your 
"  Ladie  love,"  be  she  Wife,  Sister  or  neiihei^  yeir— 
send  it  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  and 
you  will  receive  in  return  the  assurance  that  the 
name  of  your  lady,  shall  be  inscribed  in  the  hon- 
orable roll  of  the  members  of  the  Association,'  to 
be  preserved  for  the  inspection  of  posterity  in  the 
house. of  Washington. 

The  honor  is  worth  more  than  the  dollar  I  and 
the  object  is  worth  more  than  the  honor ! 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  I  thank  you  for  the  pa- 
tience with  which  you  have  listened  to  my  desul- 
tory harangue,  and  in  conclusion  beg  you  to  di- 
rect some  of  the  surplus  enthusiasm  of  this  In- 
dependence day,  into  the  channel  here  indicated ; 
and  while  we  thank  God,  that  the  best  and  bright- 
est name,  ever  associated  with  the  birth  and  lib- 
erties of  any  nation  is  that  of  our  own  Washing- 
ton, let  us  generously  and  nobly  resolve  that  the 
home  in  which  he  died  and  the  tomb  in  which 
his  ashes  lie,  shall  forever  be  preserved  from  our 
contempt  and  desecration. 

NoT£  BY  THX  EDITOR.— We  wgrei  that  w«  ai"©  com- 
pf«Iled  by  want  of  space  to  defer  the  eloquent  address  of 
Krvkrlet  R.  WrxLFORD,  Esq.,  till  September. 


It  is  the  heartless  alone  who  believe  that  love 
can  grow  old.  It  is,  and  remains  spring  forever ! 
As  long  as  the  human  faculties  retain  their  vig- 
our— as  long  as  the  ^mind  is  undegraded  by  sel- 
fish interests,  and  remains  faithful  to  truth,  love, 
once  born,  lives  in  an  honest  heart,  diffusing  fresh- 
ness and  vigour,  >ven  in  old  age,  over  the  intel- 
lect, the  feelings,  and  the  whole  existence.  Anon. 


OH  THINK  NOT  OF  HER  AS  DUD. 

Oh,  think  not  of  her  &■  dead 
But  living,  in  the  skies— 
With  her  glory-circled  head 
And  Heaven  beaming  eyes. 
Think  not  of  her  as  dead ! 

From  the  jasper  founded  walls 
She  waves  her  radiant  hand 
And  unto  thee  voiceless  calls 
"  Come  to  the  Spirit  Land," 
Think  not  of  her  as  dead ! 

From  within  the  crystal  doors 
Down  to  the  pearly  gate»— 
All  across  the  golden  floors— 
She  Cometh  there  and  waits. 
Think  not  of  her  as  dead ! 

In  Amaranthine  bowers 
The  glance  of  God  illomet— 
She  plucks  the  fadeless  flowers 
The  breath  of  God  perfumes— 
I'hink  not  of  her  as  dead ! 

By  the  clear  placid  riVer 
Beneath  the  Tree  of  Life, 
She  waiteth  for  thee  ever 
Thine  ongel-hearted  wife. 
Think  not  of  her  as  dead ! 

Invisibly  descending 
A  blessing  for  thee  brings, 
And  with  thy  spirit  blending 
She  sweetly  to  thee  sings. 
Think  not  of  me  as  dead ! 

And  still  for  thee  she  waiteth 
*TiU  thy  life-work  is  done, 
Nor  aught  of  Hope  abatetfa, 
Thy  coming  will  be  aooo. 
Think  not  of  her  as  dead! 


Richmond,  April,  18^. 


SONNET. 


A.  J.  C. 


GREAT  POETS  AND  SMALL 

BY  P.\UL  H.    HAYNE. 

Shall  1  not  falter  on  melodious  wing, 

In  that  my  notes  are  weak,  and  may  not  rise 

To  those  world-wide,  entrancing  bannonies, 

Which  the  great  Poets  to  the  Ages  sing; 

Shall  my  thought's  humble  heaven  no  longer  ring 

With  pleasant  lays,  because  the  Empereal  beighi 

Doth  stretch  beyond  it,  lifting  to  the  light 

The  Titan  pinion  of  Song's  sun-crowned  King  7 

Tis  a  false  thought!— the  thrush  a  fitful  flight 

Ventures  in  vernal  dawns,— ^a  happy  note 

Trills  from  the  russet  linnet's  gentle  throat. 

Though  far  above,  the  Eagle  soars  in  might. 

And  the  glad  sky  lark— an  ethereal  mole. 

Sings  in  high  realms,  which  nock  our  stroieisg  sifbt. 
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£lui:  or  Ike  Human  Comedy.  By  John  Estxn 
Coon.  Author  of  "  The  Virginia  Cmnediane*' 
"Lea&er  Sioeking  and  8iik,"  "  The  Youtk  ofJef- 
fenenj"  etc.  With  Illattrations  after  detigos  by  Stro- 
tber.    Richmond :  Published  by  A.  Morrit.    1855. 

• 

At  a  home  pnblieation  and  the  work  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  seemi  with  good  heart  to  have  made  choice 
of  authonhip  as  a  metier,  **  EUie*'  is  fairly  entitled  to  no 
ordioary  degne  of  consideration  at  our  hands*  We  con- 
lest,  howerer,  that,  by  reason  of  a  long-standing  friend- 
ihip  for  its  author  and  a  certain  well-settled  conviction  of 
bis  tbility  to  write  good  books,  we  feel  some  distrust  of 
our  coRipetency  as  a  critic  of  his  literary  performances. 

Hr.  Cooke,  with  respect  to  the  reception  of  '*  Ellie/' 
occupies  a  sofficiently  perilous  position  before  the  pub- 
lic. "  The  Virginia  Comedians,**  the  work  by  which  he 
ii  most  widely  known,  met  with  a  fiivor  almost  unprece- 
drated  in  the  annals  of  American  fiction.  Published  an- 
oDymonsly,  with  no  adventitious  claims  to  popularity,  it 
ran  through  several  editions  and  secured  the  hearty  and 
QDitioted  praise  of  the  ablest  journals  in  the  country. 
Men,  who  are  chary  of  their  compliments,  declared  that 
the  auihoi  had  at  once  written  himself  into  a  high  posi- 
tion among  novelists.  All  this  eelaianie  success,  while 
it  could  not  but  gratify  the  author  and  his  friends,  did 
only  prepare  us  to  expect  an  unusual  excellence  iu  his 
next  work,  and  by  the  effect  of  **  EUie"  upon  tho  world, 
Mr.  Cooke*s  standing  in  literatare  will  probably  be  fixed 
for  some  time  to  come. 

We  greatly  fear  that  in  this  manner  serious  injustice 
will  be  dune  to  our  friend.  '*  Ellie,"  though  a  book  of  a 
high  order  of  intellectual  and  dramatic  merit,  is  not  such 
an  one  as  the  author  should  be  content  to  rest  his  fame 
upon.  It  bears  the  marks  of  haste  in  composition  and 
seems  to  have  been  sent  off  to  the  press,  just  as  it  came 
H'om  the  author's  facile  pen,  without  any  bestowal  on  it 
of  the  lobar  lima;.  But  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  clearly 
iuch  an  effort  as  none  but  a  superior  mind  could  ever 
hare  accomplished.  l*hat  reader  must  be  very  little  un- 
der the  influence  of  genuine  pathos  who  can  follow  the 
herome  through  her  bravely  fought  struggle  with  penury 
■nd  temptation  and  not  feel  the  moisture  gather  about 
his  eyes,  and  that  nature  must  be  sadly  hardened  against 
{ood  impressions  which  does  not  recognise  in  the  pic- 
tures of  honible  but  sincere  piety  that  are  presented  in 
"  The  Human  Comedy,"  a  new  illustration  of  the  '*  beau- 
ty of  holiness."  A  more  touching  conception  of  inno- 
csoce  and  purity  than  EUie  herself,  we  do  not  remember 
in  the  course  of  our  readings. 

Of  the  plot  of  the  story,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  neces- 
«ary  for  us  to  say  anything.  It  is  developed  in  Rich- 
mond in  the  year  1852  and  the  interiors  are  the  luxurious 
drawing  rooms  of  Shockoe  Hill  and  the  miserable  hov- 
els of  the  Bird-in-Haad,  set  off  in  contrast  against  one 
mother  in  rapid  and  constant  alternation.  EUie  figures 
in  both  and  with  equal  grace.  Rearrd  in  abject  poverty, 
hot  girded  about  with  an  early  sentiment  of  religious 
duty,  she  contrives,  through  the  generous  assistance  of 
t  certain  Hr.  Sansoucy,  (Edilor  of  the  Weeldy  Mam' 
ois<&  and  hero  en  chef  of  the  novel)  and  by  dint  of  em- 
broideriag  collars  for  the  fashionable  young  ladies  up 
town,  to  support  a  supposititious  brother  and  an  imagi- 
nary uncle,  and^goes  tripping  along,  through  sleet  and 
sDow,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  her  work  basket  in 


I  the  other,  always  loveable  and  joyous  and  radiant,  with 
I  her  soft  eyes  and  sunny  hair — 

I 

No  fountain  from  its  rocky  cave 

E'er  tripped  with  foot  so  free, 
She  seems  as  happy  as  a  wave 
That  dances  on  the  sea. 


In  the  end  it  is  discovered,  by  a  rather  clumsy  contri- 
vance, that  she  is  the  sister  of  the  charitable  Sansoucy, 
who  restores  her  to  the  happy  arras  of  their  parents,  resi* 
ding  somewhere  on  the  south  side  of  James  River.  The 
denouement  is  sadly  deficient  in  a  good  old  poetic  jus- 
tice. We  vow  and  declare,  in  the  name  of  all  the  loves 
at  once,  by  all  that's  pretty  in  romance,  by  the  bright 
blessed  Paphian  queen  who  heaves  the  breast  of  sweet 
sixteen,  by  Hymen's  torch,  by  Cupid's  dart,  by  all  that 
thrills  the  beilting  heart,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  young 
female  that  deserved  a  husband,  and  a  husband  of  the 
first  quality,  it  was  EUie.  Vet  the  last  we  see  of  thio 
tender  Genevieve  she  is  looking  out  of  the  carriage  win- 
dow to  catch  a  farewell  glance  of  the  Capitol  across  the 
river,  with  never  a  lover  to  bear  her  company  or  tell  her 
the  *  old  and  moving  story  of  the  ballad.'  Unless  Mr. 
Cooke  means  to  give  us  a  sequel  in  which  the  young 
lady  shall  be  seen  **  married  and  settled,"  we  submit  that 
EUie  has  been  badly  treated  and  the  reader  defrauded  of 
D  pleasurable  excitement  that  by  every  rule  of  fictitious 
composition  he  was  entitled  to  expect. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  drama  of  **  Ellie,*' 
we  think  Mr.  Cooke  might  justly  be  held  to  n  stricter 
fidelity  to  fact  in  respect  of  his  scenes  and  incidents.  Wc 
have  neither  picture  gaUeries  nor  operas  in  Richmond, 
nor  does  the  snow  ever  fall  to  a  depth  consistent  with  the 
sleigh-ride  so  dashingly  described  in  the  first  Chapter  o( 
the  third  Book.  But  this  is  a  trivial  affair  and  we  men- 
tion it  only  as  something  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  hi<«  nrxt 
appearance. 

In  delineation  of  character,  the  same  power  is  now  utid 
then  exhibited  in  "The  Human  Comedy"  which  gave  ha 
such  vivid  and  life-like  portraitures  in  the  "Virginia 
Comedians,"  while  passages  of  real  eloquence  and  bril- 
liancy are  scattered  throughout  its  chopters  which  wp 
would  delight  in  quoting  for  the  reader's  enjoyment.  We 
cannot  do  so  here,  but  the  reader  must  prociiro  the  vol- 
ume and  find  them  out  for  himself. 

The  exquisite  typography  and  beautiful  exlernalfl  of 
"EUie"  have  already  secured  for  Mr.  Morris  the  warm- 
est praise  from  all  quarters,  and  we  need  not  say  a  word 
in  addition  to  coinplimcntrt  no  general  and  po  wpll-de- 
served. 


Spexches  ard  Addresses.  By  Henry  W.  HUliard. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  Fran kliri 
Square.  1855.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Mr.  HiUiard  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  very  high  repu- 
tation in  Congress  as  an  educated  politician  and  thought- 
ful speaker,  and  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us 
furnish  the  evidence  that  this  reputation  wos  entirely 
deserved.  We  are  glad  to  sec  a  Suuthcni  gentlenuui 
collecting  and  publishing  his  occasional  forensic  efforts, 
since  the  greater  number  of  our  orators  have  bcon  alto- 
gether careless  of  their  literary  fame  and  thus  many  of 
the  finest  gem9  of  our  national  elbquence  have  been 
lost.  Nor  are  we  apprehensive  that  the  example  will 
lead  to  an  excess  of  oratory  among  us  by  inducing  the 
mass  of  M.  C's  to  embody  tiieir  turgid  declamation  and 
bad  rhetoric  into  big  volumes^  for  the  strict  censorship  o| 
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the  publ»hinf(  houses  would  ref^ulate  that,  inasmuch  an 
of  all  uQsalealile  works  that  are  iMued  from  the  press, 
mediocre  essays  and  mild  eloquence  are  the  very  worst. 
But  per  contra  a  very  great  good  might  bo  effected  if 
every  speaker  who  rises  to  address  either  House  of  Cur* 
gross  would  prepare  his  remarks  as  carefully  as  if  his 
standing  as  a  scholar  depended  upon  their  arrangemeui 
and  order.  We  cordially  commend  Mr.  Hiliiard's  volume 
to  public  favor. 

Tbc  Note  Book  or  an  Eitolish  Opifm  Eater.  By 
Tkomat  De  Quincey,  Bunton  :  Ticknor  aud  Fields. 
1805.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  legion  of  De  Quincey  *8  readers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  will  hail  the  appearance  of  tins  volume  with 
great  sat  infect  ion.  It  exhibits  the  same  regal  pou  p  ot 
prose  which  distinguishes  all  the  previous  writings  ol 
this  singularly  gifted  author  and  which  has  almost  led  us 
to  doubt  v^hetber,  after  all,  the  forms  of  verse  are  necessa- 
ry to  the  richest  and  most  golden  bloom  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  opening  paper  on  **  Three  Memorable  Mur- 
ders*' is  a  powerfully  analytic  narrative  of  events  which 
years  ago  thiilled  all  England  with  horror,  and  we  are 
reminded  in  many  passages  some  of  Poe*s  dissections  ol 
imaginary  crime.  The  book  is  uniform  in  style  \\\\k  the 
series  of  De  Quincey's  Works  published  by  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  eighteenth  volume. 


Mountains  and  Molehills  or  Seeolleciiont  of  a  Burnt 
Journal,  By  Frank  Marryat,  WUh  lUu9tration» 
by  the  Author,  New  Vork :  Harper  and  Broihirs. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

A  readable  account  of  Califomian  adventures  set  off 
with  tolerable  wood-cuts  illustrative  of  Life  in  the  Dig- 
gings. It  is  perhaps  as  pleasant  a  volume  ns  has  yet 
been  written  u{>on  the  Gold  region,  but  the  time  ha»  nut 
come  for  the  desired  picture  of  that  strange  society  on 
the  Pacific.  The  man  who  must  write  it  is  now  omono: 
the  inhabitants  of  El  Dorado,  and  we  are  impatient  for 
the  announcement  that  Joe  Baldwin  is  ready  to  tell  us  nf 
the  wonderful  phases  humanity  presents  under  the  di- 
rect inspiration  of  the  auri  tacrafamet.  When  the  au- 
thor of  the  **  Flush  Times  of  Alabama,"  comes  to  pub- 
lish hii  book  on  California,  the  public  may  be  assured 
they  will  have  something  altogether  satisfactory,  but  not 
till  then.  Meanwhile,  where  art  thou,  friend  Joe,  child 
of  the  Comic  Muse?  Arc  thy  jokes  resounding  along 
the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  and  do  they  translate  thee 
into  the  high  Spanish  of  Los  Angelos  ? 


Still  more  new  publications  from  the  busy  prres  of 
Bohn.  We  have  received  from  Messrs.  BantrR  k,  Co.,  ol 
New  York,  through  Mr.  J.  W.  Randolph  of  this  city, 
three  additional  volumes  belonging  to  the  Ulandnrd  and 
Scientific  Libraries  and  the  series  of  the  Britith  Clns»- 
ics  already  so  well  known  throughout  the  country.  One 
of  these  is  tho  third  volume  of  Burke^t  WorkM  tiud  con- 
tains hiH  mnsnificeut  ppeech  on  the  Nabob  of  A  rent's 
debts— another  is  in  continuation  of  Conde^s  Hi  start/ of 
the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and  comp'etes  that  valuable  work. 
The  volume  of  the  Scientific  Library  is  a  Synopsis  oj 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters,  by  Georpe  Stanley,  and 
seems  to  be  a  very  full  expositicm  of  the  pul-jniH  r.nd 
manner  of  those  delicious  Flemish  artist^:,  \vhu<i;  rxi]ui- 
site  iinish  and  wonderful  fidelity  in  painting  nfl'urds  eo 
much  delight  to  the  loiterer  through  the  galleries  of  Eu- 


lope.  A II  these  books  are  printed  with  clcameis  woA  l^ 
curacy;  indeed  Bohn's  type  seems  not  to  wear  iaihsos- 
ing.  or  to  be  constantly  renewed,  as  hia  latest  volsaa 
vie  in  typogragphical  execution  with  the  eariiett. 


Elements  of  English  Grammar,  om  a  ProgrnnH 
System,  4^c.,  &c.  By  ?•  W.  Gbhgbmbre  and  J.  H. 
Brown.  Philadelphia:  Hayes  4d  Zell,  Poblisfacn, 
193  Market  Street.  1855.  [From  J.  W.  Rasdoipl 
121  Main  Street. 

An  excellent  elementary  treatise  deaigned  ibr  the  use 
of  schools  from  the  pens  of  two  gentlemen  of  distis- 
gui.«hed  scholarship  conaected  with  literary  iaatitntioiu 
in  Philadelphia.  It  is  neatly  printed,  and  will  ao  doubt 
meet  with  a  large  share  of  public  accejiiatiim. 

Mr.  James  Woodhouse,  the  Agent  for  Leonard  !9cou 
&  Co.,  keeps  us  in  regular  receipt  of  the  Fore^  Reviews 
and  Blackwood*s  Magazine.  The  latter  poblk»tioa  hai 
not  been  recently  quite  up  to  its  literary  mark,  and  itt 
readers  miss  the  serial  novels  of  Bulwer  which  gaveii 
Huch  a  chnrm  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  late  naid^n 
have  been  filled  whh  articles  on  the  W'ar  in  the  Crioxa 
and  fulmiuations  against  the  Ministry,  written  with  eqa&I 
vigor  aud  asperity.  The  **  Story  of  the  Cempaip''  »i 
frrm  the  pen  of  the  pleasant  author  of  **  Lady  Lee^s  Wi- 
dowhood,*' and  presents  a  vivid  account  of  events  before 
Sebastopol,  but  we  should  greatly  prefer  another  norei 
to  his  Camp  letters.  The  Reviews  still  maintaio  tha 
ancient  respectability,  and  offer  to  the  reader  a  valatbU 
compendium  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  Grest  Bri- 
tain. 

Subscribers  in  Richmond  receive  their  Nos.  threu(b 
Mr.  Woodhoutse,  free  of  postage. 


Our  tliank«  are  due  to  an  esteemed  frieud  ia  Sonth Car- 
olina for  copies  of  the  Catalogue  of  S.  C.  College  at  Co- 
lumbia, a  Sermon  pronounced  before  the  Legislstareoi 
that  State  at  its  last  session  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jamef  H 
Thorn  well,  and  a  pamphlet  containing  an  able  oratk»»' 
x\\a  Hon.  Jas.  L.  Peligrit  at  the  Semi-Ceatennisl  Cel^ 
bration  of  the  College  in.  December  1854.  The  Orttiss 
and  the  Sermon  abounds  in  striking  passages  and  tali^i- 
ble  truths. 


We  are  indebted  to  tho  publishers,  Messrs.  Dix  &  Ed- 
words  of  New  York,  for  the  American  edition  of  DicV- 
cn'j  Household  Words,     It  is  in  all  respects  a  coualer- 
part  of  the  Cn^li!«h  edition  and  is  supplied  at  tlie  saoe 
price.    Among  the  contributors  to  this  work  are  jwme  a* 
the  best  writers  in  England — Faraday  supplies  the  fcV 
cntific  articles  which   are  always  of  great  iatereit— 
**  The  Roving  Englishman*'  furnishes  regularly  forje  o 
his  pleiis«anl   Sketches  of  travel   and  Dickens  hiowelJ 
keeps  a  story  agoing  all  the  time  for  the  benefit  of  pi'  J" 
as  only  read  the  Ftories.    We  do  not  al«»ays  rel'  h  : 
tone  of  Household  Words^  but  its  excellfoce  cst.i  't  \ 
ffniu  ayed.    The  poetry  \9  especially  good.  a«  those  ». 
read  a  bcaulihil   thing  entitled  "  Baby  Beatrice,"  giv 
in  the  July  number,  can  testify.     We  wish  we  had  rM' 
to  copy  tbiJ!  gem  of  the  imacination. 


Tlie  PoeiuH  of  Shelley  in  three  voluwea  aod  Hewi 
\\\  one  volume,  are  the  last  bc;iutiftjl  i38nca  of  Liltl'  »^- 
Crown's  Edition  of  the  British  Poets.  Moms  bsi  \^*^ 
for  sale. 
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BALLAD. 

ftir  boy,  my  boy,  my  beautiful, 

Wild,  arf*eiit,  reBtJess,  curious  boy« 
With  ancient  chant  and  lay,  I  lull 

Thee  to  thy  sleep  of  joy. 

I  bid  thee  rest,  while  of  the  waTe, 

And  of  the  wild  winds'  rage,  I  sing 
And  legend  of  the  Wizard's  cave — 

Or  fairies'  mystic  ring. 

Thou  askest  so  beseechingly 

For  something  all  as  yet  unheard. 
That  thy  small  prayer,  shall  granted  be, 

I'll  sing  the  Lady  Bird. 

The  red  rose  is  blooming  by  Everly's  wall. 
The  scarlet  tbomed  briar  in  Everly's  vale. 
The  Lady  Bird  singeth  in  Everly's  hall— 
But  in  Roland's  low  cottage  are  voices  of  wail. 

The  mother  is  watching  with  sorrowful  eyn 
The  path  through  the  wood,  and  the  rocks  by  the 

rill. 
The  Other's  stout  heart  is  o*er  burdened  with  sighs. 
But  Katie  is  saddest,  though  Katie  is  still. 

The  Lady  Bird  singeth  in  high  Everly-- 
How  bright  is  her  eheek  and  bow  blithe  is  her  tone, 
Who  standeth  beside  her,  come  tell  unto  me, 
Perchance  'twas  a  shadow,  for  now  it  is  gone. 
And  sweetly  the  Lady  Bird  yet  singeth  on. 

The  hunters  are  out  in  the  Everly  wood. 
With  hound  and  with  blithe  horn  in  chase  of  the  deer, 
Bat  why  is  Lord  Herbert  so  chafed  in  his  mood, 
And  why  on  the  Lady  Bird's  cheek  lies  a  tear  T 

And  why  is  the  hearth-stone  of  Roland  so  cold. 
Unlit  by  a  spark  and  its  ashes  so  gray  7 
The  parents  of  Roland  roam  o'er  the  dim  wold, 
And  Katie  roams  with  them  more  wretched  than  they. 

When  the  first  leaf  of  green  came  on  Everly's  trees, 

And  the  violet  opened  her  dark  azure  eye, 

And  the  wing  of  the  wild  bird  was  on  the  spring 

breeze. 
Then  Katie  was  happy,  for  Roland  was  nigh. 

She  knew  nought  of  sorrow,  tho'  Labor  and  Care 
Were  daily  companions  their  low  roof  beneath, 
But  now  she  has  tasted  the  draught  of  despair, 
And  life  is  a  burden,  she  longeth  fur  death. 

Ah!  woful  to  Katie,  the  hour  which  gave, 
Her  life  to  the  power  of  Lord  Herbert's  bold  hand, 
Far  better  the  billow  had  been  her  wild  grave, 
Than  she  should  be  loved  by  the  lord  of  the  land. 

• 

Till  then  had  her  Roland  been  gentle  and  true. 
Rut  a  tempest  of  jealousy  gathered  around 
His  bold,  ardent  heart,  and  he  sternly  withdrew. 


From  his  home  once  so  loved,  to  the  wide  forest 
bound. 

In  the  deep  glen  of  shadows  (where  noontide  is  dim) 
Which  the  wolf  and  the  mountain  fox  haunt  through 

the  day, 
There  found  he  a  cave  all  secluded  and  grim, 
Where  the  young  of  the  wild  cat  all  fearlessly  ploy. 

But  if  dark  wore  the  cavern,  still  darkei  the  thought, 
That  played  like  a  vulture  on  heart  and  on  brain, 
And  Katie  her  lover  unceasingly  sought, 
Through  the  paths  of  the  forest,  but  sought  him  in 
vain. 

Lord  Herbert  is  frowning,  his  lip  is  so  pale. 

There  is  rage  in  his  breast,  there  is  death  in  his  eye, 

I'ears,  threats  and  implorings  can  little  avail. 

By  the  rood  he  hath  sworn  that  the  outlaw  shall  die. 

It  is  deep  in  the  midnight, but  Katie's  quick  ear, 
A  low  voice  beneath  the  light  lattice  hath  heard. 
How  flushes  her  pale  cheek,  how  starteth  the  tear, 
How  flutters  her  heart  at  the  sound  of  each  word. 

"Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  father  dear, 

Rise  up  my  mother  kind  : 
tJnbar  the  door  and  take  me  in. 

Chill  blows  the  whistling  wind. 

"  The  sky  is  dark,  the  stars  are  gone, 

And  lonely  is  the  road. 
And  phantom  shapes  all  ghastly  grim, 

Seem  on  the  air  abroad. 

**  A  priceis  set  upon  my  life, 

I  durst  not  move  by  day, 
And  every  broken  bush  may  hide, 

A  spy  upon  my  way. 

**  They  say  that  I  a  culprit  am — 

A  lawless  poacher  bold. 
But  1  am  but  a  forester — 

And  keeper  of  tbe  wold- 

*'  They  say  that  broken  is  my  faith. 

With  king  and  my  liege  lord, 
That  nought  to  me  purtaineth  now, 

Save  the  halter,  or  the  sword. 

**  O  gladly  will  I  lay  me  down, 

And  gladly  will  I  die. 
If  once  again  your  blessings  dear. 

Upon  my  soul  might  lie. 

"If  once  again  mine  eyes  might  see, 

The  love  light  of  my  heart — 
Then  from  this  world  of  vanity. 

How  freely  could  I  part. 

"  If  but  again  I  heard  the  words. 

Thou  art  the  first,  the  last — 
The  all  beloved,  the  bitterness 

Of  such  a  death  were  past." 

M.  LI.  W.  H. 
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THE  PREADAMITE  WORLD. 

Few  studies  are  more  intrinsically  inter- 
esting than  Geology.  There  is  not  one,  at 
the  present  time,  which  enjoys  more  of  the 
attention  of  the  learned  or  general  reader. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Earth 
is  the  birth-place  and  scene  of  action  of  our 
race,  and  of  a  vast  variety  of  races  of  other 
animals  than  man.  Its  creation  and  age,  the 
changes  it  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  under- 
gone, all  these  considerations  render  Geology 
deeply  interesting.  At  present,  no  liberally 
educated  mind,  or  mind  of  any  desire  of 
knowledge,  should  be  without  some  acquain- 
tance with  this  subject.  The  general  reader 
cannot  fail  to  meet  with  continual  referen- 
ces to  the  theories  of  the  learned  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  of  its  con- 
tents, age,  and  other  circumstances  of  its 
past  and  present  condition,  as  well  as  of  the 
actual  operations  going  on,  in  its  interior  and 
on  its  surface.  A  general  knowledge  of  past 
and  recent  discoveries  and  facts,  all  subjects 
of  gratifying  interest,  tends  greatly  to  ex- 
pand and  enrich  the  mind. 

Besides  the  mental  enjoyment,  and  resour- 
ces for  mental  employment  afforded  by  Ge- 
ology, the  vast  uses  of  minerals  and  metals 
for  the  comfort,  luxury,  and  power  of  civili- 
zed man,  render  this  science  of  incalculable 
service  to  our  race — ^to  its  pro&[r(e88  in  arts — 
while  it  opens  to  the  reflecting  and  religious 
mind,  subjects  of  ''  wonder,  gratitude,  and 
love,''  and  leads  it  irresistibly  tp  the  grand 
and  exalting  truth  of  an  Infinite,  Great,  Wise, 
and  Beneficent  Gjreator,  Governor,  and  Bene- 
factor of  all  things,  of  all  events,  and  of  all 
beings. 

Before  proceeding  directly  to  the  subject 
of  our  paper,  it  may  be  entertaining,  if  not 
instructive,  to  recal  to  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er, the  theories  of  ancient  Philosophers  re- 
specting the  origin  of  our  earth.  Although 
these  theories  are  vain  and  unphilosophical 
according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  matter,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
ancients  to  acknowledge,  that  while  the  mod- 
erns have  discovered  many  facta  unknown 
formerly,  their  own  accounts  of  the  origin 
and  changes  of  our  globe,  the  theories  re- 


specting them  are  still  but  theories — in  many 
points  inconsistent  and  obscure. 

We  begin  with  the  ancient  tbeorieB. 
Among  these  that  of  Aristotle  stands  con- 
spicuous. His  theory  was,  that  matter  exu- 
ted  from  etertiity^^VfVA  self-existent ;  and 
some  even  of  modern  Atheists  have  resorted 
to  this  theory  rather  than  admit  the  creative 
power  and  intelligence  of  a  Great  Fiist 
Cause.* 

The  next  theory  was  that  of  Epicubus— 
the  Momic  theory.  This  was,  that  before 
the  world  was  brought  into  that  form  and  or- 
der it  is  now  in,  there  was  an  infinite  eiDpty 
space  in  which  were  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  solid  particles  or  atoms  of  dtffeFent 
sizes  and  shapes,  which  by  their  weight  were 
in  continual  motion,  and  that  by  the  varioiu 
occursions  of  these,  all  the  bodies  of  the 
universe  were  framed  into  that  order  they 
now  are  in ;  that  is,  that  atoms  of  matter 
were  brought  together  by  matter  and  wiotum, 
and  thus  this  world  with  its  wonders  (of 
power,  design  and  wisdom)  originated  in  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 

Although  the  Cartesian  theory  cannot  prc^ 
erly  be  called  ancient,  yet  having  been 
broached  before  the  modern  theories  drawn 
from  the  facts  disclosed  by  Natural  Philoso- 
phers styled  Geologists,  it  may  be  here  meo- 
tioned.  It  was  proposed  by  the  celebrated 
French  Philosopher,  Des  Cartes.  The  theory 
is,  that  the  Globe  and  the  planetary  systems 
and  suns  were  produced  by  mechanied  Uau 
of  matter.  He,  however,  admitted,  ti^ 
these  laws  were  originally  impressed  on  mat- 
ter by  an  intelligent  Creator ;  but  the  forms 
and  aggregations  and  motions  of  matter 
were  produced  by  these  laws,  without  any 
further  or  more  direct  and  immediate  appli- 
cation and  direction  of  an  overruling  and 
guiding  intelligence. 

AH  the  modern  theories  of  the  origin  of 

^  The  Mveral  theoriet  which  have  Iimb  held,  \m  diftr * 
ent  ages,  by  Philosophera  of  the  greaiaat  note,  nax  U 
reduced  to  four.  First,  luch  as  suppose  the  world  to 
hare  existed  as  it  is  from  eternity.  Second,  snek  u  >t- 
tribute  the  formetion  of  the  world  as  it  is  to  God,  Imt 
still  assert  the  pre-exisience  and  eternity  of  oMtter. 
Third,  such  as  deny  eternity  to  the  world,  but  ssMrt  ths 
origin  of  it  to  hare  been  by  a  casual  concourse  of  tios>i« 
and,  fourthly,  such  as  endeavor  to  explain  the  orifis  ef 
the  Universe  and  all  appearances  of  Natuie,  omcIv  bv 
the  mechanical  laws  of  the  motions  of  matter.  See  On 
f^ne»  Snrrtr ;  I<ondon,  1667,  folio,  pafre  493. 
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our  £artb,  admit  the  original  creation  of 
matter  by  an  infinitely  Wise,  Powerful  and 
Benevolent  Being. 

At  present,  the  theories  as  mcA,  are  divi- 
ded into  two  systems  or  schools.  One  as- 
serts that  at  a  vast  and  indefinite  length  of 
time,— far  greater  than  6,000  years — the  ori- 
ginal matter  of  our  globe  existed  in  a  cha- 
otic condition,  and  by  the  jmnt  action  of 
water  and  heat  was  gradually  brought  to  so- 
lidity and  form  ;  that  it  passed  through  many 
cataclasQfts,  or  destructive  revolutions,  by 
which  the  successive  races  of  animals  have 
been  destroyed,  and  their  remains  fossilized 
in  the  different  strata.  The  theory  further 
averts,  that  each  cataclasra  more  and  more 
suited  the  earth  for  the  residence  of  more 
and  more  perfect  forms  of  animal  existences, 
until  finally,  it  was  rendered  fit  for  the  resi- 
dence of  Man,  who  was  then  created  to  live 
on  it  This  is  called  the  "  Continental  The- 
ory of  Geology/'  as  imposed  to  the  other 
theory  maintained  by  many  English  writers, 
particularly  by  Grenville  Penn,  and  Fair- 
holme. 

These  writers  contend,  that  a  period  of 
6,000  years,  which  is  usually  called  the  Sa- 
cred or  Bible  Chronology,  was  sufficient 
for  the  formation  of  the  strata  of  the  earth ; 
and  that  all  Geological  facts  which  are  well 
aaoertained  can  be  best  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  the  creation  of  the  earth,  with 
all  animal  and  vegetable  existences,  6,000 
years  ago ;  and  that  man  and  other  animals 
and  vegetables  whose  fossils  have  been  fouHd 
in  the  strata,  were  cotemporaneously  created. 
They  contend,  that  the  period  from  the  cre- 
ation to  the  flood — ^the  action  of  the  diluvial 
waters— and  the  combined  operation  of  sec- 
ondary causes  to  our  age,  are  sufficient  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  all  Geological  facts. 

Many  very  learned  and  eminent  Christian 
Geologists  join  in  the  theory  of  indefinite 
ages  before  the  exbtence  of  man,  and  ac- 
commodate this  theory  to  the  usual  con- 
struction of  the  Bible  Chronology,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  is  to 
be  taken  as  independent  of  the  following 
sentences— that  it  is  intended  to  teach  the 
great  truth  that  God  created  the  Earth  and 
Heavens,  in  contradiction  to  all  heathen  and 
Atheistical  notions  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  World.    They  contend,  that  when  Moses 


says,  *'  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth,"  the  word  banning 
is  used  to  express  an  undefined  period  of  time, 
which  was  antecedent  to  the  last  great  change 
that  affected  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  and 
to  the  creation  of  its  present  animal  and 
vegetable  inhabitants ;  duriLg  which  period 
a  long  series  of  operations  and  revolutions 
may  have  been  going  on ;  which,  as  they 
are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  are  passed  over  in  silence 
by  the  sacred  historian,  whose  only  concern 
with  them  was  barely  to  state  that  the  mat* 
ter  of  the  Universe  is  not  eternal  and  self- 
existent,  but  was  originally  created  by  the 
power  of  the  Almighty.* 

In  the  present  paper  we  intend  to  accept 
the  order  of  the  strata,  and  the  various  fossil 
remains  contained  in  them,  as  they  are  ar- 
ranged and  classified  by  the  writers  of  the 
school  of '' indefinite  ages"  before  the  crea- 
tion of  Man. 

If  we  consider  the  Geological  Record  as  a 
histoiy  of  our  world  through  ages  long  ante- 
rior to  the  creation  of  Man,  our  first  object 
should  be  to  divide  it  into  ages,  or  periods, 
as  we  cannot  in  this  instance  reckon  by 
years,  "the  Stratified  Rocks  may  be  divided 
into  ten  principal  Formations,  each  of  which 
indicates  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  Earth's 
history;  while  each  of  the  layers  which 
compose  a  formation  indicates  but  some  par- 
tial revolution.  Each  formation  contains 
remains  peculiar  to  itself,  which  do  not  ex- 
tend into  the  neighboring  deposits  above  or 
below  it ;  although  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  different  formations,  more  strong 
in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  each 
other.t  These  Formations  or  systems  are 
as  follows,  beginning  with  the  lowest. 

1st.  The  LMer  Siluriam  2nd.  The  Up- 
per Silurian,  3rd.  The  Denonian.  4th4  The 
Cktrbaniferous  Formation.  5th.  The  THas, 
or  Saliferous  Formation,  6th.  The  Oolitic 
Formaiion.  7thj  The  Cretacious,  or  Chalk 
Formation,  8th.  The  Lower  Tertiary,  or 
Eocine.  9th.  The  Upper  Tertiary,  or  Mio- 
cine  and  Pliocine.    10th.  The  Drift, 

It  is  in  the^Lower  Silurian  formation  that 
we  begin  to  mark  the  gradual  preparation  of 
the  Globe  for  the  reception  of  its  destined 

*  Prof.  Bucktand^s  Bridgewater  Treatise,  pai^e  S5. 
t  M.  Agamiz*  Principles  of  Zoology. 
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inhabitants.  Before  this  period,  we  may 
suppose  that  there  existed  a  globe,  whose 
surface  exhibited  alternations  of  land  and 
water;  the  land  having  in  some  places  a 
stratified  appearance,  and  the  thick  masses 
of  strata  resting  on  huge  bosses  and  peaks 
of  granite  and  other  igneous  rock :  but  all 
was  then  bare  and  desolate ;  not  a  moss  nor 
a  lichen  covered  the  naked  skeleton  of  the 
globe ;  not  a  sea-weed  floated  in  the  broad 
ocean  ;  not  a  trace  existed  even  of  the  least 
highly  organized  animal  or  vegetable ;  every 
thing  was  still,  and  with  the  stillness  of  ab- 
solute death.  The  Earth  was  indeed  pre- 
pared, and  the  fiat  of  creation  had  gone 
forth ;  but  there  was  as  yet  no  inhabitant, 
and  no  being  endowed  with  life  had  been 
introduced  to  perform  its  part  in  the  great 
mystery  of  Creation.* 

Time  rolled  on,  and  as  age  after  age 
elapsed,  the  earth  became  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  life,  the  waters  swarmed  with 
animated  beings,  and  in  the  siluriati  strata 
the  organic  remains  of  many  and  distinct 
species  of  shell-fish  are  met  with  in  abun- 
dance ;  principally  GraptoliieSy  the  very 
simplest  form  of  animal  existence ;  the 
Polyps,  or  Coralines ;  the  Crtnoides,  and  a 
most  singular  and  interesting  race  of  Crus- 
tacean animals  called  Trilobiies,  so  called 
from  the  body  being  divided  into  ikree  lobes 
by  two  fissures,  running  through  the  length. 
Beginning  with  the  simplest  form  of  orga- 
nized beings,  we  find  the  species  of  Polyps 
^  called  GrmptolifeSt  found  in  a  fossil  state. 
These  seem  to  have  been,  says  Professor 
Ansted,  the  horny  skeletons  and  animals  not 
unlike  those  which  are  often  met  with  on 
the  coral  and  sea-weeds  of  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. They  were  formed  like  these,  by  a 
vast  multitude  of  individual  Polyps  attached 
to  a  tough  central  mass,  the  whole  constitu- 
ting a  kind  of  compound  animal,  in  which 
each  individual  works  to  increase  the  gene- 
ral mass,  and  is  affected  by  that  which  af- 
fects this  mass  ;  but  each,  also,  has  a  sepa- 
rate existence,  being  provided  with  a  stom- 
ach and  arms,  to  obtain  and  digest  food, 
and  capable  of  being  injured  or  destroyed 
without  the  functions  of  the  complete  body 
being  at  all  interfered  with.     These  animals 

*  ProfeBSor    Ansted.     Pic.    Sketches    of    Creation, 
page  35. 


appear  to  have  been  among  the  very  first  of 
created  beings. 

So  low  is  the  organization  of  the  group  of 
animals,  .constituting  the  true   corals,  thai 
former  naturalists  denied  their  animal  char* 
acter,  and  fro(n  superficial  examination  of 
their    external    appearance,    placed    then 
among  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world. 
But  these  apparently  insignificant  little  cm- 
tures  assume  a  greater  importance  in  the 
history  of  our  world,  when  we  view  them  as 
the  authors  of  the  immense  coral  reefs,  and 
limestone  rocks,  so  widely  spread,  and  im- 
portant in  nature.     It  is  now  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  many  strata  of  limestone  are 
coral-reefs,  formed  by  these  creatures,  and 
changed    from  the  coraline  form  by  great 
and  immense  pressure.     It  is  in  the  Ocean, 
however,  that  the  herculean  labor  and  in- 
dustry of  the  coral  insect  is  displayed.    Seas 
and  shallows,  once  navigable,  have  become 
in  process  of  time  so  filled  by  these  ani- 
mals, as  to  become  impassable ;   and  not 
only  barriers  and  reefs  owe  their  origin  to 
these  humble  means,  but  large  lands,  stretch- 
ing for  miles  in  the  centre  of  the  Ocean, 
rise  gradually  from  beneath  the  surface  of 
of  the  sea,  and,  becoming  clothed  with  ver- 
dure and  vegetation,  at  last  ofier  a  resting 
place  for  the  daring  seafarer. 

Mr.  Lyell  is  of  opinion  that  corals  build 
upon  the  rims  and  in  the  craters  of  subma- 
rine volcanoes ;  and  this  opinion  derives 
confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  these  reefs 
are  always  observed  to  be  of  a  circular  or 
oval  form,  often  surrounded  by  a  deep,  and 
sometimes  an  unfathomable  Ocean.*  I'pon 
these  foundations  the  reef-building  saxige- 
nous  corals  become  attached,  and  slowly  ac- 
cumulating in  numbers,  and  gradually  de- 
positing their  carbonate  of  lime,  tbey  by 
degrees  construct  these  large  piles,  which, 
at  last  emerging  from  the  Ocean's  bosom, 
appear  as  newly-formed  continents  and 
islands.  The  grand  scale  on  which  these 
minute  animals  are  at  work,  may  be  ima- 
gined when  we  hear  that  there  is  a  chain  of 
coral-reefs,  nearly  500  miles  in  length,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  ;  that  on  the  coast  of  Nev 
Holland  is  an  unbroken  line  of  the  same, 
nearly  400  miles  long;  and  that  between 
this  and  New  Guinea,  another  coral  forma- 

•  Dr.  Comslock'p  and  Mr.  LyeH'R  Gcoloifwa 
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tion  exists,  700  miles  in  extent!*  How 
strange  it  is,  that  such  simple  means  can  re- 
sist the  ever-flowing  and  roaring  sea — 
that  such  simple  animals  can  upresir  a  ma- 
sonry which  shall  resist  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  and  defy  the  power  of  the  breakers. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  a  single  polyp  can  form 
a  structure  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  which 
shall  stand,  a  victorious  antagonist  to  the 
storm,  when  the  works  of  man  shall  have 
crumbled  into  nothing  before  the  relentless 
fury  of  a  disturbed  ocean  !t 

Another  curious  animal  belonging  to  the 
Silurian   group,    is   the   Lily  Encrinite^  so 
called    *' because    many   of    them    exhibit 
the    appearance  of    a  cup-shaped    flower, 
opening  on  the  top  of  a  stalk,  with  nume- 
rous tentacula  or  arms  branching  in  all  di- 
rections for  the  seizure  of  prey  !"  The  stalk 
and  tentacula  were  composed  of  innumera- 
ble small  plates  of  calcarious  or  bony  sub- 
stance, connected  by  a  muscular  integu- 
ment, so  as  to  be  capable  of  bending  in  all 
directions.      The    bottom   of   a    sea,   says 
Chambers,  filled  with  a  number  of  such  an- 
imals, yielding  to  its  every  current  and  im- 
pure, and   each  spreading    about  its  far- 
reaching  arms  for  prey,  must  have  been  a 
striking  sight.     Fragments  and  single  bones 
of  the  Encrinite  are  found  in  vast  quantities, 
forming  in  some  places  the  principal  portion 
of  masses  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  thick  !t 
But  by  far  the  most  interesting  fossil  of 
this  period,  is  the  TVilolnie,  an  animal  which 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  spread 
over  the  whole  Earth,  or  in  the  waters  on 
the  earth.     There  were  several  varieties  of 
this  curious  animal,  amounting,  according  to 
M.  Brogniant,  to  five  genera,  and  seventeen 
species.    The  fossil  remains  of  the  Tribo- 
lite  were  long  supposed  to  be  those  of  in- 
sects ;    {Eniomoliihus  paradoxuSi)  but  after 
matured  investigation  they  have  been  fixed 
in  the  class  of  Crustaceans.     The  front  part 
of  the  body  of  the  Trilobite  was  formed 
like  a  large  crescent  shaped  shield,  while 
the  hinder  portion  consisted  of  a  broad  tri- 


29. 


'  Conistock.  Chambers  In,  far  the  People.    Vol.  1,  p. 


t  Sbarpe*8  Magazine. 

\  A  moflt  interesting  description  of  these  ttninials,  il- 
lustrated by  cuts,  may  be  seen  in  Professor  Bnckland's 
Bridgewatf^r  Treatise. 


angular  tail,  composed  of  segments  folding 
over  each  other  like  the  tail  of  the  lobster. 
The  animal,  remarks  Professor  Ansted, 
seems  not  to  have  had  antennse,  and  to  have 
possessed  short  and  rudimentary  legs.  From 
the  absence  of  antennae,  and  the  want  of 
powerful  extremeties,  as  well  as  from  the 
manner  in  which  these  fossils  are  found,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  different  species 
lived  for  the  most  part  in  shallow  water,  not 
buried  in  mud,  but  floating  near  the  surface 
with  their  under  side  uppermost,  feeding  on 
the  minute  and  perhaps  microscopic  animac- 
ules  that  usually  abound  in  such  localities.* 
The  most  peculiar  organ  of  the  Trilobite, 
however,  was  the  eye,  which  was  composed 
of/cmr  hundredmiTiXjXB  spherical  lenses  placed 
in  separate  compartments,  and  so  situated 
that  at  the  aniraars  usual  place  directly  under 
the  surface  of  the  water  it  could  see  every- 
thing around  without  moving  from  the  spot 
in  which  it  was  lying.t  Philosophers  have 
remarked  with  delighted  surprise  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  eye  of  the  Trilobite, 
that  the  air  and  light  were  generally  the 
same  in  the  early  ages  of  the  earth  as  now, 
and  that  the  sea  must  have  been  as  clear ; 
for  if  the  water  had  been  that  imaginary 
turbid  and  compound  chaotic  fluid,  from  the 
precipitates  of  which  some  Geologists  have 
supposed  the  materials  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  be  derived,  what  use  would  the 
Trilobite  have  had  for  such  delicate  visual 
organs  ?  <*  With  regard  to  the  atmosphere 
also  we  infer,  that  had  it  differed  materially 
from  its  actual  condition,  it  might  have  so 
far  affected  the  rays  of  light,  that  a  corres- 
ponding difference  from  the  eyes  of  existing 
Crustaceans  would  have  been  found  in  the 
organs  on  which  the  impressions  of  such 
rays  were  then  received.  Regarding  sight 
itself  also,  we  learn  from  the  resemblance  of 
these  most  ancient  organizations  to  existing 
eyes,  that  the  mutual  relations  of  sight  to 
the  eye,  and  of  the  eye  to  sight,  were  the 
same  at  the  time  when  Crustaceans  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  vision  were  first  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  primeval  seas,  as  at  the 
present  moment."t 

*  Ansted^s  An.  World. 

t This  kind  of  eye  is  also  common  tu  the  butterfly,  and 
the  dragonfly,  the  former  of  which  has  36,000,  and  the 
latter  14,000  lenpes ! 

t  Bncklamrs  Rridgewater  Trrati»e,  vol.  I.  page  303. 
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A  few  fossil  land  plants  are  found  in  this 
formation,  but  all  of  the  simplest  structure, 
and  indicating  the  existence  only  of  marshy 
and  damp  grounds.  The  principal  species 
are  the  FiliceSj  or  ferns  ;  the  Eguueiacea,  or 
mare's  tail ;  and  the  Sycopodiacea^  or  club- 
mosses.  The  roost  numerous  species  of  fern 
was  that  which  is  now  common  among  rocks, 
and  in  shady  places,and  found  all  over  Europe 
and  America.  ^*  The  mare's  tail,"  says  Dr. 
Mantell,  "  is  an  elegant  plant,  having  a  suc- 
culent erect  jointed  stem.  The  joints  of  the 
stem  are  furnished  with  short  sheathes,  or 
rings,  colored  black  and  white."  This  plant 
is  in  common  use  for  scouring  wood,  and 
polishing  metals.  The  outer  bark  or  cuticle 
contains  a  quantity  of  silex,  and  hence  it 
will  scratch  the  hardest  steel.  The  plant  is 
about  two  feet  high,  and  a  little  larger  than 
a  pipe  stem.  The  club-moss  is  so  named  in 
allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  root,  which  is 
said  to  resemble  a  wolfs  foot.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  ground  pine,  and  is  used  in 
decorating  churches  and  houses  in  Christ- 
mas times. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  principal 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  existences 
found  in  Silurian  strata  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. How  long  this  period  continued  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  work  of  God  had 
commenced-^living  creatures  were  placed 
on  the  earth,  as  it  was  adapted  to  their  com- 
fort and  enjoyment,  and  yet  subject  to  pain, 
danger,  and  death. 

Tracing  the  history  of  our  planet  in  these 
remote  ages,  we  come  to  the  Devonian,  or 
Old  Red  Sandstone  group.  Here  we  find 
that  the  corals,  the  shell-fish  and  the  Crus- 
tacea of  the  former  period  have  passed 
away,  and  in  their  place  we  find  Fishes,* 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  Placoid  and 
Cronoid  order.  It  is  not  unftl  we  reach  the 
chalk  age  that  we  meet  with  higher  orders 
of  fish — ^the  Ctenoids  and  Cycloids.  The 
most  remarkable  group  of  fishes  met  with 
in  the  Devonian  formation,  are  the  Cepha- 
la^riSf  or  buckle-headed  fish;  the  Pierieh- 
ihys,   or  wing  fish;    and    the    Coccosteus, 

*  Fishes  sra  divided,  bj  M.  Afrsssiz,  into  four  orders : 
1;  The  Ganoids,  from  the  Greek  **g^anaM,"  splendor.  2. 
The  Placoids,  from  the  Greek  **plax,"  a  shield.  3.  The 
Ctenoids.  from  the  Greek  "  rienoa,**  a  comb.  4.  The 
Cycloids,  from  the  Greek  '*  ejfcfot,**  a  circle. 


which  Hugh  Miller  describes  as  *<  a  Cepb- 
laspis  with  a  scale  covered  tail  attached,  ud 
the  horns  of  the  cresoent-shaped  head  est 
off." 

The  Cephalaspis,  or  buckle-beaded  fish, 
has  been  described  by  Prof.  Ansted  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Miller  as  having  its  whole  body  cov- 
ered with  scales,  which  varied  in  sh^  in 
different  parts  and  seem  to  have  been  dis* 
posed  in  series.  But  the  head  was  the  most 
singular  part  of  this  animal.  It  has  bees 
compared  (by  the  gentlemen  quoted  above) 
to  the  crescent-shaped  blade  of  a  saddler's 
cutting-knife,  the  body  forming  the  handle. 
It  is  extremely  broad  and  flat,  extending  on 
each  side  considerably  beyond  the  body,  and 
the  bones  appear  to  have  been  firmly  8olde^ 
ed  together,  so  as  to  form  one  shield,  the 
whole  head  being  thus  apparently  covered 
by  a  single  plate  of  enamelled  bone,  and 
when  seen  detached  from  the  body  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  head  of  a  trilo- 
bite.*  M.  Agasf  iz  supposes  that  the  siogo- 
lar  shape  of  the  head  served  as  a  sort  of  de- 
fence to  this  animal  in  case  of  an  attack. 

The  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  body  of 
the  PtericUhys,  (or  winged-fish)  are  covered 
with  large  scutcheons,  or  bony  plates,  of  an* 
gular  forms,  and  fitted  nicely  to  each  other. 
In  some  respects  the  Pterichikys  resembles 
the  Coccosteus.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  head  is  a  process  of  consid- 
erable length,  moving  in  all  directions,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  weapon  of  de- 
fense, like  the  horns  of  the  bull-head. 
''  From  the  junction  of  the  head  and  body 
there  extended  that  pair  of  singular  paddies 
or  wings  from  which  the  genus  has  been 
named,  and  which  have  been  supposed  to 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  horns  of  the 
Cephalaspis,  and  defend  the  animal  from 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies." 

The  mouth  of  the  Coccosteus  is  vertically 
situated ;  and  its  teeth,  instead  of  being  de- 
tached organs  set  in  the  jaw,  are  cut  oot  of 
the  solid  bone  in  the  manner  of  the  teeth  in 
a  saw.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  was 
covered  by  one  large  plate,  and  the  lower 
part  by  four  plates  of  curiotis  shape. 

Judging  from  the  fossil  remains,  the  wa- 
ters during  the  period  we  have  been  ooosid- 
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The  Old  Red  84tiuUtene,''^Un^  Miller.    PnC 
Ansted's  Ancient  Worfd, 
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eriog;,  must  have  been  full  of  fishes,  with  the 
habits  of  those  now  abounding  in  the  seas 
and  oceans.  This  period  seems  as  full  of 
fishes  as  the  previous  period  was  remarkable 
for  the  fragments  of  corals,  shells,  and  the 
creatures  of  inferior  organizations. 

We  come  next,  in  our  ascending  order,  to 
the  Carboniferous  formation,  which  has  been 
stjled  bj  Geologists  the  <*  Golden  Age  of 
the  Pre-Adamite  World."    The  earth  having 
now  cooled  to  a  "  sufficient  temperature  to 
promote  the  growth  of  plants  without  being 
iDJurious  to  them,  is  for  the  first  time  clothed 
Id  all  the  rich  verdure  of  a  tropical  climate. 
Feras,  cacti,  gigantic  equisetums,,  and  many 
plants  of  which  there  are  no  existing  types, 
grew  and  lived  and  died  in  vast  and  impen- 
etrable forests ;  while  the  bulrush  and  the 
caoe  occupied  the  swamps  and  lowlands. 
This  is  the  period  when  the  great  coal-beds 
sod  strata  of  ironstone  were  deposited,  which 
supply  us  with  fuel  for  our  fires,  and  mate- 
rials for   our   machinery.      Doubtless  the 
Earth  then  presented  a  lovely  aspect,  had  it 
been  possible  to  have  beheld  it ;  the  mighty 
forests  unawakened  by  a  sound  save  that  of 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  ;  the  silent  seas,  in 
which  the  new-bom   denizens  of  the  deep 
roamed  at  will ;   the  vast  inland  lakes  for 
ages  unruffled  but  by  the  fitful  breeze ;  all 
present  to  the  mind's  eye  a  picture  of  sur- 
passingjBolitary  grandeur.'^*  There  we  should 
find  the  tapering  and  elegant  form  of  the 
SigiUariaf  the  graceful  drooping   Calamites, 
and  towering  alone  in  solitary  grandeur,  the 
stately  AUingia  reared  its  lofty  head.  There 
also  appears  the  MegcdichthySy  or  great  fish. 
This  was  an  animal  of  great  bulk,  and  prob- 
ably of  immense  strength.    It  had  a  large 
head  and  powerful  jaws,  provided  with  for- 
midable teeth,  some  projecting  beyond  the 
rest,  and  many    of   them  measuring  two 
inches  across  the  base.    Its  scales  were  five 
inches  in  diameter,  its  powerful  tail  would 
give  it  great  rapidity  in  swimming.    Judg- 
ing from  its  jaws  and  teeth,  it  must  have  been 
a  camiverous  creature  of  dreadful  voracity, 
and  capable  of  great  destruction  to  the  infe- 
rior races. 

Od  arriving  at  the  Triassic  Series,  (or 
New  Red  Sandstone  formation)  we  find  en- 
tirely new  orders  of  vegetables  and  animals. 

Geology  and  the  Bible  Conffietent,"  pa^  397. 
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This  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Age  of  Rep- 
tiles.'* The  most  singular  fact  connected 
with  this  period  is,  the  impression,  in  the 
solid  rock,  of  the  footsteps  of  vast  numbers 
and  varieties  of  the  Saurian  or  Lizard  tribe, 
and  of  gigantic  Birds  and  Tortoises.  It  is 
evident  from  these  footmarks  that  crocodiles 
and  lizards  of  various  forms  and  gigantic 
stature  roamed  through  the  Earth.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  reptilian  ani- 
mals of  this  period,  are  the  Plesiosmsnis^ 
and  the  Ichthyosaurtss. 

Baron  Guvier  asserts  the  structure  of  the 
Plesiosaurus  to  have  been  the  most  hetero- 
clite,  and  its  character  altogether  the  roost 
monstrous,  that  have  yet  been  found  amid 
the  ruins  of  a  former  world.*  To  the  head 
of  a  Lizardy  it  united  the  teeth  of  a  croco- 
dile ;  a  neck  of  enormous  length,  resembling 
the  body  of  a  Serpent ;  a  trunk  and  tail  hav- 
ing the  proportions  ot  an  ordinary  quad- 
ruped, the  ribs  of  a  Chameleon,  and  the  pad- 
dles of  a  Whale.  The  most  striking  peculi- 
arity in  the  Plesiosaurus,  is  the  great  lengtii 
of  its  neck ;  the  Girafie,  a  very  long-necked 
quadruped,  has  only  seven  vertebrte  of  the 
neck ;  but  the  monster  we  are  speaking  of, 
has  no  less  than  iAirty  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  forty  vertebr®.  The  jaws  were 
large  and  strong,  and  armed  with  upwards 
of  one  hundred  long,  pointed  teeth.f  It 
lived  in  shallow  seas  and  estuaries,  and 
would  seem,  from  its  organs  of  respiration, 
to  have  required  frequent  supplies  of  fresh 
air.  Mr.  Conybeare  describes  it  as  "  swim- 
ming upon,  or  near  the  surface,  arching  its 
long  neck  like  the  swan,  and  occasionally 
darting  it  down  at  the  fish  which  happened 
to  float  within  its  reach."  Some  curious 
particulars  respecting  these  creatures  have 
been  obtained  in  an  extraordinary  way; 
namely,  by  the  discovery  of  fragments  and 
half-digested  remains  of  their  food,  found  in 
the  situation  once  occupied  by  the  stomach 
and  bowels  of  some  specimens ;  the  animal 
in  these  instances  having  died  before  its  last 
meal  was  digested.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the 
pellets  ejected  from  the  intestines  of  the 
Plesiosaurus  and  Ichthyosaurus  (coprolites) 

*  *'  Get  habitant  de  l*ancien  nionde  est  peut-^tre  la  piua 
b6t6roeliteet  celtti  de  tous  qui  paroit  le  plus  m^riter  le 
nom  de  moastre.*' 

t  Baekland.    Brtdg:ew8ter  Treatipe. 
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have  been  found  in  vast  quantities,  and  in 
these  are  fish  scales  and  fragments  of  the 
bones  of  reptiles.* 

The  Ichthyosaurus  was  a  determined  and 
unrelenting  enemy  to  the  animal  just  de- 
scribed.    The  Ichthyosaurus,  or  Fish  Liz- 
ard, has  been  found  in  a  fossil  state  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  ten 
species  are  enumerated.     This  reptile  has 
the  head  of  a  Lizard,  the  vertebras  of  a  Fish, 
which  were  more  than  a  hundred,  and  the 
sternum  of  the  Ornithorhyncus  as  instru- 
ments of  elevation  and  depression.    Its  pad- 
dles were  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
bones,  about  a  hundred,  which  gave  the  an- 
imal great  power  in  swimming.     The  tail  of 
this  animal  was  of  very  great  length  and 
strength  ;  its  eye  was  enormously  large,  be- 
ing in  its  longest  direction  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  inches,      It  had  the  peculiar  con- 
struction which  enabled  it  to  convert  it  into 
a  telescope  or  microscope  at  pleasure,  so  that 
it  could  see  objects  at  a  great  distance,  eith- 
er in  the  water  or  on  land,  or  objects  near 
by.    This  creature  must  have  been  a  power- 
ful swimmer,  and  its  length  of  vision,  tre- 
mendous jaw,  and  short,  strong  neck,  made 
it  a  destructive  and    terrific    animal*  well 
qualified  for  the  office  for  which  Providence 
had  designed  it.    Its  prey  was  followed  with 
certainty,  whether  near  or  remote,  by  night 
or  by  day,  siezed  with  wonderful  power  and 
crushed  in  an  instant ;  so  that  though  an  ex- 
ecutioner, its  victims  scarcely  knew  sufier- 
ins:.     There  is  not  a  creature  on  earth  com- 
bining  the  powers  of  this  fearful  animal,  and 
probably  not  a  single  creature  of  his  time 
dared  to  meet  him  in  combat.     He  was  pro- 
bably ever  in  pursuit  of  prey,  devouring  it, 
or  contending  with  his  enemies,  except  when 
gorged  or  asleep.t 

The  Oolitic  group  derives  its  name  from 
a  kind  of  limestone  conspicuous  in  it,  called 
Oolite.  This  group  is  sometimes  included 
in  the  Lias  formation.  The  principal  marine 
animals  of  this  group  are  the  Oolitic  Coral, 
{AstrcuLy)  Star  fishes,  an  extinct  genus  of 
sea  urchins,  (CidariSf)  the  Oolitic  Shrimp, 
(MegachiruSj)  the  Ammonite  and  the  Belam- 
nite,  and  a  large  animal  called  the  Mosau- 
rus.     The  land  animals,  however,  are  the 

*  Romnnce  of  Geology.    Chamberfl. 

t  The  Bible  and  Geology  consietent.    Murphy. 


most  interesting  creatures  of  this  period 
Among  them  are  the  Megalosauras,  the  Pte- 
rodactyl, the  Iguanodon,  and  the  Hylssao- 
rus,  or  Reptile  of  the  woods. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  Mosanrus  vere 
first  found  near  the  city  of  Maestricht.  I: 
was  a  gigantic  animal  resembling  the  Lizard 
race,  and  was  about  twenty-five  feet  loo|, 
with  a  head  four  feet  long.  Its  tail  was  long, 
and  flattened  to  serve  as  an  oar  in  propeliing 
the  creature  through  the  water.  He  bad 
four  paddles,  with  which  he  raised  bitoself 
at  will  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  Megalosaurus  was  a  huge  camiveroos 
land  animal  of  great  voracity  and  eoorroous 
size  and  strength.  In  form  it  must  have  re- 
sembled the  Hippopotamus  of  our  day.  "It 
was  most  likely  provided  with  a  true  reptilian 
tail,  whose  length  was  considerable,  although 
not  so  great  in  proportion  as  that  of  existing 
Crocodiles.  His  jaws  were  filled  with  teeth 
—strong  and  powerful  cutting  instruments, 
for  the  fore  part  was  sharp  and  jagged,  and 
the  hind  part  much  thicker  and  blunt,  while 
ample  provision  was  made  for  a  coDstant 
succession  during  the  whole  life  time  of  the 
animal.* 

But  by  far  the  most  curious  and  nonde- 
script animal  yet  described  is  the  Pterodac- 
tyl. Mainly  a  reptile  of  the  Lizard  kind,  its 
body  possessed  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Mammalia ;  it  had  the  wings  of  a  Baf, 
the  neck  of  a  Bird,  and  a  head  furnished 
with  long  jaws  full  of  teeth,  so  that  in  this 
last  part  of  its  organization  it  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Crocodile.  "Their  eves 
were  enormously  large,  so  that  they  could 
see  in  the  dark  and  in  the  water.  It  was 
equally  able  to  fly,  to  creep,  or  to  climb." 
From  their  wings,  says  Dr.  Buckland,  pro- 
jected fingers,  terminated  by  long  hooks, 
like  the  curved  claw  or  the  thumb  of  the 
Bat.  Thus,  like  Milton's  fiend,  qualified  for 
all  services  and  all  elements,  the  creature 
was  a  fit  companion  for  the  kindred  reptiles 
that  swarmed  in  the  seas  or  crawled  on  the 
shores  of  a  turbulent  planet. 

**  The  fiend, 
O'er  bog,  or  Bteep,  through  atrait,  rough,  deoie  or  nrt, 
With  head,  hands,  wings  or  feet,  pursues  hit  wajf 
And  swims  or  sinks,  or  wade,  or  creeps,  or  flies/* 

*  Prof.  Ansted. 
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With  flocks  of  8ucb  creatures  flying  in  the  of  low  degree  which  cra^l  upon  the  land." 

We  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  fossils  pe- 
culiar to  this  formation. 


air,  and  shoals  of  no  less  monstrous  ichthy- 
osauri and  plesiosauri  swarnning  in  the  ocean, 
and  gigantic  crocodiles  and  tortoises  crawl- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  primeval  lakes  and 


This  era  seems  to  have  been  one  of  pecu* 
liar  tranquillity,  undisturbed  by  earthquakes 


rivers,  air,  sea  and  land  must  have  been  I  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^^,,    f^^^^       Our  planet   is 


strangely  tenanted  in  those  early  periods  of 
our  infant  world.* 

The  Iguanodon  was  a  huge  animal,  of  the 
crocodile  species,  nearly  resembling  the  Igu- 
ana of  South  America,  which  lives  upon 
Beeds  and  vegetables.  The  length  of  this 
reptile  was  about  thirty  feet,  and  its  body 
measured  fourteen  feet  in  circumference !  A 
curious  projection  resembling  a  horn  grew 
oat  of  its  head.  The  circumference  of  its 
thigh  bone  is  seven  feet !  This  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  Elephant. 

The  Hylsosaurus  or  Reptile  of  the  Woods 
was  another  reptile  of  the  Lizard  kind,  and 
of  huge  dimensions.  The  animal,  says  Prof. 
Ansted,  was  probably  about  fifteen  feet  long 
and  of  a  height  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
Megalosaunis.  It  was  covered  with  a  scaly 
armor,  the  plates  being  oval  or  circular,  and 
therefore  not  fitting  one  another,  but  studded 
in  unconnected  order  over  the  surface  of  a 
toQgh  skin.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Dr. 
Mantell,  that  certain  l»road  bones  found  with 
the  skeleton  formed  a  fringe  on  the  back  of 
the  animal,  but  Prof.  Owen  has  suggested 
that  they  may  with  with  greater  probability, 
be  ribs  which  defended  the  abdomen,  analo- 
gous to  a  corresponding  contrivance  in  the 
Omithorhy  nchus .  t 

Passing  on  now  to  the  ChaUc  Period^  we 
find  the  land  in  many  places  submerged. 
The  fossils  are  marine  in  their  character. 
Sponges,  Corals,  Star-fish  and  marine  rep- 
tiles inhabited  the  globe,  which  must  have 
presented  a  wild  waste  of  waters,  full  of 
living,  active  creatures.  '*  The  sterility  and 
aoUtude,''  says  Dr.  Buckland,  **  which  have 
been  attributed  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
exist  only  in  the  fictions  of  poetic  fancy.  The 
ocean  is  crowded  with  life,  perhaps  more 
abundantly  than  the  air  and  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  within 
a  certain  depth,  accessible  to  light,  swarms 
with  countless  hosts  of  worms  and  creeping 
things,  which  represent  the  kindred  families 

*  Geological  TranBactionK.    VoK  IK.,  part  I. 
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now  approaching  the  state  when  it  will  be 
fit  for  the  reception  of  Man^  and  in  the 
next  age  we  find  some  of  the  existing  spo- 
cies  of  animals.  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, remarks  a  vpry  elegant  writer  on  Geo- 
logy, that  at  the  different  periods  when  the 
world  had  attained  a  state  suitable  for  this 
existence,  the  various  orders  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  were  created.  In  the  "  dark 
ages"  of  Geological  history,, when  the- globe 
had  comparatively  subsided  from  a  state  of 
fusion,  it  was  barren,  sterile,  and  uninhabi- 
ted ;  next,  the  waters  having  become  c6ol 
enough,  some  of  the  lowest  orders  of  shell- 
fish and  zoophiles  peopled  them;  subse- 
quently fishes  were  formed,  and  for  ages 
constituted  the  highest  order  of  animal  life; 
after  this  we  enter  upon  the  age  of  Reptiles, 
when  gigantic  Crocodiles  and  Lizard-like 
forms  dwelt  in  fenny  marshes,  or  reposed  on 
the  black  mud  of  slow-moving  rivers ;  and 
we  now  reach  the  period  when  \h^  noblest 
order  of  animal  life,  the  class  to  which  Man 
himself  belongs,  Mammalia^  began  to  peo- 
ple the  Earth. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  allude  briefly  to  some  of  the  niost  in- 
teresting animals  of  this  period. 

The  Dinotherium,  or  Fearful  Great  Beaut 
was  a  quadruped  of  this  period,  **  remarka- 
ble for  its  magnitude  and  relation  to  the 
elephantine  races  of  the  later  periods.  It 
probably  lived  in  swamps  and  morasses.  It 
has  been  found  eighteen  er  twenty  feet  long. 
The  body  was  large,  resembling  the  Hippo- 
potamus. Its  legs  were  nearly  ten  feet  long, 
and  yet  not  raised  very  high  above  the 
ground.  Its  head  was  probably  seldom 
raised  above  the  water,  and  it  had  a  probos- 
cis like  an  elephant.  It  had  a  pair  of  strong, 
long  tusks,  secured  by  the  under  jaws  and 
curved  downwards,  similar  to  the  Walrus. 
These  tusks  were  probably  used  as  pickaxes 
to  dig  vegetables  for  food,  and  perhaps  to 
serve  as  anchors  to  attach  them  to  the  banks 
of  rivers  or  lakes  where  they  dwelt  during 
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sleep.  It  was  the  largest  of  all  the  herbivo- 
rous quadrupeds." 

Another  huge  quadruped  was  the  Great 
Mastodon,  We  have  several  very  complete 
skeletons  of  this  creature.  In  height,  the 
Mastodon  seems  to  have  been  about  twelve 
feet,  a  stature  which  the  Indian  Elephant 
occasionally  attains.  But  the  body  of  the 
Mastodon  was  greatly  elongated  in  compari- 
son with  the  Elephant's,  and  its  limbs  were 
thicker.  In  its  structure,  except  ip  one 
point,  it  resembled  that  of  the  Elephant. 
This  was  the  cheek-teeth,  which  are  divi- 
ded, on  their  upper  surface,  into  a  number 
of  rounded,  obtuse  prominences,  arranged 
pot  like  the  Elephant'^,  but  like  thos^c  of  the 
wild-boar  and  hippopotamus;  whence  it  is 
concluded,  that,  like  the  latter  animals,  the 
Ma^*^todon  must  have  lived  on  vegetables, 
roots,  and  aquatic  plants.  The  lower  jaw  of 
a  skeleton  found  on  the  Hudson  is  two  feet 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  sixty 
joounds!* 

Allied,  in  some  respects  to  the  Mastodon, 
but  greatly  surpassing  him  in  gigantic  sta- 
ture, was  the  Megatheriumt  or  Great  Beast. 
Let  us  take  a  general  view  of  this  extraor- 
dinary animal,  (says  Prof.  Ansted)  whose 
(singularly  massive  proportions  cannot  but 
strike  every  one  with  astonishment.  Its 
length  is  nineteen  feet,  its  breadth  across  the 
loins  nearly  six  feet  ^  its  height  not  more  than 
nine.  The  general  proportions  of  the  body 
rather  resemble  those  of  the  Hippopotamus 
than  the  Elephant ;  and  the  trunk  itself, 
much  larger  than  that  of  any  Hippopotamus 
is  terminated  by  a  pelvis,  and  by  hind  ex- 
tremities nearly  three  times  as  large  as 
those  of  the  most  gigantic  Elephant !  The 
hind  legs  are  provided  with  feet,  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  leg,  as  in  the  Bear ;  the 
heel  projects  nearly  fifteen  inches  back- 
mards,  and  the  toes,  armed  with  claws, 
proceed  more  than  twice  that  distance  for- 
wards, so  that  a  proper  base  is  afforded  for 
the  massy  column,  and  the  whole  is  able  to 
sustain  the  weight  that  once  rested  upon  it. 
There  is  also,  in  addition  to  the  hind  legs, 
a  tail  more  than  equal  to  them  in  length, 
and  proportionally  thick  and  strong;  and 
this  tail  must  have  8up])orted,  instead  of  de- 
pending from  the  broad  termination  of  the 

*  Romance  of  Geolofy,  pago  3f . 


pelvic  region.    To  match  these  strange  pro- 
portions of  the  hinder  extremity,  we  find 
the  fore-legs  longer  than  the  correspondio; 
part  in  the  hind  limb,  but  having  a  perfect 
mechanism  for  free  motion  in  all  directions. 
The  extremity  was  terminated  by  unusu^W 
broad  expanded  feet,  of  which  the  propor- 
tions, however,  are  much  reduced  in  appear- 
ance, in  consequence  of  the  massiveness  of 
the  leg  itself,  already  described.     The  foot 
is  five  tof  d  ;  and  the  two  outer  toes  were 
provided  with  claw  bones  of  great  size  and 
strength.    The  skull  of  this  strange  mon- 
ster was  exceedingly  small  and  narrow,  and 
was  connected  to  the  trunk  by  a  neck  of 
moderate  length.     The  whole  body  grtdu- 
ally  tapers  forward  from  the  enormous  pel- 
vis and  gigantic  head-quarters,  which  ofer 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  short  neck  and 
slender   head.     Thus    heavily   constructed, 
and  ponderously  accoutred,  it  could  neither 
run,  nor  leap,  nor  climb,  nor  burrow  under  the 
ground,  and  in  all  its  movements  must  have 
been  very  slow  ;  but  what  need  of  rapid  lo- 
comotion to  an  animal  whose  occupation  of 
digging  roots  for  food  was  almost  stationary? 
And  what  need  of  speed  for  flight  from  foes 
to  a  creature  whose  giant  carcass  wis  en- 
closed in  an  impenetrable  cuirass,*  and  who 
by  a  single  pat  of  his  paw,  or  lash  of  his 
tail,  could  in  an  instant  have  demolished  the 
largest  Crocodile  ?t 

The  only  remaining  animals  of  interest, 
are  the  Mylodon  and  the  Megalonyx.  The 
Mylodon  was  smaller  than  the  Megatherium, 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  Sloth,  in  the 
form  of  the  skull  and  teeth.  '•  Its  body  was 
shorter  than  that  of  the  Hippopotamus,  hot 
had  a  pelvis  as  broad  and  deeper  than  an 
Elephant.  It  had  two  short  and  massive 
hind  legs,  very  thick  and  strong.  The  tail 
was  as  long  as  the  legs,  and  very  thick  and 
strong,  apparently  to  support  the  body  on 
the  hinder  parts.  Naturalists  suppose  this 
animal  fed  on  trees,  that  it  first  dug  around 
the  roots,  and  pulled  the  tree  down,  and 
fed  on  the  leaves  and  bark." 

The  Megalonyx  received  ita  name  from 
Jefferson,  who  first  described  some  of  its 


*  We  nei^lccted  to  say,  tbat  ■  coot  oTanBor^of 
bone^  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickoesii,  coircrrd  the  bufe 
of  the  MegatheriuDi. 

t  Bockland  and  Aaatttd**  Asciem  WorM. 
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bones,  and  who  thought  it  belonged  to  an 
extinct  feiine  tribe  of  vattt  size.  But  the 
great  French  naturalist.  Baron  Cuvier,  upon 
examining  one  of  its  claws,  immediately 
pronounced  that  the  animal  was  herbiverous, 
ader  the  manner  of  the  sloth.  The  Mega- 
loQjx  could  not  have  climbed  trees,  because 
of  its  great  weight;  but  its  great  height  ena- 
bled him  to. reach  the  leaves  of  most  trees, 
without  the  necessity  of  climbing  them.  It 
18  even  possible  that  the  weight  and  strength 
of  the  creature  may  have  been  serviceable 
ia  bending  down,  and  perhaps  in  overturn- 
ing trees,  the  branches  of  which  contained 
his  food.t 

The  World  now  probably  presented  an 
appearance  nearly  similar  to  what  it  does  at 
present.  The  land,  which  in  the  chalk  for- 
motion  was  under  water,  has  again  emerged, 
and  swarms  with  life  ;  vast  savannahs  rich 
with  verdure,  and  decked  in  a  luxuriant  garb 
with  trees,  plants,  grasses  and  shrubs,  and 
inward  lakes,  to  which  the  Elephant,  the 
Megatherium,  the  huge  Dinotherium,  and 
many  other  extinct  races  of  animals,  came 
to  slake  their  thirst,  form  the  principal  char- 
acteristics of  this  period. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting 
in  looking  back  to  this  early  period  in  the 
history  of  our  planet.  Professor  Ansted 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
world  at  the  period  just  before  the  creation 
of  man.  Our  world,  says  that  gentleman, 
then,  perhaps,  presented  a  condition  of  veg- 
etation (especially  in  South  America)  little 
different  from  that  still  characteristic  of  it ; 
numerous  clumps  of  forest  trees  were  dot- 
ted about  at  intervals,  and  the  intervening 
country  was  covered  for  the  most  part  by 
rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  the  half 
swampy  tracts,  or  in  the  pools  formed  by  the 
shifting  of  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  Foxadon 
there  dwelt ;  and  over  the  broad  plains  the 
Macrasecbenia  slowly  paced.  At  one  spot 
numerous  bare  trunks  of  trees,  stripped  of 
their  verdure,  rotten,  and  half  decayed,  or 
alive  again  with  the  busy  tread  of  millions 
of  ants  and  other  insects,  mark  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  leaf-eating  tribe.  The  Glyp- 
toelon,  with  his  heavy  tread,  slowly  advan- 
ces under  the  weight  of  a  thick  and  cum- 
brous coat  of  mail,  and  finally  clears  away 
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the  half  destroyed  vegetation.     We  picture 
to  the  mind's  eye  the  gigantic  Dinotherium 
raking  and  grubbing  with  it^  huge  tusks  the 
aquatic  plants  that  grew  in   the  pools  and 
shallow  lakes  ;  or,  as  Dr.  Buckland  describes 
it,  sleeping  with  its  head  hooked  on  to  th& 
bank,  and  its  nostrils  sustained  above  watef 
so  as  merely  to  breathe,  while  the  body  re-' 
mained  floating  at  ease  beneath  the  surface. 
But  presently  the  Megatherium   himself 
appears,  toiling  slowly  on,  from  some  great 
tree  recently  laid  low,  and  quite  stripped  of 
its  green  covering.     The  earth  groans  under 
the  enormous  mass  ;  each  step  bears  down 
and  crushes  the  thickly  growing  reeds  and 
other  plants;  but  the  monster  continues  to 
advance  towards  a  noble  tree,  the  monarch 
of  this  primeval   forest.      For   a  while   he 
pauses  before  it,  as   if  doubting  whether^ 
having  resisted  the  storms  of  so  many  sea- 
sons, it  will  yield  even  to  bis  vast  strength. 
But  noon  his  resolution  is  taken.     Having 
set  himself  to  the  task,  he  first  loosens  the 
soil  around  the  tree  to  a  great  depth  by  the 
powerful  claws  on  his  fore- feet,  and  in  this 
preliminary  work  he  employs  himself  for 
awhile ;    and  now  observe   him   carefully. 
Marching  close  to  the  tree,  watch  him  as  he 
plants  his  monstrous  hind  feet  carefully  and 
earnestly,  the  long  projecting  claw  taking 
firm  and  deep  hold  of  the  ground.     This 
tail  is  so  placed  as  to  rest  on  the  ground 
and  support  the  body.    The  hind  legs  are 
set,  and  the  animal,  liAing  itself  up  like  & 
huge  Kangaroo,  grasps  the  tree  with  its  fore 
legs  at  as  great  a  height  as  possible,  and 
firmly  grapples  it  with  the  muscfes  of  t&e 
trunk,  while  the  pelvis  and  hind  limbs,  ani- 
mated by  the  nervous  influefrt'e  of  the  un- 
usually large  spinal  cord,  combine  all  their 
forces  in  the  effort  about  to'  6e  made.     And 
now  conceive  the  massy  frame  of  the  Me- 
gatherium convulsed  with  the  mighty  wrest- 
ling, every  vibrating  fibre  reacting  upon  its 
bony  attachment  with  the  force  of  a  hun- 
dred giants ;    extraofi^ii^/   must    be  the 
strength  and  proportiofl^  of  (he  tree,  if  when* 
rocked  to  and(  fro,  to  rigfit  and  left,  in  such 
an  embrace,  it  can  long  withstand  the  efforts 
of  its  assailant.    The  tree  af  length  gives 
way ;    the    animal,   altAtytagh    shaken    and 
weary  witb  the  mighty  effort,  at  once  begins 
to  strip  ott  erety  green  twig.    The  effort. 
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however,  even  when  successful,  was  not  un- 
attended with  danger.  The  tree  in  falling 
would  sometimes  by  its  weight  crush  its 
powerful  assailant,  and  the  bulky  animal 
unable  to  guide  it  in  its  fall,  might  often  be 
injured  by  the  trunk  or  the  larger  branches. 
To  guard  against  some  of  this  risk,  the 
skull,  the  most  exposed  part,  is  found  to 
exhibit  more  than  usual  defence  against  in- 
jury.  It  is  more  cellular  than  is  usual 
with  other  animals,  and  the  inner  and  stron- 
ger plate  is  covered  with  an  outer  table  and 
intermediate  walls,  to  resist  a  sudden  and 
violent  shock.* 

Meanwhile  the  waters  are  not  destitute  of 
inhabitants.  Here  we  behold  the  mighty 
whale,  monarch  of  the  deep,  sporting  in  the 
pre-Adamite  seas  as  he  now  does  amidst  the 
icebergs  of  the  Arctic  ocean ;  the  Walrus 
and  the  Seal,  now  denizens  of  the  colder 
climes,  mingling  with  the  tropical  Manati ; 
while  the  rivers  were  peopled  with  gigantic 
Crocodiles,  Turtles  and  Tortoises.  In  the 
forest^  troops  of  Monkeys  might  be  seen  skip- 
ping lightly  from  branch  to  branch  in  the 
various  trees,  or  heard  mowing  and  chatter- 
ing and  howling  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
wood.  Of  the  birds,  some  clothed  in  plu- 
mage of  almost  tropical  brilliancy,  were  busy 
in  the  forests,  while  others,  such  as  the 
Eagle  and  Vulture,  hovered  over  the  spots 
where  death  had  been  busy.  Gigantic  ser- 
pents might  have  been  seen  insidiously 
watching  their  prey.  Other  serpents  in 
gaudy  dress  were  darting  upon  the  smaller 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  insects  glittered 
brightly  in  the  sun.  All  these  indications  of 
life  and  activity  existed,  and  that,  too,  not 
far  distant  from  the  spots  on  which  are 
placed  great  cities.f 

Before  we  conclude  we  may  add,  that 
many  general  readers  do  not  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  Geological  terms, 
*'  Fossils"  and  ** Remains.*'  The  first  word 
is  applied  to  the  forms  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables which  have  become  petrified^  stone 
like.  These  are  always  found  in  the  vari- 
ous secondary  strata,  and  hence  these  strata 
are  called  "  fossiliferous."  The  second  word 
is  applied  to  the  bodies  or  limbs  of  vegeta- 
bles and  animals  which   are  not  petrified ; 

•  AD»tecl.    Profewor  Owpn  on  the  Mvloclon — p.  23.  ^ 
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but  the  bony  structure  remains,  and  in  nre 
instances  the^M  remains,  as  in  the  well 
known  case  of  the  body  of  an  extinct  species 
of  Elephant,  called  Mammoth,  found  em* 
bedded  in  the  frozen  mud  and  sand  of  the 
river  Lena  in  Liberia,  the  flesh  of  which 
was  so  completely  preserved  as  to  afibrd 
food  to  the  days  of  the  Arctic  fishermen. 
These  remains  are  found  in  the  Diluvium  or 
Drift,  and  Alluvium  formation  or  strata. 

These  remains  of  the  Elepbant  have  been 
found  in  Diluvium  and  Alluvium,  in  various 
parts  of  Asia,  Europe  and  America,  and  are 
particularly  interesting.  Two  species  of  the 
living  elephant  are  found — the  Indian  or 
Asiatic,  and  the  Aft-ican.  The  third  species 
is  principally  found  in  many  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, and  is  now  eociinct.  This  is  called  Mam* 
moth,  from  an  Arabic  word  (Behemoth)  sig- 
nifying elephant.  Several  entire  carcasses 
of  thi.s  extinct  species  have  been  found  ia 
the  United  States.  One  was  long  knovn 
and  seen  in  Peale's  Museum  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  fifteen  feet  long  and  eleven  feet  hi^h. 
It  was  found  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  The 
most  remarkable  locality  is  at  the  Big  Bone 
Lick,  in  Kentucky,  where  a  vast  number  of 
bones  of  extinct  and  living  species  of  ani- 
mals are  to  be  found.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  bones  of  one  hundred  Mastodons, 
twenty  Elephants,  two  Oxen,  two  Deer,  and 
one  Megalonyx  have  been  carried  away. 
Our  readers  are  reminded  that  the  Elephant 
is  the  genus,  and  Mastodon  and  Mammoth 
are  species.  The  difi^rence  between  the 
Mastodon  and  the  Mammoth  is  in  the  teeth. 
The  grinders  of  the  Mastodon  have  eleva- 
tions or  points-^those  of  the  Mammoth  are 
flat  or  smooth.  Two  large  teeth  of  the  Mas- 
todon have  been  recently  found  in  the  side 
of  a  hill  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  stream 
near  Washington  in  Western  Pennsyhania. 
An  enormous  animal  (Sivatherium)  has  re- 
cently been  found  ia  India  in  concretionary 
Diluvium,  longer  than  the  Rhinoceros. 

Finally,  the  science  of  Geology,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
natural  sciences.  It  contributes  incalcula- 
bly to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  to  the  power, 
wealth  and  civilization  of  man.  Themetak 
and  all  mineral  substances  which  are  now 
used  in  the  Arts,  can  now  be  detected  hj 
the  light  of  this  science,  and  are  not  lefl  to 
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chance  for  discovery.  Hence,  the  Govern- 
ment of  every  civilized  country,  has  been 
employing  Geologists  to  explore  its  territory, 
and  their  discoveries  have  added,  and  will 
for  ages  continue  to  add,  incalculably  to  pow- 
er and  wealth  of  the  State,  by  additional  dis* 
coveriea  of  hitherto  unknown  mineral  sob- 
stances.  Mo5<t  of  the  States  of  our  Union 
have  employed  Geologists  for  this  purpose, 
and  have  been  in  every  instance  amply 
repaid. 

S*  A.  Lt* 

WaMngton,  Pa. 

NoTK.  Our  object  is  this  article  baa  been  to  give  a  pop- 
ular account  of  the  **  Wonders  of  GKo\oKy"  and  for  this 
parpoee,  we  bave  freely  ueed  all  tbe  uiuteriaU  that  caiue 
is  oar  way. 


DATS  THAT  ABE  NO  MORE. 

LINES  FOUND  Uf  A  JOURNAL. 

Wboee  was  the  band  that  wrote  them  lineiiT 
I  know  them  not :  they  are  to  me 
A  manrel  and  a  mystery  : 

For  all  my  present  life  combines 

With  change  and  alien  thoughts  to  botd 
There  written  memories  not  a  part 
Of  this  my  sober,  tranquil  heart, 

Whose  pulses  beat  so  measured,  cold! 

The  glories  of  that  other  liie 
Gone  from  me  surely  were  most  bright, 
And  rosy  cheeks,  flushed  with  delight 

Were  better  than  tbis  sombre  strife 

Which  cheats  the  spirit  while  it  brings 
World-fortune ;  and  uproots  the  ties 
Of  natuni,  who,  with  all  her  dyes 

Flics  from  the  heart  on  darting  wings. 

I  write  these  lines  to  place  the  change 
Before  my  heart  in  livelier  hues ; 
For  toil  and  work  and  strife  confuse, 

And  render  alien,  cold  and  strange, 

That  boyiah  world ;  so  that  I  know 

Not  if  I  wandered  there,  or  all 

Is  not  a  dream  fiintastical. 
Snob  as  tbe  mirage  dratva  below. 
Mat  8,  1851. 


The  afternoon  is  dull  and  warm. 
My  heart  is  sick,  my  spirit  &int. 
And  with  these  boyish  leaves  which  point 

A  mind  which  knew  no  thought  of  barm 

To  aui^l  on  eartb^I  strive  to  bring 
Again  that  woedrous  dream,  and  ehetr 
My  spirit  cold,  though  not  with  fear. 

In  dreaming  of  that  bygone  spring! 


I  do  not  wish  to  affect  a  phase 

Of  character,  which  is  not  true : 

But  spite  of  all  I  think  and  do, 
I  linger  out  regardless  days. 

I  wish  for  freedom,  nir  and  love. 
Passionate,  meet  to  siir  the  heart ; 
All  round  me  is  made  up  of  art 

It  seems^l  cannot  freely  move! 

Perhsps  this  feeling  ie  a  fete 

Which  all  must  undergo  on  earth. 

But  would  my  heart  felt  not  tbis  dearth ! 

From  melancholy,  thought*s  own  mate! 

*TiH  well :  however  it  may  be ; 
perchance  tliese  are  the  waves  of  life 
That  come  to  all — through  gloom  and  strife; 

March  on,  O  soldier  brave,  and  freel 

JUKK  20,  1851. 
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SEQUEL  TO  "THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  GASTON  FHOSBUS." 

(  Concluded.) 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

b'asthon  arrives  in  the  nick  or  time. 

Along  the  rear  of  the  Bishop's  palace,  at 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  extended  a  wooden  portico  with  a 
tall  balustrade  of  carved  oak  representing 
lyres,  fasces,  bundles  of  arrows  and  frightful 
heads  of  devils  who  grinned  perpetually,  as 
if  this  cynical  smile  was  the  only  means  of 
discharging  the  gall  of  their  hearts. 

A  long  row  of  elms  threw  over  the  whole 
a  raying  shadow. 

On  this  porch  and  next  to  a  demon  more 
hideous  than  his  brethren,  stood  Alice  de 
Roye  on  the  evening  the  events  of  which 
we  have  just  related. 

We  were  wrong  in  saying  that  she  stood, 
for  she  leaned  upon  the  tall  balustrade,  thus 
displaying  the  undulating  lines  of  her  slen* 
der  figure  in  all  their  girlish  beauty. 

She  had  remained  thus  for  some  time,  gaz- 
ing at  the  stars  which  struggled  to  preserve 
their  light  before  the  wild  splendor  of  the 
moon,  and  deeply  immersed  in  thought,  when 
a  flash  of  light  from  the  garden  beneath  at- 
tracted her  attention. 

She  leaned  over  and  saw  Evan  who  had 
come  with  that  strange  infatuation  of  lovers 
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to  gaze  on  the  windows  of  the  apartmeot 
which  he  had  discovered  to  be  Alice's. 

The  Knight  came  beneath  the  portico  and 
whibpered,  "Alice." 

'*  £van/{  uttered  in  the  same  tone  told  the 
Knight  that  he  had  been  recognized. 

'*  How  can  I  reach  you,  dear  Alice  ?" 

*<  I  dont  think  it  is  possible,  Evan,"  said 
Alice  shaking  her  head,  '*  we  must  speak  to 
each  other  as  we  are." 

**  At  this  distance  ?" 

•*  Yes,  Evan." 

*•  Wait." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

<'  In  one  moment  I  will  be  on  that  seat  at 
your  side." 
'* Up  here!" 
"  Yes,  by  this  tree." 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Evan 
threw  off  the  cloak  which  he  had  put  on  for 
concealment,  and  agile  as  a  wild  cat,  began 
to  climb  the  jagged  trunk  of  one  of  the  elms 
which  shaded  the  portico. 

It  is  well  known  that  lovers  are  a  class  es- 
pecially favored  by  that  omnipotent  God- 
dess whom  the  ancients  painted  blindfold 
and  seated  on  her  ever  turning  wheel. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Evan  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  on  his  mistress  above,  and  not  on 
the  earth  below,  traversed  the  most  slender 
boughs  without  slipping,  and  with  one  vigo- 
rous bound  reached  the  portico  where  Alice 
awaited  him,  trembling  with  love,  fear  and 
timidity. 

It  is  a  picture  for  an  artist.  « 

Alice  is  seated  under  the  spreading  boughs 
through  which  the  moonlight  pierces  as  if 
Diana  from  the  heights  of  heaven  looked  cu- 
riously down. 

Evan  sits  at  her  feet,  his  head  resting  up- 
on her  knees,  and  thus  they  converse : 

**  Alice,  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-bye." 
•'What  Evan  I" 

**  I  leave  Tours  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day." 

•'  Leave  Tours !" 

*'  I  have  come  here  in  spite  of  myself  to 
make  myself  miserable  for  the  last  time.  I 
shall  never  see  you  again." 

The  young  woman  said  nothing*  but  her 
cheeks  which  had  filled  with  blood  at  Evan's 


first  words  became  suddenly  pale,  tod  tbis 
pallor  did  not  change  or  disappear. 

**  You  do  not  reply.  Alice." 

Alice  lowered  her  head  and  large  tean 
rolled  down  from  her  eyes. 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?"  said  Evan.  "  Does 
my  departiue  give  you  pain.  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Oh  sweet  word  !  How  happy  one  \s  to 
be  loved  by  so  pure  a  heart.  Oh  D'Artboo! 
D'Arthon  you  are  very  unfortunate." 

"  What  do  you  say  Evan,  D'Arthon  ?" 

"  Yes,  do  you  know  him,  he  whom  jou 
met  in  Auvergne  ?" 

"  Your  friend  ?" 

"One  of  my  dearest.  Well,  D'Arthon 
denies  the  existence  of  true  love,  be  sooffii 
at  a  woman's  constancj',  he  says  that  all  are 
false." 

"What  has  made  him  so  distrustful  ETanr" 
asked  Alice  without  disdain  or  anger. 

"He  has  never  told  me." 

"  Some  woman  has  deceived  him." 

"  Oh  a  woman's  treachery  could  never 
have  affected  his  heart  so  deeply  —it  is  of 
bronze." 

"  She  made  it  so  " 

"  Oh,  I  begin  to  think  it  is  the  truth.  Sodi 
a  fate  would  kill  me  or  make  me  a  monster." 

Alice  held  down  her  head. 

"  You  weep !"  said  Evan. 

"  I  shall  betray  your  love." 

"  Alice  I"  Evan's  eyes  flashed. 

"  Hugh  de  Guisay,"  said  Alice  in  a  bro- 
ken voice. 

"Oh  heaven!"  cried  Evan,  striking  his 
forehead,  "speak  not  to  me  of  that  maa! 
Must  his  abhorred  image  ever  come  like  t 
spectre  to  chill  my  blood*  Alice,  I  will  kill 
that  man!" 

Then  feeling  from  his  knowledge  of  her 
character  that  Alice  would  never  marry  him 
if  his  hands  were  steeped  in  the  blood  of 
her  betrothed,  he  continued  in  a  bitter  tone, 

"  Poverty,  cursed  poverty  !  with  not  a 
castle  to  carry  my  wife  to  in  defiance  of  the 
world !  Ah  besotted  fool,  not  to  accept  the 
offers  of  the  Count  D'Armagnac  who  pre- 
sented to  my  eyes  so  glorious  a  future. 

"  Now  I  might  have  been  Count  of  Foix, 
and  Hugh  de  Guisay  would  never  have 
dared  to  prosecute  his  charms,  he  would  hare 
broken  his  engagements,  for  he  ia  a  coward. 
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And  this  is  the  consequence  of  honesty !  for 
this  I  chose  the  spurs  of  a  Knight  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  coronet  of  an  earl  unjustly  ob- 
tained. Hone&ty !  honesty  !  cursed  hones- 
ty!" 

"He  could  not  break  his  engagement 
Evan ;  he  has  sworn  to  my  father— when 
he  was  on  his  death  bed—- to  marry  me  at 
'  eighteen.  I  was  seventeen  a  month  ago,  and 
rather  than  dieobey  my  father's  last  wishes, 
I  will  all  my  life  be  miserable." 

"  And  you  will  be  miserable  Alice  !  you 
will  lead  the  life  of  the  damned  who  have 
worked  their  own  misery  !" 

"Evan,  you  are  cruel !"  said  Alice,  sob- 
bing: 

The  Knight  felt  his  rage  disappear  before 
these  faltering  words.  He  looked  at  Alice 
in  silence  for  an  instant,  two  large  tears 
rolled  down  his  lace,  and  imprinting  a  last 
kias  upon  her  lips,  he  climbed  over  the  ba- 
lustrade and  dropped  to  the  ground. 

Just  as  he  entered  the  shade  he  turned 
round.  Alice  was  watching  him  with  clapped 
bands  and  eyes  unnaturally  fixed. 

Evan  went  out  at  the  little  gate  at  which 
he  had  entered,  and  slowly  took  his  way 
back  to  the  inn. 

He  had  gone  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
with  his  head  bent  down,  his  face  half  con- 
cealed in  his  cloak,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  va- 
cancy, when  just  as  he  passed  an  old  house 
half  in  ruins,  three  men  rushed  out  and  at- 
tacked him. 

These  men  were  evidently  ruffians. 

Evan  threw  off  his  cloak,  wrapped  it  round 
bis  left  arm  and  drew  his  sword. 

This  combat  was  almost  pleasing,  as  tear- 
ing the  flesh  is  resorted  to  by  unfortunates 
to  divert  the  agony  of  their  minds. 

Evan  received  in  his  cloak  two  of  the 
three  passes  made  at  him  with  poniards. 
He  turned  aside  the  third  with  his  sword 
and  wounded  his  enemy  in  the  breast,  but 
while  he  was  engaged  with  this  one  the  two 
others  closed  with  him,  wrenched  the  wea- 
pon from  his  hand  and  bore  him  to  the 
ground. 

**  Die  !  die !"  they  exclaimed. 

"Off!"  said  Evan,  "I  have  no  money 
dngs!" 

The  ruffian  was  feeling  if  he  had  a  coat 


of  mail.     Evan  writhed  like  a  tiger  caught 
in  a  net. 

"I  have  no  money  I  say,  what  do  you 
want?" 

**  Your  life,"  replied  the  ruffian  aiming  a 
blow  at  his  shoulder,  or  rather  his  heart. 

Evan  by  a  violent  wrench  of  his  body 
evaded  the  stroke  which  would  have  been 
bis  death  and  the  dagger  point  was  blunted 
against  the  pavement. 

At  the  same  instant  Evan  felt  his  legs  re- 
leased, then  the  one  who  knelt  upon  his 
breast  bowed  his  head  to  the  very  ground 
beneath  a  stroke  on  the  head  and  Evan  rose 
up. 

He  saw  D*Arthon  sword  in  hand ;  the 
Knight  was  calm,  but  the  point  of  his  wea- 
pon was  bloody,  for  it  had  just  nailed  a  man 
to  the  ground. 

Two  of  the  ruffians  took  to  their  heels  and 
disappeared  in  the  ruins  before  they  could 
be  followed.  The  third  lay  on  the  ground 
praying. 

*'  Who  are  you  ?"  said  D'Arthon. 

**  Bonaventure,  Bonaventure  !  my  Lord, 
bring  me  a  priest  for  the  love  of  heaven  !• ' 

*<  Why  did  you  attack  this  gentleman  ? 

**  A  priest,  a  priest,  for  the  love  of  Christ !" 

D'Arthon  folded  his  arms. 

**  You  shall  not  have  a  priest  until  you 
speak  and  tell  me  what  I  ask,"  he  said. 

<<OhGod,  I  am  dying!" 

'*  Who  engaged  you  ;  foryou  are  a  bravo." 

"  Yes  1  yes !  oh  a  priest — a — " 

*'Who  pays  you?" 

"  The  Duke—" 

A  gurgling  was  heard.  The  bravo  was 
dead.     D'Arthon  turned  round. 

**  And  now  Evan  are  you  hurt  ?"  said  he. 

*<No;  my  God!  how  did  you  come  so 
opportunely  ?" 

**  Ah  I  have  been  near  for  some  time." 

*<  Ah  I  am  weak ,  and  these  men  have 
bruised  me." 

**  Come  then,  we  will  go  and  get  a  doc- 
tor." 

** Pshaw!    In  a   day   I    shall    be  well. 

Look  I" 

And  Evan  set  off  walking,  after  picking 
up  his  sword,  followed  byD'Arthon  pale  and 
gloomy. 

They  arrived  at  the  hostelry  without  hav- 
ing exchanged  a  single  word. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


HOir  WITH  THE  HXLP  OP   A  FLORIN,   d'aRTUON  DI- 
CIDED  A  MATTER  OF  IMPORTANCI. 

The  Duke  of  Berri  had  not  deceived  Sir 
Eapaing  when  he  assured  htm  that  his  suit 
was  already  gained  ;  for  from  the  moment 
that  the  uncle  of  the  King  and  one  of  the 
greatest  nobles  of  the  Kingdom  appeared  in 
the  council  as  the  advocate  of  the  Viscount 
de  ChauteauboU)  or  speaking  more  properly, 
to  the  councillors,  every  difficulty  disap- 
peared. 

On  the  very  next  day  Sir  Espaing  was  no- 
tified that  the  council  only  awaited  his  ap- 
pearance to  decide  in  his  favor. 

Sir  Espaing  went  and  spoke  exactly  ten 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  he  sat  down 
and  the  cause  was  decided  immediately  in 
his  favor.  On  the  same  evening  a  decree  of 
the  King  acknowledged  the  Viscount's  claim 
on  Foix  and  five  minutes  after  this  paper 
was  brought  to  Sir  Espaing's  lodgings  by  a 
lackey  of  the  Duke's,  he  went  away  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  three  bags  attached 
to  his  girdle. 

It  was  the  sop  of  Cerberus. 

This  all  powerful  paper  obtained,  the 
Knight  signified  to  his  companions  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  reason  for  their  stay  at 
Tours. 

Accordingly  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, Sir  Espaing,  Sir  Roger  and  Evan  had 
girded  on  their  swords,  strapped  their  vali- 
ses tight  to  the  saddle  and  taken  their  stirrup 
cup. 

They  waited  for  D'Arthon. 

Ten,  twenty,  thirty  minutes  passed,  no 
D'Arthon. 

Evan  went  and  opened  the  door  of  his 
room. 

The  chevalier  was  seated  at  a  table  with 
a  pitcher  of  wine  before  him,  and  balancing 
on  the  tip  of  his  finger  a  florin  piece. 

His  eyes  had  the  look  of  a  man  who  ru- 
minates deeply. 

'*Ho  there  D'Arthon,  they  are  waiting 
for  you  below,  come  my  friend  !"  said  Evan. 

<*  Messire  Espaing  and  Messire  Roger  ?" 

*'  Yes,  they  set  out  to-day.  You  know  it. 
What  are  you  doing?" 

<*  Thinking,"   said  D'Arthon  laconically. 

Evan  looked  at  him   more    attentively. 


D'Arthon  saw  it.     He  smiled. 

''  I  am  not  drunk,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  come." 

"  Wait  an  instant,  what  do  yoa  think  of 
chance  ?" 

"  I  dont  understand." 

**  Chance,  ray  dear  chevalier.  Throwiflj; 
dice  for  instance  to  decide  whether  you 
shall  take  poison  or  plunge  a  poniard  inlo 
your  breast." 

•*  Decidedly  D'Arthon.  I  begin  to  think 
that  Master  Jacques'  wine  has  been  too 
strong  for  you," 

**  Bah,  did  you  ever  see  me  drunk  ?" 

''I  confess  I  never  did,  you're  a  »tout 
drinker.  But  come,  come,  they  are  waiting 
for  you,  dear  D'Arthon." 

"  But  your  opinion  of  the  chance  system, 
you  have  not  told  me."  D'Arthon  pointed 
to  the  florin. 

"  I  think  it  fit  to  decide  whether  Veoas 
had  red  or  black  hair  and  that  is  all." 

*'  Ho,  ho,  I  am  of  a  diflerent  opinion." 

''  Well  dear  friend,  come  let  us  go." 

"I  think  differently,"  continued  D'Ar- 
thon, *'  and  as  I  wish  to  state  my  ideas  on 
this  subject,  go  and  tell  Sir  Espaing  and  his 
companion  that  I  beg  them  to  come  and  see 
me  in  my  room." 

•*  Are  you  jesting  ?" 

"  Ah  Evan  I  have  lost  the  faculty  of  jes- 
ting. I  thought  you  had  perceived  it.  Come, 
do  as  I  ask  ? 

"  Desire  Messire  Espaing  and  Sir  Soger 
to  come  and  see  you." 

**  Does  it  give  you  trouble  ?  I  will  then 
go  myself." 

"  Not  at  all.    Wait." 

And  Evan  went  out  and  in  a  moment  re- 
turned with  the  two  Knights. 

"What's  this  Evan  tells  us  chevalier? 
said  Espaing.  ^ 

"The  truth  Messieurs,  I  wish  to  speak  with 
you." 

"On  chance, dice  ?" 

"  No,  not  precisely,  'tis  a  florin  at  pres- 
ent." 

The  Knights  looked  at  each  other  as  Evan 
had  looked  at  D'Arthon  on  entering  the 
room. 

"  Speak  chevalier,"  they  said. 

D'Arthon  arose. 

"Gentlemen,"    he  said,   "has  it  never 
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struck  you  that  a  bad  trnderstanding  existed 
between  myself  and  Messire  de  Chateau- 
bon  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Espaing,  **  I  have  observed 
it.    Tis  a  favorable  sign." 

"And  I  also/'  said  Sir  Roger,  "'tis  a 
pity." 

"  VVell  gentlemen,"  continued  D*Arthon, 
"I  shall  not  return  to  Orthez  or  even  to 
Bearne,  it  is  disagreeable  to  live  at  the  court 
of  an  enemy." 

"  Not  return  ?"  said  Ev^n,  "  dear  D'Ar- 
thon,  you  are  jesting." 

D'Arthon  smiled  with  affection.  It  was 
the  third  since  their  acquaintance. 

"Yes,  I  repeat  it,"  he  said,  "I  shall 
hereafter  live  at  Paris,  Tours,  Strasbourg,  or 
Rome.     Which  shall  it  be  ?" 

"Chevalier,"  said  Espaing,  "you  have 
then  made  up  your  mind,  you  will  not  re- 
turn ?" 

"Parbleu"  said  D'Arthon. 

"And  where  will  vou  live  ?" 

"I  have  just  said  that  this  was  a  matter 
of  some  doubt.     I  incline  towards  Paris." 

"How  will  you  live  ?"  said  Evan,  **  come 
D'Artbon,  give  up  this  idea.  My  cousin  of 
Chateaubon  will  love  you  for  my  sake." 

The  Knight  smiled  ironically. 

"  Evan,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  Bearnese 
and  you  are  intelligent  as  all  of  them  are. 
But  Messire  your  cousin  is  an  Arab,  a  Jew  ; 
that  is  to  say.  he  is  the  most  subtil  man  in 
the  world.  He  is  too  deep  for  you  or  any 
man  of  twenty  under  heaven.  We  are  ene- 
mies, we  will  remain  so." 

Alas!  it  is  true,"  said  Evan. 

"  Well  gentlemen,"  continued  D'Arthon, 
"since  you  have  come,  I  have  decided 
one  point.  I  shall  live  at  Paris.  Now  for 
the  other." 

"What  other?"  asked  Espaing. 

"  Which  I  shall  serve,  King  Charles  or 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy." 

"  King  Charles  of  course"  said  Sir  Roger. 

"  No,  the  Duke  Philip/'  said  Sir  Espaing. 

"Serve  no  one,"  said  Evan,  "  come  back 
vith  us  to  Bearne.    I  cannot  give  you  up." 

"Many  thanks  dear  Chevalier,"  said 
D'Arthon,  "  but  'tis  impossible.  I  must 
verve  some  one,  not  from  the  res  angtuia  as 
Horace  sayny  but  because  I  need  something 
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to  occupy  my  thoughts  and  my  time.  If  I 
lived  en  grand  seigneur,  I  would  sleep  all 
day,  walk  all  night,  and  drink  always." 

"  Well  then,  let  it  be  Philip  the  Hardy," 
»aid  Sir  Espaing  **  he  will  give  you  work." 

"Ah  Sir  Espaing,  I  do  not  agree  with 
you,"  said  Sir  Roger,  "the  king!  the  king, 
by  all  means." 

"  See  now  gentlemen,  I  am  a  prophet  and 
I  am  as  wise  as  King  Solomon.  I  foresaw 
this  difficulty  and  I  provided  for  it." 

"  Oh  I  see  now  !"  said  Sir  Roger  laughing. 

"  Yes,  the  coin  decides  the  affair.  Come 
I  always  had  a  predilection  for  chance  since 
I  heard  of  a  judge  in  my  country  throwing 
dice  to  determine  a  great  cause  which  had 
been  in  the  court  for  twenty  years.  'Tis 
simple,  all  great  things  are  simple." 

"  Come  then,"  said  Espaing,  who  never 
attempted  to  controvert  a  decision  once 
made,  of  whatever  nature,  "  toss  up." 

"  D'Arthon  took  the  florin  and  balanced 
it  on  the  point  of  his  forefinger  and  the  bend 
of  his  thumb. 

"Ho,"  said  Sir  Espaing,  "what's  the 
King  and  what's  the  Duke." 

"  I  arranged"  that,"  replied  D'Arthon, 
"  you  see  here  a  sheep  or  lamb  and  a  crown- 
ed head.  Well  the  first  is  King  Charles,  the 
latter  Duke  Philip." 

"  The  King  a  sheep,  and  Philip  crowned!" 
said  Roger. 

"  A  sheep  or  a  lamb  as  I  said  chevalier, 
and  as  the  Duke  is  a  sort  of  regent,  the  ar- 
rangement is  quite  proper." 

And  saying,  "  If  the  head  falls  up  I  serve 
the  Duke,  if  under  the  King,"  D'Arthon 
tossed  up  the  florin. 

The  bright  coin  turned  a  dozen  times  in 
the  air  and  fell  with  the  prowned  head  up." 

"  The  Duke,"  said  D'Arthon.  "  I  must 
go  at  once  and  present  myself." 

"  Farewell,  then  chevalier,"  said  the  two 
Knights.  And  without  further  delay  they 
went  towards  their  horses.  Evan  remained 
behind. 

"D'Arthon,"  said  be,  "is  this  which  I 
have  witnessed,  some  jesting  mummery  ? 
Can  it  be  that  you  thus  break  all  ties  with 
us  in  Bearne  ?" 

A  shadow  crossed  D'Arthon's  brow  and 
he  drew  back  shuddering. 
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"  Yes  Evan/*  he  said,  "  I  leave  my  friends 
of  Bearne." 

"  And  me?"  said  Evan  with  tears  in  his 
eyi»«. 

D'Arthon  pressed  bis  hand  and  said : 

"  Alas  you  (oo  !" 

"  You  have  just  saved  my  life~has  it  not 
endeared  me  to  you  ?" 

*'Ofa,  that  was  nothing,  God  is  my  wit- 
ness!" cried  D'Arthon,  unable  to  control 
himself,  "embrace  meEvaa!  embrace  me 
and  go !" 

Evan  fell  into  iiis  arms.  D'Arthon  shud- 
dered and  repulsed  him. 

*'  What !  D'Arthon  {  you  tremble— you  !" 

^*I  have  a  chill !"  he  muttered,  and  pres- 
sing the  young  man  in  his  arms  added,  "  we 
meet  again!" 

Thus  they  parted. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  three  Knights 
followed  by  their  attendants  were  on  the 
way  to  Bearne,  by  the  city  of  Poictiers. 

Evan  with  his  hands  hanging  down, 
thought  of  D'Arthon  and  Alice.  Sir  Roger 
was  reading  a  little  note  on  parchment,  with 
deep  sight — Sir  Eapaing  was  fixiag  the 
King's  decree  in  such  a  manner  m  to  pre- 
vent the  se^]  from  being  broken. 

Such  were  the  events  which  attended  the 
redemption  of  the  Kingdom  of  Foix. 


THE  LADYB  ANNABEL. 

BT   QEO.    E.    SENSENET. 

A  dirge  and  a  koell !  I  lemember  weU 

That  fair  picture  in  the  ball. 
With  the  wondrous  grace  as  it  would  tell 
The  peerleee  beauty  of  Annabel, 

The  hope  and  the  pride  of  alL 

Of  the  baron  young  it  hath  been  sung 

That  he  never  was  aeeiy  u*  smile. 
From  the  eve  the  bell  in  the  tower  rung, 
And  the  vassals,  with  heads  in  sorniw  hung, 
Strode  down  the  abbey  aisle. 

Of  the  baron  bold  it  hath  been  told 
That  he  lingered  a  year  and  a  day, 

Whea  the  abbot  his  pioos  inassaa  doi'd, 

And  Annabel,  all  pale  and  cold, 
In  the  dim  old  chancel  lay. 

For  many  a  day  the  cMtle  gray 
Stood  up  in  its  feudal  might : 
•r  many  a  day  it  seemed  to  say, 


The  glorias  of  old  have  pasaed  away ; 
The  lad^e  and  mailed  knight* 

The  dappled  fawn  that  fied  on  the  lawn, 

The  nntlemd  sug  in  the  glen. 
Have  vaniahed  like  golden  mi^is  of  dawn. 
And  the  huutem  all  clad  in  green  are  guae; 

The  »pnrts  and  tlie  aturdy  men. 

Ah !  pleanant  (o  see  was  (he  greenwood  tree, 

And  the  tilt  beneath  the  aky ; 
But  all  things  pleasant  have  ceased  to  be. 
The  lance  U  shivered  and  on  the  lea 

The  waving  grass  grows  high. 

A  dirge  and  a  knefl !  I  remember  well 

That  fair  pi^ure  in  ilie  httll : 
Rut  hushed  are  the  voices  that  lt»ved  toteU 
Of  the  gay  and  the  licautiful  Annabel, 

And  silence  is  over  all. 


OONSALYO  OF  CORDOVA;  OR  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 

[Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Juan  Lopct  6t 
Penal  ye.    By  A.  Roane.] 

BOOK  SIXTH. 

Religion,  how  great  is  thj  power !  For 
how  many  virtues  are  men  indebted  to  tbee! 
Happy  is  that  mortal  who  penetrated  wilh 
thy  sublime  truths  finds  in  thy  bosom  a  per- 
petual asylum  against  vice  ;  a  refuge  against 
adversity.  While  fickle  fortune  smiles  on 
his  innocent  desires,  while  the  current  of  bis 
life  flows  smoothly,  thou  augmentest  its 
beauty  and  addest  a  new  charm  to  the  bene- 
fits he  confers  upon  his  fellow  creatures  bj 
exalting  the  joy  of  a  virtuous  action.  Tbe 
severity  itself  is  a  benefit,  since  by  taking 
from  happiness  only  what  would  corrupt  it, 
thou  forbiddest  us  to  love  the  things  upon 
which  we  ought  not  to  place  our  affections. 
But  if  misfortune  oppresses  a  soul  obedient 
to  thy  sacred  laws,  it  is  then  that  thou  art 
its  firmest  support.  Without  encouraging 
insensibility,  which  nature  makes  impossi- 
ble, thou  teachest  us  to  bear  the  evil  whicb 
afflicts  us,  and  thou  dwellesC  in  anguished 
hearts,  to  calm  their  lost  agony  by  present- 
ing the  hope  of  the  world  to  come. 

The  noble  and  pious  Isabel  found  in  her 
reli^on,  strength  to  sustain  her  in  her  mi5- 
fortunes.  Filled  with  grief,  for  tbe  loss  of 
her  Bon-iu'-law,  for  the  despair  of  her  daogb- 
ter,  for  the  ill-suctesa  of  her  arms,  the  took 
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refuge  in  tlie  bosora  of  her  God,  ami  God 
inspired  her  to  think  only  of  her  people. 
The  unhappy  mother  Confided  to  Seraphina 
aad  Leocadia,  the  wi.low  of  Alfonso  and 
caused  them  to  be  conducted  to  Jaen. 
Freed  from  this  Care,  she  ceased  to  weep  ; 
and  addressed  the  following  words  to  her 
husband  and  the  principal  chiefs  assembled 
around  her. 

"  Companions  in  other  times  of  my  glory, 
but  now  of  my  misfortunes,  you  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  so  many  triumphs,  whom 
fortune  has  betrayed  but  once,  you  already 
perceive  the  sad  effects  of  the  unexpected 
attack  of  the  infidels.  Thousands  of  Span- 
iardsj  have  perished  by  their  hands ;  our 
magazines  are  consumed,  our  encampment 
burned,  the  enemy  elated  by  success  repose 
la  tenta  in  front  of  our  ramparts  and  we 
keep  watch  sword-in-band,  over  the  ensan- 
guined ashes  of  a  destroyed  camp.  It  now 
becomes  necessary  to  choose,  valiant  Span- 
iards, either  a  dishonorable  peace,  which 
will  cover  the  Christian  name  with  shame, 
or  a  heroic  constancy  which  will  restore  us 
our  honor.  And  what  is  the  occasion.  Just 
Heaven!  to  think  even  of  a  disgraceful 
peace,  when  an  overflowing  treasury  relieves 
me  of  the  pain  of  new  taxation  ,  when  my 
marriage  with  Ferdinand  has  doubled  my 
power  and  the  number  of  my  troops,  when 
discord  leads  the  Moors  to  their  own  ruin. 
A  cruel  and  coward  King  totters  upon  the 
tbrone  he  has  usurped — the  Abencerrages 
bave  abandoned  the  perfidious  and  ferocious 
tyrant.  France  is  my  ally — Africa  trembles 
^  my  name — my  fleet  infests  their  seas — 
Gonsalvo  at  last  is  about  to  return.  What 
occasion  more  favorable  has  ever  oflered  to 
liberate  Spain  and  avenge  eight  centuries  of 
wrongs.  Friends,  I  desire  more  than  you, 
the  quietude  of  peace.  I  know  that  the 
greatest  bleseing  bestowed  by  a  good  Sov- 
reiga  is  the  repose  of  the  nation  ;  I  desire 
to  secure  it,  for  my  descendants.  They  may 
ha?e  more  than  I,  the  talents  and  great  vir- 
tues which  secure  the  prosperity  (^  States, 
but  perhaps  they  may  not  have  the  worthy 
beroes,  whom  I  possess  lo  conquer  for  them. 
I  know  the  extent  of  our  lossj  I  see  all  the 
misfortunes  which  affiict  us.  It  is,  but  a 
^hort  time,  since  the  Mussulmans  had  yet 
more  need  of  pity.    Desperation  has  saved 


them.  The  sight  of  their  camp  had  dispiri- 
ted our  army  ;  a  grand  enterprize  will  dis- 
pirit them  now.  They  have  formed  a  camp — 
I  desire  to  build  a  city,  whose  walls  shall 
brave  the  walls  of  Granada  and  announce 
that  this  land  is  henceforth  our  country." 
She  spoke  and  the  chiefs  astonished,  re- 
mained silent.  Ferdinand  himself  dared 
not  applaud  her  bold  designs.  Isabel  with 
the  eloquence  of  courage  and  wisdom,  ex- 
plained and  developed  her  plans.  The  in- 
exhaustible quarries — the  thick  groves  which 
surrounded  Granada,  the  rivers  which  wind 
through  the  vallies  would  furnish  abundant- 
ly the  materials  for  constructing  a  city.  A 
hundred  thousand  arms  employed  in  la-- 
bor,  guarded  by  twenty  thousand  warriors, 
come  take  possession  of  the  site  destined 
for  this  city  and  under  the  shelter  of  towers 
could  build  the  habitations  of  the  citizens. 
Masters  of  the  roads  of  Andalusia,  they 
could  easily  possess  themselves  of  those  of 
Granada  and  the  Moors,  if  defeated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  strongly  fortified  city  in- 
habited by  veteran  soldiers,  would  lose  all 
hope  of  throwing  oflT  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
querors. 

Ferdinand,  Lara  and  the  chiefs  yielded  to 
these  reasons,  and  in  honor  of  Isabel  desired 
to  name  the  city  after  the  august  queen. 

"  This  homage  would  be  dear  to  me,"  she 
modestly  replied,  '*  but  I  do  not  merit  the 
honor.  We  all  fight  for  the  faith,  to  extend 
its  empire  these  walls  are  about  to  be  raised.- 
Let  us  name  the  city  Santa  Fe  and  this  name 
will  secure  rts  duration." 

All  were  now  anxious  to  comply  with  the 
desires  of  Isabel.  The  queen  selected  the 
site  and  in  her  presence  the  foundations  of 
the  walls  were  laid.  Couriers  were  des- 
patched to  Castile,  Valencia  and  throughout 
Andalusia  to  order  the  collection  of  provi- 
sions, Holdiers  and  laborers.  The  king  of 
Aragon  securely  entrenched,  feared  no  new 
attack ;  the  army  set  about  the  work,  amd 
Lara  was  inwardly  rejoiced,  as  this  enter- 
prize would  give  time  for  the  return  of  Gon- 
salvo. 

Gonsalvo  had  begon  to  recover  bis  health 
and  strength.  The  beauty  of  youth  had  re- 
turned to  his  countenance,  and  the  paleness* 
which  remained,  became  a  new  charm  hi  the 
eyes  of  her,   who  was  not  ignorant  of  its 
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cause.  Zulema,  who  was  ever  at  his  side, 
often  asked  him  of  bis  birth,  his  country  and 
his  exploits.  The  hero  lowered  his  eyes  and 
made  no  reply.  The  Princess  would  not  in- 
sist, but  his  silence  and  the  unsatisfactory 
information  derived  from  Pedro,  disturbed 
her  happiness.  Many  days  flew  by  and 
rach  morning  the  amiable  Zulema  conducted 
Gonsalvo,  supported  on  her  arm,  to  the  shade 
of  an  orange  grove.  There  seated  on  the 
bank  of  a  crystal  rivulet,  they  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  being  together,  improved  those 
sweet  moments  so  precious  to  lovers,  where 
nothing  is  unimportant,  where  contradic- 
tions  ever  are  understood,  where  there  is  an 
affectation  of  speaking  of  indifferent  subjects 
without  touching  upon  the  only  one  whi^b  is 
interesting.  The  beauty  of  the  site,* the 
calmness  of  the  air,  the  perfume  of  the  flow- 
ers, falling  in  festoons  upon  their  heads,  the 
murmur  of  the  rapid  waters  which  flowed 
by  their  feet  over  sands  of  gold,  the  buzzing 
of  bees,  ail  augmented  the  sweet  languor 
which  possessed  them.  A  profound  silence, 
often  cut  short  a  conversation  which  had 
been  but  just  begun.  Their  eyes  often  met 
and  then  immediately  turned  aside.  At 
times,  a  tear,  a  sigh  from  Zulema,  encour- 
aged Gonsalvo  to  ask  some  question  which 
remained  without  answer  and  Gonsalvo 
dared  not  complain  but  with  sighs.  On  such 
occasions  Zulema  fearful  of  an  avowal  of 
love,  which  she  always  expected,  would  take 
her  lute  and  sing  to  the  hero  some  mournful 
romance  of  Granada.  Gonsalvo  would  lis- 
ten in  tears  to  the  sad  story.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  Princess  but  spoke  not :  his 
tears  and  his  expression  explained  his  senti- 
ments. Zulema  was  equally  pensive.  The 
hero  seemed  still  to  listen  to  her  song.  Em- 
barrassed and  rejoiced  at  the  emotion  she 
had  occasioned,  she  concealed  with  one  hand 
the  blushes  which  covered  her  cheeks  and 
with  the  other  again  sounded  the  chords  of 
the  lute,  which  augmented  the  tender  mel- 
ancholy and  sweet  intoxication  of  their  feel- 
ings. Nothing  at  such  times  could  equal 
the  charm,  the  attraction,  the  luxury  of  this 
mutual  silence,  which  allowed  to  both  the 
privilege  of  feeling,  of  enjoying  their  senti- 
ments and  of  communicating  without  speak- 
ing them.  In  this  manner  Gronsalvo  and 
Zulema  passed  the  days  in  pleasure  and  hap- 


piness, each  blaming  the  other  for  not  confi- 
ding their  secrets.  Gonsalvo  concealed  tbtt 
he  was  Gonsalvo,  and  Zulema  dared  not  re* 
veal  a  mysteay  not  loss  important.  Each 
feared  to  incur  the  aversion  of  the  other. 
This  fear  was  its  own  punishment,  aod  at 
length  both  resolved  on  the  same  day  to 
avow  all  they  had  concealed. 

*'  Princess,"  said  the  hero,  when  he  found 
himself  alone  with  her,  *' doubtless  I  vlll 
this  day  lose  the  sweet  friendship  which 
your  heart  has  thought  proper  to  bestow 
upon  me ;  but  I  would  rather  lose  your  fa- 
vor than  deceive  you.  Know  that  I  have  a 
thousand  times  wished  to  discover  it  to  pu, 
but  my  heart  has  always  failed  me,  and  e? en 
now  I  am  undecided  when  I  think,  that  in  a 
moment  you  will  perhaps  abhor  and  drive 
from  your  presence  him  who  cannot  live 
without  you,  him  who  since  the  first  day  be 
saw  you  has  felt  a  fire  burning  in  his  soul." 

"  Sir,**  answered  Zulema,  fearing  a  dec- 
laration of  love  which  she  was  willing  be 
should  feel  but  which  she  did  not  vish  to 
hear,  *'  honor  and  life  I  owe  you  and  I  be- 
lieve that  to  you,  Granada  will  soon  be  in- 
debted  for  its  liberty.  Such  things  will  as- 
sure you  from  me,  the  gratitude  which  vir- 
tue prescribes  and  which  is  inseparable  from 
it.  My  father  will  soon  arrive  and  will  learn 
that  your  valor  has  saved  his  daughter :  his 
friendship  and  that  of  Almanzor,  will  be  the 
reward  of  this  favor,  and  would  Heaven, 
that  ties  more  tender  might  unite  us  forever. 
This  is  the  desire  most  grateful  to  my 
heart.  But  it  is  already  time  to  declare  the 
secret  of  which  my  father  is  ignorant  and 
which  Almanzor  himself  has  never  known. 
Only  to  you  will  I  entrust  it  and  having  beard 
it,  perhaps  you  will  cease  to  love  roe.'* 

Gonsalvo  witli  pallid  countenance  did  not 
doubt  but  that  the  beautiful  Moorish  girl  bad 
bestowed  her  heart  upon  some  rival,  la 
trembling  and  silence,  he  awaited  the  sen- 
tence and  the  princess  was  about  to  continue 
when  a  slave  came  to  inform  her  that  her 
father,  Muley-Hassan,  had  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  two  warriors.  Zulema  left  Gon- 
salvo to  receive  her  father.  The  old  roan 
embraced  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

'*  At  last  you  are  restored  to  me,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  at  last,  at  last  I  hold  you  in 
my  arms,     i  would  have  died,  Zulema,  if 
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jour  absence  had  been  longer.  I  learned 
from  your  slave,  that  the  impious  Alamar 
had  sent  his  soldiers  1o  seize  you ;  I  went 
out  each  day  in  search  of  you,  with  the  va- 
liant Zeir,  chief  of  the  Abencerrages,  the 
brave  Omar  whom  you  here  see  and  the 
generous  Velid  who  will  soon  arrive.  These 
loyal  friends  the  only  ones  who  remain  to 
us,  have  scoured  our  mountains  and  plains 
in  search  of  you.  They  have  accompanied 
me  to  this  place,  where  I  again  see  my  be- 
loved daughter  and  find  a  consolation  for  all 
my  misfortunes." 

Zulema  embraced  him,  related  the  motive 
of  her  precipitate  flight  and  how  the  minions 
of  Alamar  had  conducted  her  to  a  ship,  that 
an  \frican  Prince  whom  Heaven  had  sent 
to  her  aid  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest,  alone 
against  a  multitude  of  enemies,  had  libera- 
ted her  from  their  control. 

"  Where  is  he,"  asked  Muley,  '<  where  is 
he  who  saved  the  life  of  my  daughter — who 
has  saved  my  own  life  ?'* 

The  princess  was  rejoiced  to  find  such 
tender  sentiments  and  called  Gonsalvo ;  he 
had  scarcely  appeared  when  Muley  threw 
himself  into  his  arras. 

**  My  dear  benefactor,"  said  he,  inundat- 
ing him  with  tears,  <  you  have  returned  me 
my  Zulema.  How  can  I  sufficiently  thank 
you }  Ah !  in  other  times  I  was  a  king  and 
possessed  a  crown ;  I  might  then  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  recompense  you.  But  I 
have  it  no  longer — I  have  lost  it  and  there 
only  remains  to  hao  a  grateful  heart." 

The  hero  kindly  received  his  caresses— -he 
blushed  at  the  praise  which  the  old  man  had 
bestowed  upon  him— replied  respectfully  to 
the  father  of  his  beloved,  and  looking  con- 
fusedly upon  the  young  Abencerrages,  im- 
agined he  beheld  his  rival  in  them.  Omar 
and  Zeir  gazed  at  him  and  the  recital  of 
what  he  had  done,  filled  their  hearts  with  a 
secret  envy.  Seeing  him  by  the  side  of  Zu- 
lema disturbed  them,  but  their  generosity 
could  not  deny  the  just  praise  which  was 
due  him.  The  hero  was  annoyed  by  their 
applause.  Zulema  listened  with  lowered 
eyes,  and  her  blushes  and  embarrassment 
confirmed  both  the  Abencerrages  and  Gon- 
salvo in  what  their  hearts  already  feared. 
While  each  resigned  himself  to  sad  and  mel- 
ancholy thoughts,  the  princess  who  had  seen 


at  a  glance  the  heart  of  the  hero,  conducted 
Muley  and  the  Abencerrages  to  the  palace, 
and  then  sought  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
Gonsalvo  and  terminate  with  one  word  the 
misery  she  saw  he  was  suffering ;  but  Mu- 
ley detained  her,  pressing  her  hand  upon  her 
brenst.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  last  exploits 
of  Almanzor  and  spoke  to  Gonsalvo  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  Granada — of  the 
hopes  he  had  formed  from  his  valor.  Gon- 
salvo, with  eyes  fixed  upon  Zulema  and  the 
Abencerrages,  scarcely  responded  to  his 
questions  and  the  two  Moors  remained  silent. 

Night  had  already  veiled  the  earth,  when 
Zulema,  her  father  and  their  guests,  seated 
upon  Persian  carpets,  near  a  fountain  of  lim- 
pM  water  in  the  centre  of  a  marble  court 
iRk  together  the  last  repast  of  the  day.  At 
that  time  Velid  arrived  from  Malaga  and 
appeared  in  their  midst. 

**  King  of  Granada,"  said  he,  "the  infor- 
mation I  bring  is  important,  since  I  come  to 
announce  an  enemy  more  formidable  than 
Alamar.  Your  daughter  is  saved,  but  your 
country  is  lost.  Gronsalvo  has  returned  from 
Fez  and  is  now  on  our  shores." 

On  hearing  the  name  of  Gronsalvo,  terror 
was  depicted  in  the  face  of  Muley.  Omar 
and  Zeir  arose ;  the  princess  by  an  involun- 
tary movement  drew  near  to  her  liberator. 

"Hear  me,"  pursued  Velid,  "an  African 
ship  has  just  arrived  in  port.  This  ship  has 
been  sent  in  pursuit  of  Gonsalvo,  who  es- 
caped by  night  from  the  ambuscade  prepar- 
ed for  him  by  Seid.  The  captain  of  the  ship 
informs  us  that  the  frail  bark  which  bore  this 
warrior  has  undoubtedly  arrived  on  this 
coast,  since  the  attendants  of  the  Castilian 
who  were  permitted  to  depart  from  Fez, 
waited  for  him  in  vain  for  some  days  on  the 
Algesira.  Companions !  the  day  to  avenge 
and  to  save  our  country  has  arrived.  Let 
us  seek  this  formidable  Spaniard,  each  one 
of  us  challenge  him  to  the  combat  and  the 
lance  of  an  Abencerrage  may  free  Granada 
from  its  scourge." 

He  spoke :  Omar  and  Zeir  applauded,  Zu- 
lema trembled,  Gonsalvo  smiled. 

"  Friends,"  interrupted  Muley,  "  this  im- 
portant occasion  shall  put  an  end  forever  to 
your  rivalry.  Each  of  you  has  long  solici- 
ted my  beloved  Zulema,  all  are  worthy  of 
her,  but  until  now  her  heart  has  shown  no 
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preference.     Glory  shall  to-day  decide  that  prize  at  hearing  these  words*,  but  the  pro 


which  love  has  not  decided.  Go  in  search 
of  Gonsalvo,  attack  him,  each  one  singly  as 
becomes  an  Abencerrage,  and  the  conqueror 
shall  be  the  husband  of  Zulema.'' 

The  three  warriors  threw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  Muley,  who  turning  to  bis  daugh- 
ter, asked  her  consent. 

Zulema  was  silent — directed  a  glance  to- 
wards Gonsalvo,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  ground— -doubted,  hesitated  and  at  last 
blushing  and  confused  replied  : — **  Father," 
said  she,  *'  I  am  not  ignorant  that  I  depend 
upon  you,  and  my  submission  will  always 
equal  my  affection.  I  esteem,  I  love  the 
Abencerrages  ;  their  fidelity  to  my  father  is 
a  title  to  ray  respect,  but  though  I  shall  ^U 
ways  remember  your  obligations  to  them,  can 
I  forget  wjiat  I  owe  to  this  generous  stran- 
ger? I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  he  loves 
me ;  his  virtues  and  his  valor  render  him 
worthy  of  being  the  rival  of  the  noble  Aben- 
cerrages. Like  tht'm,  he  pretends  to  my 
hand,  like  them,  he  may  conquer  Gonsalvo 
and  f  consent  to  be  the  reward  of  this  diffi- 
cult enterprize,  if  my  father  and  these  war- 
riors permit  him  also  to  attempt  it.''  Thus 
spoke  Zulema,  who  was  fearful  of  having 
said  more  than  she  ought.  The  old  man  ap- 
proved the  design  of  his  daughter  and  Gon- 
salvo, mute  and  motionless,  waited  for  Zeir 
to  answer. 

"  Your  gratitude  is  proper,"  said  the 
Chief  of  the  Abencerrages,  **  and  the  love 
of  this  valiant  stranger  ought  not  to  of- 
fend or  surprise  us.  We  accept  him  for  a 
companion,  and  if  he  proves  the  victor,  it 
may  grieve  us,  but  we  will  not  envy  him. 
This  passion  does  not  defile  the  hearts  where 
you  hold  empire.  But  Gonsalvo  has  long 
been  our  mortal  enemy ;  he  has  never  offen- 
ded this  warrior;  the  combat  with  the  Span- 
iard belongs  rather  to  us  and  as  chief  of  my 
tribe,  I  demand  to  bo  the  first  to  engage  this 
Gastilian." 

"  Zeir"  answered  Gonsalvo,  striving  to  be 
calm,  **  be  at  ease — I  promise  that  you  shall 
be  the  first.  To-morrow  morning  at  break 
of  day,  we  will  start  on  the  road.  I  swear 
that  you  shall  be  confronted  with  Gonsalvo 
and  without  disputing  your  rank,  I  venture 
to  promise  that  all  shall  be  satisfied." 

The  haughty  Abencerrages  manifested  f»ur- 


dent  Muley  cut  short  the  discourse.  The 
four  warriors  promised  to  be  ready  at  break 
of  day.    They  immediately  retired  to  repose. 

Gonsalvo  was  too  restless  to  sleep.  The 
love  of  the  three  Abencerrages,  the  feartbst 
one  of  the-n  might  be  beloved  io  turn,  the 
secret  the  princess  was  about  to  reveal, 
when  the  arrival  of  Muley  had  interrupted 
their  conversation,  all  the  fears  which  love 
invents,  occupied  his  heart.  Agitated  by  a 
thousand  thoughts,  he  de&ired  to  see  Zulema 
for  a  moment  to  take  leave  of  her,  to  fiad 
success  or  be  disappointed  in  all  of  his  hopes. 
He  arose  from  his  bed,  left  the  palace  aod 
by  the  brightness  of  the  moon  directed  his 
steps  to  a  thick  grove  of  myrtle.  Zulema 
equally  unquiet,  frightened  by  the  great  dan- 
ger in  which  her  deliverer  had  been  placed 
by  herself,  tearing  the  arm  of  Gonsalvo  which 
she  regarded  as  invincible,  thought  that  im- 
penetrable armor  would  at  least  be  of  assis- 
tance in  the  fight.  She  requested  of  her 
father  the  ancient  armor,  which  Muley  in 
former  times  had  taken  from  the  valiant 
Count  of  Limancas  and  had  placed  as  a  moa- 
ument  of  his  glory  in  the  Mosque  of  Mala- 
ga. The  old  man  consented.  Ftmr  slave.** 
received  orders  to  bring  a  beautiful  African 
courser  which  had  pastured  in  the  spring  on 
the  shores  of  the  sea.  All  was  ready  by  the 
dawn  of  day.  Zulema  restless  and  uneasy, 
sought  solitude  ;  and  chance  or  rather  love 
conducted  her  to  the  same  grove,  to  which 
Gonsalvo  had  directed  his  steps. 

Under  the  shade  of  a  lofty  tree  they  met ; 
both  were  surprised. 

**What!  is  it  you?"  said  the  enamoured 
Gonsalvo.  "  Am  I  permitted  again  to  see 
you  and  to  bid  you  adieu  for  the  last  time, 
to  swear  to  you  that  your  adored  image  will 
remain  ever  in  my  heart-*that  I  shall  ever 
retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  happy 
moments  passed  by  the  side  of  Zulema." 

'•  What  do  I  hear?"  interrupted  the  prin- 
cess. "  Do  you  believe  ttiat  you  will  fall  in 
the  encounter  with  Gonsalvo?  What!  that 
hero,  whom  I  have  seen  singly  commit  sach 
terrible  carnange  among  a  troop  of  enemies, 
whom  I  have  seen  triumph  over  a  multitude 
of  barbarians  !  Does  he  believe  himself  al- 
ready conquered  by  this  Spaniard?  Ah!  I 
reproach  myself  for  having  exaggerated  hia 
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glorj.  What  would  I  have  said,  if  I  had 
described  you  in  the  ship,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tempest,  destroying  with  your  scimetar  those 
formidable  Africans?  Gonsalvo  has  never 
performed  so  brilliant  an  exploit.  If  he  had 
witnessed  it,  he  would  have  trembled  in  your 
presence !  Prince,  you  go  to  fight  in  the 
same  cause,  and  the  reward  will  be  greater. 
Forget  not  that  my  hand  awaits  you.  For- 
«ret  not  that  marriage  will  unite  us  forever. 
I  conceal  nothing  now  ;  for  you  alone  I  am 
interested.  You  take  with  you  my  heart, 
mj  hope,  my  happiness.  If  victory  aban- 
dons you,  Zulema  desires  not  to  survive ; 
my  life  you  are  going  to  defend.  Reserve 
perhaps  should  prompt  me  to  defer  this  con- 
fession ;  but  Gonsalvo  must  be  conquered. 
Hatred  to  this  Spaniard  and  the  gratitude  I 
owe  to  you,  will  not  permit  me  to  dissemble. 
Attack  this  warrior,  whom  opinion  alone 
makes  invincible— ?-free  my  country  from  its 
greatest  enemy,  and  remember  if  victory  fol- 
lows the  favored  lover,  you  only  can  con- 
quer him." 

She  ceased  and  was  surprised  to  see  that 
the  hero  heard  her  calmly.  Silence  prevail- 
ed ;  Gonsalvo,  with  lowered  head — vacilla- 
ting between  fear  and  joy,  dared  not  risk  his 
happiness  by  the  utterance  of  a  single  word. 
But  to  deceive  her  he  adored,  to  dissemble 
to  her  who  had  possession  of  his  soul,  was  a 
torment  greater  than  fear.  He  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Zulema — drew  his  sword 
and  presented  it  to  her.  *'  You  abhor  €ron- 
salvo,"  said  he,  *'  and  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life — Ah !  do  not  trust  to  other  hands 
that  which  your  own  can  do.  Pierce  your- 
self the  heart  of  this  detested  enemy. 
The  unhappy  Gonsalvo  who  saved  your  life, 
is  at  your  feet.  It  is  he  who  has  adored  you, 
since  first  he  saw  you,  near  the  Alhambra. 
It  is  be  who,  until  now,  has  gloried  in  the 
name  which  victory  perhaps  has  embellish- 
ed— has  trembled  to  pronounce  it  in  your 
hearing  and  a  thousand  times  would  rather 
be  the  most  unknown  of  men  that  he  might 
not  be  the  object  of  your  hatred." 

The  princess  was  confused  as  if  she  were 
deceived  by  a  dream.  Gronsalvo  had  ceased 
to  speak,  but  she  could  not  reply.  She  ga- 
zed by  the  light  of  the  moon,  at  that  warrior 
so  great,  so  famous,  whom  she  fancied  she 
saw  for  the  first  time.    She  fixed  her  eyes 


upon  the  steel  which  he  humbly  presented, 
and  was  surprised  at  herself,  that  she  could 
hear  the  name  of  Gonsalvo  without  horror. 
Still  doubting  if  it  were  he  who  spoke  so 
blandly,  she  interrogated  the  hero  at  last, 
who  related  to  her  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  left  Africa  and  why  the  faithful  Pedro 
thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  his  name. 

•*  This,"  added  he,  ''  is  the  important  se- 
cret I  wished  to  communicate  this  morning 
when  your  father  came  and  qfiered  your 
hand  as  the  reward  for  my  head.  Spare  those 
three  warriors  the  efforts  which  are  more 
easy  to  you  ;  avenge  your  country  and  pun- 
it:  h  an  unhappy  man  for  having  dared  to  love 
you." 

"  Gonsalvo,"  answered  the  princess  after 
a  long  and  mournful  silence,  *'  My  heart  al- 
ways teaches  me  my  duty ;  it  never  has  de- 
ceived me  ;  it  will  be  my  only  guide  in  my 
danger  now.  But  first  I  must  merit  your 
noble  confidence  by  declaring  what  I  was 
about  to  discover  to  you  before  the  arrival  of 
my  father.  At  last  know  Zulema.  I  am  a 
christian  ;  Gron salvo !  you  alone  know  the 
secret.  Reared  by  my  worthy  mother,  my 
soul  adopted  her  creed.  In  her  last  mo- 
ments, I  promised  her  to  die  faithful  to  its 
worship  ;  nothing  can  make  me  fail  in  a  vow 
so  sacred.  You  make  it  more  sacred  still  to 
me,  by  causing  me  to  feel  for  the  second 
time  in  my  life,  how  pleasant  it  is,  to  adore 
the  God  worshipped  by  a  beloved  object. 
But  believe  not,  that  my  religion  or  my  love 
will  make  me  forget  one  single  moment 
either  my  country  or  my  father.  No !  Gon- 
salvo, judge  me  better — I  owe  you  all  1  I 
love  you,  and  this  sentiment  will  endure  al- 
ways. No  other  mortal  will  ever  be  the 
spouse  of  Zulema.  I  swear  it  to  you,  by 
the  God  of  Heaven  !  But  receive  also  the 
oath  that  my  hand  will  never  be  given  to 
the  enemy  of  Granada.  Zulema  will  al- 
ways think  of  you — weep  for  you — will  suf- 
fer everything  to  preserve  her  faith,  but 
while  this  fatal  war  endures,  hope  not  to  ob- 
tain from  me,  any  evidence  of  affection. 
Go !  Gonsalvo !  go !  perform  your  duty,  as 
I  wish  to  perform  mine.  Go !  assist  your 
companions.  Honor  demands  it,  and  Zu- 
lema would  not  expose  you  to  vacillate  be- 
tween her  and  honor.  One  favor  only  I  ex- 
act of  you  and  ask  from  your  Idve — it  would 
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be  crimioal  to  deny  me.  You  well  know 
how  mrch  I  respect,  how  much  I  love  Al- 
manzor  my  brother,  who  is  in  fact  now  yours. 
Avoid  always,  avoid  an  impious  combat, 
which  would  inspire  me  with  horror ;  which 
would  render  us  implacable  enemies.  We 
enemies  J  Ah  I  Gronsalvo!  a  mortal  chill 
creeps  over  me  in  pronouncing  it.  Adieu  ! 
adieu !  my  deliverer.  My  husband !  my 
only  friend  !  Employ  with  your  sovreigns, 
the  credit  which  such  services,  which  such 
virtues  ought  to  give,  to  reestablish  the 
peace,  of  which  my  hand  will  be  the  reward. 
Lntil  this  desired  moment  have  confidence 
in  me,  be  faithful,— remember  Zulema,  some- 
times ....  Zulema  will  oflen  weep 
when  far  from  you." 

Saying  this,  she  desired  to  leave,  but  the 
hero  detained  her — ^threw  himself  at  her 
feet,  promised  a  thousand  times  to  live  and 
die  for  her,  and  to  regard  Almanzor  always 
as  his  beloved  brother.  Zulema  accepted 
the  promise  and  sobbing,  again  took  leave. 
She  gave  him  the  purple  veil  which  bound 
her  beautiful  hair  and  with  anguished  heart — 
face  bathed  in  tears,  went  off  to  hide  her 
grief.  Gonsalvo  divided  in  feeling,  between 
the  regret  of  leaving  her  he  loved  and  the 
happii^pss  of  finding  himself  beloved,  pressed 
against  his  breast  the  veil  of  Zulema,  formed 
of  it  a  sash,  covered  it  with  kisses  and  de- 
livered himself  up  to  the  flattering  hope, 
that  peace  might  be  established  between  the 
rival  nations.  He  was  impatient  to  be  in 
the  fields — ^to  labor  to  this  intent^-^to  use 
persuasion  with  Isabel  to  protect  the  Moor- 
ish prisoners — and  to  send  them  back  to  Zu- 
lema. 

At  this  time  the  east  began  to  redden  and 
he  thought  of  the  Abencerrages ;  he  awak- 
ened the  faithful  Pedro  and  ordered  him  to 
prepare  for  departure.  Two  slaves  soon 
came  to  place  at  his  feet  the  magnificent 
presents  of  the  princess.  Armor  of  resplen- 
dent steel  protected  his  entire  body.  A 
casque  crowned  with  red  plumes  covered 
his  head.  His  light  round  shield,  armed 
with  a  sharp  point,  had  for  a  device  a  Phoe- 
nix and  the  words — *<  It  has  no  equal." 
Gonsalvo  hung  his  sword  by  the  veil  of  Zu- 
lema, fastened  to  the  shoulder  by  a  buckle 
of  gold.  He  seized  his  ponderous  lance 
and  conducted  by  the  old  man,  approached 


the  horse  which  was  in  waiting.  The  ani- 
mal neighed  and  raised  his  head.  Hi«  loog 
mane  flowed  to  his  knees,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  fire,  seemed  to  gaze  at  his  master— bis 
nostrils  emitted  a  thick  smoke.  Goosalvo 
leaped  upon  his  back  and  the  animal  feeliog 
the  weight  of  the  hero,  repressed  the  ardor 
which  transported  him  and  champed  the  bit 
whitened  with  foam.  Zeir,  Omar  and  Velid 
wi're  mounted  upon  Andalusian  horses, 
whose  trappings  were  covered  with  precious 
stones.  They  bore  upon  their  shields  tbe 
device  of  the  Abencerrages.  A  scimetar  at- 
tached to  their  waists  by  a  chain  of  gold  fell 
upon  the  folds  of  a  rich  and  brilliant  drape- 
ry which  descended  to  their  feet.  A  wide 
turban  protected  the  head,  and  in  their  right 
hands  each  held  a  lance  oilen  bathed  in 
Christian  blood.  Tbe  three  advanced  to- 
wards Gronsalvo,  and  were  surprised  to  see 
him  dressed  as  a  Christian,  but  without  ask- 
ing the  cause,  they  set  out  at  once.  The 
four  warriors  travelled  on  in  profound  si- 
lence. Believing  Gonsalvo  preferred  by  Zu- 
lema, the  Abencerrages  dared  not  speak  of 
the  passions  which  reigned  in  their  souU, 
and  Gonsalvo  thinking  of  her  he  adored,  for- 
got his  companions.  After  two  hoars  they 
arrived  at  a  thick  grove,  where  the  road  di- 
vided.    They  stopped — Zeir  took  the  lead. 

**  Friend,"  said  he,  *'you  have  promised 
to  bring  us  to  an  encounter  with  Gonsalvo. 
Will  that  promise  be  fulfilled  ?  Know  jou, 
where  that  Spaniard  could  be  found  ?  Will 
it  be  necessary. for  us  to  travel  together,  or 
shall  we  separate  ?*' 

<<  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  prepare  your- 
selves for  the  combat,"  answered  the  Span- 
iard with  an  angry  voice.  "  I  have  promis- 
ed to  confront  you  with  Gonsalvo— I  have 
complied  with  my  word.  He  is  before  yoa.'' 
The  Abencerrages  were  astounded  at 
hearing  it. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  hero,  "  I  am  be — I 
am  your  enemy — I  am  besides  your  rival — ^I 
adore  Zulema.  Not  one  of  you  can  hope  for 
her  hand  without  first  depriving  me  of  life. 
You  yourselves  have  placed  this  price  upon 
it.  Come  then-^come  all,  or  come  singly — 
try  your  strength  with  that  Gonsalvo  whom 
you  seek  so  impatiently,  and  whom  you  have 
now  met  to  your  sorrow." 

"  Christian,"  replied  Zeir,  "in  your  pride 
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I  recognize  the  haughty  Gonsalvo  and  your 
arrogant  nation,  but  you  little  know  ours  if 
you  think  that  three  Abencerrages  will  unite 
against  one  Gastilian.  My  arm  perhaps  will 
suffice  to  free  Zulema  from  the  love  of  an 
infidel,  the  enemy  of  her  father  and  of  our 
country." 

The  two  warriors  instantly  lowered  their 
lances  and  rushed  to  the  attack.  The  va- 
liant Zeir  scarcely  moved  the  hero,  the  lance 
of  Gonsalvo  wounded  the  Moor  and  prostra- 
ted him  on  the  ground.  Gonsalvo  stopped 
and  said  with  tranquil  voice— *<  firave  Omar 
1  await  you."  Omar  broke  his  lance  at  the 
first  onset ;  he  furiously  drew  his  scimetar 
and  dexterously  managing  his  horse,  attack- 
ed the  Spaniard  right  and  left,  fiew  around 
him  quickly  and  gave  repeated  blows  upon 
bis  armor.  Gonsalvo  could  not  ward  them 
off;  his  lance  was  useless  against  an  enemy 
who  attacked  him  so  closely.  He  made  vain 
efforts  to  reach  Omar,  who  avoided  his  blows. 
Angry  with  himself  at  being  so  slow  to  con- 
quer, he  threw  aside  his  lance,  rushed  to« 
wards  the  Moor  with  open  arms,  seieed  him, 
took  him  from  the  saddle,  threw  him  to  the 
ground  and  placed  the  point  of  his  sword  at 
the  opening  of  his  helmet. 

"Your  life  is  mine,"  said  he,  *'but  I  only 
desire  victory.  Neither  do  I  exact  of  you 
that  you  cease  to  love  Zulema,  for  I  know 
that  this  would  be  more  horrible  than  death 
itself." 

The  youn^  Velid  then  appeared  on  foot, 
^wo^d  in  hand.  Gonsalvo  drew  his  sword  and 
both  protected  with  their  shields,  rushed  at 
each  other,  struck,  stopped  and  redoubled 
their  blows.  Skill  guided  fortitude  and  dex- 
terity deceived  valor.  The  steel  of  Velid 
threatened  the  head  of  Gonsalvo— that  of 
the  Gastilian  flew  around  the  breast  of  Ve- 
lid. At  length  by  a  sudden  blow  the  hero 
disarmed  his  antagonist — ^his  sabre  leaped 
from  his  hand — Gonsalvo  picked  it  up  and 
presented  it  to  Velid. 

"  Do  not  force  me,"  said  he,  ''  to  shed  the 
blood  of  an  Abenterrage — ^believe  me,  it  is 
always  precious  to  me.  Gro !  valiant  com- 
panionsy  return  to  Muley-Hassan,  tell .  him 
how  much  the  error  in  which  I  left  him 
pains  me — ^that  my  intentions  were  pure — 
that  I  am  going  to  solicit  from  my  sover- 
eigns a  happy  peace*    Assure  him,  that  in 
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that  Gonsalvo,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  an 
enemy,  Muley  will  always  find  the  respect 
and  tender  affection  which  all  owe^to  his 
virtues." 

In  saying  these  words,  the  hero  mounted 
his  horse,  saluted  the  Abencerrage  and  took 
the  road  to  the  Spanish  camp. 

[End  of  Book  Sixth.] 


LINES  TO  AN  ABSENT  FRIEND. 


BY   TENELLA. 

t 

I  have  been  since  we  paried  with  friends  warm  and  true* 
And  freely  have  tasted  aflection's  pure  dew, 
But  ytt  like  tlie  flower  tbat  pines  for  the  sun — 
IVe  longed  for  thee  sadly,  my  own  darling  otw» 

As  the  gem  hath  no  brightness  Hrhen  light  is  denied) 
So  dark  is  my  spirit  away  from  thy  side, 
For  thy  love  is  the  sunlight  beneath  whose  warm  ray» 
The  sparkles  of  Fancy  most  brilliantly  play. 

And  now  tbat  the  wave  of  my  feeling  doth  meet 
With  the  barrier  of  absence^  it  throws  at  thy  feet 
The  treasures  it  brings  from  the  depth  of  my  healrt, 
And  "  ipraylike*'  doth  into  **  bright  utterance*'  alart. 

Although  it  may  be  we  are  parted  forever, 
No  distance  the  chain  of  affection  can  sever, 
'Tis  strong  but  elastic,  and  well  do  I  know 
'Twill  lengthen  wherever  my  foOUteps  may  go. 

Then  oh  may  my  portrait  still  hang  in  thy  soul, 
The  sweet  notes  of  Mem'ry  across  it  still  roll, 
Like  the  perfume  that  lingers  when  roses  are  crushed) 
The  echo  of  song  when  the  music  is  hushed. 

Oh!  let  not  Timers  waters  my  image  e&ce, 
Let  me  feel  that  another  sits  not  in  my  place. 
That  my  seat  by  the  hearth  where  affection  doth  bum 
Is  vacant  altho'  I  may  never  return. 

For  in  the  still  hush  of  the  calm  even-tide 

In  spirit  I  often  will  sit  by  thy  side. 

While  sweet  retrospection  the  hour  shall  cheer, 

With  the  thought  of  a  friend  who  though  obaenC  is  Dear* 

If  ever  thy  spirit  hath  moments  like  thiw, — 
When  the  Past  and  the  Future  seem  gently  to  kioe, 
When  Blemofy  is  holding  the  torch-light  of  Hope, 
And  time-withered  pleasures  beneath  it  re-ope. 

When  all  tbat  was  sad  in  the  past  disappears, 
And  a  bright-tinted  future  so  vividly  nears, 
That  the  present  is  lost  in  the  light  that  is  cast 
By  Mem'ry  and  Hope  o'er  the  future  and  past. 

Oh  then,  when  these  mingled  rays  o'er  thee  shine 
Think,  think,  that  my  spirit  is  calliDg  to  thine. 
And  let  thy  soft  answer  come  back  on  my  ear 
So  sweetly  distinct  that  tho'  sleeping  I'll  hear» 
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NOTES  OP  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL. 


N 


BT   THE  EDITOR. 


Of  all  the  riven  of  Europe  I  think  the  Elbe 
has  the  beat  right  to  complain  of  neglect,  for 
while  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  continne  to  bear 
onward  to  the  sea  the  garlands  of  poeiy  and 
while  the  "  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone" 
still  elicits  the  finest  compliments  of  the  tourists, 
we  hear  little  of  the  beauties  of  the  Elbe  and  are 
familiar  with  few  of  the  legends  that  belong  to 
its  romantic  crags.  It  was  therefore  with  a  charm- 
ing surprise  that,  as  dreamy,  delicious  Dresden 
was  fading  away  behind  me,  I  found  myself  in 
the  charming  region  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  with 
the  Elbe  on  the  left  hand  flowing  beneath  preci* 
pices  of  startling  ruggedness  and  grandeur.  Soft- 
ly, musically,  brightly  glides  the  stream  along, 
now  bending  around  an  abrupt  mountain  that 
rises  many  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  now  kissing 
the  verdant  marge  where  children  are  disporting 
on  the  grass — presently  flashing  with  the  mea- 
sured dip  of  oars  as  a  boat  is  seen  upon  the  sur- 
face and  again  giving  back  the  clear*  blue  outline 
of  a  pile  of  mountains  beyond — was  it  any  won- 
der we  leaned  out  of  the  car  window  to  catch 
every  view  of  its  windings,  aa  ih:e  eagle  circled 
over  the  pinnacles  of  the  LUieMtein,  unaffrighted 
in  his  airy  elevation  by  the  scream  of  the  loco- 
motive or  the  puff  of  the  Dampfschiff!     We 
were,  to  tell  the  trutli,  in  no  good  humor  vrith 
ouraelves  for  whirling  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour  through  a  region  so  wildly  and  freshly 
beautiful,  which  we  might  never  see  again,  and 
where  we  might  reasonably  0zp^ct  to  encounter 
the  fair  Undine  of  the  pretty  foot  and  the  lan- 
guishing eye,  the  oruellest  of  coquettes  and  the 
most  bewildering  of  syrens  that  ever  lived  in  the 
water  or  out  of  it.    But  with  trunks  billeted  for 
Prague,  with  passports  enrigle  for  Austria,  there 
was  no  help  for  us.    So  away,  away  we  swept 
past  the  virgin  fortress  of  the  Kdnigsiein,  lifting 
itself  twelve  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  above 
our  heads,  where  once  upon  a  time  there  leaped 
into  the  river  a  Saxon  maiden  to  escape  the  fate 
which  threatened  the  heroine  of  Ivanhoe,  and 
where  now  you  see  the  sentinel  on  the  bastion,  a 
mere  Tom  Pouce    against  the   sky,  going  his 
rounds — away  past  many  bright  little  villages 
and  under  other  lofty  masses  of  mountain  throw- 
ing a  dark  shadow  across  the  river — ^until  the 
train  stopped  at  the  Austrian  frontier,  vdiere 
above  the  door  of  the  station  house,  tiiere  sits 
an  ominous  and  ungainly  looking  createre  with 


whom  you  are  to  become  better  acquunted  scon, 
a  bird  with  two  heads  the  more  comfortably  to 
batten  on  its  prey>  the  AquUa  bicep9,  or  do1lbl^ 
headed  eagle  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.    Epr 
our  paosports  and  the  keys  of  our  trunks  were 
demanded  and  given  up,  and  afier  half  an  hooz 
spent  by  the  oflBcials  in  satisfying  themselves  thit 
we  were  not  at  all  dangerous  to  the  Austran 
government  and  did  not  wish  to  introduce  con- 
traband articles  into  the  country,  both  were  re- 
turned. One  of  the  custom-house  officers  succeeded 
in  annoying  me  to  an  unlimited  extent  and  be- 
haved otherwise,  as  I  thought,  in  a  manner  qoite 
inconsistent  with  the  general  interests  of  society. 
His  fastidious  tadte  did  not  approve  my  passport 
though  it  had  been  carefully  gotten  up  for  the 
Austrian  States  by  Mr.  John  Lee  of  the  Strand 
at  the  moderate  cost  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence, 
XI^p.,440  is  the  number  and  I  am  happy  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Lee  to  Americans  visiting  Europe  as 
possessing  a  very  thorough  and  creditable  acqaain- 
tance  with  the  whole  subject  of  passports)  and 
bore  the  perfectiy  illegible  autograph  of  Ifis  Brijrbt- 
ness,  the  Austrian  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St 
James.    Nor  did  he  altogether  approve  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  wearing  apparel  in  my  tnmk, 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  which  he  plunged 
and  wherefrom  he  extracted  with  evident  satis- 
faction a  flask  of  Herr  Johaim  Maria  Farina's  co- 
logne as  yet  uncorked.    At  first,  he  was  nnde^ 

stood  (by  D who  as  usual  interpreted  for  mc) 

to  declare  that  that  flask  of  cologne  could  no 
more  enter  the  Austrian  dominions  than  M.  Louis 
Kossuth  himself— that  the  very  idea  of  such  a 
thing  was  preposterous  and  that  the  attempt  to 
introduce  it  would  most  probably  involve  oar 
whole  party  in  serious  difficulties.  After  a  while, 
however,  upon  conference  with  several  of  his 
brother  officersi  with  nuuiy  twirlings  of  a  tewny, 
ropy  moustache,  he  yielded  the  point  and  pro* 
duced  a  formidable  document,  which  looked  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  map  of  Hungary  in  a  state 
of  revolution,  and  the  only  oom{»^hensIhle  por- 
tion of  which,  besides  the  eagle  vrith  two  beads 
at  the  top,  vnis  the  sum  of  3  Florins  which  I  was 
to  pay  as  duty  upon  the  essence.  This  amoont 
grudgingly  handed  over,  we  were  permitted  to 
take  our  seat  agun  in  the  train  and  in  three 
hours  thereafter,  we  reached  Prague. 

Prague  is  a  storied  city,  with  great  memories 
of  Huss  and  Ziska  and  of  many  sieges  and  bom- 
bardments, and  has  been  so  often  knocked  to 
pieces,  indeed,  that  it  is  wonderful  the  Bohemi- 
ans had  the  spirit  to  keep  up  the  capital.  Tet  it 
looks  very  peaceful  and  sleepy,  with  the  river 
Moldau  rolling  between  its  antiquated  edifices. 
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ao(i  uianj  fine  old  towers  doting  in  the  sunlight 
fij)  if  they  had  never  known  the  bursting  of  a 
shell  or  flamed  in  the  glare  of  a  conflagration. 
It  u  impressed  upon  my  memory  by  a  very  bad 
dinner  that  was  furnished  at  the  station  house, 
and  by  a  hotly-contested  engagement  between  the 
Austriaos  and  our  little  alliance  of  three  Ameri- 
can travellers,  about  the  trunks  and  the  passports, 
in  which  the  whole  ground  we  had  gained  at  the 
frontier  had  to  be  fought  oyer,  including  the  co- 
logne-water, but  in  which  I  escaped  having  to 
pay  for  the  flask  a  second  time,  by  dint  of  flour- 
ishing the  map  of  revolutionized  Hungary  under 
the  very  moustaches  of  our  foes.  We  left  the 
city  three  hours  after  entering  it,  on  our  way  to 
Vienna,  with  a  sort  of  feeling,  whether  created 
by  indigestion  or  not  is  uncertain,  that  as  we 
were  now  fairly  in  the  power  of  the  eagle  of  Aus- 
tria, we  might  as  well  place  ourselves  directly 
between  his  two  beaks  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
this  we  should  do,  of  course,  upon  arriving  at  the 
seat  of  goYernment. 

We  passed  the  night  in  the  cars,  which,  being 
oonstructed  like  those  of  the  American  railways, 
proved  that  there  were  some  things  in  common 
between  Austria  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
"sentinel  stars"  were  just  breaking  up  "their 
watch  in  the  sky''  when  we  caught  sight  of  the 
sentinels  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Five  miles  be- 
fore reaching  the  barrier,  an  officer  came  through 
the  train  gathering  up  the  passports  once  more, 
and  gave  each  one  of  the  passengers  a  printed 
circular  upon  returning  which  to  the  office  of  the 
chief  of  police,  it  was  stated,  the  passports  would 
be  sent  back.  As  soon  as  the  grey  light  of  the 
morning  would  admit  of  my  ascertaining  the  pur- 
port of  the  circular,  I  found  it  to  contain  a  polite 
request  on  the  part  of  the  highest  municipal  func- 
tionary, under  the  auspices  of  the  national  bird, 
that  I  would  communicate  immediately  to  him 
the  following  facts — 

1.  My  name. 

2.  My  birth  place. 

3.  My  residence. 

4.  The  place  I  last  came  from. 

5.  The  place  I  was  next  going  to. 
C.  My  profession. 

7.  My  age. 

8.  My  condition,  whether  married,  single  or  a 
widower. 

9.  The  length  of  time  I  desired  to  stay  in  Vi- 
enna. 

10.  The  names  of  any  friends  I  might  have 
there. 

11.  My  lodgings. 


12.  A  description  of  my  personal  appeartince 
and  style  of  beauty. 

To  this  was  added  a  subpoena  to  appear  next 
morning  at  10  o'clock  at  the  police  office  to  an- 
swer such  further  questions  as  it  wight  occur  to 
the  authorities  to  propound. 

I  was  commenting  with  my  friends  upon  the 
flattering  degree  of  interest  that  was  taken  in  us 
by  the  Viennese  police,  as  shown  in  this  last 
document  when  I  discovered  several  dirty  looking 
militaires  engaged  in  unstrapping  our  trunks,  and 
turning  round  was  again  asked  for  my  keys. 
This  time,  however,  Farina  gave  me  no  annoy- 
ance, and  had  it  not  been  for  some  little  preju- 
dice that  the  officers  conceived  to  R 's  letter 

of  credit  which  they  insisted  upon  taking  from 
him,  causing  a  temporary  delay,  we  might  have 
been  at  the  hotel  in  fifteen  minutes  after  entering 
the  gates. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  this  long 
but  veracious  narrative  of  our  passport  experi- 
ence because  it  serves  to  show  how  perfectly  con- 
scious Austria  is  of  her  own  weakness  and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  protecting  herself  against 
internal  disorder  by  the  employment  of  every  pos- 
sible agency  of  despotism.  The  traveller  wiU 
have  occasion  to  observe  that  in  direct  proportion 
with  the  rigor  of  despotic  rule  in  European  coun- 
tries is  the  degree  of  trouble  he  will  have  about 
his  passport,  and  there  is  also  an  exact  ratio  be- 
tween the  dangers  of  domestic  dissension  and 
the  difficulties  that  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  tra- 
velling. Where  people  are  free  to  move  about, 
to  mingle  among  themselves  and  to  communicate 
with  those  of  neighboring  States,  they  are  .very 
apt  to  take  up  liberal  ideas  and  to  desire  freedom 
of  speech  and  action  as  well.  And  where  the 
current  of  foreign  travel  is  unchecked  through  a 
country,  visitors  from  other  lands  where  liberty 
obtains,  may  introduce  inconvenient  and  hereti- 
cal notions  of  the  rights  of  tl^e  people.  Thus  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  restrict 
travel  as  much  as  possible,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, through  his  fragmentary  and  heterogene- 
ous dominioi^.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  how 
the  chains  of  slavery  have  bound  together  in  one 
unnatural  and  overgrown  empire  people  who 
have  no  sentin^ent  of  union,  no  tie  of  sympathy, 
and  how  the  ills  of  an  ever-present  and  invinci- 
ble maladminstration  afflict  alike  the  broken-spir- 
ited native  of  Hungary  and  the  dejected  Mila- 
nese. We  had  a  companion  in  the  train  from 
Dresden  who  resided  at  Pesth  of  which  he  spoke 
with  a  touching  regret  for  its  past  splendour  and  a 
manly  sorrow  over  its  present  condition.  We 
were  looking  at  a  large  castellated  edifice  which 
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occupied  tho  summit  of  a  mountaiu  overhanging 
the  Elbe,  and  cunjeoturin<;  what  it  mij;ht  be,  when 
observing  our  curiosity  he  told  us  it  was  a  prison 
for  political  offenders,  adding,  with  a  half  smile, 
**  You  have  no  such  thing  as  imprisonment  for 
political  offences  in  America."  "  True,"  said  I, 
"  but  we  have  slavery."  "  Ah,  sir,"  ho  replied* 
"  in  Hungary  we  are  all  slaves,"  and  the  same 
sad  thing  may  be  said  of  tho  whole  population  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  whether  speaking  the  soft, 
rich  language  of  Lon^bardy  or  the  tongue  made 
classic  by  Schiller,  or  yet  expressing  their  ideas 
in  a  dialect,  of  which  the  grammar  is  little  stud- 
ied, commingling  the  Teutonic  and  oriental  ele- 
ments in  sounds  uncouth  to  Western  ears,  It  is 
idle,  I  know,  to  speculate  upon  the  hopes  of  lib- 
erty for  the  enslaved  millions  of  Europe,  yet  one 
oannot  repress  a  feeling  of  sadness  as  he  thinks  of 
the  misguided  and  fitful  efforts  of  the  Hungarian, 
the  Lon^bard,  the  Venetian,  to  throw  off  the  gall- 
ing yoke  of  the  oppressor  only  to  have  it  the  more 
securely  fastened  to  their  necks,  nor  can  he  alto- 
gether disn^iss  the  hope  tl^tvt  even  now  the  grand 
process  of  freedom  for  mankind  may  be  evolving, 
and  that  those  higher  intelligences 

Who  watch  lika  God  the  rollioj^  hours 
With  larger,  other  eye*  than  ours, 

may  ioe  th^  lip^inoiis  dawn  appearing  in  the 
maroh  of  the  years  which  shall  lead  in  liberty 
and  happiness  to  bless  all  who  yet  suffer  under 
oppression  and  struggle  with  despair. 

*'•''  To  any  nian  who  has  not  lost  tho  capacity  of 
.  «*  sensations,"  the  first  view  of  a  memorable  city 
M  one  of  the  most  agreeable  mon^ents  of  his  life. 
Who  ever  forgets  his  absorption  into  the  great 
world  of  I^ondon  and  the  feeling  that  camo  over 
,.  him  upon  realiiiing  that  he  was  in  truth  surrounded 
by  the  memorials  of  England's  greatness  through 
a  long  line  of  centuries — ^that  the  vast  dome  loom- 
ing in  the  sea  of  fog  was  that  of  St,  Paul's — that 
the  Tower  lay  but  a  short  distance  beyond  with 
its  knights  in  armor  and  its  executioner's  block 
from  which  fell  the  heads  of  great  men'in  history — 
that  the  streets  stretching  away  from  him  on  ev- 
ery hand,  as  it  were  into  infinity,  were  the  haunts 
of  Shakspeare  and  Raleigh  and  Qoldsmith  ?  More 
mysterious  if  less  sympathetic,  is  the  in^erestin- 
spired  by  cities  farther  out  of  the  range  of  ordi- 
nary observation.  Thus  I  scarcely  think  that 
you,  Bob,  will  ever  forget  our  first  glimpse  of  the 
gorgeous  towers  of  Vienna  and  our  rattling  drive 
through  the  Prater  Slrasse  and  across  the  bridge 
of  Ferdinand,  with  the  tall  spire  of  St.  Stephen's 
lifting  towards  heaven  its  sculptured  saints  and 
griffins,  always  in  view,  andoiirthought^<  withdrawn 


from  gendarmes  and  other  tribulations  to  recti 
paladins  and  crusaders  and  Charlemagne  ikiid 
Napoleon  le  Grand  and  the  thousand  assoeiatioitf 
which  encircle  the  proud  city  of  the  august  moih 
archsof  Austria. 

I  had  not  finished  my  ablutions  at  tlie  Ilotel 
Munsch  when  there  stepped  into  my  room  the 
civlllest-spoken  gentleman  it  was  ever  my  fortune 
to  encounter,  who,  apologizing  for  the  intrusion 
in  a  manner  that  instantly  placed  all  objection  to 
it  out  of  the  question,  begged,  in  perfectly  gtx^tl 
English,  to  inquire  whether  we  should  not  ne^ 
the  services  of  a  companion  in  making  the  nmnd^ 
of  Vienna,  adding,  that  in  order  to  protect  trav- 
ellers against  the  importunities  of  the  valfii-*]f- 
place,  he  had  been  retained  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Hotel  to  accompany  any  of  his  guests  thAt 
should  desire  such  guidance.  There  was  an  ele- 
gance about  the  fellow  that  was  altogether  pre- 
possessing, and  my  resolution  to  having  nothing 
more  to  do  with  local  guides  vanished  in  a  mo- 
ment, Indeed  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  perhaps 
never  experienced  before  such  an  instance  of  di5 
interested  benevolence,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
cruellest  injustice  to  confound  him  with  the  dis- 
agreeable and  implacable  class  we  had  determin- 
ed to  avoid.  So  by  consent  of  all  parties,  h\»  of- 
fer was  accepted,  and  when  we  set  out  to  vieir 
the  city,  it  was  under  his  lead. 

I  wish  I  could  set  Maxj  for  it  was  by  tliat  name 
alone  that  we  knew  him,  properly  before  the 
reader,  but  such  a  task  is  quite  beyond  my  pav- 
ers of  delineation.  His  character  was  many-eided, 
as  the  Germans  say.  So  pleasant,  so  well-in- 
formed, so  deferential,  so  ready,  so  accomplisbedi 
a  subject  there  was  not  elsewhere  in  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  then  his  bd  air!  It  was  difficult  U) 
believe  that  he  really  belonged  to  the  Hotel 
Munsch — he  seemed  rather  like  some  eccentric 
nobleman  in  disguise  who  had  taken  to  the  burli- 
ness pours'amuaerj  as  the  Calif  used  to  go  aUmt 
iticog  for  his  diversion.  And  then  his  natiosali- 
ty,  what  a  problematical  thing  was  that?  He 
spoke  English  better — much  bettor  thtn  Lord 
Palmerston,  yet  he  declared  it  had  been  an  ac- 
quisition of  his  later  years,  and  his  volability  in 
German  cast  no  discredit  on  the  statement  thst 
he  was  Austrian  by  birth.  As  for  travellifig, 
what  he  had  not  seen  upon  this  round  globe  of 
ours  was  hardly  worth  seeing — Monsieur  Hu< 
and  Madame  Pfeiffer  (his  own  townswoman)  be- 
tween them  had  **  done"  fewer  places  than  Max 
— from  Cathay  to  the  Coal  Hole  he  was  thorou|rh- 
ly  posted  up,  and  his  conversation  ran  over  with 
the  most  brilliant  reminiscences  of  his  jouruer- 
ings.      Many  of  tho  groat  m«m  of  tho  wiirhl  l«^ 
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knew  froiD  personal  intercoune — with  Louis  Na- 
poleon he  hod  frequently^  taken  oysters  in  the 
Bowery,  and  he  was  able  to  impart  information 
that  threw  new  light  on  the  character  of  the  Ci ar 
Nicholas.  I  make  no  doubt  that  when  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  was  in  session  some  months  sub- 
sequent to  our  visit  there,  Lord  John  Russell  who 
made  the  Hotel  Munsch  his  head-quarters,  found 
in  Max  an  old  and  valued  acquaintance  with 
whom  he  often  smoked  a  cigar  and  talked  over 
the  Four  Points  in  perfect  unreserve. 

Max's  political  history,  with  which  he  favored 
U5),  not  at  all  obtrusively,  but  now  and  then  by 
way  of  illustration,  was  by  no  means  uneventful. 
Combining  an  ardent  thirst  for  liberty  with  a  love 
of  adventure,  he  took  up  arms  in  1848,  with  the 
revolutionists,  nnd  held  a  high  position  among 
them  when  the  Imperial  armies  laid  soige  to  the 
city.  When  the  illusive  hopes  of  overthrowing 
the  monarchy  had  vanished  and  Austria  subsided 
(ince  more  into  the  quiet  of  despotic  rule,  he 
had  escaped  the  hands  of  the  police  and  found 
it  necessary  to  reside  some  time  ia  London.  The 
influence  of  friends  fully  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Ministry  had  at  last  prevailed  to  obtain  pormis- 
<ii<m  for  him  to  return,  and  so  he  was  again  in 
Vienna.  There  was  a  depth  of  pathos  in  liis 
mDurnful  recitation  of  the  events  of  those  unquiet 
<Uy5  which  demanded  equal  sympathy  and  re- 
spect 

In  the  llfrhter  walks  of  knowledge,  of  all  the 
Viennese,  Max  waa/acile  princeps.  His  taste  in 
music  was  faultless,  and  he  criticised  the  German 
eompoeers  with  wonderful  discrimination  of  their 
merits.  He  knew  perfectly  well  the  capacity  and 
acoustics  of  every  opera-house  in  Europe  and  could 
indicate  the  exact  spot  where  the  performance 
could  be  heard  to  the  best  advantage.  Thus  he 
was  good  enough  to  secure  a  loge  for  us  to  wit- 
ness a  representation  of  the  Prophcie  for  the  sum 
of  twenty  florins  when  we  could  have  found  seats 
in  the  orchestra  stalls  for  six,  and  added  to  the  ob- 
ligation by  giving  us  his  company  upon  the  occa- 
sion. In  the  matter  of  opera  glasses  he  was  en- 
tirely an  fait,  and  had  he  studied  optics  under 
Frauenhofer  he  could  not  been  a  better  judge  of 
lenses.     In  proof  of  this  he  selected  a  lorgnette 

for  D at  a  celebrated  manufacturer's,  and 

was  sorry  that  D  did  not  agree  with  him  as 

to  its  excellence,  as  he  would  certainly  regret  not 
having  taken  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  But  if 
there  was  one  thing  he  understood  better  than 
another,  it  was  the  sesthetics  of  pipes.  I{e  had 
made  pipes  a  specicUite,  and  as  Vienna  is  world- 
famous  for  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  meer- 
R<*hanms,  he  begged  that  we  would  allow  him  to 


recommend  a  pipe-maker,  simply  that  he  might 
be  assured  we  were  not  cheated  in  our  purchases. 

R ,  I  fancy,  will  often  recal,  as  the  wreaths 

of  smoke  rise  upwards  from  his  exquisite  cigar- 
holder  (for  whioh  he  paid  two  prices)  the  kind 
interest  Max  manifested  in  his  choice  of  it. 

Such  was  our  Viennese  valet-de-place  and  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  make  a  sketeh 
of  his  fair  exterior  for  the  embellishment  of  these 
pages.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  add  that  we  did 
I  afterwards  hear  a  very  different  account  of  his  an- 
tecedents from  a  gentleman  who  professed  to 
know  all  about  him,  but  of  course  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  the  scandal.  The  story  ran  that 
he  was  a  discharged  English  footman  and  a  spy 
of  the  Austrian  police,  who  lived  upon  what  he 
could  get  out  of  foreigners  visiting  the  capital, 
and  a  certain  liberal  commission  from  the  Vien- 
na salesmen  upon  such  articles  as  he  could  in- 
duce these  foreigners  to  buy.  The  fact  that  he 
charged  us  a  thumping  sum  for  his  services  upon 
settlement  lent  some  color  to  these  allegations,  and 

I  shrewdly  suspect  that  R *s  advice  to  any 

friend  going  to  the  Hotel  Munsch,  with  regard  to 
Max,  would  be  Hunc  tu  liomane  eavetOy  htc  niger 
est. 

The  topography  of  Vienna  is  peculiar  and  the 
map  of  it  resembles  a  cobweb  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  which  it  can  be  compared.  The 
central  portion,  comprising  the  original  city,  is 
surrounded  by  a  broad  promenade  which  was  for- 
merly the  defensive  wall,  and  outside  this  is  a 
circumference  of  park  of  considerable  extent, 
planted  with  trees  and  presenting  a  beautiful  sur- 
face of  green-sward,  called  the  Glacis,  Yet  be- 
yond the  Glacis  in  every  direction  is  a  thickly 
populated  mass  of  houses  bounded  by  the  ram- 
part, and  immediately  adjoining  is  the  open  coun- 
try. Thus  between  the  suburbs  and  the  old  city 
there  is  a  riis  in  urhe^  affording  a  delightful  resort 
for  the  inhabitants  in  summer  and  contributing 
very  much  to  the  salubrity  of  the  capital.  Both 
quarters  of  Vienna,  as  far  as  I  saw,  are  remark- 
able for  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  and  the 
comfortable  appearance  of  the  houses. 

The  stranger  is  struck,  in  his  first  stroll  up  one 
of  the  thoroughfares,  with  the  signs  above  the 
shops  which  usually  set  forth  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, executed  with  more  or  less  of  artistic 
skill,  of  the  work  that  is  done  within.  Some  are 
exceedingly  droll  and  all  are  surmounted  by  the 
double-headed  eagle  who  presides  alike  over  every 
branch  of  Viennese  industry.  Is  it  a  drinking 
saloon,  one  cannot  become  versed  (t.  e.  upset, 
using  the  word  in  its  literal  signification)  in  the 
'*  profoipd  philosophy  of  beer"  except  by  pass- 
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ing  under  his  dusky  pinions ;  is  it  a  tailor's  es- 
tablishment, the  bird  is  a  device  of  all  others 
most  appropriate  to  the  schneiderean  art  by  rea- 
son of  the  number  and  length  of  his  bills ;  is  it 
the  room  of  a  maker  of  plaster  casts,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  see  a  fowl,  e?en  more  grim  and 
ghastly  than  poor  Poe's  raven,  perched  upon  a 
bust  of  Pallas  just  above  the  workman's  door. 

The  most  imposing  object  in  Vienna  is  unques- 
tionably the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen's.  The 
lapse  of  seven  centuries  has  blackened  its  exte- 
rior and  worn  away  in  many  places  the  tracery 
work  of  its  windows  and  turrets — saints  and 
martyrs,  niched  high  in  air,  along  the  line  of  its 
lofty  tower,  manifest  very  plainly  the  almost  ante- 
diluvian length  of  years  to  which  their  worships 
have  attained — ^yet  the  cathedral  stands  in  the 
fulness  of  perfect  beauty,  another  of  those  elo- 
quent appeals  to  the  imagination  which  the 
church  of  Rome  has  made  in  ages  gone  by,  and 
which  still  fill  the  soul  of  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant with  strange  solemnity  and  awe.  The  spire, 
rising  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  ground, 
is  neither  so  graceful  as  that  of  Antwerp  nor  so 
delicate  as  that  of  Strasbourg,  yet  wrought  with 
wonderful  dexterity  into  numberless  pinnacles,  it 
delights  the  eye  with  an  infinite  variety  of  ever 
pleasing  forms,  and  so  catches  and  tangles  the 
sunlight  in  the  intricacies  of  it^  decoration  that 
one  might  fancy  the  beams  lingering  there  long 
after  the  glow  of  evening  had  faded  from  the  sky. 
We  ascended  the  spire  to  a  point  within  a  very 
few  feet  of  the  top  from  which  we  obtained  a 
splendid  view.  "We  occupied,  perhaps,  at  the 
moment  the  exact  centre  of  the  spider's  web  to 
which  Vienna  has  been  likened,  and  from  us,  on 
all  sides,  radiated  the  streets  of  the  city  to  the 
Qlacisl  which  girdling  the  inner  town  as  beauti- 
fully as  the  ocean  bounded  the  buckler  of  Achilles, 
contrasted  effectively  with  the  domes  and  towers 
beyond  its  verdant  range.  Close'  beneath  us 
swept  the  Danube's  restless  current,  and  in  the 
far  away  horizon  lay  the  plains  of  Wagram  and 
Essling.  It  was  such  a  day  as  Campbell  describes 
in  his  pretty  verses  to  the  pretty  countess — 

Ovw  ABpern**  field  of  glory 

Noontide*s  purple  haze  was  cast ; 
And  the  hills  of  Turkish  story 

Teemed  with  visions  of  the  past. 

I  confess  it  was  some  drawback  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  panorama,  in  looking  dizzily  down 
upon  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  to  see  the  bicipi- 
tous  eagle  worked  in  colored  slates  upon  the  roof. 
There  seemed  really  no  escaping  that  bird. 

There  are  not  less  than  seventy  picture  galle- 
ries in  Vienna,  to  visit  which  would  require  a 


residence  of  some  months  in  tiiat  city— a  mucb 
longer  time  than  we  should  have  desired  to  re- 
main, even  had  our  AufenthaUsschein  or  permit  of 
sojourn  been  unlimited.  We  visited  but  one,  thit 
of  the  Belvidere,  contained  in  a  handsome  paUce 
at  a  short  distance  within  the  outer  wall.  It  is 
extremely  rich  in  the  German  and  Flemish  schools 
of  art,  and  Albert  Durer  may  be  seen  there  to 
great  advantage.  Two  heads  of  an  old  man  and 
an  old  woman  by  Denner  are  wonderful  paint- 
ings, and  no  one  who  has  seen  them  can  ever  fo^ 
get  the  minuteness  and  fidelity  with  which  the 
artist  has  given  every  wrinkle  and  hair — it  ii?  a« 
if  the  old  couple  were  looking  at  you,  and  you  do 
not  think  of  their  being  canvass  at  all.  I  9u|>- 
pose  this  ought  to  be  the  highest  possible  com- 
mendation that  could  be  bestowed  upon  them  and 
that  they  must  therefore  be  considered  works  of 
genius,  yet  somehow  I  was  not  affected  by  them 
at  all— one  of  Titian's  stately  ladies  or  of  Mu- 
rillo's  ragged  rascals  has  afierded  me  ten  times 
the  grafification.  Some  of  the  modem  picture!^ 
pleased  me  exceedingly,  one  of  which,  in  an  up- 
per chamber,  representing  the  gaming  table  at 
Baden,  was  to  the  life,  and  I  could  fancy  that  the 
artist  had  lost  a  considerable  sum  upon  his  faro- 
rite  color  before  he  sat  down  to  execute  it  Bot 
the  Belvidere  Gallery,  seen  after  that  of  Dresden, 
is  not  calculated  to  create  much  enUiusiasm  in 
the  visiter,  and  the  best  picture  I  saw  there  irw 
the  view  of  Vienna  from  the  terrace  outside,  in 
which  the  light  and  shade  were  admirably  ad- 
justed, the  grouping  altogether  beyond  criticism, 
and  the  foreground  most  agreeably  managed, 
with  the  old  Moresco  church  of  St  Carlo  Bor 
romes  raising  its  minarets  to  the  left. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  in  the  city  there 
was  a  very  magnificent  review  of  25,000  of  the 
Austrian  army  under  Gen.  Hess,  conducted  on 
the  Glacis  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  attended  by 
the  Duke  of  Nassau.  We  saw  it  from  the  Para- 
dise Garden,  overlooking  the  Parade  Ground  at 
an  elevation  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  There 
was  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  light 
artillery,  another  of  the  Tyrolese  rifiee  in  their 
picturesque  peaked  hats  and  green  coats,  and  the 
rest,  amounting  perhaps  to  18,000  men,  were  of 
the  infantry  made  up  of  Germans,  Italian^ 
Croats,  &c.,  &c.  For  three  hours  the  glitteriog 
show  proceeded,  and  with  the  sun  glancing  from 
the  burnished  muskets,  with  banners  streaming 
to  the  wind,  and  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  military  parade  carefully  obeerved,  it 
was  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  uni- 
form of  the  Austrian  army  is  of  a  dazaling  white 
relieved   by  facings  of  various  colors,  in  whirh 
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manner  the  numbers  of  the  regiments  are  indi- 
cated ;  thus,  supposing  the  fifteenth  be  tamed  up 
with  violet,  the  fiftieth  might  show  crimson  or 
green  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  Empe- 
ror was  attired  in  the  uniform  of  Commander  in 
Chief  (so  Max  said,  certainly  it  was  Tcry  splen- 
did) and  rode  an  Arabian  charger,  in  the  midst 
of  a  numerous  and  brilliant  staff,  and  when  the 
rcriew  was  over,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  o'b- 
senlng  him  closely  as  he  walked  his  horse  slowly 
up  the  hill  leading  to  the  palace.  I  hav^  rarely 
seen  a  finer  or  more  interesting  looking  man. 
Lightly  built,  but  tall  and  graceful,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  fair  hair  escaping  from  his  casque  and 
falling  around  a  face  lighted  by  eyes  of  a  deep 
bine,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  observed,  I  thought, 
anywhere  as  a  type  of  manly  beauty,  though  his 
beardless  face  and  youthful  expression  contrast- 
ed somewhat  strongly  with  the  bronzed  features 
and  heavy  white  moustache  of  Field  Marshal 
fle»}  who  rode  behind  liim.  There  was  some- 
body else,  I  doubt  not,  who  thought  Franz  Josef 
rather  handsome  than  othervrise  on  that  occasion, 
the  pretty  little  bride  of  sixteen  he  had  married 
three  months  before,  who  was  looking  oiit  of  the 
window  of  the  palace  and  thinking  what  a  fine 
thing  it  was  to  be  Empress  of  Austria,  to  live  in 
&ach  a  nice  establishment,  and  to  have  such  pretty 
soldiers  to  march  about  for  her  amusement  and 
such  a  husband  to  review  them.  They  say  it  was 
a  love  match  with  no  politics  mixed  up  with  it  at 
all,  and  that  affection  which  rarely  steps  into  pa- 
'  laces  has  imperial  lodgings  in  Die  Kaiserlich  Kb- 
niglich  Burg, 

The  glory  of  Vienna  is  the  Praier,  which  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  park  in  the  world  for  the 
spectacle  it  presents  on  the  fine  afternoons  of 
summer,  when  the  pleasure-loving  Viennese 
throng  its  shady  avenues,  the  high  nobility  dis- 
daining not  to  enjoy  the  air  of  heaven  and  the 
charming  niusic  of  the  military  bands  with  the 
poorer  classes,  upon  an  out-of-doors  equality  that 
in  America  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  working 
people  of  Vienna  for  a  time  after  the  suppression 
of  the  revolution  of  1848  refused  to  partake  of 
the  merriment  of  the  Prater  and  travellers  who. 
visited  it  three  or  four  years  ago,  describe  it  as 
wanting  life  and  animation — such  of  the  mechan- 
ics as  they  saw  there  wearing  an  aspect  of  suUen- 
nflM  and  dejection.  In  1854  it  was  gay  enough 
to  strike  anybody.  I  haye  a  theory  that  the  Vi- 
ennese are  more  effectually  enslaved  by  the  chains 
of  harmony  than  by  despotic  rule,  it  is  the  music 
that  consoles  them  for  the  loss  of  their  liberty 
and  though  for  a  time  they  deeply  felt  the  hu- 
miliations of  1849,  the  airs  of  Beethoven  and 
Labitzsky  at  length  beguiled  them  into  a  passive 


obedience  to  the  more  rigorous  absolutism  of  the 
new  monarch.  Vienna  is  the  home  of  music — 
it  is  a  sweet  Babel  of  confusing  melodies — a 


IS 

neyer  ending  practical  pot-pourri  of  delicious  and 
rejoiceful  sounds.  It  is  from  no  one  quarteif  alone 
that  the  ear  is  delighted.  Music  holds  Carnival 
in  all  the'^streets  and  the  Danube  moves  onward 
to  its  stately  measures.  The  Viennese  live  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  an  intoxication  (^  mu- 
sic. Their  childhood  is  made  happy  by  the  viol 
and  the  tamborin  as  struck  by  Uio  hand  of  the 
dark-eyed  daughters  of  Styria  who  wander  from 
house  to  house — they  pass  their  youthful  days  in 
dancing  to  the  spirited  compositions  of  Strauss ; 
their  reli(pon  is  set  to  the  pealing  Te  Deums  and 
Sanctuses  of  Handel ;  in  middle  age  their  out-of- 
door  existence  in  gardens  is  enlivened  by  the 
brilliant  performances  of  the  military  liande ;  and 
when  at  last  to  this  Beggar's  Opera  of  Life  there 
comes  the  inevitable  antistropho — Death,  they 
die  to  the  solemn  and  miyestic  and  ethereal  Re- 
quiem of  Mozart. 

I  may  forget  the  galleries  and  Glacis,  the  sol- 
diers and  shops,  oven  the  eagle  with  the  dupli- 
cate heads  I  saw  in  Vienna,  but  never  the  music 
that  I  hefard  there. 


THE   ANGEL-SISTER. 

All  the  •ummer  day  we  wander'd 
Through  the  valleye  bright  and  green ; 

All  the  happy  time  we  pondered 
Od  the  glories  that  were  seen. 

Here  and  there  were  flowers  springing 
Through  the  grassy  meadow's  edge, 

And  the  merry  birds  were  singing 
All  along  the  scented  hedge. 

Soon  the  early  son  descended. 
Brightest  sun  of  all  the  year : 

And  the  purple  hill  sides  blended 
With  the  Heavens  far  and  near. 

**  Oh,  my  sister,  softly  stealing 
See  the  dusky  shadows-^hark  ! 

How  the  twilight  bells  are  pealing, 
Let  as  homeward  ere  the  dark.*' 

Then  she  said :  *<  Oh,  loving  brother, 
Do  you  tell  me  of  the  night  7 

Now  again  I  see  our  mother, 
1  am  in  the  land  of  light. 

**  Fold  me  nearer  and  still  nearer. 

Oh,  how  golden  is  the  day ! 
Brother,  will  you  love  me  dearer 

When  you  misa  me  in  the  play  ?" 

All  the  Summer  days  I  wander 
Through  the  fields  we  used  tvroam  ; 

AH  the  lonely  time  I  ponder 
On  a  vacant  place  at  boftoc. 
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From  <*  ^cenefdela  CkoUannerie.*'^  Bff  EnUte  SauveUre. 

CttAPTER  II. 

My  guide,  said  the  old  cure,  Was  a  beggar 
with  one  leg,  who  dragged  himself  slowly 
along  on  his  remaining  foot.  I  feared  the 
journey  would  be  greatly  prolonged  by  hav- 
ing such  a  companion  ;  but  scarcely  had  we 
entered  the  borders  of  the  forest  when  he 
threw  up  his  crutch,  and  by  a  singular  dex- 
terity brought  to  view  two  legs  of  equal  pro- 
portion and  nimblenessj  and  we  began  a  ra- 
pid inarch.  In  a  little  time  we  reached  a 
small  enclosure,  where  he  announced  our 
arrival  by  a  simple  air,  common  amongst  the 
farmers  of  Maine.  A  woman  came  and  ex« 
changed  a  few  words  with  him,  then  return- 
ed. When  she  appeared,  her  dress  was  so 
arranged  as  to  give  her  all  the  appearance 
of  being  enceinte.  *'  We  are  near  the  re- 
publican forces,"  said  my  guide,  "  and  they 
might  arrest  us  ;  but  they  will  say  nothing 
when  they  see  you  with  a  wkiie  head*  A^ho 
is  about  to  become  a  mother.  Take  care 
only  to  look  the  blues  full  in  the  face  when 
you  meet  them,  and  in  no  wise  hasten  your 
steps."  I  followed  his  advice  and  we  came 
without  difficulty  to  a  small  meadow,  where 
my  conductor  gave  me  to  the  care  of  a  child, 
who  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  whistles, 
from  a  soft  wood.  He  carried  me  through 
the  field  to  the  door  of  a  mill,  where  he  left 
me  after  whistling  a  few  notes  in  a  peculiar 
tone.  A  miller  boy  then  came  with  his 
scythe,  as  if  to  cut  hay,  made  a  sign  to  roe, 
and  we  took  up  our  route  together,  when  in 
a  short  time  I  was  again  handed  over  to  an- 
other, and  then  another  guide.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Jambe  d' Argent,  pursued  by  the 
blues,  had  left  his  usual  hiding  place  and  we 
were  wandering  in  search  of  him.  At  length, 
after  many  windings  and  new  changes,  to- 
wards evening  we  came  to  the  hut  of  a  Sa- 
botier,  where  the  wounded  man  had  been 
carried.  I  found  him  Ijring  on  a  bed  of  dry 
leaves,  in  the  corner  of  the  cabin  and  cov- 
ered with  goat  skins.  He  had  just  fallen 
into  a  lethargic  sleep.    I  made  a  sign  not  to 

The  women  are  called  so  from  wearing  a  white  ker- 
chief  on  their  heoils. 


trouble  him,  and  approached  him  with  emo- 
tion.     His  features    had    lost    nothing  of 
their  noble  character.     Some  spots  of  blood 
upon  his  temple  alone  relieved  the  detth«like 
palor  of  his  face.    His  half  opened  lips  were 
quivering  and  his  respiration  soondedltke 
the  death  rattle.      I  remained  some  time 
standing  by  him,  frightened  at  these  faUl 
symptoms ;  but  by  degrees  the  voices  of  the 
Chouans,  which  became  silent  on  my  en- 
trance, were  again  raised  and  attracted  my 
attention.     There  were  eight  or  ten  of  tbem 
seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  hut,  with 
their  swords  by  their  sides  and  guns  upon 
their  knees.      The  flickering  light  of  the 
heath  fire,  gave  such  a  strange  character  to 
this  group  that  it  involuntarily  arrested  me. 
Except  Goeur  de  Rot,  this  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  these  celebrated  men,  but  tbeir 
conversation  soon  made  their  names  knowa 
to  me.     On  the  right  of  the  fire  place  wss 
Mousqueton  squatted  on  his  crooked  legs  and 
holding  by  the  wings  a  living  sparrow  wlrirh 
he  alternately  presented  and  withdrew  to 
and  from  a  large  yellow  cat.     His  haggard 
eyes  followed  every  effort  which  the  domes- 
tic tiger  made  to  seize  his  prey,  and  at  every 
flutter  and  cry  of  the  frightened  bird  his  hi- 
deous features  were  crisped  into  a  more  his 
hideous  smile.  • 

St.  Martin  seated  near  him,  looked  on  with* 
pre-occupied  air,  nothing  in  his  vulgar  ap- 
pearance announced  the  audacious  murderer 
who  a  short  while  after  would  enter  at  Dooa 
day  the  fortified  town  of  Morannes  and  give 
to  the  chief  of  the  republicans  a  note  con- 
taining these  words :  '-  Give  thy  soul  to  Gad, 
thou  art  about  to  diej**  and  strike  htm  three 
times  with  a  poinard  before  he  had  finished 
reading  them.  By  their  sides  stood  Mous- 
tache, whose  vigorous  outline  fell  upon  the 
lightened  wall :  then  the  Grand  Chasseur 
with  gentle  and  heroic  features  crowned  by 
hair  silvered  before  its  time.  Last  of  all 
was  Moulins  balancing  upon  one  of  lus  long 
brawny  legs,  throwing  in  the  conversatioQ 
every  now  and  then  an  obscene  joke, 
whilst  the  Murat  of  the  Chouannerie,  Fran- 
ccBur,  ornamented  with  plumes,  ribbons  and 
other  decorations,  chatted  with  La  France, 
who  had  just  succeeded  in  making  his  es- 
cape from  the  prison  at  Laval.  All  spoke  of 
the  wound  of  Jambe  d'Argent  and  the  un- 
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known  fate  of  Monsier  Jacques.  La  France 
was  assured  that  he  had  been  taken  by  the 
blues  and  executed  at  Montague.  St.  Mar- 
tin said  he  had  been  seen  near  M.  de  Sc^- 
peaux  in  Anjou  where  he  had  perished  in  an 
engagement ;  and  lastly  Moustache  declared 
that  he  had  died  in  a  chateau  in  upper 
Maine,  and  they  had  shewn  him  his  grave 
there.  Although  contradictory  in  details, 
ail  these  Yersions  agreed  on  one  point,  that 
M.  Jacques  existed  no  longer,  and  the  Chou- 
aonerie  was  about  to  be  without  a  head. 

"  Well,"  said  Moulins,  who  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  the  lamentations  of  his  compa- 
nions, '*is  it  not  said  that  we  are  all  to  die. 
Never  fear,  but  the  stuff  for  a  general  will 
be  found — if  ours  is  used  we  will  make  one 
altogether  new." 

"  And  the  fool  hopes  that  will  cut  one  from 
his  skio,"  objected  La  France  ironically. 

"  And  why  not  as  well  as  thine  ?"  replied 
Meulins,  **  I  burned  powder  in  the  good 
cause,  while  you  still  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  blues." 

"Possible!"    said    Franccsur,   who    had 
been  compelled  to  serve  some  time  among 
the  republicans,   *<  but  my  boy  thy  powder 
was  wholly  lost." 
"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because  you  stood  too  far  off,  and  your 
gun  was  loaded  with  moIV* 

This  double  allusion  to  the  well  known 
pntdenee  of  Moulins,  and  the  thefts  commit- 
ted in  his  first  calling  excited  a  general 
laugh.  The  man  paled.  Like  all  ferocious 
cowards  he  had  his  desperate  impulses  where 
fury  held  him  in  the  place  of  courage.  He 
rushed  for  his  gun  with  a  howl ;  Francceur 
made  a  bound  and  regained  the  other  side  of 
the  fire  place,  pistol  in  hand.  Both  cocks 
were  heard  at  the  same  time,  and  by  an  in«> 
atinctive  movement  every  looker  on  cast 
down  their  faces. 

"Down  with  your  armsl"  suddenly  cried 
a  strong  voice.  Moulins  and  Francceur 
trembled ;  their  eyes  turned  at  the  same 
time  to  the  wounded  man's  bed.  He  had 
jast  dashed  off  his  goat  skins ;  his  hands 
convulsively  holding  to  the  sides  of  the  hut, 
be  made  a  supreme  effort,  rpae  on  his  knees 
and  stood  upright!  ''Down  with  your 
arms !"  replied  he,  coming  between  the  ad- 
versaries with  trembling  steps.    Both  step- 
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ped  aside  and  the  gun  and  pistol  were  low- 
ered. Jambe  d' Argent  supported  himself 
by  the  rude  mantel-piece.  Long  lines  of 
blood  marbled  the  cloths  which  bandaged  his 
waist.  Every  feature  quivered  with  wrath. 
"  Do  you  already  dispute  the  command  ? 
Who  promised  you  I  would  die  ?  Who  has 
dug  that  hole  for  me  ?  You  Moulins,  you 
Francceur— you  wish  to  replace  me.  Well 
see  if  you  can  do  it.  Come,  let  us  seek  the 
blues,  quick,  a  gun ;  bring  me  a  horse — I 
will  see  who  is  chief  hereV* 

Jambe  d' Argent's  voice,  strong  at  first,  at 
last  became  broken  and  confused — his  head 
wavered,  and  trying  to  lean  against  the  wall 
he  fell  in  the  arms  of  Moustache.  He  was 
carried  to  his  bed,  and  I  placed  myself  be- 
side him  and  endeavored  to  appease  him  by 
gentle  words.  He  looked  at  me  fixedly,  re- 
cognised me,  and  at  the  same  instant  his 
ideas  took  a  new  direction.  His  heart  open- 
ed to  me,  and  he  listened  to  my  advice  with 
the  submission  of  a  child.  The  Chouans 
had  left  the  room  to  allow  us  more  liberty 
anc  we  were  proceeding  when  interrupted 
by  a  murmuring  of  voices  and  hasty  steps. 
Suddenly  the  door  was  dashed  open  and  a 
man  panting  for  breath  entered  the  room. 

*' Place  Jfeite r  cried  the  wounded. 

*•  T  have  come  in  time,"  replied  the  Chou- 
an— quick  Louis,  arise !  the  blues  are  here !" 

"The  blues!"  repeated  Treton,  his  fea- 
tures firing  with  eagerness  for  the  battle— 
**  give  me  my  gun!" 

"No,  no,"  thundered  Place  JfMe,  "we  may 
have  time  to  leave  and  they  will  find  the 
nest  without  the  brood.  Peter  is  bringing  a 
horse,  try  to  have  strength  to  reach  catnp- 
rogue — ^there  you  can  rest" 

I  assisted  Jambe  d' Argent  to  set  up  and 
wrapped  the  covering  around  him,  the  horse 
came,  we  carefully  placed  him  on  it,  his 
brother  took  the  bridle  and  they  left.  The 
rest  of  the  band  equally  finished  their  ar- 
rangements for  leaving,  but  with  a  slowness 
which  proved  the  discouragement  of  the 
greatest  number.  Whilst  Moustache,  La 
France  and  the  Grand  Chasseur  took  the 
same  direction  with  Jambe  d' Argent,  the 
rest  consulted  in  a  low  voice,  and  every  one 
seemed  to  offer  difierent  views.  Ccnir  de 
Roi  alone  kept  a]iart  in  this  debate,  with  his 
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haad$  resting  upon  the  muzzle  of  his  gun, 
he  listened  with  a  dejected  air. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  the  band  will  disperse 
without  waiting  for  the  cure  of  Jambe  d* Ar- 
gent ?"  said  I  to  him. 

''  Monsieur  1'  Abbe  sees  it,"  replied  he  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Has  no  one  the  authority  to  keep  them 
in  subordination  ?" 

*'  Not  one,  except  M.  Jacques  !" 

"Is  he  dead?" 

"  Dead — that  is  to  be  known." 

*'  Have  you  any  news  of  him  ?"  I  deman- 
ded eagerly.  There  was  a  pause  before  he 
replied,  and  he  looked  me  steadily  in  the 
face. 

"  Although  I  have,  what  good  could  it  do 
now?" 

"  What  ?  tell  immediately  what  has  pass- 
ed."    He  shook  his  head. 

**  It  is  a  duty  of  conscience,"  urged  I. 

"  Then  it  may  equally  be  so  for  M.  1' Ab- 
be," said  he. 

**If  I  knew  what  you  seem  to  know — " 

•*  Would  you  undertake  his  duty  ?" 

"  Beyond  a  doubt." 

**  Come  with  me  then  !"  replied  the  Chou- 
an  rising. 

"Everything  I  could  say  would  be  useless, 
whilst  your  voices  may.  perhaps,  chaqge 
many  things.  If  any  one  can  raise  M.  Jac- 
ques it  is  a  priest." 

"Let  us  be  off." 

"Come,  may  the  good  Gk)d  protect  us!" 
and  throwing  his  gun  across  his  shoulder  he 
went  on  before  me.  When  we  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  forest,  we  distinctly  heard  the 
slow  and  measured  tread  of  the  detachment 
coming  to  seek  us.  We  buried  ourselves  in 
the  wood,  and  at  the  *end  of  an  hour's  walk 
we  came  to  a  narrow,  lonely  road,  which  we 
took.  I  tried  to  interrogate  my  companion, 
but  he  eluded  all  my  efforts,  saying  M.  Jac- 
ques would  Bfty  that  he  had  already  done 
too  much  in  carrying  me  to  his  retreat. 
Whilst  going  along,  I  tried  to  divine  the 
cause  which  could  oblige  the  young  royalist 
chief  to  conceal  himself  so  carefully.  Had 
he  given  way  to  discouragement  ?  Did  he 
wish  to  escape  the  proscription  ?  or  illness 
hold  him  enchained  ?  My  imagination  was 
lost  in  suppositions  which  my  reason  de- 
stroyed immediately.    At  length  after  a  long 


and  difficult  walk  we  perceived  a  maoor 
house  in  ruins  buried  in  the  copse  ;  Coeur  de 
Roi  slackened  his  steps  and  said  to  me: 

"He  is  there!" 

I  looked  with  surprise.  The  roof  was  half 
open,  the  shutters  bung  loosely  from  tbeir 
broken  hinges,  the  yard  was  choked  with 
weeds,  and  a  swallow  had  built  its  ne^t  id 
the  corner  of  the  front  door.  I  sought  ia 
vain  in  the  midst  of  these  testimonies  of  sol- 
itude and  desolation  for  some  trace  of  recent 
habitation.  Cceur  de  Roi  understood  my  de- 
sire and  followed  a  few  steps — the  walls  of 
the  garden  then  crossing  a  few  steps,  he 
brought  me  to  a  porch  which  was  invisible 
to  the  road.  There  the  ruin  was  less  con- 
spicuous, but  nothing  spoke  of  the  presence 
of  human  beings.  My  guide  begged  me  to 
wait  awhile  and  went  to  a  small  isolated 
building  ^  hich  he  soon  leR  followed  by  an 
old  woman,  with  whom  he  entered  the  ma- 
nor. I  waited  for  them  a  long  time,  and  at 
last  it  was  the  old  wom^n  alone  who  return- 
ed and  made  a  sign  for  me  to  follow  her. 
We  mounted  a  staircase  which  tottered  un- 
der every  step,  and  after  crossing  several 
chambers,  the  nakedness  of  which,  announc- 
ed total  abandonment,  we  came  before  a 
door,  where  my  conductor  knocked  before 
opening.  I  immediately  heard  a  murmur  of 
voices,  a  light  hasty  step,  and  the  moment  1 
entered  a  small  room  opposite  the  one  I  bad 
just  crossed,  was  quickly  closed.  My  arri- 
val had  evidently  put  some  one  to  flight. 
The  room  in  which  I  was,  was  a  complete 
contrast  to  everything  I  had  seen  since  roy 
arrival.  It  was  tapestried  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  floor,  furnished  a  la  Louis  XIV.,  and 
adorned  with  family  portraits  extending  back 
to  the  crusaders.  An  ehony  clock  encrust* 
ed  with  pearl  hung  over  the  mantel-piece, 
and  this  immense  piece  of  red  marble  waa 
laden  with  Dresden  china.  I  remained  on 
the  door  sill,  involuntarily  arrested  by  this 
most  unexpected  sight.  M.  Jacques  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me.  He  wore  his  pictu- 
resque costume  of  velvet  which  was  fastened 
at  the  waist  by  a  white  silk  scarf.  His  fea- 
tures were  still  eminently  noble  and  beauti- 
ful, but  in  some  degree  altered  by  feveh»h 
paleness.  He  welcomed  me  with  a  little  ef- 
fort and  invited  me  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  to 
take  a  seat. 
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All  that  had  passed  was  so  new,  so  un- 
expected, that  I  required  a  few  moments  to 
recover  myself.  M.  Jacques  recalled  me 
from  the  meditation  into  which  I  was  falling, 
by  saying  Coeur  de  Roi  had  announced  me 
as  the  bearer  of  grave  news.  Brought  back 
to  the  intention  of  my  journey,  I  related  to 
him  the  wound  of  Jarabe  d'Argent,  the  dis- 
persion of  his  band  and  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  insurrection  if  a  powerful 
mind  did  not  prevent  divisions  and  arrest  the 
discouragement  which  was  obtaining. 

I  spoke  long,  for  the  young  chief  listened 
in  silence  and  motionless,  surprised  at  length 
with  this  impassibility  I  looked  in  his  face. 

"  Perhaps  you  doubt  my  knowledge  or  my 
sincerity,  biit  you  can  easily  verify  it.*' 

"No,  I  believe  you,"  coldly  rep] ied  M. 
Jacques,  '*  and  you  see  no  means  of  raising 
this  courage  which  only  awaits  a  chief." 

"  What  good  would  it  do  ?  What  matters 
after  all  to  these  hinds  and  cowherds  the 
color  of  the  flag  which  floats  over  our  cities  ? 
Do  they  even  understand  what  they  attack 
and  what  they  defend  ?  When  the  revolu- 
tion came  they,  fired  upon  it  as  something 
new  and  unknown  as  in  times  of  storms  they 
fire  upon  clouds  to  dissipate  them  ;  but  the 
clouds  have  burst  in  hail  and  thunder ;  and 
the  wisest  will  seek  hereafter  shelter  and  se- 
curity." 

"Is  it  possible  these  words  come  from 
your  mouth!"  cried  I  in  amazement,  '*  you 
who  have  armed  them,  you  whose  cause  they 
defend — since  you  are  a  nobleman."  •  •  • 
I  hesitated. 

"Finish,"  said  M.  Jacques  with  a  little 
irony,  "  why  not  say  you  who  are  a  prince  ? 
I  see,  sir,  that  you  also  have  given  faith  to 
the  suppositions  of  our  credulous  peasants. 
The  mysteiy  in  which  I  wrapped  myself  to 
shelter  my  mother  and  sisters  has  deceived 
you  also.  You  believe  me  the  precursor  of 
the  count  d'Artois !  Permit  me  to  unde- 
ceive you,  and  know  the  entire  truth.  My 
name  is  Jacques  de  la  Merozieres,  and  I  am 
t>Qt  a  poor  nobleman  of  firissath,  in  Anjou." 

"Pardon,"  I  cried  quickly,  "you  are 
more — the  hope,  the  corner  stone  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Maine.  You  are  the  one  who 
gave  it  a  direction.  You  breathed  a  soul 
into  it.  Do  you  think  a  chief  can  abandon 
hearts  he   has  en  flamed  as  our  herdsmen 


I  abandon  a  heath  fire.  If  simple  minded  men 
encouraged  by  you  revolt  without  under* 
standing  the  principles  which  they  defend-— 
you  at  least  understand,  you  love  them." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  interrupted  he  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Have  you  not  fought  ?" 

**  Who  told  you  it  was  for  principles  ?" 

"  What  was  it  for  then  ?" 

**  Indeed,  it  may  have  been  only  to  fight," 
said  he  with  a  singular  smile  ;  **  the  combat 
exercises  the  will  and  makes  the  blood  cir- 
culate more  freely.  It  may  be  that  I  hoped 
for  some  recompense — impossible  ?  who  told 
you  Monsieur  that  I  was  a  man  of  principle 
rather  than  a  fool,  borne  onward  by  one  of 
those  passions  which  so  often  furnish  a  theme 
for  your  sermons  ;  may  I  not  have  ceded  to 
the  desire  of  glory,  to  Hmbition,  and  indeed 
if  I  wished  my  name  to  be  spoken  of,  it  was, 
perhaps,  that  one  only  might  hear  of  it. 
There  are  deliriums,  monsieur,  which  some 
times  impel  us  t>  take  the  world  for  a  de- 
sert, inhabited  by  one  being  alone,  to  whom 
and  for  whom  all  our  efforts  are  directed. 
Wholly  occupied  in  pleasing  her,  the  uni- 
verse is  in  flames  to  afford  her  a  pleasing 
sight,  and  one  day  we  perceive  that  all  has 
been  in  vain,  that  we  have  knelt  and  wor- 
shipped at  a  heart  of  stone." 

M.  Jacques'  voice  was  loud  and  had  some- 
thing of  reproach  in  its  tones,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  murmurings  of  a  recent  storm. 
Whilst  he  spoke  he  raised  it,  as  if  wishing 
to  be  heard  by  some  one  invisible. 

*'Then,"  replied  I,  a  little  troubled  by 
this  revelation,  **  you  renounce  all  you  have 
undertaken  and  the  royalists  need  expect  you 
no  longer." 

**  No,"  replied  he,  **  my  part  is  finished. 
What  could  I  bear  to  these  brave  soldiers 
now  ?  Indiflference  and  doubt.  They  have 
no  need  for  me  to  teach  them  that  all  de- 
votion is  vain  ;  the  future  will  do  that  most 
effectually.  You  say  they  believe  me  dead, 
confirm  them  in  that  belief;  you  will  not 
deceive  them :  for  the  Monsieur  Jacques 
whom  they  knew,  burning  with  enthusiasm 
and  filled  with  hope,  has  truly  ceased  to  exist, 
nothing  remains  of  him  but  a  breathing 
corpse,  which  also  will  soon  disappear,  for  in 
a  few  moments  I  shall  leave  France  never 
to  return." 
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He  extended  his  hand  to  raise  a  cloak, 
which  hung  on  the  back  of  an  arm  chair ; 
but  the  small  door  which  I  had  remarked  on 
my  arrival,  now  opened  again  and  a  young 
lady  presented  herself.  She  was  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  and  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Without  regarding  me  or  the  surprise  which 
held  me  transfixed,  she  went  directly  up  to 
M.  Jacques. 

*'  You  shall  not  leave,"  said  she  in  a  brief 
tone,  *'  your  konor  forbids  it.  I  will  not  per- 
mit it;''  and  as  the  young  chief  was  about 
to  interri4>t  her  she  continued  hastily:  *'  Lis- 
ten to  me,  Jacques,  you  have  calumniated 
my  hesitations,  but  I  pardon  you ;  grief  is 
not  responsible  for  it«  injustice.  You  refuse 
to  grant  my  prayers.  Well  I  will  cede  to 
your?  !'* 

<*You,  Armande  ?  Is  it  possible  ?"  cried 
M.  Jacques  in  amazed  delight. 
.  *' I  wished,"  said  she  in  mournful  tones, 
"  that  pure  self-devotion  alone  for  your  coun- 
try should  support  you  in  the  conflict  before 
you,  but  since  you  must  have  an  affection, 
an  interest  to  defend,  you  shall  have  it,"  and 
turning  to  iqe,  she  added  with  resolution, 
"  Monsieur  will  this  hour  bless  our  marri- 
age. 

I  bad  no  time  •  to  reply,  for  M.  Jacques 
transported  with  joy  had  fallen  on  his  knees 
before  the  beautiful  girl  and  was  covering 
her  hands  with  most  passionate  kisses*  She 
endeavored  to  appease  his  transports,  with  a 
sorrowful  and  impatient  embarrassment ;  but 
he  paid  no  regard  to  it.  Intoxicated  with 
this  most  unlooked  for  happiness,  he  was  in- 
capable of  judging.  The  necessary  expla- 
nation to  authorize  the  exercise  of  my  min- 
istry alone,  arrested  him  from  that  delirium 
of  joy.  The  storm  which  then  overwhelm- 
ed France  exempted  the  priest  from  those 
delays  and  precautions  which  calmer  days 
required.  £ipb»rked  upon  a  vessel  about  to 
be. wrecked  they  appealed  directly  to  Gotl, 
and  sought  no  rule  but  their  own  conscience. 
I  consulted  mine,  and  stropg  in  its  approba- 
tion, I  made  preparations  for  celebrating 
this  strange  marriage. 

.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  a  chapel,  roof- 
less, and  the  walls  crumbling  in  decay— -the 
place,  the  time,  the  actors,  imparted  a  sad 
and  mournful  solemnity  to  the  scene.  The 
two  lovers  kneeled  before  the  altar,  covered 


with  moss.     Go&ur  de  Roi  and  another  peas- 
ant, armed  with  guns,  served  as  witnesses, 
whilst  the  old  nurse  who  had  brought  up 
Madame  Armande  wept  on  her  knees  before 
the  door.  The  mournful  autumn  wind  sighed 
through  the  trees  which  shaded  the  chapel, 
and  at  every  gust,  covered  us  with  a  shower 
of  dead  leaves.     When  the  bridegroom  aod 
bride  arose,  his  face  was  illuminated  with  a 
proud,  triumphant  joy,  whilst  hers  was  sad 
and  mournful  in  the  extreme.     After  a  little 
while,  she  invited  us  to  the  manor.    When 
I  went  there  I  found  her  seated  by  her  proud 
and  happy  husband,  on   a   chaise   lounge. 
She  wanted  to  know  of  me  in  what  state  the 
revolution  was.     I  related  to  her  what  I  had 
to  M.  Jacques  and  added,  that  his  rea|^>ear- 
ance  alone  could  sustain  the  failing  courage. 

*'  He  will  set  off  to-nK>rrow,"  replied  she, 
"  he  has  promised  me.  I  would  wish  to  folio v 
him,  but  you  peasants  will  not  permit  it,  and 
I  can  mingle  in  this  conflict  alone  in  thought, 
and  taking  up  again  all  the  details  I  bad 
just  given  her,  she  began  to  analyze  the  re- 
sources of  the  Chouannerie,  even  to  calco- 
late  the  benefit  of  defeat — to  calculate  the 
blood  of  the  republicans  which  the  royafift 
before  falling  would  shed.  Without  any  al- 
lusions to  the  definite  result,  she  evidently 
nought  less  the  victory  of  the  royalists,  than 
the  bufferings  of  the  republicans.  This 
thought  alone  made  her  eyes  flash  with  ani- 
mation and  her  voice  tremble  with  eager- 
ness. I  looked  in  astonishment  upon  this 
fever  of  wrath  and  asked  myself  what  could 
have  filled  that  soul  with  such  vindictife 
feelings,  and  what  treasure  had  the  repaUic 
ravished  from  her  to  justify  such  intense  ha- 
tred. 

I  took  leave  of  them  the  same  evening  to 
go  to  a  neighboring  farm  where  the  dying 
master  required  my  presence.  After  paaaing 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  prayers  and 
administering  the  sacrament  to  the  dying 
man,  I  sought  some  repose  upon  a  straw  pal- 
let near  the  manor,  and  slept  the  rest  of  the 
night.  Cceur  de  Roi  did  not  come  for  me 
till  late  the  next  day,  and  opening  my  eyes 
I  saw  the  sun  already  high  in  the  heavens. 
I  reproached  him  for  not  waking  me  aooocr. 

''  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,  I  was 
detained  at  the  manor." 

I  w^fl  fitr^ek  with  his  anxions  look  ami 
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atked  him  if  any  thing  new  had  occurred 
there— he  shook  his  head. 

"  I  fear  so/'  said  he.  **  This  morning 
when  I  entered  the  house  1  found  the  nurse 
listening  with  great  anxiety  at  the  foot  of  the 
btairs.  Impassioned  voices,  sighs  and  groans 
issued  from  the  chamber  above,  and  steps 
pacing  to  and  fro— there  were  pauses,  and 
then  the  imploring,  entreating  voice  of  M. 
Jacques  was  beard,  followed  by  a  woman's 
sighs ;  at  last  the  door  opened  and  M.  Jac- 
ques rushing  like  a  madman  down  stairs 
passed  us  without  notice,  mounted  his  horse 
and  left  with  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind.'' 

''  And  Madame  Armando  ?" 

"  We  fouod  her  seated  on  the  floor,  gazing 
before  her  with  a  fixed  look.  I  assisted  Mar- 
garet to  lay  her  on  the  bed,  and  recollecting 
ihat  you  were  waiting  for  me,  came  to  you." 

We  began  our  route  without  saying  any- 
thing more.  In  spite  of  myself  I  turned  my 
head  every  moment  towards  the  manor — 
whose  cracked  roof  gradually  disappeared 
behind  the  trees.  At  last  it  was  lost  entire- 
ly, and  coasting  along  the  forest  we  had  just 
gained  the  high  road  when  a  gallop  was  heard 
on  our  left. 

Instantly  a  horseman  appeared,  urging  his 
steed  to  its  utmost  speed,  leaping  over  every 
thing  which  obstructed  his  path,  and  rushed 
into  the  road  where  we  were,  and  disappear- 
ed in  a  cloud  of  dust.  We  both  recognised 
M«  Jacques.  Ooeur  de  Roi  stopped  short  and 
turned  towards  me : 

"  Did  you  see  his  countenance  as  be  pass- 
ed ?''  said  be  in  a  troubled  tone,  **  Ae  looked 
Hke  one  seeking  his  destruction.^^ 

I  answered  not,  but  inwardly  shuddered, 
for  I  ako  had  the  same  presentiment.  It 
was  so  among  the  Chouans  themselves.  M. 
Jacques  appeared  in  their  ranks  like  a 
phantom.  la  vain  they  gathered  around 
him  with  cries  of  joy;  their  enthusiasm 
brought  not  a  smile  upon  his  features  or  one 
gleam  of  pleasure  across  his  soul.  At  the 
first  rencontre  with  the  republican  troops  it 
was  evident  his  courage  had  changed  its 
character.  The  valiant  courage  which  he 
could  so  readily  impart  to  his  soldiers  was 
transformed  to  a  cool  temerity,  which  ap- 
peared less  to  pursue  victory  than  to  court 
death ;  but  he  could  not  find  it.  Balls  glanc- 
«^d  from  his  plume  and  sabres  softened  against 


his  silk  and  velvet.  He  slowly,  urged  his 
horse  on,  and  buried  himself  in  clouds  of 
powder  which  were  continually  rent  asunder 
by  the  lightning  of  musketry,  and  came  out 
again  without  a  wound.  These  imprudences, 
although  yet  fortunate,  filled  the  Chouans 
with  surprise,  mingled  with  some  disappro- 
bation. 

*'  He  tempts  God,"  murmured  they  in  a 
low  voice. 

<<  God  will  leave  him." 

He  did  indeed.  At  the  attack  of  the  city 
of  Daumery  in  Anjou,  the  republicans  en- 
trenched themselves  according  to  custom  in 
a  church  and  victoriously  repulsed  their  as- 
sailants. Every  attempt  to  fire  the  church 
had  failed,  and  the  bravest  had  fallen  dead 
or  wounded ;  the  troop  discouraged  were  re- 
treating, and  M.  Jacques  seizing  a  bundle  of 
lighted  straw,  advanced  slowly  towards  the 
church ;  but  when  he  was  half  way  there, 
he  staggered,  stretched  out  his  arms  and  fell. 
One  of  his  men  ran  to  raise  him  up,  he  yet 
breathed.  They  carried  him  to  a  neighbor- 
ing farm,  where  he  died  three  days  after ; 
carrying  with  him  down  to  the  grave  th«  for- 
tunes of  the  Chouannerie  as  well  as  the  se- 
cret of  his  despair. 

Some  cotemporaries,  however,  have  pene- 
trated the  cause.  They  speak  of  a  young 
and  noble  lady,  (whose  well  known  name 
we  shall  withheld,)  who  devotedly  attached 
to  a  Vendean  officer,  had  followed  htm  to 
the  defeat  at  Mans,  where  she  saw  him  per- 
ish. Seeking  refuge  with  her  nurse  in  the 
ruined  manor,  she  had  brooded  over  her  sor- 
row, and  conceived  an  inextinguishable  ha- 
tred for  the  republic,  when  chance  brought 
to  her  feet  the  unhappy  M.  Jacques.  Then 
urged  on  by  resentment  and  thirst  for  re- 
venge she  accepted  the  living  lover,  whose 
love  it  was  impossible  to  return,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  him  to  whom  her  very  exrs- 
tence  was  devoted.  That  night,  filled  with 
joyous  hopes  of  the  future,  exulting  in  the 
possession  of  his  long  coveted  treasure,  he 
fondly  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  poured 
in  her  ears  the  full  treasure  of  his  love.  She 
could  no  longer  endure  it,  and  he  learned 
from  her  lips,  thai  he  never  had  keen  and  never 
could  he  Iwed!  Rudely  awakened  from  his 
most  cherished  dream,  in  despair  he  had 
rushed  on  to  destth. 
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The  first  epoch  of  the  Chouannerier  had 
ended  with  Jean  Gottcrean  ;  the  second  of 
mighty  conflicts  and  military  organization 
terminated  in  the  death  of  M.  Jacques. 
Every  where  but  in  Maine,  the  insurrection 
had  gradually  changed  its  character,  it  had 
passed  from  ti  e  hands  of  the  peasants  to 
the  nobles  ;  from  popular  it  had  become  pol- 
itic. Intrigue  mingled  its  mire  with  the 
streams  of  generous  blood,  which,  till  then, 
had  been  poured  out  for  their  creed.  The 
heroic  Vendee  of  Cathelineau,  was  hereafter 
represented  by  Charette,  a  cunning  genius, 
who  could  have  doubled  Louis  XI:  the  Chou- 
annerei,  by  the  vacillating  Puisaye,  and 
Cormalin,  a  kind  of  Lieutenant  of  the  police, 
whom  chance,  and  above  all,  interest,  had 
made  a  conspirator.  Aided  by  a  multitude 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  who  had  never 
openly  compromised  themselves,  this  last 
established  the  basis  of  a  general  pacifica- 
tion with  the  republic;  the  treaty  of  Mabili- 
as  was  made  and  one  day  the  Chouans  learn> 
ed  that  peace  was  declared. 

This  was  an  inexpressible  surprise  to  these 
peasants.  They  asked  themselves,  in  vain, 
how  their  duty  was  to  respect  to  day,  what 
they  had  fought  against  the  day  before. 
Nothing  which  they  hated  had  been  des- 
troyed, nothing  they  severed  and  loved 
given  back  to  them :  all  was  limited  to  prom- 
ises and  they  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

"  Well,  cried  an  officer,  "to-morrow  five 
hundred  republicans  will  demand  them  from 
you.'* 

'^  And  to-morrow  five  hundred  Chouans 
will  refuse  them,"  replied  Jambe  d'Argent, 
and  sure  enough  the  next  day  the  blues  were 
put  to  flight.  Advertised  of  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Manceaux  chiefs,  Cormalin  endea- 
vored to  gain  their  adhesion,  he  only  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  suspension  of  arms.  Al- 
though Jambe  d'Argent  had  signed  it  reluct- 
antly, be  faithfully  adhered  to  it.  Two  com- 
missaries from  Laval,  known  for  their  sympa- 
thy for  the  royalists  had  come  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  buy  grain  in  the  parishes.  Someone 
proposed  to  retain  them,  and  spread  the  re- 
port that  they  remained  voluntarily,  that 
being  compromised  to  the  patriots,  they 
would  be  forced  to  join  the  Chouans. 

Mi)st  of  the  members  of  the  council  ap- 
plaudod  thi}*  proposition,  gind  they  cried  out! 


toJamble  d'Argent,  who  resisted  it,  tafollow 
the  majority,  he  Jiastily  arose  aqd  laid  his 
sword  down  before  them.  *'  First  decide, 
that  I  am  no  longer  your  chief,"  said  he, 
"  for  as  long  as  I  hold  that  title,  no  oue 
here  shiU  put  to  vote — if  one  should  fail  in 
honor r'  They  dared  not  insist,  and  the  two 
commissaries  left. 

But  want  of  faith  on  both  sides,  soob 
made  the  truce  ineflectual,  and  the  cooflict 
was  not  long  in  beginning.  Jambe  d'Argent 
proclaimed  hostilities  to  the  blues,  the  scat- 
tered bands  soon  assembled  and  he  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  effec* 
tive  men.  They  were  enough  to  master  the 
country.  The  little  post  occupied  by  the 
republicans  were  taken,  convoys  intercep- 
ted, villages  blockaded  anew,  and  it  hap* 
pened  to  Jambe  d'Argent  what  happen?  to 
every  one  deserving  success :  his  increas- 
ing power  had  enlarged  his  intelligeoce. 
Common  minds  never  change  their  degiee-^ 
and  they  are  soon  surmounted  by  things 
above  them — but  souls  born  for  great  things, 
ever  rises  with  events  and  dominates  them. 
Thus  Treton  without  loosing  his  friendly 
familiarity,  had  learned  the  language  of  com- 
mand. Experience  had  given  him  a  more 
extended  vision,  success  more  patience. 
His  responsibility  far  from  being  a  burden 
to  him  was  a  support.  Friends  and  ene- 
mies equally  praised  his  loyalty  and  bravery, 
and  gentlemen  themselves,  at  last,  rendered 
him  justice.  M.  de  Scepeaux,  who  com- 
manded in  Anjou,  asked  and  obiaioed  for 
him  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  Every  thing 
prospered  with  the  old  beggar.  He  saw 
himself  at  a  height  of  prosperity,  which  his 
wildest  dreams  never  pictured.  God  spared 
him  the  bitterness  of  slowly  descending  to 
humiliation  and  defeat.  Like  Maccabeus — 
he  would  rest  *'  buried  in  his  victory  J* 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  1794. 
Jambe  d'Argent  had  passed  the  night  in  go- 
ing from  parish  to  parish,  advertising  the 
bands  that  a  detachment  of  the  republicans 
would  arrive  at  Cosme  the  next  day.  Over- 
come by  fatigue,  he  was  sleeping  near  afire 
awaiting  his  men,  when  musket  shots  were 
heard  in  the  village.  Jambe  d'Argent  rose 
and  listened.  "They  are  the  blue:?,  who 
have  come  before  the  hour  appointed  and 
met  one  of  our  bands.  «riv<**  n>^  niy  ?un." 
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He  armed  himself,  ran  out  and  arrived  at 
the  moment  when  the  troop  commanded  by 
Moustache  began  to  give  way.  "  Here  is 
Jambe  d*Argent  1"  Every  one  returned  and 
the  combat  was  bloodier  than  ever*.  Some 
of  the  republicans  were  entrenched  behind 
a  garden  wall.  Jambe  d' Argent  saw  and 
went  to  disperse  them — at  the  moment  he 
was  about  to  attack  them  two  balls  struck 
him  full  in  the  breast.  The  Chouans  only 
had  time  to  carry  him  to  some  newly  cut 
hay  which  they  covered  him  with,  to  conceal 
him  from  the  enemy,  and  the  firing  contin- 
ued half  an  hour  longer.  At  last  a  new 
band  arrived  and  the  republicans  fled. 

All  ran  to  the  place  where  Jambe  d'Ar- 
gent  had  been  concealed ;  Moustache  raised 
the  hay,  but  instantly  let  it  fall,  Louis  Tre- 
ton  was  dead  !  To  the  last  instant  his  un- 
daunted nature  had  battled.  Dying,  he 
would  not  abandon  himself,  and  they  found 
between  his  stiffened  fingers  the  bandages  of 
bis  \tg^  which  he  had  begun  to  unfasten  to 
arrest  the  blood  flowing  from  his  wounds. 
He  was  stealthily  buried  during  the  night,  in 
a  cemetery  of  Quelaines ;  an  old  priest,  fa- 
ther Joseph,  pronounced  the  consecrated 
words,  the  grave  was  filled  and  the  Ohouans 
dispersed  in  consternation.  From  that  day, 
not  one  dared  to  undertake  any  thing  and 
every  one  took  to  flight  on  seeing  the  blues. 
The  Chouannerie  had  lost  its  soul  and  was 
but  a  corpse. 

AU  was  now  told  by  the  good  old  cure. 
His  eyes  often  moistened,  but  his  heart 
never  angered  by  the  recollections.  Retained 
to  tradition  by  his  faith,  he  nevertheless  un- 
derstood the  efforts  of  the  new  mind  and 
left  to  God  the  care  of  deciding  between 
the  future  and  the  past.  For  him,  peace 
was  only  to  be  found  in  death,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  convulsions  of  mankind  as  the 
conditions  of  his  life. 

''Christ  has  said  that  the  world  was  his 
father's  vine,"  added  he  with  melancholy, 
"  and  it  belongs  to  Him  to  gather  the  vin- 
tage. Sorrow  is  not  alone  what  it  appears. 
Providence  has  put  a  mystery  in  it.  Is  it 
not  the  cross  and  the  crown  of  thorns  which 
has  purchased  man  ?  Has  not  the  blood  of 
martyrs  delivered  the  world  ?'' 

Thus  he  spoke  with  sweet  and  holy  elo- 
quence.    £xalting  active  faith,  self-denial, 


and  devotion  to  what  we  believe  the  truth ; 
and  I,  moved  and  surprised  by  these  sublime 
teachings,  suddenly  following  the  recitals  of 
the  dead,  like  those  mystical  flowers,  which 
bloom  upon  certain  graves.  I  listened 
thoughtfully,  pensively,  whilst  the  sun  sunk 
behind  the  poplars  and  the  last  hummings  of 
the  busy  bees  murmured  around  their  fra- 
grant hives. 

o.    1^.    Kj» 

Columlmst  Ga, 


MATTHEW    PRIOR 


vs. 


MACAULAY,  KIRK  WHITE  AND  SHELLEY. 

We  are  called  upon  by  a  contributer  to  review 
the  decision,  republished  from  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  July  number  of  this  magazine,  as  to 
the  paternity  of  the  celebrated  idea,  which  con- 
ceives London  as  a  desolate  ruin,  contemplated  by 
acme  thoughtful  traveller  from  New  Zealand. 
He  presents  a  claim  on  behalf  of  honest  Mat. 
Prior,  and  we  confess  there  are  few  whose  preten- 
sions we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  with  more 
favor.  Little  known  to  the  readers  of  the  present 
day,  his  poems  contain  much  vigorous  thought, 
polished  wit,  and  pithy,  epigramatic  expression : 
while  the  flow  of  his  verse,  uniting  a  manly 
strength  to  ease  and  elegance,  will  suffer  little  by 
comparison,  even  with  the  mightiest  masters  of 
English  song.  It  is  true,  that  (like  his  contem- 
poraries) he  often  suffered  his  muse  to  keep  very 
indecent  company ;  and  of  her  inspirations  at 
such  moments  we  can  say  nothing,  but  that  they 
are  quite  as  humorous,  and  not  more  wicked  than 
those  of  other  people,  as  times  then  were.  How- 
ever, the  author  of  "  Henry  and  Emma'' — in 
which  the  sweet  old  ballad  of  the  Nut-brown 
Maid  re-appears,  like  some  beauty  of  by-gone 
days  arrayed  in  the  choicest  apparel  of  our  own, — 
the  author  of  such  a  contribution  to  English  liter- 
ature has  something  to  plead  in  extenuation  of 
his  offences  against  delicacy  and  good  morals. 
But  we  are  not  writing  a  criticism  of  his  works — 
we  only  purposed  to  introduce  tlie  quotations  fur- 
nished us  by  our  contributor :  and  which  do  in- 
deed seem  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the 
three  gallant  barks  that  float  below  him  upon  the 
current,  we  do  nut  say  of  literature,  but  of  time. 
Solomon,  it  will  be  seen,  prophesies  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  the  growth  and  glory 
of  England,  and  its  fimil  destruction. 
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From  "  Solomon  on  th»  Vanity  or  the  "World." 

BookL 

'*  Disparted  ■trearas  shall  fVom  their  channels  fljr 
And  deep  surcharged  bj  sandy  nountsins  lie. 
Obscurely  sepulchred.    By  eating  rain, 
And  furious  wind,  down  to  the  distant  plain 
The  hill,  that  hides  his  head  above  the  skies, 
Shall  fall :  the  plain  by  slow  decrees  shall  rise 
Higher  than  erst  had  stood  the  summit  hill : 
For  Time  must  Nature*s  great  behests  fulfil, 

Thus  by  a  length  of  years,  and  change  of  fate, 
All  things  are  light  and  heavy,  small  or  great ; 
Thus  Jordan's  waves  shall  future  clouds  appear. 
And  Egypt's  pyramids  refine  to  air. 
Thu9  fater  age  thall  ask  for  Pisan'g  flood; 
And  travelUrt  enquire  vkrre  Babel  ttood,^ 


**  Gentle  and  simple,  by  your  leave, 
Here  lie  the  bomee  of  MaUkew 

A  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve- 
Let  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher  P* 


t* 


Has  that  God  who  gave  the  world  its  birth. 


Severed  those  waters  by  some  other  earth-' 
Countries  by  future  plowshares  to  be  torn, 
And  ciUes  raised  by  nations  yet  unborn  ! 
Ere  the  progressive  course  of  restless  age 
Performs  three  thousand  times  its  annual  stage. 
May  not  our  power  and  learning  be  suppresty 
And  arts  and  empire  fearn  to  travel  west  ? 
Where,  by  the  strength  of  this  idea  charmed, 
Lightened  with  glory,  and  with  rapture  warmed, 
Ascends  my  soul  ?     What  sees  she  white  and  f^reat 
Amidst  subjected  seas  !    An  isle,  the  seat 
Of  power  and  plenty ;  her  imperial  throne, 
For  justice  and  for  mercy  sought  and  known ; 
Virtues  sublime,  great  attributes  of  Heaven, 
From  thence  to  this  distinguished  nation  given. 
Yet  farther  west  the  western  isle  extends 
Her  happier  fame ;  her  armed  fleet  she  sends 
To  climates  folded  yet  from  human  eye. 
And  lands  which  we  imagine  wave  and  sky. 
From  pole  to  pole  she  hears  her  acts  resound. 
And  rules  an  empire  by  no  ocean  bound  : 
Knows  her  ships  anchored,  and  her  sails  unfurled. 
In  other  Indies,  and  a  second  World. 

Long  shall  Britannia  (that  must  be  her  name) 
Be  first  in  conquest,  and  preside  in  fame. 
L<mg  shall  her  favored  monarchy  engage 
The  teeth  of  envy,  and  the  force  of  age. 
Revered  and  happy  she  shall  long  remain 
Of  human  things  least  changeable,  least  vain. 
Vet  all  must  with  the  general  doom  comply — 
And  this  great,  glorious  power,  though  last,  must  die  /** 

We  admit  that  our  friend,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
has  made  out  his  case :  at  least,  until  some  body 
comes  Torvrard  to  show  an  elder  title  to  the  subject 
in  controversy.  And,  inasmuch  as  no  statute  of 
limitations,  or  staleness  of  demand,  can  bar  the 
assertion  of  a  claim  of  this  character,  we  begin  to 
suspect  that  the  advocate  will  finally  triumph, 
whose  reading  runs  furthest  back  into  antiquity — 
in  a  word,  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  agree  with 
Solomon  himself,  that  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun.  Meanwhile  the  champion  of  this  prior 
claim  may  be  allowed  to  give  his  challenge,  which 
he  does  by  repeating,  in  a  new  sense,  the  celebra- 
ted epitaph  written  by  the  poet  for  himself— 


CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  foUowing  obituary  of  Washington  ^- 
peared  in  a  London  Newspaper  in  Januaiy, 
1800,  a  few  weeks  after  his  death,  I  should 
like  to  know  who  its  author  was.  For  finished 
elegance,  and  for  justness  of  portraiture,  it 
has  never  been  surpassed,  if  ever  equalled, 
by  any  other  sketch  of  our  roatchless  coun- 
tryman. Could  it  have  been  an  Engliah- 
roan,  who  so  justly  appreciated,  or  so  hap- 
pily portrayed  his  character  ?  If  an  En- 
glishman, who  was  he  ?  I  can  think  of  no 
one  then  living  in  Great  Britain,  (Burke  had 
died  nearly  four  years  before,)  who  had  at 
once  a  heart,  a  mind,  and  a  pen  for  such 
work ;  except  £rskine.  Fox  had  the  heart, 
mind,  and  tongue  for  it  perhaps ;  but  not  the 
pen.  It  is  found  in  Kingston's  Life  of 
Washington,  a  modest  and  well  composed 
octodecimo  of  224  pages,  published  at  Bal- 
timore in  1813.  Kingston  does  not  tell  the 
name  of  the  London  newspaper. 

This  masterly  portrait  should  be  laid  on 
every  parlor  table,  and  studied  by  every 
person  in  America.  The  traits  which  it 
describes,  and  truly  attributes  to  Washing- 
ton, are  traits  of  which  the  frequent  con- 
templation  would  do  more  than  a  thousand 
lectures  to  make  nobly  useful  men.      M. 

*'  The  melancholy  account  of  the  death  of 
General  Washington  was  brought  by  a  ves- 
sel from  Baltimore,  which  has  arrived  <^ 
Dover. 

"  Greneral  Washington  was,  we  believe,  in 
his  68th  year.  The  height  of  his  person 
was  about  five  feet  eleven  ;  his  chest  full ; 
and  his  limbs,  though  rather  slender,  well- 
shaped  and  muscular.  His  head  was  rather 
small;  in  which  respect  be  resembled  the 
make  of  a  great  number  of  his  countrymen. 
His  eyes  were  of  a  light  grey  color ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  his  face,  his  nose 
was  long.  Mr.  Steward,  the  eminent  por- 
trait painter,  used  to  say,  there  were  features 
in  his  face  totally  different  from  what  he  had 
observed  in  that  of  any  other  human  being; 
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the  sockets  of  the  eyes,  for  instance,  were 
larger  than  what  Be  ever  met  with  before, 
and  the  upper  part  of  his  nose  broader.  All 
bis  features,  he  observed,  were  indicative  of 
the  strongest  passions:  yet,  like  Socrates, 
his  judgment  and  great  self*command  have 
always  made  him  appear  a  man  of  a  differ- 
ent cast  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  al- 
ways spoke  with  great  diffidence,  and  some- 
times hesitated  for  a  word :  but  it  was  al- 
ways to  find  one  particularly  well  adapted 
to  his  meaning.  His  language  was  manly 
aDd  expressive.  At  levee,  his  discourse 
with  strangers  turned  principally  upon  the 
subject  of  America ;  and  if  they  had  been 
through  any  remarkable  places,  his  conver- 
sation was  free  and  particularly  interesting ; 
for  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  much  more 
open  and  free  in  his  behavior  at  levee  than 
in  private :  and  in  the  company  of  ladies 
stiil  more  so  than  when  solely  with  men. 

Few  persons  ever  found  themselves  for 
the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  General 
Washington,  without  being  impressed  with  a 
certain  degree  of  veneration  and  awe :  nor 
did  those  emotions  subside  on  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance ;  on  the  contrary,  his  person  and 
deportment  were  such  as  rather  tended  to 
augment  them.  The  hard  service  he  had 
seen,  the  important  and  laborious  offices  he 
had  fiUed,  gave  a  kind  of  austerity  to  his 
countenance,  and  a  reserve  to  his  manners ; 
yet  he  was  the  kindest  husband,  the  most 
humane  master,  the  steadiest  friend. 

The  whole  range  of  history  does  not  pre* 
sent  to  our  view  a  character  upon  which  we 
can  dwell  with  such  entire  and  unmixed  ad- 
miration. The  long  life  of  General  Wash- 
ington is  not  stained  by  a  single  blot.  He 
was  indeed  a  man  of  such  rare  endowments, 
and  such  fortunate  temperament,  that  every 
action  he  performed  was  equally  exempted 
from  the  charge  of  vice  or  weakness.  What- 
ever he  said  or  did  or  wrote,  was  stamped 
with  a  striking  and  peculiar  propriety.  His 
qualities  were  so  happily  blended,  and  so 
nicely  harmonized,  that  the  result  was  a 
great  and  perfect  whole.  The  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  the  dispositions  of  his  heart,  were 
admirably  suited  to  each  other.  It  was  the 
tmion  of  the  most  perfect  prudence  with  the 
most  consummate  moderation.    His  views, 


though  large  and  liberal,  were  never  extrav- 
agant: his  virtues,  though  comprehensive 
and  beneficent,  were  discriminating,' judi- 
cious, and  practical. 

Yet  his  character,  though  regular  and  uni- 
form, possessed  none  of  the  littleness  which 
may  sometimes  belong  to  these  descriptions 
of  men.  It  formed  a  majestic  pile,- the  ef- 
fect of  which  was  not  impaired,  but  im- 
proved by  order  and  symmetry.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  to  dazele  by  wildness,  or  sur- 
prise by  eccentricity.  It  was  of  a  higher 
species  of  moral  beauty.  It  contained  every 
thing  great  and  elevated,  but  it  had  no 
false  and  tinsel  ornaments.  It  was  not  the 
model  cried  by  the  fashion  and  circumstance : 
its  excellence  was  adapted  to  the  true  and 
just  moral  taste,  incapable  of  change  from 
the  varying  accidents  of  Inantiers,  opinions, 
and  times.  Gleneral  Washington  was  not 
the  idol  of  a  day,  but  the  hero  of  ages  ! 

Placed  in  circumstances  of  (he  most  try- 
ing difficulty  at  the  commencement  of  the 
American  contest;  he  accepted  that  situation 
which  was  preeminent  in  danger  nnd  res]>on- 
sibility.  His  perseverance  overcame  every 
obstacle :  his  moderation  conciliated  every 
opposition  :  his  genius  supplied  every  re- 
source :  his  enlarged  view  could  plan,  re- 
vise, and  improve,  every  branch  of  civil  and 
military  operation.  He  had  the  superior 
courage  which  can  act  or  forbear  to  act,  as 
true  policy  dictates,  careless  of  the  reproach- 
es of  ignorance — either  in  power  or  out  of 
power.  He  knew  how  to  conquer  by  wai- 
ting, in  spite  of  obloquy,  for  the  moment  of 
victory  :  and  he  merited  true  praise  by  des- 
pising undeserved  censure.  In  the  most  ar- 
duous moments  of  the  contest,  his  prudent 
firmness  proved  the  salvation  of  the  cause 
which  he  supported. 

His  conduct  was,  on  all  occasions,  guided 
by  the  most  pure  disinterestedness.  Far 
superior  to  low  and  grovelling  motives,  his 
seemed  even  to  be  uninfluenced  by  that  am- 
bition, which  has  justly  been  called  the  in- 
stinct of  great  souls.  He  acted  even,  as  if 
his  country's  welfare,  and  that  alone,  was 
the  moving  spring.  His  excellent  mind 
needed  not  even  the  stimulus  of  ambition, 
or  the  prospect  of  fame.  Glory  was  but  a 
secondary  consideration.  He  performed  great 
actions,he  persevered  in  a  course  of  laborious 
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utility,  with  an  equanimity  that  neither 
sought  distinction,  nor  was  flattered  by  it. 
His  reward  was  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  rectitude,  and  in  the  success  of  his  pa- 
triotic efforts. 

As  his  elevation  to  the  chief  power  was 
by  the  unbiassed  choice  of  his  countrymen, 
his  execcise  of  it  was  agreeable  to  the  purity 
of  its  origin.  As  he  had  neither  solicited 
nor  usurped  dominion,  he  had  neither  to 
contend  with  the  oppositions  of  rivals,  nor 
the  revenge  of  enemies.  As  his  authority 
was  undisputed,  so  it  required  no  jealous 
precautions,  no  rigorous  severity.  His  gov- 
ernment was  mild  and  gentle  ;  it  was  bene- 
ficent and  liberal ;  it  was  wise  and  just. 
His  prudent  administration  consolidated  and 
enlarged  the  dominion  of  an  infant  republic. 
In  voluntarily  resigning  the  magistracy 
which  he  had  filled  with  such  distinguished 
honor,  he  enjoyed  the  unequalled  satisfac- 
tion of  leaving  to  the  State  he  had  contribu- 
ted to  establish,  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom  and 
the  example  of  his  virtues. 

It  is  some  consolation,  amidst  the  violence 
oi  ambition  and  the  criminal  thirst  of  pow- 
er, of  which  so  many  instances  occur  around 
us,  to  find  a  character  whom  it  is  honorable 
to  admire,  and  virtuous  to  imitate.  A  con- 
queror, for  the  freedom  of  his  country  I  A 
legislator,  for  its  security!  A  magistrate, 
for  its  happiness.  His  glories  were  never 
sullied  by  those  excesses,  into  which  the 
highest  qualities  are  apt  to  degenerate. 
With  the  greatest  virtues,  he  was  exempt 
from  the  corresponding  vices.  He  was  a 
roan  in  whom  the  elements  were  so  mixed, 
that  *'  Nature  might  have  stood  up  to  all  the 
world,"  and  owned  him  as  her  work.  His 
fame,  bounded  by  no  country,  will  be  con- 
fined to  no  age.  The  character  of  Greneral 
Washington,  which  his  contemporaries  re- 
gret and  admire,  will  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity :  and  the  memory  of  his  virtues,  while 
patriotism  and  virtue  are  held  sacred  among 
men,  will  remain  undiminished. 


ADDRSSS 

DELIVXRED     BEFORE     THE     LADIES'     MOUNT 
VERNON   ASSOCIATION,   JULY   4,    1855. 

Bt  BEATaUJBY  R.  WELLFORD,  Ji. 

It  is  related  of  a  Virginia  matrcm  whose 
husband  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  t^e 
American  Revolution,  that  upon  one  occasion 
during  the  darkest  hour  of  that  struggle  the 
privacy  of  her  rural  mansion  was  invaded  by 
the  incursion  of  a  predatory  corps,  under 
the   command  of    the  notorious  Tarleton. 
Upon  her  approach  she  was  saluted  with  the 
coarse  and  brutal  query,  "  Where  is  yoor  re- 
bel husband  ?"     The  coward  ruffians  were 
stricken  dumb  awhile  when  from  her  gentle 
lips  broke  forth  the  indignant  and  instants* 
neous  response,  *'  Where  he  should  be,  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  his  country."     Neither 
Greek  nor  Roman  story  records  an  incidejit 
of  loftier  moral  heroism.     It  was  character- 
istic however  not  more  of  the  times  thtn  of 
the  race.    The  women  of  Virginia  of  1855, 
inherit  the  instincts  and  the  spirit  of  their 
mothers  of  1776.    Should  occasion  reqaire, 
they  too,  with  bounding  pulse,  though  it 
might  be  with  bursting  heart,  would  deck 
their  sons  and  gird  their  lovers  for  the  fraj. 
Were  the  foot  of  an  insolent  invader  agiia 
planted  on  our  soil,  they  would  sound  through 
the  highlands  and  lowlands  of  the  Comoioo- 
wealtiv  as  imposing  and  effective  a  rallying 
cry  as  broke   upon  the  stillness  of  1775. 
From  the  plough  and  the  desk,  from  the 
study  and  the  counter,  from  the  bridal  and 
the  funeral,  from  the  quiet  country  and  the 
crowded  thoroughfare,  from  all  the  walks  of 
life,  they  would  speed  the  sons  of  Virginia 
to  the  rescue.    Proffering  no  Spartan  shield 
to  protect  from  danger,  but  reposing  in  nn- 
doubting  confidence  upon  the  gallantry  and 
chivalry  of  her  citizen  soldiery  they  would 
commit  to  them  the  insignia  of  Virginians 
greatness — an  escutcheon  that  never  knew 
a  stain  and  a  banner  that  never  drooped  in 
disastrous  defeat,  accompanying  it  with  the 
injunction) 

Come  with  it  wheo  the  battle  is  done, 
Or  tkrimiiti  in  it  from 'the  field. 

To  the  coming  guett,  Virginia  extends  a 
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greeting  which  has  given  to  a  Virginia  wel- 
come, a  proverbial  and  a  world-wide  renown. 
The  coming  foe  she  proudly  points  to  York- 
town  as  the  emblem  of  her  resolution  and 
his  fate.  Be  he  who  he  may,  his  only  wel- 
come is  "  a  hospitable  grave."  Before  his 
dying  eye  will  flaunt  her  un drooping  banner 
and  in  his  dying  ear  will  ring  her  spirit-stir- 
ring motto^as  from  rank  to  rank  amid  her 
serried  columns  is  hurled  her  proud  defiance 
— 5¥c  Sender  Tyrannts^^"  the  proudest  that 
ever  blazed  upon  a  nation's  arm  or  warrior's 
shield." 

Bat  peace  has  her  duties  and  her  triumphs 
no  less  than  war — more  appropriate  to  the 
sphere,  more  congenial  to  the  instincts  of 
woman,  and  with  these  duties  and  these  tri- 
umphs, a  kind  Providence  has  made  the 
daughters  of  Virginia  of  our  day,  familiar. 
If  their  mothers  were  true  to  the  emergen- 
cies of  a  revolutionary  convulsion,  their 
daughters  have  been  no  less  true  to  the  no 
less  elevated  responsibilities  providentially 
devolved  upon  them  in  the  holy  relations  of 
domestic  life.  Prom  other  sources  we  hear 
occasional  clamor  in  unwomanly  tones  of  a 
tyrant  public  sentiment  and  public  law,  di- 
vesting woman  of  her  natural  rights  in  with- 
holding from  her  an  equal  participation  with 
man  in  the  labors  and  burthens,  the  honors 
and  rewards  of  active  and  public  life.  But 
from  the  daughters  of  Virginia  come  no  such 
discordant  notes.  Woman  here  claims  no 
higher  mission,  aspires  to  no  more  exalted 
destiny,  than  is  hers  by  the  common  consent 
of  a  Christian  people. 

**  In  the  eleur  haaren  of  her  delightful  eye 
An  angel  gnard  of  loves  and  gracea  lie, 

Aroand  her  knees  domestic  duties  sweet, 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet.*' 

As  mother  and  wife,  as  sister  and  daugh- 
ter, it  is  hers  in  the  ever  recurring  duties 
and  startling  responsibilities  of  domestic  life 
to  illustrate  those  exalted  virtues,  which  dig- 
nify and  adorn  her  sex  and  enshrine  her  in 
the  affections  of  all  save  the  most  unmanly 
of  the  race. 

Though  otbeni  rule  a  wider  realm 

And  act  a  bolder  part, 
Far  nobler  hers  it  is  to  swajr 

The  empire  of  the  heart. 

It  18  hers  to  make  the  first  impression  upon 


the  dawning  intellect — in  the  cradle  to  insti^ 
the  principles  upon  which  the  man  is  to  shape 
his  career,  and  to  write  upon  the  unspotted 
tablet  of  the  soul  those  characters  which  may 
not  be  effaced  in  an  eternity  to  come.  It 
is  hers  to  still  the  angry  passions  and  calm 
the  tempest  of  contending  emotions  too  fre- 
quently struggling  for  the  mastery  of  man, 
and  with  a  more  than  wizard's  spell  to  di- 
rect his  pathway  and  to  mould  his  destiny. 
It  is  hers  not  unfrequently  to  revive  the 
drooping  spirits  and  awaken  the  slumbering 
energies  of  man,  with  cheering  smile  and  af- 
fectionate counsel  to  infuse  new  vigor  and 
new  life  and  send  forth  the  way-worn  and 
disheartened  to  honor  and  success.  In  the 
quiet  and  the  unobtrusive  walks  of  private 
life,  shut  out  from  the  public  gaze  and  re- 
moved far  from  the  arena  of  conflict,  she 
controls  and  directs  the  current  of  events. 
A  whisper  of  rebuke-^>a  gentle  admonition 
from  her,  effects  what  the  strength  and  the 
logic  of  man  essays  in  vain. 

History  records  no  more  suggestive  inci- 
dent than  the  memorable  termination  of  the 
siege  of  Some  by  Coriolanus.  No  child 
ever  perused  the  narrative  without  extraor- 
dinary emotion.  There  is  something  in  it 
which  appeals  with  an  effect  that  may  not  be 
resisted  to  the  heart  and  the  consciousness  of 
all.  Who  has  not  in  imagination  dwelt  upon 
the  scene?  A  stout  and  sturdy  warrior, 
steeled  by  years  of  active  military  service 
against  the  pitiful  appeals  of  suffering  hu- 
manity—the victim  of  fierce  and  ungovern- 
able passions — smarting  under  a  keen  sense 
of  accumulated  wrong— consecrates  the  en- 
ergies of  his  life  to  the  avenging  of  his  in- 
jury and  exiled  from  the  city  whose  annals 
his  military  prowess  bad  adorned,  sallies  forth 
the  infuriated  minister  of  wrath.  Sacrific- 
ing all  higher  and  more  ennobling  aspirations 
—sullying  forever  the  hard-earned  laurels  of 
the  victor  of  Corioli — he  seeks  even  at  the 
price  of  a  traitor's  fame  to  purchase  a  satis- 
fying vengeance.  Rallying  around  him  a^ 
army  of  the  enemy  he  had  prostrated  for  her, 
he  throws  himself  with  an  exulting  legion 
upon  the  offending  city  and  thunders  at  her 
gates.  Appalled  and  prostrate  at  the  realiza- 
tion of  her  seemingly  inevitable  doom,  Rome 
trembles  before  him.  With  humbled  pride 
her  haughty  senators,  in  solemn  procession, 
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come  to  sue  for  mercy.  DisdaiDfullj  re- 
pulsed, they  dispatch  the  ministers  of  their 
religion  to  woo  with  the  hopes  of  future  bliss 
and  intimidate  with  the  prospect  of  a  coming 
retribution.  But  all  in  vain.  Unrelenting 
and  unmoved  by  every  appeal,  the  stern  ve- 
teran relaxes  not  his  purpose.  Then  come 
the  mother's  tears.  Bending  under  the 
weight  of  years — sustained  only  by  a  holy 
hope,  the  aged  matron  sallies  forth.  Who 
can  paint  the  scene  ?  Who  may  realize 
the  meeting  ?  In  the  most  insensate  soul, 
there  are  treasured  associations  and  memo- 
ries, which  forgotten  amid  the  wild  tumult  of 
angry  passion,  awaken  at  the  whisper  of  a 
mother's  name  to  beat  in  every  pulsation  of 
the  heart  and  thrill  through,  every  fibre  of 
the  frame.  There  is  a  sentiment  of  holy 
veneration  in  the  soul  of  the  child  to  its 
mother,  which  he  must  sound  the  lowest 
depths  of  human  infamy  who  may  forget  or 
disregard.  With  streaming  eyes  and  an- 
guished heart,  the  Roman  mother  kneels  to 
plead  with  her  traitor  son.  Appealing  to 
him  by  all  the  hallowed  memories  of  his  un- 
corrupted  boyhood,  and  chiding  with  the  af- 
fectionate rebuke  and  yearning  tenderness 
that  well  up  from  a  mother's  soul  towards  an 
erring  child,  she  conjures  him  to  relinquish 
his  cherished  purpose.  The  warrior  is  un- 
manned. "  Talk  not  of  grief  'till  thou  hast 
seen  the  tears  of  warlike  men."  Fearful, 
but  of  brief  duration,  is  the  struggle  of  con- 
tending emotions.  Instinct  triumphs — the 
cup  of  vengeance  is  dashed  untasted  from 
the  lips.  Rome  is  safe  again.  A  mother's 
tears  have  changed  the  destiny  of  the  world. 
Had  the  sturdy  warrior  been  pursuing  the 
strict  path  of  duty  and  seduced  awhile  in- 
to error  by  a  mother's  tears,  methinks  his 
fault  had  been  as  venial  as  my  uncle  Tobys 
oath,  and  "the  accusing  spirit  which  flew  up 
to  heaven's  chancery  with  the  crime,  had 
blushed  as  he  gave  it  in,  and  the  recording 
angel  as  he  wrote  it  down  Aim/ dropped  a  tear 
upon  the  record  and  blotted  it  out  forever." 
The  lives  of  the  great  and  the  experience 
of  the  obscure,  continually  present  incidents 
of  a  somewhat  parallel  character.  There 
are  few  oc^^n,  who  may  not  recall  occasions 
in  their  past  lives  when  the  well  considered 
purpose  and  the  well  determined  resolve  have 
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entreaty  of   woman-— most  generally,  ever 
after,  to  form  the  subject  of  continual  cod- 
gratulation.     History  deals  with  results  or 
with  the  direct  instruments  by  which  results 
are  accomplished.     It  is  only  in  the  less  en- 
during, but  far  more  instructive  memoirs  of 
personal  incidents  and  in  them  with  difficul- 
ty, that  we  are  enabled  to  trace  back  great 
events  and  detect  the  influence  of  aflsociales 
and  associations  upon  the  grand  actors  in 
the  drama  of  life.     Could  we  pursue  sach 
investigations  with  more  facility  the  iofla- 
ence  of  woman  wou'd  stand  patent  in  every 
great  convulsion,  as  we  perceive  it  in  all  the 
minutis  of  individual  life.  If  there  be  aagbt 
of  value  in  the  history  of  Virginia — ^if  there 
be  in  the   character  of  her  people — their 
achievements  or  their  promise  aught  to  jus- 
tify the  laudations  we  are  wont  to  appropri- 
ate, it  is  due  to  the  virtue  of  her  daughters, 
far  more  than  to  the  valor  of  her  sons.    In 
the  coronet  of  Virginia,  there  glitters  not  a 
jewel  which  does  not  flash  with  the  lustre 
of  a  woman's  worth.    Her  Koh-i-noor  itself, 
efiulgent  as  it  is  with  concentrated  glory,  is 
not  more  suggestive  of  the  comprehensive 
patriotism  of  Washington  than  of  the  Chris- 
tian tutorings  of  the  Mary  who  bore  him, 
and  the  sustaining  aflection  of  the  Martha 
who  shared  his  fortunes  and  blessed  his  life. 
It  is  appropriate  and  characteristic  that  on 
this,  the   natal  day  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, the  women  of  Virginia  should  be  en- 
gaged in  the  sacred  work  of  reviving  revo- 
lutionary associations  and  rekindling  revolu- 
tionary feelings.     Upon  the  success  of  such 
a  policy,  now  eminently  depends  the  destiny 
of  twenty   millions  of  living  men.    If  the 
past  may  be  forgotten,  who  may  predict  the 
future  before  us.      We  live  in  troublous 
times.     Our  lot  is  cast  in  a  crisis  of  our 
country's  destiny.    The  Ship  of  State  is 
plunged  headlong  upon  an  angry  sea,  amid 
tempest  tost  waves  and  threatening  breidc- 
ers.    The  shades  of  evening  seem  to  gather 
around  her — a  dark  and  gloomy  pall  extends 
athwart  the  horizon~the  heavens  are  lit  by 
the  fitful  glare  of  the  lurid  lightning  and  the 
loud  thunder-rattle  bounds  and    rebounds 
o'er  the  bosom  of  the  storm-lashed  waters. 
Her  old  timbers  creak,  and  her  gallant  spars 
bend,  before  the  violence  of  the  tempest— 


stripes  80  long  in  tnuraph,  **  amid  the  battle 
and  the  breeze,"  now  shakes  and  quivers 
ID  the  warring  of  contending  elements. 
Upon  the  great  dial  plate  of  heaven,  not 
four-score  years  of  our  independence  have 
been  reckoned,  and  even  now  aggressions, 
not  unlike  those  which  drove  us  into  revolu- 
tion and  union,  threaten  to  drive  us  into 
separation.  If  there  be  then  ou  earth  a  sa- 
cred cause  which  may  successfully  appeal 
to  the  most  elevated  and  thn  most  womanly 
tttributes  of  woman,  and  to  which  she  may 
appropriately  consecrate  h^r  highest  and 
her  holiest  efibrts^is  it  not  the  cause  of  ex- 
tinguishing, in  our  country,  sectional  feelings 
and  sectional  asperities,  and  reviving  those 
fraternal  sentiments  which  in  by  gone  days 
constituted  us  in  interest  and  feeling — in 
bope  and  in  fear  one  people. 

It  would  seem  sufficient  in  furtherance  of 
so  sacred  a  cause  to  summon  our  people  from 
their  usual  avocations  upon  this  Sabbath  day 
of  Freedom,  to  revive  the  recollections  of 
the  common  hardships  and  common  sacrifi- 
ces— -Ihe  common  dangers  and  the  common 
glories  of  the  American  colonies.  So  long 
as  the  lessons  suggested  by  this  memorable 
day  are  properly  estimated  and  appreciated, 
so  long  may  we  cherish  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  the  future  of  our  country. 
Loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
inculcates  not  more  resistance  to  wrong  than 
abstinence  from  aggression.  If  the  assail- 
ant, however,  will  not  heed  them — shall  the 
assailed  prove  recreant  to  the  example  and 
injunction  of  their  sires  ? 

It  has  been  a  source  of  lamentation  that 
of  late  years,  our  people  have  manifested  an 
apparently  increasing  insensibility  to  the 
truths  and  traditions  of  the  past.  But  be- 
neath a  placid  surface,  who  doubts  the  exis- 
tence of  a  deep  current  of  feeling  ?  When 
some  few  months  since,  it  was  announced 
upon  seemtni^y  good  authority,  that  the 
Home  and  Grave  of  Washington,  were  to 
pass  from  the  custody  of  his  kindred  and  to 
be  desecrated  to  the  unholy  purposes  of 
Mammon- worshipping  speculators,  a  thrill  of 
honest  indignation  beat  through  every  heart 
in  the  community.  Then  came  from  the 
sunny  South,  the  spirit-stirring  appeal  of  a 


was  an  appropriate  work,  m  which  her  sex 
might  engage,  without  violence  to  their  in- 
stinctive delicacy  and  native  refinement  and 
might  most  becomingly  offer  an  appreciative 
testimonial  of  their  homage  to  the  Father  of 
his  country  and  their  devotion  to  that  coun- 
try itself,  she  suggested  an  united  efibrt 
upon  the  part  of  her  Southern  sisters  to  pur- 
chase the  consecrated  soil.  In  accordance 
with  that  suggestion,  the  organization,  under 
whose  auspices  we  are  this  day  assembled 
has  been  instituted.  Relying  upon  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, its  originators  anticipate  with  unwaver- 
ing confidence  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  their  patriotic  purpose.  Mount 
Vernon  is  to  be  purchased  by  the  women  of 
America  and  conveyed  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  Could  this  sacred  day  be  dedi- 
cated to  holier  uses  than  the  furtherance  of 
such  a  scheme  ?  Would  you  revive  the  re- 
collections of  the  past  and  diffuse  a  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  your 
sires  ?  Imagine,  if  you  may,  a  more  appro- 
priate means.  Would  yon  do  honor  to  the 
patriot  men,  whose  toils  and  sacrifices 
achieved  your  independence?  Suggest,  if 
suggest  you  can,  a  more  touching  and  feel- 
ing tribute  than  woman  now  proposes. 
Would  you  silence  the  ravings  of  a  besotted 
fanaticism,  and  crush  the  plottings  of  a  Sa- 
tanic treason  ?  How  may  you  more  effec- 
tually achieve  your  patriotic  purpose  ? 

We  come  not  here  to  deal  in  fulsome  eu- 
logy of  the  illustrious  dead.  We  may  not 
express  the  measure  of  his  merit— as  we 
may  not  add  to  the  halo  of  his  renown.  If 
there  beat  in  the  assembly  one  heart  that 
does  not  bow  with  instinctive  reverence  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Washington— 
we  might  essay  in  vain  to  wake  its  sympa- 
thies. If  his  eulogy  were  not  written  upon 
every  page  of  American  history — if  his  mon- 
ument were  not  built  in  the  hearts  of  all  his 
countrymen  the  occasion  of  your  assembling 
would  itself  plead  trumpet-tongued.  The 
Mount  Vernon  Association  of  Ameri- 
can women,  is  in  itself  the  proudest  memo- 
rial to  manly  worth  the  world  has  ever 
known.    Man  may  be  deceived  by  the  ca- 
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price  of  fortune,  and  dazzled  by  the  glare  of 
success — ^his  affections  and  his  sympathies 
may  cluster 


"  Wbera  gw\\y  glory  glowi. 
And  despicable  $tate, ' 
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but  woman  proffers  her  homage  at  no  shrine 
save  that  of  virtue.  Man  is  misled  by 
the  phantoms  of  his  own  pursuing.  It  is 
his  ambition — it  may  be  his  destiny  to  be 
great ;  it  is  woman's  higher  ambition— -her 
heaven-born  mission  to  be  good. 

Men  of  Virginia — in  the  name  of  the 
daughters  of  this  Commonwealth  we  appeal 
to  you.  We  ask  of  your  generosity  no  gift, 
we  demand  of  your  tardy  justice  a  debt.  If 
there  be  in  your  birthright  aught  that  is  val- 
uable-^if  in  the  memory  of  your  past,  the 
fruition  of  your  present,  or  the  anticipation 
of  your  future,  there  is  anything  around 
which  the  affections  may  cling,  or  the  hopes 
may  cluster — if  you  claim  any  part  or  parcel 
of  the  glory  that  attaches  to  the  emblems  of 
Virginia's  sovereignty,  or  the  striped  and 
spangled  insignia  of  the  Confederacy,  then 
you  are  a  debtor,  and  we  charge  you  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  to  measure  well  the  quantum 
of  your  debt.  To  you,  above  all  others,  does 
this  enterprize  appeal  for  sympathy  and  ac* 
tive  aid.  To  the  custody  of  your  own  Com- 
monwealth, is  it  proposed  to  confide  the 
Home  and  Grave  of  her  peerless  son.  It  is 
an  appropriate  designation,  for  though  his 
name  and  fame  in  some  respects  m^y  be 
greatly  claimed  as  common  to  mankind — 
yet  in  him  Virginia  becomingly  asserts  a  pe- 
culiar property. 

*'  He  is  her  own, 
And  the  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
At  twenty  seas  if  all  th«  aand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold." 

Then  speed  this  sacred  enterprize.  En- 
courage the  hearts  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  your  patriot  sisters.  Let  the  glo- 
rious work  be  consummated.  In  the  name 
of  woman,  let  the  home  and  grave  of  Wash- 
ington be  consecrated  to  mankind,  as  the 
Mecca  of  Republicanism  forever.  From  the 
dome  of  the  homestead  he  deserted  only  for 
a  habitation  on  high,  "a  house  not  made  with 
hands— eternal  in  the  Heavens,"  let  the 
banner  of  his  own  Virginia  ever  wave,  and 
o'er  his  sacred  ashes  let  her  with  a  mother's 


tenderness  a  constant  vigil  keep.  Sbe  wiU 
not— she  cannot  prove  recreant  to  the  holy 
trust.  Whatever  fate  the  future  may  bold 
in  reserve  for  her,  though  the  common  doom 
of  nations  be  hers,  her  glory  pale  and  her 
strength  wax  faint — ^in  the  decrepitude  of 
age  as  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  the  vigor 
of  maturity,  around  that  consecrated  spot 
she  will  hover  an  unslumbering  sentinel— 

"  How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rrst 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest — 
When  Sprin^^,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  balloweil  moald. 
She  then  shall  dress  a  richer  sod, 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes  a  pilgrim  grey 
To  view  the  turf  diat  wraps  their  clay. 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell  a  seeptred  hermit  there." 


REMINISCENCES   OF  CUBA. 

BT   TENXLLA. 

It  was  a  cold|  damp  morning  in  Febroary 
that  we  left  the  city  of  New  Orleans  whtre 
I  had  spent  six  weeks  so  happily  that  even 
the  prospect  of  visiting  Cuba  could  not  quite 
reconcile  me  to  bidding  adieu  to  the  many 
kind  friends  who  crowded  around  us  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  Crescent  City.  In  or- 
der to  cross  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv* 
er  before  dark,  we  were  obliged  to  make  t 
very  early  start,  and  the  clock  had  not 
struck  eight  when  the  bell  warned  off  all  bat 
the  passengers,  and  put  a  speedy  end  to  the 
'Mast  words"  and  hasty  kisses  of  those  whom 
we  were  leaving  behind.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  dismal  than  an  early  start  on  a  cold 
morning,  no  one  is  amiable,  and  bright  in- 
deed must  be  the  beauty  and  cheerful  the 
spirit  that  can  stand  such  a  test. 

Tired  out  with  the  hurry  of  an  early 
breakfast,  and  the  excitement  of  leaving  mj 
friends,  I  hastened  to  my  state-room  as  soon 
as  we  were  fairly  off.  I  found  it  filled  with 
mementos  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  those 
whom  I  had  left.  Books,  fruit,  flowers  tnd 
confectionary  strewed  my  berth,  while  safely 
stowed  away  in  one  corner  was  a  bottle  of 


London  Dock,  slightly  prized  at  the  timei  but  |  sociating  with  so  brigl 


highly  valued  before  the  bright  shores  of 
Cuba  met  my  view. 

I  felt  too  miserable  to  care  for  making  ac- 
quaintances amoDg  my  fellow  passengers,  and 
did  not  appear  on  deck  until  after  dinner. 
Our  party  consisted  of  six  persons,  or  I 
should  rather  say  seven,  for  Duke,  an  English 
setter,  belonging  to  my  Cousin  Sue,  was  by 
no  means  the  least  important  in  the  eyes  of 
his  mistress,  who  was  miserable  if  he  was 
out  of  her  sight,  unless  she  was  sure  that  he 
was  locked  up  in  her  state-room.  Many 
were  the  tricks  played  on  her  respecting  him 
before  the  voyage  was  over,  and  one  gay 


nald's,  and  listening  to 
wit.     He  was  a  univei 
Irish  than  Etaglish  in 
leA,  as  he  expressed  it 
to  Henry,  who  seemed 
that  he  should  look  af 
pay  the  fare  of  both, 
no  intention  of  coming 
teased  into  it  by  Regi 
only  son  and  the  idol 
doubtless  a  little  bit  spo 
as  abroad. 

it  was  amusing  to  sec 
his  friend  and  picking  \ 
sions  which  he  scattered 


spirit  only  succeeded  in  making  his  peace 
with  her  after  hiding  him  for  an  hour,  by  it  was  his  great  coat,  th 
sketching  his  portrait  which  lies  before  me  book,  and  so  on  through 
now,  vividly  recalling  the  pretty  animal  and  As  for  paying  his  fare  < 


his  charming  mistress  to  my  memory. 


baggage  it  never  entere< 


As  we  soon  fell  into  the  Cuban  fashion  of  he   was  as  volatile  as 


calling  each  other  by  our  christian  names 
only,  I  will  thus  designate  the  members  of 
our  party  to  avoid  confusion.  The  most  im- 
portant personage  was  my  husband,  who  by 
virtue  of  his  age  and  dignity  was  always  ad- 
dressed as  the  Major ;  he  being  the  most 
staid  and  settled  of  the  party,  took  care  of 
the  baggage  and  made  all  business  arrange- 
ments, while  my  Cousin  Sue  (better  known 
as  La  Susanne)  and  I  were  confided  to  the 

care  of   Mens.  Antoine  6 ,  a  Russian 

gentleman,  who  doubtless  from  the  strong- 
hold of  Sebastopol,  looks  back  now  with  re- 
gret to  his  higher  service  in  Cuba,  and  Mr. 
Henry  H  ■  ■■ ,  a  young  Englishman,  who, 
with  his  friend  Reginald  H  ,  had  been 
making-ihe  tour  of  the  U.  S.,  and  joined  us 
in  New  Orleans.  Duke  was  confided  to  the 
care  of  this  latter  gentleman,  who  was  con- 
tinually in  disgrace  with  Sue  for  neglecting 
the  pet  to  pay  attention  to  the  mistress.  He 
at  first  looked  coldly  on  Mous.  Antoine,  but 
in  the  excitement  of  an  impromptu  waltz, 
he  forgot  as  he  said  to  support  the  dignity 
of  Englaod,  and  warmly  embracing  his  na- 
tional enemy  they  became  good  friends,  and 
ever  aiterwards  fraternized  most  nobly; 
agreeing  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  on  the 
Crimea,  and  until  they  met  there,  forget  that 
they  had  one. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to  have 
kept  national  animosities  in  mind  when  as- 


sparkling  as  champagne;  . 
sea  sick,  and  then  most  ]  : 
tal.  Byron  and  Brand; 
sources,  and  when  too  si  I 
from  the  pillow,  I  could  i 
odd  attempts  to  console 
a  combination  of  the  tw< 

As  soon  as  Vfe  had  cr(  i 
we  did  about  dark,  most  i 
became  invisible,  and  no  i 
groans,   exclamations  o1 
mands  for  brandy  and  ba  i 
eries  of  that  night !  I  wii 
scribe  them,  for  I  was  to 
thing  that  was  going  on,    i 
fright  of  most  of  the  ladie 
and  Spanish  were  jabber 
ceasingly  through  the  n  ; 
limp,  miserable  looking  s  ! 
collected  next  morning  o  i 
very  good  terms  with  the  I 
tunate  enough  to  get  a  n 
under  the  awning ;  I  was 
favored.    Unable  to  wail 
stand  alone,  after  an  excu ! 
lying  on  my  back,  with  tli 
chamber-maid,  I  was  picl: 
good-natured  captain  as  il 
ten  and  deposited  on  dec 
day  envying  the  joyousn<! 
coasin  entertained  hersell 

Always  busy,  she   had 
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books  and  settled  herself  in  a  comfortable 
nook  for  the  purpose  of  studying  a  few  Spa- 
niish  phrases  preparatory  to  beginning  her 
flirtations  in  Cuba,  when  she  «^as  interrupt- 
ed by  Reginald,  who,  half  sick,  was  senta- 
mentalizing  at  the  foot  of  my  mattress  with 
a  tumbler  of  toddy  and  a  volume  of  Byron  ; 
and  now  begged  Sue  to  open  a  school  for 
teaching  Spanish,  and  take  him  for  her  first 
pupil.  She  willingly  consented,  and  soon 
had  four  or  five  gentlemen  around  her  ready 
for  anything, /7oiir/MiM^  le  temps.  Among 
them  was  Lt.  W— -  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  the 
gay  youth  mentioned  before,  who  expended 
his  teasing  propensities  on  Duke,  and  Don 
Manuel  Velasco,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish 
Navy,  who  had  been  appointed  assistant 
teacher  in  the  school  of  which  Miss  Sue  was 
principal.  He  was  the  first  to  convert  her 
in  La  Susanne,  while  with  equal  coolness  I 
became  immediately  after  introduction,  La 
Maria,  or  in  more  endearing  terms,  La  Marl- 
quita,  (the  little  Mary.)  I  afterwards  found 
it  betokened  no  intimacy  when  a  gentleman 
addressed  a  lady  by  her  christian  name ; 
that  being  the  common  style  in  Cuba,  and  I 
believe  in  Spain  also.  The  ladies  in  return 
call  the  gentlemen  by  their  sir-names  only, 
without  prefixing  either  Sefior  or  Don ;  the 
latter  only  precedes  a  christian  name,  never 
a  sir-name  alone.  Don  Manuel  Velasco  for 
instance,  was  in  Society,  either  Don  Manuel 
simply  or  Velasco,  never  Sefior  Velasco  ex- 
cept from  inferiors. 

The  Spanish  lesson  occupied  a  greater 
part  of  the  morning,  and  the  rest  was  whiled 
away  by  the  vagaries  of  Lt.  W  ,  who 
seemed  bent  on  victimizing:  poor  Don  Man- 
uel. 

To  have  heard  him  one  would  have  sup- 
posed him  the  leader  of  a  Filibustero  force 
just  ready  to  make  a  descent  on  Cuba.  He 
portioned  off  the  city  of  Havana  among  all 
present,  reserving  the  Captain  Greneral's 
palace  and  the  Plaza  de  Armes  in  front  of  it 
for  his  own  use,  and  kindly  bestowing  his 
Quinta  or  country  seat  on  the  Don,  whom 
he  pronounced  a  clever  fellow,  only  on  rath- 
er too  small  a  scale ;  assuring  him  however 
with  a  patronizing  nod,  that  he  would  take 
care  of  him,  and  give  especial  orders  that  he 
should  be  reserved  for  bis  own  private  shoot- 
ing, when  the  island  was  taken.    He  next 


proceeded  to  lay  all  his  plans  for  storming 
Morro  Castle,  and  the  Cabafias,  countiDg 
largely  on  Don  Manuel's  private  co-open* 
tion,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  latter, 
who  evidently  considered  the  subject  too 
dangerous  a  one  to  be  trifled  with. 

A  brisk  shower  interrupted  his  nonsense, 
and  drove  all  below  except  those  who  were 
either  too  well  or  too  sick  to  heed  the  rain. 
I  was  among  the  latter,  and  well  wrapped  up 
with  shawls,  and  great  coats,  I  lay  still,  pro- 
tected by  the  awning  and  an  umbrella  held 
over  me  by  Don  Manuel,  who  was  afraid  to 
trust  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Lt. 
W — without  either  Susanne  or  Mariquita. 

We  soon  got  into  quite  a  cozy  chat,  in  the 
course  of  which,  he  told  me  a  great  part  of 
his  history.  He  was  a  Creole,  3'et  a  Lt.  ia 
the  Spanish  Navy,  a  rare  combinations  a^  I 
aftewards  found,  for  the  Creoles  are  careful- 
ly excluded  from  all  ofilces  of  trust,  and 
rarely  enter  either  the  navy  or  the  army. 
Don  Manual  was  now  on  his  return  from 
Mexico  where  he  bad  been  for  seven 
months  ;  quite  an  age  he  thought,  to  be  sep- 
arated from  his  charming  '*  Carmine."  the 
Senorita  '*  who  held  his  heart  in  her  band." 
With  all  the  simplicity  of  a  boy,  and  tbe  ar- 
dor of  a  man,  he  showed  me  her  portrait, 
and  the  many  little  presents  he  had  coUec- 
iected  for  the  dead  gurril! 

My  politeness  was  sorely  taxed  when  I 
looked  on  the  picture,  for  by  no  stretch  of 
my  imagination  could  I  conceive  her  even 
good  looking.  He,  like  most  of  the  Creole 
men,  was  very  small,  showing  his  high  blood 
in  the  delicacy  of  his  hands  and  feet ;  she 
on  the  contrary  would  have  weighed  two 
hundred,  unless  the  artist  did  her  much  sMft 
than  justice;  was  dull  and  stupid  looking, 
and  not  far  removed  from  a  mulatto  in  com- 
plexion. I  could  only  hope  as  he  enthusi- 
astically kissed  this,  to  me,  ugly  picture, 
that  the  original  was  as  he  said,  "  good,  so 
very  good.'*  The  rain  becoming  more  vio- 
lent, I  was  at  last  reluctantly  obliged  to  go 
below,  where  I  found  Mods.  Antoine  and 
Reginald  too  far  gone  to  be  consoled  by  ei- 
ther  Byron  or  Brandy,  and  fearing  I  shoold 
soon  be  in  the  same  situation.  I  retired  to 
my  state  room,  leaving  Sue,  Henry,  and 
Don  Manual  tbe  only  passengers  who  were 


Ma  vat  u  smooth  as  glaNs,  and  we  began 
bope  we  aboald  reach  the  Morro  before  the 
dag  vu  hauled  down,  after  which  do  per- 
sona are  allowed  to  land,  the  vesaels  may 
eater  (he  iiarbor  until  eight  o'clock.  Those 
prnons  going  to  New  York  were  particular- 
\j  aniiouM  to  get  in  early  so  as  to  have  a 
oigbt  ashore,  and  bets  ran  high  among  the 
genllemenaa  to  theprobahility  of  their  being 
ible  to  do  so. 

Among  the  most  anxious  was  W^,  who 
loet  champagne  and  gloves  freely,  as  we  had 
the  pleaauce  of  seeing  the  flag  lowered,  when 
we  were  about  three  miles  from  the  Morro, 
butM  he  never  troubled  hiraaelf  to  pay  any 
beta  but  his  champagne  and  suppers,  which 
he  of  course  helped  to  consume,  I  don't 
Ihiolc  he  took  his  losses  much  to  heart.  He 
Tented  bis' spleen  in  abusing  the  Captai: 
General  and  the  Spanish  Government ;  till 
taddenly  remembering  Don  Manael,  he  told 
me  with  great  apparent  sincerity,  that  he 
bid  made  arrangements  with  him  to  elude 
the  officials  by  going  ashore  in  a  boat  from 
the  Spanish  navy  that  would  soon  be  along 
side.  Adding,  he  had  brought  over  tha 
Don  to  bis  way  of  thinking,  and  intended  to 
make  him  his  Secretary  when  he,  W — , 
should  be  Captain  General.  We  were  all 
imused  at  his  extravagaKciea,  except  poor 
Don  Manuel,  who  felt  Ae  was  on  dangerous 
fround  where  W'  was  perfectly  safe ; 
tnd  implored  him  with  great  eameitness, 
and  the  best  English  he  could  command,  to 
stop,  for  said  be,  "  if  it  was  known  I  had 
liiteued  to  such  language,  from  an  officer  of 
the  U.  S.  Amy,  it  would  get  me  into  trou- 
ble, and  if  yon  do  not  cease  these  jesta, 
yen  will  flUige  me  to  retire  to  my  state- 
room, to  avoid  hearing  them." 

What  better  commentary  could  be  o&red 
OB  the  state  of  bondage  in  which  the  Cre- 
des  live,  than  words  like  these  frqm  the 
lips  of  an  officer.     Apologizing  for  his  uain- 

tealional  rudeness,  W lefl  the  Don  in 

peace ;  but  the  champagne  bets  having  been 
contomed,  be  found  it  impossible  to  be  quiet, 
and  seizing  a  pretty  little  French  girl  around 
the  waist,  he  declared,  if  he  oould  not  abuse 
Ihe  Captain  Genetal,  he  would  at  least  get 

Vnr     YYT  "TO  . 


urucFiug    iwu  vLjffLti  gnuunrB    wuu    wurs   in 

the  steerage  1o  strike  up  a  waits,  he  whiried 
off  with  his  partner,  followed  gradually  by 
the  whole  of  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
elderly  ladies,  and  staid  gentlemen. 

Sue  bud  Henry  canght  the  infection  firri, 
I  followed  with  the  Don,  while  Reginald  and 
Antoine,  hurried  the  hatchet  so  deep  that 
they  never  found  it  convenient  to  dig  it  up, 
and  fot^ot  their  national  wrongs,  in  the  ma- 
zea  of  the  Maiurka,  not  being  able  to  find 
lady  partners.  I  soon  found  that  even  the 
lovely  view  of  Havana  by  moonlight,  and 
the  brisk  exercise  on  deck,  could  not  inspire 
roe  with  the  strength  lost  by  sea  sickness,  so 
leaving  the  ladies  with  their  handkerchiefs 
tied  over  their  heads,  and  the  gentlemen  in 
their  travelling  caps,  footing  it  moat  merrily, 
I  retired  to  my  state  room,  and  fell  asleep 
listening  to  the  squeak  of  the  organs,  and 
the  continued  thump  of  heels,  and  patter  of 
slippers  over  head. 

The  bustle  on  deck  awoke  me  at  an  early 
hour  next  morning,  and  hastily  dreaaing,  \ 
hastened  out  for  a  view  of  the  far-famed 
harbor  of  Havana,  which  gives  its  name  to 
Ihe  city,  Hahana,  as  it  is  written  in  Spanish, 
meaning  harbor.  We  had  been  lying  all 
night  close  to  the  guard-ship,  which  ia  an- 
chored under  the  guns  of  Morro  Castle,  and 
when  I  reached  the  deck  were  moving 
slowly  up  the  harbor  to  Ihe  usual  anchorage 
of  the  steamers,  opposite  the  Custom  House, 
So  many  descriptions  have  been  written  of 
the  beauty  of  this  bay,  that  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt one,  only  saying,  all  I  ever  read  fall 
far  short  of  the  reality.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  immense  fortifications  that 
surround  it  and  the  city ;  turn  which  way  I 
would,  a  fort  met  my  eye,  and  guns  frowned 
on  me  from  the  Morro  La  Punta  and  Caba- 
nas, while  far  in  the  distance  forts  Principe 
and  Atares,  built  on  high  hills,  commanded 
the  city  and  its  entrances  on  the  land  side. 
Besides  these  there  were  five  smaller  ones 
in  view,  distinguished  by  their  numbers 
only,  as  Uno,  Dos,  &c.  The  coat  of  these 
fortifications  must  have  been  almost  ft bulns. 
Thirty  three  millions  were  expended  on  the 
Cabanas  alone,  and  it  is  still  unfinished.  The 
author  of  Gaa  Eden  aays,  that  when  ib« 
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King  of  Spain  saw  the  sum  total  of  the  ex- 
penses, he  called  for  a  telescope  and  looked 
attentively  towards  the  sea,  saying  a  fort 
that  bad  cost  such  a  sum  ought  to  be  visible 
from  Madrid.  A  better  story,  I  think  is. 
that  he  asked  the  engineer  who  planned  it, 
what  it  was  built  of,  and  being  told  of  Coral 
Rock,  exclaimed  '•  Coral  Rock  ?  Why  ?  I 
thought  it  was  of  silver  at  least.''  We  had 
no  sooner  anchored,  than  the  steamer  was 
surrounded  by  a  fleet  of  feluccas,  some 
bringing  fruit  and  curiosities  to  sell,  and  oth- 
ers waiting  to  land  the  passengers,  as  we 
could  not  get  up  to  the  wharf.  Calling  one 
of  the  latter,  Don  Manuel,  who  had  been 
pointing  out  the  different  forts  to  me,  took 
his  leave,  telling  me  his  ship  would  soon  be 
in  harbor,  and  until  then,  he  should  devate 
himself  to  his  dear  Carmine.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  oriental  t^tyle  of  his  adieu, 
which  afterwards  became  so  familiar,  as,  *'  I 
kiss  your  hands,"  or  "  I  am  at  your  feet," 
is  the  common  form  of  salutation.  Certainly, 
*'yo  beso  las  manas,"  does  not  sound  badly, 
particularly  when  the  action  accompanies 
the  words,  and  both  seem  natural  to  the 
lips  of  a  high  bred  Spanish  Creole. 

The  Major  and  Henry  had  not  collected 
the  baggage  and  made  arrangements  to  land, 
before  a  felucca  came  alongside  and  some 
one  on  board  called  out  to  know  if  we  were 
on  the  steamer ;  the  Captain  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  a  gentleman  came  up  the  side, 
and  introduced  himself  as  the  clerk  of  Col. 
Robertson,  the  U.  S.  Consul,  who  being  in 
bad  health,  was  not  able  to  meet  us  himself 
as  he  had  proposed  doing.  He  had  howe- 
ver engaged  rooms  for  us  at  the  Hotel  Cuba- 
no,  and  collecting  our  baggage  it  was  put 
into  another  felucca,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Newcome,  the  agent  for  the  hotel,  while  we 
pulled  ashore  a&d  waited  for  it  at  the  Cus- 
tom House.  Early  as  it  was,  the  sun  was 
intensely  hot,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  be 
under  shelter. 

Strange  indeed  was  the  scene  presented 
to  our  view,  as  we  stood  waiting  the  arrival 
of  our  trunks  under  a  long  shed,  opening  at 
one  end  on  the  water,  and  guarded  at  the 
other  by  iron  gates  and  two  sentinels,  was 
collected  all  the  baggage  and  passengers  of 
two  steamers;  while  four  or  five  officers 
sfsarched  every  trunk,  bag  and  box,  for  for- 


bidden  articles.       In   some    instances  the 
trunks  were  emptied  of  all  their  contents, 
and  the  bottoms  mounded  to  see  that  they 
were  not  false.     As  I  watched  the  iDve^ti* 
gation,  I  began  to  tremble,  for  certain  con- 
traband articles  which  were,  as  I  fancied, 
securely  hidden  in  the  folds  of  my  dresses. 
All  weapons  were  seized  most  unceremo- 
niously, even  a  jack  knife  could  not  pass 
muster,  every  paper  was  subjected  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny,  if  sealed  it  was  broken  open,  and 
in  more  than  one  instance  detained.    I  knew 
that  the  Major  had  his  revolver  in  a  belt 
around  his  waist,  but  the  powder-flask  and 
bullet-moulds  were  in  my  trunk,  with  a  dag- 
ger that  I  had  forgotten  to  put  in  my  pocket, 
as  I  intended  to  have  done  before  landing. 
Grace  Greenwood's  account  of  her  adven- 
ture with  the  Austrian  officials,  who  seized 
her  paper-cutter   as    an   oficnsive  weapo, 
came  vividly  back  to  my  remembrance,  and 
I  knew  there  was  no  such  loop-hole  for  me 
to  creep  out  of;  as  expecting  to  keep  house 
in  the  country  during  our  stay  on  the  inland, 
the  Major  had  taken  care  that  both  pistol  and 
knife  should  be  in  the  best  order,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  any  robbers  who  might  be 
tempted  by  our  exposed  situation  to  attack 
our  premises.     I  had  beside  numerous  let- 
ters and  papers,  and  a  dozen  or  more  books 
among  my  possessions,  and  I  saw  that  these 
were  jealously  eyed  by  the  officials.    Whis- 
pering my  fears  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  thej 
were  shared  by  the  Major  and   Henry,  but 
scouted  at  by  Sue,  Reginald  and  Antoine, 
who  after  rating  me  a  little  for  my  careless- 
ness respecting  the  dagger,  agreed  that  tbej 
could  out  wit  any  custom  house  officer  who 
had  a  spark  of  gallantry  in   his  soul.    An- 
toine who  was  a  close  observer  of  all  that 
went  on  around  him,  remarked  that  if  a  good 
looking  lady  opened  a  trunk,  and  smiled  a 
little  on  one  officer,  he  took  particular  pains 
not  to  see  anything  but  what  she  chose  be 
should  ;  while  another  who  was  getting  ra- 
ther gray— seemed  not  to  care  either  for  the 
lady  or  her  smiles.  While  we  were  debating 
matters,  the  good  looking  young  officer  sent 
his  servant  with  a  couple  of  chairs  for  '*  las  se- 
noritas."  We  took  this  as  a  favourable  omea, 
and  as  soon  as  our  trunks  arrived,  Sue  and  I 
went  up  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  look  into 
them  at  his  oonvenience,  while  the  gentle- 
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men  of  the  party  stood  at  a  distance,  as  if  it 
vas  a  matter  in  which  they  had  no  concern. 
The  Major  had  confided  to  my  keeping  sun- 
dry law  papers,  relating  to  a  suit  which  he 
was  to  carry  on  at  Matanzas,  and  not  know- 
ing how  hateful  written  papers  were  to  cus- 
tom house  officials,  I  had  mude  no  attempt 
to  conceal,  but  had  laid  them  with  some  let- 
ters received  from  diiTerent  friends  in  the 
tray  of  my  trunk.  Six  trunks  had  been  pen 
mitted  to  pass  with  only  a  pretence  of  a 
sf'arch,  the  dagger  and  powder-flask  had  es- 
caped detection,  for  when  T  opened  the  box 
in  which  they  were,  I  said  with  considerable 
flourish — "See  Setter,  my  ammunition  for 
the  coming  winter's  campaign  !"  to  which  he 
smilingly  replied,  that  ladies  most  dangerous 
weapons  were  "  las  ojos  argules,"  (blue 
eyes,)  not  lace  and  ribbon ;  and  though  his 
fingers  were  within  an  inch  of  my  dagger, 
!(aw  it  not.  But  the  papers  could  not  pass 
so  easily ;  probably  they  might  have  done 
fo,  had  not  the  old  officer  come  up  at  the 
moment,  and  insisted  on  seeing  them.  Like 
the  Turks  who  destroy  no  paper  for  fear  the 
name  of  Allah  may  be  inscribed  thereon,  he 
could  let  no  writing  pass  without  a  search, 
least  it  might  contain  treason,  and  seizing 
the  whole  bundle,  he  opened  one  and  com- 
menced reading ;  fortunately  he  chanced  on 
one  of  the  Major's  old  letters,  received  be- 
fore he  joined  me  in  New  Orleans,  so  turn- 
ing to  the  young  officer  I  said  in  a  roost  im- 
ploring tone,  "oh  don't  let  him  read  my 
love  letters;"  whereon  without  more  ado, 
he  snatched  the  whole  out  of  the  other's 
hands,  crying  "bastante"  enough,  and  throw- 
ing them  back  into  the  trunk,  locked  it  and 
handed  me  the  keys,  saying,  *<  I  kiss  your 
hands  lady ;"  then  calling  a  soldier,  he  or- 
dered our  baggage  through  the  gate,  and 
handed  us  our  permission  to  land. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  we  reached  the 
Hotel  Cubano,  where  we  expected  to  find 
breakfast,  but  owing  to  our  long  detention  at 
the  custom  house,  the  hostess.  Madam 
Brewer,  concluded  we  had  not  arrived,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  wait  for  a  second  meal 
to  he  cooked.  Tired  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
rest  for  the  novelty  of  all  that  met  ray  eye. 
The  house  which  was  about  three  hundred 
years  old,  looked  more  like  a  fortification 
than  a  dwelling ;  and  this  peculiarity  struck 
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been  my  nights.  Double  bedsteads  and  mat- 
tresses are  luxuries  unknown  in  Cuba,  ex- 
cept to  the  American  and  English  residents. 
I  could  never  get  reconciled  to  the  sackings, 
though  thej  became  so  ag:reeable  to  Sue  that 
she  would  at  length  dispense  with  the  mat- 
tress even  when  she  could  get  it. 

I  had  entrusted  my  letters  of  introduction 
to  CoL  Robertson  who  so  promptly  dispatch- 
ed them,  that  from  five  to  seven  that  even- 
ing, the  fashionable  hours  for  visiting,  we 
were  engaged  receiving  several  pretty  ladies, 
who  all  came  bonnetless  to  welcome  us. 
Some  had  known  my  cousin  during  a  former 
visit ;  among  these  was  the  wife  of  the  Brit- 
ish Consul,  who  brought  us  invitations  to 
her  ball  for  the  next  evening.  I  was  too 
tired  to  do  more  than  look  on,— -every 
tluDg  was  so  strange  that  I  felt  as  if  watch- 
ing the  gliding  scenes  of  a  panorama  in 
which  I  took  no  other  interest  than  that  of  a 
mere  spectator;  and  when  the  others  went 
ai  eight  o'clock  to  hear  the  band  play  on  the 
Plaza  de  Armes,  I  was  glad  to  go  to  bed. 

But  alas  I  fileep  was  out  of  the  question, 
what  with  my  uncomfortable  bed  and  the 
cries  of  the  watchmen  repeated  every  half 
hour,  I  was  starting  up  through  the  whole 
night,  and  gladly  welcomed  the  dawn.  At 
nine  o'clock  breakfast  was  served.  This 
is  always  a  substantial  meal,  as  most  of 
the  out-door  business  of  the  day  is  accom- 
plished before  it  takes  place;  ten  is  the 
usual  hour;  but  to  please  travellers,  who  ge- 
nerally have  but  little  to  dp,  nine  was  chosen 
at  the  Hotel  Gubano.  Not  a  servant  in  the 
dining  room  understood  a  word  of  English, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  our 
Spanish  to  procure  anything  to  eat;  the  ta- 
ble was  loaded  with  dishes,  some  familiar, 
and  others  entirely  new.  Henry  and  Regi- 
nald knew  nothing  of  the  language,  but  the 
few  words  acquired  on  the  voyage ;  Antoine 
and  the  Major  could  get  along  a  little  better, 
while  Sue  knew  enough  for  all  communica- 
tions necessary  with  the  servants,  and  could, 
if  forced  to  it,  converse  pretty  well.  My 
knowledge  was  derived  entirely  from  books. 
I  knew  Spanish  tolerably  by  the  eye,  but 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  it  by  the  ear,  and 
the  language  of  the  servants  was  a  perfect 
jargon  to  me.  I  managed  however  to  make 
them  imderataad  me  after  some  time,  though 


at  first  I  invariably  spoke  French  by  mis- 
take, and  during  the  whole  of  my  sojourn  in 
Cuba,  I  could  never  speak  Spanish  without 
the  help  of  French,  it  seemed  that  when  I 
left  the  English  language,  I  lost  myself  in  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

I  kept  my  room  most  of  the  day,  but  ww 
by  no  means  lonely,  for  by  common  consent 
it  was  made  head  quarters ;  and  our  party, 
increased  by  Mrs.  Le  Vert  aid  her  daughter, 
had  plenty  to  amuse  them.     Lying  on  my 
bed,  which  had  been  rendered  more  comfor- 
table by  the  addition  of  the  plaids,  I  could 
not  but  laugh  at  the  odd  grimaces  made  by 
Reginald  over  the  green  cocoa  nuts,  which 
he  had  been  anxiously  looking  forward  to 
enjoying.     Seated  on  the  floor,  he  was  ea- 
gerly cutting  off  the  tops  of  half  a  dozen, 
expatiating  on  their  excellence,  while  Sue 
held  the  tumbler  ready  to  give  me  a  draught 
that  she  was  sure  would  revive  me,  and 
Mrs.  Le  Vert,  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  warned 
me  not  to  expect  too  much  as  it  was  misera- 
ble stuff.     One  taste  convinced  me  she  was 
right,  for  the  nuts  being  what  is  called  in 
water,  were  filled  with  a  colourless  liquid, 
tasting  not  unlike  watermellon  juice,  and  I 
felt  no  temptation  to  renew  the  trial ;  not  so 
Reginald,  he  was  convinced  that  there  was 
some  reason  why  each  nut  should  not  he  in 
perfection,  and  went  on  opening  one  alter 
another,  until  tired  with  repeated  failures, 
he  told  Sue  she  was  blessed  with  miserable 
taste,  that  green  cocoanuts  were  a  humbug; 
and  lighting  a  cigar  he  stretched  himself  on 
the  other  bed,  and  gave  us  a  history  of  his 
adventures  during  his  search  after  them. 
Unable  to  speak  a  word  of  Spanish,  he  had 
wandered  through  the  city  with  a  phrase 
book  and  dictionary,  venturing  bddly  into 
the  stores  with  no  interpreter,  keeping  not 
only  Henry  and  Antoine,  but  the  storekeep* 
ers  and  clerks  laughing  at  his  droll  attempts 
to  make  himself  understood.     It  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  person  who  has  not  spent  some 
weeks  in  a  Havana  hotel,  to  form  any  idea 
of  the  free  and  easy  life  lead  by  its  inmates. 
Bed-rooms  are  as  open  to  visitors  as  the  Sak 
or  parlor,  which  indeed  is  never  found  in 
them  unless  the  house  is  kept  by  an  Ameri- 
can ;  if  the  host  is  either  Spanish  or  French, 
he  dispenses  with  a  parlor  altogether,  and 
expects  hiB  viaiton  to  do  the  same.    Ths 


oiuuuDg  nuuEes,  wbikiuj^,  nuiug  vr  u[i*iu({, 
and  a  railroad  company  who  placarded  "  No 
Smokiog  Allowed,"  would  booq  ruio  itself. 
Even  ladies  who  distike  smoking  at  home, 
endure  it  very  well  after  a  short  stay  io  Ha- 
Tua.  Oae  tbiag,  however,  should  be  re- 
membered, that  there  is  neither  curtains, 
Ciq>et8,  stuffed  furniture,  or  cloth  coats  to 
retaia  the  perfume  of  the  "real  Havana," 
which  few  persons  dislilce  fresh,  and  as  the 
doors  and  windows  are  never  closed,  except 
in  a  shower,  the  fresh  breeze  blowing  cod- 
itaQtly,  sweeps  away  all  stale  smell,  so  sick- 
cniDgin  a  closed  room- 
By  eight  o'clock  we  were  ready  for  the 
firitiah  Coosul's,  for  it  is  etiquette  in  Hava- 
na, to  go  to  entertaiotnents  at  the  hour 
named  i  in  consequence  of  this  aensibli 
fa«bioD,  the  lady  of  the  houue  is  not  kept 
waiting  an  hour  or  two  for  her  guests,  who, 
unless  the  party  is  very  large,  generally 
leave  by  twelve  at  the  latest.  I  only  at- 
tended two  parties  where  we  exceeded  this 
hoar,  generally  eleven  was  the  signal  for 
■ayiog  good  night.  Our  party  was  so  large 
we  bad  to  divide,  but  by  half  past  eight,  we 
fouad  ourselves  at  the  Aldama  palace,  part 
of  which  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
iih  Consul,  during  the  absence  of  the  ownen 
in  Spain.  Alighting  from  the  carriage,  we 
stepped  into  a  paved  portico,  extending 
across  a  whole  square,  that  being  the  length 
of  the  palace,  which  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct  dwellings,  though  appearing  but  one 
from  the  outside. 

From  this  portico  we  entered  an  arched 
liall,  by  a  door  aa  lai^e  as  that  of  a  bam;  here, 
to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  the  carriages  of 
the  family  ranged  one  on  my  side,  while  in 
thr.  dim  distance  across  the  court,  was  the 
■table.  On  this  floor  were  the  offices,  above 
them  the  entresol,  and  next  the  apartments 
of  the  family.  As  I  ascended  the  atair-case 
I  could  not  but  remark  its  beauty ;  it  wa*  of 
pure  white  marble,  inlaid  at  the  landinga 
with  stars  of  different  coloured  marble,  the 
railing  was  of  bronze,  each  stick  represent- 
ing a  swan's  neck ;  the  head  supporting  the 
baud  rail.  Arriving  at  the  top,  we  entered 
a  vestibule  paved  with  black  and  whitemar- 
bU,  whMT*  we  w«c«  met  by  the  CodmiI,  vbo 
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imall  room,  where  we  laid  aside  our  shawls, 
and  arranged  our  dresses,  before  immense 
passes  set  in  the  wall.  The  floor  of  this 
room  was  composed  of  different  coloured 
woods — beautifully  inlaid,  and  was  the  only 
wooden  one  I  saw  in  Havana.  Having 
retouched  our  toilets  we  joined  the  gentle- 
men in  the  vestibule,  and  walking  up  its 
spacious  length,  were  ushered  into  a  parlor 
already  filled  with  company,  among  whom 
the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  English  navy 
ofiicers,  and  the  gay  crimson  jackets  of  the 
marines,  were  most  conspicuous.  The  Con- 
sul having  piloted  me  to  the  upper  end, 
where  his  wife  stood,  seated  me  between 
two  stout  middle-aged  ladies,  whom  I  after- 
wards discovered  to  be,  one  a  countess  in  her 
own  right,  and  the  other  the  wife  of  a  count. 
Here  I  bad  leisure  to  look  around,  for  nei- 
ther of  my  neighbors  could  speak  a  word  of 
English,  and  I  was  too  timid  to  reply  except 
in  roo nosy  11  able B  to  their  Spanish,  as  I  only 
understood  about  one  word  in  three  that 
was  addressed  to  me.  The  room  was  an  ele- 
gant one,  though  rather  too  long  for  its  width, 
the  floor  was  composed  of  alternate  dia- 
monds, of  rich  brown  and  crimson  veined 
marble  with  blocks  of  pure  white-  The 
ceiling,  which  was  very  loftly,  was  painted  in 
fresco,  and  the  walls  covered  with  beautiful 
pictures,  there  was  neither  curtains  or  car- 
pet, but  the  sofas  and  divans  were  all  of 
crimson  damask.  The  piano  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  grouped  around  it 
and  the  doors,  were  all  the  gentlemen,  white 
itiff  and  formal  the  ladies  ranged  around, 
next  to  the  walls,  with  not  a  vacant  space 
in  the  row.  I  soon  got  tired  of  ray  high- 
horn  neighbors,  who  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  B»y  to  each  other,  so  I  had  not  even  the 
pleasure  of  orerheakring  their  discourse,  and 
gladly  welcomed  the  appearance  of  Sur 
who  had  found  scores  of  friends  among  t' 
officers,  who  finding  it  rather  dull  work 
stand  quietly  lotdcing  on,  and  not  h> 
sufficient  courage  to  face  the  form' 
row  of  ladies,  gladly  welcomed  an  in- 
dent American,  who  did  not  feel  ob' 
follow  the  Spanish  etiquette,  which 
ligid  rei^ctiag  oniDtriMd  Mies  - 
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never  lefH  a  moment  without  a  duenna,  and 
during  the  contra- danza,  is  the  only  time 
when  a  gentleman  can  utter  sweet  nothings 
to  one  wittiout  the  certainty  of  being  over- 
heard. The  young  ladies  never  leave  the 
sides  of  their  chaperone  except  to  dance, 
and  return  immediately  to  her.  Later  in 
the  evening,  when  the  parlor  was  nearly 
deserted  for  the  dancing  saloon,  I  caught  sev- 
eral horrified  glances,  from  my  countesses 
and  others,  as  I  promt  naded  its  length,  with 
a  British  Marine  officer* 

What  would  our  *'  fast  belles"  do  in  Ha- 
vana ? 

Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  Spanish  dances,  I  sat  most  of  the 
evening  in  the  dancing  Sala,  watching  what 
was  going  on  around  me.     Mrs.  Le  Vert  on 

one  side,  and  Admiral  F ,  of  the  Koyal 

navy,  on  the  other,  kept  me  well  amused. 
The  room  was  elegant  indeed ;  nearly  square, 
and  very  spacious,  it  looked  beautiful,  being 
brilliantly  lit  with  gas  that  showed  its  ex- 
quisite frescos  to  great  advantage ;  the  floor 
was  of  large  octagons  of  white  marble, 
joined  with  squares  of  crimson  and  brown  ; 
in  the  centre  was  a  large  circle  of  black  and 
cream  colored  marble,  surrounding  an  im- 
mense star  of  different  colours,  while  a 
waving  border  of  black  and  pale  yellow  ran 
all  around  the  room.  Gentleman  after  gen- 
tleman was  introduced  to  me,  English,  Ger- 
man, French  and  Spanish,  until  I  got  them 
all  confused,  and  came  home  with  only  a 
distinct  idea  oi  the  few  with  whom  I  danced. 
Among  these  was  a  tall  Marine  officer  in 
his  crimson  jacket,  blue  pantaloons  and  gold 
lace,  who  was  mo^t  overpoweringly  atten- 
tive to  me,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
Reginald  who  stood  listening  to  his  flow  of 
small  talk. 

**  Wont  you  give  me  just  one  waltz  ?" 

"  No,  pray  excuse  me,  I  have  not  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  sea  sickness,  and 
my  head  is  too  weak  to  waltz." 

*'  Well  then,  promise  me  the  next  Contra 
Danza." 

''  I  really  don't  understand  it,  having  never 
seen  it  before  and  should  put  all  the  rest 
out." 

**  Well  I  am  sore  you  know  the  Mazurka, 
now  don't  you  ?" 

I  shook  my  head,  laughingly,  when  with 


a  desperate  efibrt  as  if  certain  he  would  sac- 
ceed  in  pleasing  me,  he  said  :  "  Well,  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  come  to  church  on 
Sunday  then,  if  you  will,  Til  come  for  you 
in  one  of  our  boats  and  take  you  aboard." 

I  was  just  thanking  him  for  his  offer,  when 
the  son  of  the  consul,  came  up  to  beg  me 
to  help  form  a  cotillion ;  I  readily  consented, 
for  I  did  know  how  to  dance  these,  and 
walked  off  with  my  Marine,  who  exclaimed 
as  we  took  our  places,  "  well  you  donH 
think  it  a  sin  to  dance  then  ;  I  heard  some 
Americans  did  and  thought  you  must  be  one. 

I  assured  him  I  was  very  fond  of  it. 

"  So  is  our  parson,"  said  he,  "  that's  bim 
opposite  to  us,  he  is  our  best  Polka  dancer, 
and  a  splendid  fellow,  take  him  all  in  all  I" 
And  this  was  my  first  introduction  to  the 
only  clergyman  whom  I  heard  officiate  while 
I  was  in  Havana. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of 
the  Creole  ladies.  I  had  expected  to  find 
much  beauty,  and  gre^t  taste  in  dress  among 
them,  but  instead  of  this,  I  found  them,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  dark  and  heavy  looking;, 
with  neithei  colour  or  animation  to  relieve 
their  faces.  Execrable  is  the  only  term  ap- 
propriate to  their  toilets,  which  would  at  all 
times  have  struck  me  as  in  shocking  taste ; 
but  more  particularly  ailer  the  graceful  ele- 
gance of  the  New  Orleans  ladies.  Thegroung 
ladies  generally  wore  dresses  of  Tarleton,  or 
some  light  material,  with  exceedingly  long 
waists,  stiffened  with  whalebone  until  thej 
looked  as  if  pressed  between  two  boards. 
Some  of  the  elder  ones  had  on  elegant  silks 
and  laces,  but  made  up  so  badly  that  the 
whole  effect  was  destroyed,  and  they  looked 
exceedingly  dowdy.  Then  too,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  have  no  taste  in  the  combination 
and  contrast  of  colours  ;  my  eye  was  shock- 
ed continually,  during  my  drives  particularly, 
by  such  contrasts  as  deep  mazarine  blue  and 
orange,  purple  and  yellow,  brick-dust  red 
and  sky  blue,  &c.  My  countess  was  dressed 
in  bright  yellow,  with  sky  blue  flowers  and 
ribbons,  and  being  as  I  said  before  very  large, 
and  decidedly  dark,  did  not  look  very  pretty. 
It  was  past  one  o'clock  before  we  could  ^i 
away ;  having  made  our  adieu  to  the  ladies, 
we  hastened  to  our  carriage,  where  Reginald 
entertained  the  rest  of  the  party  with  a 
comic  account  of  the  gentleman  who  deter- 


domiciliary  visits  and  BuspicioiiB  of  the  offi- 
cials.  As  martial  law  was  declared  Eoon  af- 
ter our  arrival,  and  enforced  during  our  stay, 
we  thought  it  most  prudent  to  follow  Ibis 
advice,  and  though  never  once  molested  in 
any  way,  we  saw  enough  of  the  system  of 
arresting  Americano  on  suspicion,  to  make 
us  glad  that  we  had  done  so. 


out  the  next  Sunday,  the  spray  was  dashing 
dO  high  over  the  walls  of  the  Morro,  that  we 
did  not  care  to  venture  out  in  an  open  boat, 
and  the  following  Wednesday  Admiral  F. 
sailed  for  England,  taking  my  obliging  ac- 
quaintance with  him. 

This  was  the  first  Norther  we  experienced, 
and  before  it  was  over  I  was  heartily  sick  of 
windows  without  glass,  tile  floors,  and  doors 
that  would  not  stay  shut  without  being  faa- 
tened  either  inside  or  out.  The  ladies  all 
made  their  appearance  at  breakfast  in  shawls 
and  mantillas,  while  the  gentlemen  not  con- 
teat  wilb  cloth  coats,  pulled  on  their  great- 
coats and  buttoned  them  to  the  throat  Some 
persons  had  braziers  with  coals  set  in  their 
rooms,  but  my  lungs  would  not  bear  the  gas, 
and  the  only  way  I  could  be  comfortable  was 
by  keeping  constantly  in  motion.  The  sun 
was  still  powerful,  and  sheltered  from  the 
^o^th  wind  it  was  pleasant  walking.  But 
ladies  never  walk  in  Havana,  except  on  holy 
Thursday  and  gooil  Friday.  Greatly  to  the 
amazement  of  Sue  and  Mrs.  Le  Vert,  I  vio- 
lated this  rule  of  etiquette,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Major  or  one  of  the  other  gentlemen, 
scampered  over  the  city  in  its  length  and 
breadth.  Sue  was  very  fearful  I  would  meet 
with  sontething  unpleasant,  and  I  could  sel- 
dom iaduce  her  to  accompany  me,  but  as  I 
took  care  not  tu  go  out  alone,  I  never  met 
with  any  but  the  most  chivalrous  courtesy, 
though  I  doubtless  penetrated  into  places 
where  a  lady  bad  never  before  been  seen  a 
pied.  Down  on  the  wharfs,  through  the 
fruit  and  fish  markets,  out  to  the  Camps 
Marts  when  Gen.  Concha  reviewed  the  vol- 
uDteers,  up  and  down  the  Faserand  Alameda 
de  Paula,  (the  principal  drives  and  walk  of 
the  city,)  where  I  have  often  been  the  only 
lady  walking  among  thousands  of  gentlemen. 
In  this  way  I  became  very  familiar  with  the 
city,  where  we  spent  three  months  delight- 
fully. Our  original  plan  was  to  keep  houre 
about  two  miles  from  Matanzas,  in  the  domi- 
cil  of  a  friend,  who  being  one  of  the  suspec- 
ted, dared  not  make  bis  appearance  on  the 
island.  But  arriving  as  we  did,  just  at  the 
commencement  of  the  political  troubles  that 
occurred  during  the  past  winter,  we  were 


The  "  Montbly  Report"  to  tbe  Hotmt  Yer- 
noD  AsHOciatloD  of  the  Union. 

The  ladies  of  the  Mount  Vomon  Central  Com- 
mittee  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  assure  those 
interested  in  this  patriotio  cause,  that  it  is  surely, 
if  slowly,  advancing  to  its  destined  end. 

Ihiring  the  past  two  months  "  Circulars"  and 
"  PsmphletB"  have  been  distributed  in  various 
sections  of  the  Union  and  particular  eSbrts  made 
to  eicite  action  in  its  behalf,  in  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis) Louie ville,  Kentucky,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
in^eld,  Massachusetts,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
City,  Ac. — and  in  some  of  these  promisee  of 
aid  (from  individuals)  have  been  already  received. 

On  the  28th  of  July  "a  Mount  Vernon  meet- 
ing" was  held  at  the  Columbia  House  (Cape  May), 
Cape  Island,  New  Jersey,  where — and  with  pride 
record  it — Ghivemor  Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Bi-Qovemor  Bigler  of  tiie  some  State,  and  Hon. 
William  Cburchhill,  of  Tennessee,  made  eloquent 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  effort  to  secure  and  im- 
prove the  Home  and  tbe  Grave  of  tbe  Father  of 
Country.  As  they  were  listened  to  by  those 
gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  tbe  Union,  we 
can  but  feel  that  they  were  instrumental  in  dis- 
seminating that  knowledge  and  interest  which 
may  prove  very  beneficial  to  us  in  future!  Al- 
ready have  the  results  been  of  a  most  decided 
and  important  nature  I  Besides  enlisting  future 
laborers  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  places,  and  securing, 
witboat  delay,  tbe  formation  of  a  State  Commit- 
tee for  Pennsylvania,  to  be  eolai^ed  and  mor* 
r^nlarly  organised  in  Philadelphia,  in  Septe? 
ber,  it  produced  the  determination  to  have 
mass  meeting'  held  in  that  oity  from  whid? 
issued  our  Immortal  Declaration,  and 
Waafaingtoo  preuded  ae  President  1  W' 
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dently  hope  that  from  the  Sacred  Hall  of  Inde- 
]>endence  may  again  issue  "tones"  which  will 
electrify  the  American  people— causing  her  sons 
and  daughters  to  rise  in  that  spontaneous  move- 
ment, which  will  finish  our  glorious  work  in  a 
manner  befitting  a  ffrecU  and  rich  people  towards 
the  author  of  their  liberties. 

The  ladies  with  gratitude  announce  that  the 
American  Convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia 
iu  June,  evinced  their  patriotic  spirit,  by  making 
their  last  *'  ofiScial  act"  the  passage,  by  acclama- 
tion, of  "  resolves"  in  behalf  of  our  enterprise. 
In  the  hope  of  their  publication,  enabling  us  to 
present  them  to  our  readers,  we  d.tlayed  this  com- 
munication till  our  September  report.  We  sin- 
cerely trust  that  every  branch  of  the  Order  may 
be  governed  by  the  feelings  which  actuate  those 
in  Philadelphia,  who  design  to  aid  as  aub- 
siantially  I 

While  acknowledging  with  thankfulness  the 
spirit  which  is  being  aroused  and  which  will  ex- 
hibit itself  in  time,  in  that  action  creditable  to 
our  country,  we  would  take  this  occasion  to  ex. 
press  our  gratitude  and  deep  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
and  Mr.  Jones,  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the 
Chronicle  and  Sentinel  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
whose  early  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  this 
enterprise,  and  generous  and  untiring  efforts  in  its 
favor  aided  so  materially  in  bringing  it  so  far  on 
its  "  Sacred  Mission."  Not  only  have  the  ladies 
presented  with  2200  "  Subscription  papers"  and 
700  "  Addresses"  or  "  Circulars,"  but  their  coU 
umns,  then  as  now,  were  ever  open  to  whata^er 
would  advance  their  cause  1  A  few  more  of  such 
over  our  country  would  bring  their  labors  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  I 

We  cannot  close  ''our  report"  more  appropri- 
ately than  by  placing  before  our  readers  the  re- 
cent movement  by  the  French  in  Kew  York! 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  America— awake — arouse— 
or  soon  it  may  be  said  you  were  shamed  into  zeal 
and  generosity  by  the  noble  conduct  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Washington's  former  Allies  I 

MOUNT  VERNON. 

TO  TBK  FRENCH  RKfllDI.f O  IK  TBI  DlflTKD  STATKS. 

Society  of  la  Montagns,   ) 
72  Leonard  Street,  August  21,  1855.  j 

The  tomb  of  Washington  is  falling  to  ruin,  and 
the  destructive  hand  of  time,  if  not  arrested,  will 
soon  efface  every  vestige  of  the  monument  at 
Mount  Vempn.  Surely  the  earth  which  covers 
the  remains  of  that  great  man  ought  to  belong  to 
the  nation.  Shall  it  be  permitted  to  become  the 
prey  of  speculators  ? 

The  American  press  has  made  an  appeal  to  the 
public.     What  will  be  the  response  we  cannot 


tell,  but  we  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  in  con- 
sonance with  the  national  heart  and  sympathy. 

All  the  glorious  traditions  of  liberty  are  inter- 
esting to  us,  and  Washington  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest models  of  the  revolutionary  heroes  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Like  every  man  whose  name 
has  served  as  a  symbol  of  regeneration — ^whose 
life  has  been  one  continuous  act  of  abnegation — 
his  "memory"  ought  to  be  blessed  by  all,  what- 
ever be  their  nationality. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  tiiat  there  will  be 
**  subscriptions"  opened  among  the  Americans. 
Let  us  do  the  same !  It  is  appropriate,  it  is  li^t, 
that  France  inscribe  her  name  on  a  marble  dedi- 
cated to  independence  and  liberty! 

A  French  committee  is  now  organizing  for  this 
purpose.      It  will,  when  it  has  made  proper  ar~ 
rangements,  convoke  a  meeting  of  the  French  in 
this  city. 
The  delegates  of  the  Society  La  Montagni 
Ilenri  de  TEduse,  A.  Frey, 

A.  Lanson,  G.  Yehl, 

II.  Forbes,  St  Gaudena. 
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The  Lasd  of  Gold.  Reality  versus  FirOam,  Br 
HiifToir  R.  Helper.  Balrimore.  Published  for  ike 
author,  Bj  Henry  Ta>  lor.  Sun  Iron  Building,  1856. 

We  commend  this  mo Jeiit  volume  of  California  Sketch- 
es with  very  ^reat  satisfaction  to  the  reader.  It  in  the 
work  of  a  gentleman  evidently  unpractisf^  m  book 
making,  but  sincerely  desirous  of  giving  an  accorattt  and 
unvarnished  account  of  the  habitudes  and  moraie  of  the 
''Land  of  Gold,**  which  he  has  observed  with  bo  eaic> 
less  eye.  His  pictures  of  San  Francisco  are  Tery 
freshly  and  vividly  drawn.  Mr.  Helper's  views  of  the 
probable  future  of  the  Eldorado  of  the  Pacific  are  by  no 
means  encouraging,  and  we  cannot  but  incline  to  his 
opinion  that  the  auriferous  depositee  of  that  grcftt  n* 
gion  wilt  ultimately  prove  a  curse  to  it.  Hbtorj  has 
shown  that  no  gold- producing  country  has  ever  rises  in 
the  scale  of  moral  and  political  greatness,  and  we  are 
little  disposed  to  think  California  will  prove  an  eieeptioB 
to  the  general  experience. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  Camp  bhforb  Sebastopol.  By  Ricb- 
ARD  C  McCoRMiCK  ,Jr.  of  New  York.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Company  1855.  [From  A.  Morrw,  97 
Main  Street. 

• 

The  best  part  of  this  little  volume  is  that  done  bv  the 
lithogrspher  who  has  given  us  some  very  spirited  illus- 
trations of  the  War  in  the  Crimea.  Of  Mr.  McCoroiick^s 
narrative  we  cannot  say  more  than  that  it  Is  writies  io  a 
creditable  atj^le  and' bears  every  mark  of  beioir  tnitbfijL. 
It  is  far  inferior  in  point  of  descriptive  power  to  th«  cor- 
respondenee  of  the  English  newspapers,  but  haa  ibe 
countervailing  advantage  of  impartiality  of  obeervaiio*. 
It  will  no  doubt  subserve  the  purpose  for  wbicb  it  was 
gotten  up,  that  of  odministeriog  to  the  very  gUMral  is* 
terest  now  felt  tliroughout  the  United  Stales  ia  the  Eas- 
tern War. 
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A  Ramble  ever  the  Realms  of  Poetry. 

O !  defHB  not  in  thiii  world  of  strife 
An  idle  art  the  Poet  bringt; 
L«t  liif^li  Philosophy  control 
And  MipeM  calm  the  utream  of  life ; 
'Tis  he  relioea  irn  fountain  spring. 
The  nobler  passiona  of  the  soui. 

Campbell, 

In  the  annals  of  Literature,  Poetry  ante- 
dates prose.  Creation  precedes  Proridence 
not  merely  in  the  order  of  sequences,  but  in 
what  is  usually  called  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical grandeur.  So  in  genius  and  taste  poe- 
try trandscends  prose.  In  the  work  of  Cre- 
ation the  Almighty  broke  the  awful  stillness 
of  eternity  by  His  first  creative  fiat,  and 
angels  were  the  first  born  of  Ood.  They 
took  their  thrones  in  the  galleries  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  in  silent  contemplation  sat.  They 
spoke  not :  for  words  as  signs  of  thought,  or 
will,  or  emotion,  were  not  then  conceived 
and  consequently  then  unborn.  They  gazed 
in  rapture  on  one  another,  and  in  solemn  si- 
lence thought. 

Human  words  being  created  breath,  and 
breath  being  air  in  motion,  prior  to  these 
language  was  impossible.  And  as  the  deaf 
are  always  dumb,  language,  like  faith,  comes 
by  hearing.  But  hearing  itself  is  a  pensioner 
waiting  upon  a  speaker;  consequently  it 
must  ever  be  contingent  on  a  cause  alike  an- 
tecedent and  extrinsic  of  itself.  It  is,  there- 
fore, equally  an  oracle  of  reasmi  and  an  or- 
acle of  faith,  that,  however  God  may  have 
communicated  to  Angels,  to  Man  he  spoke 
in  articulate  sounds  before  man  articulated 
a  thought,  a  feeling,  or  an  emotion  of  his 
soul.  And  as  an  emotional  soul  is  but  a 
harp  of  many  strings,  a  hand  there  must  have 
been  to  play  upon  its  chords  before  melody 
or  harmony,  twins  born  of  Heaven,  had 
either  a  local  habitation  or  a  name. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  Is  there  not  in  the 
region  of  poetry  an  Eolian  harp  found  in  the 
cave  of  £olus,  on  which  the  winds  of  Heaven 
played  many  a  heavenly  symphony,  without 


the  skill  or  touch  of  human  hand?''  Grant 
all  that  the  poetic  mus3  assumes,  and  then 
we  ask,  *' Who  made  the  harp?"  and  whence 
directed  came  the  musing  sylvan  Zephyrus 
and  his  choir?  Came  they  not  from  a  land 
of  images  and  dreams  ?  But  we  are  inquir- 
ing for  originals.  Images  and  originals  are 
the  poles  apart.  An  original  without  an  im- 
^ge  is  possible;  but  an  image  without  an 
original  is  alike  impossible  and  inconceiva^ 
ble.  Hence  alike  philosophically  and  logi- 
cally we  conclude,  that  neither  man  nor  an- 
gel addressed  each  other,  until  they  them- 
selves had  been  addressed  by  their' Creator. 
Then  they  intercommunicated  thought,  sen- 
timent and  emotion  with  one  another  as  God 
had  communicated  to  them. 

The  mystery  of  language  and  poetry  is  in- 
soluble, but  on  the  admission  of  a  revelation 
or  communication  of  some  sort,  unconceived 
by  the  human  mind,  unexecuted  by  the  hu- 
man hand.  If  invention  and  creation  be 
the  grand  characteristics  of  the  poet,  Moses, 
if  uninspired,  was  a  greater  poet  than  Ho- 
mer, or  Milton,  or  Shakspeare,  if  he  inven- 
ted the  Drama  which  he  wrote.  The  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  the  greatest  and  most 
splendid  poem  ever  conceived  by  the  human 
imagination  or  written  by  the  human  hand. 

All  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  are  mere 
plagiarists  if  Moses  was  uninspired.  We 
prove  his  divine  legation  by  the  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  merits  of  the  poem  which  he  wrote. 
Imagination  originates  nothing  absolutely 
new.  It  merely  imitates  and  combines.  It 
is  legarded  as  the  creative  faculty  of  man ; 
but  its  material  is  already  furnished.  The 
portrait  of  an  unreal  Adam  is  as  conceivable 
as  a  child  without  a  father,  or  an  efiect  with- 
out a  cause. 

Thus  we  are  obliged,  by  an  insuperable 
necessity,  to  admit  the  credibility  of  the 
poem  which  he  wrote.  And  what  does  Mo- 
ses say  ?  Nothing  more  than  God  %pake  and 
ihe  Universe  was!  This  is  the  sublime  of 
true  poetry.  This  is  more  than  the  logic  of 
the  proposition.  Gad  was,  therefore  v>e  are! 
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It  is  more  than  the  philosophy,  ex  nikilo,  ni- 
hil  fit;  or  than,  ihdX  nothing  cannot  be  the 
parent  of  something ! 

But  we  mudt  place  our  foot  upon  a  higher 

'  round  of  the  ladder,  before  we  ran  stand 

"^    upon  such  an  eminence,  as  to  see  in  all  its 

fair  proportions  the  column  on  which  the 

muses  place  themselves. 

Job  and  not  Moses  shall  be  our  guide,  and 
the  oracle  alike  of  our  reason  and  our  imag- 
ination. But  who  is  Job?  There  is  not 
much  poetry  in  the  name.  But  Rome  and 
its  vulgate  vulgarized  this  hallowed  name, 
and  Britain  followed  Rome.  His  name  in 
Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Arabic  was  Jobal. 
There  is  more  poetry  in  this.  There  is  no 
metre  nor  poetry  in  a  monotone,  or  mono- 
syllable. He  was  bom  among  rocks  and 
mountains,  the  proper  theatre  of  a  hcaven- 
inspireJ  muse ;  not  in  Arabia  the  Happy, 
but  in  Arabia  the  Rocky.  He  was  a  heart- 
touching,  emotional  bard.  In  such  a  case 
the  cloud  that  overshadows  the  era  of  the 
man,  only  enhances  the  genius  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  poet. 

In  internal  and  escternal  evidence,  accord- 
ing to  our  calendar  of  the  muses,  he  is  the 
first-born  of  the  poeti*  that  yet  survive  the 
wasteful  ravages  of  hoary  time.  He  f ings 
not,  indeed,  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 
but  as  one  inspired  with  a  Heaven-born 
muse  he  echoes  the  chorus  of  the  Angelic 
song,  when  on  the  utterance  of  the  first  fiat 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  Hence  we 
argue  that  poetry  is  not  only  prior  to  prose, 
but  that  language,  its  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional embodiment,  is  Heaven-conceived  as 
Heaven-born. 

Beautiful  are  the  words  of  Israel's  sweet 
Psalmist  when  he  describes  those  noble  and 
generous  sympathies  of  the  human  heart, 
which  in  every  age,  and  through  every  clime 
have  harmonized  in  their  testimony  that 
however  diversified  men  may  be  in  body,  in 
soul  they  are  one : 

**  Ai  mirronid  in  the  water 

Face  answereth  to  face, 

So  doea  the  heart  of  man  to  man.** 

There  is  a  chord  in  every  heart  which,  when 
rightly  touched,  will  vibrate  in  unison  with 
our  own  feelings.    The  poet's  art  is  to  touch 


that  chord.  Poetry  is  the  expression  of  those 
feelings  and  sentiments  in  which  all  bearU, 
under  like  circumstances,  will  harmoDiie. 
It  is  the  language  of  the  heart ;  the  univer- 
sal language  which  will  convey  the  same  im< 
pressions  and  excite  the  same  emotioDs 
wherever  and  whenever  its  melodious  ac- 
cents are  breathed  in  upon  the  soul.  Prose 
is  the  language  of  the  intellect ;  poetry  u 
the  language  of  the  feelings.  Prose  plods. 
Poetry  soars  and  bathes  her  daring  wiog  in 
the  ethereal  regions  of  the  distant  spheres, 
or  fathoms  the  dark  and  silent  depths  of 
oceans  or  mines  for  treasures  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  soul  of  man.  Poetry  is  there- 
fore associated  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
lovely,  and  sublime  in  the  feelings,  affec- 
tions and  sentiments  of  the  human  heart 
It  is  not  bound  down  in  its  expressions  to 
rhyme,  rhythm  or  figure.  Even  language 
itself  is  not  needed  to  give  expression  to 


— —  "The  sours  sincere  desire, 
Un uttered  or  expreeeed. 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire. 
That  trembles  io  the  breast. 
It  breathes  its  burden  in  a  aicfa. 
It  frparkles  in  a  tear, 
'Tis  the  joyouB  ^lancinfr  of  an  eye, 
The  trembling  of  a  frar.' 


ti 


Rhyme,  rhythm,  figures,  and  all  the  beau- 
tiful forms  of  poetic  diction  are  therefore  but 
the  vesture  with  which  the  skilful  artist 
clothes  the  living  thoughts  and  conceptions 
of  his  gf  nius.  True  poetry  is  not  dependent 
on  any  of  these  adventitious  circamstaoces 
for  its  power.  The  most  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime poetry  that  the  literature  i»f  any  age 
can  produce,  comes  to  us  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  translation  into  a  foreign 
language,  and  the  absence  of  rhyme ;  aod 
yet  it  is  peerless  in  its  power  over  the  heart 
of  man.  We  need  only  quote  two  examples. 

THE   SUBLIME. 

**  In  mj  distrsss  I  called  upon  the  Lord; 

He  heard  my  Toiee  out  of  His  temple. 

And  my  cry  came  before  Him. 

Then  the  earth  shook  and  traa»bled : 

The  foundations  also  of  the  hilb  were  mored: 

Because  He  was  wroth. 

He  bowed  the  Heavens  and  came  down, 

And  darkness  was  under  His  feet: 

And  He  did  ride  upon  a  Cherub,  and  did  fly ; 

Yea,  He  did  fly  upon  the  winfs  of  the  wind. 

He  Bsade  darkness  His  sacral  place ; 


THE    BEAUTIFUL. 

**Th«  Lord  in  my  Shepherd,  I  phall  oot  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  paatnre* : 

fie  lendeth  inc  benide  the  slill  waler* : 

He  re^toRth  my  soiiL 

Ym,  ihoai^h  /  walk  through  the  valley  of  Ike  »hadaw  of 

death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil, 
For  thoD  art  with  me ; 
Thjr  rod  and  thy  auff,  thej  comfurt  me, 
Tbou  anointest  my  head  with  oil, 
My  c«p  runneth  over."  • 

The  earliest  forms  in  which  Poetry  was 
expressed  were  the  affectiDg  actions  of  Pan- 
tomime. In  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Job, 
this  art  was  carried  to  a  remarkable  degree 
of  perfection,  and  it  possessed  a  power  of 
expression,  which  can  never  be  equalled  by 
language.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  in 
words  the  Poetry  which  is  expressed  in  pan- 
tomime in  Job,  12-zii-xiii. 

But  inasmuch  as  it  is  desirable  to  render 
that  which  is  pleasing  in  human  life,  as  per- 
manent as  possible,  there  were  those  who  at 
a  very  early  age  of  the  world  sought  to  rep- 
resent in  language  the  events,  which,  from 
time  to  time  made  a  deep  impression  on 
their  bearts.t  Thus,  when  Job  wished  to 
perpetuate  to  after  ages  the  sublime  concep- 
tions from  which  he  derived  so  much  plea- 
sure, he  exclaimed : 

"  Oh  that  my  worda  were  now  written, 
Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book, 
That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen, 

*The  pr&iaes  of  the  Author  of  Nature  waa  the  most 
aneient  uae  of  Poetry,  aa  may  be  learned  from  the  Greek 
frafmenta  of  Orpheui :  a  relic  of  f real  antiquity.  These 
fraginenlB  contain  many  i^ersea  conneminfc  God,  and 
his  Amning  and  f^men'm^  the  Univeree ;  whieh,  though 
iaiprrfect,  have  many  noble  thoughts  and  lofty  exprea- 
sious.  It  baa  been  doubted,  howerer,  whether  these 
Hymns  were  written  by  Orpheus  or  by  Onomacritus,  who 
lived  about  the  era  of  Pisistratus. 

t  Poetry  waa  cultivated  among  the  Greeka  at  a  rery 
early  period.  Tbe  Greek  inhabited  a  land  well  suited  to 
foster  and  nourish  the  fancy  and  imagination.  His  was 
s  eeuntry  of  varied  and  picturesque  beauty  ;  a  land  of 
the  mountain  and  the  flood.  Every  scene  upon  which 
the  eye  of  the  Greek  rested,  was,  in  his  imagination, 
bannied  by  mysterious  essences ;  and  thus  even  tbe  per- 
ishable and  transitory  things  of  this  world  were  htamped, 
as  it  were,  with  immortality.  To  their  excited  imagina- 
tkms  Nereida  were  sporting  in  every  fountain,  they  heard 
the  voices  of  the  Dryads  in  the  echoes  of  the  woods.  Tbe 
very  li;;hta  of  Heaven  were  but  the  radiance  of  the  Gods. 
Their  very  souls  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Poetry  .-i- 
See  Brown* J  Hiei.  Greek  LU.  Len^prier^^e  Tof^r, 


And  though  the  worms  destroy  this  body. 
Yet  in  my  flesh  shaU  I  see  God.' 


tt 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  those  early  ages  the 
Poet  depended  upon  language  as  the  means 
of  perpetuating,  rather  than  of  beautifying, 
his  thoughts.  The  parallelism  or  climax  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  Poet  is  an  effort  to 
deepen  rather  than  to  beautify  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought.  In  the  first  line  he  desires 
that  the  g^and  conception  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  with  which  his  mind  is  fired, 
should  be  written;  in  the  second  line  he 
wishes  it  printed;  in  the  third  he  would 
have  it  graven  on  a  brazen  tablet,  with  a  pen 
of  iron  ;  in  the  fourth  he  would  carve  it  in 
the  living  rock,  and  fill  up  the  letters  with 
molten  lead,  that  it  might  remain  forever. 

In  the  days  of  Homer,  the  Poet  had  culti- 
vated the  arts  of  expression  so  highly,  that 
the  beautiful  conceptions  of  the  mind  were 
clothed  in  all  the  richness  and  grace  of  which 
language  was  capable ;  and  then,  as  if  we 
were  to  be  made  sensible  of  the  preciousness 
of  the  thoughts,  and  even  the  words  07er 
which  genius  had  toiled,  they  were  mea- 
sured out  syllable  by  syllable  ;  the  harmony 
and  euphonious  cadence  of  which  filled  the 
mind  with  wonder  at  the  artistic  skill  which 
had  adjusted  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
became,  by  the  slowness  or  rapidity  of  the 
movement,  a  means  of  giving  a  greater 
effect  to  the  ideas  which  it  was  designed  to 
express.* 

From  that  period  to  the  present  day,  Poets 
have  confined  their  attention  to  the  solution 
of  two  problems. 

First ;  Given,  a  happy  combination  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  with  a  noble,  generous 
heart ;  to  produce  an  idea  which  will  excite 
pleasure  in  the  hearts  of  others. 

^  Many  elegant  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
sonnd  to  the  sentiments  intended  to  be  expressed,  may 
be  found  in  tbe  Greek  Poeta.  The  following  lioea  from 
Moaebut,  describing  the  long,  dreamleaa  sleep  of  tbe 
grave,  have  always  been  admired  : 

Another  fine  example  may  be  found  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliadf  49ih  line,  wifera  Homer  ia  describing  Apollo  as 
shooting  hjs  arroes  down  upon  the  Greeks.  Observe 
the  sjnguW  expressive  sound  of  tbe  words  he  employs. 
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Second;  Given,  a  Poetical  conception,  toi     But  the  question  here  arises,  what  is  it 
clothe  it  in  the  most  expressive  diction.  that    constitutes    its    peculiar    excellence' 


With  reference  to  the  former  of  these  pro* 
blems,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  and  a 
commanding  genius,  have  not  always  en- 
sured a  Poetical  idea,  when  it  has  been 
sought.  But  whenever  such  a  heart  and 
such  a  head  were  aroused  to  action  by  the 
occurrence  of  extraordinary  events,  such  as 
the  sack  of  Troy,  or  the  grandeur  of  Impe- 
rial Rome,  then  poetry  poured  forth  its 
beautiful  conceptions  as  fast  as  a  Homer  or 
a  Virgil  could  find  language  to  clothe  them. 
There  has  been  little  gained  since  the  classic 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  beauty,  grace, 
or  power  of  expression.  The  same  measures 
that  obtained  then,  are  in  vogue  now ;  and 
with  the  single  advantage  of  the  jingle  of 
rhyme,  modern  Poets  cannot  boast  of  their 
improved  diction; 

Rhyme  is  not,  however,  so  much  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  sense,  as  to  the  nonsense  in 
poetry.  Its  use  in  poetry  is  similar  to  the 
use  of  paint  and  putty  in  cabinet  making ; 
it  hides  the  defects,  it  fills  up  cracks  and 
crevices.  We  could  cite  many  examples  il- 
lustrative of  its  value  in  this  respect,  but 
we  content  ourselves  with  two  lines  from 
Cowper,  italicizing  the  nonsense,  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  noticed. 

*'  Blesi,  rather  cnrst  with  hearts  that  never  feel, 
Kept  tnug  in  catkeia  of  cloMe-'kamwiered  9teel" 

By  a  careful  study  of  the  arts  of  expres- 
sion the  accomplished  writer  may  clothe  his 
thoughts  in  words,  which  will,  by  their  very 
cadence,  convey  additional  meaning  to  the 
soul.  We  instance  the  following  from 
Gray's  Elegy,  as  an  illustration  of  a  rare 
and  happy  combination  of  several  arts  of 
poetic  phraseology,  some  of  which  give  addi- 
tional significance,  while  others  enhance  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  its  expression. 

**  The  hreexf  emll  of  imcente  kreatkimg  mom, 
The  BwaUow  UriUering  from  the  Ktrew-buiit  ehvd, 

The  cock's  aikritl  eiariom,  and  the  echoing  harm, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed." 


Every  one  who  has  any  poetry  in  his  soul 
will  recognize  in  these  lines  an  elegance  of 
expression,  a  beauty  of  imagery  and  depth  of 
meaning  which  are  only  to  be  met  with  in 
the  productions  of  art  and  genius  combined. 


The  answer  to  this  inquiry  involves  the 
statement  of  all  the  poetic  art  of  versification. 
In  the  first  two  lines  there  is  a  pleasing  al- 
literation. In  every  line  the  rhyme  is  per- 
fect. There  is  also  a  varied  cesura,  which 
adapts  itself  to  the  sense  and  gives  a  pecu- 
liar elasticity  to  the  verse,  which  a  uniform 
caesura  does  not  possess.  There  is,  more- 
over, not  a  single  redundant  syllable,  which 
by  its  presence  would  compel  the  ellipsis  of 
either  a  vowel  or  a  consonant.  Every  ad- 
jective seems  not  only  to  be  an  help-male 
for  its  noun,  but  also  to  convey,  in  its  very 
sound,  a  living,  breathing  idea  of  its  original. 
And  beyond  all  this,  there  is  so  much  left 
for  the  fancy  to  dwell  upon,  so  much  that  is 
unexpressed,  that  the  mind  would  fain  re?eK 
again  and  again  to  each  line,  finding  on  each 
review  some  new  associations  starting  op, 
and  bringing  into  renewed  being  the  scenes 
of  childhood,  or  the  labors  of  youth,  or  the 
memory  of  those  we  have  lost.  The  whole 
forms  an  exquisite  ^mr/ure;  but  there  is  that 
in  the  words  **  twittering,"  "shrUr  and 
**  breathing/*  which  the  painter's  art  cannot 
stamp  upon  the  canvass  ;  for  the  Foot  al- 
most makes  you  kear  the  twitter  of  the  swal- 
low, he  makes  you  almost ^ee/  the  rosy  breatli 
of  the  morning. 

Therefore,  when  we  said  every  one  who 
had  any  Poetry  in  his  soul,  would  recognize 
these  beauties,  we  should  have  added  if  the 
verses  were  repeated  to  him  by  a  good  rea- 
der,  for  that  is  neeeasary  to  develope  the 
meaning  of  an  elegant  poem. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  general  effect 
of  the  beautiful  conceptions  which  the  poet 
has  grouped  together  in  these  lines,  let  ns 
analyze  the  elements  which,  when  combined, 
produce  such  grace  and  harmony. 

A  poetical  conception  expressed  in  prose, 
changes  its  dress,  and  becomes  verse  when 
the  words  are  measured  and  arranged  bj 
certain  rules,  which  regulate  their  time  and 
pauses.  The  first  of  these  rules  regards  the 
time  and  number  of  syllables  or  feet  with 
which  the  poetical  movement  advances.  It 
has  been  found  that  all  the  syllables  in  oor 
language  are  capable  of  being  divided  into 
two  classes ;  one  of  these  are  called  loi^ 
syllables ;  the  other,  short  sy11abl^« ;  and  il 
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is  found,  moreover,  that  all  the  short  sylla- 
bles are  capable  of  beiog  so  pronounced  as 
to  be  just  half  the  length  of  the  long  sylla- 
bles. This  applies  generally  to  other  lan- 
guages also.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
the  regular  recurrence  of  certain  sounds  at 
certain  intervals  is  melodious.  Thus  the 
measured  chime  of  a  church  bell  is  melodi- 
ous. This  melody  may  be  varied  by  alter- 
nating a  heavy  stroke  and  a  light  tap: 
Thus— 

I>Mi^—  Dunfc~  DoDf — Doiifr, 

I)in<;,  Doog— Dine,  Dong— Ding,  Ihtng—Dingf  Dong. 

Now  the  poet  arranges  his  words  upon 
this  principle,  and  thus  produces  melody. 
Thus  :— 

"  Til yre,  In  palulae  reciiKnna  Btib  tegta'me  fagi,** 


or, 


"  Hilh  PEKF  o*er  him^  ;  amd  Alps  o»  Af.Pi  arise.*' 

It  wil  be  perceived  that  in  the  Latin  line 
the  melody  is  produced  by  alternating  two 
feet  or  measures ;  one  of  them  being  com- 
posed of  a  long  and  two  short  syllables ;  the 
other  having  two  long  syllables ;  while  in 
the  English  line,  it  is  produced  by  throwing 
the  accent  on  each  alternate  word. 

Our  language,  however,  admits  of  a  great 
variety  of  feet  or  poetic  measures.  There 
were  eight  in  use  among  the  Latin  poets, 
and  they  may  all  be  employed  in  English 
verse. 

It  has  been  observed  in  nature  that  a  pe- 
culiar effect  is  produced  by  regular  intervals 
or  pauses  in  actions.  Thus,  after  a  gust  of 
wind  sweeps  over  the  plain,  there  will  be  a 
pause,  and  then  comes  another  gust,  &c. 
Or,  when  the  sea  is  up,  we  see  great  waves 
breaking  over  a  vessel,  and  almost  burying 
her  beneath  their  mass  of  waters,  and  then 
there  will  succeed  a  space  of  comparative 
calm.  This  breaking  off  an  action,  has  been 
imitated  by  the  Poet,  by  the  introduction  of 
pauses.  We  will  only  illustrate  one  of  these 
pauses,  which  is  called  casura,  or,  the  divt' 
(£fr,  because  it  divides  every  line  into  two  or 
more  parts :  thu 


**  Warms  in  the  sun— refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  Uie  sfars—nnil  blossoms  in  the  trees/* 


The  cesura  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  poetic  movement,  and  although 
it  may  be  varied  in  its  position  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  artist,  yet  upon  its  management 
and  regularity  depends  much  of  the  melo- 
dious effect  of  the  poem.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
perienced poet,  having  attuned  his  ears  to 
the  measures  of  the  great  masters  of  his  art, 
gives  little  heed  to  feet  when  he  is  construc- 
ting his  verse,  but  keeps  his  attention  con* 
stantly  fixed  on  the  cssura,  leaving  his  prac- 
tised ear  to  measure  the  sound  of  each  word, 
as  they  successively  fall  into  their  ranks,  as 
it  best  can. 

Pope  thinks  that  the  cesura  should  fall  as 
near  the  middle  of  a  line  as  possible.  But 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  the  usage  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  greatest  poets,  that  this  pause 
should  occur  after  the  fourth  syllable,  at  the 
beginning,  or,  before  the  fourth  syllable  from 
the  end  of  a  line.     Thus  i^— 

**  O  Thott !  whoso  word — from  solid  darkness  struck 
Tliat  spark,  the  sun — strike  windom  from  my  soul.** 

or, 

"  How  passing  wonder  He^whn  made  him  such ! 
Who  centered  in  our  make — such  strange  extremes.** 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest,  that  is,  after 
the  fourth  syllable,  the  briskest  melody  is 
therefore  formed,  and  the  most  spirited  air 
given  to  the  line.  In  the  tbllowing  lines 
from  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pope  has,  with 
exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  construction 
of  the  verse  to  the  subject : 

*'  On  her  white  hreast-'-a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss — and  infidels  adore ; 
Her  lively  looks — a  sprightly  miud  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes — and  as  unfixed  as  those ; 
Favours  to  oooe— to  all  she  smiles  exteuds, 
Oft  she  rejecls-^but  never  once  oflfends ; 
Bright  as  the  sun — her  eyes  the  gazer's  strike. 
And  like  the  sun— they  shine  on  all  alike ; 
Yet  graceful  ease— and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults— if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  ; 
If  to  her  share — some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face— and  you'll  forget  them  all." 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  fifth  sylla- 
ble, which  divides  the  line  into  two  equal 
portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered. 
The  verse  loses  that  brisk  sprightly  air, 
which  it  had  with  the  former  pause,  and  be- 
comes more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing : 

**  Eternal  sunshine — of  the  spotless  mind. 
Each  prayer  accepted — and  each  wish  resigned." 
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When  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the 
sixth  syllable,  the  tenor  of  the  music  be- 
comes solemn  and  grave.  The  verse  marches 
now  with  a  more  slow  and  measured  pace, 
than  in  any  of  the  two  former  cases  : 

"  The  wrath  of  Peleut*  s  m — the  direful  aprinj^ 
Of  all  the  GrecittD  woes — O  goddess  sing  ! 

But  the  grave,  solemn  cadence  becomes 
still  more  sensible,  when  the  pause  falls 
after  the  seventh  syllable  which  is  the  near- 
est place  to  the  end  of  the  line  that  it  can 
occupy.  This  kind  of  verse  occurs  but  sel- 
dom, but  has  a  happy  efiect  in  diversifying 
the  melody.  It  produces  that  slow  Alexan- 
drine air  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close ; 
and  for  this  reason,  such  lines  almost  never 
occur  together,  but  are  used  in  finishing  the 
couplet : 

*'  And  in  the  amooth  description — murmur  still. 
Long  lov'd,  adored  ideas! — all  adieu."* 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  power  of  poetic 
melody,  let  a  good  reader  repeat  the  follow- 
ing lines  in  verse,  and  then  express  the 
same  sentiment  in  prose : 

**  Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  liluah  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Many  flowers  bloom  in  uninhabited  places, 
A  nd  no  one  ever  smells  the  fragrance. 

There  is  as  much  poetry  in  the  idea  as 
expressed  in  the  latter  lines  as  there  is  in 
the  former;  the  difference  is  altogether  in 
the  melody  which  is  produced  by  the  artist 
in  versification,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
diction  which  gives  a  ''blush"  to  the  bloom- 
ing flower,  and  associates  its  destiny  with- 
that  of  living  intelligence,  by  the  figure  "  is 
born ;"  as  if  like  the  *'  village  Hampden,'* 
it  was  mourning  over  the  absence  of  seme 
one  who  could  appreciate  its  worth. 

Rhyme,  though  not  essential  to  versifi- 
cation, is  an  important  element  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  melody.  As  in  music  it  is  found 
that  the  bass  not  only  harmonizes  with  the 
other  parts,  but  also  adds  much  to  the  gen- 
eral efiect  of  the  piece,  provided  it  be  not 
too  loud,  so  in  versification,  rhyme  occur- 
ring at  certain  regular  intervals,  and  prece- 
ding the  larger  pauses  in  the  measured 
movement,  is  found  not  only  to  harmonize 

*  See  Blnir^s  I«ertureH  on  Rhetoric. 


with  the  other  elements,  but  to  give  a  peco* 
liar  melody  to  the  whole.  We  illustrate  the 
increased  melody  derived  from  rhyme,  by 
the  following  lines,  which  stand  otherwi.«, 
side  by  side  in  the  very  highest  raaks  of 
living,  breathing,  speaking  melodies: 

"  Night,  sable  fruddess!  from  her  ebsn  thruoe, 
In  raylesff  mnjepty,  nnw  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  u*er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  dead!  and  darkness,  Uow  prolbasd! 
*Ti8  as  the  general  pulj<e 


!•• 


Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pauM! 

*'*TiH  midnight:  ou  the  mountain  brown 
The  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 
blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  hicrh. 
Bespangled  with  those  inles  of  light. 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Whoever  gazed  upon  them  shining. 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repiuing. 
Nor  wii<hpd  tor  wings  to  flee  away. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  T" 

The  reader  will  perceive  the  similarity  of 
the  subjects,  the  perfection  of  their  numbers, 
and  the  elegance  of  their  diction,  but  with- 
al the  superior  melody  of  the  latter. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  here  quoting,  as 
illustrative  of  the  superior  melody  of  rhymed 
verse  over  blank,  these  much  admired  pas- 
sages from  two  Greek  poets  of  g^eat  antiqu- 
ity. They  are  both  descriptive  of  night  and 
night  scenes.  The  first  are  the  well  known 
lines  from  the  Iliad,  and  the  last  a  passage 
from  the  Argonautica  of  Apolonius  Rbodias. 

''As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night 
0*er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  lightt 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  sersoe, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  aceoe 
Around  her  throne  the  Tivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
0*er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  rerdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silrer  e^rery  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  Tales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies.**— //m^< 

*'  Now  Night  had  thrown  her  shadow  oVr  the  eaith, 

Far  out  to  wen  tho  sailors  stood  and  gased 

On  wheeling  Arctus  and  Orion's  stars. 

The  traveler  longed  to  hear  the  warden's  voice 

Invite  to  rest;  and  even  the  mother's  eyes 

That  drowsy  hour  pressed  downwards,  as  she  watched 

By  her  dend  child— the  watch  dog's  voice  wu  niatr; 

The  city's  thronging  noise  had  died  away. 

And  stillness  reigned  o'er  all  the  shaded  rejilm, 

Save  in  ftledea's  restless  soul." — ArgoaanUea 

Variety  in  versification  adds  much  to  its 
melody,  and  prevents  monotony.  **  Varietj 
in  versification,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  *'consials 


tardatioQ  and  acceleration  of  time ;  for  the 
whole  real  secret  of  versification  is  a  musi- 
cal secret,  and  is  not  attainable  to  any  vital 
effect,  save  by  the  ear  of  genius.  All  the 
mere  knowledge  of  feet  and  numbers,  of  ac- 
ceot  and  quantity,  will  no  more  impart  it 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  "Guide  to  Music" 
will  make  a  Beethoven  or  a  Paisiello.  It  is 
a  matter  of  sensibility  and  imagination ;  of 
the  beautiful  in  poetical  passion,  accompanied 
by  the  musical;  of  the  imperative  necessity 
for  a  pause  here  and  a  cadence  there,  and  a 
quicker  or  slower  utterance  in  this  or  that 
place,  created  by  analogies  of  sound  with 
sense,  by  the  fluctuations  of  feeling,  by  the 
demands  of  the  gods  and  graces  that  visit 
the  poet's  harp,  as  the  winds  visit  that  of 
Eolus.  We  select  a  few  elegant  examples 
of  variety  and  melody  in  verr^ification.  The 
first  is  Dryden's  famous  description  of  Jphi- 
genia : 

"  It  happened — on  a  0nmnier*8  holiday, 

That  to  the  greenwood  ebade — bn  took  hia  way, 

For  Cymon  abunn'd  the  church — and  need  not  much 

to  pray ; 
Hia  quarter  (•lafl*— which  he  could  ne'er  foraake, 
Hunfi:  hair  before— and  half  behind  hia  back ; 
He  trudg'd  along — not  knowing  what  he  eouj(ht, 
And  whistled  as  he  went — for  want  of  thought. 

hy  chance  conducted— or  by  thir»t  conatrain'd, 
The  deep  receaaea  of  a  grove  be  gained  ; — 
Wliere^in  n  plain  defended  by  a  wood. 
Crept  through  the  matted  grops  a  crystal  flood, 
By  which — an  alabaster  fountain  atood ; 
And  on  the  margent  of  the  fount  was  laid — 
Attended  by  her  slaves — a  sleeping  maid; 
Like  Ilian  and  her  nymphs — when,  tired  with  sport, 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort- — 
The  dame  herself— the  goddess  well  expresa'd 
Not  more  distinguished  by  her  purple  vest — 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  the  face — 
And  e'en  in  slumber — a  superior  grace : 
Her  comely  limbs— composed  with  decent  care. 
Her  body  shaded — with  i  slight  cymar. 
Her  bosom  to  the  view — was  only  bare ; 
Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely  apied — 
For  yet  their  places  were  but  signified.-— 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows — 
To  meet  the  fannrog  wind — the  bosom  rose ; 
The  fiioning  wind— and  purling  stream-Hsonttnue 
her  repose. 


But,  as  has  been  remarked  by  an  eminent 
English  poet,  for  a  crowning  specimen  of 
variety  of  pause  and  accent,  apart  from  emo- 
tion, nothing  can   surpass  the  account,  in 


1  liere  was  a  pl&ce 


Ndw  not— though  Sin— not  Time — first  wroiighl  the 

chiinfre. 
Where  Tigris — at  the  foot  of  P^adise, 
Into  a  giUif— nhdt  under  ground — till  part 
Rdoe  up  a  fountain  by  the  Trde  of  Llle. 
In  with  the  river  aunk — and  with  it  r6»e 
SJitnn — involved  in  rising  mist—  then  sduf^ht 
Whdre  to  lie  hid  — 8da  he  had  searcli'd — and  liknd 
From  Eden  over  Pontufi — and  the  pool 
Moedtii — up  beyond  the  river  Ob ; 
Ddwnward  as  Ar  anlirtic; — and  in  Idngth 
Wdvt  from  Ordntes — to  the  oceon  bikrr'd 
At  Darien— thdnce  to  the  Und  whenn  fldws 
Gilngep  and  InddP. — ^Thtls  the  6rb  he  rdamed 
With  narrow  sdnrch ;— ami  with  in.«pectidn  ddep 
Considered  dvery  crdsture — which  of  k\\ 
Mdi(t  opportune  might  sdrve  bis  wiles — and  fotiud 
The  serpent— siSlbtlest  bdast  of  all  the  fidld. 

*'  If  the  reader,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  *'  cast 
his  eye  again  over  this  passage,  he  will  not 
find  a  line  in  it  which  is  not  varied  and  har- 
monized in  the  most  remarkable  manner." 
Let  him  notice  in  particular  that  curious  bal- 
ancing of  the  lines  in  the  sixth  and  tenth 
verses : 


In  with  the  river  sunk,  &c. 


and 

Up  beyond  the  river  Oh, 

One  more  example  of  exquisite  variety 
and  melody  in  versification  we  take  from 
Coleridge*s  •*  Mystic  Poem"  of  Christabel. 
This  passage  (indeed  the  whole  poem)  is  as 
mystically  and  beautifully  modulated  as  any 
thing  in  the  music  of  Gluck  or  Weber : 

** '  Tu  a  month  before  (he  month  of  May^ 

And  the  spring  comet  §lotcly  up  thie  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  fatlier  loves  ao  well, 

What  makea  her  in  the  wood  ao  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  coatle  gate? 

She  had  dreama  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight; 

And  shd  In  th6  midnight  wood  will  pray 

For  the  wdal  df  Mr  lover  that'a  for  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke, 
The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low 
And  naught  was  green  upon  tlie  oak. 
But  moss  and  rarest  misletoe ; 
She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree, 
And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprung  op  suddenly. 
The  lovely  lady,  Christabel ! 
It  moaned  as  ueir  as  near  can  be, 
Bat  what  it  is,  abe  cannot  tell, 
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On  the  other  pide  ii  seems  to  be 

or  the  h^ge  brojid-bredsted,  did  oik  trde. 

The  nijcht  w  chili,  the  formt  bare ; 
It  ia  the  wind  that  moaneth  blf^ak ; 

(It  was  a  witch  mnanini^f)  • 
There  is  not  wind  euoaf^h  in  the  air 
To  move  away  th^  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek — 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  rid  Uaf,  the  !a»t  hf  ?/«  clan^ 
That  danrU  om  oftin  a$  dance  it  <rdii. 
Hanging  io  light  and  hanging  so  htgh^ 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  took$  up  at  the  aky. 

Hush,  lieating  heart  **(  Christabel ! 
Jesii  Maria,  whifld  her  well! 
!She  folded  her  anus  beneath  her  clcak, 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  T 

There  she  sees  a  dami^el  bright. 
Dressed  in  a  robe  of  silken  white. 
That  shadowy  in  iho  moonlight  shone  : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 
Her  stotely  neck  and  arms  were  bare  : 
Her  blue-vein*d  Teet  nosandallM  were ; 
And  wildly  glittered,  here  and  there. 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair : 
O  Chrifit!  *twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  9o  richly  clad  a*  sAe— 
Beatttiful  exceedingly.*** 

But  DO  where  have  we  seen  the  iafluence 
of  variety  in  versification,  as  productive  of 
melody,  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in 
these  elegant  lines  :  the  expression  of  ma- 
jesty and  grace  in  the  movement  of  the 
six  last  lines  is  wonderfully  enhanced  by  the 
light  and  airy  measure  of  the  lines  that  in- 
troduce them : 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance  obey, 
Temper'd  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
0*er  ldalia*B  velvet  green 
The  rosy  crowned  loves  are  seen 
On  Cytherea*s  day. 

With  antic  sports,  and  blue-eyed  pleasures. 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  tueasorcs ; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating. 
Now  io  circling  troops  they  meet ; 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating. 
Glance  their  many  twinkling  feet. 
Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  de- 
clare; 
Wnere*er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  thnt  float  upon  the  air, 
In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way  : 
0*er  her  warm  cheek  and  rising  bosom  move 
The  bloom  of  young  dei«ire,  and  pnqile  light  of  love. 

We  proceed  now  to  glance  at  the  chief 
kinds  of  poetical  compositions,  beginning 
with  the  lesser  forms  of  poetry,  and  ascend- 
ing from  the  Dramatic  and  Epic  as  the  most 
dignified. 

*I  have  here  quoted  from  memory. 


We  have  defined  poetry  as  the  language 
of  the  heart,  but  such  a  definition  mast  be 
qualified,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  wri- 
ters of  ability,  and  of  elegant  diction,  find- 
ing that  they  could  give  increased  force  and 
permanence  to  their  conceptions,  and  also 
enhance  their  beauty  by  putting  them  into 
verse^  and  associating  them  with  melodious 
numbers,  have  given  the  cold,  heartless  prp* 
cepts  of  science  in  all  the  richness  and  mel- 
ody of  a  perfect  versification.  And  yet,  if 
you  take  away  the  numbers,  if  you  change 
the  position  of  a  single  word,  you  will  fiod 
that  they  are  really  versification  without 
poetry.  In  this  school  must  be  classed  all 
poems  which  deal  merely  in  matters  of  sci- 
ence and  art;  which,  however  beautiful 
they  may  be,  are  like  galleries  of  stataarj, 
in  that  they  are  grace  and  beauty  without 
life.  Of  this  nature  is  Lucretius'  "  De  Re- 
rum  Natura,"  and  Armstrong  on  Health,  &c. 

Next  in  the  order  of  an  ascending  pro- 
gress is  that,  which  may  be  strictly  called 
didactic  poetry,  such  as  moral  essays  on 
some  philosophical,  grave,  or  useful  subject. 
But  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  poem  of  this 
kind  which  may  not  often  rise  to  the  highest 
attainments  of  the  art,  we  must,  in  order  to 
do  ample  justice  to  the  poet,  place  side  by 
side  two  specimens  ;  the  one  exhibiting  the 
comparatively  humble  sphere  of  the  moral 
essayest ;  while  the  other  manifests  the  ge- 
nius of  one  of  the  greatest  poets,  and  both 
occurring  in  the  same  essay. 


**  Know,  Nature's  children  all  divide  her  care; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warmed  a  bear. 
W  bile  roan  exclaima, '  see  all  things  for  my  use  !* 
'  See  man  for  mine  !*  replies  the  pampered  foose. 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall, 
Who  thinks  aU  made  for  one,  not  one  for  alL" 

Pope'M  Euay  em  Mi 


Who  would  have  thought  that  the  same 
])en  that  wrote  those  dull,  cold  lines  could 
just  have  finished  these  that  are  so  full  of 
life  and  energy : 

**  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  aool; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  ail  the  sAme, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  franc; 
Warms  in  the  son,  refreshes  in  the  breese, 
Glows  in  the  atarn,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  fttn,«a  perfbct,  in  a  hair  aa  heart ; 
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Aa  rull,afl  perrectfiii  vile  man  that  mournii, 
Ai  the  rapt  seraph  that  adurea  and  bumfl  ; 
To  Him  no  high*  no  low,  no  great,  no  ginall, 
He  fills,  He  bound*,  connecte,  and  equals  all.'* 

Eutttf  on  Man, 

Among  English  moral  and  didactive 
poets  Young  is  certainly  among  the  finest. 
Iq  all  his  works,  observes  Dr.  Blair,  the 
marks  of  strong  genius  appear.  His  uni- 
versal passion,  possesses  the  full  merit  of 
that  animated  conciseness  of  style,  and ! 
lively  description  of  characters,  which  are 
particularly  requisite  in  didactive  comp(>si- 
tioDs.  Akenside  also  has  attempted  the 
most  rich  and  poetical  form  of  didactic  wri- 
ting in  his  pleasures  of  imagination. 

As  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  so  wit  is  the 
soul  of  an  epigram.  An  epigram  in  poetry, 
is  a  short  piece  in  verse,  which  has  only 
one  subject,  and  finishes  by  a  witty  or  inge- 
nious turn  of  thought  represented  happily  in 
a  few  words.  Closely  allied  to  the  epigram 
is  the  epitaph.  The  Greek  epigram  was  in 
the  first  instance,  a  short  collection  of  lines 
actually  inscribed  on  a  tomb  or  monument ; 
and  the  word  was  thence  transferred  to  such 
short  poems  as  might  serve  for  inscriptions ; 
of  such  the  Greek  epigram  is  almost  wholly 
connposed.  Their  general  characteristic  is 
perfect  simplicity,  and  the  seemingly  studied 
absence  of  that  point  which  characterizes 
the  modern  epigram.* 

There  is  a  climax  in  the  merit  of  epi- 
grams. We  present  first  a  beautiful  con- 
ception dressed  up  in  all  the  grace  and  or- 
nament of  elegant  poetic  diction : 

BOMKR,  VIROIL  AMD  HILTOIT. 

^  Three  poeie  in  three  dietant  agea  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn  ; 
The  fin»t  io  majesty  or  thought  nurpateed, 
The  neil  in  melody-— in  both  the  laat; 
The  strength  of  Nature  could  no  further  go, 
To  make  the  third,  she  joined  the  other  two." 

Without  illustrating  each  of  the  interme- 
diate grades,  we  advance  directly  to  the 
highest  kind  of  epigram.  When  a  youth  at 
school,  Milton  and  his  schoolmates  were  re- 
quired to  write  some  verses  on  the  feast  at 
Caoa  of  Galilee,  where  the  water  was 
changed  into  wine.  When  the  elder  schol- 
ars had  given  in  their  verses,  Milton  being 
called  on,  presented  the  following : 

*  Rrande'a  Encly.  Lit.  Science  and  Art. 


**  *Tiis  He,  the  Christ!  and  every  doubt  was  hiish'd 
The  conscious  water  saw  its  God,  and  biutihed.'* 

"  As  in  smooth  oil  the  rasor  best   «  whet. 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set ; 

Their  want  (^f  cd«:e  fnim  their  oflence  is  seen, 
Both  pain  uh  least  whenexquiKitely  keen." 

**  What  is  an  epigram  ?     A  dwarfish  whole, 
Its  body  brevity,  and  wit  its  soul." 

By  Pope,  written  with  Chesterfield's  pen- 
cil, on  a  window  pane : 

**  Accept  a  mirscle  instead  of  wit. 

See  two  dull  lines  by  Sunhope*t>  pencil  writ.*' 

Greek  literature  abounds  in  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  the  epigram.  The  following 
neatly  turned  epigram,  in  honor  of  the  ad- 
mired poetess  Sappho,  is  still  extant. 

'EyWa  Tai  ^fovffas*  ^qtiv  rives'  <t>T  uXiybip&ir' 
'liviSi  Kal  Sair^tii  Ato0d$ev  n  6t<arri. 

Soma  count  the  Muses  nine  ;  how  careless !  when 
Sappho  of  Lo^iboa  makes  the  number  ten. 

A  beautiful  Epigram  by  Simmias  the  The- 
ban  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology  ; 

Hpr/i'  vwtp  rUfiQoloj  k.  r.  \. 

**  Wind  gentle  evergreen,  to  form  a  shadir 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid ; 
Sweet  ivy,  wind  thy  bough  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  roses  and  the  clustering  vine ; 
Thus  will  thy  lasting  leaves  with  benuties  hung, 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung. 
Whose  soul  exalted  by  the  god  of  wit. 
Among  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  writ.*' 

Anth.Gr.  F//-^l. 

The  epitaph  on  Anacreon,  by  an  anony- 
mous author,  has  always  been  admired  by 
Greek  scholars : 

**  This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon ;  all  around 
l.et  ivy  wreathe,  let  flow'rets  deck  the  ground. 
And  from  its  earth  enrich'd  with  sueh  a  prize, 
Let  wells  of  milk  and  streams  of  wine  ari^e  ; 
So  will  thine  ashes  yet  a  pleasure  know. 
If  any  pleasure  reach  the  shades  below." 

Anih.  Or.  vtii  51. 

But  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  Epigram 
we  have  ever  met  with,  is  this  one,  from  the 
Love  Epigrams  of  Plato  : 

oipavds  toi  raXXoti  o^fLOoXv  sU  9t  fiXswo}. 

'*Tboo  gasest  on  the  Stars,  my  Life!  Ah  I  gUdly  would 
Ibe 
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Yon  itarry  »kies,  with  thousand  eyes,  thnt  I  inifrht  ^aze 
on  thcc! 

**  Hnrk  !  his  hands  the  Lyre  explore, 
Brii^ht  eyed  Kaucy  boveriag^  oVr, 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum." 

From  the  days  when  Miriam's  timbrii 
trembled  in  unison  with  the  million  spirits 
of  an  emancipated  nation  near  the  palm- 
trees  of  £Iim,  down  to  the  birth  of  the  Mar- 
Meillaise  in  France,  and  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  in  America,  ballads  and  songs  have 
exerted  far  greater  influence  over  the  pop- 
ular mind,  than  all  other  kinds  of  poetry. 
In  every  land  and  in  every  age,  great  men 
have  found  the  lyre  omnipotent  in  arou^^ing 
patriotism  and  awakening  religious  enthusi- 
asm. The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  has  done 
more  for  the  world  by  his  songs,  than  the 
combined  influence  of  the  schools  of  Philos- 
ophy and  the  courts  of  law  has  been  able  to 
accomplish.  Burns,  Campbell,  and  Collins 
have  identified  themselves  so  much  with 
the  Anglo  Saxon  language  and  literature, 
that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  all  the  states- 
men and  philosophers  of  their  day  have  ex- 
erted but  a  tithe  of  their  influence  upon  the 
present  generation. 

All  Lyrical  Odes  may  be  comprised  under 
four  denominations.  Fint,  Sacred  Odes; 
hymns  addressed  to  God,  or  composed  on 
religious  subjects.  Of  this  nature  are  the 
Psalms  of  David.  How  many  desponding 
hearts  have  felt  themselves  refreshed  and 
soothed  to  quiet  endurance  as  the  following 
tide  of  golden  melody  has  poured  its  trea- 
sures of  thought  upon  the  soul ! 

"  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
Aud  feed  me  with  a  Shepherd's  care  ; 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  paius  beguile, 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile ; 
With  sudden  greens  and  verdure  crown'd, 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around." 

Secondly,  Patriotic  Odes,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  praise  of  Heroes,  and  the  glories 
of  one*s  Country.  Such  are  Campbell's. 
Ye  Mariners  of  England,  the  Marseillaise 
Hymn,  and  the  Star  Spangled  Bannsr. 

Thirdly,  Moral  and  Philosophical  Odes, 
where  the  sentiments  are  chiefly  inspired 
by  virtue,  friendship  and  humanity.  Of 
this   kind    Akenside^s   Hymn   to  Humanity, 


Gray's   Hymn    to    Adversity,   and  ByroD's 
Prayer  of  Mature  are  elegant  examples.* 

Fourthly t  Festive  or  Amorous  Songs,  cal- 
culated merely  for  pleasure  and  amusement. 
Bums  and  Moore  furnish  many  excellent  ex- 
amples of  this  species  of  Ode.  Drydeo's 
celebrated  lyric  Alexander's  Feast,  or,  7^ 
Power  of  Music,  is  a  just  and  elegant  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  lyric  ]>oetry  over  the 
human  heart. 

The  Sonnet  is  a  short  composition  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  lines,  rhymed  according  to  an 
intricate,  but  not   always   precisely  similar 
arrangement.     '*  It    is   the    oldest  form  in 
which  the  Italian  language  was  used ;  but 
was,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  employed  by 
the  Provencal  Poets.     Petrarch,  in  the  14th 
century,  carried  the  Sonnet  to  perfection  in 
point  of  form  and  polish ;  although  applied 
by  him,  as  it  had  been  by  his  predecessors, 
almost  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  bis  fig- 
urative and  mystical  passion.*'     The  Sonnet 
has  been  successfully  naturalized  into  Eng- 
lish literature.     The   first  English  Sonnets 
were  written  by  the  unfortunate  Earlof  Sur- 
rey.    He  had  travelled  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  melodies  of  strange  languages  had 
fallen  on  his  ear,  and  in  a  spirit  of  pure  and 
lofty  patriotism  he  sought  his  native  land 
to  call  up  the  yet  buried  harmonies  of  his 
mother  tongue.     Milton,  too,  has  given  to  it 
a  dignity  peculiarly  his  own,   together  with 
much  of  the  melody  and  tenderness  which 
characterize  his  Italian  models.    Although 
the  seeming  poverty  of  rhymes  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  has  rendered  the  Sonnet  unu- 
sual, several  of  its  Poets  have  abundantly 
vindicated  its  powers.     From  the  Sonnets  of 
Drummond,  Bowles,  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth, we  might  readily  show  the  richness 
of  the  language  in  rhymes,  its  power  of  ex- 
pression, and  its  flexibility  of  metre.    With 
those,  indeed,  who  are  accustomed  only  to 
the  more  prominent  rhymes,  and  the  more 
marked  forms  of  verse,  the   melody  of  the 
Sonnet  will  ever  fall  as  on  a  dull  ear.    But 
\0  a  cultivated  taste,  and  to  the  secret  sense 
of  hearing,  apt  for  the  music  of  poetry,  we 
would  cheerfully  submit  almost  any  of  Words- 
worth's or  Bowles*  Sonnets,  without  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  sweetness  and  variety 
of   their   harmony   would    pass   unheeded. 

*  See  Blair*!  Ler.  on  Rh«t. 


TO    TIME. 
"0  Tms!  who  koow'st  n  leoient  hsnd  to  lay 
Softest  OQ  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(Luliin^  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 
The  fsiot  pang  stealesi,  unperceived,  away  ; 
Od  ibee  1  rest  my  only  hope  at  last, 

And  think  when  thoii  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o*er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 
1  raay  look  back  on  erery  sorrow  past, 
And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile  '- 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day*s  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam  of  the  transient  shower. 
Forgetful  thoogb  its  wings  are  wet  the  while : 
Yet,  ah !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! 

Bottlrt. 

The  first  Elegiac  Poet  and  the  ii^veotor  of 
what  is  termed  the  £Iegiac  metre,  was  Calli- 
mus  of  Ephesus.  The  original  signification  of 
the  word  Elegj  was  the  same  as  that  in 
which  it  is  used  in  modern  times.  Jt  origi* 
nally  signified  a  song  of  sorrow,  but  aAer- 
wtrds  it  was  applied  to  all  strains,  whether 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  which  were  composed  in 
the  metre  at  first  devoted  to  the  voice  of  la- 
mentation. Thus  among  the  Greeks  it  em- 
braced equally  the  warlike  verses  of  Tyrtsus, 
the  sweetly  plaintive  effusions  of  Simonides, 
and  the  moral  and  political  aphorisms  of 
Theognis  and  Solon.*  Tn  modern  times  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  prac- 
tised this  species  of  composition,  but  gene- 
rally with  little  success.  Milton's  Lycidas, 
the  Elegies  of  Hammond,  and  Gray's  cele- 
brated Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchytird^  are 
the  finest  specimens  of  this  species  of  poeti- 
cal composition  in  the  English  language. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  the  species  of 
poetic  composition  called  Allegorical  Poetry, 
should  not  rank  higher  than  Lyrics  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  ours  is  not  only 
an  ascending,  but  also  an  expanding  progress; 
and  although  the  Lyre  may  often  soar  to  the 
Zenith,  yet  there  are  comprehensive  regions 
which  it  can  never  occupy,  and  in  which  it 
is  often  used  only  as  an  aid,  a  secondary 
part  in  the  grand  movement  of  an  Allegory 
or  an  Epic  Poem.  ■% 

The  lower  forms  of  Allegorical  Poetry 
should  properly  rank  below  the  Lyre,  for 
they  are  nothing  more  than  didactic  Poems, 
we  mean  Fables  and  ordinary  Parables.  But 
there   are  Allegorical  Poems,  which  must 

*  Hist.  Ore«k  Lit.  ll«Uer.  Enclj.  Lit.  Sci.  and  ki\. 


Progress  is  full  of  poetry  from  begmning  to 
end,  and  it  lacks  only  the  arts  of  versifica- 
tion to  render  it  one  of  the  first  of  Poems. 
Spencer's  Favrit  Queen,  Thomson's  Castle  of 
Indolence^  Dante's  Ir^emo,  and  Tasso's  Gt>- 
rtuaUmme,  occupy  a  very  high  rank  among 
Allegorical  Poems. 

The  allegory  and  the  drama  have  a  very 
wide  range  for  the  exercise  of  the  fancy, 
and  an  almost  inexhaustible  store  of  ma- 
terials ali^'ays  ready  for  the  poet's  use. 
There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  natural 
love  for  the  marvellous,  a  longing  for 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  hidden. 
Hence  there  is  a  charm  in  these  mysterious 
beings  whom  the  poet  claims  as  his  own  ;-— 
the  Fairies,  the  Genii,  the  Demons,  the 
Gnomes,  and  all  the  powers  of  light  and 
darkness  who  people  the  midnight  hour. 
This  charm  of  mystery  runs  through  and  co- 
lours the  whole  fabric  of  human  life ;  it  is 
interwoven  with  our  most  delicate  feelings ; 
it  is  like  the  unseen  element  which  is  blend- 
ed with  the  prismatic  colours,  the  agent  by 
which  nature  daguerreotypes  her  images  of 
ideal  beauty. 

We  arc  now  approaching  the  highest  ef- 
forts of  the  Muse — the  Drama.  All  other 
descriptions  of  poetry  are  capable  of  being 
here  united  and  blended  together  in  iUustra- 
ting  sonMB  thrilling  tragedy,  or  adorning  some 
amusing  and  instructive  comedy.  But  al- 
though the  Dramatic  Poet  has  three  worlds 
to  draw  upon,  yet  these  exhaustless  store- 
houses of  poetical  treasure  have  rules  and 
measures  of  their  own,  which  allow  little 
licence.  Three  of  these  rules  require  a  con- 
sistency in  the  poetic  movement  which  is 
called  Unity,  and  they  are  therefore  desig- 
nated the  *'  three  Unities** — ^unity  of  action, 
unity  of  time,  and  unity  of  place,  should  al- 
ways characterize  the  productions  of  the 
Dramatic  poet.— ^ri5/o//«'*  Poetics —  Vida*s 
^rt  of  Poetry. 

Thus  the  Tragic  Poet  selects  as  his  mate- 
rials, a  kingdom  and  several  chieftains ;  his 
action  begins  by  discovering  the  ambitioui* 
designs  of  one  of  the  noblemen  to  posse 
himself  of  the  crown ;  it  continues  by  ** 
murder  of  the  lawful  king;    it  ends  ir 
wars  and  murders  which  attend  the  up 
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Unity  of  action  requires  that  the  beginning, 
continuance  and  ending  of  the  plot  should 
all  be  so  intimately  connected  as  cause  and 
effect,  that  they  are  a  unit.  Englbh  Dra- 
naatic  writers  have  taken  great  liberties  in 
time  and  place  ;  but  in  doing  so  they  depart 
widely  from  the  theory  of  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  undoubtedly  in- 
creases the  power  of  the  piece,  by  condning 
it  to  the  events  of  a  few  days,  and  to  one 
location. 

As  an  illuiitration  of  the  power  of  the 
Drama  (taken  at  random  from  a  hundred 
equally  fine  examples)  in  delineating  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  \vc  cite  the  fall  of 
Woolsey.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  Cardinal,  who  had  risen  by  his  own 
talents  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  human  great- 
ness, has  just  heard  of  his  change  of  for- 
tune ;  and  that,  having  been  taunted  by  the 
rude  and  unfeeling  upbraiding  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  meets  his  friend  Cromwell,  and 
from  him  discovers  the  causes  which  had 
been  secretly  effecting  his  downfall.  He 
thus  soliloquises : 

"So  farewell  to  the  Jitile  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  :  To  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  hitn ; 
I'he  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls  as  1  do.     I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  waulon  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers  on  a  sea  of  glory  ;    ' 
But  far  beyond  my  depth;  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me  ;  and  n'>w  has  left  roe. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  ^tever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  o(  this  world,  [  hate  ye  ! 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.     Oh,  how  v» retched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  bangs  on  Princes*  favoursl 
There  is,  betwist  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  Princes,  and  their  ruin*; 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have, 
And,  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again  !** 

We  have  always  been  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Poetry  and  Dramatic  literature  of 
Greece,  and  our  readers  must  ])ardon  us  for 
here  quoting  part  of  two  beautiful  choruses, 
which  have  always  been  admired,  and  which 
are  well  calculated  to  exemplify  the  lyrical 
powers  of  Euripides : 

*^  The  fatal  hour  was  midnight*s  calm. 
When  the  feast  was  done  and  sleep  like  balm, 


Was  shed  on  every  eye. 
Hushed  was  the  choral  symphony. 

The  sacrifice  was  oVr ; 
My  lord  to  rest  his  limbs  had  flnng, 
His  idle  spear  in  its  place  was  hung. 

He  drenmed  of  ioe-^  no  more. 
And  I,  while  I  lost  my  lifeless  gaze. 
In  the  depth  of  the  golden  mirror's  blaze. 

That  my  light  last  task  was  aiding. 
Was  wreathing  with  fillets  my  tresses*  maze, 

And  with  playful  fingers  braiding. 
Then  came  a  shout ; 

Through  the  noiseless  city  the  cry  rang  out, 
'  Yuur  homes  are  won,  if  ye  scale  the  tower, 
Sons  of  the  Greeks!  is  it  not  the  hourf '* 

Hec.  886  (Akstice.) 

"  We  will  not  look  on  her  burial  sod. 

As  the  cell  of  sepulchral  sleep : 
It  shall  be  as  the  shrine  of  a  radiant  God, 
And  the  pilgrim  shall  visit  that  blest  abode, 

To  worship  and  not  to  weep. 
And  as  he  turns  his  steps  ai^ide. 

Thus  shall  he  breathe  his  vow — 
Here  slept  a  self  devoted  bride 
Of  old,  to  save  her  lord  she  died, 

She  is  the  spirit  now."^ 

Ale.  1010.  (AKSTtcB.) 

Homer,  Virgil  and  Milton  have  left  us  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  position  which  the 
Epic  Poem  should  occupy.  It  out  ranks  all 
other  efforts  of  the  Muses.  Dramatic  and 
Epic  Poems  differ  in  this :  the  one  rxarratcs; 
the  other  acts ;  the  one  is  confined  to  time, 
place  and  scenes,  the  other  is  untramelled. 
In  many  points,  however,  they ^ are  alike. 
No  sort  of  composition  requires  more  strength, 
dignity  and  fire  than  the  Epic  Poem.  "  It 
is  the  region  within  which  we  look  for  every 
thing  that  is  sublime  in  description,  tender 
in  sentiment,  and  bold  and  lively  in  expres- 
sion ;  and,  therefore,  though  an  author's  plan 
may  be  faultless,  and  his  story  ever  so  wWl 
conducted,  yet,  if  he  be  feeble,  or  flat  in 

*  We  have  heard  many  accomplished  Greek  scboUr* 
repeat  the  magnificenr  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  Jls- 
chylus,  but  never  have  we  heard  the  Greek  laafatxew 
euphoniously  and  elegantly  read  as  by  the  late  veeen- 
ble  and  truly  learned  David  McConnaughy,  D.  D.  LL  D- 
formerly  President  of  Washington  College.  His  cald- 
vated  mind  and  exquisite  literary  taste  seemed  iotdae* 
tively  to  catch  all  that  was  sublime  and  beautifttl  in  the 
classic  writers  of  antiquity,  and  no  one  that  ever  hesrd 
him  expatiate,  with  all  a  poet's  ardor,  upon  the  beaatie« 
of  Euripides,  will  ever  forget  the  glowing  eloqaeaee  witk 
which  he  paid  the  just  meed  of  praiae  to  the  works  of 
that  elegant  writer.  Venerable  old  man!  a  long  li^o^ 
no  oiAiary  honor  and  usefulness  finished,  he  deefi  cs0, 
and  no  student  of  old  Waabington  but  will  say  fnm  tfas 
depths  of  bis  heart— 

**  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days ! 
None  ktuip  ihee  btU  to  love  IAm, 

Norn  named  tkee  but  U  i 


ft 


This  ppecies  of  poetry  claims  a  very  an- 
cient origin,  and  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  most  dignified  and  majetitic  to  which  the 
powers  of  the  Poet  can  be  directed.  History 
has  generally  supplied  the  best  Epic  writers 
with  themes ;  but  a  close  attention  to  histor- 
ical truth  in  the  development  of  the  story  is 
by  no  means  requisite.      Fiction,  invention, 
and  imagination  maybe  indulged  in  toanj 
almost  unlimited  extent ;  providing  always  I 
the  poet  be  careful  to  preserve  unify;  that 
19,  provided  bis  work  embrace  an  entire  ac- 
tion, or  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.    This  is  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  all  the  great  Epic  Poems.     According 
to  Aristotle   [Poetics']  the  essentials  of  an 
Epic  Poem   consist  in  the  recital  of  some 
great  event  in  a  poetical  form ;  the  contri* 
vance  of  a  plot  important  in   itself,  and  in- 
structive in  the  reflections  which  it  suggests, ' 
filled  with  suitable  incidents,  enlivened  with ! 
a  variety  of  characters  and  descriptions,  and  | 
maintaining  throughout  propriety  of  charac- 
ter and  elevation  of  style.* 

If  the  Epic  is  the  highest,  it  is  also  the 
most  difficult  style  of  poetical  composition, 
and  that  in  which  mediocrity  is  least  endu- 
rable, and  hence  few  of  the  writers  of  Epics, 
on  the  classical  model,  have  obtained  a  high 
reputation  as  national  Poets,  in  any  language. 
In  the  English  language  we  have  only  one 
Epic  which  can  be  said  to  form  part  of  the 
national  literature,  and  that  is  only  in  part 
framed  on  the  classical  model.  We  need 
not  add  that  we  refer  to  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost.  **  This  great  work,  observes  Johnson, 
in  his  magnificent  criticism  upon  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  was  performed  under  discounte- 
nance and  in  blindness  ;  but  difficulties  van- 
ished at  his  touch ;  he  was  born  for  what- 
ever was  arduous ;  and  the  Paradise  Lost  is 
not  the  greatest  of  Epic  and  Heroic  Poems, 
only  because  it  is  not  the  first." 

Having  glanced  at  the  origin,  progress, 
and  the  various  descriptions  of  poetry,  we 
come  now  to  the  qualifications  essential  to  a 
true  poet.  The  principal  of  these  are  /ma- 
ginaiton  and  Fancy.  Imagination  is,  em- 
phaiieally,  the  great  poetical  faculty.     It  is 

•  Aiistinl«»  qttOiad  la  Encly.  Lit.  Scisaoe  and  Art. 


ginal  truths.*'  Its  operations  are  most  vari- 
ous, and  it  exhibits  itself  in  poetry  in  very 
different  degrees  and  forms.  It  may  shine 
here  and  there,  chiefly  in  comparison,  or  in 
bold  and  pleasing  metaphor,  breaking  the 
chain  of  a  narrative,  as  in  Homer  and  the 
earlier  poetry  of  most  nations  ;  it  may  hurry 
image  on  image,  connected  only  by  those 
exquisite  links  of  thought  which  are  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  in  daring,  com- 
pressed, rapid  language,  as  if  language  were 
inadequate  to  its  expression,  as  in  the  in- 
spired prophets,  in  iEschylus,  and  often  in 
Shakspeare ;  it  may  predominate  in  entire 
sustained  conceptions,  grasping  at  general 
features,  as  in  Milton  ;  it  may  cling  more 
closely  to  "  the  shows  of  things,"  dwelling 
in  particulars,  reproducing  with  startling 
vividness,  images  little  altered,  graphic  and 
minute,  as  in  Dante ;  and  here  it  often  ap- 
proaches to  Fancy.* 

No  distinction  has  given  critics  more 
trouble,  in  the  way  of  definition,  than  that 
between  Imagination  and  Fancy.  The  clear- 
est article  on  the  subject  that  we  have  seen, 
is  the  following,  from  Coleridge's  **  Intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  Greek  classic 
poets." 

With  very  few  exceptions,  indeed,  in 
books  and  in  conversation,  the  Fancy  and 
the  Imagination  are  taken  to  be  either  abso- 
lutely synonymous,  or,  at  the  utmost,  as 
difiering  degrees  of  the  same  faculty.  Fancy, 
therefore,  will  be  a  term  for  a  light  and  airy 
kind  of  Imagination ;  whilst  Imagination 
will  be  another  word  for  an  ardent  and  con- 
centrated Fancy.  But  certainly,  if  there  do 
exist  two  such  different  faculties  in  the  mind, 
we  ought,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  be 
careful  in  using  the  two  words  distinctly  and 
appropriately.  Now  we  conceive  the  follow- 
ing passage  to  be  an  instance  of  the  exer- 
cise of  pure  Fancy,  as  contradistinguished 
from  Imagination : 

"  O,  then,  I  see,  Quean  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  Fuiries*  midwift^ ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies, 

*  Encly.  Lit.  Science  and  Art.    Lord  Jeffrey's  T 
on  Imag. 
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Athwart  m«n*8  nosen  an  they  lie  asleep  ; 
Her  wa^oD  spokei  made  of  Ion|^  npinaers'e  le|cS| 
The  cover»  uf  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smulleRt  spidvr^s  weh  ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshiners  watery  beams ; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket*s  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  film; 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  gray-coated  gnat, 
Not  Imlf  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Pricked  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid  ; 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazle-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  Fairies'  coachmakers/*" 

But  the  mode  and  direction  of  the  pro- 
found madness  of  Lear  flow  from  the  Imag;- 
ination  of  the  Poet  alone. 

Kent.    Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions? 

Lear.    I'll  see  their  trial  first.    Bring  in  the  evidence 

I'hou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place. 

And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity, 

Bench  by  his  nide.    You  are  of  the  commission, 

Sit  you  too. 

Edfcttr.    Let  us  deal  justly. 

Lear,  Arraign  her  first ;  't  is  Goneril.  I  here  take 
my  oat}),  before  this  honorable  assembly,  she  kicked  the 
poor  king,  her  father. 

Fool.    Come  hither,  mistress ;  ib  your  name  Goneril  1 

Lear.     She  cannot  deny  it. 

Fool,    Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joiutstool. 

Lear.  And  here's  another  who's  warped  looks  pro- 
claim 

What  store  her  heart  is  made  on.    Stop  her  there! 

Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire  I  Corruption  iu  the  place! 

False  justicer,  why  hapt  ihou  let  her  scape? 

Edgar,    Ble^s  thy  five  wits  ! 

Lear.    The  little  dogs  and  all. 

Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark  at  me  1 

Edifar,    Tom  will  throw  his  bead  at  them. 

l^ar.  Then  let  them  anatomize  Kegan,  see  what 
breeds  about  her  heart :  is  there  any  cause  in  nature  that 
makes  these  hard  hearts  ?  You,  sir,  1  entertain  for  one 
of  luy  hundred  ;  only  1  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your 
garments;  you  will  say  they  are  Persian  attire;  but  let 
them  be  changed.* 

In  the  first  of  these  passages,  the  images 
taken  from  objects  of  nattire  or  art  are  pre- 
sented as  they  are  ;  thej  are  neither  modified 
nor  associated ;  they  are  in  fact,  so  many 
pretty  shows  passed  through  a  magic  lantern 
without  any  connexion  with  the  being  and 
feelings  of  the  speaker  or  the  poet  impress- 
ed upon  them;  we  look  at  them,  but  cannot 
for  a  moment  feel  for  or  with  them.  In  the 
second,  the  images  are  transfigured;  their 
colours  and  shapes  are  modified  ;  one  master 
passion  pervades  and  quickens  them ;  and 
in  them  all  it  is  the  wild  and  heart- stricken 
Father-king  that  speaks  alone.  The  first  is 
Fancy;  the  last  is  Imagination,  The  one 
aggregates,  the  other  associates :   that  pre- 

*  Romeo  and  Jaliet — Act  1— Scene  4. 
**  Lear— Act  UI.  Sceae  f. 


sents  a  spectacle,  and  presents  it  only ;  this 
projects  the  man  into  the  object,  or  attrtct} 
it  to  the  man,  with  a  vivifying,  humaniziog, 
impersonating  energy.  In  a  word,  Fanof 
collects  materials  from  the  visible  world  and 
arranges  them  for  exhibition,  but  it  imparts 
to  them  no  touch  of  human  interest;  !»• 
agination  takes  and  moulds  the  objects 
of  nature  at  the  same  moment ;  it  makes 
them  all  speak  the  language  of  roao,  and 
renders  them  instinct  with  the  inspired 
breath  of  human  passion.  In  a  scale  of  in- 
tellectual power,  Fancy  is  indeed  a  lower 
faculty  than  the  Imagination,  but  it  is  ako 
one  different  from  it — as  different  as  juxta- 
position is  from  combination — as  accamula* 
tion  is  from  union. 

The  Rhetoric  of  Poetry  is  a  comprehensive 
phrase,  including  every  turn  of  variety  in 
expression,  which  serves  either  to  refine, 
adorn,  bimplify  or  animate  the  conceptions 
of  the  writer.  To  attempt  to  trace  this  sub- 
ject through  all  the  ramifications  to  which  it 
extends,  would  be  tiresome,  and  perhaps, 
unprofitable.  For  our  purpose,  it  will  suffice 
to  examine,  and  elucidate  by  examples,  a 
few  of  the  essential  requisites  of  good  Poe- 
try, 

The  first  we  shall  mention  is  timpUeiiy^ 
By  this  is  not  to  be  understood  nakedness, 
but  that  direct  mode  of  appealing  to  the 
sympathies  or  affections,  which  is  an  invari- 
able characteristic  of  the  greatest  writers. 
This  directness  does  not  exclude  the  exer- 
cise of  Fancy  and  Imagination,  but,  in  fact, 
increases  their  effect  on  the  mind.  Percy, 
in  his  Reliques,  mentions  a  fragment  of  an 
old  Ballad,  where  the  description  is  the  re- 
verse of  prosaic,  although  i*^  is  as  concise  as 
prose.  The  passage  runs  thus  (speaking  of 
an  old  man) : — 

"  Downe  his  neck  hie  revarand  locket 

In  comlye  curia  did  ware ; 
And  on  his  aged  temples  grew 

The  Mottome  of  the  grave/* 

Another  instance  of  condensation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  full  description  in  poetry,  oc- 
curs in  Paradise  Lost,  Book  V . — ^line  479 : — 


— So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  lea 
More  airy,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes. 
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In  this  exquisite  passage  the  whole  plant 
is  presented  to  the  eye  as  vividly  as  in  a 
picture. 

A^in  ;  what  a  landscape  picture  of  se- 
renity is  exhibited  in  a  mere  couplet  by 
Wordsworth  ! 

The  Snrao,  on  still  St.  Mury's  lake, 
Floats  double.  Swan  and  shadow. 

And  again,  in  Shelley ';$  exquisite  poem, 
"The  Sensitive  Plant/'  how  affectingly 
drawn  is  the  portraiture  of  resignation,  love- 
liness, and  wordless  grief,  in  the  heart  of 
the  desolate  lady  of  the  garden,  who  '^  had 
no  companion  of  mortal  race  !" 

Thus  through  the  garden,  from  earliest  Spring, 
This  iairest  creature  went  uiint!>tering; 
She  iiiinivtered  all  the  sweet  suiniuer  tide. 
And  rre  the  first  leaf  looked  brown— she  died ! 

One  more  fine  instance  of  condensation 
and  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject. 

A  King  sat  on  the  rocky  brow. 
Which  looks  o*er  sea-born  Salamis  ; 

And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations, — all  were  his: 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 

And  when  the  sun  set — where  were  they  ? 

"  Where  were  iheyl  Brief  interrogative  ! 
But  how  strikingly  does  it  announce  in  three 
wortlsy  the  utter  prostration  of  tyranny,  the 
sweeping  annihilation  of  power,  suddenly 
thwarting  the  schemes  of  insolent  and  over- 
reaching ambition  !*' 

A  second  requisite  is  TVtiM.  Without  it 
no  kind  of  writing  is  valuable,  and  the  higher 
the  nature  of  the  composition  the  more  life- 
less and  worthless  will  it  appear  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  quality.  It  is  owing  to  their 
fidelity  to  Nature  that  the  great  poets  have 
taken  such  strong  hold  on  our  minds ;  and 
to  this  characteristic  is  to  be  attributed  the 
afiection  with  which  they  have  been  regard- 
ed by  all  lovers  of  poetry,  and  the  delight 
with  which  their  names  are  repeated  even 
by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  their 
works.  The  following  passage  by  Coleridge, 
describing  a  scene  which  almost  every  rea- 
der has  witnessed,  may  serve  as  an  instance 
of  this  strict  adherence  to  Nature  and  Truth, 
without  any  neglect  of  the  beauties  of  Po- 
etic diction : 

**  Th«  mother  with  anticipated  glee 


Smiles  o*er  the  child,  that,  stan 
And  flattening  its  round  cheek 
Looks  up,  and  doth  iti*  rony  lip 
To  mock  the  coming  nuundi*. 
She  hears  her  own  voice  with 
As  if  the  babe  ppichance  shou 

aright, 
Then  she  is  tenfold  gladder  th 

As  human  nature  is  the  ) 
the  descriptions  of  the  gr< 
us  as  nearly  as  they  touch 
ders ; — Homer  and  the  G 
still  exercise  an  irresistible 
minds  of  men ;  and  our  < 
were  never  perhaps  so  thoi 
ted  as  they  are  now  ;  thoi 
i^onably  look  forward  to 
from  the  general  spread  c 
the  consequent  increase  c 
finement — the  number  of  1 
admirers  shall  bj  many  foL 
present.* 

Th**re  is  one  more  ides 
character  of  poetry,  as  go( 
spirit  and  adornings.  Nee 
for  I  am  anticipated  by 
mind,  that  this  is  the  spii 
Poetry  in  the  abstract,  h 
good  or  evil.  It  may  be  ( 
Pagan  or  Infidel,  in  its  sp 
cies.  It  may  corrupt  or 
it  may  save  or  ruin  the  r 
and  in  fame.  Hence  as  pi 
to  elevate  or  to  degrade,  tc 
rupt  a  people,  much  depenc 
the  poetry  which  may  be  p 
of  the  youth  of  a  country, 
served  by  an  eminent  moral 
the  Poems  or  the  Ballads  o 
care  but  little  who  enacts  t 

The  genius  of  a  poet  j 
And  most  happily  it  is  s 
taste  and  high-toned  mor 
any  means,  the  common 
Anacreon  and  Burns  wer 
They  uttered,  in  fine  st 
truths,  and  were  not  mere 
respective  tongues  but  af 
haps,  like  some  other  men 
kind  they  had  never  beec 
per  and  a  Byron  in  their 

*  We  are  under  great  ohligatiou 
lished  in  London  ;  the  only  copy  j 
possession  of  the  writer  .and  is  r 
England." 
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song,  will  exert  a  very  different  influence 
on  the  destiny  of  their  respective  amateurs. 
I  need  not  argue  this  position,  as  though, 
amongst  a  Christian  people,  it  were  a  de- 
bateable  question.  I  state  it  rather  as  a 
conceded  fact  than  a  questionable  point. 

As  the  cask  long  smells  of  the  wine  first 
put  into  it,  so  the  moral  and  religious  fra- 
grance of  many  a  fine  poetic  effusion,  se- 
curely lodged  in  the  recesses  of  memory, 
will  yield,  through  many  years,  a  rich  repast 
of  pleasurable  association's  and  emotions  ; 
which,  besides  their  soothing  and  consoling 
influence,  energize  the  spirit  to  deeds  of 
noble  daring,  and  to  enterprises  fruitful 
with  blessings  to  ourselves,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  our  associates  in  the  walks  of  life. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  recommend 
to  my  young  readers,  the  attentive  study  of 
the  productions  of  our  most  admired  and  ad- 
mirable Bards,  that  have  so  enriched  our  li- 
braries, enlarged  our  minds,  exalted  our 
conceptions,  strenghtened,  comforted,  and 
cheered  us  in  the  career  and  trials  of  life, 
and  armed  us  against  the  allurements 
and  fascinations  to  which  passions  from 
within,  and  temptations  from  without,  so 
often  betray  the  uneducated  and  unreffec* 
ting  youth  of  our  age  and  country. 

S.  A.  L. 

Washington,  Pa. 

NoTK.  Tho  Author  of  the  article  on  Geoloj^y  and 
Astronomy  (in  the  May  number  of  the  Mesi^enger)  cakcH 
this  opportunity  to  Bay  to  his  juvenile  criticH  of  Georjiria 
University,  that  when  they  have  completed  their  educa- 
tion, it  will  give  him  pleasure  to  enter  upon  an  aatronom- 
ical  controversy  with  thero.  He  would  also  recommend 
that  when  they  profess  to  quote  a  passage,  to  quote  the 
whole  of  it,  and  not  a  garbled  portion.  The  paragraph 
quoted  by  the  juvenile  critics  stands  thus  in  the  article 
quoted  from:  "This  remarkable  epoch  is  the  eoimei- 
detue  of  the  frreaier  axU  of  the  eartii'a  orbit  with  the 
tine  tf  equinozea,  {when  ike  true  and  mean  eqttinnx  woe 
the  same/*)  The  portion  in  brackets  is  omitted  in  the 
nrticle  in  the  Georgia  University  Magazine. 

S«  A.  L* 


As  a  material  of  human  happiness  or  mis- 
ery, temper  is  infinitely  more  important,  be- 
cause so  much  oftener  brought  into  use,  than 
high-roindedness  ;  opportunity  for  a  generous 
action  may  occur  perhaps  once  in  a  year, 
while  temper  is  actively  at  work  for  good  or 
evil  during  every  hour  of  our  existence. 

^non. 


A  LITTLE  HISTORY. 

SELECTED    FROM    THE    POEMS    OF   THB  UTE 

HENRY    ELLEN. 

Ah  !  me  I  see  her  dreamy  eyes. 

Her  dreamy  eyes  so  soft  and  tender; 

Flooded  with  light,  like  midnight  skiex 
Lit  by  tho  solemn  moon's  sad  splendor. 

Such  eyes  perchance  Madonna  had, 
Liquid,  and  luminous,  and  gleaming. 

With  li<!:ht  serene,  and  yet  how  sad. 
As  if  ihey  were  forever  dreaming! 

And  wriih  their  pensive  lids  borne  down, 
They  ceem  the  heavy  tears  repressing, 

Or,  with  their  lashes  long  and  brown 
Upraised,  they  seem  to  Gotl  expresfsing 

Some  Hilent  prayer — some  pra}  er  so  deep, 
And  with  angelic  thoughts  so  laden, 

That  very  angels  smile  in  sleep 
And  dream  still  sweeter  dreams  in  Aidenn. 

And  I  ho'  her  eyes  are  kind  and  soft, 
I  gaze  upon  their  placid  glances. 

As  I  would  watch  the  stars  aloft 
When  rapt  in  their  eternal  trances. 

Serene  and  sad  they  have  a  light 
Of  pure,  and  calm,  and  saint*like  glory, 

And  yet  the  earnest  gazei  might 
See  therein  hid,  how  sad  a  storv ! 

Within  her  heart  a  statue  stands — 
A  Pompey's  statue  (stern  in  beauty> 

And  slain  beside  it  lies  her  love, 
Stabbed  by  that  very  Brutus^uty. 

A  kingly  passion  'twas  ;  but  now 
Over  this  Caesar  of  her  feelings, 

No  pleading  Antony,  in  tears 
Is  heard  in  passionate  appealings. 

And  as  I  gaze,  it  is  not  strange 
While  on  the  past  my  vision  bending 

That  I  should  see  down  its  dark  range 
A  superstition  old  descending  : 

Voii  know  in  olden  times  'twas  held 
By  men  who  thus  believing  trembled, 

Thit  stabbing  but  a  puppet  would 
Most  surely  slay  whom  it  reaembled* 

And  seeing  as  I  see,  my  love — 
My  love  which  was  so  unpropitious, 

Thus  stricken  down,  because  alas! 
1  ike  Cesar  it  was  too  **  ambitious,*' 

I  feel  strange  terror,  and  I  stand 

Gazing  upon  my  image  lying 
Within  that  senate  chamber,  and 

Weep  o'er  it  in'  its  piteous  dying. 

T  almost  fancy  tiiat  old  spell 
RevWa  anew ;  but  the  infliction 

I  know  cannot  be  mine  full  well — 
I  know,  with  you,  'tis  but  a  6etJon. 


Tbal  not  m  thou|;iit  or  word  I  blame  her. 

While  in  hope's  twilight  tnminifr  grey, 
Meek  I J  she  etrives  again<it  dejection, 

her  moarnfiil,  dark  eyes  itiroed  away 
From  any  dreaiu  or  retrospection. 

Then  wonder  not  that  thus  I.wiite, 
Nor  that  her  eyes  have  me  enchanted ; 

For  once  to  meet  their  tender  light 
Is  ever  after  to  be  haunted. 


REMINISCENCES   OF   CUBA. 

BT    TENELLA. 

(Concluded,) 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  political  events 
that  transpired  during  our  stay  ;  as  the  ex- 
ecution of  Ramon  Pinto  and  Estrampes,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  Felix  and  Echeivera  are 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  newspapers. 
Though    feeling  ourselves   under   constant 
espionage,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape suspicion,  and  none  of  the   members 
of  our  party  were  either  arrested  or  ordered 
to  quit  the   island,  circumstances  of  not  un- 
common occurrence.     We  numbered  among 
our  friends,  the  commandants  of  the  Punta, 
and  one  of  General  Concha's  aids,  and  a 
day  seldom  passed  that  we  did  not  appear  in 
public  with  one  or  the  other,  which  doubt- 
less saved  us  from  much  annoyance.    While 
other  Americans  were  vainly  applying  for 
permission  to  view  the  forts,  which  was  sel- 
dom granted,  we,  accompanied  generally  by 
Lt.  Col.  Prejol,  someiimes  by  Col.  Arcos  of 
the  Punta,  passed  unquestioned  and  without 
a  permit,  through  the  Morro,  Cabanas,  Fort 
Principe   and  others ;  entered  the  military 
hospitals   and   other   public   buildings,   and 
saw  all  that  was   worthy   of  note.     Prejol 
who  was  in  the  engineer  corps,  seldom  ap- 
peared in  uniform  ;  taking  out  of  his  pocket 
a  pair  of  military  cuffs  that  designated  his 
rank,  he  would  hook  them  over  the  sleeves 
of  his  citizen'9  coat,  and  thus  pass  the  sen- 
tries who  met  us  at  every  point  unchallenged. 
On  one  occasion  I  playfully  took  these  cuffs 
from  him  and  put  them  on  my  own  arms,  it 
was  on  the  walls  of  fort  Principe,  and  being 
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ana  i  wanaerea  ai  our  leisure  arouna  ine 
battlements,  meeting  a  sentry  at  every  turn, 
who  drew  himself  up  and  presented  arms  in 
acknowledgement  of  my  war-like  accoutre- 
ments. Prejol  told  me  afterwards  they  took 
me  for  a  wife  of  a  Lt.  Col. 

Our  time  glided  pleasantly  by,  as  we  had 
many  acquaintances  who  helped  us  to  amuse 
ourselves.  Except  during  the  time  a  Nor- 
ther was  blowing,  I  seldom  ventured  out  until 
after  five  o'clock,  P.  M  ,  as  the  sun  was  very 
hot.  A  lady  may  shop  through  the  city  of 
Havana  without  leaving  her  bouse,  as  she  has 
only  to  send  word  to  any  store  that  she  needs 
such  and  such  articles,  when  a  clerk  is  put 
at  her  disposal,  and  if  what  she  wishes  is  not 
to  be  had  in  the  establishment,  he  will  walk 
over  the  city  to  find  it.  I  once  gave  one  a 
piece  of  ribbon  to  match,  and  hearing  no- 
thing of  him  through  the  day,  concluded  he 
had  failed  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
report  himself,  but  the  next  day  he  made  his 
appearance  about  dinner-time  with  the  two 
yards  I  had  ordered,  saying  he  was  very 
sorry  to  have  kept  me  waiting  so  long.  They 
carry  about  with  them  books  containing  i<am- 
ples  of  every  thing  in  their  shop»,  and  will 
bring  dozens  of  fans  and  fancy  arliclei«, 
dresses  and  goods  of  every  description  to  the 
house  for  their  customers  to  select  from. 
We  had  no  want  of  company,  a.s  scarcely  n 
morning  passed  that  two  or  three  of  \\)o 
English  or  U.  S.  Naval  officers  did  not  sit  un 
hour  or  two  with  us.  Every  day  at  it^n 
o'clock,  Don  Pedro  D  , — a  friend  of  SueN — 
made  his  appearance  to  know  what  we  inu  ti- 
ded to  do  with  ourselves,  and  report  ui-at 
was  going  on  worth  our  notice.  With  the 
help  of  cards,  chess,  backgammon  and  con- 
versation, we  passed  the  time  very  plea>- 
antly  until  dinner.  Reginald  afforded  us 
constant  amusement  by  the  many  perplexi- 
ties in  which  he  involved  himself;  I  remem- 
ber one  morning  in  particular,  be  enquired  of 
Don  Pedro  where  he  would  find  a  good  bar- 
ber ;  and  rejecting  bis  offer  to  act  as  inter- 
preter, sallied  out  alone,  with  his  dictionary 
and  phrase  book,  to  get  his  hair  cut.  I 
about  an  hour  he  returned  considerably  err 
fallen,  and  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  U 
ter  as  soon  as  he  removed  his  hat. 
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he  left  us,  it  was  with  a  profusion  of  light 
curls,  which  were  really  beautiful,  but  on  his 
return  they  had  all  disappeared,  and  his  hair 
was  cut  so  short  that  he  looked  like  a  pick- 
ed bird ;  he  confessed  that  he  had  not 
Spanish  enough  to  direct  the  barber,  and  had 
said  **mucko,''  (much,)  instead  of  "poco," 
(little.) 

At  five  o'clock  we  generally  went  out, 
either  on  horseback  or  in  a  volante,  which  is 
the  vehicle  most  commonly  used.  At  first 
sight  it  appears  to  an  American  eye  most 
unsightly,  but  one  soon  becomes  accustomed 
to  it,  and  is  reconciled  to  its  ugliness  by  its 
easy  motion.  Generally  they  hold  but  two 
persons,  being  like  an  old  fashioned  double 
gig,  with  the  wheels  behind  instead  of  under 
the  seat ;  the  body  is  very  long,  so  that  a 
tall  man  may  stretch  himself  out,  which  is 
very  necessary  as  the  tops  are  so  low  he  can 
seldom  ride  in  them  with  his  hat  on.  The 
shafts  are  very  long,  and  the  horse  is  har- 
nessed at  the  extremity ;  the  postillion  rides 
on  the  horse,  generally  dressed  in  livery, 
with  immense  boots  that  stand  about  eight 
inches  above  his  knees.  If  two  horses  are 
used,  the  sceond  is  harnessed  outside  the 
shaft,  and  does  nothing  but  carry  the  postil- 
lion who  leads  the  other  by  the  bridle. 
Sometimes  they  have  three  seats,  the  third 
being  merely  a  projection  from  the  middle 
of  the  other  two,  without  any  support  for  the 
back,  this  is  called  the  ''nifla  bonita''  or 
pretty  child's  seat,  as  it  is  supposed  the  mo- 
ther generally  selects  her  handsomest  child 
for  exhibition  on  the  Paseo ;  the  horses'  tails 
are  always  plaited  and  tied  to  the  saddle  to 
prevent  thejn  from  dashing  the  mud  about ; 
and  as  the  wheels  which  are  about  six  feet 
in  circumference,  are  placed  far  back,  a  lady 
may  drive  through  very  muddy  places  with 
her  dress  hanging  out  of  the  volante,  without 
danger  of  getting  spattered.  This  is  quite  a 
convenience,  as  on  Sunday  afternoon  they 
drive  up  and  down  the  Paseo  in  full  ball 
costume.  The  most  magnificent  dressing  I 
saw  was  in  volantes  on  such  occasions. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  firing  of  a  cannon 
announced  the  commencement  of  the  music 
on  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  a  large  square  in 
front  of  the  Captain  General's  palace,  which 
is  the  general  resort  at  this  hour.  The  band 
plays  from  eight  to  nine,  during  which  time 


those  ladies  who  are  not  too  lazy  to  quit 
their  volantes,  promenade  ap  and  down  with- 
in the  iron  railing,  or  sit  on  chairs  on  the 
edge  of  the  walk.  Here  we  generally  met 
most  of  our  acquaintances,  and  at  nine  ad- 
journed to  the  Dominica,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal Gafi^e  of  the  city,  where  we  took  oar 
supper  and  sat  until  ten.  On  our  return  to 
the  hotel  we  generally  found  roost  of  its  in- 
mates in  bed,  as  early  hours  are  the  fashion 
except  during  the  Carnival. 

Owing  to  the  political  troubles  which  af- 
fected most  of  the  leading  families,  this  sea- 
son was  by  no  means  a  gay  one,  and  few 
private  masked  balls  were  given.  Those  at 
the  Liceo,  or  Lyceum,  were  still  kept  up, 
but  in  compliment  to  Pinto,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  institution,  they  were  but  thinlj 
attended  during  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment. Don  Pedro  being  a  member  of  the 
club,  obtained  a  ticket  for  us,  for  though  the 
balls  are  called  public,  tickets  cannot  be  pur- 
chased except  by  the  members,  who  alone 
invite  the  guests^  To  prevent  all  intrusion 
of  improper  persons,  every  one  is  obliged  to 
unmask  in  a  small  room  before  three  mem- 
bers, who  give  in  exchange  for  the  ticket  of 
invitation,  which  must  be  tendered  there,  a 
pass  for  admission  into  the  ball  room.  This 
is  received  by  a  person  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
the  ball-room.  So,  though  a  person  might 
elude  the  examining  committee,  he  could  not 
pass  the  potero  without  their  card. 

It  was  on  the  last  night  of  the  carnival 
that  we  set  out  about  dark  to  procure  Masks 
and  Dominoes  to  attend  the  bail,  that  is,  Sue, 
Don  Pedro  and  I,  the  Major  declaring  that 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  hide  his  face 
behind  one  of  the  horrid  black  things.  Regi- 
nald, Henry  and  Antoine  were  not  with  us, 
having  run  down  to  Matanzas  where  Don 
Pedro  was  to  join  them,  and  take  them  on 
horse-back' across  the  country  to  his  sugar 
estate,  the  trip  being  decided  to  be  too  fa- 
tiguing for  us  ladies.  We  soon  arrived  at 
the  depot  for  costumes  and  were  busy  trying 
them  on  and  deciding  on  the  merits  of  each. 
After  much  deliberation,  I  chose  a  pink  satin 
domino  and  capuchin,  trimmed  with  black 
velvet,  which,  with  a  black  mask,  disguised 
me  entirely.  Sue's  were  of  black  lace  over 
yellow  silk,  and  Don  Pedro's  of  purple  bound 


with  orange  colour.  I  had  never  before  had 
a  correct  idea  of  a  domino,  which  I  found  to 
be  a  long,  loose  garment;  not  unlike  a  night 
dress ;  not  being  confined  at  the  waist,  it 
completely  conceals  the  figure,  so  that  one 
scarcely  needs  the  capucin,  which  is  a  large 
round  cape  furnished  with  a  hood,  that  is 
pulled  down  till  it  meets  the  top  of  the  mask 
and  pinned  under  the  chin. 

The  Major  pronounced  my  costume  so  vil- 
lainously ugly,  that  to  please  him  I  put  on  a 
ball  dress  under  it,  and  Sue  did  the  same. 
It  was  well  that  we  did  so,  for  we  found  the 
dominoes  too  narrow  for  the  full  skirts  of  the 
present  day,  which  are  not  approved  by  the 
Havana  ladies,  and  discarded  them  in  the 
dressing-room. 

As  the  Major  would  not  consent  to  be  dis- 
guised, he  was  forbidden  to  address  us,  lest 
he  might  betray  us  to  others ;  so,  instead  of 
taking  his  arm  at  the  dressing-room  door,  we, 
like  the  rest  of  the  ladies,  entered  the  ball- 
room alone, — and  immediately  began  to  vic- 
timize some  £ng]ish  ofSicers  who,  hearing  us 
speak  only  broken  English,  took  us  for  Cre- 
ole Senorites,  and  were  wonderfully  puzzled 
to  find  out  how  we  knew  them.  All  devices 
to  identify  a  mask  who  addresses  you,  are 
allowable,  except  disarranging  the  capuchin, 
or  raising  the  mask ;  a  gentleman  may  peer 
into  a  lady's  eyes,  take  her  hand,  or  look  at 
her  foot,  if  he  can  get  a  sight  of  it,  without 
fear  of  offending.  I  soon  found  these  two 
ioit  modes  of  discovery  the  most  common 
in  practice,  and  they  were  in  many  instances 
successful.  My  glove  was  taken  off  before 
I  had  been  ten  minutes  in  the  room,  and  not 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  remove  my 
rings,  I  was  found  out  by  an  officer  who 
however  kept  the  secret  from  the  rest,  put- 
ting them  in  his  pocket  to  prevent  a  second 
discovery.  Sue  was  identified  by  the  bows 
on  her  shoes,  which  were  different  from  those 
worn  by  the  Spanish  ladies.  The  voice  can 
easily  be  disguised  by  keeping  something  in 
the  mouth,  I  found  many  of  the  ladies  had 
bits  of  tin  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre  for  this  purpose. 

X  was  soon  heartily  tired  of  .my  mask, 
which  oppressed  me  so  much  that  I  feared  it 
would  produce  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and 
throwing  it  aside,  I  submitted  in  my  turn  to 
be  victimized.    The  manners  of  the  Cuban 


ladies  are  very  can 
towards  each  other,  : 
ing  the  evening,  beai 
not  know  would  run 
taking  my  face  betwe 
affectionately  saying 
American,  how  I  lov< 
versal  term  of  endear 
were  the  only  Ameri 
in  the  course  of  the  • 
different  soubriquets, 
feeling.  By  eleven 
clared  himself  hearti 
none  of  the  ladies  s} 
fiflhs  of  them  wore  h 
ing  us  in  Don  Pedro 
some  other  gentlemei 
bastopol,  a  ball-room 
pay  a  dollar  for  a  ti< 
by  any  means  a  place 
feeling  rather  tired, 
to  the  supper  gallery 
ral  tables  laid  out  wil 
eating,  but  nothing  t< 
expected  to  order  th< 
according  to  what  th< 
about  thirty  gentlem 
we  took  our  seats ;  b 
of  the  English  ofiicei 
us,  and  being  very  I 
something  substantia 

"  Yes,"  replied  tl 
Don  Pedro's  order, 
some  soup  first." 

This  struck  me  as 
for  a  ball  supper,  but 
for  information,  as  w 
said  I  would  take  so; 
was  placed  before  m< 
ping  my  spoon  into  t 
found  it  nothing  but 
meagre  in  its  compos 
shocked  the  sensibilii 
Aunty  in  Carolina,  y 
dreamed  it  nice  enoc 
invalid,  much  less 
spoonful  was  quite  e 
of  the  taste  of  garlic 
a  couple  of  days ;  an 
at  the  beautiful  seno 
though  it  were  '<cfa 
ning  my  eye  over  th 
of  something  more 
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Ropa  Vieja,  pointing  it  out  to  my  compan- 
ion, Dr.  T.  of  the  Royal  Navy — I  eaid  to 
him — •'  In  my  Spanii<h|  that  certainly  means 
old  clothes/'  And  in  mine  also,  he  replied, 
FO  let  us  have  some.  It  proved  a  hash  of 
jerked  beef,  so  called  I  presume,  because  it 
i^  fii>t  boiled  to  ra^,  and  then  hashed  with 


hands"  whenever  he  meets  her.  While  the 
young  lady  who  would  be  shocked  at  the 
impropriety  of  reciving  a  call  from  a  gentle- 
man without  mamma,  will  return  the  smiles 
and  nods,  and  show  pleasure  in  the  open  ad- 
miration of  a  perfect  stranger. 

There  was  a  very  pretty  girl  living  next 


equal  quantities  of  garlic  I  am  sure  ;  for  if  door  to  our  hotel,  who  used  regularly  every 


the  ^oup  was  highly  flavoured,  the  Ropa  Vi- 
eja was  impregnated  with  this  favourite  con- 
diment.    Pushing  my  plate  away,  I  asked 
the  waiter,  tcr  the  amusement  of  two  Creole 
gentlemen  who  sat  opposite  to  roe,  if  it  was 
po^^ible  for  me  to  get  anything  not  tasting 
of  garlic.     He  shook  his  head  and  said  ''no,'* 
unless  the  "  blue-eyed  Senorita  would  take 
some  duices'* — a  name  given  to  all  sweet 
things — whether  cake,  preserves  or  candy. 
These  I  declined,  and  in  no  very  amiable 
mood  at  the  loss  of  my  supper,  was  about  to 
retire  from  the  table,  when  a  plate  of  deli- 
cious grapes  was  set  before  me,  as  the  waiter 
said  **  por  las  Americanas  ;"  presuming  they 
came  from  Don  Pedro,  who  was  considera- 
bly lower  down  with  Sue,  I  told  him  to  tell 
the   Sefior   "they  were   very  nice,  and   I 
hoped  his  grapes  would  not  prove  sour."  To 
my  a>tonishment  he  carried  the  message  to 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  who  raising  their 
glasses  begged  leave  to  drink  the  health  of 
the  blue-eyed  Senorita.     Relating  the  cir- 
cumstance after  supper  to  Don  Pedro— he 
told  me  it  was  a  very  common  occurrence, 
as  the  highest  compliment  a  gentleman  can 
pay  a  lady  at  table,  is  to  send  her  something 
nice  often  from  his  own  plate.     At  a  dinner 
party  I  aAerwards  had  morsels  sent  to  me 
on  a  fork  from  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
and  Col.  Prejol  told  me  he  had  seen  a  lady 
hand  a  cup  of  chocolate  through  the  window 
to  a  gentleman  in  the  street,  though  she  had 
never  seen  him  before  he  stopped,  as  is  quite 
allowable  to  compliment  her,  as  she  sat  sip- 
ping it  in  the  window-seat 

The  rules  of  etiquette  so  stringent  in  some 
respects,  are  very  lax  in  others.  A  gentle- 
man who  would  not  presume  to  ask  an  un- 
married lady  acquaintance  to  walk  or  drive 
with  him  the  length  of  a  square  alone,  will 
offer  his  hand  to  assist  a  perfect  stranger 
from  her  volante,  and  tell  her  she  is  as 
*'  beautiful  as  the  morning,"  and  figuratively, 
<*lay  himself  at  her  feet,*'   or   ^' kiaa  her 


morning  to  return  the  Major's  salutation,  of 
'*  good-morning  most  beautiful,"  or  '*  my  ado- 
rable"— with  a  smile  and  a  nod  and  <*  boe- 
nos  dias  Senor  1" 

I  don't  know  what  time  my  husband  re- 
turned  from  Sebastopol,  but  as  he  did  not 
make  hts  appearance  at  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, I  concluded  it  was  at  a  late,  or  rather 
early  hour.     We  all  felt  rather  blas^  during 
the  whole  day,  and  welcomed  our  friends 
from  Matanzas,  who  came  in  very  unexpec- 
tedly in  the  evening,  with  great  joy,  which 
was  soon  changed  to  sorrow  ;  for  they  came 
with  the  sad  intelligence  that  they  were  to 
leave  the  island  in  the  course  of  the  week. 
Henry  had  received  letters  from  home  that 
obliged  him  to  return  at  once,  and  Aotoine's 
application  to  the  Russian  government  for  a 
longer  leave- of  absence  from  the  dominions 
of  the  Czar,  had  been  replied  to  unfavoura- 
bly, and  he  was  obliged  to  report  himself  at 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  middle  of  May,  at 
which  time  the  five  years  would  have  expi- 
red, which  is  the  longest  period  that  a  Rus- 
sian gentleman  can  be  absent  without  losing 
his  privileges  as  such.    If  they  wish  to  tra- 
vel, they  must  ask  leave,  which  is  g^ninted 
for  one,  two  or  five  years,  never  more,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  term  allotted  they  must  be 
within  the  bounds  of  Russia,   unless  they 
have   obtained  an  extension  of  it.    Beiog 
anxious  to  visit  Mexico  before  his  return 
home,  Antoine  was  therefore  obliged  to  shor- 
ten his  stay  in  Cuba.     Henry  was  anxioai 
that  Reginald  should  go  back  with  him,  bot 
he  positively  refused  to  do  so ;  and  in  reply 
to  his  question  of  "  what  will  your  mother 
say  to  me,  if  I  go  back  without  you  ?"  Reg- 
inald answered,  "what  will  my  mother  say 
to  mtf,  if  I  go  ba^'.k  without  my  hair,  sir  ?" 
This  was  an  appeal  not  to  be  resisted ;  so  it 
was  decided  he  should  "  tarry  at  Jericho," 
until,  not  his  beard,  but  his  hair  should  be 
grown.    Thinking  he  would  find  it  very  dull 
without  either  of  his  friends,  he  determined 


quite  competent  to  fulfil  the  office.  In  a  few 
day»  we  were  obliged  to  bid  them  adieu,  and 
with  many  promises  of  writing  often  to  re- 
port Iheir  progress,  they  departed.  Don 
Pedro  also  left  us  shortly  afterwards,  taking 
with  him  our  little  dog,  Duke,  who  began  to 
■uffer  from  his  close  coolinement  to  the 
bouse,  and  was  dispatched  by  his  mistress  to 
run  wild  on  the  sugar  estate  and  recover  his 
beiltb.  F'nding  it  rather  dull  after  these 
departures,  the  Major  began  to  talk  of  his 
buataess  in  Matanzas,  and  it  was  settled  that 
be  and  I  should  go  down  there  the  next 
week,  Sue  preferring  to  remain  in  Havana. 


TWO  POIITRAITS. 


Con'i  lip«  liks  ruby  warn 

Birak  and  cIdm  where  whrip  pearl*  |lisi 
Bluicbe'i  irs  a  roK-bud  cleft.— 

areming  len  lo  apeak  [ban  liaten. 

Con't  trraHi  Jikr  (be  Day'i 
Shower  gold  along  [be  meadowi ; 

BlancLe-a  garner  from  Lhe  Nighl'i. 
Silkea  leogih*  of  braided  ebadawg; 


nrblea  lik. 


bird— 


Blancbe'a  tilenca  lo  the  forgt 
Of  aulilimeai  inuak  reaches. 

Con'i  bee  ia  like  a  roae 
Onl  fn.m  a<illrring  ■nno-fli 

Hlaorbe'i,  like  a  pure  while  e 
Where  greal  tbanghii,  like 

Con's  ejea  blue  liolets  Keni' 

Blancbe'a  depiba  arc  li[  wiib  i 


Corn,  like  a  wind  (hrough  Sowerf, 
Galhen  aHreeineae  by  caraeiiag ; 

Blanche,  like  lighi  that  falle  on  gems 
Beaulified,  ia  bleel  In  bleuing. 

Core's  toti  ha II da  conn  the  claap, 

Flil[ing  while  like  spray  nf  ocean  ; 
BUaebe'i  tttm  bul  inaible  ahrinca, 
Naar«d  with  raveAni  daVolim, 


e  «lerpiDg. 


Mnrtsia  bleaa  jia  joyful 

Btancha'a,  paalm-like,  Glli 

In  aiinie  np[  archangel' 

Con  leta  no  >[aln  nnr  nin 
Sully  deep  her  winp>  in 

Blaacha  i*  adcing  hera  wii 
Caugh'  io  gleama  a(  hei 


THE  DEVIL  TURNED  PRIEST. 

From  "Lb  Soyer  Breton." 

One  day  when  the  pwd  angel  was  retuming 
from  the  wolfs  forest,  in  the  parish  of  Angan, 
where  he  bad  gone  to  sow  wheat  for  a  poor  sick 
widow,  and  came  to  the  cross  roads,  he  saw,  oom- 
ing  through  a  narrow  road,  hedged  on  each  side 
with  the  white  thorn,  a  horseman  seated  on  an 
immense  sack.  This  cavalier  had  a  moulb  as  red 
as  a  wild  poppy,  aod  was  si[iging  an  impious 
song.  The  angel  thinking  he  was  a  miller  diew 
a  little  on  OEo  side,  fnr  he  liked  only  u,  approach 
honest  people ;  but  whe[i  the  stranger  came  near- 
er to  hiro,  he  saw  it  was  Old  Willuin. 

"  You  here— jou  evil  spirit !"  said  the  angel  in 
astonishment. 

'•  The  highway  belongs  to  ererybody."  replied 
the  father  of  sin,  with  impudent  boldness. 

"Whence  do  you  come?"  said  the  angel. 

"  I  have  just  made  the  tour  of  my  diocese  " 
replied  the  devil  in  a  mocking  tone.  "  My  fellow 
laborer,*  '^n*tm,'iind  myself  have  chosen  this 
moment  to  gather  in  our  crop  among  mankind- 
he  cut  the  wheat  and  thrashed  it,  I  am  hearing 
off  the  tares,  after  leaving  him  the  good  grain." 

"  You  wicked  fiend  !  and  the  bag  yon  have  on 
your  horse  is  full  of  damned  souls,"  replied  the 
angel. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Satan,  "and  there  are 
not  only  the  souls  of  innkeepers,  bakers,  hog  dm- 
vera  and  attorneys  ;  hut  I  have  beautiful  souls  of 
ursuliocs.  Carmelites,  gisters  of  charity,  and  fat 
villainous  ones  of  capnchins,  cordeliers  and  dom- 
inicans ;  to  say  nothingof  the  clerks  and  priests." 

^'Alasl"  said  the  angel  in  a  compassionate 
voice—"  It  was  in  vain  that  Jesus  drank  the  gall 
and  vinegar  up«m  tha  cross  for  the  salvation  of 
the  sons  of  Adam  1  They  still  fall  into  your  net. 
What  rigbl  have  you  to  his  people?" 

"  The  same  right  which  the  foi  has  over  the 
fowl  yard  at  the  manor,"  replied  the  horned  an- 
gel,  with  aounning  smile. 

corruptlou  of  I'  anfoiaM— d«th. 
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Well,  listen  to  me/'  said  the  good  angel,  "  I 
will  propose  an  exchange  for  you.  If  you  will 
give  me  the  souls  you  have  in  that  hag,  I  will 
permit  you  to  live  an  entire  day  upon  the  earth, 
without  suffering/' 

"  Can  I  still  keep  my  power  ?'' 

"  Yes ;  but  on  condition  that  you  will  make 
use  of  it  to  endow  men,  and  not  to  torment 
them." 

"  Take  your  bag  of  souls,  follower  of  the  Na- 
sarene,"  cried  Old  William,  **  I  jump  at  the  of- 
fer." 

The  believer  in  the  Son  of  Man  took  the  souls 
thus  saved — thanks  to  his  mercy — and  asked  Sa- 
tan under  what  form  he  would  appear  to  men. 

"  They  have  just  made  a  saint  of  the  rector  of 
Konkored,"  replied  the  devil,  **  and  I  will  replace 
him  for  one  day." 

'*  I  consent  to  that  the  more  readily,"  said  the 
angel,  "  as  all  those  of  that  parish  already  belong 
to  you  as  sorcerers,  except  three  families  of  the 
elect,  the  Bianns,  the  Hohicks  and  the  Ranons, 
to  whom  you  can  do  no  evil  according  to  our  con- 
tract. Therefore,  for  one  day,  I  take  from  you 
the  reprobation  which  is  your  due,  and  during 
that  time  holy  things  shall  cease  to  be  your  ene- 
mies. Go !  poor  burned  wretch  and  take  your 
hour  of  repose,  to  begin  again  your  eternity  of 
punishment." 

When  Old  William  found  himself  alone,  he 
hastened  to  change  his  form.  He  took  a  new 
cassock,  a  silken  sash,  a  fine  beaver,  the  sweet 
and  rosy  countenance  of  a  young  man  which  the 
priest  has  baptised  with  the  oil  destined  for  girls,* 
and  took  his  way  to  Konkored  upon  a  fat,  curly 
mare,  which  stepped  solemnly  with  her  head  low- 
er than  her  crupper.  To  see  him  one  would  have 
said,  he  was  a  young  saint,  who  only  needed 
death— to  be  canonized.  When  he  entered  the 
village,  all  who  saw  him  shook  their  heads,  say- 
ing, "  This  poor  young  rector  is  too  innocent  for 

us!" 

The  three  elect  families  alone  rejoiced-  They 
came  to  salute  M.  William^  who  received  them 
with  a  gingerly  smile,  and  promised  to  visit  them, 
that  same  day.  He  carried  his  horse  to  the  sta- 
ble of  the  parsonage ;  and  then  entered  the 
church,  where  he  remained  a  long  time,  kneeling 
upon  a  stone,  as  if  he  prayed. 

But  the  devil's  prayer  is  a  malediction  upon 

*  To  designate  a  lieardless  man — the  Bretons  say  word 
for  word~a  bojf  baptUed  with  ihe  oil  uted  for  girlt. 
This  expression  comes  from  the  way  the  peasants  regard 
the  two  phials  of  oil  used  in  baptism,  as  having  two  dis- 
tinct destinations.  They  think  that  one  is  made  use  of 
for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  and  if  any  error  is  com- 
mitted in  employing  the  contents  of  the  phials,  the  result 
would  be  a  certain  perturbation  of  natural  laws,  that  is 
to  say — the  girls  would  have  beards  like  men,  and  the 
boye  emooth  chins  like  the  women. 


good  people,  and  whilst  be  appeared  to  talk  to 
Qod,  he  meditated  within  him  self  the  deeiruetion 
of  men.  When  he  arose,  at  the  end  of  an  boor, 
he  went  directly  to  the  house  of  Bianns,  who 
lived  nearest  the  church.  They  were  a  poor 
couple,  without  children,  who  had  grown  old  in 
privation,  scrupulously  observing  the  laws  of 
man  and  those  of  the  church.  At  the  moment 
when  the  rector  entered,  they  were  about  to  seat 
themselves  at  the  table,  and  as  it  was  a  fast  day, 
they  had  nothing  to  dine  on  except  rye  soup  and 
sour  milk.  The  rector  looked  upon  them  with 
compassion. 

*'  My  good  people,  have  you  always  such  poor 
fare  ?" 

"  Excuse  us,"  they  replied,  "  we  have  meat 
soup  once  a  month,  and  every  year,  on  Easter 
day,  we  have  white  bread." 

"And  you  never  desire  anything  better?" 

"  Alas  I  desire  is  the  malady  of  poor  people/' 
replied  Biann,  "  and  when  we  see  the  provisions 
taken  to  the  castle,  we  have  oflen  wished,  vny  hd- 
tcr  half  and  myself ^  that  once  before  we  die  we 
could  dine  like  the  rich  dine  daily." 

"  Well  I  my  brave  people,  your  wish  shall  be 
gratified,"  said  JT.  William  with  a  modest  air. 
"  Here  is  a  dish  made  of  the  beech^iree,  which 
the  mother  of  God  formerly  gave  to  a  great  saint 
Whoever  possesses  it,  have  only  to  name  the 
meats  they  want,  and  immediately  they  appear. 
As  it  is  right  that  all  the  poor  of  the  parish 
should  be  equally  profited  by  it,  I  can  let  yoo 
have  it  only  this  afternoon ;  but  it  is  long  enough 
to  enjoy,  at  least  once,  those  feasts  of  the  rich 
which  you  have  only  tasted  with  your  eyes." 

Old  Biann  and  his  wife  heartily  thanked  M. 
William,  who  left,  after  reoommending  them  to 
profit  well  by  this  opportunity.  As  soon  as  he 
left,  the  two  beings,  hungry  from  their  birth, 
placed  the  precious  plate  upon  their  best  fringed 
table  cloth,  and  asked  each  other  what  theysboold 
wish  for. 

*'  I  want  an  omelette  with  honey,  and  a  grape 
tart,"  said  the  old  woman  with  vivacity,  looking 
upon  the  plate  as  if  she  were  already  eating 
them.  The  tart  and  omelette  immediately  ap- 
peared. Both  at  once  uttered  a  cry  of  asioni^ 
ment,  and  stretched  out  their  hands  to  taatethem; 
but  after  the  first  mouthful  Biann  cried, 

"  It  is  wrong  to  begin  with  these  daintien,  lei 
us  first  have  something  solid." 

'*  Ask  for  a  veal's  head,  upon  the  gridiron,"  ob- 
served his  wife. 

"  Or  a  quarter  of  roaat  lamb,"  added  the  hus- 
band. 

With  a  liver  pudding,"  repeated  the  first 
And  smoked  sausages,"  contined  the  Moond. 
"  Without  forgetting  the  white  bread." 
**  Nor  the  wiiie  of  Bordeaux." 


<f 
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dBj,  mj  oid  man." 

Buoa'a  raised  knife  wm  tiansfiiod,  "Holy 
Friday!"  aaid  he. 
"Yw,  jeeterdaj  was  Thursday." 
"  Yon  are  right,"  said  the  peasant,  "  it  is  Holy 
Friday,  when  we  must  touch  no  meat,  upon  out 
niTUioD. 

"  No,  we  cannot  eat  flesh  without  being  damn- 
ed." replied  hi*  wife. 

"And  we  ncTer  can  have  the  plate  after  this 
•rening,"  objected  the  old  man. 

"Too  true,  and  the  occasion  will  be  l'«t  forer- 
tr,"  repeated  the  first. 
"  Jferer  to  return,"  continued  the  aecond. 
"Seigneur  Dieu!    to  give  up  this  liver  pud- 
ding!" 
"Aud  the  smoking  fuiuiages  !" 
"Sever  to  touch  this  quarter  of  roast  mut- 
ton I" 
"  Nor  the  veBl's  head !" 

The  olimai  of  their  grief  wan  capped,  and  the 
old  couple  regarded  with  R[)eeclile88  sorrovi  " 
pUle  from  which  little  stroams  of  odorous  vnpor 
cotiiinued  to  evolve,  tickling  their  nostrils  and 
digging  lustily  in  their  famished  stomachs.  At 
last  Bisnn  said,  "  I  believe  it  would  be  a  si 
let  inch  good  things  be  lost." 

"Without  counting,"  added  his  'half  of  Ihe 
minagt,'  "  that  the  rector  gave  us  permission 
eat" 
"True!" 
"  W'hy,  yes,  did  he  not  tell  us  to  rf</al«  ou 

"  Surely  yes,  and  told  us  beeide  that  the  beech 
plate  bad  served  a  saint-" 

"  In  that  case  it  cannot  injure  ui,  for  it  is  a  sa- 
cred thing." 

"  As  everything  coming  fn>m  it  mast  be  too. 

"  Then  we  con  dine  upon  what  it  offers  to  i 
without  impiety." 

"  So  far  from  being  impious,  it  will  be  a  pious 

'■  Then  let  us  eat." 

"  Yes,  eat." 

Both  eagerly  soused  their  hands  in  the  dish  and 
began  to  devour  the  viands  without  one  tiiought 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  Their  gluttony  hod  irre- 
vocably destroyed  them.  The  devil,  who  had  re- 
muned  at  the  door,  peeping  through  the  key 
hole,  rubbed  his  olaws  together,  replete  with  sat- 
isfaction, and  took  his  way  to  the  dwelliag  inhab- 
ited by  the  Hohicke.  A  widow  and  her  daughter 
lived  there  with  a  cousin,  a  young  luan  who  had 
risen  from  a  servant  on  the  &rm  to  be  the  mana- 
ger, and  now  was  about   to  became  the  husband 


in  the  barn-yard,  speaking  to  the  eounin  abont  a 
horse  he  wished  to  purchase.  Only  the  widow 
and  daughter  received  the  rector.  After  speak- 
ing about  the  crops,  the  diseaee  among  the  sheep, 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  villagers,  the  mother 
was  obliged  to  leave  to  milk  the  cows,  and  the 
rector  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  young  girl's  marriage. 

"  You  are  about  to  enter  into  a  state  of  severe 
Iriol,  one  which  requires  great  grace,  my  daugh- 
ter," said  he  in  the  tone  of  a  preacher.  "  The 
wives  of  gentlemen  have  only  to  clothe  them- 
selves magnificently,  go  to  church  in  their  coach- 
es, and  feast  with  their  equals  ;  but  the  wife  of  a 
laborer  bids  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  pleasure  and 
repose.  She  must  retire  to  bed  late,  and  awake 
from  hour  t«  hour  to  nurse  the  sick  or  feed  her 
children,  she  must  be  the  first  up,  and  do  herself 
more  work  than  all  the  servants  about  the  farm." 

"  That  is  true.  Monsieur  le  rocteur  1"  murmur- 
ed Oenofa  with  a  pensive  look, 

"  And  more,"  replied  the  false  priest,  "a  far- 
mer's wealth  is  not  like  the  nobleman's,  sheltered 
from  all  misfortune.  Let  an  iU  wind  blow  over 
the  cattle  or  the  crops  there  is  a  mined  family! 
Then  the  wife  must  suffer  more  than  all ;  for 
whilst  the  husband  is  away  she  alone  must  hear 
bear  the  cries  of  children  and  the  angry  words 
of  creditors." 

"  Alas  I  that  is  the  truth  agun,  Monsieur  le 
recteur,"  said  the  heiress  with  a  frightened  air. 

"  And  we  must  often  remember,"  continued 
Old  Wiiliam,  "  that  jthose  who  perform  manual 
labor,  are  often  angry ;  far  from  being  attentive 
to  their  wives  as  noblemen  are — they  treat  them 
aometiiuee  as  they  do  their  beasts." 

"  Cid  I  and  Nedel  whips  his  team  so  often !" 
cried  the  affianced  trembling  with  fright- 

"So  you  see  my  beloved  child,  that  God  has  fa- 
vored yon  with  a  great  trial,"  continued  the  de- 
vil with  a  hypocritical  air.  "  bless  the  cross  which 
he  has  sent  you,  and  rejoice  that  you  are  not  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  noble,  who  knows  life  only  by  its 
vanities  and  pleasures !" 

"Yes,  yes,  monsieur  le  recteur,"  said  Genofa 
sighing, "  but  Seigneur,  I  have  never  once  thought 
of  all  this." 

She  took  the  corner  of  her  apron  to  wipe  the 
tears  which  were  rolling  over  her  white  and  rosy 
cheeks. 

The  young  rector  appeared  much  moved. 
"  Hoar  me — my  poor  innocent,"  said  he, '"  I  have 
come  to  your  aid  and  will  assure  you  of  the  affec- 
tion of  him,  you  are  about  to  marry.  Take  thia 
iron  ring,  black  as  your  raven  hair !     It  belonged 
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to  a  gi'eat  bishop,  and  possesses  such  a  wonderful 
virtue,  that  the  man  who  puts  it  on  his  finger  will 
be  wholly  and  solely  devoted  to  your  will."  The 
girl  received  the  ring  with  loud  exclamations  o£ 
joy.  She  thanked  the  rector  over  and  over,  and 
then  led  him  into  the  back  yard.  She  then  re- 
turned to  find  Nedel :  but  he  had  gone  of  with 
his  wagon,  and  she  found  only  M.  de  Ourbriand, 
trying  the  horse,  he  was  about  to  purchase.  He 
was  a  tall,  large,  young  man,  with  a  face  the 
color  of  the  setting  sun.  All  the  young  girls 
cited  him  as  the  most  beautiful  gentleman  in  the 
whole  country.  Genofa  began  to  think  of  Old 
William's  words  and  the  ring  he  had  given  her. 
She  compared  in  her  mind  the  life  of  a  noble- 
man's wife,  with  that  of  a  farmer's ;  and  then 
looked  at  her  talisman  which  the  rector  said 
could  make  even  a  duke  or  prince,  love  her. 
"  He  is  only  a  marquis,*'  thought  she,  "  If  I  try 
upon  him  no  one  will  know  it."  Repeating  these 
things  to  herself — she  crossed  the  enclosure,  and 
M.  de  Gurbriand  seeing  her  cried  out. 

'*  Well  my  pretty  girl,  this  day  you  are  to  take 
a  master,  eh !" 

**  I  have  one  already,"  said  she,  modestly  cast- 
ing her  eyes  down.  She  meant  the  young  lord  to 
whom  the  farm  belonged,  and  he  understood  her, 
for  he  said,  taking  one  of  her  hands.  "  By  my 
salvation,  Genofa — if  I  am  your  first  master,  to 
me  belongs  the  first  kiss." 

He  kissed  her — but  the  young  girl  tried  to 
withdraw  her  hand  and  make  her  escape.  Then 
he  remarked  the  iron  ring  on  her  finger,  and 
asked  where  she  obtained  it.  Genofa  replied, 
"  she  had  just  found  it  whilst  she  was  cutting 
hay  in  the  meadow." 

'*  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  young  lord,  "  it 
belongs  to  me—as  lord  of  the  estate." 

He  smilingly  took  it  from  the  young  girl's  fin- 
ger ;  but  scarcely  had  he  passed  it  over  his,  when 
a  sudden  and  violent  passion  filled  his  whole 
heart.  He  looked  at  Genofa  with  flashing  eyes 
and  said  to  her  in  low  tones.  '*  This  must  be  the 
ring  of  alliance  between  us,  Genofa.  Mount  my 
horse  with  me — and  I  will  take  you  to  Yannes — 
where  I  have  a  mansion,  furnished  with  every 
thing  that  heart  can  wish.  You  shall  have  ser- 
vants— wear  silken  robes  and  have  a  chaplain,  to 
say  mass,  for  you  alone." 

Genofa  was  so  astounded,  tliat  she  remained 
speechless.  Then  the  young  nobleman  took  her 
in  his  arms,  seated  her  before  him  on  the  saddle, 
and  the  horse  dashed  away,  striking  the  fire  from 
the  pebbles  every  step  he  took. 

The  devil  who  was  concealed  behind  the  pigeon 
house,  capered  about  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  and 
replete  with  satisfaction,  took  his  way  to  the  do- 
main of  the  Renons.  They  were  three  brothers, 
who  lived  xzeW  upon  the  inheritance  they  received 


from  their  father.  Each  one  had  his  part  and 
cultivated  il  according  to  his  fancy,  bat  nothing 
separated  the  three,  honesty  and  affection 
held  the  place  of  ditches.  At  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, the  brothers  only  left  between  their  fields 
an  empty  fiirrow,  and  this  was  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration. 

The  rector  found  them  assembled  before  the 
door,  occupied  in  cutting  pegs.  When  they  aaw 
the  priest  they  arose  to  go  in  the  house;  but 
Old  Wllli4im  thanked  them  for  their  attention. 

"  No  my  good  boys,"  said  he,  I  have  come  to 
wish  you  a  successful  day  to-morrow,  remain 
where  you  are." 

'*  I  hope  you  will  excuse  us,  sir,"  replied  the 
eldest,  "  we  are  fixing  our  ploughshares,  which 
are  nearly  worn  out." 

"  And  yet  they  were  made  by  the  best  black- 
smith of  Augan,"  said  the  second,  "  but  oar  land 
is  as  tough  as  rye  bread,  and  the  sweat  poors 
fron  us  in  trying  to  make  a  furrow  through  it" 

"  Besides,"  added  the  third  brother,  "  twice  a 
day  we  have  to  change  our  team  and  this  delays 
and  almost  ruins  us." 

"  I  know  what  good  grounds  you  have  to  com- 
plain, my  dear  sons,"  said  the  homed  friend," 
and  have  come  to  your  rescue.  This  peg  which 
you  see  was  made  by  saint  Joseph.  When  it 
fastens  on  the  ploughshare,  the  one  who  holds  it 
alone,  can  make  more  furrows  than  three  like  it, 
drawn  by  double  teams."  Unfortunately,  it  can 
have  but  one  owner,  and  it  mast  belong  to  one  of 
you." 

"  Let  us  draw  straws  for  it!"  instantly  cried  all 
the  brothers.  The  rector  consented,  and  when 
they  had  drawn  it  was  found  that  Kado,  the 
youngest  brother,  was  the  fortunate  possessor. 
Old  William  gave  him  the  peg  and  withdrew, 
after  earnestly  recommending  the  two  eldest  not 
to  be  envious  of  their  brother.  He  ran  to  get 
the  oldest  plough,  carried  it  to  a  field  which  had 
remained  three  years  uncultivated,  and  fastened 
the  ploughshare  in  with  the  peg.  It  was  enough, 
the  instrument  began  to  move — and  Hew  over  the 
ground  as  a  bird  flies  to  her  nest,  leaving  a  fur- 
row more  than  two  feet  deep !  The  two  brothen 
who  ran  to  see  it,  remained  motionless  from  8a]^ 
prise,  but  instantly,  the  love  which  they  had  hr 
their  young  brother,  was  changed  to  envy,  whilst 
Kado's  was  swallowed  up  by  pride. 

"  That  boy  was  very  lucky  to  draw  that  peg," 
murmured  they  in  a  low  voice,  "  for  either  of  as 
had  as  much  right  to  it,  and  it  was  only  by 
chance  tiiat  he  got  it." 

Kado  heard  them  and  tumdd  round  with  a  su- 
percilious air.  '*Be  not  so  impious,"  said  he, 
'*  in  calling  the  will  of  God  chance.  If  I  w 
marked  out  for  this  precious  gift,  it  is  only  be- 
cause I  was  the  mo'«t  worthy  of  it." 
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the  fiirtune  of  a  lord,  ftiid  when  I  become  rich,  I 
Fim  make  beggars  of  you  if  I  obouse."  This 
threat  set  the  brothers'  blood  on  fire. 

'■  Beware  jou  bod  of  a  viper."  they  roared,  "  if 
yon  threaten  ns,  we  can  t*ke  down  your  pride." 
"  Then  try  it  now,  if  you  are  men '."  cried  Kado, 
rairing  a  pitchfork  which  was  by  him.  Hin 
btollierB,  mad  with  fury,  rushed  upon  him  with 
their  knives,  apd  the  Srst  blow  laid  him  dead  ar 
their  feet. 

A  buret  of  laughter  like  a  thunderbolt  reaoao- 
ded  immediately  behind  a  hedge,  it  was  Old  Wil- 
iiaai,  who  had  scon  all,  and  returned  to  the  par- 
•onage  as  happy  as  a  oitineu  of  Pontroy,  when  ho 
has  cheated  a  poor  peasant  of  his  wheat. 

When  he  arrivod  there,  he  ordered  his  servant 
(o  prepare  him  the  breast  of  a  pig  cooked  in 
own  juice,  and  to  bring  from  the  inn  as  much  cider 
M  would  make  twelve  drunkards  of  Gu^mfen^ 
iatniicated.  At  that  moment 
tell  him  that  the  Biannswere  found  dead  in  tbeir 
nbin,  from  having  eaten  and  drank  too  much. 
He  snapped  his  claws,  and  told  them  to  add  a 
cup  of  good  wine  to_his  fare.  As  he  was  about 
10  seat  himself  at  the  table,  he  was  advertised 
that  M.  de  Gurbriand  who  had  carried  off  Genofa, 
had  fallen  with  bis  horse  down  a  stone  quarry 
uid  all  three  crushed  to  death. 

He  danced  a  pas  de  seul,  and  ordered  a  fine 
tialad  to  be  added,  and  lastly,  whilst  he  was  eat- 
ing, they  ran  to  toll  him  that  the  two  Ranons 
had  killed  their  youngest  brother,  and  hung 
themselves  in  despair ! 

He  yelled  a  cry  of  joy,  and  ordered  liquor  with 
four  kind  of  fruits. 

He  had  emptied  his  last  glass,  when  the  angel 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Old  WUiiam,  your  hour  ia  come,"  said  he, 
"return  to  the  flames  of  hell." 

"Willingly,"  replied  the  Ttitiing  serpent,  far  I 
sbfUl  have  good  company,  and  take  with  me  every 
rigbleouB  soul  in  the  parish.  You  forbade  me  to : ""  P"""'?  """■ ' 
torment  men,  but  you  did  not  forbid  me  to  en- '  ""^"^""^^  ''X 
rich  them.  I  did  it.  Let  it  bo  a  lesson  to  yuu,  !-,*„  h«  calmed  ' 
follower  of   the   Nazarene.     Another   time   you 'had   engendored 
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noble  deeds.  After  he  had  dedicated  his 
arm,  his  valor,  his  entire  being  to  the  most 
worthy  object  which  the  universe  contained, 
he  desired  to  pass  his  life  in  the  perform- 
ance of  virtuous  actions.  The  lover  loved 
in  turn  by  Zulema,  ought  to  be  superior  to 
all  other  mortals — he  ought  to  be  a  hero,  ia 
order  to  be  deserving  of  his  lot. 

Occupied  with  these  noble  thoughts,  Gon- 
salvo  in  company  with  the  faithful  Pedro, 
took  the  road  to  Granada  across  the  moan- 
tains  of  the  Alpuxarras.  The  prudent  Pe- 
dro induced  him  to  seek  out-of-the-way 
paths,  which  might  protect  him  against  ene- 


GONSALVO  OF  CORDOVA;  OR  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 

[Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Juan  Lopes  de 
Penalve.    By  A.  Roane.] 

BOOK   SEVENTH. 

Who  has  not  observed  the  virtues  pro- 
duced by  love  in  tender  souls  ?  Who  has 
not  felt  his  heart  ennobled  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  love  ?  The  callous  man  in  the  tran- 
quility of  a  perpetual  indifference  may  live 
without  reproach,  free  from  vice  and  crime ; 

but  if  he  finds  the  dear  object  who  is  des-  mies,  whom  the  impetuous  Gonsalvo  des- 
tined to  be  the  mistress  of  his  lifCi  if  at  last.pised.     In  that  romantic  region  the  specta- 


the  pure  fiame  is  kindled  which  consumes 
but  gives  him  existence ;  from  that  day  he 
ceases  to  be  what  he  was  ;  the  sphere  of  his 
duties  is  enlarged,  his  nature  is  elevated, 
the  perfection  to  which  he  aspired  does  not 
suffice  his  wishes ;  if  before  he  was  content 
with  imitating,  he  now  desires  to  exceed  all 
that  he  admires ;  his  efforts  are  pleasures — 
his  troubles  motives  of  hope;  the  sacred 
laws  of  nature,  the  love  of  country,  the 
compassionate  duties  of  humanity  occupy 
him  incessantly ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  re- 
mains faithful  to  its  inspiration,  so  he  may 
hope  to  gratify  the  idol  for  whom  he  exists. 
If  affectionate  and  submissive  he  sacrifices 
himself  for  others;  if  spirited  he  courts 
death  to  save  a  brother ;  if  he  be  reduced 
to  poverty  by  assisting  the  indigent,  his 
loved  one  will  know  it  and  this  thought  will 
render  it  easy  to  perform. 

An  inward  voice  repeats  to  him  continu- 
ally— **  She  looks  at  you,  she  hears  you, 
she  is  the  invisible  witness  of  your  actions 
and  of  your  most  secret  thoughts."  Then 
flee  from  his  heart  the  sentiments  which 
would  corrupt  it. 

Gonsalvo  when  he  left  the  princess,  felt 
his  ardor  for  glory  augmented,  but  now  the 
glory  of  hattles  did  not  suffice  him.  Cer- 
tain of  being  beloved,  his  heart  became 
more  amiable,  and  felt  the  want  of  that  tran- 
quil glory  which  can  be  enjoyed  without 
reputation  and  which  though  the  inseparable 
sister  of  good  actions  is  not  always  ;the  com- 
panion of  noisy  exploits.  Separated  from 
Zulema,  he  could  only  alleviate  the  pain  of 
absence  by  employing  it  in  generous  and 


cle  of  a  destitute  man^-of  an  unfortunate 
person  who  needed  his  protection,  detained 
the  footsteps  of  the  hero.  He  scattered 
among  the  poor  the  gold  with  which  the 
princess  had  loaded  the  captive,  fought  and 
triumphed  to  avenge  the  weak.  He  delayed 
his  journey  to  confer  benefits,  and  excused 
himself  to  the  old  man  who  censured  him 
with  tenderness  and  wept  with  admiration. 

While  they  were  among  the  mountains  of 
Alhama,  the  spouse  of  Isabel  had  made  all 
the  preparations  to  comply  with  the  intents 
of  the  queen.  The  pines  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains,  the  erect  elms,  the  proud 
oaks,  the  ancient  ash,  all  fell  beneath  the 
axe  of  the  Castilians.  Rocks,  timber,  lime 
and  sand  were  transported  to  the  site  of  the 
new  city.  At  the  same  time,  provisions, 
arms  and  troops  were  received  from  Valen- 
cia and  Andaluzia.  Abundance  reigned  in 
the  camp ;  gold  was  distributed  prodigally  to 
the  soldiers  by  order  of  Isabel.  One  half 
of  the  army  in  order  of  battle  protected  the 
other,  while  engaged  in  labor.  The  queen 
directed  the  works — encouraged  her  war- 
riors, announced  to  all  a  certain  victory  and 
told  each  one  what  she  expected  from  his 
valor.  The  brave  captains  animated  their 
soldiers  with  their  own  zeal.  Lara  left  not 
his  post  for  a  moment.  During  the  day  he 
marshalled  the  battalions  of  Castile  and  was 
surprised  that  the  Granadians  remained  in 
their  tents  ;  he  was  ignorant  that  the  wounds 
of  Almanzor  prevented  him  from  fighting 
and  the  Moors  feared  a  defeat  under  aoj 
other  general.  At  night  accompanied  by 
other  warriors,  he  patrolled  the  camp  and 


watched  over  the  safety  of  the  army  and 
having  Gonsalvo  ever  in  his  memory,  he 
sometimes  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
sea.  In  one  of  those  nights,  Lara  with 
thoughts  fixed  upon  his  absent  friend  went 
forth  accompanied  by  a  hundred  troopers, 
left  the  entrenchments  and  loosing  the  reins 
of  hid  horse,  wandered  on  in  silence.  The 
moon  shone  brightly  with  silvered  light  and 
the  echoes  prolonged  the  melancholy  moan, 
with  which  the  bird  of  night  disturbed  the 
air.  Tranquillity  reigned  in  the  solitary 
camp;  and  through  the  obscure  darkness  sud- 
denly shone  the  subdued  light  of  some  wan- 
dering jack-o'-lantern.  The  hero  surprised, 
stopped  and  listened  to  the  accents  of  a 
melodious  voice  singing  the  following  words : 

**I  fly  to  the  sou'  I  adore 

My  heart  will  its  food  passion  own ; 

Yet  stiU,  should  it  ewer  deplore 

The  loTe  of  my  Zora  overthrown, 

I  will  like  the  timid  gazelle 

From  the  footsteps  of  mortals  soon  fly 

And  in  the  lone  desert  IMl  dwell — 

In  its  undisturhed  shade  I  will  die." 

Lara  g^ve  attention,  carefully  looked 
around  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  dis- 
covered a  young  knight,  whose  head  was 
girded  with  a  black  turban.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  short  tunic,  over  which  a  silver  chain 
was  thrown  suspending  a  scimetar.  His  na- 
ked arms  and  legs  were  adorned  with  brace- 
lets of  g^ld ;  in  his  left  hand  he  bore  a 
shield  while  his  right  hand  grasped  three 
javelins.  He  was  mounted  upon  a  horse 
white  as  snow,  without  saddle,  bridle  or 
housings  ;  though  swift  as  the  wind,  he 
obeyed  his  master  and  at  his  command 
slackened  or  hastened  his  pace.  Lara  re- 
cognized him  as  one  of  the  Bereberes  who 
had  come  from  the  deserts  of  Africa  to  the 
assistance  of  Boabdil.  Lara  ordered  twelve 
of  his  company  to  seize  this  enemy  while 
the  others  formed  a  circle  around  him,  to 
cut  off  his  retreat. 

The  Numidian  stopped,  boldly  awaited 
the  Spaniards  and  as  they  approached,  threw 
bis  three  javelins  in  rapid  succession,  each 
one  of  which  killed  a  Spanish  knight.  The 
African  then  quickly  fled  so  as  to  separate 
those  who  pursued  him,  but  finding  no 
place  of  exit,  returned  to  the  field  of  com- 
bat, threw  himself  on  the  ground,  drew  a 


javelin  which  had  ] 
Spaniard  and  throw 
another  victim.     Lai 
back  his  companions 
cipitate  themselves  i 
them  to  leave  their  i 
African  :     '^  You  ha 
stranger,"  said  he — 
make  no    useless    i 
scarcely  restrain  m] 
least  the  pleasure  of 
am  too  unhappy  to  d 
Numidian   proudly, 
made  captive  I  prefe 
He  spoke   and   bare 
threw  his  lance  asid 
advanced  towards  b 
contest  but  neither  v 
The  Moor  though  w 
posed  his  shield  to  tl 
Castilian.     His  hors< 
ments    of   Lara,  jui 
turned,  foresaw  the  I 
his  master  and  saved 
death.    But  the  strei 
ors  was  unequal,  the 
cut  through  the  shiek 
ed  him  in  the  breast 
his  horse  bathed  in  I 
steed  neighed  as  if  in 
tect  his  master,  run 
him  with  his  body,  i 
air,  menaced  the  cone 
Castilian  coming  up, 
and  disappeared.     Lai 
soner.  extended  his 
examined  his  wound  ^ 
be  but  slight,  ordered 
him  and  rendering  all 
successful  valor,  cond 
trenchments.    The  M 
ered  head  and  silent  li 
ly ;  tears  flowed  fron 
appeared  to  be  strong 
observed  it  knew  at  on 
grief  oppressed  him,  b 
ment  his  pain  with  ind 
could  not  resist  the  te 
the  sight  of  the  unforl 
in  his  soul.     **  Valiant 
**  fortune  and  darkness 
favored  me ;  my  victoi 
deeds  you  have  perf 
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fate  of  arms,  which  I  wished  not  to  try — 
and  support  with  contitancy  a   misfortune 
common   to  all   warriors.      Your  tears  re- 
proach roe   for  the  success  which  fortune 
alone  has  given  me,  I  hope  and  believe  that 
I  am  not  the  sole  cause  of  your  tears.  Fate 
has  perhaps  separated  some  friend  from  your 
bosom.      Ah  !  no  one  better  than  I  can  sym- 
pathise with  you ;  no  one  more  than  I,  ought 
to  soothe  your  sorrows.     If  they  can  be  con- 
fided, I  desire  to  know  them.     You  are  not 
in   the  power  of  a  barbarian  ;   to-morrow 
morning  at  break  of  day,  Lara  will  liberate 
you  if  Ferdinand  permit  it.''     The  Numid- 
ian  on  hearing  the  name  of  Lara,  raised  his 
head.     '<  What!"  said  he,  with  surprise  and 
joy,  '*  am  I  the  prisoner  of  Lara  !  that  great 
hero  whom  the  Moors  not  less  esteem  than 
fear  !     Is  it  he  who  now  makes  me  the  most 
unhappy  of  men  ?    Ah  !  bitter  to  you  would 
be  this  triumph,  if  you  knew  what  your  vic- 
tory has   cost  me!''      The   virtuous  Lara 
pressed  him  to  confide  his  troubles.     The 
tender  interest  which   he   manifested,  the 
kindness  of  his  conversation,  the  reciprocal 
esteem  felt  by  virtuous  souls,  determined 
the  young  African,  hoping  that  his  recital 
would  accelerate  the  moment  of  his  libera- 
tion ;  or  at  least  that  his  confidence  would 
gratify  his  generous  vtctor.     Both  advanceil 
to  the  front  of  the  squadron,  and  the  Numi- 
dian  thus  commenced : 

*'  Happy  is  the  man  of  humble  lot,  who 
without  grandeur  or  fortune  or  high  birth, 
recognizeH  no  duties  but  those  of  nature, 
knows  no  pleasure  but  that  of  loving,  no 
glory  but  that  of  being  beloved.  Insensible 
to  the  vain  pomp  which  we  make  our  first 
necessity,  he  leaves  not  his  country  to  seek 
in  foreign  climes,  the  perils  or  the  torments 
which  were  not  intended  for  him ;  he 
lives  not  apart  from  the  object  of  his  love, 
nor  adds  to  the  pangs,  inseparable  from  af- 
fection, the  most  cruel  of  all,  absence  from 
her,  for  whom  nature  has  created  him ;  he 
passes  his  days  tranquilly,  in  the  spot  where 
they  commenced,  rests  from  labor,  by  the 
side  of  his  spouse,  beneath  the  tree  where 
his  childhood  sported  and  wh>re  when  old 
he  will  sleep.    In  the  hut  in  which  he  was 


fruits  nourish  him,  the  same  verdure  rejoi- 
ces his  sight,  the  same  companion  each  day 
more  beloved,  procures  him  the  bounties  of 
nature,  the  delights  of  love  and  the  pleasures 
of  peace. 

«  Such  ought  to  be  my  lot,  and  such  it  wts 
before  the  war  with  Granada.     I  was  b(Hii 
among  a  pastoral  people,  who  without  cities 
or  fixed  habitations,  lived  in  tents  with  their 
flocks,  removed  their  encampment  from  green 
field  to  green   field,  wandering  through  the 
deserts  from  the  foot  of  Atlas  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  ancient  Egypt.    This  people  descen- 
ded from  the  first  Arabs  who  came  from  Ye- 
men led  by  Yafrik — subdued  these  vast  re- 
gions and  gave  to  them  the  name  of  their 
chief.     The  conquered  were  exiled  to  the 
cities  ;  the  conquerors  respecting  and  loving 
the  pastoral  life,  preserved  for  themselves 
the  fields  and  scattered  their  tribes,  through 
the  immense  country  of  the  Palms.    Here, 
we  have  retained  the  customs  of  our  ances- 
tors.    Each  separate  tribe  encloses  its  flocks, 
in  which  consists  its  wealth,  in  a  spot  sur- 
rounded with  tents,  spun  from  the  hair  of 
camels.     Free,  but  subject  to  a  Sheik,  the 
encampment  forms  a  republic,  ia  which  the 
camp  is  fixed  or  changed,  war  or  peace  de- 
cided according  to  the  wishes  of  the  major- 
ity of  the   families.     Oiir  Sheik   dispenses 
justice  and  administers  his  code  of  laws  in 
conformity  with   the   simple    maxim — 'To 
be  happy  without  doing  wrong  to  any.' 

«  Our  worldly  goods  consist  in  camels,  so 
fleet  as  to  bear  us  two  hundred  miles  in  a 
single  day  when  pursued  by  our  enemies; 
in  horses  valuable  for  their  docility,  their  in- 
telligence, love  for  their  masters,  to  whom 
they  are  faithful  companions;  in  sheep 
whose  fine  wool  is  our  only  clothing,  and 
whose  delicious  milk  our  only  drink.  Con- 
tent  with  these  gifts  of  Heaven,  we  despise 
the  gold  and  silver  which  our  mountains 
would  yield  us,  if  our  hands,  as  avaricious 
as  those  of  Europeans,  should  abase  them- 
selves to  dig  our  mines.  The  green  mea- 
dows, plains  of  barley  and  rice  appear  to  us 
preferable  to  these  dangerous  metals,  the 
origin  of  earthly  misfortunes  and  which  you 
yourselves  as  I  have  heard,  cause  to  be  dug 


born,  will  his  children  also  be  born.     Noth-  from  the  earth,  by  the  toil  of  your  criminals 


ing  changes,  nothing  can  change  for  him  ; 
the  same  sun  shines  upon  him,  the  same 


doubtless  to  impress  upon  the  mind,  that 
they   are    productive    of   crimes.      Peace. 
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friendship,  and  concord  reign  in  the  bosora 
of  each  family.     Faithful  to  the  religion  of 
our  fathers,  we  adore  one  only  God  and  hon- 
or his  prophet.     Without  fatiguing  our  weak 
intellect,  in  commenting  on  his  sacred  book, 
without  manifesting  the  sinful  pride  of  inter- 
preting his  sacred  maxims,  we  are  certain  of 
pleasing  him  by  exercising  the  endearing 
virtues  engraved  upon  our  souls  by  nature 
as  well  as  those  prescribed  by  the  Koran. 
We  believe  that  a  good  action  avails  more 
than  many  prayers ;  that  justice  and  charity 
are  more  sacred  than  the  Rhamadan  ;  and 
being  compelled  in  our  sandy  deserts  to  fail 
in  certain  ablutions,  we  endeavor  to  supply 
their  place  by  the  exercise  of  charity,  be- 
nevolence, and  above  all,  hospitality.  Faith- 
ful for  forty  centuries,  to  this  debt  easy  to  our 
hearts,  we  reverence  it  as  the  first,  we  love 
it  as  the  most  pleasant.     The  stranger  who 
crosses   the  threshold  of    our  tents,  even 
though  he  be  an  enemy,  is  for  us  a  sacred 
object;  his  life,  his  goods,  his  repose  appear 
to  us  a  precious  deposit  confided  to  our  care 
by  the  Eternal  Being.     Each  day  we  be- 
seech him  to  grant  us  this  favor,  and  the 
Chiefs  of  our  families  make  it  an  object  of 
rivalry.     They  never  eat  in  their  tents  ;  the 
table  is  spread  at  the  entrance ;  seats  are 
prepared,  and  the  master  takes  his  place 
after  having  thrice  uttered  in  a  loud  voice 
the  following  words :     '  In  the  name  of  God, 
father  of  mortals,  if  there  is  near  us  any 
traveller,  any  poor  unhappy  man,  may  he 
come  and  eat  my  bread  and  relate  to  me  his 
sorrows.' 

■'  Among  the  simple  people  who  have  pre- 
served their  customs  unchanged  since  the 
birth  of  the  son  of  Hagar,  in  the  desert  of 
Zab,  I  came  into  the  world  to  love  Zora — 
the  most  amiable,  the  most  beautiful  damsel 
of  my  tribe.  Zora,  entrusted  to  my  father 
from  her  infancy,  reared  with  nie,  never 
separated  from  me,  loved  me  from  the  time 
I  loved  her,  and  I  cannot  recall  the  period 
when  our  tender  love  began.  My  father. 
Sheik  of  my  tribe,  observed  the  birth  of  and 
cherished  this  innocent  affection.  He  press- 
ed us  in  his  arms,  he  called  us  his  children 
and  loved  us  both  equally.  Before  knowing 
that  I  was  to  be  her  spoutte,  Zora  gave  me 
this  name  and  I  also  called  her  my  wife. 
My  father  joined  our  hands  and  said  to  me : 


'  Ishroael,  my  son,  love,  lo 
diaiighter  of  my  friend.     I 
grow  together  as  the  two  ]  i 
tent.    You  will  console  mi 
tain  my  tremulous  steps  in 
which  is  dragging  me  to  i 
will  soon  be  united  in  m: 
you  some  day  repeat  to  yo  i 
I  now  repeat  to  you  with  sti 
''  Before  I  had  completed 
father  had  taught  me  to  i 
and  manage  the  horse  witi 
that  she  might  not  be  coi 
me,  had  learned  the  same 
ing  she  would  love  them  bi 
me.     Clothed  in  a  short  tu 
a  buckle   of  gold,  with    b; 
quiver  on  her  shoulder,  she 
everywhere.     We  sometin 
to  pursue  the  rapid  ostric 
jackall,  or  the  mountain  cat 
them  with  her  own  arrows 
her   victories.      Sometime! 
swift  hordes,   armed  with 
head  of  a  squadron  of  wai 
age,  we  went  forth  to  seek 
his  cave,  drove  him  into 
aroused  his  courage  by  the 
and  clarions.     The  furioui 
disturbed  by  the  warlike  sci 
the  horses,  attacked,  over  I 
but  I  watched  over  the  sal 
always  between  her  and 
have  been  torn  to  pieces,  l 
be  wounded ;  1  would  hai 
thousand  times,  before  hers 
in  danger.     The  monster  w 
side  expired  bathed  in  hi 
javelin  of  Zora  pierced  hisi 
''Sweet  and  sad  memori< 
times!     What  pleasure  1  fii 
customs  of  my  beloved  coui 
ory  of  lost  pleasure  is  the  1 
the  unfortunate.    Every  i 
of  day,  Zora,  my  brothers 
before  the  tent  of  the  belo' 
lives,   to  await  in   silenc< 
awoke.     And  as  none  of  i 
selves  to  sleep  without  hi 
we  desired  it  on  returning 
knees  around  the  old  man, 
his  prayer  and  invocation  ( 
Heaven,  we  tenderly  enf< 
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arms.  Sometimes  he  deigned  to  accom- 
pany us,  to  conduct  to  fresh  pastures  the 
camels,  the  bleating  sheep,  the  bounding 
horses,  and  the  tender  lambs  following  their 
mothers.  While  the  flutes  of  the  Shepherds 
and  the  songs  of  happy  lovers  resounded 
through  the  camp,  our  women  labored  in 
their  tents  upon  the  works  confided  to  their 
sex,  spun  the  wool  of  our  flocks,  prepared 
our  food,  kept  our  habitations  in  order,  edu- 
cated and  instructed  our  children  to  respect, 
to  bless  their  father  as  the  august  image  of 
God  !  and  when  we  return  in  the  evening, 
their  caresses  are  the  more  endearing  for  the 
short  absence.  Our  love  always  constant, 
though  always  satisfied,  expressed  itself  by 
new  and  repeated  proofs.  The  young  hus- 
band, the  young  lover,  related  to  the  object 
of  his  aflections  what  he  had  done  during 
the  day  and  sung  tender  songs  in  celebration 
of  her  beauty.  We  ate  together  our  even- 
ing repast.  Smoked  rice,  kid  broiled  over 
the  coals  and  fresh  dates  sufficed  our  ro- 
bust health  and  our  moderate  desires.  After 
this  frugal  supper,  the  old  men,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  the  young,  related  the  history 
of  past  times,  the  exploits  of  the  valiant  Ka- 
led,  the  goodness  of  the  wise  Almamon,  or 
the  mishaps  of  the  two  lovers  buffeted  by 
fortune.  Tears  were  shed  to  their  memory, 
and  the  glances  exchanged  between  lovers, 
gave  proof  that  they  had  not  suffered  simi- 
lar trials.  A  prayer  announced  the  hour  of 
repose.  They  gave  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
the  happiness  of  the  day  which  had  just 
closed  and  then  enjoyed  a  tranquil  sleep  to 
be  followed  again  by  a  contented  morrow. 
My  marriage  with  Zora  completed  my  hap- 
piness. Zora  mounted  upon  a  camel,  rode 
through  the  camp  to  the  sound  of  timbrels 
and  flutes.  She  was  clothed  in  a  white  tu- 
nic, with  ears  and  arms  adorned  with  rings 
and  bracelets  of  gold  and  a  rich  veil  con- 
cealed her  entire  person.  She  was  conduc- 
ted to  my  tent ;  my  father  placed  her  in  my 
arms  ;  and  our  brothers,  our  sisters  and  our 
friends  remained  until  the  next  day,  and 
celebrated  the  love  of  the  happy  husband 
and  the  virtue  of  the  timid  damsel. 

Alas  !  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  succeed- 
ed these  sweet  songs.  My  marriage  was 
scarcely  concluded,  when  the  Ambassadors 


of  King  Boabdil  arrived  asking  us  in  the 


name  of  the  prophet  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
cause  of  God.  'Sons  of  Hagar,'  said  they, 
'your  brothers  of  Granada  implore  you; 
that  proud  Capital,  the  only  vestige  of  yoar 
conquests,  is  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians.  From  the  remotest  regions 
of  Spain,  the  enemies  of  our  faith  have  uni- 
ted under  its  walls.  When  they  have  mas- 
tered our  city,  they  will  pass  into  Africa^ 
burn  your  great  cities,  reduce  to  ashes  your 
mosques,  kill  your  priests,  outrage  your  wo- 
men and  penetrating  into  your  deserts,  carry 
fire  and  blood  into  your  peaceful  fields.  You 
will  attempt  to  repel  them,  but  their  victo- 
ries will  have  made  them  invincible.  Then 
will  you  invoke  the  Eternal  Being,  but  he 
will  punish  you,  for  having  abandoned  your 
brothers,  for  having  forgotten  so  long  that 
he  only  placed  you  upon  earth  to  spill  your 
blood  in  defence  of  his  law.' 

*' These  words  inflamed  our  youth  and  per- 
suaded the  old  men.  My  father  after  hear- 
ing their  opinions,  decided  that  the  flower  of 
our  warriors  should  go  to  the  assistance  of 
Granada.  Immediately  the  cry  of  war  was 
heard  through  the  camp !  To  arms !  Mus- 
selmans  to  arms !  To  horse !  sons  of  the 
desert !  Let  zeal  for  Grod  guide  you !  Vic- 
tory will  follow  your  lances.  At  this  cry, 
ten  thousand  wariiors  leaped  upon  their 
swifl  horses.  My  father  selected  six  thou- 
sand of  them  and  confided  to  me  the  com- 
mand •  Zora  trembling  and  distracted,  threw 
herself  at  his  feet  and  asked  leave  to  accom- 
pany me.  Dexterous  in  the  use  of  arms, 
she  was  worthy  to  accompany  us  and  to 
command  us.  My  father  hesitated,  but  the 
acclamations  of  my  companions,  the  tears 
he  saw  upon  my  face — the  prayers  of  the 
army,  decided  him  at  last.  He  gave  Zora 
permission  to  go  with  me. 

*'  I  will  not  relate  to  you  the  sad  parting 
with  my  father  nor  the  grief  which  afflicted 
him  for  this  cruel  separation.  My  tears 
still  flow  when  I  remember  that  venerable 
old  man  leaving  me  to  press  Zora  to  his 
breast,  leaving  her  again  to  embrace  me, 
charging  us  both  to  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  !)im,  worthy  of  our  country,  but  to  seek 
no  danger  superior  to  our  strength.  '  For 
Zora,'  said  he,  weeping,  'without  strength 
to  follow  you,  will  follow  you  nevertheless. 
You  will  be  the  cause  of  her  destruction. 
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Take  care  of  your  life,  dear  Ishmael, 
imagine  that  my  paternal  eyes  follow  you  in 
the  battle,  that  my  thoughts  are  with  you 
and  that  the  lance  which  threatens  your 
heart  will  at  the  same  time  pierce  my  own.' 
* 'While  he  was  uttering  these  words,  when 
my  warriors  only  waited  for  me  to  depart,  a 
crow  from  the  summit  of  a  palm-tree  filled 
the  air  with  mournful  cries.  My  father 
wished  to  defer  my  departure,  but  I  took 
but  little  note  of  these  vain  presages,  res- 
pected by  my  nation,  I  dissipated  their  fear, 
supplicated  them  to  repress  their  credulity, 
mounted  my  horse  and  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  beautiful  Zora. 

"We  arrived  in  a  short  time  at  the  city  of 
Victoria  where  the  transports  of  Boabdil 
received  my  six  thousand  warriors.  We 
disembarked  at  the  port  of  Almeria  and 
journeyed  to  the  famous  city  to  whose  suc- 
cor we  had  come.  Boabdil  lavished  atten- 
tions upon  us,  quartered  the  Bereberes  in  the 
richest  houses  and  offered  his  own  palace  as 
a  habitation  for  my  spouse.  But  in  a  short 
time,  this  mansion  in  Granada  became  odious 
to  me.     The  spectacle  of  a  ferocious  despot 


desire  to  leave  Boabdil  and  his  court,  the 
earnestness  with  which  Almanzor  praised 
the  virtues  of  the  Abencerrages,  the  fidelity 
of  her  followers  who  would  ail  die  for  Zora, 
determined  me  at  last.  I  then  conducted 
her  to  Castama  and  Osman,  the  perfidious 
Osman,  Governor  of  that  city,  showed  her 
the  greatest  respect  and  invited  me  to  come 
often  to  visit  the  object  of  my  love.  I  became 
tranquillized,  returned  with  Almanzor  and 
almost  every  night  I  left  Granada  alone,  re- 
paired to  Castama  and  passed  some  mo- 
ments with  my  beloved  spouse,  rendered  to 
her  an  account  of  my  thoughts,  heard  and 
repeated  our  vows. 

"  These  interviews  alleviated  the  pains  of 
absence  from  Zora.  But  another  torment 
yet  more  terrible  was  ad^ed  to  my  unhappi- 
ness.  On  this  very  day,  I  have  learned  that 
the  Governor  of  Castama,  that  one  of  those 
Abencerrages  whom  Almanzor  described  as 
heroes,  that  Osman,  the  infamous  Osman 
has  dared  to  love  my  wife  and  to  make 
known  his  love.  You  kno^  not,  you  cannot 
conceive  the  terrible  influence  which  the 
passion  of  jealousy  exercises  over  our  peo- 


surrounded  by  corrupt  courtiers,  the  public  pie.     This  passion  is  the  most  violent  which 


contempt  of  those  customs  so  reverenced 
and  so  sacred  in  our  nation,  repelled  and 
horrified  Zora,  whose  timid  and  chaste  soul 
accustomed  to  see  around  her  but  innocence 
and  peace  trembled  at  the  sight  of  vice  as 
the  gazelle  before  the  serpent.  She  desired 
to  return  to  Africa,  besought  me  each  day 
to  take  her  from  that  impious  court  or  at 
least  remove  her  from  the  presence  of  a 
King  whose  heart  knew  neither  curb  nor  re- 
morse. At  last  the  occasion  presented  it- 
self. Almanzor  our  general,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  my  esteem,  had  learned  that  the 
Castilians  intended  to  attack  Castama,  the 
city  in  which  a  celebrated  tribe  had  taken 
refuge.  Castama,  although  impregnable, 
needed  succors.  The  Abencerrages  by  whom 
it  was  inhabited,  for  some  cause  had  long 
been  offended  with  the  Granadians,  and 
were  unwilling  to  receive  within  their  walls 
any  other  but  foreign  troops.  Almanzor  re- 
quested me  to  send  my  spouse  at  the  head 
of  a  thousand  Bereberes.  I  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  separation  from  Zora.  I  could 
not  abandon  the  remainder  of  my  troops  ;  I 
could  not  live  apart  from  my  wife  ;  but  her 


is  known  in  our  burning  clime.  No  crime 
with  us  is  regarded  as  equal  to  that  of  a 
man's  looking  with  desire  upon  our  wives. 
No  kind  of  vengeance  is  prohibited  fur  pun- 
ishing this  horrible  affront.  Liberal  of  our 
goods,  peaceable,  affable  and  hospitable,  we 
are  more  barbarous,  more  ferocious,  more 
sanguinary,  than  the  lions  of  our  deserts, 
when  any  one  aspires  to  the  object  of  our 
love. 

"  I  had  scarcely  heard  of  the  crime  of  Os- 
man, when  I  resolved  to  proceed  to  Castama, 
in  order  to  be  at  the  side  of  Zora,  to  seek 
occasion  to  pass  this  sword  a  thousand  times 
through  the  heart  of  the  insolent  Osman.  I 
was  already  on  the  road  .  .  .  Alas !  I 
thought  that  our  last  victory — the  burning  of 
the  Spanish  camp,  would  make  the  journey 
more  secure  now  than  ever  before.  The 
idea  of  seeing  Zora  and  not  again  being 
separated,  the  hope  of  avenging  myself  on 
a  traitor,  filled  my  soul  with  joy,  when  your 
warriors  suddenly  fell  upon  me.  Perhaps, 
but  for  you,  I  would  have  escaped  from  their 
hands,  but  your  invincible  arm  triumphed 
over  my  strength  and  your  victory  has  cost 
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me  the  dearest  moments  of  my  life.  This 
is  the  cause  of  my  tears.  Zora  awaits  me 
and  I  am  a  captive.  Osman  is  near  Zora 
and  Ishmael  is  in  the  power  of  the  Span- 
iards. D«i  you  wonder  at  my  weeping." 
*<  Cheer  up/'  answered  Lara,  '  I  will  repair 
the  evil  I  have  done,  I  will  ask  of  my  King 
to  restore  to  you  the  liberty  of  which  I 
alone  am  not  the  master ;  my  own  horse 
shall  carry  you  to  Castama  and  at  daylight, 
you  will  see  Zora  and  if  in  reward  of  my 
zeal  you  should  honor  me  with  your  friend- 
ship, it  will  be  more  grateful  to  me  than  all 
the  laurels  of  glory."  ' 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  en- 
trenchments. Lara  conducted  his  prisoner 
to  his  tent,  confided  him  to  his  servants, 
who  employed  all  kinds  of  remedies  for  his 
wounds,  while  Lara  went  off  to  give  to  Fer- 
dinand an  account  of  his  nocturnal  excur- 
sion. 

The  kingof  Arragon  and  his  august  spouse 
were  at  this  time  in  council.  A  stranger — 
an  unknown  man,  protected  only  by  Isabel, 
whose  penetration  had  discovered  his  genius, 
was  unfolding  to  the  royal  pair  his  grand 
designs.  This  unknown  man  was  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  who  was  proposing  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  a  new  world.  He 
asked  but  a  single  ship.  The  entire  council 
hesitated  whether  to  grant  it  or  not,  but  Isa- 
bel did  not  hesitate.  Lara  arrived  and  took 
his  place  at  the  Council-Board.  The  great 
interests  which  were  then  under  delibera- 
tion, prevented  him  from  speaking  with  the 
king.  The  time  was  prolonged — the  night 
advanced,  and  the  impatient  Ishmael  await- 
ed anxiously  the  return  of  Lara. 

The  Berebere's  horse  fleeing  from  the  place 
of  combat,  took,  of  himself,  the  road  he  had 
so  often  gone  over  and  returned  towards 
Castama,  where  Zora  was  waiting  in  tears 
for  her  spouse.  The  hours  passed  by.  She 
counted  the  sad  moments.  Her  imagination 
pictured  the  perils  which  might  menace 
him.  The  most  mournful  thoughts  took  pos- 
session of  her  mind.  A  mortal  fear  seized 
upon  her  soul,  a  horrible  presentiment  made 
her  tremble  and  weep. 

Unable  longer  to  support  the  feelings 
which  oppressed  her,  she  resolved  to  go  in 
search  of  her  dear  Ishmael.  It  seemed  to 
her,   that  she   would  suffer  less   in   seek- 


:  ing  the  object  of  her  heart's  affections,  that 
.  her  fear  for  his  safety  would  be  diminished, 
by  exposing  herself  to  the   same  dangers 
which  he  encountered.     In  order  to  deceive 
the  guards,  Zora  took  the  dress  of  a  warrior, 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Abencerrages, 
traversed  the  city  on  horseback,  feigned  to 
be  the  bearer  of  an  order  of  Osman,  took 
the  road   towards   Granada,  inquired  con- 
cerning her  spouse  from  every  one  she  saw. 
At  this  moment  she  heard  the  galloping  of  a 
horse,  she  stopped,  repressed  her  breathing; 
the  sound  increased,  the  horse  approached, 
pawed  the  ground,  and  the  echo  repeated  the 
rude  noise.     Zora,  motionless  and  palpita- 
ting recognized  him ;  his  white  color,  and 
long  mane  made  her  tremble  with  anxiety. 
She  ran  towards  him,  she  called   Ishmael. 
At  this  name,  at  her  voice,  the  horse  raised 
his   head,  neighed   and   advanced  towards 
her.     It  was  the  steed  of  her  spouse.    His 
master  had  without  doubt  perished  by  the 
hand   of  some  barbarous  Spaniard.     Grief, 
fear  and  love  confused  her  mind,  she  threw 
herself  upon  the    bloody  horse   and  aban- 
boned   herself   to   his   guidance.     She  ac- 
cused,   implored    Heaven    and    swore    to 
avenge   Ishmael.      The   intelligent   animal 
returned  on  the  road  he  had  come,  augment- 
ed his  speed  and  bore  Zora  to  the  very  place 
where  her  husband  had  fallen.     He  there 
stopped.     Zora  looked  around  and  perceived 
the  four  Spaniards  whom  the  Berebere  had 
slain      She  no  longer  doubted  his  fate,  she 
sought  the  body  of  Ishmael,  recognized  his 
shield  and  found  the  earth  dampened  with 
blood.     She   groaned,   fell   dismayed   upon 
the  spot,  and  in  a  fit  of  desperation  rolled 
over  in  the  sand.     She  suddenly  heard  the 
groaning  of  one  of  the  Spaniards — she  arose 
and  advanced  towards  him ;  the  unhappy 
man  still  breathed.     Zora  rendered  him  as- 
sistance and  brought  him  to  himself.    As 
soon  as  he  recovered  his  speech,  she  inter- 
rogated him  concerning  the  combat,  concern- 
ing his  wounds,  about  the  shield  which  lay  on 
the  ground,  and  the  blood  with  which  it  was 
stained.     Zora  besought  him.  conjured  him 
to  conceal  nothing  but  tell  all  to  relieve  her 
from  the  horrible  torment  which    afBicted 
her.  The  soldier  thankful  for  her  assistance, 
attempted  to  make  explanations  and  pointing 
to  his  companions  told  her  that  a  single  Ber* 


here  bad  attacked  them  on  the  road,  and 
they  bad  fallen  beneath  his  blows      He  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Lara,  and  said  that 
Lara  bad  avenged  them»  that  the  shield  had 
been  cut  into  pieces  by  him,  that  the  blood 
was  that  of  the  Berebere,  shed  by  the  hands 
Lara.    Zora  made  no  answer,  looked  around 
and  meditated  putting  an  end  to  her  life  at 
that  very  moment,  on  the  very  spot  where 
Ishmael  had  perished.     But  the  desire  of 
revenge  arrested  her  arm.     She  took  the 
hand  of  the  Spanish  soldier,  pressed  it,  and 
with  a  stifled  voice  said  to  him  :     "  Friend  ! 
show  me  the  road  to  the  camp  where  this 
Lara  breathes.     Fear  not,  I  will  send  your 
companions  to  your  aid.     I  will  myself  re- 
turn to  help  you  if  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven." 
The  soldier  in  surprise,  pointed  out  the  road. 
Zora  mounted   her  horse,  put   him  to  his 
speed,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  entrench- 
ments ;  the  guards  wished  to  detain  her,  but ! 
Zora  would   not   hear   them.     "Go,"  said; 
she  to  them,  *'  go  and  communicate  to  the 
cruel  Iiara,  that  the  Governor  of  Castama  de- 
ies  bim  and  waits  him  here  :     Tell  him  to 
fear  no  treachery,  that  I  come  alone,  and  if 
be  desires. it,  I  will  fight  him  in  your  midst, 
that  if  he   delay  a  single  moment,  I  pro- 
nounce him  the  vilest  of  cowards." 

The  guards  were  annoyed  at  such  bold- 
ness, and  hesitated  whether  to  obey  ;  but 
the  respect  entertained  by  ihe  Spaniards, 
for  a  warrior  who  seeks  the  strife,  is  for 
them  a  sacred  law.  One  of  them  went  to 
give  notice  to  Lara,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  young  African  who  even  in  her  rage 
forgot  not  the  sacred  duties  of  humanity 
sent  two  soldiers  to  their  wounded  compan- 
ions. 

Lara  bad  not  returned,  and  Ishmael  await- 
ed bim  impatiently.  The  messenger  learned 
that  he  was  at  the  Council-Board  and  dared 
not  interrupt  him.     In  the  meantime  he  con-' 
versed  with  the  Numidian,  and  mentioned 
that  the  Governor  of  Castama  had  come  to 
My  Lara.     At  this  name,  Ishmael   arose 
with  eyes  sparkling  with  rage.  "Just  Grod!" 
exclaimed    he,  "  you   have   delivered    him 
into  my  hands.     The  scoundrel  has  come  in 
pursuit   of  me,   has   come   to   demand  my 
bead   of  my   generous   victor.      Christian ! 
will  yoQ  permit  that  your  valiant  general 
fatigued  with  the  combat  and  the  excursion 
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of  the  night  should  i 

against  this  traitor  ? 
if  you  will  deign  to  i 

a  captive,  whom  he  h« 
if  you  wish  to  m«rit  f 
all  your  hopes,  lend  r        • 
me    to   the  Abencerr 
with  sinister  designs  ] 
the  supreme   happinee 
for  a  hero  beloved  of 
your   army."     The  s(       i 
mael  conjured,  presse       i 
bracelets  of  gold   wh<       i 
and  legs,  promised  bei 
ven  to  return  after  th(      i 
him  with  Lara  and  tha      ! 
it  all  with  his  head.  Tl      i 
agreed  to  do  as  be  wis      I 
of  his  armor,   which  J      r 
put  on.     The  heavy  1 
pain  of  his  wound,  but  1 
burningjealousy,  the  de     i 
him    forget  it.     He  m 
Lara,  lowered  the  viso     I 
guided  by  the  soldier, 
heart  full  of  rage,  he  we 
his  spouse  irritated  byt 
indignant,  agitated  and 
bands  in  his  blood.     Scs 
each   other,   both    dece    i 
blind  with  fury,  filled  wi 
which  came,  alas !  froi 
closed  in  combat.     Neit    ! 
word.     Both  equally  fe:    i 
known  ;  both  had  equal    i 
ing  themselves.     Each 
life.     To  die   was  noth  i 
their  opponent.    They 
exercise  skill,  their  valoi  i 
They  drew  nearer  togeth  i 
ceive  deeper  wounds;  1  i 
tact,  seized,  dragged  eac 
horses,    fell   together,    a,  i 
each  other  anew  for  feai 
would  miss  the  heart. 
Ill-starred   Zora!      Whs  I 
blinds,   what   horrible   d ! 
you !     Ah  !  your  furious  I 
breath  mingles !  you  are  i 
other's  arms,  nothing  telli 
nounces  that  you  have  li 
ject  of  your  adoration,     ^i 
palpitate  one  against  the  < 
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know  it  not.     You  are  now  together !  you 
are  now  embraced,  but  it  is  for  slaughter. 
Hold !  calm   this   atrocious    fury !  suspend 
these  impious  blows  !     Speak  but  one  word, 
one  single  word  and  you  would  fall  on  your 
knees,  you  would  wa^h  with  your  tears  the 
wounds  you  have  made,  you  would  fix  your 
dying  lips  upon  the  breasts  you  have  pierced. 
Useless  desires  !  vain  laments !     Rage  sees 
nothing,   listens  to  nothing.     Burning    for 
vengeance,  furious  with  jealousy  and  grief, 
Ishmael  twice  wounded  Zora  and  attempted 
again  to  wound  her.     Zora  twice  opened 
with  her  sword  the  breast  of  Ishmael  and 
sought  to  bury  it  more  deeply.     At  last  de- 
bilitated by  loss  of  blood  in  his  first  combat 
with  Lara,  Ishmael  began  to  yield,  and  Zora 
sprung  upon  him,  redoubled  her  strength, 
approached,  wounded,  overthrew  him,  and 
buried  her  sword  to  the  hilt  in  his  body. 
"  Die,*'    said   she,   "  barbarian,   but  before 
you  expire,  learn  that  you  have  fallen  by 
the  hands  of  a  woman.     Zora  has  dealt  the 
blow,  Zora,  wife  of  Ishmael,  who  avenges 
the  husband  she  adored."     At  hearing  their 
words,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Ishmael 
raised  his  head,  collected  his  ebbing  spirits 
and  gathered  his  failing  strength.     *'  Zora," 
said  he,  ''  Zora,  is  it  you  who  rob  me  of  life, 
and  against  you  my  hand  !     .     ..."     He 
did  not  finish.     Zora  hastily  detached  his 
helmet,  looked  at  him,  and^the  first  rays  of 
day  showed  her  the  pale  face  of  Ishmael. 
Pale    as    himself,  mute,  motionless,  trans- 
fixed with  grief,  she  gazed  at  him  attentively. 
She  could  not  doubt  her  crime.     Without 
pronouncing  one  word,  without  being  able 
to  make  a  single  movement,  she  remained 
stupid  and  absorbed.     Her  hair  stood  erect 
upon   her    forehead,    her  white  lips   half- 
opened,  her  wild  eyes  became  fixed  upon 
the  eyes  of  Ishmael,  who  tremulously  seized 
the  hand  of  Zora.     "  Oh  my,  dear  friend," 
said  he,  *'  my  beloved  wife,  calm  your  des- 
pair, forgive  your  own  error,  as  Ishmael  for- 
gives it.     You  deiired  to  avenge  my  death, 
and  I  believed  that  I  was  punishing  the  per- 
fidious Osman.  Your  bloody  hands  are  pure. 
The  mortal  blow  you  have  given  me,  proves 
to  me  your  love.     I  expire,  looking  at  you, 
pressing  your  beloved  hand  upon  my  heart. 
My  death  is  not  to  be  pitied.    In  the  name 
of  our  love,  oh  my  tender  Zora,  in  the  name 


of  our  worthy  father,  who  has  no  remainiD^ 
child  but  you,  promise  me  to  live,  to  con- 
sole him  promise  me  now  .  .  .  Impla- 
cable death  approaches  .  .  it  has  already 
come  ...  I  feel  it  .  .  .  Adieu, 
Zora,  my  beloved     .  .     Adieu,  roy  only 

love  .  .  .  Ishmael  forgives  you  his 
death,  grant  him  at  least  your  life."  His 
voice  failed,  his  eyes  closed,  his  he^id  in- 
clined, and  his  cold  hand  fell  from  that  of 
Zora.  She  remained  motionless  for  some 
moments.  Suddenly  her  knees  trembled, 
her  arms  fell,  she  stooped  down,  approached 
the  face  of  Ishmael,  sought  his  lips,  pressed 
them  convulsively,  embraced  his  cold  body, 
and  exhaled  her  last  breath. 

{End  of  Book  SeientL] 


THE  RISE  OF  DESPOTISM  IN  EUROPE. 

If  one  thing  more  than  another  surprises 
the  student  of  history,  it  is  to  see  the  maD- 
ner  in  which  the  Ancient  Liberties  of  Eu- 
rope were  lost,  and  how  despotic  govern- 
ments arose  upon  the  ruins  of  primitive 
freedom. 

There  was  a  time  when  no  such  tbiog  as 
absolute  monarchy  existed.  Men  were  D(»t 
free,  in  the  sense  of  freedom  protected  by 
law,  as  at  present ;  they  were  free  rather  in 
the  sense  of  untamed  liberty,  such  as  the 
Indian  and  the  Arab  enjoys. 

Certainly,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  the 
wild  tribes  of  freemen  who  overthrew  the 
Roman  Empire  and  originated  the  present 
nations  of  Europe,  did  not  found  absolute 
monarchies.  They  oppressed  the  conquered 
races,  reducing  them  to  slavery  ;  yet  every 
one  of  the  conquerors  was  himself  a  free- 
man, every  warrior  was,  in  personal  rights, 
the  equal  of  the  chief  whom  he  followed  to 
battle. 

If  we  cast  our  eye  over  Europe  at  that 
time,  we  find  a  republican  spirit  to  prevail : 
for  not  only  were  all  the  conquerors  equal 
but  each  one  had  a  voice  in  the  election  ot 
the  chief,  and  a  decisive  vote  in  all  affair>  oi 
government.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  when 
we  consider  that  these  conquests  were  made 
by  armies  held  together  by  no  power.  ^^^^ 


the  consent  of  those  who  composed  them,  i  brought  with  them  ii 
"The  cohesive  force  of  public  plunder,"  was  rendered  every  nobh 


indeed  the  sole  motive  which  prompted  the 
enterprises  of  that  time;  and  the  division  of 
the  conquered  territories  with  their  inhabi- 
tants, was  the  reward  of  the  victors.  Every 
freeman,  on  his  own  land,  was  lord  and  sov- 
ereign over  his  slaves ;  and  with  his  power 
no  one  could  interfere. 

This  is  the  wildest  kind  of  liberty ;  it  is 
Hcen^e  rather  than  freedom.  We  do  not 
recommend  it ;  yet  it  proves  our  assertion, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  government  existed  in  Europe. 

How  then  di.l  absolute  government  grow 
up  in  Europe  ? 

We  propose  to  answer  this  question,  and 
to  show  in  what  manner  it  happened  that  the 
kings  and  privileged  orders  grew  so  strong 
as  to  absorb  all  power  into  themselves,  and 
to  change  perfect  freedom  into  absolute  des- 
potism. We  are  not  content,  however,  to 
look  back  to  the  foundation  or  commence- 
ment of  the  various  governments  of  Europe, 
to  show  that  the  people  who  formed  them 
were  at  that  time  free.  Every  tribe  of  sav- 
ages consists  of  free  warriors.  Our  purpose 
is  to  show  that  a  large  share  of  liberty  was, 
for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  by  the  independent 
tribes  who  overran  Southern  and  Western 
Europe ;  that  this  freedom  existed  during 
the  dark  ages,  and  that  it  has  been  lost  in 
comparatively  modern  times.  Lost,  too,  af> 
ter  civilization  had  made  much  progress  in 
Europe,  when  the  dawn  of  modern  science 
had  begun  to  shine  brightly,  and  when  the 
printing-press  was  carrying  knowledge  to  the 
hitherto  obscure  corners  of  every  land. 

Take  a  few  well  known  facts,  to  prove  how 
much  freedom  there  was  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  Feudal  System,  extended  as  it  was  all 
over  Europe,  rendered  every  man,  (origin- 
ally free  born  and  descended  from  ancestors 
who  were  not  slaves,)  at  liberty  to  do  what 
be  pleased  with  himself.  Any  knight  could 
confer  the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  any 
one  esteemed  worthy,  and  the  king  could  do 
no  more.  Every  noble  had  a  Liege  Lord, 
but  he  could  change  him  at  his  own  choice, 
or  resist  him  if  he  exercised  arbitrary  author- 
ity. 

The  Feudal  System  preserved  that  wild 
and  perfect  freedom,  which  tht*  warrior  tribes 


ery  gentleman,  in  a 
could  bear  arms,  a  i 
sense  of  that  word.        i 
we  are  now ;  he  coi 
war. 

Magna  Gharta,  so  i 
creator  of  English  lit 
right  or  privilege  to  t!     ; 
barons  already  posses 
the   possession  of   tl    i 
which  their  sea-roving    i 
with   them  from  Sea    J 
granted  nothing ;  he  s    i 
ger  to  interfere  with 
his  people. 

The  Bishops — as  ba    i 
were  present  on  this  c    : 
rights  with  the  rest ;  i 
anathematized  the  wh    i 
work,  commanding  tl 
tool  and  minion,  King    I 
nor  bishop  would  abat 
privileges. 

This  transaction  has 
stood ;  partial  historiai  i 
as  a  creation  of  sometl  i 
recording  and  confirrai  , 
standing.  It  was  mei  i 
the  title  deed  to  an  e  I 
proprietor  had  been  in 

The  Crusades  thems 
plete  was  this  spirit  <  [ 
Europe. 

Men  of  every  degre<  , 
marched  towards  the  1  [ 
the  first  crusade,  we  re  i 
fact  that  there  was  no 
armed  men  assembled, 
under  Grodfrey  of  Bouill  i 
quered  Palestine.     Nor 
been  taken,  and  when  i 
sary  to  elect  a  king,  did 
one  turn  to  the  Royal 
they  elected  a  king  fron  t 
without  any  regard  to   : 
blood. 

There  was  no  absoluti 
rope. 

The  Hanseatic  Leagui 
scattered  throughout  Oer 
and  Italy — not  subject  to 
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iDg  DO  lord  or  ruler,  bound  together  by  the 
interests  of  commerce,  making  their  own 
laws,  choosing  their  own  governors,  and  some- 
times carrying  on  wars  against  neighbouring 
nations,  go  strongly  to  prove  that  there  was 
a  spirit  of  freedom  then  existing  among  the 
people  of  Europe ;  and  that  there  was  no 
power  in  the  State  strong  enough  to  check 
or  control  it.  No  sovereign  of  Europe,  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  would  have  al- 
lowed his  people  to  arm  and  march  off  on 
any  expedition  like  the  crusades;  or  to  choose 
a  king  from  among  themselves,  to  reign  over 
the  conquered  cobntry.  He  would  not  have 
permitted  the  wild  liberty  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, nor  would  he  have  allowed  the  well 
trained  and  systematically  constructed  free- 
dom of  the  cities  which  formed  the  Hnnse- 
atic  League,  to  exist  for  an  hour.  Such 
things  would  have  been  called  treason ;  and 
yet  such  things  existed  all  over  Europe. 

The  power  of  the  kings  was  then  at  a  low 
ebb ;  it  has  since  risen  to  full  tide ;  may  we 
see  it  rolled  back,  until  its  proud  waves  are 
stayed,  and  the  rights  and  possessions  which 
its  grasping  power  has  seized  on,  are  rescued 
from  its  force  and  restored  to  their  rightful 
owners. 

Let  us  speak  more  particularly  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe  when  the  dark  ages  were 
hastening  away,  and  the  dawn  of  a  better 
civilization  was  breaking  over  the  world. 
Let  us  take  up  particular  nations,  and  exam- 
ine the  liberty  which  they  possessed.     And 
we  will  choose  as  the  subjects  of  our  enqui- 
ry, those  nations  which  have  been  most  op- 
pressed, and  whose  names  at  once  recal  to 
our  minds  scenes  of  despotism  and  cruelty. 
France,  Spain  and  Italy  have  been  ground 
down  by  tyranny   of  the  most  oppressive 
kind,  and  have  for  centuries  been  under  des- 
potic rule.     Yet  we  can  prove,  historically, 
that  the  people  of  these  countries  possessed 
a  larger  share  of  liberty  than  any  country  in 
Europe  (save  England)  now  enjoys.     Our 
purpose  is  first  to  prove  this,  and  then  to 
show  how  these  liberties  were  destroyed. 
And  first  we  take  up  Italy. 
Let  any  candid  reader  examine  Sismondi'i> 
History  of  the  Italian  Republics,  and  he  will 
find  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  state- 
ment.    Or,  if  this  book  is  inaccessible  to 
him,  h«  wU  find  in  Hallam's  View  of  the 


State  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  instances  to  convince  him 
of  the  truth  of  the  following  assertions. 

First,  that  most  of  the  cities  of  Italy  re- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  old  Roman  cod- 
stitutional  government  of  cities,  and  preser- 
ved in  some  degree  the  free  customs  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Second^  that  these  cities,  like  the  other 
cities  of  Europe  which  afterwards  became 
free,  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  protected  all 
who  came  to  them  by  their  strong  walls,  and 
by  the  united  strength  of  the  citizens. 

Third,  that  they  encouraged  the  mechanic 
arts,  drew  together  artizans  and  traders  of 
every  kind,  and  created  an  extensive  com- 
merce. 

Fourth^  that  by  these  means  they  be- 
came rich,  strong  and  populous;  freed  them- 
selves from  vae^salage  to  any  noble  who 
might  claim  authority  over  them,  and  even 
subdued  to  themselves  all  the  surrounding 
territory. 

Thus  it  happened  that  *<  at  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  hardly  any  nobleman 
could  be  found,  except  the  Marquis  of  Moot- 
ferrat,  who  had  not  submitted  to  some  city." 
Hallam,  page  131. 

There  were  in  Southern  Italy  the  Repub- 
lics of  Naples  and  Amalfi,  with  many  others 
of  less  note,  and  these  were  styled  Greek 
cities,  and  had  been  nominally  under  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople.  All  the  cities 
of  central  Italy  were  more  or  less  free  in 
point  of  fact,  although  their  allegiance  was 
claimed  by  the  German  Emperor. 

Of  Rome  itself  we  learn  that  it  was  strong- 
ly disposed  to  republican  institutions;  rebel- 
ling against  the  German  Emperor  on  every 
opportunity.  We  quote  from  Hallam,  page 
127 :  '*  The  same  republican  spirit  broke  out 
whenever  the  Emperor  was  absent  in  Ger- 
many, especially  during  the  minority  of  Otbo 
HI.,  and  directed  itself  against  the  temporal 
superiority  of  the  Pope"  ** Itome  itself 
was  throughout  the  middle  ages  very  little 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  government  of 
her  Bishop.  His  rights  were  indefinite  and 
uncompromised  by  positive  law ;  the  empe- 
ror was  long  sovereign,  the  people  always 
meant  to  be  free,"— page  153.  This  inten- 
tion they  carried  out  again  and  again.    L^t 


any  one  read  the  69tb  chapter  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to 
£nd  confirmation  of  the  words  of  Hallam. 
The  tendencies  and  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple and  government  of  Rome  were  to  repub- 
licanism ;  their  history  is  a  succession  of 
struggles  with  this  end  in  view.  The  effort 
of  Rienzi,  so  glowingly  described  by  Bulwer, 
is  but  one  of  a  long  and  disastrous  series  of 
attempts  to  carry  out  republican  principles. 

Tuscany  had  its  confederation  of  free 
cities ;  and  Lombardy  was  filled  with  them. 
They  were  leagued  together,  sometimes 
against  the  emperor,  and  sometimes,  alas ! 
against  each  other. 

Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  Genoa  and  Pisa 
fill  a  large  ))lace  in  the  history  of  Italy. 
The  Lombard  League  defeated  the  emperor, 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  the  battle  of  Legu- 
ano,  gaining  a  complete  victory,  and  compel- 
ling him  to  grant  them  all  the  rights  which 
they  chimed  and  exercised.  These  were — 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  rulers,  to  gov- 
ern their  own  cities  and  territories,  to  coin 
money,  to  continue  in  and  to  renew  their 
league  at  their  own  option,  and  to  regulate 
everything  relating  to  themselves  without 
any  interference  from  without. 
'  Thus  we  find  about  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies that  Italy  was  mainly  divided  into  free 
cities  and  their  adjoining  territories.  The  no- 
bles rather  belonged  to  the  cities^^and  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  citizens,  than  resisted  them  ; 
the  emperor's  authority  was  lightly  held,  and 
that  of  the  Pope,  as  a  temporal  prince,  could 
be  said  to  have  little  or  no  existence. 

As  to  this  government,  we  again  quote  the 
candid  Hallam,  part  I.,  page  145 :  *The  ma- 
gistrates were  elected  annually,  and  were 
called  Consuls.  A  council  of  trust  and  se- 
cresy  was  composed  of  a  small  number  of 
persons,  who  took  the  management  of  public 
a&irs,  and  may  be  called  ministers  of  State. 
But  the  decision  upon  matters  of  general  im- 
portance, treaties  of  alliance,  declarations  of 
war,  the  choice  of  consuls  or  ambassadors 
belonged  to  the  general  council.  An  ulti- 
mate sovereignty,  however,  was  reserved  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  a  parliament  or 
general  assembly  was  held  to  deliberate  on 
any  change  in  the  form  of  constitution." 

£very  respectable  citizen  was  eligible  to 
the  highest  oficea.    Can  any  thing  be  mor^ 


free  than  this  ?    It    i 
liberty  than  the   n 
American  Union  po  i 
the  right  to  make  al 
to  carry  on  war. 

Had  the  various   I 
united,  Italy  might  i  i 
Europe,  as  she  did    . 
Roman  powers.    Ur  ' 
of  freedom  and  th< 
city  was  too  indepei  i 
infringement  of  its 
close  union  with  an 
standing  alone,  eaci 
domestic  foes  and  fi  i 

Rienzi  made  one 
all  the  cities  of  Ital  ' 
common  defiance  a^  i 
internal  enemies.    ] 
hundred  years  too    • 
Sienna,  Perugia,  anc 
with  Rome,  yet  Tue  ; 
fallen  into  the  hands  ; 
could  not  be  render 
to  be  strong.     The    i 
and  the  nobles  were 
hopes  that  had  been 
Gibbon,  391. 

We  shall  not  spet  I 
commerce  belonging 
that  commerce  whic  I 
of  the  then  known   i 
rying  and   creating 
went.     We  shall  n( 
tion  of  letters,  or  of 
edge  made  by  these 

We  speak  not  of  1 
coveries  of  science, 
ing,  in  architecture, 
ture,  which  accompi 
rise  of  freedom  in  I ; 
and  adorned  that  coi 
erties  had  departed. 

The  canals  of  Lou 
ders  of  Europe  ;  tht! 
pice,  Genoa,  Floren> 
are  still  objects  of  ad  i 
of  Dante,  Tasso,  p€i 
and  Michael  Angelo 
renowned  and  honoi: 

We  will  not  stop  i 
potism  was  reared  u 
k  fabric  of  ffeedom 
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us  hasten  to  consider  the  condition  of  Spain, 
and  ascertain  whether  she  had  any  liberties 
to  lose,  and  what  they  were. 

Standing  apart  as  she  does  from  the  rest 
of  Europe,  naturally  defended  by  the  sea 
and  the  Pyrennees,  fortified  by  dividing 
mountain  chains,  we  should  have  supposed 
Spain  to  be  of  all  countries  the  one  best 
qualified  to  originate  free  institutions,  and  to 
nourish  a  free  people.  Divided  into  several 
kingdoms,  whose  natives  held  themselves 
aloof  from  one  another,  and  regarded  with 
equal  jealousy  any  interference  of  strangers 
with  their  customs  or  of  their  rulers  with 
their  rights,  we  might  look  for  a  people  who 
would  possess  and  retain  free  institutions. 

And  the  following  record  will  show  that 
Spain  was  the  freest  country  in  Europe ;  and 
that  liberty  was  controlled  and  preserved  by 
law. 

Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.,  page 
70 — ''  In  Arragon  the  form  of  government 
was  monarchical,  but  the  genius  and  maxims 
of  it  were  purely  republican.  The  kings, 
who  weie  long  elective,  retained  only  the 
shadow  of  power ;  the  real  exercise  of  it 
was  in  the  Cortes  or  parliament  of  the  king- 
dom.'* 

The  members  of  this  Cortes,  in  swearing 
allegiance  to  the  king,  devised  an  oath  to 
this  effect:  <<We,  who  are  each  of  us  as  good, 
and  who  are  altogether  more  powerful  than 
you,  promise  obedience  to  your  government, 
if  you  maintain  our  rights  and  liberties ;  but 
if  not,  not." — Robertson,  page  72. 

The  ancient  laws  expressly  declare  that 
"  absolute  power  never  was  the  constitution 
of  Arragon,  nor  of  Valencia,  nor  of  Riba- 
gorca,  nor  siiall  there  be  in  time  to  come  any 
innovation  made."  "  The  Arragonese  esta- 
blished a  positive  right  of  maintaining  their 
liberties  by  arms." — Hallam,  page  919. 

The  Justiza,  or  Supreme  Judge,  was  supe- 
rior to  the  king ;  his  office  lasted  for  life,  and 
his  powers  resembled  those  which  now  pro- 
tect a  man  in  his  property  and  his  life  in  ob- 
taining for  him  a  fair  trial,  according  to  our 
system  of  law. 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  this  people. 

Lei  the  reader  consult  Hallam  for  farther 
information. 

The  Catalonians  exercised  similar  rights. 


'*  At  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  I.,  they  ob- 
liged him  to  swear  three  times  successively 
to  maintain  their  liberties,  before  thev  would 
take  the  reciprocal  oath  of  allegiance."— 
Hallam,  225. 

Similar  in  point  of  excellence  was  the 
constitution  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

Here,  there  were  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant towns,  endowed  very  early  with  ex- 
tensive privileges. 

Spain  was  wrested  step  by  step  from  the 
Moors.  These  towns  were  invested  with 
civil  rights  and  extensive  territories,  on  th.e 
condition  of  defending  their  country.  Large 
districts  of  country  belonged  to  these  cities; 
they  continually  carried  on  war  against  the 
Saracens,  regulated  their  own  affairs,  and 
were  in  point  of  fact  nearly  independent— 
Hallam,  page  200. 

Deputies  from  these  towns  formed  a  part 
of  the  Cortes  or  Parliament  as  early  as  1169. 
Every  chief  town  received  a  regular  writ  for 
the  election  of  deputies. 

To  these  were  added  the  representatives 
of  the  Barons  and  of  the  Ecclesiastics ;  and 
this  body  possessed  all  legislative  power — 
the  sole  right  to  lay  taxes,  and  the  right  to  in- 
quire into  expeditions  and  examine  accounts. 

They  sometimes  refused  subsidies,  and  re- 
monstrated against  any  encroachment  upon 
their  privileges  and  rights. 

If  oppressed  by  the  king,  they  confedera- 
ted together  to  resist  him  ;  and  in  all  re- 
spects seem  to  have  guarded  their  privileges 
with  very  jealous  care. 

These  liberties  existed  a  long  time,  from 
the  time  of  the  first  formation  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy  to  the  16th  century.  We  find  in 
1520,  that  the  last  effort  was  made  to  pre- 
serve them  against  the  ministers  of  Charles 
V. 

The  cities  confederated  together,  under 
the  title  of  the  Aoly  Junta,  selected  Don 
John  de  Padilla  for  their  leader,  and  assem- 
bled in  Cortes,  presented  a  remonstrance  1o 
the  king,  which  exhibits  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  the  Spanish  towns. 

This  remonstrance  is  too  long  to  be  insert- 
ed here ;  it  contains  all  that  a  free  people, 
content  to  live  under  a  limited  monarchy, 
could  require  to  render  that  freedom  perfect 
and  safe.  Especially  does  it  separate  the 
king^s  from  any  possible  interference  with 
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the  representatives  of  the  people ;  and  de- 
clares that  the  Cortes  shall  assemble  once  in 
three  years,  whether  summoned  by  the  king 
or  not,  and  shall  appoint  officers  to  execute 
the  laws,  if  the  king  fail  to  do  so  in  a  speci- 
fied time. — Robertson,  page  165. 

**  The  principles  of  liberty  seem  to  have 
been  better  understood  at  this  period  by  the 
Castilians,  than  by  any  other  people  in  Eu- 
rope ;  they  had  acquired  more  liberal  ideas 
with  respect  to  their  own  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  they  had  formed  more  bold  and  gen- 
erous sentiments  concerning  government, 
and  discovered  an  extent  of  political  knowl- 
edge to  which  the  English  themselves  did 
not  attain  until  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards."— Robertson,  page  166. 

And  history  shows  us  that  this  was  the 
glorious  age  of  Spain.,  when  her  renown  in 
arts,  arnns,  science,  literature,  discovery  and 
conquest  was  greatest.  A  Spanish  knight  was 
the  mirror  of  chivalry  ;  the  Spanish  infantry 
was  the  best  in  Europe,  a. id  proved  itself  so 
by  defeating  in  fair  combat  the  hitherto  in- 
vincible infantry  of  Switzerland.  Spanish 
generals  were  acknowledged  superior  to  all 
others ;  the  great  captain  of  the  age  was 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  Spanish  adventurers 
not  only  discovered  a  new  world,  but  also 
conquered  it  through  unheard  of  difficulties, 
and  in  spite  of  obstacles  that  would  have  ap- 
palled the  men  of  any  other  nation.  The 
deeds  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  have  all  the 
wonder  of  romance,  and  all  the  ds^zling 
glory  of  fairy  tales.  In  spite  of  the  cruelty 
which  marked  their  course,  they  stand  as 
models  of  valor,  of  enduring  fortitude,  of 
courage  under  disaster,  and  of  heroism  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  was  most  appalling  and 
terrible,  compared  with  which  the  world  af- 
fords nothing  equal — nothing  parallel.  Spain 
had  been  for  centuries  a  land  of  freemen ; 
and  the  energies  of  this  mighty  people,  di- 
rected by  a  few  master  minds,  spread,  in  a  sin- 
gle generation,  to  an  extent  of  power,  which 
seemed  lo  grasp  and  hold  all  the  world  in  its 
sway.  America,  North  and  South,  belonged 
to  them,  with  the  East  and  West  Indias,  and 
large  possessions  in  Africa  and  in  India,  so 
that  the  richest  portions  of  the  world,  whe- 
ther it  regards  vegetable  or  mineral  produc- 
tions, belonged  lo  the  king  of  Spain.  The 
sun  never  set  on  his  wide  dominions.     And 


beside  this,  he  was  Emperor  of  Germany, 
possessed  the  Low  Countries,  held  the  gov- 
ernment of  Italy,  and  had  more  than  once 
defeated  the  French,  and  overrun  France, 
even  besieging  Paris. 

Spain,  like  Italy,  attained  to  high  rank 
among  the  nations,  through  a  people  trained 
in  free  institutions ;  although  like  Italy,  her 
national  glory  was  erected  upon  the  ruins  of 
these  very  institutions. 

Let  us  turn  now  and  see  whether  France 
possessed  any  thing  like  freedom  in  ancient 
times. 

The  kings  in  the  early  periods  of  its  his- 
tory had  scarcely  any  power ;  the  nobles  and 
the  powerful  dukes  governed  their  respective 
possessions  by  local  customs,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  sovereign  of  the  realm. 

**  Every  district  was  governed  by  local 
customs,  acknowledged  a  distinct  lord,  and 
pursued  a  separate  interest." — Robertson, 
page  77. 

France  was  of  course  treated  as  a  con- 
quered country  by  the  fierce  barbarians  who 
invaded  it;  they  divided  it  among  themselves, 
and  free  themc^elves,  oppressed  all  beneath 
them.  These  nobles,  and  all  who  descended 
from  the  original  conquerors,  were  however 
absolutely  free.  Gradually,  from  the  same 
causes  which  had  produced  the  growth  of 
free  cities  in  Italy  and  Spain,  towns  posses- 
sing rights  and  liberties  grew  up  also  in 
France.  And  the  chief  right  which  they 
possessed  was  that  of  self-government. 

France  not  only  possessed  cities  which 
had  peculiar  rights  and  privileges,  she  was 
also  so  strictly  divided  into  Provinces  that 
the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were  call- 
ed nations.  They  were  Normans,  Picards, 
Bretons,  &c.,  &c.,  and  not  Frenchmen ;  and 
each  of  these  provinces  had  its  own  Parlia- 
ment, or  supreme  court.  This  was  compos- 
ed of  deputies  from  the  nobles,  the  clergy  and 
the  commons.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  of  these, 
and  ''from  the  age  of  Francis  I.  till  the  sub- 
version of  the  monarchy  there  was  a  constant 
succession  of  conflicts  between  the  king  and 
the  Parliament." — Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France,  by  Sir  James  Stephens,  page  218. 

Besides  these  Parliaments  there  were  also 
the  States  General  of  France.  These  were 
composed  of  the  deputies  of  the  clergy  and 
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the  nobles  of  every  district ;  and  besides 
these,  every  village  in  the  land  sent  its  com- 
plaints by  its  deputies,  who  assembled  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  district,  and  elected  depu- 
ties of  the  commons  for  that  district,  and 
also  drew  up  into  one  paper  the  several  com- 
plaints or  grievances  of  every  part  of  the 
district.  They  were  first  assembled  in  1301 
by  Philip  Le  Bol,  to  resist  the  aggressions, 
and  to  deliberate  on  the  best  method  of  op- 
posing the  claims  of  Pope  Boni<ace  YIII.,  in 
his  encroachments  on  the  French  clergy. 

They  soon  obtained  great  power,  and  pur- 
sued the  design  of  limiting  the  authority  of 
the  king,  and  of  maintaining  and  increasing 
their  own  importance  and  privileges. 

The  grievances  of  the  people  were  dis- 
cussed, remedies  were  proposed;  taxes  were 
levied  or  refused  ;  and  sometimes  the  king 
was  sharply  reproved  by  the  orators  of  the 
Commons.  During  the  minority  of  Charles 
VI.,  the  Chancellor  of  France  had  declared 
in  their  assembly  that  **  kings  reign  only  by 
the  suffrages  of  their  subjects,  though  they 
may  deny  it  a  hundred  times." — Stephens, 
page  282. 

In  1484  (see  Stephens,  page  316)  the  dep- 
uties of  the  people  had  so  arranged  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  as  really  to  form  a 
sound  constitutional  government. 

One  of  them,  Philip  Pot  by  name,  in  the 
discussion  promulgated  the  following  senti- 
ment, among  others  equally  democratic — 
*'  Above  all  else  be  assured,  that  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  them  alone,  it  belongs  to  deter- 
mine any  question  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth  at  large;  that  the  gqv- 
ernment  of  it  has  has  been  confided  to  our 
kings  by  the  people ;  and  that  they  who  have 
possessed  themselves  of  that  power  by  any 
other  means  than  the  consent  of  the  people, 
are  nothing  else  than  tyrants  and  usurpers. 
By  the  people  I  do  not  mean  the  popular,  or 
merely  the  commons  of  the  realm,  but  ail 
Frenchmen  of  every  condition."  Sismondi 
says  of  this  debate  and  of  the  decisions  re- 
sulting from  it  that,  *'  the  deputies  had  risen 
to  the  height  of  the  loftiest  and  noblest  con- 
stitutional principles." 

The  power  of  the  States  General  were 
never  abrogated ;  they  were  suffered  to  lie 
neglected  ;  the  delegates  were  not  called  to- 
gether and  the  power  which  should  have 


been  exercised  by  them  were  usurped  by  the 
kings. 

We  find  them  refusing  to  persecute  or  to 
lend  their  influence  to  the  religious  wars 
carried  on  againi<t  tho  Huguenots,  and  quar- 
relling with  the  king,  Henry  111.,  because  he 
wished  to  carry  on  such  a  war. 

We  might  give  many  more  proofs  from 
various  authors  to  show  that  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  after  them  too,  a  large  share  of 
independence  was  possessed  by  the  citie!>, 
the  nobles  and  the  better  classes  of  society 
in  Italy,  France  and  Spain. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  liberty  was  des- 
troyed, and  how  it  happened  that  the  most 
despotic  forms  of  government  arose,  where 
there  had  been  so  much  freedom,  and  where 
we  should  naturally  suppose  that  it  would 
have  continued  and  increased. 

The  free  cities  of  Italy  had  three  kinds  of 
enemies,  the  Emperor,  the  Nobles,  and  the 
Pope.  And  the  history  of  Italy,  for  a  long 
period,  contains  nothing  more  than  the  vari- 
ous efforts  of  these  three  powers  to  obtain 
supremacy.  The  nobles  were  the  most  dan- 
gerous foe ;  they  dwelt  in  the  cities,  aspired 
to  office,  took  part  in  the  government,  and 
were  ever  plotting  to  overthrow  the  repub- 
lican institutions,  and  to  establish  their  own 
supremacy.  Hence  the  continual  factions 
and  the  bloody  strife  which  disgraced  the 
free  cities.  One  party  of  nobles  waging  war 
against  another  party,  and  the  commons  suf- 
fering in  the  contest,  until  in  very  despair 
they  raised  some  eminent  man  to  the  bead 
of  affairs,  or  submitted  to  some  powerful  no- 
ble, and  sought  peace  in  the  loss  of  liberty. 
Thus  the  Medic  became  sovereigns  of  Flo- 
rence, the  Visconti  of  Milan,  Delia  Scala 
of  Brescia,  &c.,  and  almost  every  city  of 
Northern  Italy  finally  submitted  to  the  loss 
of  liberty,  in  order  to  escape  the  endless 
and  bloody  feuds  of  the  nobles.  They*es- 
caped  from  anarchy  to  a  despotism,  roild  at 
first,  but  which  afterwards  became  more  in- 
tolerable than  the  evil  which  it  had  sup- 
planted. 

However,  we  are  anticipating.  The  first 
republics  which  were  destroyed  were  those 
of  Amalfi  and  of  Naples.  They  were  con- 
quered by  the  Norman  adventurer,  Roger 
Guiscard,  in  1 127.  He  became  king  of  what 
is  now  the  kingdom  of  Naples :  and  knowing 
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that  his  title  was  not  a  just  one,  sought  to 
make  it  so,  and  to  render  his  throne  secure 
by  obtaining  an  investiture  from  the  Pope, 
Leo  IX. 

Id  truth  the  Pope  had  waged  war  against 
him,  had  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner ; 
and  as  the  price  of  his  liberty  granted  him 
the  investiture  of  his  kingdom.  How  the 
Pope,  who  had  no  title  himself  to  the  stolen 
kingdom,  could  give  what  did  not  belong  to 
him  to  the  robber  chief  who  had  taken  it 
from  its  rightful  owners,  does  not  appear. — 
Hallam,  page  129. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  investiture  was  made 
and  conOrmed  by  subsequent  Popes,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  is  still  held  by  this  title 
—a  title  born  in  robbery  and  baptized  in 
falsehood. 

We  cannot  think  that  if  a  comrade  of  St. 
Peter  had  plundered  a  fellow-fisherman  of  his 
nets  and  boat,  that  the  Apostle  would  have 
justified  the  act,  and  solemnly  invested  him 
with  the  possession  of  the  stolen  propertv. 
Still  less  do  we  think  that  the  holy  Apostle 
would  have  set  out  on  an  expedition  against 
the  propertv  of  his  neighbors  on  his  own  ac- 
count, as  his  successors  now  began  to  do. 
In  truth,  they  fished  to  some  purpose,  gath- 
ering into  their  own  net  all  the  free  cities, 
and  adjoining  territories  of  Central  Italy. 

It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century, 
that  these  all  submitted  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope. 

Rome  itself  had  republican  institutions, 
and  these  were  again  and  again  revived,  al- 
though as  often  overthrown  by  the  factions 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  power  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church.  The  Duchy  of  Spoleto  and  the 
March  of  Ancona  became  subject  to  the 
Pope  in  the  twelfth  century ;  the  Romagna 
with  all  iia  cities  was  ceded  by  the  emperors 
soon  after ;  and  by  force  or  flattery,  he  per- 
suaded or  compelled  all  the  free  cities  around 
to  yield  up  their  right  of  sovereignty. 

By  treaty,  by  bequest,  by  war,  by  fraud, 
and  by  violence,  the  dominion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  a  temporal  prince  was  extended 
over  Central  Italy,  pretty  much  as  that  of 
the  Norman  prince  had  been  in  the  South. 
Liberty  still  lived  in  Lombardy  and  Northern 
Italy,  and  this  was  the  chief  place  of  con- 
test between  Emperor,  Pope  and  Factious 
Noble. 

Vqi,.  XXI.— 78 


The  Emperors  of  Germany  claimed  the 
right  of  Leige  Lord  over  Italy,  by  virtue  of 
the  former  conquest  of  that  country,  and  be- 
cause also  of  their  possessing  the  title  and 
the  rights  of  (^hariemagne.  They  were 
crowned  at  Rome,  and  kept  up  the  figment 
of  a  Western  Roman  Empire.  The  Popes 
claimed  under  an  asserted  grant  from  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  who  had  removed  his 
seat  of  Empire  from  Rome  to  Constantino- 
ple. The  Popes  asserted  that  he  had  given 
to  them  his  rig^t  and  title  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  Normans 
purchased  from  one  of  the  Popes  his  assert- 
ed right  to  their  blood  bought  kingdom.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no 
shadow  of  foundation  for  their  claim  ;  it  was 
not  heard  of  for  several  hundred  years  after 
the  time  of  Constantine. 

However,  it  was  made  use  of  to  advance 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes ;  and  we 
see  with  what  result ;  for  all  Southern  and 
Central  Italy  belongs  even  now  to  the  Pope 
and  his  subject-ally,  the  king  of  Naples. 
The  situation  of  the  free  cities  of  Italy  was 
therefore  a  peculiar  one.  They  existed  free 
amid  the  conflicting  claims  of  two  rival  pow- 
ers, one  within  and  the  other  without  the 
peninsula;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was 
in  every  city,  apart  from  the  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy and  of  active  hatred  towards  almost 
every  other  city,  a  large  and  powerful  class 
of  nobles  who  were  continually  striving 
either  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Pope  or 
the  Emperor,  or  to  destroy  at  once  their  own 
opponents  and  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in 
order  that  upon  the  ruins  of  freedom  they 
might  erect  their  own  house  of  power. 

For  long  years,  however,  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes  had  no  existence,  and 
their  claims  to  dominion  were  never  heard 
of.  The  power  of  the  Emperors  was  in 
abeyance ;  and  during  this  period  the  cities 
became  free  and  subdued  the  Nobles,  as  we 
have  already  related. 

With  the  rise,  however,  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes  began  also  (perhaps  as 
a  consequence  of  it)  a  revival  of  the  Empe- 
ror* s  claims  to  dominion  over  the  free  cities 
of  Italy.  He  was  continually  striving,  by 
force  or  fraud,  to  subdue  these  cities,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  pe- 
ninsula.   And  we  have  shown  that  when 
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leagued  against  him  their  combined  forces 
were  too  strong  for  all  his  power.  The  Pope 
endeavoured  in  every  manner  to  counteract 
his  efforts,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  these 
struggles,  two  parties  arose  and  existed  in 


who  governed  both  the  soul  and  the  bodj. 
Indeed,  we  may  consider  the  Ghibel'mesis 
the  opponents  and  the  Guelf:i  as  the  advo- 
cates of  a  centralizing  power ;  the  one  leav- 
ing each  city  in  reality  free,  although  noini- 


all  the  cities  of  Italy,  whose  mutual  animos- !  nally  recognizing  the  Emperor  as  liege  lord; 
ities  destroyed  everywhere  all  that  was  left  i  the  other  centering  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
of  freedom,  and  prepared  the  cities  to  fall  I  a  native  Italian  who  lived  in  Rome  and  was 


into  the  hands  of  tyrants. 

They  were  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibelines. 
The  first  advocated  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  Popes  over  Italy  ;  the  other  that  of  the 
Emperor. 

Their  wars  extended  over  every  State,  and 


called  the  Pope.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  if 
la  State  in  this  confederacy  had  to  choose  be- 
tween nominally  acknowledging  an  Europe- 
an sovereign,  or  really  submitting  to  a  kiog 
seated  on  the  North  side  of  the  Potomac,  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  that  there  would 
penetrated  into  every  family ;  the  peace  and .  be  any  hesitation  felt  in  making  choice  of 
the  freedom  of  Italy  was  overthrown ;  and !  the  distant  and  foreign  shadow  of  power  to 
as  a  result  of  the  long  continued  contest,  the  ^  the  present  real  domestic  tyranny  ? 


Ghibelines  were  driven  out,  some  cities  fell 
into  the  hands  of  private  tyrants  as  we  have 


Such  we  consider  to  have  been  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibelioe?. 


already  mentioned,  the  States  of  the  Church  Both  parties  used  unfair  means  to  advance 
were  largely  increased,  and  all  Italy  would  their  power,  and  oflen  made  an  unjustifiable 
probably  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of,,  abuse  of  power  when  obtained, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  not  a  new  enemy  {  Still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would 
appeared  on  the  scene.  This  was  the  King'  have  been  better  for  Italy  had  the  Ghibeline 
of  France.  Hence  followed  other  wars;  triumphed  instead  of  the  Guelf,  and  the 
until  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain,  |  party  of  the  Emperor  overcome  that  of  the 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Pope.  Certainly  it  could  not  have  produced 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 


tries, and  Conqueror  of  the  Dominions  of  the 
Pope,  drove  the  French  out  of  Italy,  and 
subdued  all  Lombardy. 

If  anything  of  libeity  had  remained  alter 
all  'hese  contests,  this  arbitrary  monarch 
would  have  destroyed  it.  And,  since  his 
day,  whatever  change  may  have  been  made 
in  Italy,  a  change  from  despotism  towards 
liberty  has  never  taken  place  among  the 
cities  or  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  land. 

The  Ghibelines  had  within  their  ranks 
many  of  the  best  minds  and  most  patriotic 
hearts  of  Italy.  Dant6,  the  master  poet  of 
bis  age  and  country,  was  punished  because 
the  Guelf  party  triumphed  in  Florence. 

Many  conscientiously  opposed  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  Pope,  esteeming  it  an  un- 
just and  unholy  union  of  Church  and  State, 
and  believing  that  each  could  be  better  gov- 
erned when  their  affairs  were  kept  separate 
and  distinct.  Others,  no  doubt,  thought  it 
better  to  have  a  sovereign  acknowledged 
only  in  name,  and  who  was  the  ruler  of  ano* 
tl^er  land  and  dwelt  in  a  foreign  country, 
than  a  monarch  who  resided  in  Italy,  and 


a  worse  state  of  affairs,  or  one  more  disas- 
trous to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Ita- 
lians. 

We  shall  speak  at  another  time  of  the  love 
of  liberty  in  France  and  Spain. 


SONG  OF  THE  NAIADS. 

HY  PAUL    H.  HAT5E. 

Gav  IP  our  cryntal  Boor, 

fteneath  the  wave. 
With  8f ranee  g«ma  flaming  o*er. 

The  Genii  frave ; 
8weec  is  the  purple  lii^ht 
That  hatinls  our  happy  aifht. 
And  low  and  sweet  the  luihnfr  Mrains  that  ngh 
While  the  tides  pause,  and  the  faiot  lephjca  " 

Cotne !  come!  and  aeek  ua  hare, 

In  these  cools  deepa. 
Where  all  is  calm  and  fair. 

And  sorrow  sleeps. 
Thy  hurninp  brow  shall  rest, 
Couched  on  a  tender  breast. 
And,  charmed  to  blias,  thy  soul  shall  catch  the 

ffleams 
Of  myaiic  glories  in  ambrosial  dreana* 

Come !  for  the  earth  ia  drear. 

The  tempf^sts  rave. 
And  the  fiist-fiiiling  year 

Is  nigh  its  grave. 
Thy  summer,  too,  is  past, 
Wonldst  thou  have  peace  at  last  T 
O !  here  she  dwells  aeranel v  in  still  caves. 
And  waits  to  claap  thee  underneath  thr  wsvea. 
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Will  the  fame  of  Sydney  Smith  be  as 
wide  and  enduring  as  it  was  promptly  and 
pleasantly  acquired?  Will  it  be  evergreen  and 
classic?  We  incline  to  think  that  it  will. 
At  all  events,  one  who  filled  so  large  a  space 
Id  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  was  enti- 
tled to  bis  biography.  If  he  has  not,  in 
any  exalted  sense,  bequeathed  us  an  opus 
magnumf  the  author  of  so  many  volumes  of 
reviews,  pamphlets,  and  sermons,  full  of 
condensed  wit,  and  wisdom,  and  excellent 
purpose — the  cherished  associate  of  choice 
spirits — the  most  popular  of  Edinburgh  crit- 
ics— the  most  practical  of  its  reformers — 
ibe  liveliest  of  jesters  with  a  serious  intent — 
of  whom  Macaulay  writes  the  consolatory 
assurance  to  his  widow  that  he  was  "  a  great 
reasoner  and  the  greatest  master  of  ridicule 
that  has  appeared  among  us  since  Swift"—- 
to  whom  belongs  the  higher  praise  of  a  less 
ambitious  eulogist,  that,  being  such  a  wit, 
"he  was  more  beloved  than  feared"— to 
whom,  as  sage,  humourist,  polemic,  pulpi- 
teer, men  of  various  degrees  of  eminence 
have  borne  an  unvaried  testimony,  which 
the  sensible  public  has  creditably  accepted 
and  endorsed,— -of  such  a  man  it  was  proper 
that  a  life  should  be  written,  and  that  all 
memorials  worth  preservation  should  be  got 
together  and  published. 

fiut  it  was  the  penalty  of  a  life  prolonged 
beyond  the  ordinary  span  that  those  who 
could  best  have  accomplished  this  duty  were 
also  removed  from  the  scene,  or  otherwise 
disqualified  for  its  performance.  Macaulay 
was  pre-occupied,  Moore  was  not  available. 
Lord  Jeffrey  was  himself  descending  into 
the  dark  shadow.  The  canon-moralist  had 
phrased  his  last  sentence  to  a  diminished 
circle  of  friends,  and  had  shared  his  last 
joke  with  few  of  his  early  familiars.  So 
many  had  dropped  from  his  side  by  the  way 
that  practically  there  was  none  leA  to  ren- 
der him  the  service  which  Lockhart  per- 
formed for  Scott,  or  Twiss  for  Lord  Eldon. 
In  this  emergency  filial  affection  interposed, 
and  the  task  which  his  wife  affectionately 

^  A  Memoir  ef  the  Rep.  Sfdnep  Smiik,  By  hie  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Holland.  With  b  Selection  from  his  Letten. 
EditMl  by  Mn.  Austin.  .  2  vol*.    Lonjpnan,  1856. 


enjoined  has  been  performed  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Holland.  In  association  with  her 
Mrs.  Austin  has  undertaken  to  edit  a  vol- 
ume of  his  letters*  and  the  present  work  is 
the  combined  result  of  their  well-intentioned 
eiR>rt8. 

Criticism  is,  of  course,  to  some  extent 
disarmed  by  the  act  of  reverence  for  a  fa- 
ther's reputation.  But  it  must  not  affect, 
therefore,  to  call  things  by  wrong  names.  A 
disconnected  narrative,  with  singular  omis- 
sions, the  interpellations  of  friendly  critics, 
scraps  of  diary,  letters,  stray  fragments  and 
memorandums,  and  centos  of  jokes,  ar- 
ranged like  onions  on  a  string,  do  not  con- 
stitute the  requisite  literary  record  of  such 
a  life.  A  memoir  they  may  be,  but  they  are 
not  a  biography.  They  are  even  a  poor  me- 
moir, when  we  wanted  a  good  biography. 
Such  as  they  are — a  compilation,  not  a  con- 
struction— a  heap  of  materials  almost  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  obtained  from 
their  several  contributors —they  may  serve 
as  suggestions  for  a  future  life,  or  for  any 
kaleidoscopic  view  of  that  life  which  we  or 
other  reviewers  may  take  in  the  interim. 

Such  a  summary  arrangement  of  them  we 
will  briefly  attempt.  Sydney  Smith  was 
born  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  in  1771.  Of 
his  ancestors  he  has  said,  possibly  with  some 
remote  foundation  for  the  joke,  that  ''they 
never  had  any  arms,  and  invariably  sealed 
their  letters  with  their  thumbs."  His  father 
was  well  reputed,  but  was  also  an  oddity, 
with  a  taste  for  repeated  migrations  anc!  for 
costly  experiments  in  bricks  and  mortar. 
His  mother,  from  whom,  like  many  other 
celebrities,  he  derived  his  strength,  was  of 
Huguenot  blood,  the  vigorous  qualities  of 
which  Garricks,  Orotes,  Lefroys,  Romillys, 
and,  we  believe  we  may  add,  Mr.  Layard, 
have  variously  exemplified  Of  bis  broth- 
ers, Robert,  known  at  Eton  as  **  Bobus," 
was  the  eldest  and  the  best  cultured.  Bui 
they  were  all  intellectual  athletes,  and  the 
peculiar  vein  of  Sydney  was  not  starved  or 
impoverished  by  the  then  scanty,  even  in  a 
physical  sense,  regimen  of  Winchester.  The 
rest  of  the  boys  there  declined  to.  compete 
with  him  for  its  prizes ;  he  became  captain 
of  the  school,  and  in  due  course  Scholar  and 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  In  the  in- 
terval between  school  and  college  bis  French 
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was  de-Saxonized  by  six  months  en  pension 
at  MoDt  Viiliers,  in  Normandy,  where,  it  is 
stated,  for  protection  in  the  crisis  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  was  inscribed  as  *'  Le 
•  Citoyen  Smit,  Membre  Affili^  au  Club  des  Ja- 
cobins de  Mont  Villiers."  On  leaving  college 
be  was  inclined  for  the  bar ;  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  sent  as  a  supercargo  to 
China,  but  his  father*s  express  desire  ulti- 
mately consigned  him  to  the  church,  and  he 
obtained  his  first  view  of  the  ladder  of  ec- 
clesiastical preferment  fr(*m  perhaps  its  low- 
ermost rung — the  perch  of  a  poor  curate  in 
the  midst  of  Salisbury  plain.  He  has  him- 
self depicted  the  life  of  "  the  poor  working 
man  of  God,  the  first  and  purest  pauper  of 
the  hamlet,"  yet  still  the  Christian  pastor 
and  kind  gentleman.  We  may  be  sure  that 
he  realized  this  life  in  the  most  honourable 
of  its  aspects. 

In  this  forlorn  locality  the  utmost  that  so- 
cial attractiveness  could  compass  was  ob- 
tained in  the  captivation  of  a  neighbouring 
squire.  This  gentleman  engaged  him  as  tu- 
tor  to  his  son,  with  whom  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Weimar  when  the  war  with  which  Ger- 
many was  disturbed  drove  him  home  again, 
and  '*  in  stress  of  politics  he  put  into  Edin- 
burgh," where  he  remained  five  years,  as 
he  himself  described  it  afterwards,  **  amid 
odious  smells,  barbarous  sounds,  bad  suppers, 
excellent  hearts,  and  most  enlightened  and 
cultivated  understandings." 

Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  here  protected  and 
assisted  in  the  incubation  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  All  the  world  knows  of  his  rela- 
tions with  Jeffrey,  Horner,  Brougham,  Play- 
fair,  ficc.  He  has  always  appeared  to  us  a 
happy  incident  in  this  sharp  and  hungry  so- 
ciety—the  "  emollient  potato"  of  this  hy- 
perborean salad.  As  a  neutral  element  he 
subdued  the  pungency  of  its  other  ingredi- 
ents, and  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  he 
tempered  their  rigour  and  modulated,  inter 
oHa^  certain  inclinations  to  scepticism.  He 
Vfw  perpetually  probing  their  points,  especi- 
ally if  they  w«re  tender,  and  found  that 
they  couUl  '*  stand  anything  but  an  attack 
OB  their  climate."     *<  Jeffrey,"  he  says,-» 

*'  Cannot  shake  off"  the  illusion  that  myr- 
tles flourish  at  Craig  Crook.  In  vain  I  have 
rapffeaenled  to  htm  that  thay  are  of  the  ge- 


nus Carduus,  and  pointed  out  their  prickly 
peculiarities.  In  vain  I  have  reminded  bim 
that  I  have  seen  hackney  coaches  drawn  by 
four  horses  in  the  winter  on  account  of  ibe 
snow  ;  that  I  had  rescued  a  man  blown  flat 
against  my  door  by  the  violence  of  the 
winds,  and  biack  in  the  face;  that  even  the 
experienced  Scotch  fowls  did  not  venture  to 
cross  the  streets,  but  sidled  along,  tail  aloft, 
without  venturing  to  encounter  the  gale. 
Jeffrey  sticks  to  his  myrtle  illusions,  and  treats 
my  attacks  with  as  much  contempt  aa  if  I 
had  been  a  wild  visionary,  who  had  never 
breathed  his  caller  air,  nor  lived  and  suffered 
under  the  rigour  of  his  climate,  nor  spent 
five  years  in  discussing  metaphysics  and 
medicine  in  that  garret  of  the  earth— that 
knuckle-end  of  England — ^that  land  of  Cal- 
vin, oatcakes,  and  sulphur." 

Sydney  found  that  laurels,  at  aU  events, 
could  take  root  in  the  Scottish  soil,  and,  aAer 
the  Review  had  made  a  hit,  having  in  the 
meantime  married  and  terminated  his  tuto- 
rial functions,  he  left  Edinburgh  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  wife,  who  had  a  discerning  re- 
liance on  his  talents,  and  in  1804  established 
himself  in  London.  At  first  he  suffered 
from  the  res  anguusia  domi,  his  difficulties 
from  which  were  increased  by  the  birth  of 
his  eldest  son.  Some  jewels  of  value  which 
his  wife  inherited  were  at  this  time  sold,  and 
he  obtained  the  ])reachership  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  through  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Thomas  Barnard,  yet  still  he  remained  short 
of  appraisable  assets.  That  bis  self-reliance 
did  not  abate  we  may  fairly  infer  from  the 
language  he  used  respecting  his  countrymen 
in  a  sermon  to  the  volunteers  of  1S04.  We 
extract  this,  as  not  inapprc^riate  now.  '*  I 
have,"  says  he, 

<<  A  boundless  confidence  in  the  English 
character.  I  believe  that  they  have  more 
real  religion,  more  probity,  more  knowledge 
and  more  genuine  worth  than  exists  in  the 
whole  world  besides  ;  they  are  the  guardians 
of  pure  Christianity,  and  from  this  prostitu- 
ted nation  of  merchants  (as  they  are  in  de- 
rision called)  I  believe  more  heroes  will 
spring  up  in  the  hour  of  danger  than  all  the 
military  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  Eu- 
rope have  produced.  Into  the  hands  of  God, 
then,  and  his  ever-merciful  Soa  wa  caatoor- 
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selves,  and  wait  in  humble  patience  the  re- 
sult." 

This  was  the  language  not  only  of  a  good 
patriot,  but  of  a  brave  man,  who  could  sup- 
port delays  and  disappointments  in  his  own 
case.  Happily  that  all  befell  him  was  not 
of  this  dreary  complexion.  His  brother 
Robert  assisted  him,  supplying  his  needs, 
and  the  friends  he  was  making  in  the  great 
world  helped  to  swell  his  sails.  He  became 
morning  preacher  at  John-street,  Berkeley- 
square,  and  expanded  into  full  flower  in  the 
memorable  lectures  on  moral  philosophy 
which  he  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  to  the  effect  of  which  Mrs.  Ofie  and 
Mrs.  Marcet,  Horner,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
have  alike  testified.  The  proceeds  of  these 
lectures  enabled  him  to  furnish  a  new  house, 
and  added  greatly  to  his  rising  reputation. 
AbcMit  this  time  he  was  told  that  the  King 
had  been  reading  his  reviews,  and  had  said 
"  be  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  but  he  would 
never  be  a  bishop.''  But  he  contented  him- 
self with  his  '*  dinner  of  herbs  and  a  pure 
conscience ;"  and  in  1806  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  patient  courage  by  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Erskine,  who,  presented  him  with  the 
living  of  Foston-le-Clay  in  Yorkshire. 

As  Foston-Ie-Clay  had  no  parsonage  house 
until  he  had  built  one,  which  he  postponed  as 
long  as  he  could,  he  resided  elsewhere, 
among  other  places  at  Sunning,  whence  it  is 
suggested  came  the  first  letter  of  P^ter 
Plymley  to  his  Brother  Abraham.  Who,  at 
this  day,  is  insensible  to  its  jocular  logic  and 
sagacity  ?  Lord  Holland,  to  whom  it  is  said 
he  really  owed  his  Yorkshire  living,  wrote 
on  the  performance  as  follows : — 

^*  My  Dear  Sydney, — I  wish  you  could 
have  heard  my  conversation  with  LordGren- 
viile  the  other  day,  and  the  warm  and  en- 
thusiastic way  in  which  he  spoke  of  Peter 
Plfwdey*  I  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  that 
the  only  author  to  whom  we  both  thought  it 
could  be  compared  in  English  lost  a  bishop* 
ric  for  his  wittiest  performance,  and  I  hoped 
that,  if  we  could  discover  the  author,  and 
had  ever  a  bishopric  in  our  gift,  we  should 
prove  that  Whigs  were  both  more  grateful 
and  more  liberal  than  Tories." 

But  this  hope,  uttered,  doubtless,  in  all 
sincerity,  was  not  destined  to  be  realized, 
and  im  1809  Sydney  went  down  to  reside 


near  his  Yorkshire  living.  A  few  years  la- 
ter, apparently  in  1813,  much  against  his 
will,  he  was  building  his  parsonage,  a  costly 
and  troublesome  work,  of  which  he  was 
architect  and  superintendent,  and  which 
sorely  taxed  his  energy  and  resources. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  him  dispo- 
sing of  himself  cosily.  *'  I  am  not  leading 
precisely  the  life  I  should  choose"  he  had 
already  said,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Holland ; 
but 

''  I  am  resolved  to  like  it,  and  to  reconcile 
myself  to  it,  which  is  more  manly  than  to 
feign  myself  above  it,  and  to  send  up  com- 
plaints by  the  post  of  being  thrown  away 
and  being  desolate,  and  such-like  trash." 

In  this  spirit  he  accommodated  himself  to 
his  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  solaced 
his  lot  by  ingenuity  and  good  humour. 

The  house  he  had  erected  was  singularly 
ugly,  but  it  was  comfortable  within  and  sup- 
plied with  devices  which  were  droll  illustra- 
tions of  his  practical  talents.     He  managed 
his  farm  from  his  door  by  means  of  a  speak- 
ing trumpet  and  telescope.     In  the  back  set- 
tlement of  a  York  coachmaker  he  had  dis- 
covered an  ancient  green  chariot,  '*  supposed 
to  have  been  the  earliest  invention  of  the 
kind."     This  chariot  the  village  tailor  lined 
and  the  village  blacksmith  repaired ;  "  each 
year  added  to  its  charms  ;  it  grew  younger 
and  younger— a  new  wheel,  a  new  spring," 
and  he  christened  it  "  the  ImmorialJ*     He 
contrived  also  a  "  universal  scratcher"  for 
his  cattle,  cured  his  own  smoky  chimneys, 
and  attempted  to  make  his  own  candles.  He 
took  into  his  service  a  carpenter,  who  came 
to  him  for  parish  relief,  called  Jack  Robin- 
son, with  a  face  like  a  full  moon,  established 
him  in  a  bam,  and  said,  <'  Jack,  furnish  my 
house,"  with  a  result  which  he  pointed  out 
to  his  admiring  visitors.     He  ''caught  up  a 
little  garden  girl,   made   like  a  millstone, 
christened  her  Bunch,  put  a  napkin  in  her 
band,  and  made  her  his  butler."     He  taught 
her  to  repeat  her  "crimes,"  which  were 
"plate-snatching,  gravy-spilling,  door-slam- 
ming,  bluebottlefly-catching,   and    curtsey- 
bobbing."     "Explain,"  said   he,  "to  Mrs. 
Marcet    what     bluebottlefly-catching    is." 
"  Standing  with  my  mouth  open  and  not  at- 
tending, Sir.*^     "And  what  is  curtsey-bob- 
bing?"   "Curtseying  to  the  centre  of  the 
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eartb,  please  Sir."  "  Good  Girl !  now  you 
may  go.  She  makes  a  capital  waiter,  I  as- 
sure you  ;  on  state  occasions  Jack  Robinson, 
my  carpenter,  takes  off  hU  apron  and  waits 
too,  and  does  pretty  well,  but  he  sometimes 
naturally  makes  a  mistake,  and  sticks  a  gim- 
let ioto  the  bread  instead  of  a  fork.''  To 
these  and  his  two  other  servants  must  be  ad- 
ded his  horse,  "  Calamity," — "  a  large  liv- 
ing skeleton,  with  famine  written  in  his  face, 
whose  paces  he  encouraged  by  a  small  sieve 
of  corn  suspended  on  a  bar  of  iron  from  the 
ends  of  the  shafts,  just  beyond  the  said  Ca- 
lamity's nose,  and  which  he  designated  his 
*  patent  Tantalus.'  ". 

He  was  not  less  ingeniously  active  on  be- 
half of  his  neighbours  and  parishioners. 
"Many  a  hungry  labourer  was  brought  in 
and  stuffed  with  rice,  or  broth,  or  porridge, 
to  test  their  relative  effects  on  the  appetite." 
He  set  on  foot  gardens  for  the  poor,  and  be- 
came their  doctor  and  general  comforter. 
He  was  obliged  to  read  Blacksione  to  qualify 
himself  for  magisterial  duties  ;  but  he  played 
the  part  of  village  iEsculapius  in  virtue  of 
his  attendance  at  some  medical  lectures  in 
Edinburgh.  Several  volumes  of  his  pre- 
scriptions, it  is  said,  remain,  but,  according 
to  his  own  account,  his  practice  was  very 
simple. 

*'  *  Where  is  Annie  Kay  ?  Ring  the  bell 
for  Annie  Kay  '  Kay  appeared.  *  Bring 
me  my  medicine-book,  Annie  Kay.'  Kay  is 
my  apothecary's  boy,  and  makes  up  my 
medicines.  Kay  appear?  with  the  book.  '  I 
am  a  great  doctor ;  would  you  like  to  hear 
some  of  my  medicines  ?'  *  Oh  yes,  Mr. 
Sydney.'  *  There  is  the  Gentlejog,  a  plea- 
sure to  take  it — the  Bulldog,  for  more  seri- 
ous cases — Peter's  puke — Heart's  delight, 
the  comfort  of  all  the  old  women  in  the  vil- 
lage— Rub-a-dub,  a  capital  embrocation — 
Dead  stop  settles  the  matter  at  once — Up- 
with-it-then  needs  no  explanation ;  and  so 
on.  Now,  Annie  Kay,  give  Mrs.  Spratt  a 
bottle  of  Rub-a-dub ;  and  to  Mr.  Coles  «a 
dose  of  Dead-stop  and  20  drops  of  lauda- 
num.' 

''  '  This  is  the  house  to  be  ill  in  (turning 
to  us);  indeed,  everybody  who  comes  is  ex- 
pected to  take  a  little  something.  I  consider 
it  a  delicate  compliment  when  my  guests 
have  a  slight  illness  here.     We  have  contri- 


vances for  everything.  Have  you  seen  my 
patent  armour  ?  No?  Annie  Kay,  bring  rit 
patent  armour.  Now,  look  here.  If  you 
have  a  stiff  neck  or  swelled  face,  here  is 
this  sweet  case  of  tin  filled  with  hot  water, 
and  covered  with  flannel,  to  put  round  your 
neck,  and  you  are  well  directly.  Likewise 
a  patent  tin  shoulder,  in  case  of  rheumatiscn. 
There  you  see  a  stomach- tin,  the  greatest 
comfort  in  life ;  and  lastly,  here  is  a  tin 
slipper,  to  be  filled  with  hot  water,  which 
you  can  sit  with  in  the  drawing-room, 
should  you  come  in  chilled,  without  wetting 
your  feet.  Come  and  see  my  apothecary's 
shop.' 

*'  We  all  went  downstairs,  and  entered  a 
room  filled  entirely  on  one  side  with  medi- 
cines, and  on  the  other  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  groceries  and  household  or  agricultu- 
ral neeessaries ;  in  the  centre  a  large  chest, 
forming  a  table,  and  divided  into  compart- 
ments for  soap,  candles,  salt,  and  sugar. 

"  •  Here,  you  see,'  said  he,  '  eveYy  hu- 
man want  before  you* ; — 

**  •  Mod  wants  but  little  here  below, 

**  *  As  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  lamb,  veoisoo  show  ;* 

spreading  out  his  arms  to  everything,  and 
laughing.  '  Life  is  a  difficult  thing  in  the 
country,  I  assure  you,  and  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  forethought  to  steer  the  ship  when 
you  live  12  miles  from  a  lemon.'  " 

All  his  forethought,  however,  could  not 
prevent  occasional  misadventures.  A  horse 
named  Peter  the  Cruel  on  one  occasion  ate, 
\}y  his  groom's  mistake,  instead  of  a  ball, 
two  boxes  of  opium  pills  in  his  bran  masb, 
boxes  and  all.  Another  time  be  found  all 
his  pigs  intoxicated,  and,  as  he  declared, 
"grunting  'God  save  the  King'  about  the 
sty,"  from  having  eaten  some  fermented 
grains  which  he  had  himself  ordered  for 
them.  Per  centra ^  his  medical  skill  some- 
times availed  to  repair  similar  mishaps.  He 
probably  saved  the  life  of  his  footman,  who 
had  eaten  some  dough  prepared  with  arsenic 
for  the  rats,  and  which  had  been  lelt  on  the 
kitchen  dresser.  The  man,  we  are*told,had 
a  passion  for  dough.  '*  He  swallowed," 
says  Sydney,  "as  much  arsenic  as  would 
have  poisoned  all  the  rats  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  I  pumped  lime  water  into  him 
night  and  day  for  many  boors  at  a  tine,  and 
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there  he  is/'     Jeames  was  lucky  in  a  mas- 1  did  not  forget  their  former  champion,  were 


ter  who  enabled  him  to  offer  such  evidence 
of  his  preservation. 

In  these  domestic  ministrations,  in  which 
it  is  cheerful  to  regard  him,  and  in  sedulous 
performance  of  parochial  duties,  but  enli- 
vened by  friendly  correspondence,  reading, 
and  reviewing,  he  pacised  some  of  the  best 


not  sufficiently  eager  to  realize  the  desire  of 
Lord  Holland.  Lord  Grey,  in  1831,  gave 
him  a  prebendal  stall  at  St.  Paul's,  in  place 
of  that  at  Bristol,  but  mitre  after  mitre  de- 
scended upon  other  brows,  to  what  many  will 
think  his  legitimate  annoyance.  He  was 
too  proud  to  complain,  he  was  too  comforta- 


years  of  his  life.  Occasionally  he  ran  up  toj^l^  ^^  ^"®.^f'.*"^  ^®  ^^^^^|*^*^  '^  *^J«  »f^ 
town  or  to  that  northern  metropolis  which 
literary  associations  made  equally  dear  to 
him ;  and  sometimes  he  took  lodgings  at 
York  during  the  assizes,  that  he  might  chum 
with  his  friends  of  the  northern  circuit.  At 
one  of  these  he  officiated  as  chaplain,  in 
which  capacity  he  preached  his  remarkable 
sermon  upon  the  unjust  Judge  and  the  Law- 
yer who  tempted  Christ.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  his  most  valued  friends  found 
their  Iray  to  his  retired  parsonage.  Upon 
one  occasion  Bunch  announced  '*  Lord  and 
Lady  Macincruth  ;"  on  another,  returning 
home,  he  found  Francis  Jeffrey  triumphantly 
bestriding  his  donke}-  Bitty,  whereupon  he 


broke  into  the  impromptu, — 


\ 


"  Willy  as  Horariiiiii  Flaccus, 
**  Ati  {Treat  a  Jiicohjii  as  GracctiiiB. 
"Short,  though  not  an  far,  a»  Bacihua, 
"RidiQf:  ou  a  liiile  jackaas." 

In  this  phase  of  life  he  had  some  minor  ac- 
cessions of  fortune.  His  aunt  Mary  left 
him  a  legacy,  and  for  two  or  three  years  he 
had  a  warming-pan  tenure  of  the  living  of 
Londesborough  ;  but  his  most  important  ad- 
vance was  not  obUined  till  1828,  when  Lord 
Lyndhurat,  forgetting  the  politician  in  the 
friend,  presented  him  with  a  vacant  stall  at 
firistoL  In  the  following  year  he  succeeded 
in  exchanging  Foston  for  Combe  Florey,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  which  "  flowery  valley," 
well  known  to  the  passing  stager,  he  beauti- 
fied the  house  which  will  be  always  identi- 
fied with  his  name. 

As  be  had  fluttered  the  Bristol  magnates 
by  bis  5th  of  November  sermon,  so  in  1830, 
true  to  his  party,  which,  in  his  case,  meant 
his  principles,  we  find  him  addressing  a  Re- 
iorm  meeting  at  Taunton.  About  the  same 
time  he  penned  some  excellent  Letters  to 
Swings  and  published  them  for  circulation 
among  the  labourers  of  the  neighbourhood. 
But  his  Whig  friends,  when  in  office,  if  they 


sphere  a  strict  attention  to  his  capitular  du- 
ties. He  continued,  also,  to  write,  and  some 
of  his  happiest  productions  belong  to  this 
latter  phase  of  his  ecclesiasitical  existence. 
It  was  the  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  who  wrote 
the  letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  the 
pamphlet  on  the  Ballot,  and  the  letters  on 
Pennsylvanian  repudiators.  The  same  dig- 
nitary suggested  the  combustion  of  a  bishop, 
even  if  it  was  only  Sodor  and  Man,  to  pre- 
vent the  locking  up  on  the  railways.  But  he 
defended  the  shutting  up  of  St.  Paul's,  at 
all  events,  in  private  with  equal  wit  and  al- 
most equal  tenacity.  He  was  a  good  stew- 
ard of  the  chapter  revenues  and  an  admira- 
ble preacher ;  he  was  a  good  exemplar  of 
substantial  decorum  and  Christian  conduct ; 
and,  though  none  threw  up  his  hat  more 
cheerily  at  a  favourable  disposition  of  the 
rotOf  few  have  made  a  better  use  of  their 
patronage  in  befriending  others  who  appeared 
meritorious. 

His  residence  in  London  naturally  res- 
tored him  to  the  brilliant  society  in  which 
he  shone  with  such  sparkling  colloquial  lus- 
tre. Combe  Florey,  with  its  charms,  could 
not  long  atone  for  the  privation  of  such  in  • 
tercoui'se,  and,  with  all  his  resources,  he 
yearned  for  the  metropolis.  In  vain  he  re- 
newed the  activities  of  Foston.  Oranges 
tied  upon  his  baytrees  at  Christmas,  or  his 
donkeys'  heads  ornamented  with  stags' 
horns,  out  of  compliment  to  some  sprightly 
visitor  diverted  him  but  indifferently.  He 
preferred  pavements  to  grass  lawns,  notwith- 
standing his  gout.  He  had  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  be  discontented  with  his  pasture, 
and  he  remained  as  cheerful  as  advancing 
infirmities  would  allow  until  his  death  in 
1845.  A  year  previous  he  had  written  to 
M.  Eugene  Robin,  who  asked  for  some  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  I  am  74  years  of  age,  and,  being  Canon 
of  St.  PanVs  in  London  and  a  rector  of  a 
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parish  in  the  country,  my  time  is  equally  di- 
vided between  town  and  country.  I  am 
living  among  the  best  society  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  at  ease  in  my  circumstances,  in 
tolerable  health,  a  mild  Whig,  a  tolerating 
churchman,  and  much  given  to  talking, 
laughing,  and  noise.  I  dine  with  the  rich 
in  London  and  physic  the  poor  in  the  coun- 
try, passing  from  the  sauces  of  Dives  to  the 
sores  of  Lazarus.  I  am,  upon  the  whole,  a 
happy  man ;  have  found  the  world  an  enter- 
taining world,  and  am  thankful  to  Provi- 
dence for  the  part  allotted  to  me  in  it  " 

His  literary  labours  were  especially  re- 
markable for  their  fruit.  Others  shared  in 
his  advocacy  of  various  measures,  but  he 
made  them  popular.  How  much  he  contri- 
buted to  the  changes  which  "  wisdom  and 
counsel"  have  effected  in  this  present  centu- 
ry may  be  inferred  from  the  bare  index  to 
his  pamphlets  and  reviews ;  but  how  close  a 
relation  subsisted  between  these  efforts  and 
the  event,  and  how  neaily  they  were  con- 
nected as  cause  and  effect,  may  be  learnt 
only  from  impressions  already  in  part  forgot- 
ten. The  younger  half  of  this  generation 
may  remember  the  effect  of  the  letters  to 
Archdeacon  Singleton  and  of  the  pamphlet 
on  the  ballot ;  but  more  positive  consequen- 
ces were  derived  from  his  earlier  efforts,  and 
for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  memory  of 
some  of  our  elders.  ••  To  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  Edinburgh  Review"  said  Syd- 
ney himself — 

*<  The  state  of  England  at  the  period  when 
that  journal  began  should  be  had  in  remem* 
brance.  The  Catholics  were  not  emancipa- 
ted; the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were 
unrepealed ;  the  game  laws  were  horribly 
oppressive  ;  steel-traps  and  spring-guns  were 
set  all  over  the  country ;  prisoners  tried  for 
their  lives  could  have  no  counsel ;  Lord  El- 
don  and  the  Court  of*  Chancery  pressed  hea- 
vily upon  mankind ;  libel  was  punished  by 
the  roost  cruel  and  vindictive  imprisonments; 
the  principles  of  political  economy  were  lit- 
tle understood ;  the  laws  of  debt  and  con- 
spiracy were  upon  the  worst  footing;  the 
enormous  wickedness  of  the  slave  trade  was 
tolerated;  a  thousand  evils  were  in  existence 
which  the  talents  of  good  or  able  men  have 
since  lessened  or  removed ;  and  these  eflforts 


have  been  not  a  little  assisted  by  the  honest 
bcildness  of  the  Edinburgh  Remew.** 

We  will  add  our  conviction  that  more  than 
by  any  other  individual  contributor  to  that 
periodical  the  public  mind  was  brought  to 
appreciate  them  by  the  writings  of  Sydoej 
Smith. 

On  the  method  of  his  achievements  there 
may  be  various  opinions.  We  may  be  in- 
clined  to  dispute  with  Mr.  Macaulay  his  title 
to  be  termed  "  a  great  reasoner."  A  great 
reasoner  is  an  inventor,  a  discoverer  of  laws 
and  principles,  or  a  successful  analyzer  of 
the  conditions  of  reason  and  of  thought; 
but  it  would  be  vain  to  insist  on  Sjjnej 
Smith's  eminence  in  this  sense.  He  bad  a 
logically-constituted  mind,  and  he  possessed 
powers  of  penetration.  He  may  have  de- 
served Mr.  Everett's  description,  that  "if 
he  had  not  been  known  as  the  wittiest  man 
of  his  day  he  would  have  been  accounted 
one  of  the  wisest."  But  he  was  wise  in  ap- 
preciating, not  in  originating,  and  be  did  not 
create,  though  he  "  diffused"  most  admira- 
bly. He  comprehended  the  ideas  of  the 
most  advanced  spirits  of  his  age,  and  be 
put  them  frequently  in  a  clearer  light.  Bat 
his  practice  was  simple,  though  new  to  his 
time,  and  amounted  only  to  a  literary  art, 
which  others  have  since  imitated  with  suc- 
cess. He  translated  the  abstract  into  the 
concrete,  and  by  personifying  ideas  made 
them  familiar  and  popular.  He  thus  con- 
verted principles  into  facts,  which  he  ren- 
dered effective  by  a  startling  sense  of  the 
ludicrous.  He  illustrated  by  examples, — 
such  examples  as  "  Mrs.  Plymley  in  the 
embraces  of  a  French  Grenadier"  atoning 
for  the  alienation  of  Catholic  Ireland,  or 
the  effect  of  Mr.  6rote*s  ballot-box  upon  the 
domestic  confidence  of  "John,  Walter,  Ho- 
nofia,  and  Arabella  Wiggins." 

His  wit,  his  most  remarkable  quality, 
whatever  others  may  say  of  his  reasoning, 
was  of  a  genuine  stamp,  robust  and  original, 
and  it  gained  by  its  alliance  with  a  serious 
intent  How  different  to  the  wit  of  Charles 
T^mb,  which  embellished  a  taste  or  flavoured 
a  sentiment,  and  was,  at  the  best,  but  a 
species  of  fine  intellectoal  dissipation.  Take 
Eiia's  idea  of  a  transcendant  joke,  the  ques- 
tion to  a  man  cariying  a  bare— "Is  that 
your  own  hair,  or  a  wig?"    The  gusto  with 
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which  he  dilates  upon  it  distinguishes  bis 
tendency  to  the  vague  and  inexplicable.  He 
appreciated  mind  before  logic,  as  well  as  the 
"  world  before  perspective."  But  in  the 
drollest  of  Sydney  Smith's  jokes  there  is  a 
logical   bearing  and   a  grace   of  congruity. 


health.  I  once  was  rash  enoug:h  to  try  walk* 
ing  round  her  before  breakfast,  but  only  got 
half-way  and  gave  it  up  exhausted.  Or  you 
might  read  the  Riot  Act  and  disperse  her ;  in 
short,  you  might  do  anything  with  her  but 
marry   her.'      *  Oh,    Mr.   Sydney !'    said  a 


They  are  cases  in  point.     "Billy,"  said  he   young  lady,    recovering   from  the   general 
to  a  child  who  was  stroking:  tho  shell  of  a  laugh,  *  did   you    make  all   that  yourself?' 


turtle,  •*  why  are  you  doing  that  f  "  Oh 
to  please  the  turtle."  "  Why,  child,  you 
might  as  well  stroke  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
to  please    the    Dean   and    Chapter."     He 


•Yes,  Lucy  (throwing  himself  back  in  the 
chair  and  shaking  with  laughter),  '  all  my- 
self, child ;  ail  my  own  thunder.  Do  you 
think,  when  I  am   about  to  make  a  joke,  I 


comes  upon  his  joke  oAen  while  pursuing  an  send  for  my  neighbours  <\  and  G  ,  or  con- 
analogy: — *' If  you  masthead  a  sailor  fori  suit  the  clerk  and  churchwardens  upon  it.'" 
not  ^ing  his  duty,  why  should  you   notj  In  truth,  if  at  any  time  he  wanted  a  joke  he 


weathercock  a  parishioner  for  refusing  to 
pay  tithes  ?"  Or  he  deduces  it  as  a  conse- 
quence of  some  incidental  circumstance  or 
impression.  Thus,  to  an  old  friend  in  a  fine 
crimson  velvet  dress  he  exclaims,  <*  Exactly 
the  colour  of  my  preaching  cushion!"  and, 
leading  her  forward  to  the  light,  he  pretends 
to  be  lost  in  admiration,  saying,  "  I  really 
can  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  you  ;  I  shall 
be  preaching  on  you,  I  fear,  &c."  His  wit 
is  the  combination  of  cognate  ideas  remote 
only  in  appearance,  or  related  closely  in 
some  respects,  if  not  in  all.  It  is  rarely  an 
arbitrary  operation  of  the  intellect,  and  still 
less  a  wanton  play  upon  words. 

His  panegyrists  have  therefore  insisted 
with  justice  that  his  talent  did  not  consist  in 
mere  repartee.  It  was  evinced  rather  in 
dealing  with  a  conception  of  his  own,  and 
drawing  out  all  its  ridiculous  bearings.  For 
example,  he  is  struck  by  the  size  of  a  cer- 
tain lady  who  is  large  enough  to  make  two 


had  only  to  dally  with  his  ordinary  concep- 
tions in  that  ludicrous,  but  at  the  same  time 
logical  vein  which  was  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguishing gift  of  his  genius. 

One  highest  praise  remains  ;  his  wit  rarely 
stung,  or  seared,  or  lacerated,  and  the  sen- 
sations of  those  he  quizzed  are  described  aa 
agreeable.  His  friends  rightly  deprecate  a 
comparison  with  Swift,  but  if  he  had  not  the 
master  grasp  which  could  mould  granite  or 
bend  iron,  he  had  none  of  the  sceva  indigna" 
iio  of  that  resentful  Titan.  He  played  with 
his  victim  as  Izaak  Walton  hooked  his  frog, 
"  as  if  he  loved  him  ;"  and  he  was  generally 
in  good  taste  as  well  as  good  temper :  he 
never  degenerated  into  buffoonery.  More- 
over, there  was  an  unexpectedness  about 
his  best  things  which  greatly  contributed  to 
their  effect.  Sheil  says  of  some  one  *<whocvi- 
dently  led  up  to  his  own  jests"  *'  he  seemed 
as  if  he  were  chewing  the  poison  before  he 
spat  it  forth."     Sydney's  gentle  distillations. 


or  three   ordinary  people;    and  when   he -on  the  contrary,  came  upon  you  suddenly, 


he  hears  a  friend  is  about  to  marry  her,  he 
reasons  from  his  notion  thus  : — 

*" Going  to  marry  her!'  he  exclaims, 
bursting  out  laughing,  '  going  to  marry  her  I 
impossible!  you  mean  a  pari  of  her;  he 
could  not  marry  her  all  himself.  It  would 
be  a  case  not  of  bigamy,  but  trigamy ;  the 
neighbourhood  or  the  magistrates  should  in- 
terfere.    There  is  enough  of  her  to  furnish 


like  the  splash  of  a  cab  wheel,  the  centrifu- 
gal dispensations  of  a  wet  Newfoundland 
dog,  or  the  passing  bequest  of  any  other 
reverend  rook.  You  were  involved  in  his 
jest  unexpectedly  without  notice  that  you 
were  in  its  neighbourhood.  Thus  he  artfully 
concealed  his  art  and  took  increased  tribute 
from  your  surprise. 

Another  tendency  of  his  jokes  must  not 


wives  for  a  whole  parish.  One  man  marry  be  passed  over,  though  it  marks  their  object 
her  ?  it  is  monstrous.  You  might  people  a  |  rather  than  their  quality ;  it  is  notable  in 
colony  with  her ;  or  give  an  assembly  with  how  large  a  proportion  they  were  showered 
her ;  or  perhaps  take  your  morning's  walk  upon  the  heads  of  the  superior  clergy.  Syd 


round  her,  always  provided  there  were  fre- 
quent resting  places,  and  you  were  in  rude 


ney,  perhaps,  would  have  cited  it  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  respect : — 
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"  It  id  a  great  proof  of  shyne^ss  to  crumble 
bread  at  dinner.  '  Ob,  I  see,  you  are  afraid 
of  me  (turning  to  a  young  lady  who  sat  by 
him) ;  you  crumble  your  bread.  I  do  it 
when  1  sit  by  the  Bi>hop  of  London,  and 
with  both  hands  when  I  sit  by  the  Arch- 
bishop.'" *'  I  have,  alas,  only  one  illusion 
left,  and  that  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury." It  is  of  great  importance  that  arch- 
bishops could  be  tall.  They  ought  not  to 
take  them  under  six  feet,  without  their  shoes 
or  wigs.  Lord  Liverpool  meant  to  elevate 
Kaye,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  if  the  See  of 
Canterbury  had  become  vacant  in  his  time  ; 
but  the  church  would  not  last  20  years  with 
such  a  little  man."  The  ''real  bishop," 
among  other  qualifications,  is  "  a  grave  el- 
derly man,  full  of  Greek,  with  sound  views 
of  the  middle  voice  and  preter- pluperfect 
tense."  He  may  be  allowed  to  marry. 
*'  Yet,  how  can  a  bishop  marry  ?  How  can 
he  flirt  ?  The  most  he  can  say  is,  '  I  will 
see  you  in  the  vestry  after  service?'"  As 
for  the  Dean  of  '  (who  will  fill  up  the 
blank  ?),  he  deserves  to  be  preached  to  death 
by  wild  curates." 

Sydney,  speaking  of  defects  as  curable  in 
another  planet,  says  that  there  **  he  shall 
himself  be  more  respectful  to  the  higher 
clergy."  But  in  this  state  of  imperfection 
be  must  be  allowed  to  complain  that  *'  the 
upper  parsons  live  vindictively,  and  evince 
their  aversion  to  a  Whig  Ministry  by  an  im- 
proved health.  The  Bishop  of  —  has  had 
the  rancour  to  recover  afler  three  paralytic 
strokes,  and  the  Dean  of  *^—  to  be  vigo- 
rous at  82 ;  and  yet  these  are  men  who  are 
called  Christians!" 

Allowing  that  he  naturally  sported  with 
the  persons  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  we 
yet  think  we  can  discern  in  this  chase  of 
episcopal  game  some  traces  of  the  annoy- 
ance which  he  not  unjustifiably  felt  that  bis 
friends  had  overlooked  him.  He  wrote  a 
manly  remonstrance  to  Lord  John  Russell  on 
this  subject : — 

*'  I  defy  — ^  to  quote  one  single  passage 
of  my  writing  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  church.  I  defy  him  to  mention  a  single 
action  of  my  life  which  he  can  call  immoral. 
The  only  thing  be  could  charge  me  with 
would  be  high  spirits  and  much  innocent 
nonaense*     I  am  distinguished  as  a  preacher 


and  sedulous  as  a  parochial  c]erg3'man.  His 
real  charge  against  me  is  that  I  am  a  high- 
spirited,  honest,  uncompromising  man,  whom 
he  and  all  the  bench  of  bishops  could  oot 
turn  upon  vital  questions.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why,  as  far  as  depends  upon  others,  1  am 
not  a  bishop." 

At  a  later  period  he  wrote  to  Lord  Hol- 
land— 

*'  I  have  entirely  lost  all  wish  to  be  a  bish- 
op. The  thought  is  erased  from  my  miod, 
and,  in  the  very  improbable  event  of  a  bish- 
opric being  offered  me,  I  would  steadily  re- 
fuse it.  In  this  I  am  perfectly  honest  aad 
sincere,  and  make  this  communication  to  you 
to  prevent  your  friendly  exertion  in  my  fa- 
vour, and  perhaps  to  spare  you  the  regret  of 
making  that  exertion  in  vain." 

Lord  Melbourne  admitted  the  injustice  of 
his  exclusion  from  the  bench,  and  said  **there 
was  nothing  he  more  deeply  regretted.,  in 
looking  back  at  his  past  career,  than  the  not 
having  made  Sydney  Smith  a  bishop."  But 
Lord  Melbourne  was  a  man  of  candour  and 
less  intere^ted  than  others  of  his  party  in 
sacrificing  the  abler  of  its  champions  to  fam- 
ily prelerences,  which  has  been  its  weakness 
and  reproach  from  Burke  and  Sheridan  down- 
wards. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  such  ao 
appointment  might  have  fluttered  many  sin- 
cere but  timorous  believers ;  and  it  may  be 
useful  to  refer  their  descendants  to  the  hom- 
ily of  a  famous  theologian  on  the  subject  of 
facetiousness.  ''Allowable  pleasantry,"  says 
the  great  Isaac  Barrow,  ''  may  be  expedient 
to  put  the  world  out  of  conceit  that  all  sober 
and  good  men  are  a  sort  of  lumpish  or  sour 
people — that  they  can  utter  nothing  but  flat 
and  drowsy  stuff,"  to  which  some  will  add 
that  it  may  not  be  su{)erfluous  for  this  pur- 
pose even  at  diocesan  altitudes.  We  bold 
that,  at  all  events,  Sydney  Smith  never 
passed  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  by 
the  eminent  divine.  He  never  abused  his 
gift  to  an  irreverent  purpose.  If  he  indulge 
ed  in  what  Barrow  approvingly  describes  as 
*<  reasoning  pleasantly  abusive,"  he  did  not, 
<<  to  be  enrolled  among  the  wits,  moAe  ak^ 
toreck  of  conscience.'*  In  fact,  he  was  not 
the  man  to  play  Momus  in  a  surplice,  or  to 
.shame  his  calling  with  the  cap  and  bells  of 
a  professional  jester ;  and  a«  every  appaa- 
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age  of  the  church  fahric  partakes  of  its  sa-ione  dated  June  3,  1835,  and  to  another  of 
cred  character,  and  even  a  gargoyle  may  be! January  3,  1844.     Taken  as  a  whole,  they 


out  of  place  at  Y auxball,  in  this  and  in  every 
other  instance,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  he 


are  clear,  sensible,  unaflTected,  and  dufiici« 
ently  full  of  point.     For  any  one  else  they 


kept  wisely  within  the  bounds  of  ecclesias-  would   doubtless  appear  sprightly,  but   for 


tical  propriet}'.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
well  to  remember  the  good  which  his  wit  ac- 
complished, where  frigid  dulness  would  have 
failed,  and  from  what  perils  it  protected  even 
the  '*  establishment*'  itself.  It  was  coupled 
apparently  with  sincere  convictions,  and  cer- 


liim  they  comprise  in  an  inferior  degree  the 
characteristic  wit  of  his  works  and  conver- 
sation. Among  them,  of  course,  are  many 
clever  sayings  and  quaint  verdicts  on  men 
and  things,  but  the  gossip  of  which  they  are 
principally  composed  is,  with  few  exceptions. 


tainly  with   that  rectitude   of    conduct   on  sold  or  trivial. 


which  he  insists,  and,  whether  compatible  or 
not  with  episcopal  dignity,  we  infer  that  in 
his  case  it  was  the  attribute  of  a  righteous 
man. 

It  was,  at  all  events,  compatible  with  the 
performance  of  more  kind  and  gc^nerous  ac- 
tions thaa  the  world  generall}'  looks  for  from 
persons  io  his  po^ition.  We  do  not  allude 
to  the  presentation  of  the  living  of  Edmon- 
ton to  the  son  of  Doctor  Tate,  of  which  cir- 
cumstance too  much  has  perhaps  been  made, 
and  with  respect  to  which  his  panegyrists 
overlook  that,  had  he  elected  to  present  him- 
9elf,  t  ombe  Florey  would  have  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  Church  Pluralities  Act. 
We  observe  throughout  his  life  a  considera- 
tion for  others  which  showed  itself  in  vari- 
ous acts  of  prompt  and  genuine  kindness. 
He  was  not  of  those  who  strive  to  play  the 
Good  Samaritan,  as  he  himself  phrased  it, 
"  without  the  oil  and  the  twopence,"  but  be 
contributed  freely  of  his  substance  to  those 
who  needed  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  And 
him  at  the  commencement  of  life,  when  a 
poor  Fellow  of  New  College,  with  about 
100/.  per  annum,  paying  a  school  debt  of 
30/.  for  his  brother  Courtenay,  and  present- 
ing: almost  as  a  last  act,  a  living  of  120/.  per 
annum  to  a  worthy  and  friendless  clergyman. 
Such  acta  at  the  two  extremities  of  his  ca- 
reer are  specimens  of  various  others  between 
them,  corresponding,  of  course,  with  his 
limited  means,  but  showing  what  he  would 
have  done  had  his  facilities  been  extended. 

We  are  not  of  opinion  that  his  "  letters," 
to  which  we  will  briefly  refer,  will  add  much 
to  his  fame.  Those  which  are  now  pub- 
lished Ibrm,  as  we  stated,  one  volume  of  the 
present  work,  and  extend  from  1801  to  1845. 
Of  these,  perhaps,  one  or  two  had  better 
have  been  left  out  entirely.     We  refer  to 


We  have  been  most  struck  with  his  ad- 
dress in  complimenting  ladies : 

**  The  same  Providence  which  inflicts  gout 
creates  Duflerins.  We  must  take  the  good 
and  the  evils  of  life.  .  .  .  the  glass  on 
which  your  eyes  are  so  often  fixed,  knowing 
that  you  have  the  great  duty  imposed  on  the 
Sheridans,  of  looking  well.      .  Re- 

member me  to  the  Norton ;  tell  her  I  am 
glad  to  be  sheltered  from  her  beauty  by  the 
insensibility  of  age  ;  that  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  its  decay,  but  die  with  that  unfaded 
image  before  my  eyc-s." 

Again,  to  Mrs.  Meynell — 

•*  I  am  glad  your  girl  likes  me.  Give  my 
love  to  her.  .  .  She  is  charming,  and  as 
fresh-minded  as  a  sunbeam  just  touching 
the  earth  for  the  first  time." 

Again,  of  a  group— 

**  Oh,  they  were  all  so  beautiful  that  Paris 
could  not  have  decided  between  them,  but 
would  have  cut  his  apple  into  slices." 

Of  Lady  Murray's  mother— 

<*  Her  smile  is  so  radiant  that  I  believe  it 
would  force  even  a  gooseberry-bush  into 
flower." 

On  examining  some  new  flowers  in  the 
garden,  a  beautiful  girl  who  was  of  the 
party  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Sydney,  this  pee 
will  never  come  to  perfection."  "Permit 
me,  then,"  said  he,  gently  taking  her  hand 
and  walking  towards  the  plant,  "to  lead  per- 
fection to  the  pea." 

To  Mrs.  ,  he  writes  frotn  Combe 

Florey — 

"Pray  be  my  tombstone,  and  say  a  good 
word  for  me  when  I  am  dead !  I  shall  think 
of  my  beautiful  monument  when  I  am  going; 
but  I  wish  I  could  see  it  before  I  die." 

He  was  not,  however,  always  as  compli- 
mentary to  the  pet«of  his  lady  aoquainUiiice. 
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One  of  them  asked  him  for  a  motto  for  her 
dog  Spot,  and  "  Out,  damned  Spot/'  was 
the  immediate  rejoinder. 

His  opinions,  complimentary  or  otherwise, 
of  political  and  literary  criebrities  will,  no 
doubt,  be  read  with  interest.  Orator  Hunt 
**  I  heard  at  York,  and  was  much  struck  with 
his  boldness,  dexterity  and  shrewdness. 
Without  any  education  at  all,  he  is  the  most 
powerful  barrister  this  day  on  the  Northern 
Circuit."  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  **  seems  to  be 
a  learned,  pure  and  honest  Liberal,  and  with 
much  zeal  and  unaffected  piety."  **My 
dear  Lady  Grey,  there  are  not  two  more  in- 
telligent men  in  the  Kingdom  than  Wood 
and  Howick.''  "  Lord  Lansdowne  is  at  the 
head  of  the  genus  Whig;  species,  Whigista 
mitior,  as  the  Lords  Holland  and  Grey  are  of 
the  Whigista  Truculentus  Anactophonus." 
**  If  I  could  envy  any  man  for  successful  ill- 
nature,  I  should  envy  Lord  Byron  for  his 
skill  in  satirical  nomenclature.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  written  7)ie  .^^^o^,  '  hardly  worth 
reading,'  and  Peveril,  '  a  moderate  produc- 
tion.' But  Mr.  Dickens  is  not  in  the  oppo- 
site ranks,  and  his  ^J^icklebjf  is  very  good. 
I  stood  out  against  Mr.  Dickens  as  long  as  I 
could,  but  he  has  conquered  me.'  "  <*  I  met 
John  Russell  at  Exeter.  The  people  along 
the  road  were  much  disappointed  at  his 
smallness.  I  told  them  he  was  much  larger 
before  the  bill  was  thrown  out,  but  reduced 
by  excessive  anxiety  about  the  people.  This 
brought  tears  into  their  eyes." 

For  one  of  his  best  characterizations  we 
must  turn  back  to  the  first  volume,  in  which 
he  parodies  the  indiscriminate  praise  of  Mac- 
intosh's oratory — 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  conclude  these  obser- 
vations without  expressing  the  obligations  I 
am  under  to  a  person  in  a  much  more  hum- 
ble scene  of  life— I  mean,  Sir,  the  hackney- 
coachman  by  whom  I  have  been  driven  to 
this  meeting.  To  pa»s  safely  through  the 
streets  of  a  crowded  metropolis  must  require 
on  the  part  of  the  driver  no  common  ast^em- 
blage  of  qualities.  He  must  have  cautioo 
without  timidity,  activity  without  precipita- 
tion, and  courage  without  rashness ;  he  must 
have  a  clear  perception  of  his  object  and  a 
dexterous  use  of  his  mean?.  I  can  safely 
say  of  the  individual  in  question  that  for  a 
moderate  reward  he  ha?  displayed  unweari- 


ed skill,  and  to  him  I  shall  never  forget  that 
I  owe  unfractared  integrity  of  limb,  exemp- 
tion from  pain,  and  perhaps  prolongatioo  of 
existence. 

*'Nor  can  I  pass  over  the  encoaragiog 
cheerfulness  with  which  I  was  received  by 
the  waiter,  nor  the  useful  blaze  of  ligbt 
communicated  by  the  linkboys,  as  I  descea- 
ded  from  the  carriage.  It  was  with  no  com* 
mon  pleasure  that  I  remarked  in  these  mea 
not  the  mercenary  bustle  of  venal  service, 
but  the  genuine  effusions  of  untutored  be* 
nevolence — not  the  rapacity  of  subordinate 
agency,  but  the  alacrity  of  humble  friend- 
ship, what  may  not  be  said  of  a  country 
where  all  the  little  accidents  of  life  bring 
forth  the  bidden  qualities  of  the  heart- 
where  her  vehicles  are  driven,  her  streets 
illumined,  and  her  bells  answered,  by  men 
teeming  with  all  the  refinements  of  civilized 
life  ? 

''  I  cannot  conclude.  Sir,  without  thanking 
you  for  the  very  clear  and  distinct  manner 
in  which  you  have  announced  the  proposi- 
tion on  which  we  are  to  vote.  It  is  but  com- 
mon justice  to  add  that  public  assemblies 
rarely  witness  articulation  so  perfect,  lan- 
guage so  select,  and  a  manner  so  eminently 
remarkable  for  everything  that  is  kind,  im- 
partial and  just." 

There  is  nothing  so  good  as  this  in  the 
letters*  The  fancies  there  are  only  in  the 
germ,  and  the  jokes  and  conceits  but  parti- 
ally blown.  The  set-off  is  the  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  bis  own  fun  which  they  continually 
evince.  Mixed  with  this  fun,  like  warp  and 
woof,  are  lines  indicative  of  pains  and  infir- 
mities ;  but  he  bears  them  bravely,  and  is 
perhaps  more  cheerful  than  his  readers. 
Lamb  has  spoken  of  the  incongruous  im- 
pressions created  on  the  mind  when  suftr^ 
ing  overtakes  those  who  are  known  for  their 
pleasantries,  and  such  is  the  effect  of  por- 
tions of  this  correspondence.  But  the  ge- 
nial humourist  on  the  rack  consoles  himself 
honourably,  and  dwells  on  his  ccmsolatioiis 
up  to  the  hour  when  he  enjoys  the  **  best'at- 
tentions  of  Dr.  Holland  and  the  use  of  a 
contfcfiMe  bouse,  where  a  suite  of  roootf 
are  perfectly  fitted  up  for  illnera  and  death.'* 
Even  there  there  is  a  kind  eipressioo  of 
sympathy  for  others  before  the  letters  and 
the  life  close  simultaneously. 
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The  LatiM  of  the  Revolutkn. 

RiCBMOND,  September  18, 1855. 
Mr.  Thompson—Some  few  years  since  an  old 
iron  chest  that  had  long  stood  undisturbed  in  the 
entrance  to  the  Treasury  of  Virginia  was  opened 
and  its  contents  repacked  in  a  box  as  of  no  im* 
portanee.  A  few  days  since,  I  took  occasion  to 
examine  them,  in  making  a  professional  inyeeti- 
gation  into  the  "(Md  Times,"  and  found  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which,  perhaps,  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  your  readers  generally,  nor  inappro- 
priate to  the  organ  of  the  Central  Mount  Vernon 
Association ;  to  whose  members  it  may  serve  as 
an  encouragement.  The  old  adage,  **  what  man 
has  done  man  can  do,"  needs  no  paraphrase  to 
make  it  applicable  to  the  gentler  sex.  If  it  did, 
that  change  might  be  well  founded  on  the  follow- 
ing patriotic  examples. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  B.  MINOR. 


"An  onler  for 
3  bundles, 


Specie : 
li  Joe, 
3    guineas, 
3    pistareens, 
1    bit, 


13.812 
62.000 

75.812 

2.8.0 

4.4.0 

3.9 


^.lb.4i." 
Addressed  on  the  back  to 

'Mrs.  Jefferson, 
"At 

"  Richmond." 

"  Favor  of  > 

*•  Major  Duval."   J 

In  the  same  reeeptacle,  I  afterwards  found  the 
following  paper.  B.  B.  M. 

Subscripiions  received  for  the  use  of  the  Ar^ 
my  at  Fredericksburg^  by  Mrs,  Weedon, 
JVeasuress, 


*'  Alexandria,  Dec'r  15th,  1780. 

"  Madam :  Having  been  appointed  Treasu- 
ress  of  this  town  and  county  for  the  recep- 
tion of  naoney  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers,  f  am  happy  in  transniitiing  to  you 
seventy-five  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
twelve  dollars ;  also  six  pounds,  sixteen  shil- 
lings and  4^  in  specie,  which  Jady  Wash- 
ington directed  me  to  send  to  you.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  I  was  so  fortunate  to  get  such  a 
sum  and  for  the  intended  use. 

*'  Inclosed  you  have  an  order  on  Messrs. 
Watson,  Tandy  &  Co.  of  Richmond,  for  thir- 
teen thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twelve 
dollars,  which  I  presume  you  can  get  paid 
without  much  trouble.  Major  Duval  will 
deliver  you  three  bundles  containing  sixty 
two  thousand  dollars  and  the  specie,  which 
will  complete  the  sum  in  my  hands.  When 
I  receive  more  I  will  embrace  the  first  op- 
|»ortunily  to  transmit  you.  Mrs.  Ann  Ram- 
say being  iaifisposed  prevents  her  writing 
yoa  ;  lor  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with 
the  greatest  respect, 

**  Madam, 
"  Your  most  obedient  senraat, 

"Tytymfi  Ramsay." 


Ann  Moore, 
Fanny  Washington, 
Frances  Jones, 


Mrs.  hegg, 

Mrs.  Gallaway, 

Margaret  Whitler, 

Sarah  Anna  Maria  Mortimer, 

Courtney  Bowdoin,  Ann  Tucker 

and  Betty  Tayloe  Corbin, 
Margaret  Gordon, 


Miss  Mary  Stadler, 

Mrs.  Joanna  Hamilton, 

Isabella  Mercer, 

Miss  Ann  Gordon  Mercer,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  General  Mercer, 
1  guinea  and 

Mrs.  Mary  Washington,* 

Mrs.  Frances  Thornton, 

Mrs.  Durand, 

Mrs.  Stadler, 

Mrs.  Mary  Taliaferro, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Carter, 


£  18 
250 
120 

30 

30 

50 

43.10 
240 

180 
24 
60 
9 
30 
18 


9 

45 

90 

105 

9 

90 

i50 


i&1600.10 


*The  Mother  of  Washinirton. 


JVblfff  af  Eurcpmn  Travel. 
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NOTES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 

If  Robert  Fulton  could  hare  been  restored  to 
life  for  half  an  hour  and  permitted  to  take  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  Uie  steamer  in  which  we  ascended 
the  Ihinube  from  Nussdorf  to  Linz,  I  fear  he 
would  have  gone  back  to  the  world  of  spirits  con- 
vinced that  his  invention  vras,  after  all,  a  failure, 
for  a  more  detestable  affair  in  all  respects,  I  cer- 
tainly never  saw.  When  we  first  caught  sight  of 
it,  from  the  window  of  the  carriage  in  which  we 
accomplished  the  three  miles  and  a  half  between 
Vienna  and  Nussdorf,  I  was  confident  there  was 
some  deception — it  could  not  be  that  such  a  boat 
as  that  was  the  regular  means  of  communication 
between  the  capital  and  any  portion  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions — I  had  more  catholic  notions  of 
Austrian  civilization  than  to  think  so  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  the  driver  insisted  there  was  no  mis- 
take, and  we  soon  made  our  way  to  the  muddy 
decks,  through  a  drizzle  of  rain,  in  a  melancholy 
condition  of  dampness  and  despair.  The  get- 
ting on  board,  however,  was  not  a  matter  unat- 
tended with  bother,  apart  from  the  general  slop- 
piness  of  the  occasion,  for  at  the  gangway  there 
stood  a  gendarme  who  challenged  your  right  of 
departure  in  a  tone  of  voice  such  as  was  calcula- 
ted to  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  heart.  At  the 
instant,  I  was  floored  completely  by  this  unex- 
pected demand,  but  being  reminded  of  a  docu- 
ment, which  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Munsch 
had  caused  to  be  procured  for  me  at  the  police 
office,  to  the  effect  that  Herr  What's-his-name  had 
permission  to  pass  from  Vienna  to  Linz,  I  flung 
it  at  the  gendarme  as  a  sop  to  Cerberus  and  gain- 
ed the  after  cabin  in  safety.  Upon  arriving  there, 
I  found  one  of  my  friends  in  a  state  of  very  lively 
indignation,  in  consequence  of  a  card  which  had 
just  been  handed  to  him  by  an  officer  of  the  boat. 
Part  of  this  card  was  printed  in  characters  as  un- 
like our  own  ss  Sanscrit,  and  E  cannot  therefore 
reproduce  it,  for  want  of  a  font  of  Russian  type, 
but  the  following  is  a  faithful  copy  of  that  por- 
tion which  excited  the  choler  of  my  fellow  ^v- 
elier : 

A'  t«  cz.  ut&z6k  sziveskedjenek  utleveldket  hiv- 
atalos  Uitomoz&s  v^gett  az  illeto  verserelndknek 
&tadni,  's  annak  visszav6telekor  e  jegyet  vissza- 
adni. 

''Did  you  ever  see  such  a  semi-barbarous  para- 
graph as  that^'  said  he,  handing  me  the  o^. 

I  had  to  confess  that  appearances  were  against 
it 

**  What  the  deuce  does  it  mean,  do  you  sup- 
pose ?  What  new  designs  upon  us  have  they  got 
now?" 


Of  course  I  was  unable  to  answer,  but  I  sog- 
gested,  what  turned  oat  to  be  the  fact^  that  the 
paragraph  might  possibly  be  Magyar  and  not  ps- 
gan,  adding,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  insteid 
of  the  two-headed  eagle  at  the  top  there  was  a 
tolerably  accurate  representation  of  the  stesmer, 
and  concluded  by  pointing  to  a  French  solution 
of  the  enigma,  which  in  his  excitement,  my  friend 
had  overlooked.  This  gave  a  very  pacific  intent 
to  the  aflbir,  questionable  as  it  Irad  appeared,  it 
being  nothing  more  than  a  notification  to  peeeen- 
gers  that  they  must  give  up  their  passports  for 
vis^  and  were  entitled  to  demand  diem  again  upon 
returning  the  card.  My  friend,  however,  was  not 
at  all  satisfied  by  the  French,  and  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  distribution  among  genUemen  of  rack 
handfiils  of  consonants,  as  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  Hungarian  sentence,  in  the  light  of  an  afiont, 
just  as  the  parrot,  according  to  Sam  Weller, 
thought  it  was  adding  insult  to  injury,  in  not  only 
taking  him  from  his  native  isle  but  making  him 
talk  the  English  language  afterwards. 

Our  immediate  company,  which  was  huddled 
together  in  the  narrow  and  uncomfortable  cabin 
to  avoid  the  rain  that  pattered  on  the  decks,  eeem- 
ed  sufficiently  miscellaneous  to  furnish  the  stn- 
dent  of  character  with  material  for  observation 
during  the  eight  and  twenty  hours  we  were  to 
remain  on  board.  There  were  ecclesiastics  with 
shaven  crovnis ;  English  gentlemen  as  innocent  as 
ourselves  of  German ;  Austrian  officers  in  their 
showy  uniforms  delighting  the  hearts  of  Vien- 
nese beauties  on  their  way  to  IschU  the  Aus- 
trian Saratoga,  and  Berlin  dandies  wrapped  up 
in  shawls  and  tobacco-smoke  ;  while  among  the 
hoipoUoij  who' combatted  the  elements  upon  the 
forward  deck,  there  might  be  seen  as  great  a  va- 
riety of  genre,  the  most  readily  distinguishable  of 
which  were  trading  Jews,  with  packs  of  flash  jew- 
ellery, and  the  lumbermen  of  the  Dannbe,  who 
having  descended  the  river  on  their  rafts  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  were  now  retvining  by 
steam  at  the  rate  of  four. 

As  the  Danube,  for  the  entire  dietanee  between 
Nussdorf  and  Linz,  presents  a  suooession  of  stii- 
king  and  beautiful  pictures,  the  ascent  did  not 
prove  so  tedious  as  the  reader  might  snppoee  bom 
the  slow  rate  of  progression.  Fortunately  for  us, 
too,  patehes  of  blue  sky  soon  began  to  epp^^ 
through  the  clouds,  and  we  were  MiaUed  to 
exchange  the  confinement  of  tlie  saloon  for  te 
open  atmosphere  above.  The  first  olgeei*  tfiit 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  tourist  afte  leaviag 
Nussdorf,  is  the  imposing  Benedietine  Goavent  e£ 
Gattweik,  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  hiU  700 
feet  above  the  river,  and  impressing  one,  at  the 
distance  of  four  miles,  with  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
immense  wealth  of  the  order  to  which  it  baloogs, 
from  itt  vast  quadrangular  dimMirions.    There  if 
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a  large  library  attached  to  it,  and  Murray  speaks 
of  its  rich  decorations  and  costly  tapestries  as 
worth  stopping  to  look  at.  The  river  makes  a 
wide  bend  just  opposite  (ro/^ic«tA,  and  the  white 
walls  of  the  edifice  are  thus  kept  in  view  for  a 
considerable  timOi  sufficient  to  allow  the  observer 
to  indulge  in  his  own  reflections  upon  the  reli- 
gious system  which  fosters  such  eleemosynary 
establi^ments. 

And  now  the  scenery  becomes  bolder.  It  is 
the  Hudson  orer  again,  as  it  is  seen  at  West 
Point,  lacking  the  placid  flow  of  the  American 
stream,  but  with  a  Rhenish  profusion  of  castles 
and  donjon  keeps.  Justice  to  the  Danube  de- 
mands the  statement,  however,  that  her  ruins  are 
gotten  up  in  a  better  style  of  gloom  and  antiquity 
tiian  those  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  her  legends  are 
altogether  more  charmingly  tragic  and  miracu- 
lous. A  young  lawyer  of  Vienna,  who  spoke 
oxcellent  English,  (entirely  out  of  Ollendorf,  as 
he  informed  me,)  was  one  of  our  fellow-passen- 
gers and  he  obligingly  discoursed  of  each  memo- 
rable spot  as  we  crawled  along  by  it,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  a  pleasanter  day  than  we  spent  on 
the  deck  of  the  Danube  steamer,  smoking  bad  ci- 
gars and  hearing  "  sad  -stories  of  the  death  of 
Kings.'' 

What  Rhenish  ruin,  par  exemple,  will  compare 
with  that  mass  of  shattered  masonry  which  crowns 
the  lofty  rock  of  the  Durrensteln  ?  Here  it  was, 
they  say,  that  Richard  CcBur-de-Lion  was  im- 
prisoned on  his  return  from  Palestine,  but  as  the 
same  historical  fact  is  connected  by  tradition 
with  two  other  localities  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, we  cannot  repose  much  confidence 
in  the  assertion.  Yet  the  place  was  certainly 
a  very  capital  one  for  the  purpose,  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  we  can  imagine  the  bold 
erusader  there  beguiling  his  lonely  hours  with 
poetic  fancies,  after  the  manner  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, attuning  hie  sad  minstrelsy  to  the  murmur 
of  the  Danube  as  it  swept  past  the  walls  of  his 
dungeon* 

A  little  farther  on  and  the  Castle  of  Aggstein 
breaks  upon  tho  view,  perched  high  in  air  and 
seemingly  inaccessible  to  the  human  foot.  This 
was  a  famous  castle  in  *'  the  good  old  times.''  It 
was  originally  occupied  by  a  jolly  old  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Schreckenwald,  who  used  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  pleasant  freak  of  hospitality 
by  which  his  guests  were  precipitated  after  din- 
ner through  a  trap-door  into  an  abysmal  apart- 
ment facetiously  called  by  him  "the  bed  of 
roses ;"  so  that  he  was  relieved  of  any  annoy- 
ance that  might  arise  from  a  too  liberal  enjoyment 
of  his  Amontillado.  To  Schreckenwald  there 
succeeded  two  brothers  Von  Kuenring,  who  so 
well  maintained  the  character  of  the  house  for 
taking  care  of  its  vieitort  and  managing  their  ef- 


fects, that  the  country  side  bestowed  upon  them 
the  nickname  of  *'  The  Hounds."  These  broth- 
ers had  ten  establishments  on  the  river,  which 
they  called  their  ten  fingers.  Having  on  one  oc- 
casion taken  a  liking  to  the  great  seal  and  money 
box  of  the  Duke  of  Austria,  Frederick  II.,  and 
removed  them  from  Vienna,  that  young  potentate 
collected  his  followers  and  successfully  carried  by 
assault  castle  after  castle,  until  he  reached  i>tcr- 
renaiein  and  Aggaiein  where  the  brothers  Von 
Kuenring  sat  and  laughed  his  majesty  to  scorn  in 
conscious  safety.  But  what  force  of  arms  could 
not  effect  was  easily  accomplished  by  strategy. 
A  rich  merchant  Rudiger,  who  had  frequently 
been  plundered  by  the  brothers  when  descending 
the  river  with  merchandise,  concealed  a  large 
number  of  stout  men-at-arms  under  the  decks  of 
a  richly  freighted  vessel  and  essayed  to  float  past 
Aggstein  with  his  cargo.  Hadmar  Von  Kuenring 
who  was  looking  up  and  down  the  river,  carefully 
noting  such  little  novelties  as  might  present 
themselves  to  his  observation,  no  sooner  recog- 
nised Rudiger's  flat-boat  than  he  prepared  to  in- 
tercept it.  So  the  horn  was  blown  from  the  bat- 
tlements and  the  bell  sounded  in  the  highest 
tower,  as  vvas  usual  upon  such  occasions  in  a 
well-regulated  household  like  that  of  Aggsiein, 
and  down  went  Hadmar  and  his  men  to  their 
booty.  Rudiger  invited  them  to  come  on  board 
and  carefully  securing  the  party,  carried  them  off 
to  the  brisk  young  Frederick,  who  no  doubt  en- 
tertained Hadmar  with  all  the  cordiality  that  be- 
longed to  Aggstein  itself. 

Such  little  histories  as  these  seem  naturally  to 
belong  to  the  rambling  lines  of  battlement  seen 
against  the  dark  fir  trees  and  grey  walls  of  gran- 
ite that  give  an  air  of  desolate  grandeur  to  tho 
banks  of  the  Danube.  But  if  softer  and  tenderer 
imaginations  please  the  stranger  more — ^if  my 
lady,  for  instance,  who  sits  reading  Murray,  on 
the  extreme  left,  prefers  to  associate  other  and 
more  peaceful  romances  with  Aggstein  and  DUT' 
renstein,  it  is  easy  to  call  up  the  graceful  and  de- 
bonair damsels  and  the  chivalric  and  elegant  cav- 
aliers who  doubtless  dwelt  in  these  stately  man- 
sions when  the  joyous  science  of  Poetry  and  Mu- 
sic was  the  study  of  the  "  best  society," — to  fancy 
the  ponderous  gates  thrown  open  and  emerging 
therefrom  the  hawking  party  in  gay  costumes 
and  mounted  on  noble  steeds — to  hear  the  clear 
notes  of  the  lover's  chalumeau  played  under  the 
fair  Ermengarde's  window,  or  to  see  that  bright 
being  seated  in  the  loftiest  balcony  watching  for 
her  lover's  return,  while  he  lies  far  away  on  the 
drenohed  field  of  some  fiercely  fought  battle  with 
the  star  of  newly-won  knighthood  shining  on  hia 
breast. 

Perhaps  my  lady  is  musing  after  this  fashion, 
as  she  puts  Homy  into   the   patent   leather 
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satchel  and  prepares  to  go  down  to  dinner.  For 
that  meal  is  eerved  in  the  saloon,  and  oar 
friends  are  quickly  gathered  around  the  table,  the 
Viennese  belles  and  the  Berlinese  swells,  the  Aas- 
trian  hussars,  those  awful  sons  of  Mars,  and  the 
monks  with  shaven  polls,  conservators  of  souls, 
and  the  Englishmen  in  gaiters,  alwajs  calling  on 
the  waiters — all  are  punctually  in  place  and  ready 
to  dispatch  the  dishes,  as  passengers  are  generally 
on  steamboats,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. The  dinner  was  quite  good,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  one  of  the  divinities  from  Vienna, 
who  looked  as  if  she  might  have  dieted  on  night- 
ingale's tongues,  make  way  with  a  Kalbs-cotelette 
which  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  hunger  of  a 
couple  of  dragoons.  We  had  not  reached  the 
pastry,  however,  before  our  companion,  the  law- 
yer, called  us  to  come  and  see  the  monastery  of 
Mdlk  and  we  went  on  deck  again. 

This  monastery  is  a  magnificent  and  imposing 
edifice  that  stands  immediately  on  the  vergo  of 
the  river  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet  above  the 
stream,  and  looks  far  more  like  the  residence  of 
some  powerful  monarch  than  the  retreat  of  a  re- 
ligious brotherhood.  It  is  munificently  endowed 
and  contains,  besides  a  splendid  collection  of 
books  and  paintings,  a  vrine  cellar  supposed  to  be 
inexhaustible,  inasmnch  as  a  levy  of  15,000  gal- 
lons a  day  by  the  French  army  for  several  days 
in  succession,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  did  not  appear  to  make  any  serious  chasm 
in  its  vaults.  It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  an 
exalted  respect  for  an  institution,  monastic  or 
otherwise,  with  such  vinous  resoarces,  and  I 
confess  I  envied  a  young  gentleman,  a  son  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Vienna,  as  the  lawyer  told  us, 
who  left  the  boat  at  M6lk  with  the  intention  of 
paying  a  visit  to  the  jolly  eoolesiastics  who  live 
there.  Of  theee  there  are  but  90,  half  of  whom 
are  absent  fulfilling  the  duties  of  professors  or 
ministers  in  colleges  and  uBiTersitief  many  months 
in  the  year,  while  the  rest  pass  their  days  in  port 
and  piety,  alternating  the  rigors  of  the  cloister 
with  the  instruction  of  a  small  number  of  pupils, 
and  tempering  the  r6le  of  priest  and  pedagogue 
with  the  generous  products  of  the  vintage. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise,  of  course,  than  that  by 
tlie  overgrown  power  and  enormous  aggregations 
of  wealth  of  these  pampered  religious  corpora- 
tions, the  country  round  about  is  greatly  impov- 
erished— ^the  church,  indeed,  in  Austria  and  Ba- 
varia seems  to  bestride  the  country  like  a  Colos- 
sus. The  most  fertile  meadows,  the  richest  vine- 
growing  regions  belong  to  the  monasteries,  and  it 
is  a  high  rent  that  must  be  paid  to  the  monks  for 
the  use  of  the  land.  In  such  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs there  can  be  no  progress,  no  real  prosperity, 
and  the  people  have  made  only  an  exchange  of 
plundMreni  since  the  d^ys  of  fendalim,  being 


compelled  now  to  suffer  as  much  from  the  exic- 
tions  of  the  priesthood  as  their  remote  anoe^ftors 
did  from  the  depredations  of  the  robber  chivaln. 
The  castles  are  in  ruins,  but  the  monasteries 
flourish  in  palatial  splendour,  and  to  some  minds 
the  difference  between  a  rogue  in  armor  and  s 
rogue  in  a  cassock*  is  of  little  consequence. 

After  passing  Molk,  we  were  brought  al  every 
turn  upon  some  picturesque  arrangement  of  rock 
and  river,  until  a  full-orbed  moon  showerixig 
down  its  silvery  lustre  upon  the  ruins  and  the 
water,  converted  the  whole  into  a  scene  of  en- 
chantment. Ever  and  anon  the  red  lights  of 
some  quaint  old  town  would  glare  upon  us,  and 
coming  nearer,  the  cross  upon  the  spire  of  some 
antique  chapel  would  glisten  in  the  moonbeams, 
and  then  fade  slowly  into  the  distance.  Long 
after  the  company  in  the  saloon  had  disposed 
themselves  for  slumber,  as  best  they  could,  ^d 
wo  remain  on  deck,  unwilling  to  lose  such  enjoy- 
ment as  the  scenery,  softened  and,  at  it  were, 
idealised  by  the  moon's  white  illumination,  af- 
forded us.  Midnight,  however,  and  a  sense  of 
weariness,  after  eighteen  hours  of  travel,  at  lengtib 
reminded  us  of  the  necessity  of  going  to  bed. 
Fortunately,  we  had'  not  relied  upon  the  cisoal 
and  unsatisfactory  sleeping  aocommodaiiotts  of 
the  saloon,  (where  berths  less  commodious  tiksa 
those  of  our  canal  packets  had  been  fitted  up  for 
as  large  a  number  as  possible,  with  improvised 
pallets  on  the  floor  for  the  residue)  but,  early  is 
the  day,  had  bargained  with  the  Oberkellner  ibr 
an  apartment  in  the  nature  of  a  state  room,  oa 
deck  and  immediately  behind  the  starboard 
wheel,  which  for  the  sum  of  seven  Kron  Thalers, 
about  eight  American  dollars,  was  placed  at  our 
disposal  for  the  voyage.  Thither  we  accordin^j 
repaired,  and,  barring  the  oocasional  splashing  of 
water  through  the  partition  which  divided  os 
from  the  wheel,  and  the  oontinaal  whirl  ef  that 
important  part  of  the  steamer,  superinducing  dis- 
agreeable dreams  of  revolving  around  the  ponde- 
rous axle  of  an  oubliette  in  a  medieval  dungeon, 
had  a  comfortable  time  of  it  till  morning. 

Soon  after  a  late  breakfast,  we  were  r^foieed 
by  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  towers  of  Lins  where 
we  were  to  leave  the  steamer.  Plresently  wecaase 
up  to  the  wharf,  and  upon  an  examinatioa  of 
passports,  were  permitted  to  land.  Iiearaiag 
that  the  regular  oonveyance  for  Mnnieh  did  not 
depart  for  two  hours,  we  took  a  earrisge  under 
the  convoy  of  our  legal  friend  from  Vienna,  and 
set  out  to  see  the  town.  The  day  was  dondless, 
every  thing  that  met  the  eye  novel  to  os,  our 

*  To  such  as  have  a  fancy  for  tracing  eljiaolociet,  1 
•aggeat  thfe  word  tiole,  a  priest's  carroeBt,  aa  probablv 
connected  with  the  grasping  propensitiea  of  the  elaas  ia 
days  gone  by. 
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companion  thoroughly  informed  and  extremely 
communicative — so  that  the  detention  proved  a 
very  pleasant  experience. 

Linz  has  long  enjoyed  an  enyiable  distinction 
in  Austria  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  although 
we  did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  see  any  of 
its  feminine  inhabitants  who  were  endowed  with 
greater  charms  than  those  of  other  towns  of  its 
size.  The  population  is  25,000,  but  there  are  no 
evidences  of  its  increasing  importance  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  which  are  narrow,  meanly-built  and 
dirty.  There  is  an  old  castle  still  standing,  in 
which  Prince  Rupert  was  a  prisoner,  and  where 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  jailer's  daughter,  who  was 
one  of  those  beautiful  creatures  from  whom  Linz 
derived  its  reputation  for  female  loveliness,  and  a 
great  Market  Place,  where  the  stranger  will  see 
the  oddest  collection  of  red  and  blue  cotton  um- 
brellas in  the  world.  Linz  is  remarkable  for  its 
system  of  fortifications,  as  yet  untried  and  consid- 
ered by  many  competent  engineers  to  be  altogeth- 
er worthless.  They  consist  of  thirty-two  isolated 
forts  surrounding  the  tovm  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  covered  way.  These  forts  are  ex- 
ceedingly strong  and  mount  heavy  artillery,  but, 
it  is  thought,  would  present  no  adequate  resist- 
ance to  an  army  of  invasion  'descending  the  Da- 
nube. Should  Austria  take  part  with  Russia  in 
the  pending  controversy  with  the  Allies,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  an  Anglo-French  army  on  its 
way  to  Vienna  would  test  the  strength  and  value 
of  these  works.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  two  miles 
from  Idnz,  and  directiy  in  the  line  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, there  stands  a  JesuWa  College,  and  at- 
tached to  it  is  a  pretty  littie  Byzantine  Church, 
from  the  door  of  which  there  is  a  noble  view  of 
the  town  and  the  river  lying  between  high  ridges, 
with  lofty  blue  mountains  stretching  away  in  the 
distant  horizon. 

As  our  companion  was  to  leave  Linz  a  half 
hour  in  advance  of  us,  we  had  littie  time  to  linger 
upon  the  hill,  and  so  we  rattied  back  to  the  town 
and  escorted  him  to  the  station  house  of  a  tram- 
way railroad  upon  which  some  dilapidated  cars, 
drawn  by  horses,  furnished  travellers  with  a  mode 
of  conveyance  to  the  beautiful  region  of  the  Salz- 
kammergut,  the  German  Arcady,  where,  very 
much  to  our  regret,  time  did  not  permit  us  to  go. 
Our  friend  said  it  was  Himmel  and  entreated  us 
to  accompany  him,  but,  as  we  could  not,  he  bade 
us  farewell,  presenting  each  of  us  with  his  card, 
which,  designating  his  residence  as  ''3845 
Wien,"*  would  enable  us  to  find  him  easily,  he 
said,  should  we  ever  visit  Vienna  again. 

I  confess  I  took  leave  of  our  accidental  fellow- 

*  In  Germanj  and  the  South  of  Europe,  the  ttreeU  are 
not  oumbeied  individually  as  with  us,  but  the  whole  city 
is  numbered  in  grow,  so  that  ascertaining  where  a  man 
lives  from  bis  number  is,  by  no  means,  so  easy  as  our 
friend  represented  it. 
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passenger  of  two  days'  acquaintance  with  real 
regret,  and  as  the  kindly  Leben  sie  vfohl  camo 
from  his  lips,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  much 
pleasanter  it  was  to  meet  with  such  people  than 
with  those  porcupines  of  propriety,  whom  no  con- 
currence of  circumstances  could  induce  for  one 
moment  to  address  a  single  remark  to  a  stranger. 
In  this  case,  an  Austrian  gentleman  had  encoun- 
tered three  Americans,  they  had  mutually  con- 
tributed to  each  other's  enjoyment  of  an  excur- 
sion they  were  taking  in  company,  they  had  dis- 
cussed in  perfect  good  temper  the  sociid  and  po- 
litical contrasts  presented  by  their  two  countries, 
drank  together  a  bottie  of  wine,  ''  done"  an  Aus- 
trian town,  and  now  parted  with  better  feelings, 
perhaps,  for  Austria  and  the  United  States  res- 
pectively than  they  had  previously  entertained. 
An  Englishman,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  have  thrown  out  his  quills,  repelling  any- 
thing like  an  advance  from  anybody,  consulted 
Murray  concerning  the  ruin  and  looked  at  it 
through  a  pocket-glass,  taken  his  bottie  of  port 
or  beer  in  glum  dignity  by  himself,  and  finally 
gone  on  his  way,  leaving  behind  him  a  very  de- 
cided, though  perhaps  erroneous,  impression,  on 
the  part  of  his  fellow-travellers,  of  the  selfishness 
and  hauteur  of  John  Bull. 

But  the  hour  for  our  own  departure  now  rapid- 
ly approached,  and  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Post  in  the  Landstrasse,  just  opposite 
to  the  hotel  of  the  Golden  Cannon,  having  al- 
ready booked  for  seats  in  the  eilwagen  to  Munich. 
This  vehicle,  answering  to  the  diligence  or  stage- 
coach, has  been  denominated  in  Austria,  eiltea- 
gen,  or  fast  carriage,  by  the  use  of  the  same  deli- 
cate irony  that  has  been  manifested  on  the  Rhine 
in  the  name  schnell-post,  and  is  so  far  from  being 
a  rapid  means  of  travel,  that  even  the  old  pun* 
ning  translation  of  snailrpoH  loses  all  significance 
when  applied  to  it.  It  is  an  imputation  on  the 
locomotive  powers  of  the  snail  to  compare  his 
progress  witii  that  of  the  eilwagen.  And  the  te- 
dious rate  at  which  it  moves  is  aU  the  more  wea- 
risome to  the  passenger  from  the  absurd  tur  of 
consequence  that  belongs  to  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  Messagerie.  The  eilwagen  itself  is  of  a 
flaring  yellow,  blue  or  vermilion  colour,  and  is 
magnificently  emblazoned  vrith  the  Imperial  arms, 
the  double-headed  eagle  reappearing,  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear,  on  the  confines  of  the  territo- 
tory,  while  the  conducteur,  habited  in  a  miracu- 
lous uniform  garnished,  or  rather  tarnished,  with 
silver  lace,  walks  about  as  if  the  importance  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  for  many  centuries  were 
concentrated  in  his  person.  And  then  the  posti- 
lion I  What  cheering  suggestions  of  ten  miles 
an  hour  are  conveyed  in  his  deceitful  smile  and 
the  treacherous  crack  of  his  whip  I  Referring  to 
that  charming  individual  my  pen  breaks  into  a 
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jog  trot  of  rhyme  for  which  the  reader's  kind  in- 
dulgence is  invoked — 

What  a  brave  lookiii;;  fellow  come.-*  wulkiiig  tbis  way — 

Who  ia  he,  what  is  lie?  can  anv  ou.-  sav  ? 

With  his  coat  so  refill  gen  I,  his  breeches  so  guy  — 

As  6ne  ns  an  African  Prince  : 
See,  (he  boys  all  retire  when  his  Brightness  appeart:, 
( As  the  populace  do  in  tiic  streets  of  Algiers, 
Backing  out,  like  the  stars,  when  the  Dey  iuterferes) 

*Ti8  the  splendid  Postilion  of  Linz. 

Witli  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  bis  whip  in  bis  hand. 
And  the  air  of  a  gentleman  bom  to  command 
All  the  horses  that  ever  were  seen  in  the  land  — 

How  the  leaders,  beholding  him,  wince!— 
He  ju'nps  to  the  saddle,  **  a  good  'iir  to  go," 
Like  the  gallant  I'nstilion  of  Lonjumeau, 
Whom  we  saw  nt  the  Opera  Cuirique,  you  know. 

Is  this  fanny  Postilion  of  Linz. 

His  coat  is  of  scarlet— his  breeches  of  blue- 
Alas!  both  a  little  bit  faded  in  hue. 
And  a  hole  in  the  arm  where  the  elbow  peeps  through 

At  time's  awful  ravQ<;eK  hints  ; 
But  philosophy  quietly  laughs  in  its  iileeve 
At  trifles  like  ibis,  and  you'd  lietier  believe 
A  philosopher  scorning  at  trifles  to  grie%'e 

Is  the  careless  Postilion  of  Linz. 

While  bis  hat  and  his  boots  show  of  leather  a  sight — 
Like  the  *'  leathery  postilion"  that  **  comes  from  the 

height," 
Yet  no  traces  of  leather,  as  true  as  I  write. 

Does  the  old  fashioned  harness  evince— 
*Ti8  a  rope,  d'ye  te*,  that  atttiches  the  team 


hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  endure  for  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  hours.  Xo  wonder  R be- 
stowed the  heartiest  of  English  maledictions  on 
Monsieur  le  Conducteur  ;  no  wonder  he  felt  an  in- 
tense desire  to  punch  that  obnoxious  per^>D  on 
the  head,  and  afterwards,  when  pursuing  some 
lonely  mule-path  over  Alpine  precipices,  longeu 
to  have  him  at  hand  that  he  might  push  him 
over,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  the  bottom. 

The  journey  by  eilwagen  to  Munich  was  a  very 
tedious  one,  varied  bv  few  incidents  of  an  inter- 
esting  sort,  and  I  feel  an  inclination  to  go  over  it 
hastily  on  paper  as  a  compensation  for  the  toil- 
some, weary  time  we  had  of  it  on  the  ruad.  After 
leaving  Linz,  we  followed  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube for  a  considerable  distance  under  the  shadow 
of  a  lofty  range  of  hills  on  the  left,  then  strikirjg 
across  the  country,  we  arrived  about  midnight  su 
Scharding,  where  we  crossed  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier on  a  fine  bridge  over  the  turbulent  river  Inn, 
with  the  moon  directly  above  our  heads  in  un- 
clouded majesty.  I  recollect  being  rudely  awa- 
kened from  a  reverie  of  moonlit  skies  in  a  distant 
land,  by  the  custom-house  officers  of  Bavaria  who 
searched  our  trunks  and  examined  our  passport/^, 
and  then  I  remember  nothing  more,  till  lookinjr 
out  of  the  coach- window  in  the  morning,  my  eye 
rested  lovingly  on  the  long  line  of  the  Styrian 
Alps,  the  first  snow-covered  mountains  1  had 
ever  seen,  which  lay  in  rosy  distinctness  far  away 
across  the  undulating  country,  with  the  sunlight 


To  a(c)cord  with  the  coach,  which  would  certainly  seem   ^^  ^j^^jj.  ^  ^iXX  that  day  were  these  m.-un 

Like  some  tawdry  but  broken-down  coach  in  a  dream,        ...        •  ...        xu       •  •  •*  » 


With  its  gandy  Postilion  of  Linz. 

Yet  let  us  not  wickedly  seek  to  deride 

Our  pleasant  companion,  philosopher,  guide^ 

Though  such  a  Postilion  I  never  Ci^pied 

Before  I  first  saw  him,  or  since. 
Lei  us  hope  that  his  beery  existence  may  tend, 
Like  his  song,  to  a  happy  and  peaceable  end. 
And  Time  all  the  ruts  in  Lifers  highway  may  mend 

For  the  jolly  Postilion  of  Linz. 

But  if  my  rhymes,  permitted  to  take  their  own 
course  and  tempered  by  agreeable  recollections 
of  his  good  humor,  thus  run  into  kindly  com- 
memoration of  the  Postilion,  justice,  alike  to  the 
truth  and  to  the  wrongs  of  my  excellent  friend 
Bob,  demands  that  the  conducteur  should  be 
treated  differently.  That  despotic  officer,  in  his 
disposition  of  the  passengers,  behaved  in  a  man- 
ner that  justly  provoked  our  displeasure,  for 
having  sent  two  of  us  off  in  the  first  coach,  con- 
taining seats  for  Ibur,  with  two  Austrians,  whose 
appearance  was  anything  but  prepot^sessing,  he 
detained  R for  the  second,  in  which  that  in- 
dignant young  gentleman  was  finally  packed 
away  with  three  individuals,  with  whom  he  cotdd 
not  exchange  one  word  by  reason  of  wanting  a 
common  language,  and  this  for  a  distance  of  one 


tains  in  view,  rejoicing  the  vision,  as  it  turned 
gratefully  from  the  dusty  highway  to  repose  upon 
their  remote  and  serene  beauty.  As  the  morning 
wore  on,  we  rattled  over  the  stones  of  the  little 
town  of  Altotting,  famous  as  a  place  of  pils:ri- 
mage  for  Catholic  devotees,  many  thousand.^  of 
whom  resort  thither  annually  to  pay  their  vows 
to  the  Black  Virgin.  As  we  breakfasted  at  this 
place,  I  employed  the  time  when  the  servant.^ 
were  preparing  the  table,  in  visiting  the  Church 
wherein  the  the  Black  Virgin  is  enshrined.  It  is 
a  small  building,  the  exterior  of  which  is  literally 
covered  with  votive  paintings  representing  va- 
rious miracles  supposed  to  have  been  performed 
by  our  Lady  of  Altotting.  From  the  number  and 
variety  of  these  pictures,  she  must  be  one  of  the 
most  industrious  of  all  miracle- workers.  In  one 
picture  she  had  stopped  a  pair  of  runaway  horses, 
in  another  she  had  extinguished  a  fire  in  a  three- 
story  mansion,  a  third  showed  the  arrest  of  an 
avalanche,  while  innumerable  marine  views,  rail- 
er  inferior  in  execution  to  Joseph  Vemet's»  were 
devoted  to  exhibiting  her  benevolent  interference 
in  cases  of  shipwreck.  Nept4ine'a  temple  could 
not  have  displayed  so  many.  The  interior  i^f  tU» 
church  disclosed  the  shrine  where  the  sable  Mrgin 
stands  holding  in  her  arms  a  black  child.  Mh 
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figures   being    profusely    covered  with    jewels. 
Around  the  chapel  might  be  seen  a  sort  of  ana- 
tomical musuein  consisting  of  models  of  limbs 
upon  which  Our  Lady  of  Allotting  had  performed 
cures.    Altogether  the  impression  made  upon  me 
It  this  Bavarian  Loretto  was   far  from  being 
agreeable  and  I  was  glad  to  leave  it  behind  me. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ei7- 
vtaifcn  stopped  at  a  little  village  for  a  change  of 
horses,  when  the  contluctcur  opened  the  door, 
and  asked  if  we  would  like  to  descend,  remarking 
at  the  same  time  that  we  had  arrived  at  Hohen- 
linden.    "Is  the  battle-field  near  by?"  we  in- 
quired."    "Within  two  minutes*  walk,"  said  he. 
So  we  got  out  and  strolled  over  the  classic  ground 
where  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  occupying  a  front 
eeat  in  a  neighboring  wind-mill,  saw  the  white- 
coated  battalions  of  the  Archduke  John  give  way 
before  the  terrible  onset  of  the  French.     That 
spirited  poet  has  been  guilty  of  a  great  geograph- 
ical swindle*  in  causing  the  Iser  to  roll  darkly  and 
rapidly  by  the  scene  of  the  combat,  whereas  this 
rather  insignificant  stream  is  some  twenty  miles 
distant  and  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been 
rendered   bloody  by  the  slaughter  of  the  day. 

"That  we  were  aDOoyed,in  no  Hmall  degree, by  the 
aojiiAtifiablc  exercifle  of  the  poetic  license  in  the  poem  of 
*  Hoheniinden,"  will  appear  from  the  shocking  manner 
io  which  a  member  of  the  party  revenged  himself  in  the 
following  parody — 

On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low — 
The  coach  was  very,  very  slow, 
The  lazy  horses  vi  ould  not  "  go" 
To  Munich  with  the  passengers. 

But  Linden  yet  shall  see  a  sight, 
The  weary  pilgrim  to  delight, 
When  locomotives  shall  affright 
The  field  from  its  propriety. 

By  coachman's  trumpet  loudly  played 
The  hordes  were  not  •*  fast  arrayed," 
And  not  a  sin^^le  charger  neighed 
To  join  our  little  company. 


But  far  less  speed  we  yet  shall  know 
Before  we  see  the  Iser's  flew. 
And  slower  yet  the  coach  shall  go 
To  Munich  with  the  passengers. 

The  team  was  changed  by  Linden's  mob, 
But  scarcely  had  they  done  the  job, 
When  furious  John  and  fiery  Bob 
Cried  '*  go  ahead"  most  lustily. 

The  highway  lengthens.    On  we  crawl 
To  town  before  the  night  shall  fall — 
Take,  Munich!  take  the  party  all 
And  charge  with  all  thy  hostelry! 

Ah!  when  at  last  we  there  shall  meet, 
A  jolly  dinner  we  shall  eat, 
And  every  bottle  *neath  our  feet 
Shall  tell  of  vanished  Burgundy  ! 


The  repetition  of  the  lines,  upon  the  spot  com- 
memorated by  them,  did  not,  therefore,  have  half 
as  much  effect  as  we  had  expected,  and  we  went 
back  to  the  €ilwa(/en  with  the  feeling  of  having 

been  imposed  upon,  R mingling  with    his 

complaints  against  the  poet,  the  expression  of  his 
sincere  regret  that  he  could  not  signalize  the  field 
of  I lohen linden  bv  a  duel  with  the  conductcur 
in  which  thirty-two  pounders  should  be  the  mild- 
est weapons  he  would  consent  to  employ. 

The  end  of  our  tedious  journey,  however,  was 
near  at  hand,  and,  two  hours  afterwards,  we  saw, 
from  the  summit  of  a  hill  twelve  miles  off,  the 
towers  of  Munich  with  the  glittering  Alps  behind 
them,  and  now,  as  the  road  was  a  continuous  de- 
scent to  the  city,  we  went  at  a  better  paoe,  enter- 
ing the  barrier  just  as  they  were  lighting  the  gas- 
lamps  in  the  streets  of  the  Bavarian  capital. 


SOME  ODD  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
Woodhouse,  the  Richmond  Agent,  contains  a 
pleasant  article  on  advertisements  from  which  our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  making  the  following 
extracts, — [Ed.  Mesitenger. 

*  *  "  The  papers  are  full  of  minor  pitfalls, 
into  which  the  unwary  are  continually  falling, 
sometimes  with  their  eyes  wide  open.  Of  the 
latter  class  are  the  matrimonial  advertisements ; 
here  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  artful  of  its 
kind  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen : 

TO  GIRLS  OP  FORTUNE— MATRIMONY. 
— A  bachelor,  young,  amiable,  handsome,  and  of 
good  family,  and  accustomed  to  move  in  the  high- 
est sphere  of  society,  is  embarrassed  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. Marriage  is  his  only  hope  of  extri- 
cation. This  advertisement  is  inserted  by  one  of 
his  friends.  Ingratitude  was  never  one  of  his 
faults,  and  he  will  study  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  to  prove  his  estimation  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  him. — Address,  post-paid,  L.  L.  11.  L , 
47  King  street,  Soho.  N.  B. — The  witticisms  . . 
cockney  scribblers  deprecated. 

'^  The  air  of  candor  and  the  taking  portrait  of 
the  handsome  bachelor,  whose  very  poverty  is  con- 
verted into  a  charm,  is  cleverly  assumed.  An  an- 
nouncement of  a  much  less  flattering  kind,  but 
probably  of  a  more  genuine  and  honorable  na- 
ture, was  published  in  Blackwood  some  time  ago, 
which  we  append,  as,  like  Landseer's  Dog  pic- 
tures, the  two  form  a  capital  pair  illustrative  of 
high  and  low  life : 

MATRIMONIAL    ADVERTISEMENT.  —  I 
hereby  give  notice  to  all  unmarried  women,  tha 
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I,  John  Hobnail,  am  at  this  writing  five  and  for- 
ty, a  widower,  and  in  want  of  a  wife.  As  I  wish 
no  one  to  be  mistaken,  I  have  a  good  cottage  with 
a  coaple  of  acres  of  land,  for  wnich  I  pay  £2  a 
year.  I  have  five  children,  four  of  them  old 
enough  to  be  in  employment,  three  sides  of  ba- 
con, and  some  pigs  ready  for  market.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  woman  fit  to  take  care  of  her  house 
when  I  am  out.  I  want  no  second  family.  She 
may  be  between  40  and  50  if  she  likes.  A  good 
sterling  woman  would  be  preferred,  who  would 
take  care  of  the  pigs. 

»  «  «  «  « 

*  *  **  The  more  curious  advertisements  which 
from  time  to  time  appear  in  the  public  journalB, 
but  particularly  in  the  Times,  do  not  admit  of 
classification ;  and  they  are  so  numerous,  more- 
over, that  if  we  were  to  comment  upon  one  tithe 
of  those  that  have  appeared  within  these  last  six 
years,  we  should  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  ar^ 
tide.  We  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  string- 
ing together  the  following  very  odd  lot : 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  SERVANT  ?-~Neces8ity 
prompts  the  question.  The  advertiser  offers  his 
8SRVICE8  to  any  lady  or  gentleman,  company,  or 
others,  in  want  of  a  truly  faithful,  confidential 
servant  in  any  capacity  not  menial,  where  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  or  human  nature,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  would  be  available.  Ck>uld  under- 
take any  aflhir  of  small  or  great  importance, 
where  talent,  inviolable  secresy,  or  gooa  address 
would  be  necessary.  Has  moved  in  the  best  and 
worst  societies  without  being  contaminated  by 
either ;  has  never  been  a  servant ;  begs  to  recom- 
mend himself  as  one  who  knows  his  place ;  is 
moral,  temperate,  middle-aged;  no  objection  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  Could  advise  any  capita- 
talist  wishing  to  increase  his  income,  and  nave 
the  control  of  his  own  money.  Gould  act  as  sec^ 
retary  or  valet  to  anj  lady  or  gentleman.  Can 
give  advice  or  hold  his  tongue,  sing,  dance,  play, 
^nce,  box,  or  preach  a  scTmon,  tell  a  story,  be 
grave  or  gay,  ridiculous  or  sublime,  or  do  any- 
Sling  from  the  curling  of  a  peruke  to  the  storm- 
ing of  a  citadel,  but  never  to  excel  his  master. 
Address  A.  B.  C,  7  Little  St.  Andrew  Street,  Lei- 
cester Square. — limes,  1850. 

TO  P.  Q— HOW  IS  YOUR  MOTHER?— I 
shan't  inquire  further,  and  must  decline  entering 
upon  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family. — 
Times,  1842. 

TO  WIDOWERS  AND  SINGLE  GENTLE- 
MEN.— Wanted,  bv  a  lady,  a  situation  to  super- 
intend the  household  and  preside  at  table,  ohe 
is  agreeable,  becoming,  careful,  desirable,  Eng- 
lish, facetious,  generous,  honest,  industrious,  ju- 
dicious, keen,  lively,  merry,  natty,  obedient,  phil- 
osophic, quiet,  regular,  sociable,  tasteful,  useful, 
vivacious,  womanish,  xantippish,  youthful,  leal- 
ous,  &c.  Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  Simmond's  library, 
Edgeware-road. — Times, 

THE  TITLE  OF  AN  ANCIENT  BARON.— 
Mr.  George  Robins  is  empowered  to  sell  the  ti- 
tle and  DIGNITY  of  a  Baron.  The  origin  of  the 
family,  its  ancient  descent,  and  illustrious  ances- 
try, will  be  fully  developed  to  thof»e,  and  such 


only,  as  desire  to  possess  this  disUnguifihed  rssk 
for  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  \wOl.  Covent- 
garden  Market. — Times,  1841. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS.— A  young  lady  beng 
desirous  of  covering  her  dressing-room  with  can- 
celled POSTAGE  STAMPS,  has  been  so  far  encouraged 
in  her  wish  by  private  friends  as  to  have  succ^ 
ed  in  collecting  16,000 1  these,  however,  being  in- 
sufScient,  she  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  i^od- 
natured  persons  who  nave  these  (otherwise  use- 
less) little  articles  at  their  disposal  would  assist 
in  the  whimsical  project.  Address  to  E.  D., 
Mr.  Butt's  glover,  Leadenhall  Street,  or  Mr. 
Marshall's  jeweller.  Hackney. — limes,  1841. 

TO   THE  THEATRICAL   PROFESSIOX.- 

Wawteo,  for  a  Summer  Theatre  and  Circuit,  a 
Leading  ^^^1^'  Sii^^i^g  Chambermaid,  First  Low 
Comedian,  Heaur  man.  Walking  Genlieman,  and 
one  or  two  Gentlemen  for  Utility.  To  open  JuJy 
0th. 

Address  (enclosing  Stamp  for  reply)  to  Mr.  J. 
Windsor,  Tneatre  Royal,  Preston,  Lancanshire.— 
Era,  July  1,  1855. 

WANTED  a  Man  and  his  Wife  to  look  after  a 
Horse  and  Dairy  with  a  religious  turn  of  mind 
without  any  incumbrance. 

"  The  variety  is  perhaps  aa  astonishing  as  the 
number  of  advertisements  in  the  Times.  like 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  no  matter  seems  too 
minute  or  gigantic,  too  ludicrous  or  too  sad,  to  be 
lifted  into  notoriety  by  the  giant  of  Printing-house 
Square.  The  partition  of  a  thin  rule  suffices  to 
separate  a  call  for  the  loan  of  millions  from  the 
sad  weak  cry  of  the  destitute  gentlewoman  to  be 
allowed  to  slave  in  a  nursery  '  for  the  sake  of  a 
home.'  Vehement  love  sends  its  voice  implo- 
ringly through  the  world  after  a  graceless  bor. 
side  by  side  with  the  announcement  of  the  land- 
ing of  a  cargo  of  lively  turtle,  or  the  card  of  a 
bug-kiUer.  The  poor  lady  who  advertises  for 
boarders  '  merely  for  the  ss^e  of  society^  finds  her 
*■  wanf  cheek-by  jowl  with  some  Muggletonian 
announcement  gratuitously  calculated  to  break 
up  society  altogether,  to  the  effect  that  the  world 
will  come  to  an  end  by  the  middle  of  the  next 
month.  Or  the  reader  is  informed  that  for  twelve 
postage  stamps  he  may  learn  '  How  to  obtain  a 
certain  fortune,'  exactly  opposite  an  offer  of  a 
bonus  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  any  (ne 
who  will  obtain  for  the  advertiser  '  a  Government 
situation.'  The  Times  reflects  every  want  and 
appeals  to  every  motive  which  affects  our  compo- 
site society.  And  why  does  it  do  this?  Because 
of  its  ubiquity ;  go  where  you  will,  there,  like 
the  horse-fly  or  the  sparrow,  we  find  il  The  por- 
ter reads  it  in  his  bee-hive  chair,  the  master  in 
his  library ;  Green,  we  have  no  doubt,  takes  it 
with  him  to  the  clouds  in  his  balloon,  and  the 
collier  reads  it  in  the  depths  of  the  mine :  the 
workman  at  his  bench,  the  lodger  in  his  two-pair 
back,  the  gold-digger  in  his  hole,  and  the  soldier 
in  the  trench,  pores  over  its  broad  pages." 
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SUMMER  SUNSET  LINES. 


ADDRESSED  TO  ONE  FAR  WEST. 

BY  LEWIS  J.  CIST. 

Dear  Mary !  when  the  eunset  glow 

la  fading  from  the  Weatem  akiea — 
When  aombre  twilight,  aad  and  alow, 
Stnala  o'er  the  rich  empurpled  dyea 
Which,  like  the  blood  from  Warrior  alain, 
Enaanguining  the  Battle  plain, 
Mark  where  the  glorioua  Uod  of  Day 
(Like  Hero  fallen  in  deadly  fray,) 
Haa  passed  in  crimson  gore  away : — 
When,  through  the  azure  Teil  of  Heaven, 
Peep  ont  the  starry  eyes  of  even, 
As  slowly  up  th'  empyrean  height 
Steala  forth  the  silvery  Queen  of  Night ; — 
While  gently  to  the  evening  breeze. 
Wave  the  light  branches  of  the  trees, 
And  ruddy  tassels  that  adorn 
The  mstling  stalka  of  ripening  com ; — 
When  acarce  a  sound,  or,  earth  below, 
Or  air  above  us,  seems  to  know, 
Save  as  aome  drowsy  insect'i  hum 
Upon  the  dreamy  ear  may  come, 
Or  on  the  breeze,  thus  gently  swellb 
The  twinkling,  faint,  of  far-oflf  bells. 
Which  herald  their  approach,  as  come 
The  lowing  herd,  all  lazily,  home  ; 
While,  in  the  vale  and  on  the  hill, 
Ploughman  and  Woodman  both  are  still, 
As  the  last  rays  of  yonder  Sun 
Pioclaim  their  daily  labors  done  ; 
Then — at  this  hour — set  loose  and  free 
From  all  that  binds  them  here  to  stay, 
Aa  bees  fly  home  at  close  of  day — 
How  do  my  thoughts  take  wings  and  flee 
At  eve,  to  seek  their  rest  with  <A«e, 
Ob !  beet  belovfid ! — far  away ! 

Day,  with  its  labors  and  its  cares, 

Hay  drive  thee  sometimes  from  my  thought. 
Till  Night  steals  on  me  unawares — 

But  ah !  thou'rt  never  iken  forgot ! 
I  ait  and  muse  upon  the  past, 

In  other  years,  when,  blithe  and  gay. 
My  daily  duties  done,  at  last, 

I  flaw  to  tbee — now  far  away ! 

I  watched,  this  eve,  the  Sun's  decline. 

As  slowly  down  be  sank  to  rest ; 
And  sighed,  to  wish  his  journey  mine — 

To  seek,  like  him,  yon  far-off  West  ! 
I  thought  how  soon  this  glorious  sight 

That  now  is  mine,  will  Mart's  be ; 
Ski^U  gaze  too,  on  his  setting  light, 

But  not,  tonight,  she'll  gaze  on  me  ! 

Would  it  were  mine,  as  thus  'tis  his, 

That  daily  round  to  run !— Yet,  No  : 
For  when  /  get  where  Mart  is, 
I  would  no  farther  wish  to  go! 
Bankt  of  the  Kanawha,  Fa.,  Augutt,  1855. 
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The  Hiddxr  Path.  Bif  Marion  Harlaih).  Author 
of  ** Alone."  New  York:  J.  C.  Derby,  119  Naasau 
Street.    1855.    [From  A.  Morria,  97  Main  Street. 

It  was  with  something  very  like  a  thrill  of  pride  that 
the  writer  of  this  notice  received  the  solicitations  of  a 
newsboy  at  Folkestone  on  the  English  Channel,  last  No- 
vember, that  he  would  buy  a  copy  of  **  Alone,"  just  re- 
printed in  a  London  Edition,  and  he  has  observed  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  publication  of  the  second 
work  of  fiction  by  Marion  Harland  with  real  pleaaure. 
To  few  of  the  competitors  for  literary  fame  is  it  permitted 
to  mount  per  talium  into  public  favor,  and  that  dreadful 
premier  pat  once  taken,  unlike  St.  Denis  with  bis  head 
under  his  arm,  the  author  does  not  find  the  difficulty  to 
be  over.  Marion  Harland,  however,  has  safely  advanced 
beyond  the  point  reached  in  her  first  essay  in  the  walka 
of  literature,  and  we  may  be  assured  will  neither  forfeit 
her  position,  nor  fall  behind  it,  hereafter.  As  a  daughter 
of  Virginia,  as  an  ornament  of  Southern  letters,  we  may 
therefore  feel  proud  of  her.  (By  the  way,  may  we  be 
permitted  to  remind  her.  in  a  parenthesis,  that  ahe  has 
taken  for  her  nam-de-plume  a  masculine  appellation,  and 
that  she  should  write  Marian  Harland  to  indicate  that 
**  Alone"  and  ''  The  Hidden  Path"  are  from  a  female 
pen?) 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  gracefully-written,  sweetly- 
told  story  of  domestic  life,  with,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  two-fold 
purpose.  The  author  endeavours  first  to  teach  the  ex- 
cellent moral  that  the  surest  happiness  in  life  is  attainable 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  "  paih"  of  duty,  sometimes 
lying  straight  in  advance  of  the  pilgrim,  though  invested 
with  ttjorna  and  pitfalls,  at  other  times,  obscure  and 
"hidden,"  aid  requiring  the  closest  examination  to  fol- 
low it.  Along  this  path,  the  heroine  resolutely  moves 
with  an  independence  and  courage  that  we  can  not  too 
much  admire.  Though  somewhat  too  trUie  to  be  alto- 
gether loveaMe,  Bella  Conway  always  challenges  our 
respect  and  confidence,  and  we  can  recal  but  a  single 
passage  in  which  ahe  absolutely  gives  way  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature.  This  is  when  she  breaks  out  ia 
that  pathetic  entreaty  to  the  abominably  conceited  and 
obdurate  Mr.  Willard  Monmouth — 

'*  Talk  to  me    ...    .    tell  me  that  you  love  me," 
which  we  suppose  is  quite  natural,  but  which  will  nev- 
ertheless be  harshly  criticised  by  the  female  readers  of 
the  story. 

The  second  object  which  the  author  of  **  The  Hidden 
Path"  appears  to  have  ia  view,  is  utterly  to  demolish  and 
explode  that  long-established  sentimentalism,  dear  to  the 
souls  uf  novel-readers  and  novel-writers  since  the  days 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  known  aa  "  First-Love."  A  work 
appeared  with  a  similar  intent,  a  few  months  ago,  under 
the  title  of  "  Constance  Herbert,"  in  which  the  beloved 
of  the  earliest  passion  of  the  heroine,  turns  out  a  very 
sorry  character  before  we  reach  the  colophon,  and  so  we 
are  led,  long  before  arriving  at  the  goal  of  "  The  Hidden 
Path,"  to  congratulate  Bella  that  she  escaped  the  mit- 
aUianee  she  was  once  s^  anxious  to  consummate.  Ma- 
rion Harland  seems  to  join  issue  directly  with  that  de- 
lightful young  moralist,  Mr.  Clive  Newcome,  in  his  no- 
tions on  this  tender  subject.    When  the  dear  old  Colonel 
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aske  bis  son  concerning  Ethel,  during  the  brief  life-time 
of  th«  first  Mrs.  Newcome  jr.  — 

"  And  are — ^are  you  fond  of  her  still,  Clive  ?'* 
that  constant  young  gentleman  makes  reply 

*'»Still!  once  means  always  in  these  things,  father, 
does'nt  it  ?  Once  means  to  day  and  yesterday,  and  for- 
ever and  ever " 

Now  it  is  this  sentiment  which  Marion  Harland  repu- 
diates entirely*  Accordingly,  though  all  her  dramaiis 
pertofue  are  benevolently  married  off,  none  of  them  are  j 
united  to  the  objects  of  their  early  admiration,  and  the  | 
author  seeks  to  make  us  believe  that  the  first  blossom- 
ing of  the  afiections  is  "of  no  consequence."  Very 
consoling  this,  certainly,  to  those  crushed  spiritfi,  the  fresh- 
ness and  fragrance  of  whose  heart -existence  some  false 
one  has  caused  to  wither  and  perish,  but  not  likely  to 
meet  with  a  ready  acceptance  at  other  hands.  Indeed, 
we  doubt  it'  so  whole-souled  and  passionate  a  devotion 
as  that  of  Bella  ior  Monmouth  could  be  transferred  with- 
out weakening  to  the  exemplary  clergyman  whom  ahe 
subsequently  marries, and  despite  the  happy  illustrations 
that  Marion  Harland  gives  us  of  the  truth  of  her  creed, 
we   are  bound  to  dissent  from  it  and  vote  with  Clivy. 

There  are  faults  in  **The  Hidden  Path"  that  might 
have  b«cn,  and  should  have  been  avoided.  The  plan  of 
the  work,  for  instance,  too  closely  resembles  that  of 
'*Villette,"  not  to  suggest  the  idea  of  imitation.  In  both, 
the  principal  character  is  a  young  girl,  who  disdoining 
to  be  dependent  on  relatives  or  connections,  goes  bravely 
out  into  the  world,  to  maintain  herself  by  honorable  and 
persistent  exertion.  In  both,  she  selects  the  vocation  of 
teacher  and  becomes  one  of  the  corps  of  instruction  in  a 
boording  school.  Nor  does  the  resemblance  stop  here. 
In  "The  Hidden  Path"  as  in  "  Villetle,"  a  love  affair  is 
carried  on  by  a  pert  and  rebellious  young  lady  through 
the  expedient  of  a  nocturnal  apparition.  The  Ghost  of 
Mr.  Waylie*s  Institute  is  the  Nun  of  Madame  Beckys 
Pensionnat  over  again.  Now  we  do  not  say  that  Marion 
Harland  wos  conscious  of  the  similarity  we  have  pointed 
out — the  charge  of  plagiarism  is  too  serious  a  one  to  be 
lightly  imputed — but  we  do  say  that  it  is  a  blemish  upon 
her  performance,  and  that  a  writer  of  so  much  draroatie 
invention  ought  not  to  have  fallen  into  the  error. 

A  graver  defect  yet  is  th«'  needless  introduction  of  chftr> 
acters  who  are  constantly  de  trop^  and  the  consequent 
falling  off  in  the  interest  of  the  narrative  while  the  reader 
is  engaged  with  their  unprofitable  sayings  and  doings. 
We  sunpose  the  enlistment  of  Alma  late  in  the  action 
might  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  she  was  wanted 
to  supply  a  *'  first  love"  for  Frdnk,  but  what  other  pur- 
pose does  that  insipid  little  outsider  subserve?  Who 
cares  anything  about  Alma  in  reading  the  volume,  who 
indeed  is  not  possessed  of  a  desire  to  send  her  back  to 
Chicago  by  the  first  train  and  bid  her  adieu,  before  two 
chapters  of  her  adventures  have  been  accomplished  f 
We  must  remonstrate  with  the  author,  too,  for  impeding 
the  story  with  those  interminable  discussions  between 
Isabel  and  Frank.  For  the  peace  of  society  we  ask,  do 
authors  really  talk  in  that  way  t  I»  a  writer  of  fiction 
the  tedious,  unmercitul  speaker  of  speeches  that  Isabel 
■hows  herself?    We  trust  and  believe  not. 

Another  error,  and  that  a  misconception  of  successful 
authorship  is  apparent  in  the  careei  of  Isabel.  We 
would  not  disenchant  Marion  Harland  of  the  illusion 
that  decided  and  brilliant  success  in  literature  may  have 
woven  around  her,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
women  are  empresses  when  they  have  won  the  triumphs 
of  letters  ;  the  world  is  not  theirs  by  right  of  conquest, 
the  wreath  of  laurel  is  wrt  a  orown  of  anthority  nor  is 


the  pen  an  omnipotent  sceptre.  Such  seems  to  bsve 
been  Isabers  opinion,  but  then  she  was  yet  loo  toiid^  ii 
her  literary  exjierience  to  have  discovered  that  like  all 
other  kinds  of  fame,  that  of  the  writer,  unless  it  be  gath- 
ered from  genius  ot  a  commanding  sortt  is  empty,  for 
the  most  purt,  and  transient. 

We  have  done,  however,  with  pointing  oat  defects  in 
"  The  Hidden  Path."  It  were  an  easier  and  more  grate- 
ful ofiBce  to  point  out  beauties,  but  the  reader  will  be  a 
no  loss  to  discover  them  without  our  ac^sistance.  Tbey 
abound  in  the  volume,  gems  of  happy  and  eloqaeot  des- 
scriptiun,  exquisite  touches  of  putfaos,  felicitious  deline- 
ations of  character, — all  giving  evidence  of  rare  taicot 
guided  by  a  pure  and  fervent  love  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful. 


Maud,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alfred  Tekhtson. 
D.  C.  L.,  Poet  Laureate.  Boston :  Tkknor  and 
Fields,  1855.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Str^U 

If  this  extraordinary  compound  of  mysticism  and  mis- 
anthropy had  not  appeared  with  the  name  of  the  Eng- 
glish  Laureate  on  the  title  page,  we  should  have  been 
certain  that  it  had  its  origin  in  one  of  two  exceptional 
conditions  of  the  mind— either  that  it  came  from  lome 
unhappy  lunatic,  whose  poetic  faculty  had  been  disor- 
dered and  now  vibrated  discordantly,  "  like  sweet  bells 
jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh,"  or  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  some  wag,  who  designed  an  attempt  on  the 
critics  by  endeavouring  to  palm  off  nonsense  on  fbem 
for  profound  philosophy.  Though  occasionally  we  dis- 
cover a  passage  of  genuine  and  exquisite  poetry,  worthy 
of  the  author  of  Locksley  Hall,  the  stuff  so  greatly 
preponderates,  tnat  we  are  tempted  one  hundred  and  xld 
times  (there  being  so  many  pages  in  Ticknorand  Field'^ 
edition  of  it)  before  getting  at  the  conclusion,  to  throw 
Maud  out  of  the  window  and  take  to  some  Hiore  seoiible 
and  healthful  reading.  And  the  reader  is  the  more  prt>- 
voked  with  the  performance,  because  he  is  left  in  a  paio- 
ful  state  of  indecision,  after  having  accomplished  iu  pe- 
rusal, as  to  which  deserves  the  greater  amount  of  cen- 
sure, the  story  itself,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told. 
The  hero  of  the  poem,  who  speaks  the  piece  in  the  first 
person,  is  altogether  as  uncivilized  and  disagreeable  a 
young  gentleman  as  we  have  met  with  for  nany  a  day, 
who  grumbles  and  snarls  at  every  thing  and  every  bodj, 
with  less  manners  than  Manfred  and  a  more  unbounded 
licence  than  Lara;  while  it  is  scarcely  necesaary  for  as 
to  hint  that  his  disjointed  hexameters  and  other  metrical 
affectations  do  not  deserve  to  be  considered  ia  compari- 
son with  the  wild  rhythmical  music  in  whk:b  the  Bv- 
ronic  misantbropes  pour  forth  their  bitter  seDtiBents  to 
the  ear.  This  hero,  who  has  no  name  at  all,  like  the mao 
that  was  won  in  a  raffle,  is  introduced  to  us  as  livwg  io 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  '*  Hall,"  the  owner  of  which  is  a 
rich  lord  with  a  son  and  daughter.  The  '•governor"  re- 
sides for  the  most  part  in  London,  and  does  not  fi^are 
much  in  the  dactyls  and  trochees  of  the  poem,  bat  the 
young  people  keep  up  the  minage  of  the  Hall,  aad  are 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  Sir  Grumbler.  "  Maod'  is 
the  name  of  the  daughter  and  with  Maud  he  fiills  despe- 
rately in  love,  while  the  brother,  (whom  the  poet  ctlh 
bad  names  as,  for  instance,  **  that  oiled  and  curled  Amj* 
rian  bull")  very  reasonably  objects  to  the  addresses  of 
an  anonymous  and  unamiable  gentleman  wiiboat  re- 
sources or  expectations,  preferring  for  a  brother-in-law  a 
nobleman  who  comes  in,  of  course,  for  some  of  the  poet'? 
ex  parte  abuse,  and  is  styled,  among  other  oncompli. 
mentary  epithets,"  babe-faced."  After  a  little,  there  is  a 
great  dinner  and  ball  given  at  the  Hall  to  which  oar 
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Rnarling  lover  is  not  invited.  He  Uodjifes  arouod  the 
bouse,  howe?er,  all  night,  and  tried  to  run  away  with 
Maud  in  the  morning— siiig;ing  to  her  a  very  sweet  little 
Boog,  **  Cojue  iuto  the  garden,  Maud,"  with  a  melody 
yt^ty  like  Poe*s,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  copied  into  ever 
Bu  many  oewspoperd  and  thereby  brHught  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers  already,  we  should  be  ^Ud  to  quote,  as  a 
proof  that  Tennyson  has  nut  lo»t  the  gilt  of  poeay.  But 
while  Alaud  and  her  lover  without  u  name  are  makiitg 
oflf,  they  ore  intercepted  by  the  **  A^ityrian  Bull"  and  the 
**  babe^faced  lord" — there  are  hot  words*  ending  in  a  duel 
in  which  Maud's  brother  is.killed,  and  here  the  action  of 
the  po«m  is  ended.  Of  Maud  we  hear  nothing  more,  and 
the  wretched  stirvivur  of  the  duel  discovers,  after  months 
tA  mental  suffering,  tiiat  war  is  ihe  remedy  not  only  for 
biM  remorse,  but  for  d11  the  ills  that  ufflict  society,  and 
favors  us  with  some  praisea  of  war  in  ;;cneral  and  that  in 
the  Crimea  in  particular,  in  a  sort  of  blank  verse  that 
thymes  e^ery  now  and  then,  eemi-occasionally  and 
whenever  a  rhyme  chancer*  to  ••turn  up."  Finally  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  the  poet  goes  off*  to  join  the  al- 
lied army,  which  he  reached  in  time,  let  us  hope,  to  be 
blown  up  at  the  taking  of  SebaHtopol. 

Such  i»  Maud,  a  morbiil,  splenetic,  f.-aginentary  effu- 
sion, in  which  fuli>e  philosophy  is  embodied  in  vicious 
verse — quite  unworthy  in  all  respects  of  Mr.  Tennyson. 
We  cannot  believe  that  it  is  favorably  icgarded  even  by 
himself  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  not  rank  with  the 
Morte  (P  Arthur  or  the  Gardener^ 9  Dautfhier  m  any  just 
estimate  of  his  writings. 


public,  that  no  amount  of  genius,  no  display  oi  literary 
and  dramatic  skill,  can  atone  for  the  palliation  of  vice  or 
the  inculcation  of  spurious  morality! 


From  Messrs.  Bangs,  Brothers  &.  Co.  of  New  York, 
through  J.  W.  Randolph  of  this  city,  we  have  received 
several  of  the  latest  publications  of  Bobn,  whose  press 
seems  to  be  never  at  rest.  Among  them  is  the  well- 
known  philosophical  work — The  Critique  of  Pure  ltea« 
son— translated  from  the  German  of  Immanuel  Kant. 
A  good  English  version  of  this  essay  in  dialectics  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  to  the  student  of  metaphysical 
science.  We  have  also,  as  an  addition  to  the  standard 
Library^  a  historical  work  to  which  the  present  aspect 
of  European  affairs  will  give  a  vivid  interest,  being  a  His- 
tory  of  Russia,  in  two  volumes,  compiled  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  including  the  works  of  Kararasin, 
Tooke  and  Segur,  in  which  the  events  of  the  Muf^covite 
Empire  are  brought  down  to  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan 
before  Sebastopol.  The  second  volume  is  embellished 
with  a  portrait  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  C/a«- 
aical  Lihrarf  is  further  enlarged  by  the  publication  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Plio>,  translated  by  two  eminent 
Cambridge  men,  and  amplified  with  copious  notes  and 
illustraliuus.  Sixty-six  volumes  have  now  been  publish- 
ed of  the  CloMtical  Library  alone,  aifording  the  English 
reader  an  introduction  to  the  whole  body  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  literature.  By  some  accident  we  failed  to  receive 
the  first  volume  of  either  Pliny  or  the  work  on  Russia — 
will  the  New  York  agents  oblige  us  by  sending  them  ? 


Gur  Rivers,  a  Tale  of  Oeorffia,  By  W.  Gilmork 
SiMMS,  Ks(i.  Author  of  "The  Vemassee,"  &c.,  &.c. 
New  and  Reviiied  Edition.  Red  field,  34  Beekmsui  St., 
New  York.     IS^. 

RiCHARU  Hi;Rois,a  Tale  of  Afabama.  Same  author 
and  publisher.    [From  Butters  &  Simons,  97  Main  St. 

Two  additional  volumes  of  the  **new  and  revised  edi- 
tion" of  Mr.  Simtns*  novels,  which  are  all  the  more  ac- 


Light  akd  Darkkkss:  or  Tlie  Shadow  of  Fate,  A 
Story  of  Fathionable  Life.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Company.     1855.     [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  St. 

This  work  is  duid  to  be  the  first  effort  in  authorship  of 
a  Virginia  ludy,  and  as  such  we  have  read  it  with  great 
interest.     The  style  is  remarkably  spirited,  and  it  exhib- 
its, besides  afQuence  of  diction,  very  considerable  dramat- 
ic ability.    Few  readers,  who  get  beyond  the  fifth  chap- 
ter, we  think,  will  lay  the  book  down,  ind  this  is  certain- 
ly proof  that  the  author  has  not  misconceived  her  pow- 
ers.     With  so  much  of  commendation,  we  are  pained  to '  ceptable  for  the  fact  that  the  original  editions  of  both 
add  that  in  our  judgment  the  novel  had  far  better  never  |  have  long  since  been  out  of  print.    **  Guy  Rivers"  was, 
been  published,    it  is  a  slory  of  guilty  love,  in  which  a  j  we  believe,  the  first  work  of  fiction  that  Mr.  Simms  gave 
^'  sallow,  sublime,  sort  of  Werier-faced  man"  contrives  .  to  the  world,  and  secured  for  him  at  once  that  hold  upon 
to  work  th&  ruin  of  a  brilliant  woman,  who  finally  dies  i  the  public  favor  which  he  has  never  since  lost  for  a  mo- 
by  her  own  hand.    The  effect  is  all  the  more  injurious  ment.     But,  perhaps,  of  all  his  works  none  ever  excited 
becaaae,  while  conducting  the  charming  criminals  lo  the  ;  auch  an  sensation  as  **  Richard  Hurdis."    There  was  a 
retribution  of  the  catastrophe,  the  author  seeks  always!  tragic,  grim  sort  of  interest  inspired  by  the  life-like  dc- 
to  enlist  our  sympathies  in  their  behalf.    Claude  St.  Ju- 1  Uneations  of  this  wonderful  nariative  of  blood  and  crime, 
lian  is  perhaps,  of  all  the  sentimental  scoundrels  we  have  that  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  work  that  has  ap- 
ever  read  of,  the  most  utterly  base  and  despicable  ;,hc  peared  from  the  American  press.     Mr.  Simms  attributes 
treats  a  gentle  and  loving  wife  with  systematic  cruelty,  the  success  of  **  Uichard  Hurdis,"  in  a  great  measure,  to 
deliberately  plans  the  degradation  of  a  confiding  sirl,  and  its  having  been  published  anonymously,  and  in  the  pref- 
nltimately  accomplishes  this  purpose  by  employing  a  ace  to  the  reprint,  he  argues  with  much  force  the  advan- 
love  philtre,  and  yet  throughout  the  whole  of  his  rascal-  tages  of  the  literary  incognito  to  young  authors.     But 
itiee  waare  entreated  to  look  upon  him  as  the  sport  of  the  story  of  the  "Avenger  of  Klood"  could  not  have 
an  unhappy  destiny,  the  victim  of  the ''Shadow  of  Fate"  failed  of  immediate  and  general  acceptance,  from  what- 
— nay,  within  that  gloomy  penumbra,  he   walks  always  ever  quarter  it  might  have  come.     We  trust  Mr.  Redfield 
inrested  with  a  co«/e»r  dtf  rose.      The  sins  of  the  dark-  will  speedily  complete  this  new  and  elegant  edition  of 
eyed  Florence,  also,  are  so  eloquently  extenuated,  from  Mr.  Simms*  Works. 
her  innocent  flirtations  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  to  her  sweet 
auicide  in  Rome,  that  wc  pity  rather  than  condemn  her. 
The  author  seems  lo  have  chosen  for  her  model  in  novel-   Art-Hints.   Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting.  By 
writing  the  Bulwer  of  some  years  ago,  and  "  Light  and  j     Jamks  Jackson  Jarvcs.    New  York  :  Harper  dt  Bro- 
Darkaess"  reminds  us  frequently  o(  that  gifted  author's ,     ihers.    1855.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 
early  bad  manner.    Most  earnestly  do  we  entreat  her  to : 
pausie  and  remember,  before  giving  another  work  to  the  j     The  increoaed  attention  paid  of  late  yeais  to  the  study 
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of  the  fine  artu,  and  the  growinf^  taste  for  the  aobjecta  of 
painting  and  architecture  atimulated  by  sach  aBtbetical 
vrorkfl  as  chose  of  RiAkin,  Mre.  Jameson  and  Lord  Lind- 
say, render  it  probable  that  Mr.  Jarves'  volume  will  meet 
with  a  lai^e  circulation  in  tbis  country  «nd  in  England, 
where  it  has  been  published  in  a  Tcry  beautiful  edition. 
We  have  read  these  "Arts-Hints"  with  real  satisfaction, 
and  conttider  them  well  calculated  to  assist  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  opinions  upon  the  matters  of  which  they 
treat. 


A  Mkmoir  of  tbb  Rev.  Sydnxt  Smith.  By  kit 
DaughUTf  Lady  Hollakd.  With  a  selection  from  his 
Letters.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Austifi.  In  Two  Volumes. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  J855.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

« 
In  foregoing  pages  of  the  present  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger, we  have  given  a  review  of  these  volumes  from 
the  industrious  pen  of  the  literjiry  Editor  of  the  London 
Times,  which  will  afford  the  reader  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  task  of  biography  has  not  been 
performed  for  the  witty  canon  of  St.  Paul's  by  his  daugh- 
ter and  Mrs.  Austin*  Had  the  work  been  entitled  '*3te- 
moriala  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,"  no  such  criticism  on 
the  pious  labours  of  Lady  Holland  would  have  been  call- 
ed forth.  What  is  now  before  us  is  in  the  highest  degree 
entertaining  as  connected  with  one  of  the  brightest  minds 
of  the  age,  and  will  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  person, 
whoever  he  may  be,  that  shall  hereafter  write  such  a 
Life  of  Sydney  Smith  as  the  literary  annals  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  contain.  The  typography  and 
paper  of  these  volumes  show  that  the  Messrs.  Harper 
are  prepared  to  execute  even  better  work  than  they  have 
ever  done  before. 


A  Visit  to  India,  China,  and  Japan,  In  ike  year  1853. 
By  Batard  Tatlor.  New  York:  6.  P.  Putnam  &l 
Co.,  10  Park  Place.  1S55.  [From  Butters  &  Simons, 
157  Main  Street. 

A  very  readable  account  of  adventures  in  the  East, 
made  up  chiefly  of  letters  written  to  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, That  portion  of  the  volume  relating  to  Japan 
comprises  but  seven  chapters,  and  is  not  so  full  as  we 
had  expected  to  find  it,  but  Mr.  Taylor  explains  that  on 
leaving  the  Expedition  he  was  called  upon  to  surrender 
his  journals  to  the  Navy  Department,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  give  as  complete  and  continuous 
a  narrative  as  he  had  designed.  Mr.  Taylor's  visit  to 
the  Himalayas  is  described  with  great  spirit  and  effect, 
but  altogether  we  think  the  narrative  unnecessarily  ex- 
panded. What  he  tells  us  in  539  pages  might  have  been 
told  much  better  in  300,  with  a  saving  of  paper,  printers* 
ink,  composition,  valuable  time  and  patience,  to  author, 
publishers  and  reader,  and  we  can  only  express  our  sur- 
prise that  a  gentleman  of  such  experience  in  authorship 
as  Mr.  Taylor  should  have  failed  to  learn  the  importance 
of  rondensation.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  in  the 
best  style  of  Mr.  Putnam. 


Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature.  By  M. 
ScHELE  De  Vkre,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.  10  Park  Place.  1855. 
[From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Scheie  De  Vers  has  shown  us  in  a  previous  vol- 
ume. Comparative  Philology,  with  what  propriety  and 


even  elegance  be  writes  English,  and  whoever  will  pick 
up  these  ^  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Natnre"  vill 
find  a  most  delightful  collection  of  essays  upon  the  vt- 
ried  phenomena  of  earth,  air  and  ocean.  We  recognise 
some  of  his  researches  into  the  life  of  plants  as  bskio;* 
ing  to  a  series  of  Lectures  delivered  by  him  heioFe  the 
Richmond  Athenieum,  two  years  ago,  and  received  wiib 
great  satisfaction  by  intelligent  audiences.  We  cordially 
commend  the  book  to  public  &vor. 


Japan  as  It  was  and  Is.  By  Richard  Hilobetb, 
Author  of  **  History  of  the'  United  States."  B<mIob, 
Philips,  Sampson,  &  Co.  [From  James  Woodhoase, 
137  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Hildreth  is  one  of  the  dullest  wrileis  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  and  whatever  he  has  done  in  the  rol- 
un*e  before  us  has  been  done  drowsily  enough.  Mr. 
Hildreth  does  not  pretend  to  know  anything  of  **  Jspso 
as  it  is"  from  persons]  observation,  he  has  never  been 
there  except  in  spirit,  but,  with  a  keen  New  Ea^land 
eye,  he  thinks  the  present  moment  a  favorable  one  for  s 
book  on  Japanese  history,  and  he  has  therefore  aviiied 
himself  freely  of  other  peopIe*s  labours  to  get  up  a  vol- 
ume for  the  market.  The  compilation  of  course  cootaisf 
much  valuable  matter  touching  the  manners  and  cai- 
tnms  of  the  people,  as  fsr  as  tliey  have  been  heretofore 
revealed  to  Portuguese  and  Dutch  adventurers,  bat  as 
far  as  Commodore  Perry's  Expedition  is  concerned,  it  is 
singularly  vacuous. 

Letters  to  a  Younff  Pkyeieian  Jutt  entering  sps 
Practice,  By  James  Jackson,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  Bos- 
ton :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  f855.  [From  Janes 
Woodhouse,  137  Main  Street. 

The  author  of  these  **  letters"  is  a  gentleman  of  wide 
repute  in  his  profession,  and  his  name  on  the  title  page 
will  be  enough  to  ensure  them  a  general  welcome  at  the 
hands  of  all  students  of  medicine.  We  mm  not  aUe  to 
form  an  opinion,  of  course,  of  the  valne  of  the  sogges- 
tions  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  we  can  say  that 
they  are  written  in  a  pleadng  style,  and  embody  inoek 
that  the  young  practitioner  may  profitably  leeni. 


Bits  of  Blarney.  By  R.  Skelton  Maekensie,  Red- 
field,  34  Beckman  Street.  New  York.  [From  Butten 
&  Simons,  157  Main  Street. 

A  capital  collection  of  rollicking  Irish  stories,  fiill  of 
humor  amt  pathos,  to  which  are  appended  biograpbiul 
sketches  of  Grattan  and  O'Conneil,  though  wbj  these 
latter  should  be  denominated  "  Bits  of  Blarney"  wscaa- 
not  exactly  understand.  The  book  will  assuredly  have 
a  great  run. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Hoge  for  a  copy 
of  his  Discourse  upon  **  Honorable  Old  Age^**  prsecbed 
at  the  Funeral  of  the  late  Captain  Benjamin  Sbeppard 
of  Richmond.  The  occasion  was  one  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest, and  the  gifted  speaker  illustrated  it  with  words  of 
the  most  pathetic  eloquence. 


To  G.  M.  West,  under  the  Exchange  Hotel,  we  are  ts- 
debted  for  the  *'  Deserted  Wife,"  a  novel  irom  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Southworth,  and  "The  Yellow  Mask,"  a  stoiy  of 
thrilHng  interest,  reprinted  fron*  "  Household  Wontif'* 
by  Pfcterson  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  Black  Race  in  North  America;  Why 
was  their  Introduction  permitted? 

[Tbe  following  argumeot  on  a  subject  wlioM  impor- 
luic«  at  the  premnt  crian  can  hardly  be  over-estimated, 
was  comnienced  okore  than  two  years  since ;  buti  owing 
to  causes  which  it  is  unnecessary  hereto  mention,  it  was 
thrown  aside  by  the  author  when  the  MS.  was  not  more 
than  half  completed.  Very  recently,  at  the  urgent  in- 
stance of  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  leading 
Tiew  was  orally  but  Ailly  explained,  and  who  thought 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  withheld  from  public  scruti- 
ny, the  task  has  been  resumed  and  finished.  It  is  hoped 
that  tbe  reader  will  not  be  deterred  from  a  thorough  perusal 
of  it  by  its  length,  as  nothing  has  been  introduced  which 
was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  proper  illustration  of  the 
main  position.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  subject 
was  already  ezhaasted,  but  if  the  reader  will  persevere, 
he  may  chance  lo  find  in  this  paper  something  novel  ami 
not  the  less  worthy  of  his  consideration  on  that  account, 
while  the  elegance  of  the  style  and  the  clearness  of  the 
demonstration  can  not  fail  to  interest  and  delight  him. 

Ed.  Soa.  Lit.  MxessiroBR.] 


This  is  a  qnestion  which  has  been  often  asked, 
and  to  which  as  yet  no  full  And  totisfactorj  an- 
swer has  been  given ;  none  such  at  least  has  fall- 
en under  the  obserralion  of  the  present  writer. 
And  this  is  not  a  little  to  be  wondered  al  when 
we  oonsider  that  they  have  been  here  fbr  more 
than  two  centimes :  that  the  motives  of  those  who 
brought  and  of  those  who  received  them  were  pa* 
tent  and  obvious ;  that  their  occupation  during 
that  time  has  been  the  same  with  but  little  varia- 
tion, and  that  some  of  the  immediate  results  of 
their  presence  and  relation  to  the  dominant  race 
have  ail  along  lain  open  to  view. 

Oar  ancestors  did  not  solicit  their  introduction, 
bnt  oould  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
society  and  government  on  the  western  coast  of 
Afirica,  and  knowing  that  none  could  be  worse, 
thej  may  have  regarded  the  change  as  in  every 
aspect  the  better  for  the  negro.  A  short  trial 
must  have  convinced  them  that  many  traits  of  the 
savage  were  ineradicable  until  after  the  lapse  of 
generations ;  that  as  a  race  they  were  incapable 
of  freedom*  and  that  subsistence  and  protection 
in  a  Christian  country  were  therefore  the  only 
equivalents  that  cotild  be  rendered  for  their  la- 
bour. 

While  the  blacks  were  but  few  and  tilling  a 
rich  and  virgin  soil,  with  a  boundless  territory  in 
reserve,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  this  relation  were 
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of  easy  performance  and  the  benefits  mutual. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  leaders  of  society  at  that  early  day  would 
trouble  themselves  about  the  future  of  slavery, 
leaving  posterity  to  meet  iibs  own  difficulties 
as  they  had  theirs.  But  when  the  blacks  had 
greatly  multiplied,  and  certain  effects  of  their 
presense  both  on  the  soil  and  its  owners  had  be- 
gun to  be  developed,  the  subject  generally  must 
have  become  one  of  more  frequent  and  grave 
consideration. 

We  do  not  learn  that  they  ever  questioned  the 
legality  of  the  relation  in  the  abstract,  whether 
viewed  from  a  political  or  religious  stand-point 
The  previous  history  of  the  world  had  not  been 
such  as  to  make  this  a  pressing  case  of  conscience. 
They  may  have  and  did  deprecate  the  needless 
inhumanity  which  often  attended  the  trafRc,  and 
no  doubt  thought  it  hard  that  its  subjects  should 
be  separated  from  their  natal  soil,  their  family 
and  friends.  But  this  was  im  evil  not  peculiar  to 
slavery,  but  common  in  some  measure  to  all 
states  of  society ;  and  the  suffering  thus  occa- 
sioned was  more  than  compensated  by  the  hap- 
pier lot  which  awaited  them  here. 

In  a  country  so  new  and  so  sparsely  populated, 
as  was  natural,  the  best  lands,  or  those  most  easily 
cultivated,  were  first  brought  into  requisition. 
And  yet  the  task  of  preparing  for  culture  the 
surface  demanded  by  our  increasing  numbers 
was  toilsome  and  vast  beyond  the  conception  of 
Europeans.  The.  preliminary  toils  once  over, 
the  means  of  subsistence  were  more  easily  won 
and  this  surplus  labour  could  be  expended  in 
rearing  the  products  of  a  profitable  trade.  And 
because  land  was  abundant  while  labour  was 
scarce,  a  system  of  husbandry  was  devised  whose 
object  was  to  exact  the  largest  tribute  from  the 
soil,  rather  than  to  preserve  or  improve  it,-** 
for  which  last  indeed  the  kind  of  labour  em« 
ployed  was  then  thotight  to  be  ill  adapted,  The 
inevitable  effect  of  this  system  pursued  too  far 
became  ere  long  apparent  in  the  district  fir9t  wU 
(led,  much  of  whose  soil  was  reduced  below  the 
point  of  profitable  culture,  and  the  settlers  in 
consequence  were  led  to  seek  new  fields  for  their 
efforts  in  tbe  reserved  territory.  The  slaves  also 
at  first  were  few,  bnt  their  natural  increase,  which 
under  humane  treatment  had  been  rapid,  was 
farther  hastened  by  fresh  importations  from  Af- 
rica, 

Here  then  were  two  phenomena  of  ominous 
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tendency, — fields  of  lessening  fertility  and  a 
degraded  caste  of  labourers  the  ratio  of  whose 
numbers  to  that  of  the  whites  was  constantly  ad- 
vancing,— ^which  annually  became  more  apparent 
They  must  at  length  have  forced  themselyes  on 
the  attention  of  the  governing  race  and  induced 
the  grave  inquiry ;  *  Is  not  the  first  but  a  tempo- 
rary evil  and  incidental  to  every  new  settlement 
in  a  country  such  as  ours,  and  the  other  an  abuse 
by  aggravation  of  a  measure  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  our  enterprise  ?  Or  must  we  believe 
that  the  evils  are  inseparable  from  the  system  it- 
self and  likely  to  be  enhanced  in  its  ffurther  de- 
velopement  ?  If  so,  the  system  is  wrong  in  its 
inception  and  should  be  assailed  before  it  be- 
comes unmanageable.'  We  will  not  anticipate 
their  answer  farther  than  to  say,  that  they  took 
the  more  cheerful  view  of  their  situation.  Mea- 
sures were  accordingly  taken,  both  by  memorials 
addressed  to  the  authorities  abroad  and  by  do- 
mestic legislation — so  far  as  they  were  permitted — 
to  limit  the  supply  of  labour  in  this  kind,  which 
was  also  retarded  by  the  slow  accumulation  of 
capital  in  the  planter's  hands.  Events  also, 
growing  out  of  the  religious  and  political  state  of 
Britain  and  France,  induced  a  more  constant  and 
rapid  influx  of  immigrants  into  the  Southern 
Colonies ;  and  these  several  causes  concurred  in 
preserving  the  equilibrium  which  had  once  been 
seriously  endangered. 

The  subject  was  thus  considered  by  our  author- 
ities principally  in  its  politico-economical  bear^ 
ings ;  and  from  aught  that  now  appears,  in  that 
aspect  was  it  regarded  throughout  the  Colonial 
Era.*  But  this  species  of  labour  had  been  also 
employed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  each  of 
the  Northern  as  well  as  the  Southern  Colonies, 
and  in  each  of  them  its  toleration  or  exclusion 
remained  a  matter  of  municipal  regulation. 
Whether  it  was  ovring  to  climate  and  the  nature 
of  their  products,  or  the  prevailing  character  of 
their  industrial  pursuits,  or  the  more  general  di- 
rection of  European  Immigration  to  their  shores 
which  furnished  them  with  a  supply  of  labour  at 
once  more  eligible  in  itself  and  better  suited  to 
their  habits  and  wants,  or  to  all  these  causes  to- 
gether ; — or  whether  it  was  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  a  higher  principle;  during  this  period 

*At  this  early  day,  iDdividuaU  among  ourselves  may 
bav^  doubted  the  justice  of  this  relation,  and  we  suppose 
there  were  isolated  cases  of  such.  Others  again  may 
have  been  disposed  to  emancipate  their  slaves  as  the  re- 
ward of  faithful  service,  or  at  their  own  death  when  they 
bad  no  farther  need  of  them  and  no  near  or  needy  rela- 
tives to  whom  to  bequeath  them.  And  as  the  laws  for  a 
long  time  allowed  of  their  being  liberated  with  permis- 
iibn  to  remain  in  the  State,  to  the  operation  of  one  or 
toother  of  these  motives  may  a  portion  of  free  blacks 
who  are  still  among  us  trace  their  prvsent  freedom,  hav- 
ing received  it  from  their  fiiihers  to>rh9H)  it  waa  granted 
by  their  former  owners. 


measures  had  been  taken  for  the  prospective 
emancipation  of  the  blacks  in  several  of  those 
colonies  and  the  example  was  like  to  be  followed 
by  others.  The  latter  motive  is  now  pretended; 
but  when  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  Uioee  peo- 
ple who  found  their  way  to  the  Southern  Cdo- 
nies  without  having  attained  the  liberty  which 
was  promised  them,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
its  exclusive  or  very  general  operation.  Certain 
it  is  however,  that  the  difference  in  the  complex- 
ion and  rights  of  their  laboring  classes  was  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  a  diversity  of  interests  as 
between  the  two  sections. 

In  framing  the  old  articles  of  oonfederation 
the  requisitions,  whei^r  of  men  or  money,  for 
the  impending  contest  and  Hie  shares  in  whidi 
the  public  burdens  were  to  be  borne  by  the  sev- 
eral states  had  to  be  adjusted.  Then  it  was  that 
it  first  came  up  as  a  national  question,  whether 
these  people  were  to  be  regarded  solely  as  pei^ 
sons,  or  property,  or  as  being  of  a  mixed  charac- 
ter. In  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  when  the  ratio  of 
Representation  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
was  to  be  determined,  the  discuBsion  was  renewed. 
Opinions  tending  to  opposite  extremes  were  ad- 
vocated by  those  whose  sectional  interests  they 
were  supposed  to  favour.  It  is  now  known  that 
but  for  the  concession  of  Representation  to  tlus 
interest — although  on  the  somewhat  arbitrfry 
basis  which  was  finally  accepted  as  a  ground  of 
compromise — ^and  the  provision  lor  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  the  Constitution  could  not  have 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  State  Conventions. 

The  ordinance  for  the  North- Western  Terri- 
tory was  arranged  without  much  diffienlty ;  and 
to  all  outward  appearance  our  national  oooncils 
for  some  years  were  but  little  disturbed  by  colli- 
sions traceable  to  this  as  a  cause.  At  length,  af- 
ter the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  partieulariy 
when  Missouri  sought  admissioa  into  our  Union 
as  an  equal  among  States,  the  question  was  re- 
vived in  a  new  and  more  portentous  farm.  It 
now  appeared  that  the  diversity  of  feeling  on  ei- 
ther side  af  a  particular  line  had  all  along  beat 
growing  in  intensity.  Pretensions  were  set  np 
by  Northern  Representatives  which  wete  thought 
to  trench  on  the  equal  rights  of  the  Sooth  uid 
were  resisted  accordingly.  There  was  indeed  a 
pretense  of  appeal  to  principle  on  the  part  of 
certain  Statesmen  from  that  quarter,  while  otben 
argued  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  restrictioB 
on  grounds  of  high  national  prudence ;  hot  tbs 
leading  champion  of  the  North*  had  the  candour 
to  acknowledge  that  it  was  at  bottom  *  a  oontest 
for  power'  between  the  two  grand  diidsions  of  the 
country.  The  formation  of  geographical  parties— 
if  not  a  dissolution  of  the  Union — seemed  like- 

•  Mr.  Rufus  King. 
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Ij  to  be  the  result,  irhen  a  spirit  of  compromise 
came  again  to  the  rescue  and  the  disputants  were 
quieted  for  a  time.  But  as  the  particular  ground 
of  compromise  was  suggested  by  convenience  or 
other  circumstances,  and  as  no  principle— oHieT 
than  that  of '  tUi  possedetie' — ^was  settled,  the  ad- 
justment was  but  superficial,  and  temporary  at 
beet  The  agitators  accordingly  have  either 
sought  or  embraced  every  occasion*  of  exciting 
the  ferment  anew  and  often  in  a  seemingly  wan- 
ton spirit ; — their  measures  being  rather  calcula- 
ted to  irritate  Southern  feelitig  than  to  compass 
any  practical  or  useful  end. 

Thus,  in  framing  our  Tariff  laws,  the  South 
has  generally  thought  that  this  should  l)o  done 
without  any  direct  reference  to  the  Protective 
Policy.  In  this  she  may  have  been  right  or 
wrong  ;*  but  she  was  sincere  in  the  belief  that 
such  policy  was  both  premature  and  injurious  to 
her  prosperity.  The  North  being  more  gene- 
rally favorable  to  a  system  which  fostered  her 
interests,  some  of  her  hot  spirits  chose  to  think 
that  the  antagonism  from  this  quarter  grew  di- 
rectly out  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  which 
they  must  therefore  seek  every  opportunity  to 
limit  and  repress. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  carved  out  of 
Commonwealths  in  which  slavery  had  existed  al- 
most from  their  foundation  ;  nor  was  this  spot  an 
exception.  But  it  was  now  subjeet  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  entire  confederacy,  and  therefore 
must  the  tables  of  Congress  be  loaded  with 
petitions  to  remove  the  offense  from  the  eyes  of 
those  who  affected  to  be  too  pure  to  tolerate  the 
sight. 

When  the  blacks  under  kind  treatment  had  be- 
come too  numerous  in  one  locality  and  their  la- 
bour more  valuable  in  another,  it  was  natural  and 
best  for  all  concerned  that  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  former  to  the  latter.  And  forth- 
with the  same  body  is  called  on  to  suppress  the 
iniquities  of  the  internal  slave  trade  by  those  who 
knew  '  a  great  deal  less  than  nothing'  of  that 
whereof  they  so  positively  affirmed. 

Iowa  in  time  and  Oregon  successively  apply  for 
admission  Into  the  Union,  as  had  other  Statos  in 
the  same  latitude  before  them.  They  might  have 
come  in  peaceably ;  but  no— it  must  be  with  an 
express  'proviso'  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  thfiii  borders,  although  climate  and  other 
circumstances  had  determined  already  that  it 
could  exist  in  neither. 

Texas,  a  bordering  though  foreign  State  which 
had  conquered  her  own  liberty,  offers  to  merge 
her  sovereignty  and  territory  in  that  of  the  Union. 
The  proposed  arrangement,  besides  adding  pros- 

*  The  present  writer  has  a  wttM  opinion  of  hit  own 
on  thia  bead,  hot  it  is  not  oeceaaary  in  thia  connexion  to 
atate,  nooeh  leas  to  enfome  ir. 


pectively  to  our  population  and  strength,  would 
give  us  a  boundarv  more  defensible  in  war,  and 
without  adding  to  the  number  of  slaves  in  oar 
whole  country  would  tend  to  draw  them  off  from 
the  most  northern  line  of  States  in  which  they 
were  then  held.  Nevertheless,  it  was  most  stre- 
nuously resisted,  because  it  would  be  attended 
with  a  present  benefit  to  what  some  are  pleased 
to  denominate  '  the  slave  power.' 

The  treaty  which  brought  the  Mexican  war  to 
a  close  placed  a  large  additional  territory  at  our 
disposal.  For  its  acquisition  Southern  blood  and 
treasure  had  been  poured  out  in  more  than  due 
proportion.  From  mueh  of  it  slavery  would  be 
excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  by  locality  and 
the  laws  of  trade.  Not  so,  however,  with  Cali- 
fornia, the  province  lying  on  the  Pacific,  the  Sou- 
thern part  of  which  should  in  equity  have  been 
left  open  to  Southern  emigrants  with  Southern 
labour.  And  yet  to  this  a  still  more  determined, 
protracted,  and  at  length  successful  resistance  is 
maintained.  The  only  equivalent  offered  to  the 
South  for  her  unequal  share  in  the  partition,  was 
the  passage  of  a  more  stringent  law  for  carrying 
out  that  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  guarantees  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves; 
and  even  that  has  been  rendered  well-nigh  inope- 
rative by  the  spirit  of  the  Northern  people  and 
the  reluctance  of  their  tribunals  to  enforce  the 
laws  which  they  have  sworn  to  maintain. 

A  Xarihem  statesman  believing  that  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  had  already  answered  all  the 
good  ends  hoped  from  its  enactment,  and  that  its 
continued  legal  existence  would  only  serve  to  per- 
petuate the  unhappy  sectional  feeling  which  would 
otherwise  subside  of  itself,  proposed  its  repeal  so 
far  as  Nebraska  and  Kansas  were  concerned.  He 
believed  that  the  people  who  would  probably  be- 
take themselves  to  those  territories  might  be  safe- 
ly left  to  adopt  that  species  of  labour  which  should 
appear  to  them  most  eligible  in  their  circumstan- 
ces. That  if  slaves  were  introduced  into  either,  it 
oould  be  but  in  small  numbers,  that  they  would 
but  hasten  its  occupation  and  settiement,  and 
that  their  stay  would  be  but  temporary  when  we 
consider  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the  vacant 
territories  which  lay  to  the  South  with  a  climate, 
soil  and  products  far  better  adapted  to  this  spe- 
cies of  labour.  The  South  were  disposed  to  ac- 
cept this  as  a  token  of  returning  justice,  and  mu- 
tual confidence.  But  if  designed  as  a  peace-offer- 
ing it  has  failed  of  its  purpose  or  its  advocate  haa 
miscalculated  the  feelings  of  his  people.  It  has 
become  rather  a  firebrand  to  ignite  the  combusti- 
ble materials  which  have  by  no  means  lessened 
in  amount.  Far  from  proving  a  healing  measure, 
it  has  re-opened  the  old  wounds  which  so  many 
tried  patriots — however  they  may  have  difibred 
on  other  points — ^had  laboured  most  assiduously 
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to  close.  We  have  at  length  witnessed  *  the  tor- 
rent, tempest,  and  we  may  say  the  whirlwind  of 
their. passions,'  and  unless  the  ^oice  of  reason  be 
heard  amid  its  pauses,  the  future  integrity,  and 
with  it  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  Empire 
may  be  sacrificed. 

In  our  deliberatire  bodies,  whether  State  or 
Federal,  this  matter  has  generally  been  debated — 
except  by  a  few  intemperate  partisans,  on  grounds 
of  escpediency  rather  than  that  of  abstract  right 
or  morality ;  and  with  but  little  variety  of  topics, 
except  as  these  were  modified  by  new  circum- 
stances as  they  arose.  Legislative  propriety  and 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  subject  must  have 
alike  suggested  this  restriction.  But  the  feelings 
which  burnt  within  on  either  side  have  found  ex- 
pression elsewhere. 

In  a  government  such  as  ours,  founded  on  pub- 
lic opinion  and  whose  measures  are  regulated  by 
it,  it  was  but  natural  in  an  affnir  of  so  much  in- 
terest that  the  diverse  views  of  parties  should  be 
laid  by  their  respective  advocates  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  for  this  purpose  every  legitimate 
channel  should  be  used.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  even  the  extra  political  press  should 
have  herein  observed  a  dignified  neutrality.  Had 
the  argument  on  either  side  been  stated  with 
calmness  and  partiality  and  left  to  produce  its 
proper  effect,  we  should  have  been  content.  But 
it  has  been  otherwise.  The  institution  and  its 
abettors  have  been  denounced  without  measure 
while  their  apologies  have  been  unlieeded.  So- 
cieties have  been  formed  to  keep  up  the  agitation, 
and  appeals  have  been  made  incessantly  and  in 
every  variety  of  form, — not  so  much  to  Southern 
people  themselves  who,  as  the  accusers  aver,  have 
herein  mistaken  iheir  own  true  interests — as  to 
Northern  ignorance  and  pr^udice.  There  was 
the  penny  tract  with  pictorial  illustrations  to  en- 
gage and  preoccupy  the  mind  of  the  child  and 
the  larger  volume  to  forestal  the  judgment  of  the 
parent.  All  the  separate  accounts  of  isolated 
abuse,  for  generations  past  and  over  an  area  of 
five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  have  been 
diligently  collected  from  such  veracious  sources 
as  the  daily  press,  the  narratives  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  the  reports  of  spies  who  could 
vouchsafe  such  a  return  for  the  hospitality 
or  patronage  of  the  South,  and,  without  scrutini- 
sing their  authontieity  or  truth,  have  been 
wrought  into  one  comprehensive  libel  against  a 
great  and  Christian  community.*    When  perver- 

*  Fortunately  it  required  but  Hitle  arithmetic  to  show 
that  if  this  were  a  fair  eanple  of  Southern  character  and 
had  such  been  the  rule  of  action  with  Southern  masters 
in  the  treatment  of  their  slaree,  the  black  racr  would 
lonj^  since  have  been  exterminated  from  this  region.  If  the 
records  of  police  and  other  criminnl  courts  in  northemci- 
ties  were  daily  sifted,  and  the  numerous  instances  of 
groM  fraud  and  immorality  which  occasionally  emerge 
to  light  in  town  and  country,  and  the  variiabte  stiieriags 


ted  History  and  pretended  curr^it  facts  had  be- 
gun to  pall  on  the  wearied  ear,  the  powers  of  ro- 
mance and  poetry  were  summoned  to  their  aid. 
Imagination  was  tortured  to  conceive  impossiUe 
characters  in  unheard  of  situations,  and  the  he- 
roes of  the  sock  and  buskin  have  hastened  to  em- 
body these  creations  of  fancy  in  mimic  life  and 
action.  Itinerant  lecturers  have  been  engaged  in 
enforcing  by  their  misapplied  rhetoric  the  abuses 
of  the  press.  The  very  pulpit  has  been  deserated 
to  the  same  end.  Christian  brethren  have  been 
alienated  from  each  other;  and  different  branches 
of  the  Christian  church  have  been  rent  in  sonder 
by  this  disturbing  theme. 

And  most  noticeable  it  is  how  exclusive  these 
distant  '  friends  of  the  blacks'  are  in  their  lym- 
pathies — all  of  which  are  reserved  for  the  slave. 
It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  masters  in  this  relation  had 
verily  lost  all  conscience,  all  sense  of  right  and 
duty,  and  all  sensibility  to  calumny?  whether 
they  had  no  trials  of  temper  and  patience,  and 
were  not  called  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  self! 
whether  in  fact  they  did  not  voluntarily  re- 
nounce many  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life 
which  were  open  to  them  as  well  as  others ;  and 
forego  many  pursuits  both  honorable  in  them- 
selves and  more  agreeable  in  their  own  natoie 
than  that  in  which  they  are  engaged?  whether 
the  cares  and  anxieties  which  attend  it  are  not  so 
incessant  and  wearing  that  in  the  effort  to  falfil 
all  its  behests  the  owners  themselves  in  many  in- 
stances^ecome  the  slaves  ?  whether  in  fine  there 
are  not  among  them  and  have  not  beoi  from  the 
first  martyrs  to  duty  and  principle  by  hundreds^  as 
veritable  and  as  steadfitstas  are  the  brave  soldiers 
who  enter  on  a  protracted  campaign  not  knomng 
what  shall  befall  them  ?  Their  sufferings  have 
indeed  been  borne  in  manly  silence  or  with  wo- 
manly dignity  and  fortitude,  but  to  vrilling  ab8e^ 
vers  enough  would  have  been  revealed  to  famish 
themes  for  their  surplus  powers  of  Tragedy.  It 
may  not  have  suited  their  purposes  to  hear  these 
things ;  but  supposing  the  Southern  people  to 
have  been  in  the  wrong,  their  accusers  might  have 
learnt  ere  this  that  the  most  likely  metho<|p  of  con- 
vincing them  of  their  error  had  not  been  chosen, 
and  that  these  were  neither  of  a  temper  nor  tem- 
perament to  be  bullied  or  abused  into  the  ri^t 

And  the  consequence  which  might  have^een 
anticipated  from  so  injudicious  an  attempt  has 
actually  appeared.  For  more  than  thirty  yean 
we  have  been  not  wholly  inattentive  observers 

of  the  poor,  ei^pecinlly  of  the  free  blacks — in  the  same 
quarter  from  hunger,  cold  and  disease,  were  composed 
into  an  artistio  narrative,  as  a  connterpart  to  tin  above 
picture,  a  foreigner  who  had  no  other  means  of  jadgie; 
than  this  double  repreaeotation  might  suppose  that  lbs 
United  Sutes— North  and  Sooth-^wera  peopled  by  s 
race  of  demons. 
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and  in  that  iaterral  we  bave  wiinessed  the  grad- 
nal  rise  of  two  parties  with  very  opposite  and 
well-defined  principles* 

The  doctrine  of  the  one  is,  that  slavery,  or 

'property  m  hamaa  beings,'  is  a  great  moral  and 

political  evil,  an  inonbns  on  our  prosperity  and  a 

curn  to  the  nation  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  it— a 

tin  in  the  responsibility  for  which  the  free  States 

as  well  OS  the  South  are  inyolTed,  because  they 

both  belong  to  a  confederacy  which  recognises  its 

legal  existenc6--a  crime  of  so  deep  a  die  as  to  call 

down  the  Tengeance  of  Heaven — a  false  stop  which 

most  be  retraced  and  without  delay, — in  fine  that 

the  relation  is  unnatural  and  unjust,  and  should 

be  abolished  forthwith,  wUkout  regard  to  eoiue- 

quencet,  immediaie  or  remote,    When  this  double 

imputation  of  sin  and  common  responsibility — as 

absurd  as  it  is  insulting--is  met  by  a  demand  for 

proof,  and  they  fail  to  find  its  condemnation  in 

Holy  Writ,  the  appeal  is  then  made  to  the  Decla- 

ToUon  of  Indqfendenee  as  the  standard  of  right  I 

88  if  the  authors  and  original  advocates  of  that 

paper,  many  of  thorn  slave-holders,  and  the  rest 

their  coadjutors,  were  so  ignorant  of  the  purport 

of  their  own  language  as  to  write  themselves  down 

Mses  in  the  fiMse  of  the  civilised  world ! 

The  extreme  party  on  the  other  hand  declare, 
that  it  is  as  ridiculous  as  presumptuous  to  pro- 
claim that  a  sin  which  God  has  not  so  pronounc- 
ed— that  when  Providence  has  brought  two  such 
races  together  in  a  climate,  and  under  circum- 
stances such  as  ours,  then  this  relation  is  mutual- 
ly beneficial — ^that  the  tendency  of  this  institu- 
tion is  to  form  citizens  of  a  bold,  manly  charac- 
ter, men  who  know  their  rights  and  dare  main- 
tiun  them,  the  most  reliable  champions  of  well- 
regulated  liberty,  and  the  surest  and  safest  check 
to  the  excesses  of  an  unbridled  Democracy ;  that 
it  has  accordingly  proved  itself  the  Great  Conaer- 
votive  JRnoer  of  the  Union,  and  the  only  efiicient 
means  of  repressing  the  wild  theories  and  more 
reckless  experiments  in  religious,  political,  or  so- 
cial life,  which  are  perpetually  disturbing  all  es- 
tablished opinions  and  institutions  in  the  States 
where  a  nominal  freedom  and  equality  reign ;  and 
that  while  such  is  the  state  of  our  country  they 
can  neither  see  nor  desire  any  limit  to  the  dura- 
tion of  that  which  is  so  much  denounced* 

There  isalso  and  has  ever  been  a  third  party  amoiig 
us  holding  more  moderate  sentiments,  once  the 
common  opinion  of  the  South,  and  still,  we  doubt 
not,  that  of  a  large  minority  of  her  citisens.  These 
also  refrain  from  declaring  that  to  be  a  sin  which 
is  not  prohibited  in  Scripture.  While  they  ac- 
knowledge that  individuals  have  abused  the  pow- 
er it  assigned  them,  they  can  also  see  in  this  re- 
lation ample  scope  for  mutual,  kindly  feeling  and 
charity  in  act,  and  that  both  are  kept  in  constant 
exercise  they  know  to  be  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 


ception. Upon  the  whole  they  regard  it  as  a  po- 
litical evil,  whose  existence  they  lament,  but  for 
whose  introduction  pr  continuance  they  do  not  feel 
responsible.  They  would  rejoice  to  be  safely  rid 
of  it,  but  give  no  countenance  to  the  Utopian  and 
extravagant  schemes  which  visionary  philanthro- 
pists  or  reckless  theorists  have  proposed  to  this 
end.  They  doubt  not  that  tho  authority  of  the 
masters  should  be  maintained  intact  until  such 
time  as  Providence  shall  have  opened  a  way  for 
the  removal  of  this  unhappy  race ;  and  that  if 
that  time  should  never  arrive,  the  white  man 
of  the  South  must  seek  another  home,  leaving 
the  negro  behind  to  prosper  or  fade  away  as  the 
future  may  determine. 

Now  while  we  dissent  wholly  from  the  tenets  of 
the  first  school,  we  cannot  fully  concur  in  those  of 
the  second,  nor  embrace  the  conclusions  of  the 
third. 

There  is  however  a  view  of  this  entire  subject, 
which,  although  not  included  in  the  published 
I  reasonings  of  those  who  have  heretofore  treated 
it,  is  recommended,  as  it  appears  to  us,  by  its 
common-sense,  practical  character,  and  confirmed 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  our  history  and  that  of 
modem  Europe.  Whether  true  or  false,  it  is  in 
the  opinion  of  many  worthy  of  being  thoroughly 
canvassed.  If  it  have  nothing  but  plausible  soph- 
istry for  a  support  lei  it  be  exposed  and  discard- 
ed. If  it  be  just,  it  is  worthy  t»f  general  accept- 
ance: may  serve  as  a  common  ground  on  which 
honest  and  patriotic  men  of  all  parties  may  meet 
in  hannony ;  may  allay  the  bitterness  of  strife 
and  at  length  restm*e  that  fraternal  feeling  be- 
tween the  different  sections  of  our  common  coun- 
try which  has  been  so  long  and  so  seriously  dis- 
turbed. It  is  this  view  which  we  now  propose  to 
elucidate.  If  in  the  exposition  we  shsuld  seem 
to  grow  tedious,  its  novelty  and  supposed  impor- 
tance and  possible  utility  at  this  imminent  crisis 
must  plead  our  apology. 

A  certain  degree  of  density  of  population  is 
favorable  to  association,  to  cdoperation  for  pub- 
lic ends,  to  the  vrider  diffusion  of  primary  educa- 
tion, to  variety  of  pursuits  and  employments,  to 
skill  in  mechanism,  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
community,  and  to  the  more  general  spread  of 
what  are  ordinarily  called  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  life.  Now  the  rural  white  population  in 
a  country  where  negro  slavery  obtains  must  needs 
be  sparse.  Such  a  state  of  society  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  certain  civil 
and  social  advantages,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  states  whose  citizens  are  more  homo- 
geneous in  race  and  rights.  In  ])articular  has 
this  dispersion  of  proprietors  proved  a  standing 
obstacle  to  scholastic  education,  which  in  its  turn, 
if  not  a  fertile  source  of  evil,  has  been  preventive 
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of  much  good.  These  and  other  unfavorable  in- 
cidents to  our  situation  we  are  ready  to  concede. 
Yet  does  it  not  follow  that  we  should  give  into  a 
hastj  or  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  peculiar 
institution. 

The  blessings  vouchsafed  by  heavon  to  man 
are  manifold  and  various.  Of  these  no  one  state 
or  people  has  a  monopoly.  The  advantages  bes- 
towed on  one  are  either  wholly  denied  or  partially 
granted  to  another.  But  if  unequally  distributed 
so  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  recipients.  A 
wise  and  grateful  nation  should  carefully  survey 
its  condition  and  past  history,  ascertain  its  capa- 
bilities, note  whatever  is  good  in  actuality  or  ten- 
dency, cherish  and  preserve  those,  develope 
these, — in  short,  should  make  the  best  of  its  situ- 
ation. It  is  even  possible  to  educe  some  good 
out  of  what  is  comparatively  evil,  and  to  super- 
induce a  species  of  order  on  that  which  tends  to 
confusion  as  being  a  departure  from  the  normal 
or  intended  condition  of  man.  " 

It  becomes  us  then,  before  we  join  in  the  usual 
lamentations  concerning  slavery,  to  inquire, 
whether  we  also  have  nothing  for  which  to  be 
grateful  ?  And,  before  wo  endeavour  to  shift  the 
blame  of  its.  introduction,  if  blame  there  be — on 
our  ancestors  or  the  British  Government — ^to  con- 
sider whether  our  past  history  in  this  regard 
could  have  been  reversed  or  materially  modified 
with  safety  ?  whether  a  great  responsibility  was 
not  imposed,  first  on  the  British  colonies  on  this 
continent  and  afterwards  on  the  United  States, 
and  how  they  have  met  it  ?  whether,  in  fine,  they 
had  not  a  mission  to  discharge  in  which  the  whole 
world  was  interested,  and  whether  they  could  have 
accomplished  it  without  the  aid  of  the  black  race  f 
and  whether  we  need  to  look  to  the  future  of  sla- 
very with  that  undefined  dread  or  gloomy  appre- 
hension in  which  many  now  indulge  ? 

In  answer  to  the  declaimers  on  the  wrongs  of 
slavery,  it  is  very  common  to  hear  such  language 
as  the  following : 

"Tou  denounce  us  as  slaveholders,  as  if  we 
were  the  authors  of  the  system  or  were  responsi- 
ble for  its  continuance.  We  found  it  ready  made 
to  our  hands.  We  inherited  it  with  our  lands ; 
and  the  phenomenon  has  grown  to  that  formidar 
ble  size  that  an  attempt  to  remove  it  suddenly 
would  occasion  greater  evils  than  those  it  would 
pretend  to  cure.  Our  fathers,  while  struggling 
with  the  hardships  which  ever  beset  the  path  of 
pioneers  in  a  wilderness,  accepted  the  proffered 
aid  without  duly  considering  the  dangers  that 
were  involved  in  the  gift.  When  at  length  they 
became  awake  to  the  inevitable  consequences,  and 
sought  first  to  mitigate  and  then  to  arrest  the 
evil,  the  British  Government  refused  its  sanction 
to  any  measure  proposed  for  that  end.  Let  the 
sin  thori,  if  sin  there  be,  rest  with  those  who 


would  not  hearken  to  the  remonstrance  of  those 
more  nearly  concerned,  but  abused  their  power 
in  fixing  this  terrible  incumbrance  on  our  inheri- 
tance." 

To  these  and  the  like  oonsiderationa  it  has  been 
rejoined  with  admirable  impadence  by  our  mod- 
em Pharisees.  "No!  your  fathers  became  too 
soon  aweary  of  the  task  they  had  voluntarily  as- 
sumed. They  took  counsel  of  their  indolence  or 
listened  to  the  calls  of  avarice  herein.  They  were 
deaf  to  the  pleadings  of  humanity  when  they  em- 
ployed the  enforced  labour  of  their  fellow  men  for 
their  own  exclusive  benefit  Could  they  not  hare 
followed  the  example  of  the  more  conadentioiu 
Pilgrims,  who  encountered  their  task  witli  stoat 
hearts  and  strong  hands,  and  are  now  reaping  the 
reward  of  their  self-denial  and  fortitude  without 
this  alloy  and  without  remorse*  Reckless  of  con- 
sequences which  they  must  or  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen when  they  accepted  the  temporary  relief 
from  their  burdens,  they  followed  the  dictates  of 
selfishness,  and  as  they  have  sown,  so  now  must 
you  their  posterity  reap.  *  The  vices  of  youth  ai« 
drafts  upon  old  age  payable  with  interest.'  Than 
was  the  first  false  step,  and  all  the  intermediate 
sum  of  misery  is  but  the  bitter  price  which  folly 
pays  for  repentance." 

We  shall  see  anon  the  hypocrisy  and  injostiee 
of  this  philippic.  Yet  are  there  some  among 
ourselves  who  have  succumbed  before  it.  Nor 
have  there  been  wanting  those  who  with  pervert- 
ed eloquence  will  vividly  contrast  the  Mayflower, 
bounding  o'er  the  main,  freighted  with  the  future 
hopes  of  Liberty  and  Religion,  and  that  otb^ 
ship  of  evil  omen  bound  for  these  Southern 
shores, 

*  Built  in  th*  Eclipse  and  rigged  with  cunea  dfork,^ 

The  apology  of  the  first  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
yet  it  is  founded  on  an  essentially  narrow  view  of 
the  subject  and  is  therefore  inadequate.  Neither 
does  it  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question  with 
which  we  set  out.  If  slavery  be  intrinsically  aa 
evil,  or  neoessarily  attended  with  evils,  why  was 
it  permitted  here  ?  This  of  course  is  addressed 
not  to  those  politicians  '  who  would  circumTent 
God  himself,'  or  who  believe  that  human  affuia 
are  left  to  the  sole  guidance  of  human  prudence 
or  caprice,  but  to  the  thoughtful  of  all  classes 
who  recognise  a  superintending  Power— a  Power 
that  has  presided  over  all  the  great  movements  of 
Humanity,  and  will  not  suffer  his  plans  to  be 
marred  by  the  selfishness  or  presumptuous  folly 
of  his  creatures.  There  was  a  time  when  such 
reference  would  have  been  shunned  as  in  bad 
taste  or  as  savouring  of  cant  Bat  we  hope  there 
are  many  now  who  will  regard  it  as  becoming  to 
approach  such  a  subject  in  a  reverent  spirit  To 
trace  out  those  movements  and  plans  on  the  map 
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of  the  world's  hiitory  Is  the  duty  of  the  philo- 
sophic historian;  and  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  to  those  who  know  how  to  read  it  aright, 
should  furnish  the  solution  of  this  vexed  ques- 
tion. 
And  what  is  that  solution  ?    We  maintain  that 

THB  SlaTKRY  of  THE  BLACK  RACE  ON  THIS  CONTI- 
NENT IS  THE  PRICE  America  has  paid  for  her  Lib- 

KRTY,  civil  and  RELIGIOUS,  AND  HUMANLY  SPEAK- 
ING, THESE  BLESSINGS  WOULD  HATE  BEEN  UNATTAIN- 
ABLE WITHOUT  THEIR  AID.  This  assortioD,  SO  far 
as  we  know,  is  now  publicly  made  for  the  first 
time,  and  at  first  view  may  have  the  air  of  a  par- 
adox ;  yet  do  we  believe  it  true  to  the  letter  and 
susceptible  of  historical  and  moral  demonstra- 
tion. 

Tho^e  who  are  working  out  the  purposes  of 
Providence  may  not  always  be  conscious  of  this 
higher  agency  or  foresee  the  remote  benefits  to 
result  from  their  present  doings.  But  there's  a 
divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as 
we  will.  And  however  some  may  ignore  His 
hand,  others  who  survey  the  past  in  a  spirit  of 
earnest  inquiry  may  observe  the  traces  of  His 
presence  and  constant  guidance. 

To  come  to  sound  conclusions  on  this  matter 
we  moat  examine  it  in  all  its  principal  bearings. 
The  late  British  Colonies,  now  the  United  States 
of  America,  should  not  be  taken  as  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  as  labouring  solely  for 
the  welfare  of  their  own  citizens.  Let  them  be 
also  viewed  in  their  religious,  political  and  com- 
mercial relations,  and  we  think  it  will  appear 
that  they  have  exerted  a  yet  higher  and  more  im- 
portant influence  in  all  these  respects  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  than  has  heretofore  been  sur- 
mised. But  in  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  back  a  little  in  point  of  time  and 
away  to  other  shores. 

The  Choroh  of  Rome  had  long  been  in  Uie  as- 
cendant throughout  Western  Europe,  when  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  her  corruptions,  her  exactions 
and  dogmatic  tyranny  excited  a  revolt,  which 
proved  successful  in  some  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  of  that  Continent,  and  for  a  time 
was  favoured  by  numbers  nearer  to  the  seat  of 
her  power.  That  the  revolution  was  neither  com- 
plete nor  universal  should  not  excite  our  surprise, 
even  if  in  the  plentitude  of  our  charity  we  sup- 
pose there  was  no  serious  error  of  opinion  or  pol- 
icy, or  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  who  head- 
ed the  new  movement.  The  tenacity  with  which 
men  hold  to  ill-gotten  power  and  influence,  the 
obstinacy  with  which  they  cherish  their  corrup- 
tions, the  consequent  difficulty  of  reforming  abu- 
ses, and  of  regenerating  depraved  and  enervated 
races,  are  among  the  most  obvious  lessons  of  his- 
tory.   This  is  so  true  that  '*  progression  by  antag- 


onism'' has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  hu- 
man advancement.  Hence  also  the  tardiness  with 
which  mankind  return  to  their  normal  state,  their 
progress  being  gradual,  through  ages  and  genera- 
tions. 

This  movement,  as  we  know,  was  arrested  in 
mid-course :  the  result,  the  rise  of  two  antagonis- 
tic interests — the  nations  of  Europvbeing  enlisted 
on  one  side  or  the  other — the  formation  of  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  Catholic  party,  whose  hostility  has 
been  mutual  and  uncompromising  from  that  hour 
to  this.  A  counter-revolution  was  moreover  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
opposing  parties,  abandoning  the  field  of  fair  ar- 
gument, have  sometimes  betaken  themselves  to 
other  than  spiritual  weapons.  This  resort  to  the 
uUima  ratio  regum  has  been  with  alternate  and 
varying  success.  There  have  ever  been  serious 
dijfferencos  of  opinion  on  minor  matters  among 
Protestants  themselves,  no  one  form  of  faith  or 
regimen  having  yet  attained  a  decided  ascendency 
over  all  others.  This  has  prevented  that  Union 
and  cooperation  which  wore  necessary  to  farther 
conquests  and  has  even  invited  aggression.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  anti-papal  party  has  been 
strengthened;  in  other  words,  the  medioeval 
spirit  has  gradually  declined,  and  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  private  judgment  on  the  other 
hand,  been  more  strenuously  asserted  and  en- 
forced. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  the  field  of  polem- 
ics, and  only  approach  it  to  note  two  remarkable 
facts.  First,  that  the  great  streams  of  the  world's 
wealth  flowed  for  a  long  time  into  the  laps  of  the 
most  Catholic  nations,  and  were  employed,  first 
in  strengthening  the  influence  of  that  church 
throughout  Europe  and  then  in  repeated  efforts 
to  reconquer  her  lately  revolted  suujects.  Sec- 
ondly, that  the  history  of  the  last  three  centuries 
goes  to  shew  that  no  nation  is  capable  of  freedom 
where  Bomanism  has  a  decided  or  the  exclusive 
ascendency.  Bear  witness  Italy,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, the  States  of  Central  and  Southern  America,  - 
and  more  recently  and  above  all,  France.  This 
is  the  double  consequence  of  that  wide-spread 
and  ancient  conspiracy  between  the  Altar  and  the 
Throne,  whereby  the  priesthood  have  aided  to 
place  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  people 
at  the  disposal  of  kings,  who  in  turn  have  used 
their  power  to  suppress  all  opinions  obnoxious  to 
their  allies.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a 
nation,  goaded  with  whip  and  spur,  has  by  a  des- 
perate effort  thrown  one  or  the  other  of  its  ri- 
ders. But  if  the  magistrate  was  unhorsed,  there 
sat  the  churchman — (and  vice  versa)^  like  the  old 
man  of  the  sea  on  the  shoulders'  of  Sindbad,  to 
to  seize  the  vacant  rein,  and  he  has  generally 
succeeded  in  quelling  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  steed 
so  that  his  fallen  comrade  could  remount.  Hence 
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it  18  that  in  oach  Catholic  counfrj,  an  attempt  to 
secure  political  liberty  hae  generally  proved  a 
farce,  followed  by  a  more  serious  tragedy  than 
that  which  introdaoed  it. 

To  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances in  proof  of  our  first  proposition  would  but 
quicken  our  movement. 

The  wealtlM>f  the  East  had  long  flowed  through 
the  Levant  into  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence  and 
Pisa — Italian  cities,  vassals  of  Bomb,  which 
flourished  beyond  all  recent  example  and  laid  a 
rich  tribute  at  her  feet.  But  she  who  was  once 
the  civilizer  had  now  become  the  corrupter  of  the 
nations.  The  virus  first  wrought  its  enervating 
effects  in  Italy  and  prepared  that  fine  region  for 
the  inevitable  retribution.  But  other  tributaries 
remained,  who,  being  farther  from  the  centre  and 
source  of  corruption,  were  less  deeply  tainted, 
and  to  them  was  a  longer  season  of  probation 
granted.  The  virtues  of  the  ^>anufh  nation  had 
been  developed  and  strengthened  by  centuries  of 
severe  discipline  in  their  contest  with  the  Moors. 
In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  save  one,  were  re- 
united under  a  ningle  bead ;  their  subjects  were 
rendered  more  homogeneous  by  the  successive  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors  and  the  Jews,  and  Colum- 
bits  commenced  (in  1492)  those  discoveries  which 
were  destined  to  change  the  moral  ^e  of  the 
world.  Portugal  likewise  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing good  her  position  as  an  independent  State 
against  her  more  powerful  neighbour,  and  had 
risen  to  wealth  by  a  commerce  which  had  not  yet 
trenched  on  the  domains  of  her  Italian  predecen- 
sors.  To  these  two  nations  was*  at  length  trans- 
ferred the  commercial  sceptre  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  degenerate  Italy. 

But  it  was  a  divided  sceptre.  The  passage  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  DeGama  (in  1495) 
opened  a  new  and  safe  channel  for  the  commerce 
of  the  East  Of  this,  Portugal  became  the  for- 
tunate recipient,  to  whose  lot  also  fell  a  magnifi- 
cent domain  on  this  continent  But  Spain  was 
more  than  compensated  by  her  share  in  the  new 
found  territory.  If  to  Portugal  the  East  Indies 
were  tributary,  to  Spun  were  given  the  greater 
Isles  of  the  West,  and  these  were  but  stepping- 
stones  to  wider  regions  on  the  main-land,  which 
were  also  to  become  hers.  Quantities  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  the  accumulations  of  centuries  were 
handed  over  to  her  by  the  conquests  of  Mexico 
(1519-21)  and  Peru,  (1531^.)  And  these  were 
but  a  foretaste  of  the  treasure  supplied  through 
generations  by  the  new  commerce,  the  materials 
of  which  were  furnished  by  the  mines,  the  for- 
ests, and  the  fields  of  her  Amorioan  colonies. 

And  how  was  all  this  wealth,  flowing  as  they 
supposed  from  perennial  fountains,  employed  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  these  realms,  which  in 


the  season  of  their  humbler  fortunes  had  been 
the  homes  of  the  hardy  virtues  and  had  mani- 
fested more  of  the  true  spirit  of  freedom  than 
any  otlter  portion  of  Europe,  were  rendered 
giddy  by  prosperity.  They  rapidly  became  the 
most  bigoted  adherents  of  Bome,  and  the  parse 
and  the  sword  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty  and 
of  his  most  Faithful  Majesty  were  thenceforth  m\ 
the  disposal  of  the  Holy  Father,  whenever  the 
old  chains  were  to  be  rivetted  on  the  necks  of  the 
nations  or  new  conquests  were  to  be  gained  for 
the  faith. 

Very  soon  after  Luther's  Protest  against  the 
spiritual  power  of  Bome,  the  question  in  Ger- 
mony  was  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms ; 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  threw  his  sword  into 
the  scale  of  conservatssm,  thus  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  new  opinions  and  to 
stifle  them  where  they  had  arisen.  His  partial 
success  we  know  did  much  to  retard  their  pro- 
gress. But  Charles  as  the  grandson  and  succes- 
sor of  Ferdinand  was  also  King  of  Spain  and  as 
such  the  heir  of  her  American  possessions^  and  the 
wealth  thence  obtained  was  lavished  in  maintain- 
ing the  cause  of  spiritual  despotism.  The  vari- 
ous conquests  and  settlements  of  the  Portugese 
likewise  in  Africa,  Asia  and  America  were  ever 
attended  by  Jesuits  who  made  it  their  boast  that 
they  hAd  thus  gained  more  for  Bome  than  she  had 
lost  by  the  protest 

The  passions  of  Henry  Till,  however  turned 
him  against  the  cause  he  had  once  defended  and 
thus  contributed  to  restore  the  long-lost  rights  of 
the  British  nation.  England  had  not  then  at- 
tained that  ascendency  in  the  world's  politics 
which  she  has  since  acquired;  but  the  wealth 
and  spirit  of  her  people  had  long  given  her  rank 
aming  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  and  into 
whatever  scale  her  weight  might  be  cast»  it  would 
prove  a  most  formidable  accession  of  strength. 
Were  her  flavour  extended  to  the  revolt,  the  re- 
sult vrould  be  a  balance  of  power  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  new 
opinions.  For  her  insular  position  and  naval 
strength  even  then  would  make  her  the  refuge  of 
the  disaffected  and  difficult  of  approach  by  an 
enemy.  It  thence  became  of  the  last  importance 
to  detach  her  from  the  Anti-Roman  Party.  Nor 
were  any  means  left  untried.  But  England  was 
fixed  beyond  recall  on  the  IVotestant  ride ;  for 
the  reaction  under  Mary  was  but  a  parenthesis — 
and  every  similar  movement  of  misguided  mon- 
archabas  been  steadfastly  resisted  by  both  Parlia- 
ment and  people. 

Bome  did  not,  however,  immediately  acquiesce 
in  the  new  relations  of  England.  When  argu- 
ment, intrigue,  persecution  had  all  failed,  a  des- 
perate effort  must  be  made  to  storm  this  fortress 
of  the  Beformation.    And  Philip  II.  of  Spaia, 
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*  the  demoa  •£  the  South/  whose  thirst  for  he- 
retic blot»d  was  but  stimulated  by  bis  late  copious 
draughts  in  the  Netherlands,  was  enlisted  in  the 
enterorise.  A  naval  armament,  the  most  formi- 
dable  the  world  had  ever  seen,  was  raised  for  the 
purpose.  The  Invincible  Armada  was  scattered  ; 
as  much  however,  bj  the  force  of  adverse  wi  .ds 
and  waves  u  by  the  gallant  resistance  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  danger  was  averted,  but  only  for  a  time, 
or,  if  averted  from  Britain,  the  Protestant  States 
of  the  continent  were  still  accessible.  And  if 
these  could  be  conquered  in  detail,  to  the  united 
strength  of  Europe  once  more  Catholic,  England 
might  be  compelled  to  surrender.  But  if  she 
could  not  1  econquer  the  Rebels  no  one  can  now 
doubt  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  Rome,  to 
annoy,  to  embroil,  embarrass  and  weaken  them 
as  much  as  possible  and  thereby  prevent  the  regu- 
tUar  deoelopement  of  Literature  and  the  Arts,  the 
natural  consequence,  as  we  believe,  of  undisturbed 
freedom  in  Church  and  State,  and  at  once  the 
ornament  and  defence  of  both.  If  these  results 
could  be  indefinitely  postponed,  Proieatantism 
far  from  growing  in  respectability,  might  in  time 
become  cantempzible  and  the  overwearied  nations  at 
length  return  voluntarily  under  the  shadow  of 
her  wings.  To  this  end  she  would  not  hesitate 
to  employ  the  wealth  and  milit  ry  force  of  Cath- 
olic Germany  or  France  or  Spain  as  occasion 
mi|;ht  offer.  These  were  at  the  disposal  of  des- 
potic monarchs,  who  were  under  her  influence ; 
for  in  each  of  those  countries  there  was  a  power 
behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself. 

Now  we  know  from  whence  Philip  11,  obtained 
the  means  of  carrying  on  his  iniquitous  projects 
as  did  his  father  before  him.  Svaniah  America 
it  was  which  furnished  the  '  ships,  colonies  and 
ooDomerce,'  and  with  them  the  sinews  of  war. 
The  tendency  of  her  colonial  system  was  to  give 
to  Spain  a  monopoly  of  all  these  advantages,  and 
the  current  of  riches  promised  to  grow  wider  and 
deeper  with  the  lapse  of  years.  The  case  was 
similar  with  Portugal.  Much  of  the  wealth  of 
either  country,  we  also  know,  found  its  way  to 
Italy,  thence  to  be  distributed  to  the  points  where 
it  oould  most  avail  the  purposes  of  the  Papal  See. 

The  Protest%nt  powers  then  could  have  no  se- 
curity against  the  recurrence  of  hostile  demon- 
strations as  often  as  the  finances  of  the  opposing 
party  were  sufficiently  recruited.  A  signal  proof 
of  this  was  the  Tiiirty  Years'  War,  as  also  other 
wars  which  might  be  mentioned,  where  religion 
was  not  less  the  real  motive  because  it  was  latent 
or  nnavowed.  It  thenceforth  became  the  true 
policy  of  the.  Protestants  either  to  cut  off  or  di- 
vert these  sources  of  supply  which  had  been  so 
abased,  or  else  to  balance  them  by  similar  and 
corresponding  advantages  of  their  own. 
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In  point  of  fact,  Drake  in  1580,  and  Cavendish 
in  1587,  by  their  somewhat  irregular  enterprises, 
had  proved  that  Spain  was  vulnerable  in  the  very 
sources  of  her  power.  Their  success  had  done 
much  to  inspirit  the  English  people  in  their  con- 
test with  the  Armada  in  1588  ;  and  that  victory 
had  for  Britons  removed  forever  the  prestige  of 
terror  from  the  Spanish  name.  In  the  several 
wars  between  England  and  that  country  during 
the  next  two  centuries,  the  names  of  Raleigh,  Clif- 
ford, Blake  and  others  will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  frequent  success  of  those  naval  heroes  in  inter- 
cepting the  Spanish  treasures  in  their  transit  fr.'m 
America,  and  shew  that  they  knew  where  to  strike 
the  most  effective  blows.  But  after  all,  and  aided 
as  they  may  have  been  by  the  Buccaneers*  these 
depletions  were  only  occasional,  or  incidental  to 
seasons  ( f  war,  and  the  long  intervals  of  peace 
sufficed  to  replenish  her  coffers,  the  contents  of 
which  continued  t  j  be  misapplied  as  before. 

To  reach  the  root  of  the  evil  the  other  great 
measure  must  be  seriously  enisred  on  and  car- 
ried out,  even  if  it  were  the  work  of  ages.  To  the 
Spanish  domains  on  this  continent  a  caunterpoLe 
must  be  obtained  by  establishing  Protestant  colo- 
nies on  the  great  unoccupied  territory  oj  the  North, 

But,  it  niay  be  askod,  why  not  attempt  at  once 
to  wrest  them  from  her  grasp  ?  We  cannot  pause 
to  shew  that  this  was  hardly  just  or  feasible,  and 
if  it  had  been  either  or  both  in  the  then  state  of 
Europe,  the  attempt  would  not  have  been  wise. 
Incessantly  occupied  as  the  nations  were  nearer 
home,  who  was  to  conquer  or  divide  the  spoil  ? 
or  how  was  it  to  be  retained,  the  Spaniards 
having  been  so  long  in  possession  and  still  so 
formidable  on  land  ?  The  battle  of  human  free- 
dom was  to  be  fought  in  America  at  a  later  day, 
but  not  then,  nor  wholly  in  that  way.  Peace  has 
her  victories  no  less  than  war.  And  the  arts  of 
peace  as  well  as  the  energy  of  the  soldier  were 
required  to  build  up  the  Empire  which  was  to  be- 
come the  pledge  of  the  redemption  of  the  rights 
of  man.  No :  a  wiser  power  was  at  work  when 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  germs  of  a  great 
nation  were  planted  at  various  points  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 


It  does  not  appear  that  those  who  first  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprise  proceeded  on  a  system  so 
comprehensive  or  with  any  ulterior  views  of  react- 
ing on  Europe  in  this  precise  mode.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  very  few,  if  any,  saw  so  for,  or  if 
they  did,  they  may  haye  regarded  it  as  a  thing, 
though  possible,  rather  to  be  desired  than  expect- 
ed. Meantime  there  were  other  benefits  not  so 
remote  or  contingent  which  might  be  realised. 

The  ordinary  motives  with  States  in  the  plan- 
tation or  encouragement  of  Colonies,  are — to 
open  new  vents  for  redundant  population,  more 
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eopions  Moroes  of  raateriab  for  industry,  addi- 
tiiinal  niArkets  for  its  finished  products,  and  new 
channels  of  oommeree.  Individuals  are  induced 
to  embark  in  such  schemes  by  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture or  the  hope  of  material  benefit  to  them- 
selves or  their  posterity.  To  these  motives  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  colonies  was  superadded  a 
professed  desire  of  bringing  the  gospel  to  the 
savage  heathen.  Large  bodies  uf  men  also 
sought  America  as  a  refuge  from  persecution,  as 
a  land  in  which  they  might  enjoy  unmolested  the 
rights  of  oonscience  and  their  specific  modes  of 
faith  and  worship.  As  these  were  generally 
'birds  of  a  feather,'  they  no  doubt  regarded 
America  as  a  fine  theatre  on  which  to  try  their 
ezperimenta  in  religion  or  government.  And 
these,  if  successful,  they  might  have  hoped  would 
influence  fiurope  in  the  way  of  example.  Be- 
yond this,  their  views  could  hardly  have  extend- 
ed. 

While' such  bodies  or  individuals,  however,  are 
pursuing  their  private  or  corporate  ends,  they 
may  be  at  the  same  time  forwarding  great  public 
objects  all  unknown  to  themselves.  But  we  have 
reached  a  stage  in  the  course  of  events  from 
which  we  can  not  only  look  back  and  discern  the 
eflbct  of  labours  past,  but  in  some  degree  antici- 
pate the  future.  And  better  for  those  it  probably 
was,  that  they  were  not  fully  conscious  of  the 
mission  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Had  some 
prophet  been  empowered  to  d(>clare  to  them  the 
mighty  work  which  lay  before  them  and  the  stu- 
pendous consequences  dependent  on  their  con- 
duct, they  might  have  shrunk  in  despair  before 
the  difficulties  of  their  position. 

That  we  may  judge  of  the  Herculean  task  as- 
signed them,  let  us  consider  both  the  face  of  the 
country  and  its  then  (Condition.  Here  was  no  iso- 
lated val^  of  Cashmere,  or  Bohemia,  surrounded 
by  mountains  and  accessible  by  passes  few  and 
easily  defended;  no  labyrinth  uf  valleys,  like 
Switzerland  or  Arabia,  to  which  free-men  could 
betake  themselves  as  a  safe  refuge  from  the  ty- 
ranny which  might  seek  them  iu  coming  ages. 
The  whole  vast  region  between  the  St.  Li^wrence 
and  the  Mississippi,  was  traversed  by  but  one 
great  range  of  mountains,  the  Alleghany  vrith  its 
parallel  ridges,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  At- 
lantic shore,  and  that  not  through  its  entire  length. 
The  course  of  its  streams  also  indicated  that  in 
all  that  space  there  could  permanently  exist  but 
one  great  nation.  It  so  happened  that  not  one  of 
the  original  colonies  had  what  might  be  called  a 
complete  natural  boundary.  Nor  oould  such  have 
been  easily  obtained.  Were  these  separate  pro- 
vinces to  accept  this  as  an  indication  that  they 
were  finally  to  be  united  under  one  general  govern- 
ment, danger  would  not  be  averted  nor  respecta- 
bility assured.  Its  territory,  so  long  drawn  out,  so 


wanting  in  compactness,  would  be  left  vulnenUe 
at  so  many  points  that  the  nation  must  dthcr  Uj 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas  for  the 
time  being,  or  ultimately  become  a  dependant  on 
whatever  power  possessed  the  great  valley  of  tbe 
Mississippi,  or  else  be  doomed  to  hopeless  inferi- 
ority. No.  That  North  America  may  exert  so 
influence  worthy  of  her  position  and  resooreee, 
she  must,  within  the  limits  designated,  oome  un- 
der one  rule. 

And  what  was  the  condition  of  this  immenee 
territory  when  first  settled  by  Europeans  ?  It  It j 
wholly  within  the  temperate  xone,  but  embraced 
every  variety  of  climate,  ranging  at  diflisrent  »m- 
sons  from  Arctic  cold  to  the  heat  of  a  Tropic  son. 
Its  soil  and  capacities  for  production  were  eqcsK 
ly  various.  But  how  were  these  to  be  made  avail- 
able ?  This  was  no  vast  Arcadian  prairie,  with 
pleasant  groves  conveniently  interspersed  and  co- 
vered vrith  flocks  and  herds,  its  brooks  all  8and«d 
with  gold ;  a  land  from  which  noxious  reptiJes, 
ferocious  beasts  and  savage  men  had  been  exclu- 
ded, as  if  guarded  until  now  by  some  potent  spell 
and  reserved  for  the  fortunate  exiles  who  were 
invited  to  enter  in,  i>osse8s  and  enjoy,  there  bong 
none  within  or  around  to  make  them  afraid.  It 
is  not  thus  that  human  acquisitions  are  made, 
nor  by  such  tenure  that  they  are  held.  Time 
was,  perhaps,  in  some  far-distant  era  of  antiquity, 
when  this  our  land  might  have  presented  some 
traits  of  the  picture ;  but  all  this  was  long  past 
Darkness  or  shadows,  moral  as  weJ  as  physical, 
had  once  more  enveloped  the  scene  and  chaos  was 
come  again. 

The  whole  region  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  nearly  an  unbrokon  forest,  which, 
growing  undisturbed  through  centuries,  had  now 
become  formidable  to  the  cirilized  invader  beyond 
all  recorded  precedent.  The  partial  exceptions 
to  this  unbounded  woody  champagne  were  little 
patches  of  earth,  open  to  the  sun,  the  taomej  of 
the  natives,  and  which  under  their  simple  culture 
aided  in  eking  out  their  scanty  subsistoic^  Of 
these  it  would  have  been  both  impolitic  and  cruel 
to  attempt  to  deprive  them  by  violence.  We  can- 
not indeed  suppose  that  it  was  ever  designed  by 
Proridence  that  such  a  country  as  North  Ameri- 
ca should  continue  the  permanent  possessioa  of  a 
few  scattered  bands  of  roaming  savages  who  ob- 
stinately refused  to  advance  beyond  the  honter 
state,  when  by  proper  culture  it  was  d^Ue  of 
sustaining  a  thousand  fold  their  numbers.  Jus- 
tice, however,  required  that  they  should  be  left 
in  possession  of  tiieir  setU^menU  for  the  time,  and 
if  they  must  gradually  recede  before  the  march 
of  civilisation,  that  thei;  jurisdiction  over  that 
which  they  did  not  and  could  not  occupy,  should 
be  purchased  for  wb&t  was  to  them  a  fair  equiv- 
alent. 
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And  thb  for  the  most  part  was  done.  It  might 
hare  been  done  wholly  and  in  good  faith.  But 
the  noblest  plans  are  often  marred  by  the  folly  or 
impmdence  of  subordinate  agents,  and  ours 
proved  no  exception.  The  Europeans  felt  their 
superiority  to  the  natives,  perhaps  despised  them 
for  their  weakness  and  vices.  A  spirit  of  acqui- 
sition was  thus  excited  which  soon  betrayed  an 
indecent  haste  to  dispossess  the  former  owners, 
that  could  not  be  always  restrained  by  the  mode- 
ration of  their  rulers.  The  relations  which  might 
and  should  have  been  friendly  thus  became  hos- 
tile. And  we  need  not  say  what  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Indian  when  reused  to  passion  or 
what  his  mode  of  warfare.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  his  dissimulation  and  treachery,  his  deep  and 
inveterate  hate,  his  deadly  revenge,  his  demoniac 
cruelty  to  those  in  his  power  ?  All  this  had  the 
Colonists  to  encounter  from  an  early  period ;  and 
it  became  soon  apparent  that  the  war  of  races, 
however  yaried  by  breathing  intervals  of  peace, 
was  internecine — ^to  terminate  only  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the  intruders  or  the  banishment  of  the 
Indian  from  his  nati^  e  wilds, 

Nerertheless,  our  fathers  had  left  the  old  world 
behind  them.  An  ocean  rolled  between.  The 
new  world  was  before  them,  and  a  secret  impulse 
urged  them  on.  There  stood  the  forest,  bound- 
lees,  bristling,  dense  and  trackless.  Their  mis- 
sion was  to  tame  and  subdue  it,  to  convert  it  into 
wide-Hpreading  fields  covered  with  verdure  or 
waving  harvests,  and  ultimately  to  d^^ck  it  with 
all  the  varied  trophies  of  a  Christian  Civilization. 
But  within  those  woods,  as  we  have  se3n,  and 
hovering  on  his  skirts,  prowled  the  savage,  ever 
ready  to  dispute  or  harrass  the  progress  of  the 
white  man.  The  latter  then  must  make  good  his 
foothold  before  he  can  march  on  to  this  mighty 
conquest.  And  this  again  made  it  necessary  that 
his  first  settlements  should  be  on  or  near  the 
coasts.  Fearful  experience  of  the  consequences 
of  a  departure  from  it  had  already  taught  them 
the  importance  of  this  lesson  of  policy.  But  there 
lay  the  frequent  marsh  and  jungle,  poisoning  the 
air  for  miles  around  with  their  deadly  exhala- 
tions. And  where  these  were  not,  the  enervating 
heats  of  the  lowlands  along  the  whole  Southern 
cofMt  made  the  labours  incident  to  a  first  setUe- 
ment  well-nigh  intolerable  to  the  white  man. 

Such  then  was  the  task  before  them  and  such 
the  obstacles  to  its  execution.  But  accomplished 
it  mast  be— and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  by 
a  certain  time.  In  Scripture  phrase,  they  must 
'  enter  in  and  possess  the  land.'  They  must  over- 
spread it  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  Christianity  and  Civilization. 
Less  than  this  might  defeat  the  object  of  their 
settlement  More  than  this  might  hazard  their 
own  return  to  barbarism. 


Surely,  might  one  have  exclaimed  in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances,  never  before  was  such  a  task 
imposed  on  man,  never  until  now  a  burden  so 
disproportioned  to  the  apparent  strength  of  the 
bearer.  A  kind  and  amount  of  labour  is  hero 
required,  a  degree  of  self-denial  and  endurance 
of  fortitude  and  persistent  toil  awut  him,  of 
which  he  cannot  be  aware.  He  cannot  fulfil  it 
alone.  Hdp  must  come  from  abroad  or  he  mttst 
sink  under  its  weight. 

Our  fathers  were  not  the  men  to  shrink  from 
any  amount  of  toll  or  renunciation  in  pursuit  of 
their  object.  Having  put  their  hands  to  the 
plough  they  looked  not  back ;  but  were  prepared 
to  do  and  suffer  all  of  which  human  nature  waa 
capable,  if  necessary  to  attain  their  ends.  But 
the  requisition  was  too  great  for  their  unassisted 
strength.  Help  did  come  from  abroad  at  length, 
and  from  the  only  place  whence  it  could  be  obtain' 
ed,  but  not  until  they  had  proved  themselves 
worthy  to  receive  and  capable  of  organizing  and 
directing  it. 

This  mighty  plan  was  conceived  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  suggested  by  the  necessities  of  their 
situation,  distinctly  dravm  out  and  steadfastiy 
pursued.  It  has  been  followed  out  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  B  is  in  operation  now.  What  it 
has  already  effected  and  what  more  it  is  destined 
to  perform  we  shall  see  anon.  But  he  who  knows 
not  this  plan  is  no  competent  judge  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  gross,  far  less  of  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  in  a  hasty  concKision  may  be  guilty 
of  ingratitude  as  well  as  unjust  judgment.  He 
who  will  not  see  it,  nay  scan  it  in  its  full  scope 
and  bearings,  has  not  the  key  to  American  His- 
tory. To  all  such  it  must  needs  be  a  bundle  of 
riddles,  a  mass  of  anomalies,  a  chaos  of  contra- 
dictions. With  it  all  is  light  and  order  and 
the  apparent  discord  is  harmonized  throughout. 

Wl  en  we  consider  the  noises  by  which  we  are 
daily  deafened ;  the  universal  conspiracy  of  na- 
tions, tongues  and  languages  against  American 
Slavery,  the  alleged  offenders,  conscious  of  their 
innocence,  must  either  stand  aghast  at  the  hy- 
pocrisy or  wilful  blindness  of  their  accusers,  or 
else  cozkclude  that  this  is  the  veritable  veil  of  Isis 
which  has  never  yet  been  lifted  for  them.  And 
yet  it  is  the  'open  secret'  which  might  have  been 
read  of  all  men  from  the  beginning. 

Proceed  we  therefore,  to  reveal  that  secret,  and 
to  lay  open  that  plan. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  our  fathers, 
on  their  first  landing,  chosen  to  form  dense  and 
compact  settiements,  and,  without  other  aid  than 
that  of  their  kindred  who  might  follow  in  their 
track,  to  open  a  continuous  and  ever-widening 
area  to  the  sim,  they  might  have  made  good  their 
position.    Had  they  proceeded  only  by  such  reg- 
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ular  parallels,  their  ultimate  possession  of  the 
land,  as  between  them  and  the  savages,  would 
have  been  only  a  question  of  time.  Though  even 
then  thoy  must  have  kept  watch  and  ward  along 
their  frontiers  for  more  than  one  generation.  Ilad 
they  taken  counsel  of  their  fears,  it  might  have 
been  whispered  to  them  that  this  only  was  the 
path  of  safety  ;  and,  if  unmolested,  they  might  in 
time  have  presented  to  the  world  a  miniature  edi- 
tion, or  rather  a  rough  copy,  of  that  Britain  from 
whence  they  came.  But  in  that  case  how  far 
should  we  have  advanced  by  now  ?  By  good  for- 
tune and  better  conduct  we  might  have  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Alleghany,  but  scarcely  farther. 
We  know  from  history  how  many  plantations  on 
our  coasts  had  proved  utter  failures  before  that  at 
Jamestown.  We  know  how  often  and  how  long 
that  was  harrassed  by  their  wily  foe :  how  oflen 


Quebec  was  founded  in  1G08.  After  this  the  Kt- 
tiement  of  the  great  Northern  Valley  proceeded 
apace.  Fortifications  were  erected  at  the  most 
eligible  points — as  at  the  mouths  and  entrances 
of  the  principal  lakes  and  streams  to  command 
the  trade,  and  again  at  other  points  favorable  for 
aggressive  or  defensive  movements  against  their 
'  natural  enemies/  Louisburg,  Quebec,  Fronie- 
nac;  Ticouderoga,  Crown-Point,  Du  Quesne, 
what  memories  are  excited  by  those  names !  The 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  Missionaries  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians  had  won  for  them  an  ascen- 
dency over  their  minds,  and  the  authorities  were 
ever  intriguing  with  the  savages,  who  were  then 
numerous,  and  goading  them  to  their  hostilities 
with  their  Protestant  neighbours  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  Catholic  zeal  had  urg^ 
Franciscans  and  Jesuits  even  to  the  farther  and 


the  rifle  was  carried  with  the  axe  or  hoe  to  forest  more  northern  lakes  in  hopes  of  yet  other  Con- 
or field ;  and  that  more  than  once  the  contest  quests  for  the  faith, 
seemed  doubtful  to  human  ken.    Such  were  the ,     xt  length  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  South- 


relations  between  them  and  the  enemy  that  ever 
hung  upon  their  borders,  jierpetual  vigilance  be- 
ing here  the  price  of  life,  as  well  as  of  liberty. 

But  this  was  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the 
yet  greater  dangers  which  menaced  them  in  the 
distance.    From  the  first  a  hostile  front  scowled 
on  them  with  malignant  aspect  from  the  South. 
And  ere  long  arose  on  the  Northern  and  Western 
horizon  a  black  and  angry  cloud  which  ever  and 
anon  shot  forth  its  fiery  bolts  to  scathe  their  un- 
guarded frontier.    Spain,  the  ancient  and  im- 
placable enemy  of  freedom,  owned  Florida  on  the 
South  including  the  Northern  shore  of  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf  to  the  Mississippi,  and  all  Texas  be- 
yond, besides  other  and  formidable  claims.    She 
Juid  destroyed  the  Protestant  colony  of  French 
settled  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  the  first  that  was 
founded  on  this  Continent  with  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.   And  now,  through  her  ambassador  at  the 
English  Court,  she  sought,  though  indirectly,  to 
crush  the  first  English  Colony  in  its  germ.     Was 
it  that  the  ghostly  power  whose  eyes  are  in  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  foresaw  the  danger  to  her 
interests  vihich  lay  concealed  in  that  germ,  and 
did  she  suborn  her  faithful  son  and  servant,  the 
Spanish  monarch,  to  guard  those  interests  under 
the  pretext  of  shielding  his  own  ?    She  has  often 
scented  danger  at  a  greater  distance.    However 
that  may  have  been,  certain  it  is,  that  Spain,  if 
too  much  crippled  to  be  directly  aggressive,  was 
unfriendly  in  spirit,  and  only  waited  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  its  exhibition. 

The  banks  of  the  St-  Lawrence  were  explored 
by  Cartier  so  early  as  1534,  and  again  by  Robei^ 
val  in  1542,  who,  the  same  year  made  an  abortive 
attempt  at  settlement.  The  first  which  succeed- 
ed on  the  main-land  was  at  Port  Royal  in  1605, 
two  years  before  the  foundation  of  Jiunestovm. 


West.  Nicollet  is  believed  to  have  reached  the 
Mississippi  in  1639.  It  was  revisited  in  1673  by 
Marquette  and  Jolliet  who  descended  it  hr  enough 
to  be  assured  that  this  was  the  Great  River  which 
with  all  its  tributary  waters  was  discharged  into 
the  Mexican  Gulf.  It  was  yet  farther  explored 
and  described  by  Hennepin  in  1680.  La  Salle 
had  ascended  it  from  the  mouth  to  the  lakes  in 
1679.  All  these  things  gave  them  a  claim  to  the 
most  extensive  and  fertile  valley  on  which  the 
sun  shines  in  his  course.  And  certainly  if  dis- 
covery and  exploration  and  partial  settlement, 
could  furnish  a  ground  of  jurisdiction,  they  had 
precedence  of  the  English.  De  Soto  with  his 
Spaniards  had  indeed  penetrated  to  the  Missis- 
sippi BO  early  as  1539  ;  but  he  had  left  scarce  a 
trace  behind  him,  and  the  French  might  reclaim 
it  as  an  abandoned  discovery.  They  certainly 
shewed  a  determination  to  make  it  good.  The 
same  policy  of  spiriting  up  their  Indian  Allies  to 
inroads  ag^nst  Pennsylvania  and  the  more  South- 
em  Colonies :  the  same  system  of  seising  strong 
or  commanding  positions  in  reference  to  thmr 
neighbours,  or  of  securing  the  trade  of  the  Val- 
ley by  fortifying  the  mouths  of  the  great  afflu- 
ents, was  deliberately  pursued. 

Meantime  the  faithful  in  France  were  invited 
to  come  over  and  take  possession  of  the  promised 
land.  The  most  alluring  prospects  were  held 
out  to  emigrants  and  adventurers  by  descriptions 
of  its  wonderful  beauty  and  matchless  fertility. 
These  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
and  the  hardships  which  await  the  pioneer  were 
forgotten  in  the  hopes  of  more  than  Spanisk 
treasures  concealed  within  its  bosom.  Thou.saD^l? 
were  thus  induced  to  seek  the  banks  of  the  Great 
River  of  the  West  ami  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
deep-laid  plan.    Other  causes  contributed,  hit 
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the  famous  Mississippi  scheme  of  Law,  however 
disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  multitudes  at  home, 
gave  a  signal  impulse  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Great  Valley,  vrhich  thenceforth  proceeded,  if 
lees  rapidly  than  onr  ovni,  without  serious  inter- 
ruption. 

Here  then  were  Colonies  of  two  leading  Euro- 
pean powers  who  had  been  for  centuries  rivals  in 
arts  and  arms,  located  in  the  Western  wilderness, 
confronting  each  other,  and  either  knovnng  that 
however  it  might  be  postponed  by  present  and 
more  pressing  exigences,  a  time  of  deadly  con- 
flict for  ascendency  must  inevitably  come.  For 
a  season,  the  forest  and  the  Indian  would  serve  as 
a  partial  barrier.  But  the  savage  was  between 
the  upper  and  the  nether  mill-stone.  He  must 
gradually  fade  away  before  the  civilized  man,  and 
the  forest  must  fall  before  European  energy,  and 
then  would  come  the  tug  of  war  of  which  tiie  oc- 
casional collisions  of  an  early  day  were  but  an 
earnest. 

Humanly  speaking,  the  probabilities  were  in 
favour  of  the  French.    The  British  colonies,  from 
their  advanced  position  looking  towards  Europe 
and  their  extended  coast  indented  with  nume- 
rous harbours,  were  more  favourably  situated  for 
commerce.    But  for  this  they  could  be  but  grad- 
ually prepared,  and  the  Southern  provinces  have 
been  but  slightly  commercial  to  the  present  day. 
And  then  their  whole  territory,  in  comparison, 
was  but  a  stripe  between  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains, of  no  great  average  fertility.    On  the  other 
hand,  that  vride  expanse,  the  domain  of  their  ri  • 
vale,  was  of  tenfold  productive  capacity,  and  was 
penetrated  from  the  East  or  the  South  throughout 
its  entire  length,  by  a  single  great  river,  which 
served  as  a  sufficient  vent  for  the  exports  of  its 
own  valley.    Their  grand  ulterior  purpose  was 
more  clearly  indicated  by  the  other  measure  to 
which  we  have  adverted.      The  chain  of  forts 
thrown  around  this  circuit  and  across  their  line 
of  march  was  doubtless  intended  to  obstruct  the 
advance  of  the  English.    At  a  future  day,  in  the 
hoar  of  matured  strength,  it  might  serve  as  a  ba- 
sis for  offensive  operations,  and  from  whence  to 
drive  the  Britons  back  to  their  narrow  coasts. 

The  difference  lay  ia  the  men,  in  their  respec- 
tive causes,  in  the  systems  pursued  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

The  French  were  brave  and  cherished  many 
other  virtues  of  the  soldier ;  enterprising  but  ra- 
ther by  impulse  than  from  steady  principle ;  so- 
cial— too  social  for  settlers  in  a  wilderness  which 
must  be  tamed,  and  quickly,  if  they  would  secure 
the  prize  for  which  they  came.  Their  motto  was 
"  The  Glory  of  France— the  Spread  of  the  Faith" 
— aud  these  were  to  be  promoted  by  the  most  un- 
inquiring  obedience  to  the  Grand  Monarque  and 
the  Holy  Father.    The  cause  of  the  English  was 


that  of  Protestantism,  of  Freedom,  of  Knowl- 
edge, of  material  prosperity  based  on  steady  hab- 
its and  peaceful  virtues.  They  were  willing  to 
forego  many  enjoyments  incompatible  vrith  pres- 
ent duty,  if  by  such  sacrifice  they  might  secure 
them  fjr  tkeir  posterity.  They  could  fight  too 
upon  occasion,  and  with  a  different  spirit,  and  for 
other  ends  than  did  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  ends  of  the  parties  were  analogous,  but 
the  methods  pursued  were  different.  The  French 
lines  were  too  much  displayed;  they  grasped  more 
than  they  could  well  maintain,  without  either  a 
too  exclusively  military  constitution  of  society  or 
a  greater  accession  from  abroad  to  the  orders  of 
citizens  and  of  labourers.  The  English  first  se- 
cured the  ground  on  which  they  stood ;  they  then 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  their  brethren  on  the 
right  and  lef^,  and  in  preparing  for  their  west- 
ward march,  each  revolving  year  added  new  ranks 
to  th^array  which  bespoke  the  thickening  pha- 
lanx and  heavy  tread  of  the  Saxon. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  either  party,  du- 
ring the  period  of  its  colonial  existence,  could  by 
its  own  unassisted  strength,  have  expelled  the 
other  from  American  soil,  or  have  brought  it  un- 
der complete  subjection.  But  either  was  backed 
by  the  power  and  resources  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. France  was  more  populous  than  England, 
was  less  commercial  or  manufacturing,  and  could 
better  spare  some  of  its  teeming  millions  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  brethren  in  the  wilderness. 
Meantime  causes  of  war  between  the  inveterate 
rivals  might  arise  in  Europe,  and  should  either 
cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  American  possessions 
of  the  other  which  were  annually  growing  in 
importance,  the  contest  might  be  transferred  to 
our  shores.  The  natural  progress  of  events  would 
thus  be  hastened  ;  the  coming  struggle  would  be 
ante-dated,  and  the  advantage  would  accrue  to 
that  party  which  had  laid  the  broadest  foundation 
for  permanent  prosperity,  in  other  words,  which 
had  spread  widest  and  struck  its  roots  deepest  into 
the  soil. 


We  have  entered  into  these  details  at  the  haz- 
ard of  being  thought  tedious  and  digressive.  B'  1 
the  events  actually  occurred :  they  illustrate  the 
subject  and  should  be  brought  prominently  into 
view,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
those  whom  they  most  concern  as  well  as  by  their 
accusers. 

Sad  was  the  danger  that  lay  in  the  distance  and 
which  must  have  been  anticipated  by  our  fathers. 
It  could  neither  be  averted  nor  shunned.  At  the 
proper  time  it  must  be  met  and  encountered.  To 
do  this  with  the  hope  of  success  required  the 
preparatory  toils,  the  sacrifices  of  generations ;  a 
steadiness  of  principle  to  sustain  them,  windom  to 
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guide  their  counsels,  and  a  vigilance  that  never 
tired.  The  very  strategy  and  tactics  of  Europe 
must  be  greatly  modified  if  not  wholly  changed 
to  suit  their  present  circumstances.  As  yet,  this 
was  no  place  for  show-tOTimaments,  for  carpet 
knightB,  for  the  woman  who  for  tenderness  and 
very  delicateness  would  not  set  her  foot  on  the 
earth.  Our  heroic  age  was  illustrated  by  far 
other  characters.  It  was  the  rough  chivalry  of  the 
woods,  who  must  fight  this  battle  and  after  a 
manner  of  their  own. 

This  was  no  El  Dorado  such  as  once  inflamed 
the  imagination  of  the  Spaniards.  Time  was 
when  our  fathers  hoped  so,  but  the  dream  was 
quickly  dispelled,  and  they  brought  to  a  sober, 
practical  sense  of  things.  A  fortunate  few  might 
become  rich  by  the  favour  of  the  government  or 
by  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  many.  The 
majority  by  industry  and  thrift  might  attain  a 
competence,  and  the  poorest  need  not  fear  actual 
want.  But  the  idler  and  the  dreamer  must  fall 
to  the  rear  or  seek  other  climes.  The  scientific 
agriculture  of  Europe  was  unattainable  here,  and 
inapplicable  if  to  be  had.  Our  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new  were  to  be  won  from  the  woods. 
Only  so  much  of  the  immemorial  products  of  Eu- 
rope was  reared  as  was  required  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  our  own  people,  while  labour  was  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  growth  or  preparation  of 
materials  for  that  new  commerce  which  was  des- 
tined to  enrich  both  England  and  America. 

The  long  gradation  of  ranks,  the  inequalities 
of  condition,  so  conspicuous  in  old  countries  fully 
peopled,  were  here  out  of  place,  as  were  many  of 
the  laws,  customs  and  observances,  proper  enough 
in  populous  and  refined  communities,  with  all 
their  complicated  relations.  These,  therefore, 
were  held  in  abeyance,  and  to  be  revived  only 
when  necessary,  some  of  them,  they  hoped,  never. 
We  say  not  that  the  tlieoretic  equality  of  modern 
politicians,  ever  did  or  could  obtain  here.  But 
the  richest  was  not  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  directing  the  labour  of  others :  the  poorest  was 
but  little  affected  by  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  his 
employer  while  the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence 
were  so  easily  gained.  Without  some  strong  stim- 
ulus from  without  which  would  frequently  remind 
them  of  duty  there  was  even  a  danger  lest  our 
people  should  run  wild  in  the  woods,  lose  the 
benefits  and  blessings  of  civilization  and  forget 
the  errand  that  brought  them  here. 

But  this  must  not  be.  It  must  bo  prevented  at 
all  hazards.  Not  only  must  w^e  have  new  modes 
of  bringing  land  into  cultivation,  new  methods  of 
culture,  new  products,  new  subjects  of  commer- 
cial interchange,  new  modes  of  aggressive  and 
defensive  warfare,  new  laws  and  manners,  suited 
to  our  new  wants  in  all  these  various  departments, 
but,  as  a  solid  foundation  for  the  whole  and  as  a 


means  of  carrying  oat  their  plans  both  particular 
and  general,  surely,  safely,  speedily — a  new  eon- 
stUuiian  of  society. 

Here  was  hard  work,  rough  work,  work  which 
must  not  be  pos^KMied.  If  it  oould  have  been 
done  by  voluntary  labour,  some  of  the  evils  we 
now  deplore  might  have  been  avoided.  Bat  of 
this  there  was  no  reasonable  hope.  The  few  scat- 
tered bands  of  settlers  were  oompetent  to  their 
own  defence  against  the  natives, — althoag^  no 
contemptible  foe, — and  might  have  eked  out  a 
scanty  subsistence  by  their  own  efforts;  bat  scarce- 
ly more.  The  labour  to  be  devoted  to  this  object 
must  be  systematic,  constant,  organised,  enfarctd 
if  necessary.  But  the  settlers  brought  with  them 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  Far  from  renoun- 
cing their  ancient  rights  when  they  soagfat  tiiese 
distant  shores,  they  believed  themselves  the  more 
worthy  to  enjoy  them.  They  would  sooner  have 
surrendered  their  lives.  They  were  Cancanans 
from  the  British  Isles ;  thought  themselves  eoQee- 
tively  the  elite  of  the  best  stock  of  modem  times. 
Of  them  could  be  made  soldiers  in  timo  of  war 
and  masters  in  time  of  peace,  bat  neither  serft, 
nor  vassals,  nor  slaves.  They  could  direct  the 
labour  of  others,  and  participate  when  neoessary ; 
some  might  be  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  but  to  become  mere  and  the  exclusive  la- 
bourers themselves  would  defeat  their  ends,  llieir 
acquisitions  would  have  been  but  small,  of  doubt- 
ful permanence,  and  their  influence  on  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  little  or  no  moment.  So  that  we  are 
again  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  help  maal 
come  from  another  quarter. 

And  whence  to  be  obtained  ?  He  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  Indian  character,  his  inertaesi, 
his  lisUess  apathy,  his  invincible  aversion  firom 
constant  and  regular  application  to  any  oseful 
pursuit,  must  own  his  utter  unfitness  for  that  in 
question.  The  attempt  could  only  be  made  by 
reducing  him  to  slavery,  or  by  proposals  of  inter- 
marriage and  amalgamation  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing an  influence  over  the  barbarian  which  woold 
ensure  his  co-operation.  The  French  tried  the 
latter  expedient,  and  the  Spaniards  both,  and  on 
a  broad  scale.  The  first  plan  proved  an  utter  fiul- 
ure.  Under  compulsory  labour  the  Indians  per- 
ished by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  they  were 
only  preserved  from  extinction  by  procuring  a 
substitute  of  another  caste  and  temperament.  By 
the  second  mode  the  Red  Man  vras  not  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  Caucasian.  The  Castilian  and  the 
Frank  both  descended  in  the  scale,  and  the  resalt 
of  their  incongruous  mixture  of  races  was  a  ter- 
Hum  quid,  a  hybrid,  with  all  the  vices  and  weak- 
nesses of  both  and  but  few  of  the  virtues  of  eith^*. 
There  are  few  things  for  which  the  Anglo-Aneri- 
cans  have  more  reason  to  be  grateful  than  for  their 
preservation  from  this  moral  abyss. 
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Help  then  must  literally  come  {rom  abroad. 
And  again  we  aak,  from  whence  7  From  Europe, 
North  or  Soath  ?  The  South  of  Europe  waa  Cath- 
olic. Portugal,  Spain  and  France  had  colonies  of 
their  own  to  be  nourished  and  on  this  continent. 
It  waa  to  oppose  the  two  last  that  the  help  was 
required.  The  Italians  were  not  migratory,  and, 
unnerved  as  they  were  by  oppression  and  their 
manifold  corruptions,  they  would  have  proved  a 
clog  rather  than  a  motive  power.  But  had  they 
been  as  remarkable  for  their  effidency  as  for  the 
reverse,  their  sympathies  would  have  led  them  to 
the  enemy's  quarter.  The  Old  Eastern  Empire, 
far  from  suffering  under  a  plethora  of  population, 
was,  under  Turkish  rule,  gradually  shrinking  to  a 
desert.     Russia  had  forests  of  her  own  to  clear. 

Germany,  strictly  speaking,  has  never  been 
over-peopled.    There  never  was  a  time  when,  by 
well-directed  efforts,  all  her  sons  might  not  have 
fed  from  her  soil.    But  hers  was  a  different  role. 
In  earlier  days  her  banded  tribes,  in  military  ar- 
ray, would  issue  from  their  native  forests  and  pour 
down  on  the  more  genial  climes  of  the  South,  to 
sweep  before  them  the  feeble  representatives  of 
the  world's  old  masters,  or  else  to  raise  a  sinking 
race  by  infusing  new  and  healthy  blood  into  their 
withered  veins.    In  this  sense  while  they  have 
been  the  rod  of  the  Almighty's  anger,  they  have 
brought  healing  with  the  chastisement.    It  was 
however  to  the  Protestant  States  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, to  their  kindred  Teutons,  that  the  Anglo- 
Amerftans  would  naturally  look   for  congenial 
spirits,  who  would  hasten  to  their  assistance  in  the 
hour  of  need.    But  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  had 
now  their  hands  full  at  home.     Our  settlements 
had  scarce  begun,  when  the  quarrel  between  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  broke  out  afresh  where  it  had 
originated  more  than   a  hundred  years  before. 
And  this  time  it  was  a  struggle  for  life  or  death 
on    the  Continent  of  Europe,  with  Ths  Causb 
which  had  brought  our  fathers  here.    Its  star  had 
paled  :  its  friends  were  sinking  under  the  unequal 
contest,  when  Gustavus  issued  from  the  farthest 
North  with  his  hearts  of  steel  and  turned  the  tide 
of  victory.   They  made  good  their  Protest  a  second 
time  ;  but  not  until  that  broad  land  had  been 
swept  for  Thirty  Ykabs  as  witli  a  continued  hur- 
ricane, which  prostrated  tower  and  town,  devasta- 
ted her  fields,  and  threatened  to  bury  all  trophies 
oi  art  and  labour  in  one  common  ruin.    The  prin- 
ciple was  saved  which  would  in  time  restore  all 
and  more  than  was  lost.    But  the  destruction  of 
human  life  was  incalculable  and  the  first  duty  of 
the  survivors  was  to  their  Father-land.    Many  of 
its  sons  had  escaped  from  the  horrors  of  the  scene 
— as  after  Turenne's  waste  of  the  Palatinate — 
and  flying  from  a  country  which  seemed  no  lon- 
ger habitable  by  them,  had  found  an  asylum  here, 
or  rather  another  fiel     in  which  they  could  con- 


tinue the  fight,  though  in  a  different  mode.  But 
the  labours  of  those  they  left  behind  have  not  to 
this  day  repaired  the  ravages  of  that  tempest,  fol- 
lowed as  it  has  been  by  other  storms  as  fierce  if 
less  protracted. 

England,  or  rather  the  British  Isles,  were  not 
then  the  prolific  hive  of  nations  they  have  since 
become,  and  could  do  but  little  more  than  they 
had  done.  She  was  then  ruled  by  the  ill-starred 
dynasty  of  the  Stewarts,  who,  for  nearly  a  century 
strove  to  thwart  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  during  their  tenure  of  power  that 
the  combat  between  the  two  principles  was  renew- 
ed in  Germany,  and  when  the  English  monarchs, 
far  from  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
Prc^testant  host  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  seem- 
ed rather  disposed  to  make  peace  with  the  enemy 
and  induce  a  reactionary  movement  at  home.  The 
indignation  of  her  people  at  the  false  position  of 
England,  drove  them  by  thousands  to  this  wilder- 
ness, and  the  explosion  which  ere  long  followed 
there  sent  other  thousands  i^ith  various  views  to 
different  parts  of  this  great  field.  But  after  these 
spasmodic  efforts,  the  tide  of  emigration  must 
needs  ebb  for  a  time. 

In  point  of  fact,  other  States  of  Europe,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  did  send  their  contingents  to  '*  the 
Army  of  the  West."  Besides  the  Oermans  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  there  were  the  Hollanders  in  New 
York,  the  Swedes  in  New  Jersey ;  at  a  later  day, 
the  Huguenots  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and 
elsewhere.  The  very  Catholics  of  England  and 
Ireland  had  an  establishment  in  Maryland.  Two 
of  thdse  aspired  to  an  independent  dominion.  But 
this  was  wholly  inadmissible ;  and  lest  they  should 
embarrass  the  great  plan,  it  was  ordered  that  they 
should  first  be  conquered  and  then,  like  the  rest, 
assimilated  and  absorbed  by  the  prevailing  caste. 
But  when  all  are  numbered  a  yet  stronger  force  is 
required  for  the  work  before  them.  And  the  sad, 
and  we  doubt  not,  unwelcome  conclusion  was  for- 
ced on  them,  that  they  must  go  beyond  the  pale 
of  Christendom  to  obtain  it.  We  say,  unwelcome, 
because,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  implied  the 
settlement  of  another  question  and  one  of  much 
greater  import  to  the  microscopic  minds  of  this 
day. 

And  whither  shall  they  now  turn  their  eyes  7 
To  the  Southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ?  or 
the  farther  East  7  But  Moors  and  Arabs,  with  a 
pride  of  race  equal  to  our  own,  must  be  caught 
and  tamed  before  they  could  be  made  to  serve  our 
turn.  The  effeminate  Persian,  the  dwarfed  Hin- 
doo, the  Malay,  the  Chinaman,  for  analogous 
reasons,  were,  one  and  all,  equally  out  of  the 
question.  Semi-barbarians  all,  bigots  to  their 
several  idolatries  or  misbeliefs,  they  were  the  sub- 
jects of  well-organised  and  strong  governments 
which  would  neither  lend  nor  give  nor  hire  them 
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for  our  purposes.  Or,  had  these  difficulties  been 
overcome  and  their  people  passively  submitted  to 
such  disposition,  they  might  have  prepared  for  us 
a  gulf  similar  to  that  which  the  Indians  dug  for 
their  Spanish  conquerors. 
•  There  remained  then  of  all  this  world  but  the 
Isles  of  the  Pacific  or  the  mysterious  and  mighty 
continent  of  Africa  to  which  they  could  look. 
And  the  African  came  vnthout  being  sent  for.  In 
1620 — thirteen  years  after  the  debarkation  at 
Jamestown — the  first  negroes  were  brought  into 
James  River  in  a  Dutch  vessel;  and  forthwith 
they  were  put  to  their  appropriate  use.  Others 
soon  followed  in  their  train ;  it  rapidly  became  a 
recognised,  active  and  lucrative  branch  of  trade, 
and  at  length  we  find  slaves  in  all  the  colonies, 
from  Now  Hampshire  to  Georgia. 


The  question  of  their  future  relation  to  the 
new-comers  was  not  presented  to  them  in  any  al- 
ternative form.  It  had  been  virtually  settled  for 
our  fathers  by  the  Spaniards  long  before.  We 
know  not  whether  either  party  took  this  compre- 
hensive survey  of  their  own  and  the  world's  sit- 
uation; but  we  have  taken  this  retrospect  for 
the  vindication  of  both  and  to  shew  that  their  ac- 
tual choice  wajB  wisest  under  the  circumstances. 
We  hope  it  will  also  appear  that  so  far  as  our 
country  is  concerned,  it  was  the  best  for  the  Af- 
rican as  well  as  for  the  Caucasian. 

Slaves  had  been  introduced  into  the  West  In- 
dies so  early  as  1503.  Eight  years  afterwards 
they  were  imported  in  larger  numbers  by  author- 
ity of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  philanthropic 
Las  Cases — the  special  friend  of  the  Indian — in 
15 J  7  approved  their  employment  by  the  Span- 
iards— perhaps  as  the  lesser  evil,  and  because  of 
their  greater  ability  to  endure  hardships  under 
which  the  natives  had  sunk  and  which  threat- 
ened their  extermination.  We  here  simply  refer  to 
the  fact  of  the  employment  of  African  slaves  by 
the  Spaniards.  Their  example  as  respects  the 
method  of  treatment  was  one  wholly  to  be 
shunned.  If  our  fathers  must  use  these  less  eli- 
gible tools,  they  must  beware  of  the  attendant 
dangers.  They  must  be  careful  that  the  instru- 
ments are  not  wasted  or  broken  in  their  hands,  or 
by  the  opposite  abuse  become  weapons  wherewith 
to  wound  themselves.  They  must  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes of  Spanish  cruelty  and  Spanish  voluntary 
degradation.  And  here  the  dictates  both  of  pol- 
icy and  duty  were  co-incident. 

In  one  respect  extremes  had  met  here.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast 
than  was  exhibited  by  the  two  races  when  first 
brought  face  to  face.  While  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans regarded  themselves  as  at  least  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  best  stock  of  modem  times,  the  Afri- 
can, when  first  taken  from  his  native  wilds,  hod 


sunk  to  the  very  nadir  of  humanity.  In  colour, 
shape  2Uid  feature  he  was  at  the  farthest  posssible 
remove  from  the  ideal  standard.  Ills  notion  of 
morality  was  little  above  the  instinct  of  a  brute. 
His  religion  in  general  was  Fetischism.  Some 
might  cherbh  a  vague  speeies  of  Sabeism.  At 
best  he  was  a  Mahometan.  When  left  to  himself, 
his  vnsdom  was  low  cunning  hypocrisy,  his  sci- 
ience  nothing ;  his  art  being  without  forethought 
was  mere  shifts  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  animal 
wants.  His  highest  notion  of  earthly  hAppinesa 
was  exemption  from  regular  labour  and  the  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  sense.  If  with  these  he 
could  compass  enough  of  the  bare  necessaries  to 
ward  off  hunger  and  cold,  he  would  think  them 
cheaply  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  lux- 
uries and  most  of  the  decencies  of  life.  Cringing 
to  all  above,  tyrannical  to  all  below  him :  listless 
when  at  ease,  but  prone  to  contention  with  hig 
fellows,  he  was  capable  of  malignant  hate  and 
fierce  vengeance  when  he  thought  they  could 
be  indulged  with  impunity.  His  very  person  was 
redolent  of  the  hot  and  barbarous  clime  from 
which  he  came  and  of  the  low  propensities  which, 
from  the  habitual  indulgence  of  unnumbered 
generations,  had  become  incorporated  with  his 
very  being.  In  short,  if  sensible  of  hia  degrada- 
tion he  was  incapable  of  blushing,  and  it  was  not 
too  strongly  said  that  '  the  hand  of  Nature  had 
black' balled  him  out  of  society.' 

Such  were  the  shades  of  ihe  picture.  On  the 
other  hand  the  African  was  not  without*his  re- 
deeming traits.  Though  uncouth  and  repulsive 
in  outward  appearance,  in  other  respects  be  was 
not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  physical  man.  Mus- 
cular and  hardy,  he  was  capable  both  of  prolong- 
ed labour  and  of  extraordinary  effort  when  re- 
quired. The  terrible  discipline  to  which  this  race 
had  been  subjected  in  Africa  where  there  was  no 
law  but  that  of  the  strongest,  had  left  none  other; 
as  among  the  wild  animals  of  the  wilderness  the 
weak  and  timid  retire  before  the  strong  and  brave-. 
And  as  the  latter  when  tamed  may  be  all  the  more 
subservient  to  the  uses  of  man,  so  also  might  the 
negro  become  when  properly  trained.  Although 
the  most  ignorant  of  savages,  he  was  docile,  tract- 
able, disposed  to  lean  for  guidance  and  support 
on  a  superior  nature.  His  latent  energies  could 
not  otherwise  be  called  out.  And  he  was  not 
without  his  better  tendencies.  His  intellect  not 
being  suggestive,  he  was  but  little  able  or  used  to 
think  for  himself;  but  perhaps  of  all  the  human 
race  his  imUalioe  propensity  was  the  stronger. 
The  very  apes  of  his  native  forest  were  hardly 
more  so,  and  like  the  apes,  his  power  of  imita- 
tion reaches  only  to  outward  appearance.  Then 
he  was  not  without  both  emulation  and  ambiikm. 
The  former  might  be  appealed  to  and  the  latter 
indulged  within  certain  limits  and 
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If  due  adrantage  were  taken  of  these  things,  he 
might  he  drilled  to  yarious  employment  not  ahove 
his  capacity,  and  his  instinctive  loyalty  to  a  mas- 
ter whom  he  could  love  and  respect  would  stimu- 
late his  attention.  His  singular  sensibility  to 
musical  harmonies  would  of  itself  show  that  the 
fountain  of  feeling  was  not  altogether  impure, 
however  turbid  the  stream.  His  baser  passions 
could  be  kept  within  bounds  if  not  suppressed ; 
his  barbarous  manners  softened.  He  could  be 
induced  to  enter  into  Christian  marriage,  and  be 
practically  taught  the  social  and  relative  duties 
which  spring  from  the  family  as  their  source.  To 
crown  the  whole  he  might  be  weaned  from  his 
degrading  superstitions  and  led  to  embrace  a 
purer  faith  and  higher  morals.  And  all  this  might 
be  done  without  his  being  taught  to  read.  For 
he  would  naturally  in  time  forget  his  barbarous 
jargon,  come  to  understand  and  use  that  noble 
vehicle  of  thought,  the  English  language,  and 
thence  might  all  other  instruction  be  imparted 
orally  or  by  example. 

But  nothing  of  all  this  would  be  done  by  his 
own  voluntary  efforts.  He  must  be  lifted  out  of 
the  slough  with  a  strong  hand  and  must  be  up- 
held by  the  same  or  he  will  fall  back.  The  know- 
ledge could  not  be  acquired  without  a  master.  It 
would  not  be  retained  without  constant  practice 
under  his  incessant  vigilance.  And  whoever  as- 
sumes the  position  must  not  anticipate  a  sinecure. 
The  path  of  duty  is  rarely  free  from  care,  anxie- 
ty, occasional  vexation  and  trials  of  temper ;  but 
he  must  expect  them  in  higher  measure  and  with- 
out end.  He  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  fre* 
quent  stupidity,  obstinacy,  hypocrisy,  general  in- 
difference and  indolence,  occasional  ingratitude 
and  mutiny.  A  child  of  larger  growth  is  con- 
signed to  the  charge  of  the  white  man.  He  must 
take  care  of  him  in  infancy,  age  and  sickness : 
must  provide  him  with  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
with  Uie  instruction  suited  to  his  daily  task  and 
recurring  duties,  and  see  that  it  is  both  given  and 
received.  The  master  who  would  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility must  content  himself  with  a  more 
limited  sphere— ^abridge  his  own  power  of  loco- 
motion, deny  himself  many  a  gratification  of  tasie 
or  curiosity  or  of  social  feeling  which  in  another 
would  be  harmless  or  becoming. 

Such  were  the  two  races  which  now  came  face 
to  face  on  ground  new  to  both.  The  blacks  were 
brought  as  labourers,  they  did  not  come.  They 
were  sold  and  bought  as  slaves,  not  as  freemen. 
They  were  savage  heathen,  had  never  enjoyed 
true  liberty,  or  exhibited  right  reason,  and  hav- 
ing never  shewn  sufficient  self-control  or  intelli- 
gence to  govern  themselves,  they  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  men  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
There  cannot  be  two  opinions  among  candid  and 
sensible  men  as  to  whether  such  creatures  should 


have  been  admitted  among  Britons  on  terms  of 
equality.  There  was  in  them  as  we  have  seen,  a 
possibility  of  being  reclaimed  and  made  useful. 
Without  the  promise  and  the  hope  of  this,  they 
would  not  have  been  received  on  any  terms. 

Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  conference  between 
two  of  the  better  informed  of  either  race  as  the 
ship  which  bore  these  unliappy  beings  first  drew 
up  near  the  Virginia  shore.  Let  us  suppose  that 
each  was  fully  aware  of  his  position  and  that  on 
this  occasion  either  was  filled  with  a  strong  pre- 
sentiment, however  vague,  of  the  career  that  lay 
before  him  and  his  companions  on  this  new  thea- 
tre. In  seeking  to  give  utterance  to  that  feeling^ 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  fellows,  the  following 
strains  might  not  have  been  wholly  inappropriate, 

*'  My  sable  friends,  we  learn  from  those  who 
have  you  in  charge,  that  you  come  from  a  far 
coun^,  and  it  is  now  proposed  that  you  become 
our  servants.  This  we  suppose  was  without  your 
consent  at  first,  and  we  know  not  whether  you 
willingly  yield  to  the  arrangement  as  yet.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  proper  that  we  understand 
one  another  here.  We  have  heard  of  you  before, 
though  the  like  of  you  we  have  never  seen  until 
now.  A  people  once  not  unlike  ourselves— -the 
Spaniards  of  the  South — ^have  tried  your  breth- 
ren in  that  relation  this  hundred  years  and  more, 
and  we  do  not  wholly  like  the  result  A  sad  day 
indeed  it  was  for  your  nation  when  they  had 
passed  under  their  yoke ;  but  by  too  dose  contact 
with  their  victims  virtue  has  also  gone  out  of  the 
oppressors.  The  Spaniard  of  the  Isles  of  the 
Main  is  no  longer  as  the  Castilian  of  old,  and  we 
tremble  to  tliink  that  we  also  might  become  un- 
worthy of  our  sires.  Far  be  from  us  the  thought 
of  cruelty  such  as  has  stained  the  rule  of  our 
neighbours ;  but  we  must  also  avoid  the  retribu- 
tion which  has  overtaken  them.  If  you  think  by 
faithful  service  to  rise  to  our  level,  to  bo  admitted 
to  our  society  as  companions  or  fellow-citisens, 
either  shortly  or  at  any  Juture  time,  we  tell  you 
nay.  It  may  not  be.  Our  races  are  different ;  so 
different  that  even  good  Christians  are  loath  to 
believe  that  we  are  both  descended  from  the  same 
pair.  We  also  have  lately  come  across  the  broad 
water,  but  from  the  most  Western  Isles  of  the 
Land  of  Japhet,  whither  our  fathers  came  from 
the  far,  far  East.  Their  joumeyings,  vicissitudes 
and  discipline  of  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
through  peace  and  war,  have  made  us  what  you 
see  us.  We  are  here  now  under  the  auspices  and 
protection  of  our  father-land.  But  something 
whispers  us  that  we  have  come  for  other  purposes 
than  to  promote  our  ovm  separate  interest  or  that 
of  our  king.  It  may  be  that  we  are  to  found  a 
new  empire.  It  may  be  that  the  fortunes  of  those 
we  left  behind  us  are  bound  up  with  our  adven- 
ture, and  to  conduct  this  to  a  safe  issue  may  re- 
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quire  the  highest  qualities  of  human  nature. 
The  mighty  plan,  though  now  dimly  seen  by 
the  wisest,  will  be  developed  in  time.  A  great 
though  unknown  work  lies  before  our  posterity 
whom  we  must  train  for  the  duty  as  our  fatiiers 
trained  us.  Meantime  we  know  surely  that  yon- 
der forest  is  first  to  be  subdued  and  the  soil  re- 
claimed for  the  use  of  man.  In  this  you  might  par- 
ticipate :  for  this  you  may  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
the  Great  Being  who  rules  and  guides  us  all.  But 
again  we  say,  you  come  not  here  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity. You  may  not  mingle  your  blood  with  ours : 
you  may  not  participate  in  our  counsels  :  this  is 
not  to  be  your  abiding  place.  Sojourn  awhile  you 
may, — how  long  we  know  not — but  when  your 
task  is  done,  return  you  either  to  your  father- 
land, or  whithersoever  Providence  may  lead  you. 
But  aspire  you  need  not,  for  you  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  thwart  by  your  incompetence  the  great 
scheme  in  which  we  are  engaged  and  on  which  so 
much  depends.'' 


And  what  the  response  of  the  strangers?  **  Sons 
of  Japhet  and  children  of  the  white  man,  you 
know  why  we  are  here.     We  came  not  willingly, 
but  we  charge  not  our  captivity  to  you.    Yet  here 
we  are  and  we  submit  to  our  lot.     It  may  have 
been  for  our  sins  or  those  of  our  fathers  that  we 
are  torn  from  our  native  land ;  but  better  is  it 
thus  tlian  that  our  race  should  have  been  cut  off 
as  cumberers  of  the  earth.     A  long  and  fearful 
penance  may  be  before  us,  but  bitterer  it  cannot 
be  than  the  oppression  we  have  lefl  behind,  and 
we  trust  to  your  pledges,  to  your  honour  and  jus- 
tice, to  lighten  our  bonds  and  shun  the  atrocities 
which  have  darkened  the  Spanish  name.     A  great 
mission  you  say,  awaits  you.    In  our  heafts  we 
can  believe  it  true.     And  something  whispers  us 
that  we  also,  all  fallen  as  we  are,  have  a  duty  to 
perform  in  connexion  therewith.    We  ask  not  to 
be  admitted  to  your  higher  sphere.    Would  that 
we  were  worthy.    But  the  gods  who  denied  us 
wisdom  gave  us  strength,  and  that  strength  we 
offer  to  your  cause.     If  souls  are  ripened  in  your 
Northern  sky,  the  burning  sun  of  Africa  may  have 
strung  our  nerves  and  sinews  for  the  ruder  toils  to 
which  yours  are  less  fitted.    We  never  have  been 
governed  aright:    we  cannot  govern  ourselves. 
Take  us  then  and  mould  us  to  your  will.     Think 
for  us :  guide  us ;  teach  us  our  duty  to  the  God 
whom  we  have  forgotten  and  who  has  made  you 
^hat  you  are.     Take  care  of  us  and  our  little 
ones.    Grant  us  subsistence  and  protection  and 
we  yield  you  obedience.    Fill  our  hands  with  pro- 
per tools :  assign  us  some  simple  work  not  above 
our  capacity ;  bear  with  our  perverseness  and  cor- 
rect us  when  needful,  and  we  will  serve  you  until 
the  curse  is  removed  from  our  race.     When  call- 
ed to  war,  as  you  surely  will  be,  we  will  till  your 
^elds  and  provide  you  sustenance  and  wealth. 


Nay,  we  will  be  the  soldiers  of  peace  under  your 
command.  The  forest  shall  be  our  snemt,  and 
there  will  we  win  the  victories  which  may  h<  Ip 
you  to  fulfil  your  high  Tocation  whateTer  that  may 
be.  And  when  the  black  man  shall  have  dooe 
his  work,  a  happier  lot  may  be  in  store  for  his 
children.  Then  may  he  be  led  back  to  Africa 
another  man, — or  to  a  yet  ruder  soil  under  a  more 
genial  clime  which  shall  be  reserved  for  bis  con- 
quest, his  home  and  his  reward." 

Something  of  this  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
but  the  rest  b  history.  We  say  not  that  there 
was  ever  a  formal  treaty  between  the  parties  or  a 
distinct  annunciation  of  principles,  any  more 
than  there  has  been  a  literal  social  compact  such 
as  is  assumed  by  writers  on  Government.  But 
the  view  of  the  i  elation  here  presented  has  been 
tacitly  implied  and  acted  on  from  the  first  and  on 
both  sides.  The  more  intelligent  and  moderate 
slaveholders  have  never  regarded  the  instatodon 
as  permanent,  but  as  a  provisional  arrangement  ; 
to  continue  so  long  as  it  was  needed,  to  ceaee 
when  a  better  substitute  could  be  provided.  Tbej 
have  never  contemplated  this  as  the  fixed  home  of 
the  negro.  They  have  looked  upon  him  as  iw  «o- 
journer  in  the  land,  and  as  such  not  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  a  citizen.  That  successive  generations 
of  his  race  have  here  been  bom  and  reared  no 
more  makes  it  their  country  than  was  £gypt  that 
of  the  sons  of  Israel  for  the  same  reason.  A 
natural  corollary  from  this,  was,  that  owing  to 
the  inferiority  of  his  race,  the  negro  was  ever  to 
remain  in  a  subordinate  position,  the  bond  ger- 
rant  of  the  white  man  and  subject  to  his  direc- 
tion. 


The  policy  of  Virginia  on  this  subject  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  was  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  conduct  of  her  Assembly.  From  an  early 
date  they  watched  the  growth  of  this  population 
with  anxious  vigilance.  Under  humane  treat- 
ment their  natural  increase  has  always  been 
great.  For,  as  every  one  knows,  negroes  are  pre- 
vented by  no  moral  or  prudential  consideration 
from  incurring  the  responsibilities  of  a  family. 
Frequent  importations  swelled  their  numbers  in 
an  accelerated  ratio.  When  the  rapid  influx  frem 
this  source  threatened  to  disturb  the  balance  of 
the  two  races,  repeated  memorials  were  sent  to 
the  authorities  in  England.  As  these  did  not 
avail  to  exclude  the  stream  which  menaced  a  del- 
uge, the  assembly  again  and  again  laid  a  duty  on 
such  imports  which  served  in  a  measure  to  check 
the  tide  or  to  divert  it  to  other  shores.  •  Then,  of 
the  whites  themselves  there  have  always  been 
two  classes ;  the  wealthier  planters  who  were  the 
principal  owners  of  the  slaves,  and  others  who 
held  few  or  none.  These  last  being  also  rein- 
forced oontinually  by  direct  emigration,  served  to 
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jnaiatain  the  desired  eqailibrium.  Indeed  the 
blacks  have  always  been  in  a  minority.  At 
length,  on  the  acquisition  of  Independence  and 
long  after  it  was  believed  that  the  natural  increase 
would  famish  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour, 
among  the  earliest  measures  of  the  New  Govern- 
ment  was  one  for  prospectively  and  forever  cut- 
ting off  this  source  of  danger. 

To  return :  In  one  sense  his  slave  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  white  man ;  not  a  "  chattel"  in  the 
odious  sense  of  the  term.  For  his  master,  as  was 
both  his  duty  and  interest,  has  ever  regarded  and 
treated  him  as  a  human  being,  though  he  claims 
a  right  to  his  time,  labour  and  service,  having  re- 
ceived it  by  purchase  or  inheritance*  Colour  as 
well  as  other  incidents  rendered  it  inadmissible 
that  the  men  of  this  ctiste  should  ever  aspire  to  a 
connexion  with  the  humblest  woman  of  the  su- 
perior race.  As  we  may  suppose,  without  any 
profound  study  of  ethnology,  the  instincts  of  the 
heart  suggested  to  our  fathers  the  importAuce  of 
preserving  their  purity  of  blood  and  integrity  of 
type.  These  things  were  at  once  settled  by  pub- 
lic opinion  and  early  incorporated  into  the  funda- 
meptal  law.  If,  in  violation  both  of  its  letter  and 
spirit,  the  white  man  should  degrade  himself  by 
irregular  connexions  with  these  people,  he  would 
find  his  punishment  in  the  degradation  of  his  off- 
spring whose  contaminated  blood  would  sink  him 
to  the  level  of  the  mother ;  or,  if  emancipated, 
would  doom  him  to  hopeless  inferiority.  This 
was  an  inflexible  law,  whose  penalty  could  never 
be  remitted,  as  on  its  observance  depended  the 
success  of  our  entire  interest,  physical,  material, 
social,  political,  religious. 

Its  adoption  led  as  we  have  intimated  to  a  new 
constitution  of  society ;  bo  new  that  history  pre- 
sents nothing  like  it.  Slavery  had  existed  from 
the  earliest  historical  ages,  and  in  many  countrieF. 
It  was  known  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Palestine,  Greece, 
Italy ;  and  in  modern  times  in  Europe,  under  the 
titles  of  villainage  or  serfage.  But  American 
slavery  is  distinguished  from  all  these  by  certain 
strongly  marked  peculiarities.  Society  in  Egypt 
and  India  was  compounded  of  various  castes  of 
which  the  lowest  was  virtually  slaves.  In  the 
Oriental  monarchies  a  slavish  spirit  pervaded  all 
classes  below  the  despot.  In  the  Jewish  Theoc- 
racy the  masters  would  have  been  separated  from 
their  slaves  by  those  traits  which  have  isolated 
them  from  all  mankind,  even  if  their  religion  had 
not  erected  an  impassable  barrier.  Sparta,  nom 
inally  a  republic,  but  really  an  aristocracy  with  a 
kingly  head,  subjected  to  their  rule  the  degene- 
rate Helots  who  had  been  the  original  owners  ol 
the  soil  and  perhaps  not  very  different  from  their 
conquerors.  Athens  was  a  democracy  founded  on 
slavery,  but  here  the  slave  was  either  a  captive^ 
taken  in  war  or  the  purchased  child  of  a  barbar 


rian — ^so  called, — ^and  the  relation  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  physical  inferiority  or  mental  and 
moral  incapacity.  The  same  was  true  of  Rome, 
which  however,  never  was  a  republic  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  In  both  states  slaves  often  ex- 
hibited accomplishments  other  than  those  of  mere 
handicraft,  and  there  was  no  such  obstacle  as  ex- 
ists in  America  to  their  being  allowed  many  priv- 
ileges and  ultimately  becoming  fried  men  and 
thence  raised  to  the  rank  of  citizens.  To  come 
lower  down.  The  Feudal  System,  which  once 
overspread  all  Europe,  implied  a  long  gradation 
of  ranks  from  the  king  to  the  villain  bound  to  the 
soil.  The  spirit  of  commerce,  changes  in  the 
mode  of  warfare,  improved  appliances  and  means 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  have 
first  emancipated  the  vassals  and  gradually  under- 
mined the  whole  system.  The  changes  which  fol- 
lowed in  forms  of  Government,  may  have  been 
necessary  steps  in  the  progress  of  nations,  but 
were  not  always  attended  with  a  present  increase 
of  national  happiness ;  perhaps  never  until  indi- 
viduals, by  their  personal  improvement,  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  their  enlarged  free- 
dom. In  Russia  and  Poland,  there  are  also  privi- 
leged orders  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Serft, 
and  here  a  process  somewhat  similar  has  been 
long  going  on. 

Points  of  resemblance  between  our  Sotithern 
society  and  some  of  those  just  mentioned  may  be 
detected  by  those  who  will  look  for  them.  There 
is  here  a  sort  of  Feudal  feeling  between  the  mas- 
ter and  his  slave ;  the  same  reciprocal  pledge  of 
protection  and  obedience.  There  once  was  a  kind 
of  aristocracy  of  blood  in  privcUe  and  wcial  life, 
but  ^ift  is  fast  disappearing.  The  theory  of  all 
our  governments  contemplates  an  aristocracy  of 
merit,  though  from  the  spirit  of  party  or  other 
causes,  it  has  not  always  been  exemplified  in 
practice.  There  is  even  now  a  spirit  of  profu- 
siotuU  caste,  but  not  more  than  is  inseparable 
from  a  progressive  civilisation.  But  the  analogy 
fails  when  we  remember  the  diversity  of  colour 
and  other  physical  traits;  still  more  when  we 
consider  the  glaring  and  ineradicable  moral  and 
intellectual  differences ;  to  which  we  may  add  that 
other  characteristic  fact  that  all  our  ciiizens^frvm 
the  first,  have  been  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

No,  not  for  a  moment,  we  believe,  could  the 
thought  of  a  future  general  amalgamation  have 
been  entertained  by  any  considerate  person.  The 
conduct  of  the  barbarian  soldier  who  dashed  down 
the  unique  and  perfect  Grecian  vase,  or  of  the 
Egyptian  Queen  who  dissolved  in  vinegar  the 
priceless  pearl,  was  wisdom  compared  with  the 
nsane  fatuity  of  such  a  course.  The  distinction 
must  be  preserved ;  the  comers  roust  be  eoiploy- 
ad.  It  only  remained  to  adopt  that  rule  which 
alone  would  seouro  both  ends.  Ihey-musttbeDce- 
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forth  be  placed  under  diacdpline  which  partook  of 
the  military  as  well  as  the  Bcholastic,  and  for  a 
time»  more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 

Does  this  seem  a  harsh  regimen  ?  We  answer, 
it  was  not  our  choice,  but  forced  on  us  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  position.  We  say  not  that  men 
have  a  right  to  enslave  their  equals  even  if  they 
have  the  power.  We  pretend  not  that  slavery 
could  exist  were  all  men  in  their  normal,  intend- 
ed state ;  that  it  is  good  in  the  abstract,  or  in  any 
other  than  a  relative  aspect ;  otherwise  we  should 
expect  and  desire  to  see  it  perpetuated.  We  only 
maintain,  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
best  for  us,  for  them,  and  for  the  world.  No  doubt 
that  would  be  the  happier  condition  of  society  in 
which  all  are  wise  and  good  enough  to  know  or 
leam  their  duty  and  voluntarily  to  perform  it. 
But  we  are  not  prescribing  for  a  state  of  moral 
and  political  health  which  would  need  no  physi- 
cian. 

In  the  emergencies  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth unlimited  power  was  temporarily  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  dictator.  While  wars  are  pend- 
ing or  in  prospect,  we  must  have  armies.  Armies 
are  made  up  of  rank  and  file  with  their  comman- 
ders, and  to  the  latter  must  be  conceded  more 
than  the  ordinary  civil  authority  with  the  power 
of  summarily  enforcing  obedience.  Ours,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  been  in  effect  a  state  of  war  from 
the  bepnning  until  now.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  to  adopt  half- 
way measures  or  any  less  than  sufficient  for  the 
end. 

Itt  peace,  there's  ttothioK  so  beeomei  a  man. 
As  nodest  etillnees  and  hamtlitj : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  oar  ean, 
Then  lead  the<eje  a  terrible  aspect, 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
And  bend  op  every  spirit  to  his  full  height. 

Even  in  peace,  with  the  forest  for  our  enemy, 
we  must  be  'knights  of  the  axe,'  if  not  of  'the 
■word.'  The  slaves  as  men-at«rms,  vrould  be 
soldiers  in  thor  kind,  with  their  masters  for  com- 
manders ;  and  as  this  species  of  war&re  has  never 
intermitted,  to  them  was  rightly  entrusted  a  oox^ 
responding  authority.  When  the  strife  vras  with 
his  ovm  kind,  the  whites  became  the  combatants 
while  the  slaves  continued  in  their  appointed 
sphere  of  duty  and  thereby  enabled  them  to  sus- 
tain the  otherwise  unequal  contest* 


If  the  TMder  has  &T(mred  us  with  his  attention 
thos  fitf,  we  hope  he  is  prepared  to  acknowledge 
that  we  wen  justifled  in  asserting  that  society  in 
the  South  ^is  organised  on  a  new  principle,  the 
equality^of  all  dtisens  before  the  law,  and  this 
eqnality^based  on  African  slavery  as  a  provision- 
al aRangem«nt,*whioh  ate  forbade  all  Mending 
ef  the  diCarant  oastM  aa  unlawful.    To  maintain 


this  policy  entire  and  that  the  institution  might 
be  most  efficient  in  serving  the  great  ultimate 
end,  it  was  indispensable  to  clothe  the  dominsat 
race  with  military  authority  over  their  servants. 
Yet  more ;  the  masters  themselves  must  in  a  spe- 
cial sense  constitute  a  military  stale.  Thst  ii, 
wiikaiU  eeanng  to  be  free  citizenM,  they  wmd  cuUi' 
tote  ike  virtues,  the  sentiments,  fiay,  the  hMts  and 
manners  of  soldiers.  Peace  indeed  would  be 
their  great  final  object ;  but  to  obtain  and  secore 
this  on  a  permanent  basis,  a  military  spirit  must 
be  constantiy  cherished,  and  often  brought  into 
requisition.  We  shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
betrayed  into  the  cant  about  '  chivalry^  and  aU 
that.  Neither  would  we  intimate  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  those  virtues  in  other  parts  of  our 
country  where  slavery  has  ceased  to  exist,  though 
the  occasion  for  its  exhibition  has  been  less  fre- 
quent. The  people  there,  though  placed  for  lon- 
ger intervals  on  the  peace-establishment  and  more 
favorably  situated  for  cultivating  the  arts  of 
Peace,  are  in  truth  a  part  of  the  same  great  army 
with  ourselves.  We  only  cite  a  fact  which  should 
be  knovm  to  all  among  ourselves  and  which  most 
be  brought  prominentiy  forward  in  a  thorough 
discussion  of  this  subject.  Not  that  we,  as  ati- 
zens,  have  been  living  under  martial  law.  The 
slaves  themselves  have  not ;  for  the  power  of  the 
masters  has  been  defined  and  limited  both  by  the 
civil  law  and  public  opinion.  But,  to  express  all 
in  a  word ;  ours  is  a  quabi-vilitart  oonstitv- 
noN  or  sociXTT. 

This  is  the  view  which  we  desire  to  present  to 
the  conuderation  of  the  dispassionate,  sincere  in- 
quirer after  truth.  We  offer  it  as  the  key  of 
Southern  society  and  history,  the  solver  of  pro- 
blems, the  reconciler  of  apparent  contradictions, 
the  revelation  which  explains  all  and  enables  us 
to  stand  up  with  open  front  and  demand,  not  the 
charitable  but  the  just  verdict  of  the  civilised 
world.  To  one  who  is  familiar  vrith  the  history 
of  our  region  and  the  habits  and  achievments  of 
our  people,  many  proofs  of  our  hypothesis  wUl 
spontaneously  arise.  For  the  benefit  of  the  less- 
informed  we  will  adduce  a  few  which  will  sug- 
gest otiiers. 

Soon  after  the  germ  of  a  colony  was  {toted 
on  a  selected  spot,  a  band  of  hunters  would  be 
thrown  forward  to  the  frontiers,  as  a  vanguard 
to  clear  the  forest  of  wild  beasts  or  the  Indians 
from  the  territory  to  which  the  aborigittal  title 
was  extinguished.  Following  hard  after  them 
we  see  other  companies  not  lees  hardy  hot  less 
roving  in  their  dispositions,  who  on  their  dbosen 
sites  would  dear  a  sufficient  spaee  to  foniah 
such  necessaries  as  the  gleaningis  of  tiie  forest 
left  by  their  predecessors  did  not  snpply*  While 
thus  serviog  as  temporary  gwrisopa  or  oatposls 
on  which  the  sentinels  ci  tihe  fWwtier  nu^  foQ 
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But  the  balk  of  these  settlera  would  in  turn  be 
displAoed  by  the  main  body  of  the  army — ^the 
greater  planten — men  of  labour  and  capital,  who 
would  puTchaee  np  and  unite  their  small  clear- 
ingo,  extend  the  area  of  cuMration,  open  roads 
and  provide  other  facilities  of  intercommunica- 
tioiiy  and  thus  lay  a  permanent  foundation  on 
which  might  be  gradually  built  up  the  diversified 
employments,  arts  and  institutions  of  free  and 
ciTiliaed  States. 

Then  an  army  which  would  acquire  and  main- 
tain a  new  conquest  does  not  attempt  to  overrun 
and  take  immediate  possession  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory. This  would  but  delay  its  operations  and 
waste  its  strength  by  needless  diffusion.  It  wisely 
concentrates  its  forces  at  first,  seizes  and  fortifies 
ike  HranffpoiTUs,  and  from  these — ^knowing  that 
their  connexions  and  dependencies  will  follow  of 
coarse — ^it  extends  its  sway  on  either  side  and 
beyond.  The  strong  places  to  be  secured  in  our 
peculiar  war&re  were  the  more  fertile  lands  or 
those  jnost  easily  cultivated. 

Taking  our  own  State  of  Virginia  as  the  field 
of  illnstration,  we  are  struck  with  its  character  as 
being  eminently  favorable  to  such  a  series  of  ope- 
rations. Well-watered  by  several  navigable 
streams  having  their  sources  within  or  beyond 
our  nearest  range  of  mountains,  and  which  run- 
ning parallel  for  a  time,  approach  each  other  as 
they  hasten  to  the  Chesapeake,  these  with  their 
larger  afBluents  offer  in  their  margins  continuous 
lines  easy  of  occupation  and  defense  as  against 
the  natives.  Then,  though  the  intervening  pla- 
teaus of  the  tide-water  region  are  more  homoge- 
neous and  less  attractive,  the  Piedmont  district 
presents  numerous  isolated  spots  or  continuous 
belts  of  fertility,  other  than  fdluvial  and  farther 
from  navigation,  which  also  invited  settlers.  Thus 
while  the  Virginia  division  of  the  Grand  Army 
was  broken  into  battalions  moving  westward  in 
parallel  lines,  they  were  never  so  far  apart  but 
that  they  could  readily  communicate  through 
these  intermediate  posts  and  if  necessary  unite 
their  forces  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  privations,  the  toils,  the  perils  incident  to 
a  new  plantation  made  them  patient  and  frugal, 
hardy,  active  and  brave.  Successful  adventure 
made  them  enterprising.  A  sense  of  common 
dangers  disposed  them  to  unite  their  counsels,  as 
well  as  efforts,  and  to  follow  the  wisest.  The 
lutbitiuU  exercise  of  authority  over  their  slaves 
gave  them  the  sjpirit  of  command.  The  very  air 
they  breathed  inspired  freedom,  and  yet  from 
habits  of  subordination  and  submission  to  law 
they  ooald  readily  leam  to  obey.  And,  as  obe- 
diene*  is  more  ehearfbUy  rendered  where  the 
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chivalry,  which  still  shone  on  Europe  with  a  set- 
ting ray,  shed  on  the  leaders  of  our  heroic  age  a 
more  steady  if  less  glaring  light,  and  so  continued 
until  '  tiie  knight'  and  *  cavalier'  of  the  Tudor 
and  Stewart  dynasties  subsided  into  the  *  gentie- 
man'  of  Hanoverian  days.  Here  is  an  assemblage 
of  qualities  which  would,  upon  occasion,  at  once 
convert  citizens  into  soldiers. 

The  fulfilment  of  their  mission  was  also  has- 
tened by  the  readiness  with  which  the  settiers  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  the  altered  circumstan- 
ces of  their  new  abode.  England  and  the  Pro- 
testant parts  of  France  were  populous,  studded 
with  towns  and  cities  rich  in  varied  manufactures 
sustained  by  an  active  commerce.  Many  of  the 
immigrants  whose  previous  employments  had  lain 
in  one  or  another  of  these  departments,  however 
disposed  by  taste  or  habit  to  continue  them, 
found  it  necessary  to  suspend  or  change  them,  as 
such  knowledge  was  in  a  measure  useless  here. 
In  New  England  and  other  of  the  Northern 
States  they  sought  from  the  first  to  re-create  this 
scene,  divested  of  its  glaring  inequalities ;  but  in 
the  South  this  could  not  have  been  done  without 
a  sacrifice  of  their  principal  end.  Hence  the 
contrast  between  the  village  life  of  the  North  and 
the  plantation  life  of  the  South.  , 

Our  people  were  few ;  the  country  they  were 
called  to  possess  was  large.  The  ambition  to 
build  cities  would  have  been  utterly  out  of  ploce. 
To  concentrate  their  forces  in  towns  of  lesser 
size  would  also  have  been  a  plain  desertion  of 
present  duty.  To  fulfil  this  they  must  disperse 
as  widely  and  hasten  on  as  rapidly  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  general  safety;  pass  by  the 
less  favored  lands  and  occupy  those  only  which 
would  best  repay  their  labour.  One  or  two  hun- 
dred acres  might  suffice  for  a  New  England  farm. 
The  greater  number  of  Virginia  Planters  owned 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  each,  while  a  fortu- 
nate few  would  claim  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  and  in 
rare  instances  a  hundred  thousand  or  more.  Thus 
it  was  that  by  combining  judicious  selection  with 
extended  grants  a  large  territory  was  distributed 
among  a  6mall  population.  Notwithstanding  a 
wider  area  thus  allotted  to  individuals  much  of 
the  soil  originally  occupied  has  been  temporarily 
exhausted  by  incessant  cultivation.  But  this 
also— as  will  appear  in  the  sequel — has  been  made 
to  oontribttte  to  the  principal  end. 

Other  incidents  to  this  peculiar  constitution  of 
society,  and  which  were  more  apparent  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history,  may  still  be  traced 
in  ^etr  effects.  They  are  the  more  worthy  of 
note  as  they  serve  at  once  to  illustrate  onr  posi- 
tion and  to  account  fbr  and  to  justify  the  absence 
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of  certain  things  which  are  desirable  in  them 
selves.  Coming  as  our  fathers  did  from  some  of 
the  most  highly  cultivated  and  civilized  regions 
of  Europe,  it  was  long  thought  strange  that  their 
sons  should  have  done  so  little  to  reproduce  the 
scenes  they  had  left  behind.  The  charge  in  as- 
suming a  definite  form  has  been  carried  out  in 
detail.  Thus  it  has  been  said ;  that  however  in- 
dividuals may  have  been  imbued  with  science, 
but  little  of  it  has  been  here  applied  by  any  class 
of  society ;  and  that  the  men  of  this  quarter  have 
not  contributed  their  due  quota  to  our  nascent 
American  Literature.  Pictures  and  statues  were 
perhaps  out  of  the  question,  but,  as  is  alleged, 
our  architecture  for  the  most  part  was  vnthout 
taste,  our  agriculture  in  general  empirical  and 
wasteful,  and  only  a  few  of  the  most  necessary 
arts  regularly  patronised  and  susUiined.  There 
was  also  an  apparent  neglect  of  education  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  and  the  very  man- 
ners and  amusements  of  the  people  shewed  a 
corresponding  change  for  the  worse.  In  a  word 
it  is  pretended,  that  though  a  selfish  and  grasp- 
ing, we  have  shewn  ourselves  to  be  a  rather 
thrifiless,  desultory,  unpractical  race. 

But  is  this  verdict  wholly  just  7  and  should  we 
be  surprised  at  so  much  of  it  as  is  true  ?  The 
double  object  of  a  scientific  agriculture  in  coun- 
tries which  have  been  long  cleared  and  fully  peo- 
pled, is,  to  force  the  soil  to  yield  abundant  crops, 
a7id  to  increase  its  fertility,  or  at  least  preserve  it 
undiminished.  For  a  time  but  one  of  these  ob- 
jects was  here  attainable.  Here  was  indeed  a  vir- 
gin soil,  already  fertile  and  of  indefinite  extent, 
but  covered  with  an  usurping  growth,  which  it 
was  dillicult  to  remove  with  labour  inadequate  to 
that  and  our  other  wants,  and  therefore  did  they 
draw  more  frequently  on  that  which  was  open  to 
culture.  Soldiers  as  well  as  civilians  must  have 
the  means  of  subsistence  while  on  their  campaigns. 
Money  also  is  the  sinews  of  war,  and  no  where 
perhaps  was  the  maxim  of  Julius  CsBsar  as  to  the 
mode  of  raising  it  more  fully  or  innocently  exem- 
plified than  in  these  Southern  Colonies.  The  first 
adventurers  brought  with  them  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  cereal  grains  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry known  in  Europe ;  but  they  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  perceive  that  certain  other  modes  and 
subjects  of  culture  were  better  adapted  to  their 
new  situation.  Improving  on  a  hint  caught  from 
the  practice  of  the  natives,  they  devised  a  more 
expeditious  method  of  clearing  new  lands,  inven- 
ted new  implements  of  tillage,  and  adopted  their 
maize — ^thst  wonderful  plant — which  served  far 
better  as  the  staff  of  life  than  any  they  had  known 
before.  Then,  in  default  of  mines  of  silver  and 
gold,  their  other  wants  were  to  be  supplied  by  a 
iu^  commerce,  the  materials  of  which  were  fur- 
nis^df  #??Jt  by  their  forests  and  then  by  their  fields 


and  pastures  as  fast  as  the  latter  oould  be  opeiMd. 
And  this  new  commerce — a  principal  subject  of 
which  was  also  borrowed  from  the  natiTes— suf- 
ficed in  its  developement,  not  only  to  presene 
their  own  civilizatitm,  but  greatly  to  enrich  the 
mother  country  and  her  other  oolonies,  sad 
through  her  the  Protestant  States  of  Northern 
Europe  which  were  thereby  strengthened  for  s 
renewal  of  the  combat  in  defence  of  the  Good  Old 
Cause  at  home.* 

If  our  buildings  in  general  have  been  less  ex- 
tensive and  more  frail  than  are  elsewhere  seen,  or 
disposed  after  a  model  of  our  own,  it  was  because 
they  were  the  tents  of  a  moving  army  or  the  tem- 
porary huts  of  an  encampment  rather  than  the 
abodes  of  a  civilized  race  settled  in  a  fixed  home. 
Striking  exceptions  were  indeed  exhibited  in  many 
of  the  mansions  of  our  ancient  gentry  whoee 
wealth  and  taste  enabled  them  to  erect  more  im- 
posing and  permanent  structures.  And  their  *great 
houses,'  as  they  were  popularly  termed,  were,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  not  without  their  uses  in 
other  respects,  besides  that  they  foreshadowed 
what  was  possible  in  the  coming  era  of  Peace. 
The  same  ever  urgent  motive  compelled  our  peo- 
ple to  dispense  with  all  arts  but  such  as  were  sub- 
servient to  their  present  objects. 

Their  very  amusements  either  took  their  form 
and  colour  from,  or  were  suggested  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  situation.  In  the  passion  of  the 
ancient  Virginian  for  rearing  the  Blood-Horse 
and  for  the  sports  of  the  Turf,  in  his  fondness  for 
the  hardy  a*'d  robust  exercise  of  hunting  at  such 
seasons  as  his  attention  could  be  spared  from  the 
more  serious  duties  of  the  field,  some  may  see 
only  the  habits  of  the  English  Squire-arehy  con- 

*  As  all  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  various  mat- 
ters to  which  special  reference  is  here  madr,  we  omt  m/ 
that  the  allusion  was  to^the  purchase  of  slave  labuarbj 
the  planters  with  their  accumulations  of  capital — to  kill- 
ing the  larger  for<*st  trees  without  removal,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  beUingf  or  ^[irfilinic  (prNcti.«ed  by  the  Indians  ia  a 
rude  way)  which  enabled  thera  to  extend  the  area  of  cal- 
tivntion  with  fourfold  rapidity;  to  the  Coohorploa^h 
which  by  removing  the  roots  from  new  lands  was  a  far- 
ther preparation  for  the  same  end;  to  Indian  com,  wboisc 
manifold  virtues  would  r<*quire  a  separate  dissertslion, 
but  of  which  we  will  only  say  that  to  it  more  than  to  any 
siof^le  cause  may  we  ascribe  the  rapid  increase  of  oar 
population— to  Tobncco,  (also  adopted  from  tbe  native') 
which,  altbouf^h  a  luxury  ami  a  stimulant,  does  not  in- 
toxicate and  m'ly  he  used  without  injury  to  ilie  lienhh ; 
and  which,  besides  having  been  for  generations  tlie  prin- 
cipal staple  of  Virginia  has  added  lanraly  to  tbe  iwe- 
nne  of  Encland  and  other  Europt^ui  Stntee.  Aaxiliary 
to  this  were  the  naval  stores  of  Virginia  and  Ntwth  Car- 
olina, nod  the  Indigo  and  Rice  of  South  Carolina  anJ 
Georgia.  Cotton,  which  now  exceeds  all  the  oiher*  ia 
commercial  importance,  did  not  become  a  ^ulject  of  ri* 
tended  culture  until  a  much  later  day.  Still  o>ure  rrcesr- 
ly  Sugar  baa  been  added  to  tbe  list,  and  bids  fair  in  tint 
to  rauk  oezt  to  cotton  among  those  we  have  nmnttamd. 


I9U  tt  muiiarj  spiriL  adu  w  prepare  lor  its  tons 
whea  called  into  action?  The  English  nobles 
and  gentry  preserve  their  hereditary  parks  and 
stock  them  Tvith  deer  at  an  enormous  expense. 
Here  the  entire  forest  was  a  Park  filled  with 
game  which  was  free  to  all  comers.  But  are  we 
to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  the  Virginian  herein 
was  wholly  the  dictate  of  circumstances  or  inher- 
ited taste,  when  so  much  else  that  came  from  the 
same  quarter  waa  deliberately  discarded  ? 

Oiir  Southrons  again — ^with  strongly  marked 
individuality  of  character — have  been  somewhat 
noted  for  their  social  turn ;  for  a  strong  feeling  of 
matual  friendship  and  interchange  of  neighbour- 
ly offices,  such  as  would  become  brothers-in-arms. 
Hence  their  rather  remarkable  proclivity  to  gather 
in  groups  for  conversation  and  comparison  of 
views  on  matters  of  personal  or  public  interest, 
and  the  zest  with  which  they  partake  of  the  in- 
dalgence.  With  them,  however,  oa  with  soldiers, 
the  pleasure  to  bo  derived  from  this  source  was 
ever  held  as  subordinate  to  the  calls  of  duty. 
Their  regular  avocation,  if  successfully  followed 
up,  confined  them  to  particular  localities  with 
nearly  the  same  rigour  as  if  they  had  been  mem- 
bers of  a  garrison.  But  this  obstacle  was  turned 
by  other  expedients.  The  passing  stranger,  the 
junior  relative,  the  friend  less  favoured  by  fortune 
were  ever  welcome  to  the  roof.  If  in  their  enter- 
tainment the  hosts  were  economical  of  money 
they  were  lavish  of  money's  worth  and  that  which 
money  could  not  buy.  Forest  and  river,  field, 
garden  and  orchard,  furnished  the  means,  abun- 
dant if  plain,  of  a  hospitality  which  regarded  the 
presence  of  a  guest  as  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
burden.  In  the  intervals  of  business  also,  occa- 
sions would  offer  or  be  sought,  as  at  weddings  and 
merry-makings,  when  friends  and  neighbours 
would  assemble  in  yet  greater  numbers  to  inters 
change  greetings  and  neutralize  the  hardening 
tendencies  of  the  merely  secular  and  solitary  life. 
With  them  self-love  and  social  were  thus  verily 
the  same.  Thus  it  was  that  the  home  became  not 
simply  a  theatre  for  the  development  of  the  affeo- 
tions  appropriate  to  friendship  and  the  domestic 
relations,  but  a  school  of  discipline  in  the  general 
proprieties  of  life.  In  the  household  was  display- 
ed the  deference  due  to  age,  to  office,  to  social  po- 
sition, to  personal  merit  of  any  kind,  to  the  claims 
of  the  gentler  sex.  Here  was  cherished  the  cour- 
tesy which  proceeds  from  the  heart,  and  which  by 
habit  becomes  natural.  Thus  it  was  that  the  man- 
ners of  our  people,  though  unpretending,  became 
polished  without  fashion  and  acquired  that  open- 
ness and  sincerity  which  savoured  of  military  life, 
as  well  as  the  freedom  and  ease  which  fiow  from 
self-respect  and  love  of  order. 


our  errands,  tor  a  long  season  but  tew  ot  tnose 
among  us  who  were  competent  to  the  task  engag- 
ed in  the  business  of  academic  instruction.  Not 
that  this  was  undervalued,  for  those  who  could 
afibrd  it  engaged  others  to  impart  it  to  their  chil- 
dren. For  a  time  we  had  but  few  seats  of  tlio 
higher  learning,  and  they  were  principally  re- 
sorted to  by  those  who  aspired  to  professional  or 
public  life.  We  have  not  written  many  books 
ourselves.  We  paid  others  to  write  them  for  us, 
or  read  with  due  discrimination  those  which  were 
already  written.  At  this  day,  when  the  number 
of  colleges  at  the  South  has  been  multiplied  be- 
yond all  precedent,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
within  their  walls  pursue  a  liberal  course  of  study 
exceeds  in  their  proportion  those  of  the  white 
population  of  the  North,  this  whole  region  is  one 
rather  of  literary  consumption  than  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  not  that  we  have  failed  to  appreciate 
these  things.  We  have  had  other  and  more  im- 
perious duties  to  perform  and  there  was  not  time 
for  all. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  then  that  the  minds  of 
Virginians,  whom  we  still  offer  as  a  type  of  the 
Southron,  were  idle  during  all  this  tim'e ;  or  that 
they  were  mere  animated  machines,  ordering  and 
directing  brute  force  in  the  effort  to  win  a  home 
and  subsistence  for  those  around  them  and  wealth 
for  themselves  and  others  far  away.  These  were 
but  means  to  a  higher  end.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  attain  even  these  without  resistance 
ever  menaced  if  not  in  constant  action.  To  meet 
these,  all  the  virtues  implied  in  conduct  as  well 
as  courage,  must  be  perpetually  nourished.  They 
had  not  time  for  much  reading  indeed,  but  they 
read  nature  and  character,  and  being  thrown  on 
their  own  energies  and  resources,  they  thought 
and  acted  for  themselves.  But  what  they  did  read 
or  hear  was  fitted  to  nerve  them  for  the  lofty  en-  ^ 
terprise  to  which  they  were  called,  and  from  which 
they  might  not  recede.  The  traveller  of  the  old- 
en time  who  should  enter  some  cottage  on  our 
frontier  of  a  winter's  evening  and  look  around  on 
its  scanty  furniture,  might  discover  but  few  books 
other  than  the  Sacred  Volume  or  a  manual  of  de- 
votion ;  bnt  he  would  find  the  weary  hours  be- 
guiled by  some  narrative  of  Indian  wars  or  other 
tales  of  adventure  in  which  themselves  or  their 
fathers  had  been  engaged,  or  else  enlivened  by 
some  spirit-stirring  ballad  which,  received  by  trar- 
dition  from  former  generations,  was  preserved  by 
faithful  memory  to  incite  to  fresh  deeds  not  un- 
worthy of  those  it  celebrated.  At  a  later  day 
would  bo  added  to  these  some  life  of  Washington, 
or  Marion,  or  other  hero  of  more  local  renown. 
Common  sense  alone,  and  not  the  refined  philoso- 
phy r)f  this  day  is  required  to  estimate  the  infin- 
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enoe  of  such  habits  and  tastes  in  the  formation  of 
a  people's  character. 

"But,''  it  may  be  asked,  "is  this  all 7  Are 
these  the  solo  triumphs  of  Southern  Intellect,  and 
these  its  only  tributes  to  this  new  and  American 
type  of  civilisation?  If  so,  its  ambiuon  must 
most  haye  been  pitched  on  a  low  key,  its  aspira- 
tions hnmble  indeed.''  No,  it  is  not  all.  The 
higher  accomplishments,  the  refinements,  the 
charities  of  life  were  not  prescribed— only  post- 
poned. There  never  has  been  a  time  when  they 
were  wholly  lost  sight  of.  In  the  great  houses  of 
which  we  have  spoken  they  were  all  exemplified. 
Here  were  they  preserved  throughout  the  age  of 
struggle.  Here  were  displayed  the  luxuries  and 
elegances  which  ennobled  and  adorned  without 
unnerving  their  possessors ;  for  by  them  was  the 
point  of  honour,  the  sense  of  personal  dignity 
and  self-respect  cherished  as  the  apple  of  their 
eye.  Here  also  were  the  normeU  tchooU  from 
whence  issued  the  instructors  of  the  people  in  all 
noble  and  generous  sentiments,  as  well  as  their 
guides  to  that  worldly  wisdom  which  some  may 
think  more  useful. 

The  convulsions  of  Europe  which  drove  the 
English  Puritan,  the  Scottish  Covenanter  and  the 
trading  Hollander  to  the  Northern  Provinces, 
sent  to  these  Southern  shores  the  plundered  Cav- 
alier, the  younger  son  of  *  the  fine  old  English 
gentleman,'  the  Jacobite,  honorable  for  his  stead- 
fast though  misplaced  loyalty,  the  Huguenot  ex- 
iled from  his  beautiful  France ;  and  to  Maryland 
the  British  or  Irish  Catholic,  whom  we  must  also 
honour  for  his  sincere  though  misguided  faith. 
It  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  gentleness  of 
manners  which  flows  from  culture  was  wholly 
wanting  in  these. 

Thus  were  our  ranks  continually  reinforced  by 
individuals  of  high  principle  and  refinement  from 
abroad.  But  many  sons  of  our  wealthy  planters 
were  educated  on  American  soil,  and  liberally  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  that  day.  A  select 
few  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  foreign  schools  or  uni- 
versities and  of  European  Travel.  The  more  of 
either  class  received  a  culture — founded  on  clas- 
sical study  and  general  science — sufficiently  cath- 
olic and  comprehensive  to  enable  them  to  extend 
it  at  will  by  their  own  subsequent  efforts.  Nor 
were  these  wanting.  They  had  surveyed  the 
whole  field  of  learning  with  curious  eye ;  were 
not  insensible  to  the  pleasures  and  honours  of 
lettered  ease ;  and  knew  the  power  of  the  pen  as 
well  as  of  the  sword  and  ploughshare.  Yet 
did  they  not  turn  aside  to  repose  in  Academic 
bowers  when  duty  called  them  elsewhere.  We 
had  no  separate  order  of  Savans,  although  there 
was  no  dearth  either  of  genius  or  of  the  industry 
to  turn  it  to  account  Our  educated  men — as 
then  became  them — prssessed  themselves  of  the 


fruits  of  others'  labour  in  this  kind  which  bad 
been  already  given  to  the  world.    From  the  am- 
ple stores  of  the  past  they  chose  such  as  were 
suited  to  their  purposes  and  could  be  made  mort 
readily  available.    Well  did  they  know  that  idqcIl 
of  learning — so  called — is  produced  for  the  en- 
tertainment or  instruetion  of  society  in  stages 
dissimilar  to  their  ovm      Science  itself  is  pro- 
gressive—systems and  theories  less  perfect  beiDg 
superseded  by  others  more  plausible  or  true. 
Nor  were  they  ignorant  that  many  books  perfect- 
ly new  are  compounded  from  tiie  old  and  that 
what  was  well  sud  at  first  has  been  weakened  in 
the  repetition.    If  they  withdrew  their  gase  from 
the    arcana    of  science,  or   ignored    qnestioofl 
merely  curious  as  matters  irrelevant  to  their  pur- 
poses, or  touched  with  a  sparing  hand  the  lif^ter 
effusions  of  the  Belles-Lettree,  it  was  that  they 
might  pay  their  homage  at  other  shrines.    The 
lessons  of  History  and  Biography,  the  strains  of 
Parliamentary  Eloquence,  the  oraclee  of  polity 
and  law,  the  dictates  of  practical  pbiloeophy  and 
morals  were  learnt  and  deeply  pondered.    Nor, 
to  recreate  their  wearied  spirits,  or  to  call  forth 
and  stimulate  their  enthusiasm  did  they  think  it 
unbefitting  to  drink  at  the  fountuns  of  Poetry 
and  Old  Romance,  or  to  hold  high  converse  with 
living  and  kindred  minds  on  matters  of  paUic 
and  present  interest.    We  repeat  then,  that  if 
they  wrote  but  little  for  the  public  eye;  they 
read  and  thought  much  and  often  addr cased  the 
public  ear.    No  where  indeed — from  of  old  to 
this  day — has  the  power  of  eloquence,  whethw 
popular  or  forensic  and  as  a  means  of  enlighten- 
ing or  influencing  the  popular  mind,  been  more 
highly   prised;    more    diligently  cultivated,  or 
more  frequently  and  successfully  cailed  into  re- 
quisition.    The  tongue  has  thus  been  more  effi- 
cient than  the  pen  of  the  readiest  writer. 

And  here  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  thoe 
is  one  institution  of  the  South,  some  of  whose 
tendencies  are  patent,  but  which  has  not  received 
its  due  share  of  consideration  among  ourselTes, 
although  it  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  In  1622  ihtfirH  county  court  wu 
held  in  Virginia.  Since  then,  twelve  times  in 
each  succeeding  year,  have  the  bedy  of  our  dd- 
xens  been  called  together  in  their  reepectiTe 
counties,  to  transact  their  business,  private  or  le- 
gal or  political.  Fellow-citisens  thus  met  hare 
availed  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  compare 
their  own  opinions,  as  well  as  to  hear  and  canvas 
the  sentiments  of  such  as  professed  to  offer  any 
thing  new  or  otherwise  worthy  of  thdr  atten- 
tion. Here  have  the  isolating  tendencies  of  ai^ri- 
cultural  life  been  incessantly  counteracted.  Here 
have  republican  citiaens  been  formed  and  trained 
to  the  aifficult  art  and  duty  of  self-government 
Here  has  each  citisen  an  opportunity  of  ehewinf 
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himself  for  what  he  really  is  and  of  taking  that 
position  in  society  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled. 
Here  have  the  materials  for  public  opinion  on  all 
questions  of  pressing  moment  been  offered,  and 
here  has  it  most  frequently  been  formed  and  de- 
clared and  incipient  steps  taken  for  carrying  it 
into  effect.  Here  in  truth  has  society  inscnsioly 
organised  itself,  recognized  its  leaders,  and  as- 
Bigaed  to  each  member  his  appropriate  task  in 
the  general  business  of  the  community.  This  in 
fine  has  been  the  chosen  theatre  of  that  popular 
and  forensic  eloquence  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  in  this  region  of  America  have  its  most  sig- 
nal triumphs  been  won. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  abuses  incidental  to 
this  institution,  nor  to  its  power  for  evil  as  well 
as  good.  But  if  the  demagogue  has  seized  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  to  distil  his  leprous  insin- 
uations into  the  popular  ear,  or  to  rouse  and  con- 
firm vulgar  and  party  prejudice,  here  also  could 
he  be  met  by  the  intelligent  patriot  and  foiled 
with  his  own  weapons.  And  who  can  tell  the 
countless  lessons,  not  only  of  legal  and  political 
wisdom,  but  of  that  prudence  which  regulates 
the  economy  of  families  as  well  as  of  states  and 
guides  the  individual  in  his  social  as  well  as  do- 
mestic relations,  which  have  here  been  impressed 
on  the  popular  mind  ? 

In  repelling  the  charge  of  voluntary  ignorance 
or  of  lowering  the  standard  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment, we  have  then  simply  to  say,  that  our  peo- 
ple made  a  selection  from  those  parts  of  knowl- 
edge required  for  present  purposes  and  the  main 
uses  of  life,  and  that  their  acquirements  and  en- 
ergies were  invested  in  action,  rather  than  in  in- 
truding on  public  attention  what  had  been  better 
said  or  written  by  others  before  them.  Their 
leaders  received  a  higher  education  and  more 
varied  culture,  reared  on  a  broader  basis  and 
sustained  by  the  study  of  the  chef-d'asuvrea  of 
the  human  mind.  Having  been  thus  disciplined 
and  formed  on  the  best  models,  their  acquisi- 
tions were  orally  and  freely  imparted  to  their  fel- 
low citizens  as  their  occasions  demanded.  Else- 
where complaints  have  been  heard  of  the  abuses 
of  the  press  and  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
waste  of  intellect  in  idle  display  or  unprofitable 
discussion,  of  every  thing  being  questioned  and 
nothing  settled ;  indeed  of  foundations  unsettled 
which  were  already  well  laid,  and  of  society  being 
either  perpetually  agitated  or  repressed  only  with 
the  strong  hand.  Here  effort  was  generally  di- 
rected from  the  first  to  objects  useful  and  practi- 
cable— real  or  supposed.  Nor  does  this  imply  a 
stagnant  condition  of  mind.  For  while  few  or  no 
idle  questions  were  canvassed — whether  in  reli- 
gioa  or  piditics,  morals,  literature  or  science, 
many  aaceriaiMd  truths  were  kept  in  circulation 
and'  impressed  on  the  memory  by  constant  use. 


Each  novelty  was  likewise  brought  to  a  high  uti- 
litarian standard  and  welcomed  or  dismissed  ac- 
cording to  its  supposed  tendencies.  Tife  naked 
question  *  will  it  pay — in  dollars  and  cents  ?'  has 
here  been  asked  perhaps  less  frequently  than 
elsewhere.  The  veritable  inquiry  has  rather 
been,  *  will  it  add  to  our  material  wealth  and 
thus  afford  us  the  means  and  leisure  for  forming 
a  character  and  building  up  institutions  whiich 
will  promote  our  own  happiness  and  that  of  pos- 
terity, and  thereby  command  the  respect  of  the 
world  ?*  This  is  the  spirit  and  these  the  habits 
which  to  the  present  hour  have  prevented  the 
spread  at  the  South  of  numerous  popular  delu- 
sions which  in  other  regions  are  constantly  ari- 
sing and  seem  never  to  subside  until  they  have 
stirred  up  society  to  its  depths. 

We  are  now  also  better  prepared  to  judge  of 
that  other  and  sweeping  charge,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Southern  States,  besides  having  made 
an  unwise  or  unjust  choice  of  the  objects  of  life, 
have  been  unpractical  in  attaining  them.  The 
truth  is,  that  as  a  people  they  have  been  emi- 
nently and  intensely  practical.  The  ^koc  age* 
which  has  so  often  been  cited  as  characteristic  of 
the  ancient  Roman  and  as  contrasted  with  the 
more  speculative  turn  of  the  Qreek,  may  as  well 
be  predicated  of  the  men  of  this  region.  Their 
plans  once  deliberately  formed,  nothing  has  diver- 
ted them  from  the  progressive  execution.  Their 
objects  were  few  and  simple,  but  steadfastly  pur- 
sued and  with  great  success.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  aggregate  if  with  but  little  variety. 
The  one  grand  purpose  of  entering  in  and  pos- 
sessing the  land  that  here  might  be  built  up  free 
States  with  popular  institutions — and  thus  to 
prove  the  practicability  of  what  from  untoward 
circumstances  had  failed  elsewhere,  seemed  ever 
before  them.  This  is  and  has  been  from  the  first 
the  serious  business  of  life  with  the  Southern 
man.  It  has  been  diversified  witli  other  and  col- 
lateral pursuits ;  but  to  this  has  all  else  been 
made  tributary,  and  for  this  his  general  acquire- 
ments, his  daily  routine  of  duty,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  the  house  or  in  the  field,  nay  his 
very  recreations  and  amusements  were  fitted  to 
prepare  and  strengthen  him. 

In  justification  of  this  claim  we  point  to  the 
FIFTEEN  STATES  of  this  Uniou  which  lie  South  of 
Mason's  and  Dixon's  Line ;  to  the  fair  territory 
they  have  won  from  the  wilderness,  the  savage, 
and  the  alien ;  to  the  commonwealths  busy  and 
thriving,  presenting  this  anomalous  state  of  soci- 
ety founded  on  this  institution  so  much  de- 
nounced, and  yet  whose  products  at  this  moment 
form  an  indispensahle  element  in  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  civilized  world.  Surely  this 
is  something — ^to  have  been  accomplish  ad  in  so 
short  a  time,  however  much  remains  to  be  done. 
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7he  past  is  safe.  Whether  the  future  of  these 
States  shall  be  one  of  increasing  freedom  and 
light  depends  on  the  virtues  of  their  sons  and  the 
justice  of  those  who  have  been  so  long  embarked 
in  the  same  cause.  Free  Government  has  not 
jet  been  demonstrated  for  all  peoples  and  all 
lands.  The  great  and  joint  experiment  is  in 
course  of  trial,  and  we  desire  to  work  out  our 
part  of  the  problem  in  peace,  unembarrassed  by 
those  who  should  b^  our  brethren  and  defenders 
against  the  calumnies  and  intrigues  of  our  com- 
mon enemies. 

The  past,  we  say,  is  safe.  And  though  our 
progress  has  been  'by  antagonism,'  we  have 
reason  to  thauk  Him  who  presides  over  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  and  to  take  courage  for  the  fu- 
ture. A  rapid  glance  along  the  tract  of  our  his- 
tory would  reveal  abundant  cause  for  gratitude 
in  the  numerous  and  critical  junctures  at  which 
a  Power  higher  than  human  seems  to  have  inter- 
posed in  our  behalf.  So  numerous  indeed  and 
striking  are  the  instances,  that  we  hope  to  be  ex- 
cused for  dwelling  on  a  few  of  the  more  salient 
with  a  degree  of  emphasis. 

During  our  earlier  career  as  colonies,  our  inter- 
ests received  but  little  regard  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  mother  country.  While  digging  our 
wealth  from  the  soil,  we  were  left  to  defend  our- 
selves as  we  might,  and  at  our  own  charges, 
against  the  savage  foe.  Dread  of  British  resent- 
ment may  have  deterred  the  alien  enemy,  who 
watched, our  growth  with  a  jealous  eye,  from  hos- 
tile demonstrations  against  those  who  were  nomi- 
nally under  British  protection.  But  for  this  Eng- 
land wa.r  repaid  a  hundred  fold.  Her  legislation 
was  shaped  so  as  to  draw  to  herself  the  chief  profit 
of  our  labours.  Our  products  must  be  sent  in 
her  vessels,  to  her  ports,  and  to  no  other ;  and 
exchanged  for  her  manufactures  or  such  only  as 
her  merchants  could  supply,  with  whatever  char- 
ges burdened.  Every  eifort  to  supply  our  wants 
in  this  kind  either  at  home  or  directly  from  other 
countries,  was  prohibited  or  discouraged,  and  the 
people  confined  to  the  one  occupation  of  tilling  the 
earth  or  only  such  others  as  were  its  necessary 
adjuncts.  We  reclaimed  though  in  vain  against 
the  tyrannical  monopoly,  but  we  had  the  discre- 
tion to  bide  our  time.  The  effects  of  this  injus- 
tice for  good  or  ill  are  felt  to  this  day.  Without 
doubt  it  has  prevented  or  checked  our  growth  in 
many  directions,  but  it  has  promoted  it  in  others. 
The  superstructure  was  postponed,  but  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  with  greater  breadth  and  depth. 
It  gave  us  a  people  hardy  and  active,  with  ho- 
mogeneous tastes  and  habits,  and  the  toils  of  the 
open  field  pursued  through  all  seasons  left  them 
neither  time  nor  the  temptation  to  be  enervated 
with  luxury.  And  such  were  the  men  of  whom 
we  had  need. 


Pestilence  had  swept  away  whole  tribes  of  In- 
dians and  left  their  lands  to  be  peacefully  occu- 
pied by  the  white  man.  Other  tribes,  inoculat- 
ed alas !  with  his  vices  when  thev  would  not  imi- 
tate  his  virtues,  had  also  dwindled  before  his  ap- 
proach ;  and  the  remaining  power  of  those  who 
were  less  corrupted  was  broken  in  many  battles, 
all  along  our  borders,  in  the  warfare  which  was 
so  frequently  renewed. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  strong  fortress 
of  Ix)uisburg  on  the  Isle  of  Cape  Breton  which 
commanded  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence— of 
the  line  of  forts  along  its  valley — ^the  lakes,  and 
adown  the  Mississippi,  which  threatened  our 
Northern  and  Western  frontiers.  The  ultimate 
object  of  this  cordon  could  not  be  mistaken.  Yet 
had  France  a  perfect  right  to  construct  tbef« 
works  on  her  own  territory.  And  this  was  but 
the  first  parallel.  Had  similar  works  been  erect- 
ed on  the  Ohio,  (and  this  part  of  the  plan  was 
commenced,)  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
I  the  other  Eastern  afi9uents  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  military  communications  between  them  in- 
viting agricultural  settlements,  she  would  also 
have  been  justified  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  na- 
tions. She  could  then  have  negotiated  the  trans- 
fer of  so  much  of  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  would 
have  left  the  Alleghany  as  her  undisputed  boun- 
dary on  the  East.  This  would  have  given  her  the 
entile  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

And  all  this  might  have  been  done  ai  one  tUkt  of 
the  expense  actually  incurred  in  othtr  enterprises  of 
less  moment  which  wholly  failed.  The  plan  was 
well  and  deeply  laid,  but  its  execution  was  de- 
ferred, and  hy  dtlay  the  covnsel  of  Ahithophd  %tas 
brought  to  w/ught,  France  was  populous  and 
wealthy,  with  a  powerful  marine,  flourishing  com- 
merce and  diversified  manufactures  for  which  this 
region  would  have  afftirded  an  ever-increasing 
vent.  Hither  might  her  sons  have  repaired  when 
straitened  for  room  at  home  and  built  up  our 
empire  of  greater  permanent  value  to  the  Gallic 
race  than  would  all  Western  Continental  Europe 
had  she  been  enabled  to  annex  its  territories  to 
her  own.  We  say  that  all  this  might  have  been 
done  had  her  counsels  been  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
Justice  and  Peace.  But  no  I  Louis  XIV.  was  the 
idol  of  his  subjects,  who  wished  to  make  him  the 
centre  and  representative  of  all  modem  magnifi- 
cence. No  wonder  that  he  should  presume  to 
say  "I  am  the  State ;  and  the  treasures  of  my  peo- 
ple are  mine  to  be  disposed  of  as  to  me  seemeth 
good.''  The  Rhine  was  the  naturul  boundary  of 
France  on  the  North,  and  the  Rhine  he  must 
have.  But  this  involved  the  absorption  of  terri- 
'  tory  from  his  neighbours  whose  supposed  weak- 
ness invited  aggression.  He  must  persecute  bis 
best  and  richest  subjects  out  of  his  realm  becaoae 


ever  irrevocably  Eogland  was  set  against  the  re- 
turn of  Despotism  and  Poperj.  His  own  domain 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent Valley  of  the  Mississippi  called  him  lord ; 
but  the  Pyrenees  intercepted  his  view  and  there- 
fore mast  he  take  the  freak  of  placing  his  grand- 
son on  the  Spanish  throne.  These  various  and 
insane  projects  drew  offhU  attention  from  hut  im- 
portant interests  in  this  quarter ^  divided  the  Catho- 
lic counsels,  and  successively  raised  up  a  host  of 
enemies  on  every  side  whose  united  strength  put 
him  to  an  ignominious  defeat.  The  lustre  of  his 
arms  was  tarnished,  the  resources  of  his  kingdom 
wasted,  his  ambition  moderated,  and  his  pride  at 
length  effectually  humbled. 

Such  however  was  the  irrepressible  buoyancy 
and  energy  of  the  French  character  that  a  few 
short  years  sufficed  to  recruit  the  national  strength 
for  the  renewal  of  the  combat.  And  it  was  re- 
newed more  than  once  before  the  great  contest 
was  decided.  France  seemed  now  determined  to 
redeem  the  time  she  had  lost,  and  to  carry  on  her 
well-devised  plans  for  securing  her  American  pos- 
sessions. Much  was  done,  but  as  the  event  prov- 
ed, it  tMU  too  late.  The  war  of  '*  the  Austrian 
Succession,"  in  which  both  hersf;lf  and  Emrland 
were  involved  as  parties,  produced  important 
events  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Louisburg  was 
captured  by  the  unassisted  arms  of  New  England, 
though  it  was  subsequently  restored  by  treaty. 
But  the  opinion  which  had  been  slowly  and  si- 
lently growing  was  now  strengthened  into  settled 
conviction  that  Canada  must  be  conquered  at  the 
next  outbreak,  if  British  America  would  be  kept 
free  from  European  broils.  And  the  opportunity 
soon  offered.  The  veteran  gladiators  had  become 
parties  to  *the  Seven  Years  War,'  and  had  crossed 
their  swords  on  the  battle-fields  of  Germany ;  but 
remembering  that  the  boundary  between  their 
respective  possessions  in  America  was  unsettled, 
the  fight  was  transferred  hither.  The  old  policy 
of  the  Grand  Monarque — that  of  spiriting  up  the 
Indians  to  harrass  our  Northern  frontiers,  was  re- 
newed by  his  successor  with  tenfold  malignity  and 
effect  until  the  same  weapon  was  vigorously  retort- 
ed on  himself.  The  struggle  was  desperate  and 
doubtful  for  years.  Many  battles  were  fought 
with  alternate  success,  in  all  of  which  the  Colo- 
nists participated.  Strong  plares  were  taken  and 
retaken.  At  length  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
and  the  heights  of  Quebec  the  great  question  was 
settled,  and  Canada  lost  to  France  forever. 

Had  England  been  wise  now,  gratitude  for  this 
timely  aid  might  have  bound  these  colonies  to 
her  for  g?nerations  to  come.  But  it  was  other- 
wise ordered.  In  two  short  years  an  effort  was 
made  to  tax  us  without  our  consent,  and  in  con- 


But  England  persisted,  in  spite  of  remonstrance, 
in  a  measure  which,  as  is  now  known,  was  part 
of  a  system  for  repressing  our  growth  and  keep- 
ing us  in  subjection.  When  argument  was 
exhausted,  a  war  for  Independehce  followed  of 
course.  The  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745  had 
revealed  te  New  England  the  se?ret  of  her 
strength.  The  defeat  of  Braddock  and  the  in- 
competency of  other  leaders  in  the  succeeding 
war  had  done  much  to  dispel  the  illusive  prestige 
of  superiority  of  the  British  arms  over  those'of 
the  Colonies.  But  here  was  the  occasion  in  which 
was  to  be  fully  tested  the  temper  of  those  virtues 
which  had  been  so  long  growing  and  strengthen- 
ing in  our  school  of  stern  and  novel  experience. 
Our  cause  was  manfully  defended  again.«t  fearful 
odds ;  but  our  hands,  if  not  our  hearts,  were  be- 
coming weary  in  the  unequal  strife,  when  France, 
not  for  hue  o/*  u«,  as  is  now  also  well  known,  but 
in  return  for  the  many  favours  she  had  received 
from  England — came  to  the  assistance  of  her  re 
bellious  colonies,  and  turned  the  scale  in  their 
favour.  England  submitted  to  the  Inevitable  with 
what  grace  she  might.  Our  claims  were  acknow- 
ledged and  the  tie  which  had  so  long  bound  us  to 
her  was  sundered  forever.  We  had  made  good 
our  position ;  henceforth  a  distinct  career  of  our 
own  lay  before  us.  Whether  it  should  prove  one 
of  honour  or  disgrace ;  whether  we  should  there- 
after sustain  our  proper  part  in  the  great  contest 
of  principle  which  still  divided  the  nations,  or  ig- 
nominiously  fail,  would  depend  on  ourselveo  and 
the  blessing  of  Heaven. 

The  cooperation  produced  by  the  old  Articles 
of  Confederation  had  carried  us  triumphantly 
through  the  Revolutionary  struggle-;  but  Inde- 
pendence once  achieved  and  the  pressure  from 
without  removed,  they  proved  insufficient  to  pre- 
serve and  consolidate  our  Union.  During  this 
season  of  collapse  both  our  foreign  and  interna- 
tional interests  suffered  much.  The  future  was 
dark  and  patriots  desponded.  The  sufferings  of 
the  people  in  this  awkward  interval  rendered 
them  the  more  willing  to  try  any  expedient  that 
promised  relief.  The  remedy  proposed  anr 
adopted  after  the  most  anxious  deliberation  w 

THE  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UnITED  Stai 

which  has  made  us  the  nation  we  are.  Our  old 
mies  had  predicted  a  dissolution  into  our  or* 
elements,  and  separate  weakness  and  muti 
tility  as  the  consequence.     Our  Federal 
tern,  which  provided  a  General  Governn 
tend  to  foreign  affiurs  and  the  mutua' 
of  the  States,  leaving  the  States  to 
their  domestic  interests,  at  once  ga' 
strength  to  the  thirteen  original  pa^ 
so  lately  been  engaged  in  a  comr 
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Had  a  titled  Aristocracy  temporal  and  spiritual 
been  entrenched  in  our  midst,  we  may  divine  from 
the  experience  of  other  States  the  obstacles  they 
would  have  raised  to  the  establishment  of  any  go- 
vern ment  founded  on  e(|ual  rights.  But  our  an- 
tecedents prevented  this.  There  was  neither  no- 
ble nor  bishop  in  the  land ;  and  our  novel  exper- 
iment could  at  once  be  initiated  with  the  assu- 
rance of  a  fair  trial.  The  result  we  know. 
There  was  at  first  enough  of  this  spirit  to  awa- 
ken and  preserve  a  corresponding  degree  of  in 
terest  ani  vigilance  in  the  thorough  Republicans, 
who  at  length  obtained  undisputed  ascendency. 
More  than  one  form  of  KcHgion  had  been  es- 
tablished by  law,  but  their  connexion  with 
the  State  was  easily  severed  when  there  was  a 
regular  organ  for  expressing  and  giving  effect  to 
the  public  will.  The  ball  of  Revolution  had  in- 
deed received  its  first  impulse  from  the  upper  or- 
ders of  society — the  head:^  of  the  great  houses — 
hut  these  men  as  su':h  had  ti'jtv  avcomplUlwd  their 
mission^  and  in  their  turn  must  come  under  the 
new  system.  Entails,  which  had  accumulated 
property  in  a  few  hands  were  al>oIi8hed.  Their 
estates  in  the  regular  course  of  descent  became 
subject  to  partition ;  and  their  sons  must  enter  the 
arena  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  in  the  strug- 
gle for  precedence  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  me- 
rits. This,  however,  has  not  been  done  so  abrupt- 
ly as  to  destroy  at  once  tlie  type  of  character  and 
caste  of  manners  which  hod  so  long  won  both  in- 
fluence and  respect,  but  enough  of  both  was  pre- 
served to  secure  their  continuance  so  far  as  they 
were  in  accordance  with  the  new  institutions.  In 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  advantages  and  the  mnre 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  increasing  num- 
bers have  been  raised  to  this  level ;  and  many  of 
either  class  have  joined  the  '  moving  army,'  and 
by  a  brilliant  and  useful  career  in  the  Great  West 
have  won  new  honours  to  their  names. 

From  the  Origin  of  our  Government  there  have 
been  two  modes  of  interpreting  the  written  con- 
stitution which  defines  its  powers.  The  disciples 
of  either  school  declared  that  this  government 
should  exercise  no  other  ]>ower8  than  such  as  had 
been  granted;  but  they  differed,  honestly  we 
doubt  not,  as  to  what  those  were.  One  class  of 
Statesmen,  dreading  the  centrifugal  force  of  our 
peculiar  system — its  apparent  tendency  to  disso- 
lution and  the  consequent  evils  of  separation,  if 
not  of  anarchy,  from  which  we  had  so  recently  es- 
caped— could  see  no  otiier  means  of  securing  our 
Union  than  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government.  Such  government  alone,  they 
thought,  could  guard  our  interests  against  the  ma- 
chinations and  encroachments  of  foreign  States, 
proteat  the  industry  of  our  people,  who,  under  its 
shield,  could  go  on  more  speedily  and  fully  to  de- 
volope  our  resources,  and  so  give  us  respectability 


in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  Another  Party 
would  construe  our  Great  Charter  more  strictly 
and  guard  with  special  vigilance  the  rights  of  tbe 
States.  They  believed  that  were  the  compromi- 
ses of  the  Constitution  adhered  to,  the  General 
Government  to  refrain  from  exercising  doubtful 
powers,  and  use  those  clearly  granted,  only  /^r 
thi  general  good,  it  would  prove  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing ;  that  the  benefits  of  the  Union  would  thenl* 
too  manifest  for  iX  to  be  wantonly  sacrificed ;  that 
our  [Seople  have  been  so  trained  in  habits  of  re- 
spect and  obedience  to  the  laws  that  they  would 
not  likely  depart  from  it  on  light  or  frivolous  pre- 
tences, nor  unless  they  are  felt  to  be  unjust;  that 
yet  it  is  easy  to  frame  those  laws  so  as  to  be  gene- 
rally oppressive,  or  to  build  up  the  town  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  or  to  favour  one  class  or 
section  of  country  to  the  detriment  of  another. 
These  thinga  they  allege  have  been  done.  They 
are  moreover  jealous  of  the  progressive  tendency 
of  power  assumed,  and  dread,  lest  in  the  effort  to 
build  up  a  splendid  Central  Government,  those  of 
the  States  should  be  overshadowed  and  their 
powers  ultimately  absorbed.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  these  are  extreme  opinions,  and  the  supposed 
injustice  of  certain  laws  may  be  but  the  effect 
of  different  circumstances,  habits  and  pursuits,  or 
of  declining  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  a 
true  policy  as  declared  by  a  majority.  Yet  has 
the  South  by  a  sort  of  happy  insdnct  generally 
sided  with  that  Party  which  was  opposed  to  an 
exaggerated  Centralism  in  all  its  forms.  Whether 
this  was  the  true  policy  or  not,  it  was  certainly  a 
saje  one  in  the  beginning.  So  ikr  as  it  has  ob- 
tained, it  has  generated  a  happy  emulation  among 
the  States  which  has  promoted  their  internal  im- 
provement  generally,  and  by  the  increase  and  dis- 
persion of  landed  proprietors  has  fostered  the 
Agricidtural,  the  great  interest  of  the  country,  in 
especial. 

At  length  our  example  began  to  react  on  En- 
rope  and  the  old  French  Revolution  broke  out. 
Artful  and  incessant  appeals  were  made  to  oar 
sense  of  gratitude  and  impulsive  spirits  would 
have  embroiled  us  in  that  quarrel.  How  fortu- 
nate at  such  a  juncture  that  we  had  a  Pilot  at  the 
helm  who  could  steer  our  vessel  safely  through 
the  storm  ;  who  could  dare  to  oppose  the  madness 
of  the  people  in  his  IhrKlamation  of  Ketttralily, 
and  by  the  precedent  establish  as  a  maxim  of  our 
policy — *  Peace,  Commerce  and  Friendship  with 
all  nations, — entangling  alliances  with  none.' 

Our  system  while  embracing  in  its  operation 
only  the  Atlantic  States,  had  disappointed  the 
fears  of  its  friends  and  the  hopes  of  its  enemies. 
But  the  tide  of  emigration  now  set  steadily  Uv 
wards  the  Western  Territories,  which  soon  began 
to  claim  as  of  right  a  proportional  share  in  the 
Government.    The  mountains  however,  were  a 
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great  barrier  to  intercourse,  commercial  and  po- 
litical. The  current  of  the  King  of  Rivera  and 
its  affluents  was  strong  and  rapid,  its  upward 
navigation  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  its  mouth 
in  the  possession  of  a  power  which,  at  anj  mo- 
ment, might  close  it  against  us  in  a  freak  of  hos- 
tility. Again  the  prophets  of  evil  were  at  work. 
"  Your  interests,"  said  they,  "  are  not  and  cannot 
be  made  homogeneous.  Those  difficulties  must 
breed  discontent  and  occasion  your  division  into 
two  if  not  three  or  four  separate  and  possibly 
hostile  confederacies,  which  cannot  but  end  in 
the  failure  of  your  experiment  and  a  return  to 
monarchy  as  the  only  safe  and  legitimate  govern- 
ment." It  must  be  owned  that  the  experience  of 
all  antiquity  as  well  as  of  modern  Europe  seemed 
to  favour  the  opinion  that  a  Republic  could  only 
Bucceed  over  a  territory  of  moderate  extent.  But 
S'sience  at  this  crisis  has  come  to  our  aid  and  fal- 
sified their  vaticinations.  Internal  iniproAement 
with  its  roads,  canals,  and  at  length  railroads, 
has  penetrated  the  passes  of  our  mountains  and 
the  multiplication  of  these  facilities  of  intercourtsc 
together  with  the  crowning  invention  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  has  united  the  great  West  to  the 
East  as  it  were  with  bands  of  iron.  Then  the 
application  of  steam-power  to  navigation  has,  by 
overcoming  the  current  of  the  Western  rivers, 
hastened  the  settlement  of  the  great  Valley,  af- 
forded an  outlet  for  its  products,  an  inlet  for  its 
commerce,  and  thereby  indefinitely  enhanced  its 
agricultural  and  political  value.  By  these  vari- 
ous means  each  grand  division  of  our  territory 
is  made  accessible  to  the  others  and  the  Republi- 
can principle  has  been  shewn  by  experience^  to  be 
susceptible  of  indefinite  expansion. 

Diplomacy  also,  by  promptly  availing  herself 
of  what  politicians  call  '  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents,' has  secured  for  us  yet  other  and  impor- 
tant advantages.  Thus  Bonaparte  on  the  renew- 
al of  hostilities  with  England  in  1803  found  him- 
self weaker  than  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  that  Lou- 
itriana  would  probably  fall  ^nto  her  hands  if  im- 
mediate measures  were  not  taken  to  prevent  it. 
To  deprive  her  of  this  prospective  conquest  he 
was  constrained,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  sell 
this  vast  region  to  the  United  States,  for  what  to 
him  in  his  then  emergency  was  a  fair  equivalent, 
though  not  a  tithe  of  its  intrinsic  value.  Thus 
was  alienated  from  the  crown  of  France  that  no- 
ble possession  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  so 
many  efforts  and  expectations,  and  thus  did  it 
pass  into  the  hands  of  that  very  people  to  whose 
onward  march,  it  was  once  hoped,  it  should  have 
offered  an  impassable  barrier.  Nay,  in  the  act 
of  ceding  it,  Napoleon  consoled  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  he  was  thereby  adding  to  the  na- 
val strength  of  a  power  which  would  ultimately 
divide  with  England,  if  not  entirely  deprive  her 
of  her  ascendency  at  sea. 


Again :  Spain  was  poor 
own  rebellious  colonies  to 
she  consented  to  sell  Fhri 
which  at  length  gave  us  tli 
St.  Croix  to  the  Sabine. 

But  Mexico,  which  had 
dependence,  had  much  v 
most  Northern  and  largesi 
settlers  from  the  United  Si 
land  with  other  liberal  ja 
the    adventurers.    The  p 
adopted  citizens  were  ft»rfe 
tions  being    disregarded, 
which  proved  successful. 
Texas  was  acknowledged  i 
her  own  voluntary  appli^^c 
to  our  confederacy.      Bu 
dary  was  left  undetcrmiii 
fused  to  treat  with  her  rei 
the  latter  became    an   in 
Union,  this  boundary,  bei 
came  the  occasion  of  a  see 
ico  herself  was  overrun 
preserved   her  separate    i 
yielding  the  boundary  we 
ing  the  provinces  of  New 
ifornia  to  the  United  Stat< 

Before  this  our  Northei 
defined  at  either  extremity 
of  much  irritation,  which 
an  appeal  to  arms.  But  a 
averted  by  friendly  negotif 
justed  these  perplexed  qu( 
to  compose  any  minor  diff 
after  arise.  We  have  no 
tween  the- St.  Lawrence  ai 
extending  from  the  Atlant 
a  fair  and  ample  field  on  v 
ergies  and  work  out  our  d 
on  all  our  borders  to  make 

And  now  we  ask — Are  1 
victories  won,  advantages 
human  valour  and  prude 
exclaim  in  the  presumptu 
dean  Monarch — "  Is  not  th 
we  have  built  up,  by  the  r 
for  the  glory  of  our  race  s 
not  rather  ascribe  it  to  tt 
who  inspired  their  couns 
covered  their  heads  in  tl 
them  strength  for  their  pe 
their  resolution  throughou 
ous  task?  And  may  we  c 
He  who  has  so  long  watch< 
of  darkness  has  appeared 
other  and  perhaps  greater 
lished  by  our  means  ? 

In  this  connexion  we  m 
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other  incidents  which  have  contributed  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, and  which  are  particularly  remarkable  when 
we  consider  the  time  of  their  occurrence.    Al- 
though the  Cotton  plant  was  raised  in  Virginia  so 
early  as  1628,*  owing  to  the  difficulty  c  f  separat- 
ing the  fibre  from  its  seed,  but  little  was  grown 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  that  only  for  domes- 
tic consumption.     In  1748  seven  bags,  valued  at 
little  more  than  £20,  were  exported  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.    In  1770  the  quantity  shipped  from  all 
our  ports  had  increased  to  ten  bags.     In  1793 
Whitney  invented  the  Cotton  Gin.     The  impulse 
given  to  the  culture  of  tliis  staple  by  this  inven- 
tion and  its  many  subsequent  improvements  is 
beyond  all  precedent.    From  $42,000,  the  value 
of  that  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  1790,  it  rapidly 
rose  to  $112,000,000  in  1851,  and  this  was  exclusive 
of  the  large  amount  annually  consumed  in  our 
own  country.  The  various  manufactures  of  which 
this  constitutes  the  material  either  entire  or  in 
part,  at  tliis  day  give  employment  and  subsistence 
to  many  hundred  thousands  of  people  in  our  own 
country  and  Europe — but  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, Old  England,  Germany  and  France.    This 
is  so  notorious  that  it  has  grown  into  a  maxim, 
that  "Cotton  is  the  king  of  the  [commercial] 
world."     Now,  when  it  is  equally  notorious  that 
Cotton  cannot  under  present  circumstances  be 
raised  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  demands  of 
civilization,  in  any  other  than  a  Southern  Lati- 
tude or  by  any  <Aher  than  slave  labour,  we  might 
be  tempted  to  inquire,  whether  any  thing  can 
exceed  the  perversity  or  blindness  of  those  who 
are  seeking  to  disturb  this  great  and  established  de- 
partment of  Industry,  and  thereby  sporting  with 
the  interests  of  millions — themselves  includedf  We 
will,  however,  suggest,  that  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition than  the  order  or  permission  of  a  higher 
Power,  it  is  a  little  singular  that  such  an  inven- 
tion as  that  of  Whitney's  shouid  have  been  de- 
layed until  our  independence  as  a  nation  was  es- 
tablished, and  our  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
region  which  yields  the  chief  supplies  of  this  pro- 
duct. 

And  why,  we  ask  again,  did  a  steamboat  never 
breast  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  un  il  its 
mouth  and  all  the  broad  lands  which  stretch 
westward  from  its  right  bank  had  been  added  to 
our  domain  ?  Without  duubt  Gold  also  has  been 
mingled  with  the  sands  or  stored  in  the  hills  of 
California  since  creation.  Yet  was  it  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  its  former  owners,  whose,  fathers,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  so  much  abused  a  similar  boon 
of  yore.  Not  until  this  new  Ophir  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  Free  and  Protestant  nation 
waa  this  treasure  laid  bare.  Thousands  have  has- 
ted to  draw  it  forth,  and  now  it  not  only  helps  to 


sustain  the  Commerce,  the  Marine  and  the  Indus- 
try of  America  and  of  Protestant  Europe,  bat  it 
has  Jorced  a  transit  across  the  narrow  isthmua 
which  separates  the  two  great  Oceans,  and  in  so 
doing  has  accomplished  the  desideratum  of  tliree 
centuries,  and  thereby  it  must  in  time  secure  to 
us  the  Trade  of  that  Old  Orient  which  has  sac- 
cessively  been  the  prize  of  so  many  nations. 

Thus  have  we  seen  that  while  our  peopl<>  were 
as  yet  but  few,  neglect  and  oppression  made  them 
strong  and  wise  to  defend  and  govern  themsekes. 
When  called  to  grapple  with  more  formidable  foe?, 
the  Briton  was  used  to  chastise  and  expel  the  Gaul, 
and  the  Gaul  in  turn  has  aided  to  repel  the  Bri- 
ton.   When  a  nation  was  to  be  bom,  those  vho 
assisted  at  the  birth  were  endowed  with  the  need- 
ed wisdom.    At  each  doubtful  crisis  a  light  h^s 
been  thrown  on  our  path  ;  in  every  serious  emer- 
gency some  happy  expedient  has  been  suggested 
for  our  relief,  or  some  material  agent  which  none 
could  anticipate  has  been  sent  to  the  rescue.  And, 
as  if  this  were  not  enough  for  gratitude,  the  lands 
of  the  Gaul  and  the  Spaniard  being  added,  peace- 
fully for  the  most  part,  to  our  former  acquisition?, 
the  fruits  of  their  previous  labours  have  enured 
to  our  benefit.    These  are  precious  memorials, 
and  the  common  property  of  the  whole  country. 
North  and  South.     And  shall  they  be  forgotten 
amid  the  unhallowed  party  strifes  of  the  daj? 
Should  we  not  rather  blush  to  be  reminded  of 
events  which  to  all  should  be  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words,  and  engraved  on  the  very  tablets  of 
©ur  hearts  ? 


*  Smithes  HisL  of  Va.  11,  60. 


We  doubt  not  it  will  be  said,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  this  novel  argument  is  a  fallacy,  as  being 
founded  on  a  gratuitous  hypothesis.  The  gran- 
deur and  importance  of  the  results  none  will  dis- 
pute; but  might  they  not  have  been  attained 
without  this  blot  on  our  escutcheon,  and  this  for- 
midable burden  on  our  inheritance?  In  a  word, 
could  not  the  white  man  have  accomplished  the 
task  without  the  aid  of  the  slave  ?  Modt  certain- 
ly he  could,  if  allowed  to  proceed  through  an  in- 
definite future^  tpithout  let  or  hindrance  from  Gaul 
or  Spaniard.  But  does  not  the  supposition  re- 
fute Itself?  The  work,  we  repeat,  must  be  done 
and  done  quickly.  It  must  be  done  by  a  particu- 
lar time  or  all  will  be  lost.  It  could  not  be  timely 
done  without  help,  and  from  no  other  quarter 
could  help  be  obtained. 

"  But  look,"  it  will  be  rejoined,  "  to  New  Eng- 
land, to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Here  also 
was  rough  work  to  be  done,  and  surely  the  wood- 
man and  the  husbandman  have  laboured  here 
to  some  purpose."  We  deny  it  not.  And 
here  too,  as  we  have  heard,  the  labour  of  ths 
SLAVE  was  employed  without  scruple,  until  it 
ceased  to  be  profitable.    But  New  England  and 
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the  others,  we  must  say,  bear  but  a  modest  pro- 
portion to  our  present  area  and  much  in  either 
remained  to  be  improved  at  the  era  of  Indepen- 
dence. Bear  witness  ye  forests  of  Maine,  of 
Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  and  of 
what  was  done  in  this  kind  in  each  of  the  latter 
provinces,  how  much  is  due  to  the  sturdy  German 

or  to  other  than  the  native  Americans. 

* 

Bat  how  long  would  our  Northern  brethren — 
if  we  may  still  call  them  so— have  enjoyed  the 
boasted  privilege  of  working  as  freemen,  if  they 
had  not  received  assistance  of  another  kind  and 
from  that  very  quarter  which  is  now  so  much  de- 
nounced for  its  supposed  offences?  In  battling 
for  Independence  can  we  suppose  that  they  could 
have  stood  alone  when  our  united  strength  barely 
sufficed  to  keep  us  erect  in  the  protracted  strug- 
gle ?  Were  the  French  such  very  Quixotes,  or 
BO  much  in  love  with  them  alone,  as  to  fly  to  their 
rescue  on  the  first  intimation  of  distress  ?  Their 
respective  antecedents,  we  take  it,  bad  not  been 
such  as  to  ensure  this  superlative  degree  of  mutual 
affection.  It  may  seem  invidious  to  cite  local  ex- 
amples when  all  so  manfully  did  their  duty.  But 
taunted  as  we  have  been,  we  may  claim  a  small 
part  of  that  which  is  justly  our  own. 


South.  A  Northern  General — Nathaniel  Greene — 
fought  the  battle  of  Guilford,  but  it  was  with 
Southern  heads  and  hands  to  assist  him.  For  his 
signal  services  on  this  and  other  occasions  he  was 
immediately  adopted  by  the  South  as  among  her 
most  honoured  sons,  and,  far  from  indulging  a 
jealousy  against  him  on  account  of  the  land  of 
his  birth,  she  gave  every  evidence — material  and 
other — of  her  lasting  gratitude.  The  well-con- 
tested field  of  G  uilford  proved  to  be  *  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end' — a  fitting  prelude  to  the  closing 
scene  at  Yorktown,  and  we  all  know  under  whose 
conduct  that  crowning  victory  was  gained. 

And  the  same  efficient  system  of  cooperation 
has  never  been  intermitted  either  in  cabinet  or 
field.  A  Southern  Statesman — Charles  Pinkuey — 
presented  the  first  draught  of  that  constitution 
which,  with  some  modifications,  was  adopted  as 
the  bond  of  our  Union.  Our  great  military  chief 
was  unanimously  called  to  inaugurate  the  New 
Experiment  and  to  set  the  machine  in  motion, 
and  he  has  had  successors  not  a  few  from  the  same 
quarter  and  not  wholly  unworthy  to  occupy  his 
seat.  Our  highest  tribunal  of  justice  was  long 
and  early  filled  by  one  whose  exalted  qualifica- 
tions were  an  honour  to  that  responsible  post  and 


We  say  tben,  that  Southern  eloquence,  no  less  ^hose  Rrare  decisions  are  worthy  to  be  prece- 
tlian  Northern,  roused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  '^«°*«  f"""  *"  *""«•    ^^^  •*■"  "'^  '*"«  ^"'^  ''*^«» 


their  danger  and  prepared  them  in  advance  to 
meet  the  coming  storm.  A  Son  hern  Statesman 
was  the  first  to  move  the  Resolution  for  Indepen- 
dence and  to  advocate  it  in  strains  of  oratory 
which  confirmed  the  faithful  and  fixed  the  waver- 
ing. A  Southern  pen  drew  the  manifesto  which 
embodied  the  reasons  of  our  resistance,  a  procla- 
mation which  has  gone  forth  to  all  lands  and 
a  wilful  perversion  of  some  of  whose  principles  is 
Hke  to  be  the  occasion  of  future  trouble  to  our- 
selves. When  all  was  at  peril,  a  Southern  Gen- 
eral was  selected — as  emphatically  the  man  who 
alone  could  unite  all  hearts  and  hands  in  its  de- 
fence, la  each  decisive  battle  of  the  Revolution 
Southern  valour  or  conduct  contributed  materi- 
ally, if  not  entirely,  to  the  favourable  issue. 
Would  we  look  to  that  which  was  really  the 
opening  scene  of  the  drama  ?  A  Southern  Gen- 
eral— Andrew  Lewis — in  command  of  Virgin- 
ians, at  Point  Pleasant  so  effectually  broke  the 
strength  of  the  Indians  in  our  rear,  that  they 
dared  not  annoy  us  throughout  the  pending  strife, 
but  left  us  free  to  meet  the  enemy  in  front.  Not 
a  few  Southrons  were  with  our  glorious  chief 
when  at  Trenton  he  wrested  a  victory  from  for- 
tune. A  Southern  General — Daniel  Morgan — 
with  his  Virginia  Riflemen,  did  no  little  towards 
deciding  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Saratoga.  The 
same  rough  but  efficient  coihraander  with  the 
same  followers,  at  the  field  of  the  Cow-pens  first 
turned  b:ick  the  enemy  from  his  foray  through  the 


not  yet  lost  their  reputation  for  forensic  ability, 
for  organizing  and  administrative  talent ;  and  in 
the  spheres  of  General  Legislation  and  diplomacy 
Southern  patriots  have  laboured  with  equal  dili- 
gence and  success. 

But  faithfully  and  honorably  as  the  men  of 
this  quarter  have  discharged  the  duties  of  peace, 
our  later  history  has  shewn  that  their  hands  have 
not  forgotten  to  war.  A  Southern  General,  with 
an  army  from  the  South  Western  States,  repelled 
the  enemy  from  New  Orleans  and  thereby  a  sec- 
ond time  secured  the  outlet  to  the  channel  of 
Western  Trade.  To  men  of  like  type  with  a  com- 
mander from  the  same  locality  was  given  the  vic- 
tory of  San  Jacinto,  which  gave  freedom  to  Texas 
and  ultimately  gave  Texas  to  us.  And  finally,  in 
each  of  our  brilliant  Mexican  Campaigns  a  South- 
ron was  still  found  at  the  head  of  our  armies. 
Whenever  also  our  borders  have  been  enlarged, 
it  has  been  done  under  the  auspices  and  most 
generally  by  the  direct  efforts  of  men  from  the 
same  latitude.  These  things  were  done  more- 
over by  the  white  man  in  Council  or  the  tented 
field,  while  the  slave  was  peacefully  tilling  the 
soil. 

« 

Nothing  of  all  this  will  probably  be  denied. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  later  experience  is  against 
our  hypothesis ;  and  we  shall  be  pointed  to  the 
States  of  the  North-  West,  which  were  settled  and 
cleared  and  are  now  teeming  with  population  and 
wealth,  by  dint  of  white  labour  alone.    Our  reply 
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is  ready  and  manifold.  Had  the  "  free  States' — 
as  they  call  themsolvei — been  left  to  accomplish 
the  feat  alone,  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that 
they  would  have  even  fsillen  heirs  to  this  fine  re- 
gion. A  S.)uthern  General — George  Rogers 
Clarke— with  an  army  of  Virginians,  conquered 
it  in  a  single  campaign  and  annexed  it  to  Virgin- 
ia's Western  Territory.  The  seal  has  moreover 
been  removed  from  the  records  of  our  secret  diplo- 
macv,  and  from  them  we  learn  that  France  revived 
her  claim  to  it  at  the  peace  of  '83,  partly  on  the 
ground  of  original  title,  partly  as  indemnity  for 
her  services  during  the  war;  nor  did  she  lecede 
from  her  pretensions  except  on  the  vigorous  re- 
monstrance of  the  Southern  interest.  As  she 
still  possessed  Louisiana,  this  together  with  that 
province  would  have  served  as  a  point  d^ap^mi 
for  the  reconquest  of  Canada,  and  proves  the  re- 
luctance with  which  she  surrendered  her  ancient 
schemes  of  emnire  on  this  continent. 

Virginia,  after  tlie  Revolutionary  War  mag- 
nanimously ceded  it  to  the  General  Government. 
A  Southern  Statesman — Mr.  Jefferson — who  drew 
the  ordinance  for  its  government,  also  insertec^ 
the  provision  which  excluded  the  institution  of 
slavery  from  its  bounds;  and  in  the  war  of  1812 
a  Southern  General — Harrison — with  an  army 
composed  in  great  part  of  men  from  the  South- 
Western  States,  by  a  succession  of  victories  se- 
cured it  from  re-conquest.  It  has  been  settled, 
not  alone  by  emigrants  from  the  North  Eastern 
States,  but  these  also  have  received  *  help  from 
abroad'  and  it  has  been  given  with  no  niggard 
hand.  Throughout  its  wide  borders  may  be 
found  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  other  South- 
ern or  Western  States.  But  this  in  particular 
has  been  the  choser*  region  to  which  the  Euro- 
pean Immigrant  has  directed  his  steps,  and  the 
power  which  at  first  was  but  as  a  rolling  snow- 
ball has  become  a  thundering  avalanche  to  bear 
down  all  before  it.  The  Briton,  the  Cambrian, 
the  Scot,  the  Hibernian,  the  Gaul,  the  German  in 
all  his  varieties,  the  Scandinaviiin,  the  Pole,  the 
Hungarian,  hither  have  they  fled  from  the  des- 
potic or  over-peopled  States  of  Europe ;  and  they 
are  the  people  who,  bringing  with  them  their 
capital,  their  skill  and  their  labour,  have  contri- 
buted most  essentially  to  change  the  scene.  But 
how  came  they  there  ?  Had  it  continued  the  sole 
possession  of  the  Gaul,  is  it  probable  that  the 
others  would  have  been  permitted  to  make  it 
their  place  of  refuge?  Fortunately  it  became 
a  part  of  this  Great  Republic  and  was  offered 
freely  as  an  asylum  to  the  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tions, who  would  conform  to  and  sustain  our  in- 
stitutions, and  therefore  were  their  eves  turned 
thither.  But  this  Republic  could  not  have  been 
established  without  the  assistance  of  the  South, 
nor  would  that  assistance  have  been   available 


without  the  cooperation  of  the  slave  in  his  depart- 
ment. 

We  come  at  length  to  meet  the  stereotyped  and 
supposed  irrefutable  charge  of  our  assailants.  . 
**  That  something;  has  been  effected" — ^sav  theT— 
"  and  of  the  kind  pretended,  we  may  not  deny:  bat 
at  what  a  fearful  cost  has  it  been  attained!  Pre«- 
ent  plenty  and  gratification  have  been  purchased 
by  future  poverty  and  suffering, — a  poverty  that 
must  be  well  nigh  hopeless,  seeing  the  very  fooD- 
tains  of  wealth  are  dried  up."  In  lamenting  the 
evils  which  they  ascribe  to  this  as  the  W'le  or 
principal  source,  the  strain  of  the  Prophet  of  old 
has  been  borrowed — "  Before  them  the  land  is  a? 
the  Garden  of  Eden, — behind  a  fearful  wilder- 
ness." The  track  of  the  slave  in  his  Westward 
march  is  likened  to  the  path  of  the  Simoom  which 
leaves  but  a  blasted  heath  or  a  sandy  desert,  and 
"  the  ground  on  which  he  stamps  his  foot  is  cursed 
with  barrenness."  All  this  is  violent  hyperbole, 
gross  exaggeration,  wilful  caricature.  That  much 
of  the  soil  of  the  South  has  been  deteriorated, 
we  grant ;  and  some  among  ourselves  who  laroent 
the  fact,  have  united  with  the  censors  in  their 
harsh  reproach  of  the  proximate  agents.  But  the 
reproach,  we  venture  to  say,  is  in  great  part  un- 
merited and  the  regret  wholly  misplaced.  No  part 
of  our  past  history,  wo  feel  a55ared,  has  been  so 
strangely  misinterpreted  as  this — ^no  incident  in 
our  progressive  states  and  general  morement 
whose  causes  and  consequences  have  been  so  en- 
tirely overlooked  or  ignored. 

Without  doubt  there  are  certain  districts  along 
our  whole  South  Atlantic  border  less  popuk>us 
now  than  thev  have  once  been.  But  this  has  been 
occasioned  by  neither  war  nor  famine,  nor  pesti- 
lence, nor  indolence,  nor  wilful  waste.  The  coa^t 
which  first  received  the  settlers  was  low,  flat,  of- 
ten unhealthy,  neter  teas  endotred  with  durable 
fertility  except  on  the  margin  of  streams  or  m"- 
rassesj  and  exhibited  this  character  still  farther  in 
the  interior  as  the  coast  trends  Southward.  The 
next  breadth  of  country,  known  in  several  of  the 
States  as  the  Piedmont  district,  was  more  salubri- 
ous in  its  atmosphere,  undulating  in  its  profile,  it» 
soil  comparatively  fertile  and  more  happily  con- 
stituted. W^hen  the  first  district,  or  its  better 
portions,  had  been  sufficiently  occupied  for  secu- 
rity against  enemies,  the  new  comers  and  many  of 
the  old  or  their  children  would  betake  themselves 
to  the  second  as  offering  superior  advantages, — 
especially  if  within  convenient  reach  of  naviga- 
tion. That  much  of  the  staple  in  both  these  dis- 
tricts has  been  reduced  in  value  is  owing  to  other 
causes  than  an  improvident  or  reckless  spirit. 

And  first,  the  country  as  a  whole  could  then 
bear  these  repeated  and  heavy  draughts  (n  it« 
powers.  The  fertility  which  had  been  storinp  up 
through  untold  centuries,  was  the  Treasury  tn 
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which  we  drew  in  our  early  hour  of  need — the 
fund  which  was  expended  in  training  us  for  our 
after  career  of  acquisition.  When  that  was  re- 
duced we  applied  to  similar  sources  in  reserve 
which  paid  the  tribute  with  a  still  more  liberal 
hand.  At  length  the  wearied,  not  worn  out  field, 
which  would  no  longer  respond  to  our  calls,  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  broom  and  the  fern,  and  the 
sheltering  pine  would  soon  spread  his  protecting 
arms  over  the  whole.  A  residuum  was  thus  re- 
tained, locked  up  as  it  were,  for  the  use  of  a  pos- 
terity which  should  learn  to  codperato  with  Na- 
ture in  restoring  that  which  she  originallj  gave 
to  their  sires. 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  Colonial  Era, 
England  claimed  to  herself  the  Lion's  share  in  the 
fruits  of  our  labour.  To  eke  out  the  Planter's 
scanty  income,  the  quantify  of  his  marketable  pro- 
ducts must  be  increased.  His  labour  being  lim- 
ited while  land  was  abundant,  the  truest  policy 
would  dictate  that  that  labour  should  be  bestowed 
on  fresher  soils,  which  had  been  lying  useless  and 
would  now  best  repay  the  expenditure.  And  this 
again  would  lead  to  the  apparent  neglect  and 
abandonment  of  localities  that  in  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances would  again  smile  under  the  hand  of 
the  husbandman. 

Motives  of  benevolence  likewise  have  often  con- 
tributed to  the  same  result.  A  landed  proprietor 
in  a  desirable  neighborhood,  we  will  suppose,  con- 
trols an  amount  of  labour  more  than  adequate  to 
the  culture  of  his  narrow  demesne  in  the  only 
mode  compatible  both  with  profit  and  improve- 
ment. He  may  be  burdened  with  debt  and  not 
always  through  his  own  fault.  Seasons  have  been 
unpropitious  and  markets  fluctuating.  He  might 
obtain  relief  by  disposing  of  a  part  of  his  slaves ; 
but  to  this  he  is  averse,  for  they  were  bom  in  his 
household  and  master  and  slave  are  endeared  to 
each  other  by  a  long  course  of  mutual  benefits. 
He  struggles  on  year  afler  year,  overtaxing  the 
powers  of  his  fields — to  which  he  is  also  bound 
by  all  the  associations  of  home— in  the  hope  that 
some  favorable  turn  of  fortune  may  restore  the 
equilibrium.  When  he  can  no  longer  deceiye 
himself,  he  perhaps  summons  courage  to  turn  his 
face  to  the  Great  West  in  search  of  new  and  cheap, 
or  richer  lands  for  himself  and  his  children.  Or 
if  his  heart  should  fail  him,  death  comes  to  his 
relief  and  the  relentless  arm  of  the  law  severs  the 
tie  which  he  had  not  the  resolution  to  break  for 
himself.     But  ere  this  the  mischief  has  been  done. 

Again :  The  peculiar  staples  of  the  South  are 
such  as  require  a  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil. 
As  this  until  a  somewhat  recent  period  was  per- 
formed with  imperfect  implements  in  an  unscien- 
tific manner  and  to  an  insufficient  depth,  the  soil 
on  the  waving  slopes  of  the  Piedmont  District 
was  liable  to  be  washed  down  by  showers  into  the 
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contiguous  vales.  The  injury  arising  from  this 
cause  has  perhaps  exceeded  in  extent  tliat  from 
all  others. 

It  is  the  system  of  husbandry  then  which  our 
products  was  thought  to  require,  and  not  the  kind 
of  labour  employed,  that  has  occasioned  the  evil 
in  question.  Nor  should  this  be  a  matter  of  pecu- 
liar reproach  to  the  South.  The  era  of  an  impro- 
ved agriculture  had  not  yet  dawned  on  our  coun- 
try. Good  Husbandry  according  to  European 
standards  was  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  until  after  they  had  taken  their  place  among 
the  nations.  And  as  their  methods  for  the  most 
part  were  unsuited  to  our  circumstances,  it  had  to 
bo  invented  by  and  for  ourselves.  Such  improve- 
ments are  rarely  made  except  under  the  strong 
stimulus  of  necessity  or  the  most  inviting  pros- 
pect of  gain  ;  and  where  individuals  have  devia- 
ted from  the  established  routine  into  a  new  and 
more  successful  course,  tlie  masses  are  proverbially 
slow  in  following  their  example.  The  ancient, 
rude  and  wasteful  system  was  therefore  persisted 
in  by  many,  .long  after  they  would  have  willingly 
exchanged  it  for  a  better,  which  as  yet  was  hid 
from  their  eyes. 

This  apparent  decline  of  our  greatest  national 
interest,  this  tendency  to  a  gradual  exhaustion  of 
the  sources  of  our  material  prosperity  must  have 
been  a  frequent  theme  of  despondent  reflection 
with  the  intelligent  patriot  of  that  day.  But  we 
may  now  cease  to  repine  at  what  was  really  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  This  seeming  retrogradation, 
like  the  ebb  of  the  advancing  wave,  was  but  a 
necessary  step  in  our  progress.  And  that  which 
is  emphatically  true  of  the  South,  may  be  predi- 
cated in  its  measure  of  the  Nortli.  For  wo  utter 
no  paradox  when  we  assert,  that  the  imperfect^ 
nay  the  positively  had  husbandry  of  the  AUaniie 
States,  has  been  the  chief  proximate  cause  of  the 
early  and  rapid  settlemeni  of  the  great  Trans- AlU- 
ghany  Valley, 

While  the  Territory  of  the  North  West  has 
been  given  over  for  settlement  to  the  Northern 
States  in  general,  the  task  of  Colonizing  the  much 
wider  region  lying  South  of  the  Ohio  River,  has 
been  left  to  those  in  the  South  Atlantic  border ; 
and  to  each  State  was  tacitly  assigned  that  portion 
which  lay  between  her  own  parallels  of  latitude. 
Thus  while  Virginia  with  the  assistance  of  Mary- 
land has  occupied  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  Ten- 
nessee has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  left  to  the  care  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  And  how  has  the 
requisite  labour  been  obtained  ?  Chiefly  from  the 
increase  of  our  people.  For  the  Immigrant's  cho- 
sen path,  as  we  have  seen,  has  most  generally  led 
him  to  a  Northern  home  as  being  more  analogous 
in  climate  to  that  he  left  behind,  while  the  sons  of 
the  South,  vfith  but  little  assistance,  have  over- 
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spread  all  the  fair  land  lying  below  the  parallel  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  And  how  came  they 
there  ?  for  certain  it  is  that  they  were  not  driven 
thither  by  any  other  than  moral  compulsion.  Yet 
none  but  a  stxong  and  almost  imperati\  o  motiye 
could  have  exiled  them  from  their  original  seats. 
We  speak  not  of  the  exceptional  and  enterprising 
few  who  in  all  ages  have  been  lured  abroad  by 
the  prospect  of  wealth  or  spirit  of  adventure. 
Ordinarily  it  has  been  found  that  nothing  less 
than  intolerable  oppression,  or  the  pressure  of  a 
crowd,  could  induce  great  numbers  of  all  classes 
to  abandon  their  natal  soil  for  another,  although 
that  other  should  in  some  respects  be  far  more 
desirable.  But  neither  of  these  motives  was  ur- 
gently operative  here. 

No,  wo  repeat  it,  it  was  the  bad  husbandry  of 
the  South  which  has  caused  so  many  of  her  citi- 
zens to  take  up  the  line  of  march.  Had  an  im- 
proved agriculture  been  adopted  and  pursued 
from  the  beginning,  their  ancient  homes  would 
have  been  rendered  too  attractive  to  be  deserted 
at  the  mere  call  of  duty  however  plainly  pointed 
out,  or  even  though  it  should  have  been  demon- 
strated that  this  was  the  only  method  of  ensuring 
their  ultimate  safety.  More  probable  it  is  that 
they  would  have  clung  to  them  until  it  was  too 
late  to  have  effectually  codperated  in  the  great 
plan.  Not  that  our  fathers  deliberately  did  evil 
that  good  might  come.  They  then  knew  no  bet- 
ter way :  but  were  permitted  for  a  wise  purpose 
to  go  on  consuming  their  capital,  while  its  pro- 
ductive powers  were  annually  waning,  until  the 
prospect  of  leaving  their  posterity  to  take  a  social 
position  lower  than  their  own,  or  the  hope  of 
maintaining  the  standard  of  comfort  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  if  not  of  bettering 
their  condition,  made  the  emigrant's  path  too  in- 
viting to  be  resisted.  Is  it  not  as  if  the  Great 
Master  of  us  aU  had  said  to  them  in  audible 
tones, — "  Up  and  away;  This  is  not  your  abiding 
place.  Your  work  here  is  done  and  I  have  need 
of  you  elsewhere.  The  West  is  all  before  you 
where  to  choose  and  Providence  your  guide.  A 
heavier  task  awaits  you  there,  but  your  strength 
and  means  shall  keep  ratio  with  your  burdens. 
An  ample  reward  shall  you  find  for  all  your  toils 
and  at  length  a  permanent  home  for  yourselves 
and  your  children.''  And  the  command  has  been 
obeyed;  at  first  by  the  discerning  few,  afterwards 
by  the  many  when  the  dictates  of  interest  and 
duty  were  found  to  coincide. 

The  inventive  genius  of  Americans  since  their 
separate  national  existence,  has  shone  forth  with 
disting' '  ished  lustre.  But  however  their  ingenui- 
ty may  have  multiplied  the  means  of  abridging 
labour  and  increasing  comfort,  or  however  prompt 
we  may  have  been  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  others  to  the  same  end,  there  never 


yet  has  been  a  patent  for  raising  our  Southern 
staples  without  the  work  of  human  hands,  and 
much  of  it.  That  much  has  been  appplied  in  this 
way,  and  to  a  broad  surface  we  know,  and  so  nu- 
merous were  the  mouths  so  be  filled  and  thebscks 
to  be  clothed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  demand  for  all  its  products. 
And  this  again  has  caused  the  separate  rills  of 
emigration  to  swell  into  streams  whose  united  wa- 
ters have  at  length  overspread  the  entire  valley 
of  the  West 

Another  auxiliary  was  the  restless  and  roving 
spirit  of  Americans  that  has  been  growing  more 
intense  from  an  early  period ;    which  has  first 
weakened  and  finally  attenuated  to  a  thread  the 
cord  that  usually  attaches  men  to  the  spot  of  their 
nativity.    Of  them,  as  of  the  Arabs,  it  has  oonie 
at  length  to  be  sud,  that  not  any  one  locali^,  but 
their  whole  country  was  their  home,  or  wherever 
Providence  and  the  current  of  the  day  may  waft 
them.  And  then  the  unpausing  energy  with  which 
they  pursue  any  enterprise  in  which  they  may 
embark  ensures  its  speedy  completion,  if  within 
the  compass  of  their  strength.    It  was  not  ever 
thus.    It  took  Virginians  something  more  than  a 
century  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  nearest  range  of 
mountains.    When  Gov.  Spottswood  and  his  com- 
panions* in  1716,  from  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
looked  down  on  the  fair  Valley  of  Virginia  as  yet 
untrodden  by  the  white  man,  he  surveyed  a  good- 
ly land,  one  that  would  well  repay  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman ;  and  he  probably  thought  that 
that  other  range  of  mountains  which  bounded  his 
vision  on  the  West  would  long  serve  as  a  barrier 
to  the  advance  of  our  pioneers.    And  yd  fnm 
that  hour  the  spell  was  broken.    The  men  were  not 
wanting  to  go  and  occupy  the  inviting  scene,  and 
although  their  forward  movement  was  often  dis- 
puted by  the  savages,  they  steadily  maintained 
their  ground.    The  land  soon  flowed  with  milk 
and  honey,  and  has  since  been  farther  enriched 
and  adorned  by  art.    It  also  embraced  within  its 
scope,  though  unknown  to  the  early  visitors,  those 
healing  waters,  the  later  resort  of  pilgrims  whom 
we  have  seen  in  annually  increasing  throngs  wend- 
ing their  way  thither  in  search  of  pleasure  and 
of  health. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  ere  tidings  reached 
them  of  a  still  broader  and  fairer  valley  lying  be- 
hind those  Western  hills,  a  land  so  lovely  even  in 
savage  eyes  that  contending  tribes  who  fought  for 
its  possession  had  deluged  it  vnth  their  blood. 
The  sons  of  those  sires  yielded  to  the  attraction 
and  were  quickly  followed  by  others  from  all  quar- 
ters of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  who,  within  the 
memory  of  the  living,  have  planted  themselres 
throughout  its  wide  borders.  Surely,  it  might  be 
thought,  the  fortunate  adventurers,  who  have 

*Tbe  Kuigbia  of  the  Hone  Shoe. 
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alighted  on  the  Vale  of  Kentucky  will  be  content 
here  to  take  up  their  final  rest,  for  perhaps  the 
sun  in  hi»  course  shines  on  none  so  fair.  But  no : 
blest  as  it  was  with  a  richness  well  nigh  fabulous, 
a  fertility  which  no  abuse  has  been  able  to  ex- 
haust, many  of  their  toons  have  proved  birds  of 
passage  in  their  turn.  Falling  in  with  the  tide 
which  continued  to  flow  from  the  farther  East, 
they  have  passed  over  into  Missouri,  adown  the 
Mississippi,  and  at  length  have  overflowed  into 
Texas,  or  planted  their  foot  steps  on  the  farthest 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Here  then  is  our  answer  to  the  lamentable  out- 
cry which  has  been  repeated  until  some  of  the 
timid  or  short-sighted  among  ourselves  have  been 
stunned  into  acquiescence,  if  not  into  belief.  lias 
the  labour  of  the  slave,  directed  as  it  was  by  our 
fathers,  converted  our  country  into  a  wilderness  ? 
Bat  for  that  labour  it  would  have  remained  the 
wilderness  they  found  it.  Have  the  men  of  the 
South  wasted  the  heritage  of  Posterity  7  It  was 
for  Posterity  that  they  laboured  and  with  such 
signal  success  in  rescuing  from  the  grasp  of  Des- 
potism, a  land  which  is  destined  to  be  Uie  fitting 
home  of  Liberty. 

But  of  all  the  States,  Virginia  it  is  that  has 
longest  borne,  and  in  largest  measure,  the  brunt 
of  this  opprobrious  charge.  Often  has  she  been 
compared  to  the  thriftless  prodigal,  who  having 
spent  his  store  is  compelled  to  abandon  his  pater- 
nal home  and  seek  subsistence  in  a  foreign  clime. 
A  juster  type  of  her  early  conduct  would  be  the 
Roman  Daughter  who  fed  her  aged  sire  from  her 
own  bosom.  In  later  days  she  has  been  the  Pel- 
ican who  has  opened  her  breast  and  warmed  her 
Buffering  offspring  with  her  heart's  best  blood ; 
the  affectionate  Parent  who  has  kept  herself  poor 
that  her  children  might  present  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance in  the  world.  She  has  lost  and  suffered 
much ;  for  her  course  has  ever  been  one  of  self- 
sacrifice  when  it  might  have  been  that  of  self-ag- 
grandizement. She  gave  up  an  Empire  to  the 
Confederacy  which  she  might  have  justly  retain- 
ed. She  cutoff  the  fairest  part  of  her  remaining 
territory  at  the  instance  of  her  daughter  who 
wished  "  to  set  up  for  herself.''  When  hailed  as 
"  the  Mother  of  States,"  it  was  by  no  unmeaning 
title,  for  where  in  all  the  West  can  we  go  without 
finding  her  children.  Year  after  year  have  her 
sons  gone  out  from  her,  each  one  carrying  with 
him  his  labour,  his  skill  and  his  capital,  to  secure 
and  enrich  Other  lands ;  but  she  gave  them  up 
cheerfully  at  the  call  of  a  Higher  Power.  While 
yet  a  Colony,  her  Eastern  Domain,  the  Valley  inr 
eluded,  was  already  ensured  to  Posterity.  She 
then  seemed  willing  to  postpone  the  settlement  of 
her  Trans-Alleghany  possessions,  that  she  might 
send  her  army  of  occupation  to  Kentucky,  while 
other  detachments  have  hastened  to  the  assistance 


of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  colonizing  their 
own  vacant  territory  or  in  completing  their  por- 
tion of  the  great  general  task  imposed  on  the 
South  Atlantic  States. 

There  was  a  time  when  her  state  if  truly  given 
would  have  presented  some  of  the  darker  shades 
of  the  picture  ;  the  fringes  of  her  garment  torn, 
the  gloss  worn  from  many  a  fold,  but  never  dis- 
robed to  nakedness ;  her  aspect  still  hopeful  and 
determined,  toiling  on,  suffering  much,  but  able 
and  ready  to  endure  yet  more  for  those  she  loved. 
There  was  a  time  when,  had  the  sons  of  those 
Western  Pioneers  returned  to  our  Eastern  Bor- 
der and  traversed  the  scenes  hallowed  by  the  foot- 
steps of  their  sires  and  made  classical  by  their 
deeds,  they  would  have  been  saddened  by  the 
change.  Some  natural  tears  they  might  have 
dropt  when  they  looked  around  and  learned  that 
the  very  traditions  of  a  heroic  race  were  fading 
there  where  they  had  arisen  and  flourished,  or 
better  preserved  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  to 
which  they  have  been  transferred.  But  had  the 
latent  though  true  cause  of  the  altered  landscape 
been  duly  considered,  they  might  have  been  re- 
assured. The  past  was  inevitable,  but  the  future 
had  a  better  day  in  store.  The  general  good  was 
more  than  that  of  the  Mother  of  States.  It  had 
cost  her  much,  but  it  was  worth  all  and  more 
than  she  had  paid.  In  her  worst  estate,  enough 
was  left  for  Republican  plainness  and  simplicity. 
Sufficient  of  her  sons  adhered  to  her  to  secure  the 
conquests  previously  made,  and  retrieve  her  sink- 
ing fortunes. 

And  we  rejoice  to  add  that  the  wounds  re- 
ceived by  her  in  this  prolonged  warfare  were  su- 
perficial and  not  immedicable.  The  exhaustion 
was  but  partial,  and  having  proceeded  to  a  cer- 
tain point  was  arrested.  Whatever  the  former 
despondency,  we  may  now  declare  with  confi- 
dence that  very — very  little  of  her  soil  has  been 
injured  past  recovery.  To  restore  the  waste 
lands  of  any  country  has  generally  been  a  work 
of  time — with  all  Uie  assistance  to  be  obtained 
from  skill  and  capital.  Of  the  second  there  was 
but  little  among  us ;  and  so  much  of  the  third  as 
we  possessed  was  reserved  for  objects  whoso 
claims  were  then  thought  to  be  more  urgent.  But 
this  at  length  was  recognised  as  our  great  mate- 
rial interest  and  in  the  same  proportion  did  it  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  our  wisest  and  best  par 
triots.  Remedies  for  our  most  aggravated  symp- 
toms were  earnestly  sought  and  have  been  dis- 
covered and  applied  with  the  most  encouraging 
success.  The  process  of  regeneration  having  long 
since  commenced  has  continued  steadily  to  ad- 
vance, and  as  M  e  hope,  never  more  to  recede*  Ag- 
riculture is  now  an  honorable  and  hononred,  a 
profitable,  nay,  a  scientific  pursuit.  In  a  few 
short  years  the  traces  of  old  wounds  will  have 
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been  removed  and  the  general  face  of  the  country 
made  to  smile  as  it  never  did  before.  And  it  is 
but  justice  to  add  that  if  slavery  has  verily  been 
the  cause  of  the  former  mischief,  it  has  laboured 
with  equal  fidelity  and  diligence  in  its  repair. 

With  the  revival  in  this  department  new  life 
has  been  infused  into  every  other  interest.  The 
tide  of  emigration  from  her  borders  has  been 
measurably  stayed  and  the  sons  of  Virginia  have 
learned  that  their  first  duty  is  owing  to  their 
mother.  Our  ancient  cities  and  towns  have  been 
enlarged  and  embellished  and  new  ones  have 
arisen,  the  facilities  of  communication  between 
those  and  the  country  have  been  liberally  encour- 
aged, and  the  architecture  of  both  town  and  coun- 
try has  improved  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The 
cause  of  education  has  not  lagged  behind.  While 
Virginia  is  second  to  but  one  other  State  in  the 
number  of  her  colleges,  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion in  those  of  the  highest  grade  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  whom  it  is  imparted  both  indi- 
cate the  public  appreciation  of  its  importance. 
Our  most  distinguished  jurists  and  statesmen  had 
ever  received  their  training  at  home;  but  to 
these  may  now  be  added  our  soldiers,  physicians, 
clergy,  professors  and  preceptors  generally.  And 
indications  are  not  wanting  that  they  have  begun 
to  recognise  their  obligation  to  add  their  quota  to 
the  rising  literature  and  science  of  our  country. 
In  fine,  as  all  the  great  plans  and  arrangements 
embraced  in  this  general  movement  of  society  in 
Virginia  and  the  South  seem  to  contemplate  per- 
manence as  well  as  progression,  we  may  hope 
that  the  era  of  peace  has  commenced  throughout 
this  grand  division  of  the  Union. 

If  we  have  drawn  out  our  particular  line  of 
argument  at  greater  length  and  endeavoured  to 
fortify  it  by  a  variety  of  illustrations,  it  was 
rather  because  of  its  novelty  and  that  it  seemed 
to  require  a  fuller  developement.  It  is  not  that 
we  are  unaware  of  the  many  considerations  which 
have  been  so  forcibly  urged  by  others*  in  vindi- 

*  The  elaborate  essays  of  President  Dew  and  Chan- 
cellor Harper,  the  letters  of  Governor  Hammond,  and 
various  papers  by  different  writers  in  the  Southern  Rd- 
yiew  and  other  periodicals  in  this  quarter,  have  done 
much  to  enligiiten  the  public  mind  and  to  re-assure  the 
men  of  the  South.  Of  the  *  Sociology*  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
hugh  the  present  writer  cannot  as  yet  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  North  also, 
individuals  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views — have  come 
forward  at  the  calls  of  Patriotism  and  justice  and  have 
dared  to  stem  the  tide  of  obloquy  which  fanatical  preju- 
dice has  long  directed  against  their  Southern  brethren. 
We  instance  Mr.  Paulding,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Philadelphia  who  in  his  volume  entitled  *  Negro- 
mania*  has  strongly  priisented  the  ethnological  argu- 
ment and  fortified  it  with  a  host  of  the  highest  scientific 
authorities.  To  these  we  may  add  the  name  of  Dr. 
Adams  of  Boston,  who  has  rery  recently  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  renounce  his  cherished  prejudice  and  recant 


cation  of  the  South  for  her  maintenance  of  ibis 
institution ;  for  in  most  of  them  we  fully  ooncor. 
Thus  it  had  so  often  said  that  slavery  was  a  m 
in  the  eye  of  God,  and  those  who  should  have 
known  better  and  taught  the  people  accordingly 
had  so  long  assumed  an  apologetic  or  deprecatory 
tone,  that  many  over-sensitive  persons  were 
frighted  from  their  propriety  and  either  renounced 
their  right  to  such  property  or  fled  from  its  n^gh- 
borhood.  More  recently  the  sacred  oracles  have 
been  carefully  examined  with  reference  to  this 
very  question  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
a  just  interpretation  of  their  contents  warrants  no 
such  inference.*  Certain  political  enthusiasts, 
hurried  away  with  the  Gallic  cry  of  "  liberty, 
Equaity,  and  Fraternity,"  and  taking  these  words 
in  their  extremest  literal  sense,  have  carried  oat 
their  principles  in  a  similar  manner.  If  such  ca- 
ses are  less  frequent  now,  it  is  because  a  stern 
experience  has  shewn  both  the  folly  and  cruelty 
of  their  course. 

Indeed  ethnology  and  the  unerring  instincts  of 
the  white  man  had  settled  this  question  by  anti- 
cipation. Two  races  so  essentially  different  in 
character,  intellect,  habits,  tastes,  cannot  occupy 
the  same  territory  as  equals.  The  inferior  caste 
must  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher.  And  it  is 
better  for  the  former  that  it  should  be  so.  While 
in  slavery  his  condition  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  the  least  oppressed  peasantry  of  Eu- 
rope, nay,  with  that  of  the  operatives  and  other 
labourers  of  the  Northern  States.  As  a  slaw  he 
is  exempted  from  the  peculiar  burdens  incident 
to  a  season  of  public  war ;  and  in  time  of  peace 
he  is  for  the  most  part  well-fed,  comfortably 
housed  and  clothed,  employed  in  a  regular  though 
moderate  work  when  in  health  and  strength,  and 
properly  cared  for  in  infancy,  sickness  and  age. 
Public  opinion,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  owner  alike  require  this.  Where  it 
is  otherwise  the  cases  are  exceptional  and  so 
prove  the  rule.  Are  the  children  of  slaves  sepa- 
rated from  their  parents  ?  So  are  those  of  the 
whites,  and  not  more  frequently  in  the  one  case 

his  errors  when  convinced  of  them  by  actual  oboerratiM 
and  calm  inquiry. 

*  Dr.  Fuller  has  done  well,  and  Dr.  Fletcber'a  [of  Lou- 
isiana] thorough  examination  of  the  Ethical  and  Scrip- 
tural questions  was  specially  needed  for  the  learned. 
But  the  Rev,  Thomion  StrUgfeUow  of  Virginia  has  alio 
surveyed  the  subject  from  the  same  stand-point.  With- 
in the  brief  compass  of  a  tract  and  in  a  style  adapted  to 
all  readers,  he  has  presented  an  arguraent  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  irrefutable  by  the  most  lageokma.  His  wcrk 
was  necessarily  critical  in  some  decree.  Hat  well  and 
nobly  has  it  been  done,  and  for  it  he  merits  the  thanks 
of  the  entire  South.  Why  has  it  not  been  stereotyped 
and  a  copy  placed  in  the  hands  of  eftty  man  in  the 
conntry  who  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  dccisioos  of  Hoi/ 
Writ? 
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than  the  other.  We  haye  heard  much  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  '  middle  passage'  since  the  attempts 
forciblj  to  suppress  Uie  African  trade,  and  of  the 
waste  of  human  life  by  the  oppressive  exactions 
of  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
masters  of  generations  past;  supposing  there 
were  no  exaggeration  in  these  statements,  we  are 
unscathed  by  them.  During  the  time  in  which 
Africans  were  brought  directly  to  these  colonies 
and^p  to  its  close,  the  physical  wants  of  the  ne- 
groes were  attended  to  in  their  transit,  and  as  be- 
tween their  former  and  latter  condition  the  ex- 
change in  almost  every  instance  was  for  them  a 
happy  one.  Throughout  the  entire  white  popu- 
lation of  the  South  there  is  probably  neither  a 
kidnapper  nor  the  descendant  of  a  kidnapper. 
Can  the  men  of  the  North  say  as  mueh  ?  The 
black  population  of  the  same  region,  all  nume- 
rous as  they  are,  are  the  descendants  of  perhaps 
not  more  than  2  or  300,000  native  Africans.* 
Now  although  the  forest  fell  before  them  and  they 
raised  new  subjects  of  profitable  commerce,  their 
rapid  and  steady  increase  evinces  the  general  hu- 
manity of  their  treatment.  As  Qompared  with 
the  Africans  they  have  been  both  civilized  and 
christianized,  and  have  progressed,  as  fast  per- 
haps, if  not  as  far,  as  the  black  race  is  capable 
of  advancing.  When  the  condition  of  the  slave 
is  compared  with  that  of  the  free-black  in  his  vi- 
cinity, no  eye-witness  can  fail  to  perceive  the  su- 
periority of  the  former.  Yet  such  is  the  vis  iner- 
tia— the  incorrigible  sloth  of  the  man  of  either 
class,  such  his  propensity  to  sensual  gratification 
and  to  pilfering  or  illicit  trade  as  the  means  of 
its  indulgence,  that  their  mutual  contact  is  found 
to  be  injurious  to  both.  In  cities,  where  a  more 
efficient  police  can  be  maintained  and  where  un- 
til lately  there  was  a  constant  demand  for  their 
services,  the  exceptions  were  numerous ;  but  in 
the  country  the  result  has  been  wholly  different. 
This  is  no  conjectural  statement  nor  is  our  con- 
clusion drawn  from  small  number  of  instances. 
Very  many  slaves  have  been  manumitted  by 
many  masters  at  different  times,  singly  and  in 
large  numbers.f    The  best  slaves  have  been  gen- 

*  The  writer  has  no  exact  statistics  at  hand,  and 
writes  from  memory,  but  he  supposes  the  lar^r  number 
to  be  a  liberal  estimate. 

t  That  this  kind  of  philanthropy  and  generosity  had 
not  been  confined  to  the  Northern  States  Ve  knew ;  that 
much  had  been  done  in  this  way  at  the  South,  though 
quietly  and  without  ostentation,  we  have  ever  believed ; 
bat  the  following  statement  which  lately  appeared  in  one 
of  the  religious  papers  of  this  city,  will  probably  take 
some  of  our  readers  as  much  by  surprise  as  it  did  our- 
selves. The  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  the  Sourhem  Aid  Soci- 
ety, elates  that  the  people  of  the  South  have  expended 
more  to  emancipate  slaves  than  the  religious  commuuity 
in  the  whole  country  has  for  all  the  benevolent  objects 
besides.    The  Soulh  has  emancipated  slaves  at  a  cost 


erally  selected  as  the  subjects  of  experiment. 
While  circumstances  have  been  otherwise  favour- 
able, neighbouring  proprietors  have  been  dis- 
posed to  promote  a  happy  issue.  But  one  event — 
failure,  comparative  or  entire— has  attended  them 
all.  Degeneracy  appeared  either  immediately  or 
in  the  next  succeeding  progeny.  Idleness  and 
vice,  disease  and  want  have  sooner  or  later  dogged 
the  heels  of  the  free-black  throughout  the  South- 
em  States.  However  benevolent  the  intentions 
then  of  their  former  owners,  experience  has  shown 
that  what  was  designed  as  a  boon  has  proved  a 
curse  to  them  and  their  postarity.  So  clearly  is 
this  so,  that  Legislatures  have  been  compelled  in 
self-defence  to  restrain  the  privilege  of  emancipa- 
tion except  on  condition  of  transporting  the  sub- 
jects beyond  the  borders  of  their  respective 
States. 

It  thus  appears  that  those  who  advocate  the  ex- 
pediency of  liberating  those  people  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  remaining  in  the  same  community,  can 
take  no  encouragement  from  the  past.  To  send 
them  to  the  Free  States  or  to  Canada,  is  littie  or 
no  better.  They  are  there  in  a  climate  less  adap- 
ted to  their  constitution  and  mode  of  life ;  are 
still  in  a  state  of  hopeless  social  and  political  in- 
feriority ;  are  subjected  in  the  battie  of  life  to 
fierce  competition  with  the  whites,  which  becom- 
ing more  intense  with  the  increase  of  the  latter, 
must  end  in  the  black  man's  going  to  the  wall ; — 
and  when  it  shall  have  become  necessary  to  trans- 
port them  to  another  region — for  to  this  complex- 
ion it  must  come  at  last — they  will  be  at  a  greater 
distance  from  their  ultimate  place  of  destination. 
Indeed,  if  the  view  which  we  have  here  laboured 
to  establish  be  correct,  masters  who  are  conside- 
rate in  their  humanity  should  not  desire  this  priv- 
ilege. The  isolated  efforts  of  single  individuals 
can  do  but  littie  at  best  towards  the  removal  of 
evil — ^if  such  it  be.  Their  only  effect  may  be  to 
render  those  who  remain  more  valuable.  But  he 
who  liberates  a  slave — ^which  in  general  is  but 
another  name  for  releasing  him  from  all  useful 
work, — retards  the  completion  of  the  task  assigned 
to  his  race,  and  thereby  postpones  any  great  na- 
tional or  state  effort  for  their  removal  from  our 
soil.  Such  movement  only  can  be  efficient.  It 
must  moreover  be  voluntary  and  cannot  be  has- 
tened by  ignoring  the  settied  principlee  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
Better— far  better  it  is  for  the  black  man  and  his 
posterity  that  he  should  continue  in  his  present 
relation  and  bide  his  and  their  time.  The  in- 
cessant and  partially  successful  efforts  of  their 
pseudo-friends  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegi- 
ance and  promote  their  escape  must  exasperate 

and  sacrifice  to  themselves  of  $125,000,000;  while  the 
contribution  to  all  benevolent  objects  have  not  been  more 
than  one-fifth  part  of  this  amount. 
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their  owners,  increase  their  vigilance  for  the  future 
and  may  occasion  the  withdrawal  of  many  little 
privileges  which  the  master  would  otherwise 
cheerfully  accord  to  them.  We  know  that  there 
are  a  few  political  and  religious  enthusiasts  in  the 
extreme  party  at  the  North,  who  have  sometimes 
talked  of  terminating  it  by  violence.  Any  such 
attempt,  whether  by  emissaries  commissioned  to 
incite  them  to  rebellion,  or  by  incendiary  publi- 
cations, could  only  end  in  injury,  if  not  in  disas- 
ter to  the  slave.  The  South  has  heretofore  found 
it  easy  to  protect  herself  against  all  such  futile 
efforts.  But  should  they  chance  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  future,  the  first  serious  outbreak  would 
lead — ^to  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  slave  question; 
and  thereafler,  perchance,  to  the  raising  of  others 
which  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  solve. 

From  the  view  which  has  now  been  taken  of 
our  condition  and  prospects,  it  appears  that  we 
have  abundant  re:\son  to  be  thankful  for  the  past, 
and  a  future  full  of  hope,  unless  we  wantonly  sac- 
rifice our  advantages  and  inflict  a  wound  on  our 
own  prosperity.  If  we  look  abroad,  what  is  the 
present  state  of  that  Great  Cause  which — as  we 
verily  believe — has  remotely  led  to  the  occupation 
and  improvement  of  these  wilds  ?  We  find  that 
the  commercial  sceptre,  which  Portugal  and  Spain 
won  from  Italy,  has  long  since  passed,  first  to  Hol- 
land and  then  to  England, — ^both  Protestant  na- 
tions and  measurably  free.  We  see  the  connex- 
ion between  Portugal  and  her  great  colonies  in 
India  and  America,  wholly  severed  and  that  once 
gallant  people  sunk  in  paralysis  and  well-nigh 
"  perishing  in  their  own  corruption."  "  A  day 
of  fearful  retribution  has  also  come  over  the  once 
proud  monarchy  of  Spain."  She  has  been  suc- 
cessively stripped  of  her  conquests  in  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Italy,  Northern  Africa,  of  her  col- 
onies in  the  West  Indies,  (Cuba  only  excepted,) 
and  on  this  Continent,  and  the  whole  Peninsula 
reduced  to  a  state  of  weakness  and  insignificance 
which  has  rendered  her  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  once  trembled  at  her  frown.  The 
Papal  Church,  in  France  and  several  States  of 
Germany,  has  been  made  to  disgorge  much  of  her 
iniquitous  gains  and  it  now  holds  the  rest  at  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  State  of  which  she  is  an  hum- 
ble dependent.  While  we  write  the  world  has 
been  astonished  at  learning  that  the  same  process 
is  going  on  even  in  Sptun  and  Italy  I  Nay  the 
very  Pope  himself  has  within  these  few  years 
been  compelled  to  fly  from  the  seat  of  his  power, 
and  his  throne,  at  the  present  hour  and  for  years 
past,  has  only  been  sustained  by  foreign  bayonets. 
We  see  the  Governments  of  Europe  generally  stag- 
gering under  a  load  of  debt, — debt  contracted  in 
the  vain  endeavor  to  stifle  the  rising  spirit  of 
freedom  among  the  people.  We  say,  in  vain,  for 
the  people  are  still  sullen  and  discontented  with 


their  condition,  and  ever  and  anon  we  have  sees 
upheavings  of  the  masses  in  efforts  to  throw  off 
their  intolerable  burdens ; — efforts,  we  believe,  to 
be  again  and  again  renewed,  until  they  have  eiac- 
ceeded  in  recovering  the  most  essential  part  of 
that  which  they  have  lost, — ^the  rest  to  follow  in 
due  order  as  they  shew  themselves  worthy  of  iti 
enjoyment. 

For,  the  Phenomenon  of  a  nation  in  this  Wes- 
tern  world,  great,  peaceful,  prosperous  and  free, 
must  be  viewed  with  an  ever-increa<ing  interest 
Such  a  people  is  like  a  city  set  on  a  hill  that  can- 
not be  hid.  The  spectacle  must  beget  a  feeling 
of  emulation,  a  desire  to  follow  so  successful  an 
example  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  older  com- 
munities will  permit.  The  least  result  for  which 
we  venture  to  hope  is,  that  a  new  spirit  may  ani- 
mate their  governments  until  the  most  glaring 
abuses  and  heaviest  burdens  shall  have  been  re- 
moved and  only  such  retained  as  are  incident  to 
human  nature  in  its  present  fallen  state. 

But  in  contrasting  our  happier  lot  with  that  of 
nations  that  are  still  rode  by  kings  and  nobles  and 
priests  with  their  standing  armies  of  soldiery  or 
police — ^all  ef  whom  have  forgotten  their  misedon 
or  have  failed  to  fulfil  it — let  us  not  forget  those 
by  whose  agency  our  blessings  were  procured. 
Neither  should  we  omit  to  repel  the  malicious  as- 
saults of  those  who  would  depreciate  their  charac- 
ter and  labours,  but  rather  let  us  continue  to  fal- 
sify their  predictions  as  heretofore.  Well  do  we 
remember  the  taunts  of  the  foreign  journals  which 
60  long  traded  in  defamation  of  us  and  our  insti- 
tutions, taunts  in  which  the  spleen  was  even  more 
visible  than  the  wit.  Who  reads  an  American 
book?  once  asked  the  Edinburg  Review.  "What 
have  we  to  learn  about  Government,"  said  Black- 
wood, "from  a  people  who  have  done  nothing 
but  chop  down  forests  for  centuries  ?"  "  A  nation 
of  bores,"  says  Transcendental  Carlyle.  The  first 
question  has  been  long  since  answered.  For  the 
second — the  down-trodden  people  of  Europe  arc 
like  in  time  to  learn  from  our  example  a  lesson 
which  may  be  less  palatable  to  their  rulers  and 
blind  guides  than  profitable  to  themselves.  And 
not  improbable  it  is  that  these  bores  may  continue 
to  torture  them  in  future  rather  worse  than  in  the 
past.  The  task  in  which  our  fathers  engaged 
was  to  outward  appearances  humble,  bat  neces- 
sary; attended  with  no  eclat,  but  encountered 
with  a  dutiful  and  persistent  spirit.  And  well  for 
us  that  it  was  so ;  that  they  were  willing  to  make 
haste  slowly  and  not  to  anticipate  the  duties  of  an 
after  age.  Well  for  us,  that  they  "  put  their  ped- 
igree— such  as  it  was — ^in  their  pockets  and  were 
content  to  be  plain  folk ;"  that  their  talk  was  of 
bullocks  and  swine ;  that  th  jy  plied  the  axe,  the 
hoe  and  the  harrow ;  that  they  planted  tobacco, 
sowed  rice,  and  more  reconUy  grew  cotton  and 
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the  rest.  Those  were  the  deep  and  strong  foun- 
dations which  they  laid  and  we  have  entered  into 
their  labours.  Nor,  as  the  sequel  has  proyed,  was 
this  all  that  they  did  or  learnt.  They  stooped  but 
to  conquer.  All  honour  then  to  the  original 
'Mog-roUers/'  whatever  we  may  think  of  their 
polUical  successors  in  our  day.  In  one  sense  we 
bare  all  been  pioneers.  But  we,  the  heirs  and 
sttcccssors  of  those  who  tamed  the  wilderness, 
have  reached  a  position  from  which  we  can  look 
back  on  the  whole  course  of  our  history,  to  mark 
the  tendency  of  their  useful  and  meritorious  lar- 
hours,  and  forward  to  the  duties  which  lie  before 
us,  for  the  consummation  of  which  the  toil  of 
other  generations  will  be  required. 

In  approaching  the  conclusion  of  our  present 
inquiry,  we  come  finally  to  consider  what  some 
will  regard  as  its  most  interesting  phase,  the 
future  of  slavery  and  probable  destiny  of  this 
race.  In  our  anxiety  to  justify  the  past  we  find 
that  we  have  already  been  betrayed  into  a  length 
of  dissertation  which  must  have  taxed  the  patience 
of  our  roaders:  We  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  a  sketch  of  our  views  on  this  head  and 
of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  our  conclusion ; 
reserving  a  more  detailed  exposition  for  a  future 
occasion  and  perhaps  for  other  hands.  Our  out- 
line however,  shall  be  sufficiently  distinct  to  ena- 
ble the  reader  to  supply  the  missing  traits  of  the 
picture  when  he  shall  have  once  apprehended  our 
purpose. 

It  was  intimated  in  the  beginning,  that  while 
contemplating  the  future  of  slavery,  we  do  not 
now  indulge  in  the  fearful  forebodings  by  which 
others  are  oppressed,  but  that  we  felt  at  liberty 
to  cherish  more  hopeful  views  as  being  both  pos- 
sible and  legitimate.  Its  unfavorable  effects  on 
the  soil  and  physical  aspect  of  our  country,  we 
have  seen,  are  neither  necessary  nor  permanent, 
only  incidental  to  the  earlier  stages  of  its  em- 
ployment ;  and  that  slavery  can  be  used  to  heal 
the  wounds  itself  has  inflicted.  What  then  ?  and 
is  it  therefore  to  be  perpetuated,  or  continued  for 
an  indefinite  future  ?  If  this  were  desirable  it  is 
not  possible. 

One  of  the  effects  of  American  slavery  has 
been,  to  place  its  subjects  generally  in  circum- 
stances of  so  much  comfort  and  so  to  narrow  for 
them  the  path  of  duty,  that  the  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  offspring  occasions  them  no 
uneasiness  of  mind,  this  being  the  care  of  the 
master  alone.  The  moral  and  prudential  consid- 
erations which  so  frequently  prevent  the  white 
man  from  incurring  the  responsibilities  of  a  fam- 
ily do  not  operate  with  them.  Yielding  then  to 
their  natund  instincts  their  increase  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  whites ;  and  of  this  aug- 
mentation of  number  there  is  no  preventive  which 
can  be  conscientiously  employed  by  a  christian 


people.  As  yet  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  our 
own  country  may  furnish  sufficient  useful  and  pro- 
fitable employment  for  this  increase.  But  to  this 
of  course  there  must  be  a  limit,  and  if  no  vent  for 
this  surplus  be  found,  the  relation  which  has  here- 
tofore been  fruitful  in  benefits  to  both  parties  will 
become  an  unmitigated  curse.  The  sdternatives 
then  to  be  presented  must  be  obvious  to  the  slight- 
est reflectitn.  This  vent  must  be  perpetual,  so  as 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increase,  or  the  entire  race 
must  be  extirpated,  or  the  field  must  be  surren- 
dered to  them  by  the  whites ;  or  the  slaves  must 
be  peaceably  removed  when  their  work  is  done. 
But  one  cf  these  courses  can  be  conceived  of  as 
at  all  admissible.  Who  would  embark  his  all 
and  for  life  in  a  vessel  so  unseaworthy  as  to  re- 
quire a  perpetual  plying  of  pumps  to  prevent 
submersion  ?  Who  would  take  up  his  residence 
on  the  sides  of  a  pregnant  volcano  whose  explo- 
sion at  an  hour  .unforeseen  must  desolate  the 
whole  surrounding  region,  covering  it  with  ashes 
and  lava  ?  But  can  the  time  ever  arrive  when  all 
the  white  families  of  the  South  shall  be  prepared 
to  abandon  without  a  straggle  the  homes  endeared 
to  them  by  so  many  considerations?  In  our 
hearts  we  cannot  believe  it.  We  are  not  willing 
that  a  problem  which  has  engaged  the  anxious 
delil>erations  of  so  many  patriot  statesmen,  the 
hopes  of  the  philanthropist,  and  the  prayers  of  a 
christian  nation,  shall  be  abandoned  as  insoluble. 
Providence,  we  are  persuaded,  intends  better 
things  for  us  and  vrill  yet  open  the  way  and  pro- 
vide the  means.  Sooner  or  later  however,  the 
difficulty  must  be  met  and  grappled  with.  And 
better  for  us  it  is,  and  for  them  that  our  plans 
should  be  early  formed  and  determined  on  and 
timely  provision  made  for  all  its  probable  exigen- 
ces. 

And  can  so  large  a  number  of  persons  as  the 
blacks  who  will  then  covev  this  region  be  removed 
from  our  midst  without  convulsion  and  disaster  f 
Will  not  the  mass  be  too  unwieldy  for  our  strength? 
The  removal  of  it  entire — as  we  shall  presently 
see — ^will  not  be  necessary.  But  if  it  were,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  what  would  be  impossible 
to  the  abilities  of  the  future.  Many  an  enter- 
prise once  thought  visionary  has  proved  to  be  en- 
tirely feasible  with  the  improved  appliances  of  the 
present  day,  and  may  be  still  more  facilitated  by 
those  to  be  added  in  coming  generations. 

History  records  for  our  encouragement  many 
migrations  of  entire  races  and  displacements  of 
nations.  We  cannot  now  pause  to  describe  at 
length  the  successive  inundations  which,  on  the 
old  continent,  have  flowed  from  the  far  East  to 
the  West ;  or  from  the  '  populous  North'  to  the 
fertile  and  attractive  plains  of  the  South:  To 
one  who  is  versed  in  the  annals  of  the  Old  World 
the  bare  suggestion  will  call  up  a  long  line  of 
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moving  panoramas.  The  verj  names  of  Tartars 
and  Mongols,  of  Huns  and  Avars,  of  Turks,  Sar- 
acens and  Moors,  of  Gauls,  Gimbri  and  Teutons, 
Goths,  Vandals  and  Franks,  of  Saxons,  Danes  and 
North-men,  may  shew  us  something  of  what  is 
possible  when  whole  nations  are  animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  possessed  with  a  fixed  idea,  and 
moved  as  it  were  by  a  single  impulse.  These 
grand  processions  which  have  shaken  the  solid 
earth,  presenting  an  aspect  almost  wholly  mili- 
tary, are  however,  less  germane  to  our  purpose 
than  certain  less  noisy  though  not  less  significant 
events  of  our  own  times,  albeit  those  latter  were 
more  voluntary  and  less  organised  in  appearance. 
Look  to  the  clearing  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
to  the  recent  Irish  Exodus,  to  the  multitudes  of 
immigrants  to  this  country  from  the  British  Isles, 
from  Germany  and  France.  Look  to  Australia, 
to  Texas,  California,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  nations  as 
it  were  born  in  a  day ;  and  surely  all  doubt  of 
the  possibility  of  our  task  must  vanish,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  millions  toho  have  so 
lately  changed  their  places  of  abode  have  done  so 
tviihout  cost  to  their  respective  governments. 

But  our  aspirations  are  not  to  be  limited  by 
these  as  precedents.  There  are  favorable  circum- 
stances in  our  own  case  which  make  it  one  sui 
generis. 

And  first,  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  slavery 
has  ceased  in  several  of  the  Northern  States 
where  it  formerly  existed,  and  has  also  been  ex- 
cluded by  law  from  those  of  the  North  West  and 
the  Territories  on  our  Pacific  shore.  That  it  hcLs 
been  steadily  drifting  from  North  to  South  we 
likewise  know,  and  that  this  has  been  occasioned 
by  Laws  of  Trade  as  inevitable  in  their  operation 
as  those  of  Nature  herself.  Tobacco  was  more 
profitable  than  the  products  of  the  North  as 
raised  by  this  kind  of  labour,  and  Virginia  in 
consequence  has  received  a  large  accession  of 
slaves  from  that  quarter.  Cotton  in  this  respect 
has  at  length  taken  precedence  of  Tobacco,  and 
accordingly  multitudes  of  slaves — with  or  with- 
out their  masters — have  been  transferred  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  the  South  West. 
The  fresh  and  richer  lands  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  would  better  repay  their  la- 
bour and  have  therefore  attracted  many  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Sugar  as  well  as 
Cotton,  it  was  discovered,  could  be  grown  in 
parts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  they  in  their 
turn  have  made  heavy  drafts  on  the  Slavery  of 
States  farther  North  and  East.  The  agriculture 
of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  is  annually 
assuming  a  character  which  will  render  the 
amount  of  slave  labour  required  for  its  purposes 
less  and  less.  Indeed  we  have  heard  it  surmised, 
that  but  for  the  impolitic  interference  of  others 
in  our  municipal  concerns,  each  of  those  States 


would  ere  this  have  taken  incipient  steps  toirards 
a  prospective  emancipation ;  so  that  another  gen- 
eration might  have  seen  the  Roanoke  and  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  as  the  Northern  boanda- 
ry  of  this  Institution  instead  of  the  Potomac  sod 
the  Ohio  as  now.  However,  that  may  be,  the 
general  tendency  of  things  cannot  be  mistaken 
and  the  steady  operation  of  causes  now  in  action 
must  result  in  their  gathering  in  still  greater  nam- 
bers  on  the  Northern  and  Western  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But  if  in  this  we  should  be  mistaken,  when  ih, 
proper  time  arrives^  they  will  still  be  within  con- 
venient reach  of  the  coast.  Such  of  our  riTen 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  incln- 
ding  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  as  are  nav- 
igable by  steam,  already  afford  to  large  districts 
the  facilities  required.  And  these  together  with 
the  Rail-Roads  in  operation  or  projected  will, 
within  a  few  years,  place  every  colored  man  in 
the  land  within  three  days  journey  of  some  port 
of  embarkation,  and  at  a  moderate  cost  When 
we  reflect  that  the  transfer  of  slaves  to  our  Sooth 
West  was  for  many  years  conducted  by  caravan 
and  encampment,  on  foot  and  often  aUiwart  the 
course  of  tiie  larger  streams — a  method  tardj, 
laborious,  fatiguing  and  expensive,  which  yet  did 
not  arrest  the  movement — it  will  at  once  appear 
that  a  great  obstruction  has  been  removed  from 
our  future  path. 

And  whither  shall  they  go  when  they  are  once 
at  sea?  Shall  they  turn  their  prows  towards  their 
Father-Land  ?  In  Africa  we  doubt  not  there  is 
ample  space  for  them  all  without  crowding  those 
who  are  already  there,  if  all  would  do  their  duty 
aud  cultivate  Peace ;  a  climate  which  limits  their 
natural  wants,  and  a  soil  that  under  proper  cul- 
ture would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  who 
will  ensure  their  continuance  in  the  habits  of  or- 
der, industry  and  loyalty  acquired  under  the  do- 
minion and  guidance  of  the  white  man  ?  The  ex- 
periments in  Hayti,  Jamaica,  Guiana,  do  not  war- 
rant the  belief  that  the  black  man  is  yet  prepared 
for  self-government ;  and  the  climate  of  Africa  so 
well  adapted  to  his  constitution  is  fatal  to  that  of 
the  white  man.  So  far  as  now  appears  indeed, 
the  entire  region  is  spell-bound  as  against  the 
latter.  If  Africa  then  is  ever  to  be  civilised  it 
must  be  by  her  own  sons,  and  these  must  first 
have  been  trained  in  other  lands,  with  which  they 
shall  continue  to  maintain  relations  of  interooorse, 
or  under  other  auspices  than  are  now  apparent  to 
a  stranger  who  visits  her  shores. 

Long  then  may  Liberia  flourish  as  the  home 
and  refuge  of  the  best  of  iiie  free-blacks  of  Amer- 
ica, and  tho  asylum  of  others  to  be  hereafter  lib- 
erated as  the  reward  of  faithful  service  or  on  any 
other  just  consideration.  Long  may  she  serve  as 
the  model  and  examplar  to  surrounding  triM 
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exciting  them  to  emulation  by  the  contrast  of 
their  own  wretched  condition  with  that  of  men 
of  their  own  colour  who  were  trained  for  Free- 
dom bj  having  learned  obedience  to  law  and  or- 
der under  American  masters.    Ardently  do  we 
desire  that  she  may  assist  in  arresting  the  mani- 
fold evils  by  which  those  shores  have  been  so  long 
desolated,  and  beoome  a  fountain  of  light  and 
civilization  and  Christianity  to  all  that  darkened 
coast.    More  than  this  we  do  not  now  expect. 
There  vras  a  time  when  we  anticipated  more ;  but 
a  sober  sense  of  things  has  taught  us  to  limit  our 
hopes.    Long  have  we  watched  this  experiment, 
which  seemed  to  promise  all  the  more  fairly  that 
we  wished  it  entire  success.    But  more  than  once 
has  it  been  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  too  rapid 
influx  of  subjects  but  ill-fitted  to  meet  the  duties 
of  their  new  position.    It  is  with  reluctance  that 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  were  a  tithe 
of  the  increase  of  the  slaves  of  the  United  States, 
in  their  present  average  mental  and  moral  condi- 
tion,  discharged  on  laberia,  a  speedy  return  to 
barbarism  would  be  the  inevitable  result.     Such 
a  consummation  might  be  s^yed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  despotism  for  their  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment.   But  unless  the  colony  were  adopted  by 
our  Confederacy  and  subjected  to  a  regimen  with 
almost  discretionary  powers,  they  might  refuse  all 
farther  accession  to  their  numbers  from  this  quar- 
ter.    While  therefore  we  shall  be  duly  thankful 
for  any  assistance  which  may  be  afforded  by  this 
or  any  other  locality  on  that  Continent,  we  must 
look  for  permanent  relief  in  another  direction. 

It  is  a  law  of  Ethnology,  and  as  such  a  law  of 
Nature  which  is  but  another  name  for  an  ordi- 
nance of  Qod,  that  to  the  dark  races  or  men  be- 
long THE  TROPICAL  REGIONS  OF  THE   EARTH.       The 

Caucasian  may  over-run  them  with  his  arms,  may 
subject  their  inhabitants  for  a  time  to  his  sway, 
may  use  them  for  his  purposes,  but  for  carrying 
out  those  purposes  they  are  indispensable.  There 
will  they  ever  be  found.  Sedenty  aedehuntque  in 
cetemum.  The  invader  may  make  a  solitude  and 
call  it  peace.  Effete  races  may  be  extinguished 
or  fade  away  before  the  advance  of  more  vigorous 
tribes ;  but  the  stamp  of  colour  in  deeper  or  les- 
sening shades  is  on  those  who  return  to  occupy 
the  vacant  scene,  and  remains  indelible.  We 
have  heard  it  said  that  no  European,  whatever 
his  previous  opinions  or  however  energetic  his 
temperament,  could  reside  five  years  in  British 
India  without  yielding  his  assent  to  two  positions. 
First,  that  a  tropic  sun  will  enervate  the  stoutest 
white  man  and  indispose  him  for  the  labours  of 
the  field ;  and  secondly,  that  Democratic  equality 
for  all  men  without  distinction  is  simply  impossi- 
ble. If  our  general  proposition  be  well  founded, 
it  is  true  now,  whatever  it  may  beoome  five  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  years  hence  in  the  general 
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progress  of  human  nature.  It  is  true  not  only  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  but  also  of  America. — What 
then? 

In  the  course  of  our  present  essay  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  our  Great  Western 
Valley,  traversed  from  North  to  South  by  a  sin- 
gle river,  whose  waters  in  their  course  visit  shores 
ever  of  marvellous  fertility,  but  whose  products 
vary  in  appearance  or  are  distinguished  in  kind 
with  their  nearness  to  the  sun.  That  this  region 
was  essential  to  our  strength  and  respectability 
as  a  nation — ^how  it  has  been  acquired  and  settled, 
and  the  consequences  of  its  possession — these 
things  have  been  the  burden  of  our  dissourse. 
But  there  is  in  another  part  of  this  Continent 
another  Valley,  more  uniform  in  climate— of 
equal,  perhaps  wider  extent— of  stupendous  fer- 
tility, its  system  of  navigable  streams  without  a 
parallel  on  earth.  The  Valley  of  the  Amazon 
ia  capable  of  maintaining  iU  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions I  But  are  they  there  ?  a  few  scattered  and 
dwindling  tribes  of  natives,  a  few  roaming  bands 
of  gauchoSy  a  few  groups  of  planters,  shepherds, 
herdsmen  and  miners  here  and  there  dot  its  broad 
surface,  and  the  wilderness  darkened  with  forests 
or  covered  with  the  rank  grass  of  the  Pampas. 
The  shores  of  the  great  river  become  more  eleva- 
ted as  we  ascend  from  its  mouth  to  its  sources, 
and  along  its  banks  and  those  of  many  of  its  afflu- 
ents salubrious  sites  are  not  unfrequent.  Thrice 
in  the  year  will  the  land  yield  its  increase.  Here 
may  the  tobacco,  the  rice,  the  cotton  and  sugar  of 
a  more  temperate  clime  be  raised  in  all  perfec- 
tion and  in  abundance  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  world.  To  these  the  fruits  and  spices  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  India,  China  and  the  Isles  of  the 
Pacific  may  all  be  added  at  pleasure.  Nought  is 
wanting  but  labour  directed  by  science  and  skill 
and  pursued  with  energy  and  perseverance.**^  But 
are  these  like  to  be  furnished  by  its  present 
owners  ? 

This  vast  expanse,  we  had  almost  said,  this 
void  immense,  was  for  three  centuries  a  nominal 
dependency  of  Portugal,  one  of  the  smallest  and 
now  among  the  feeblest  of  European  Powers, 
which  could  not  settle  it  herself,  and  jealously 
closed  the  door  of  entrance  against  all  other  na* 
tions.  It  is  now  a  part  of  an  Empire  which  has 
dropt  from  the  parent  stem,  whose  seat  is  on  the 
coast  far  to  the  South,  and  whose  population  is 
gathered  for  the  most  part  around  her  metropolis 
or  on  her  Southern  border.  Yet  still  is  the  same 
exclusive  policy  observed.  Unless  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  stocks  on  that  part  of  the  Conti- 

*  The  iov&luable  geoeFalizations  of  Lieut.  Maury,  and 
the  still  mora  recent  explorations  of  Messrs.  Hemdon  & 
Gibbon  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  GoTemineDt 
have  but  confirmed  the  impressions  derived  firom  our  pra- 
▼ious  researches ;  and  we  had  endeavoured  to  avail  our- 
selves of  all  accessible  sources  of  information. 
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nent  can  be  rejuvenated,  and  in  a  shorter  time 
than  was  ever  before  known  under  the  like  cir- 
comstancesi  the  probability  is  that  this  field  will 
lie  barren  for  generations  to  oome.  Isiinotaaif 
bath  the  Jidd  and  the  icuk  had  been  reserved  fw 
WLr  Anglo-American  race  with  their  auxiliaries, 
who  alone  in  unison  can  supply  the  qualities  re- 
quired  f 

Were  it  undertaken  in  earnest,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  a  people  that  has  ac- 
complished yet  greater  things.  Hitherto  when 
the  will  has  been  determined,  they  have  shown  a 
fertility  of  resource  which  has  ever  supplied  the 
requisite  means,  a  strength  which  rose  with  the 
occasion,  a  persistent  energy  which  no  obstacle 
could  thwart,  and  their  whole  previous  labours 
have  been  an  unconscious  preparation  for  this  en- 
terprise yet  to  come.  Give  us  but  a  few  thousand 
square  miles  of  this  territory  which  now  lies  use- 
less for  our  experiment,  and  its  feasibility  we 
doubt  not  would  soon  be  placed  beyond  a  perad- 
venture.  Be  it  covered  with  a  forest  ever  so 
dense  and  heavy,  a  score  or  two  of  steam  saw- 
mills would  quickly  prepare  it  for  cultivation,  the 
growth  once  severed  would  in  its  new  form  more 
than  repay  the  charge  of  its  removal,  and  the 
more  frequent  tributes  of  the  soil  would  so  en- 
hance the  profits  of  the  planter  that  others  of 
those  he  had  left  behind  would  hasten  to  the 
scene  and  share  in  his  advantages. 

We  are  not  so  sanguine,  however,  as  to  suppose 
that  it  could  be  achieved  by  the  black  man  alone, 
or  by  either  without  the  assistance  of  the  other. 
Yet  a  little  longer  must  the  former  remain  under 
the  pupilage  and  guidance  of  his  ancient  leaders, 
and  the  future  is  plain  before  them  both.  A  few 
days  journey  will  have  brought  these  from  the 
farthest  interior  to  our  coast ;  a  few  days  sail 
would  take  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
from  whence  they  might  quickly  ascend  to  the 
scene  of  their  labours.  Let  the  young,  the  vigo- 
rous and  healthy  of  both  sexes,  iht  source  of  fu- 
ture increase,  be  the  sole  adventurers  selected  for 
this  expedition,  and  the  others  Ufi  to  finish  their 
days  in  the  land  of  their  birth  mid  sqfoum.  The 
effect  of  such  absteaction  on  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  two  races  would  be  quickly  perceived,  and 
the  timid  and  the  desponding  encouraged  in  a 
proportionate  degree. 

We  pretend  not  to  say  when  this  process  will 
be  commenced ;  but  it  may  be  much  earlier  than 
any  now  suppose.  Should  some  one — any  one  of 
the  greater  slavee  States  provide  by  law  for  the 
manumission  at  maturity  of  all  bom  after  a  oer- 
tain  period  and  remaining  in  her  limits,  that  State 
would  within  twenty  years  thereafter  be  in  effect 
clear  of  slavery,  its  example  to  be  successively 
and  voluntarily  followed  by  others  under  the  stim- 


ulus of  interest  alone.    Let  it  be  once  begun  and 
its  completion  will  only  be  a  question  of  time. 

But  tiiat  land  is  the  property  of  Brazil ;  and 
shall  we  attempt  to  seize  it  by  the  law  of  th« 
strongest  ?  or  shall  we  go  about  to  pick  a  quairel 
with  her  that  we  may  try  conclusions  for  its  pos- 
session? This  would  be  in  full  conformity  to 
European  custom ;  but  we  prefer  another  method 
of  proceeding,— one  which  better  accords  with 
our  national  habits  and  sense  of  propriety.  The 
larger  portion  of  our  present. area,  as  we  hsTe 
seen,  was  added  by  purchase  or  peaceable  anneia- 
tion ;  and  so  scrupulous  have  we  been  in  adhering 
to  the  mode,  that  on  a  memorable  occasion,  when 
conquest  had  given  us  a  rich  territory,  we  re- 
turned the  greater  and  better  part  and  paid  a 
liberal  price  for  what  was  retained. 

But  in  all  seriousness,  this  is  a  cause  in  which 
the  happiness  of  future  and  unnumbered  millioDS 
is  involved,  and  as  such  it  is  too  important,  too 
sacred,  too  dependent  for  its  success  on  the  fsToor 
of  Him  who  is  the  Great  Patron  of  all  Right,  for 
its  friends  to  permit  it  to  be  stained  with  the  least 
appearance  of  injustice.  And  here  we  may  add, 
that  should  Cuba  evw  pass  from  the  possession 
of  Spain,  however  desirable  it  may  be  for  ns  to 
own  it  on  other  grounds,  we  want  it  not  for  Ait 
purpose — ^no,  not  even  as  a  stepping-stone.*  Bet- 
ter b  it  to  proceed  directiy  and  at  once  to  the 
place  of  our  destination,  seeing  that  our  purposes 
are  honourable  and  just,  and  we  want  no  plaosi- 
ble  pretext  to  cover  an  aggressive  spirit. 

Here  then  is  an  object  worthy  the  ambition  of 
the  proudest  statesman,  or  the  efforts  of  the  most 
self-denying  patriot.  He  who  shall,  by  firiendly 
negotiation,  and  for  a  fair  equivalent,  secure  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  desired,  will  place  his 
name  beside  that  of  the  Father  of  his  country,  for 
he  will  have  been  its  second  Saviour.  Here  is  a 
scheme  of  benevolence  sufficientiy  oomprehensi? e 
to  absorb  all  the  philanthropic  feeling  of  the 
North,  in  comparison  with  which  the  settlement 
of  Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  or  any  other  question 
which  now  divides  us,  sinks  to  utter  nothingness. 
A  truce  then  with  our  bickeringiB,  and  let  us  onoe 
more  approach  each  other  in  a  fraternal  spirit 
If  our  brethren  of  the  North  are  sincere  in  the 
belief  that  this  is  the  great  national  blight  and 
evil,  and  in  their  professions  of  anxiety  as  to  its 
future,  they  will  cease  useless  reproaches  snd 
consent  to  unite  their  councils  and  efforts  with 
ours  in  maturing  and  initiating  the  only  plan 
which  now  promises  reliefl    Nay,  it  would  be  but 

*  That  would  be  an  odd '  baek-door  to  alavery,'  vUek 
led  to  ao  enclosure  aheady  filled  with  it !  The  asMt 
ance  of  the  black  man  roaj  yet  be  required  soBMvheie 
in  Central  America,  in  opeaing  a  naingahU  hi^irtj  b«> 
tween  the  tro  oceans,  or  fbt  other  purposei ;  hat  fer 
theee  a  detachment  would  be  enlBeient,  and  their  stv  ^* 
temporary. 
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the  diflcharge  of  an  anoient  debt.  New  England 
did  much  to  bring  Blavery  here ;  she  may  do  more 
to  carry  it  away. 

This  ie,  moreover,  the  common  cause  and  inte- 
rest of  the  Christian  world,  the  cause  of  progress, 
the  cause  and  the  guarantee  of  peace — ^for  peace 
is  essential  to  its  execution.  And  what  conceiv- 
able apology  could  any  European  power  have  for 
interference  to  its  prejudice  ?  It  would  ensure 
a  supply  and  in  greater  abundance  of  the  same 
products  they  now  draw  from  thence  and  which 
are  essential  to  the  maintainance  of  their  comfort 
and  industry.  England  and  France  have,  more- 
over, declared  their  hostility  to  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  and  have  been  at  great  expense  in  fruitless 
eflbrts  to  arrest  it.  Here — ^we  speak  as  to  wise 
men — here  is  ihe  only  effectual  mdkod  oftupprtM- 
ing  UJinaUy  andforeoer;  and  shall  they  not  rather 
countenance  than  oppose  so  humane  and  just  a 
movement.  And  then  surely  those  states  have 
enough  to  do  at  home,  even  if  the  present  war 
should  be  brought  to  an  early  and  favourable  con- 
elusion.  The  Eastern  question  is  now  opened  in 
earnest,  and  Europe  must  now  begin  to  react  on 
Asia.  Mahometanism  and  Paganism  are  dying 
apace.  To  infuse  new  moral,  intellectual  and 
social  life  into  the  torpid  and  semi-barbarous  pop- 
ulations of  Northern  Africa,  and  the  farther  East, 
to  re-occupy  the  realms  which  in  those  ancient 
seats  of  Christianity,  have  dried  up  to  deserts, 
will  furnish  occupation  for  centuries  to  come. 

But  let  the  black  tide  once  take  a  southern  di- 
rection from  these  shores,  and  we  doubt  not  it 
will  find  a  reservoir  sufficient  to  hold  all  its  waters 
until  the  fountain  is  exhausted.  This,  then,  so 
far  as  America  is  concerned,  will  have  been  the 
Euthanana  of  Slavery.  Here  will  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  black  man  be  ended,  and  here,  at  length, 
will  he  find  his  home  and  a  reward  for  the  toils 
of  his  race,  for  he  is  destined  to  be  the  true  heir 
of  £1  Dorado  at  last.  His  apprenticeship  under 
the  Caucasian  may  be  continued  fi)r  a  few  decades 
longer;  but  the  latter,  who  can  only  be  a  so- 
journer in  such  a  clime,  must  finally  retire  to  the 
surrounding  more  temperate  regions,  or  return 
to  his  anoient  home'  in  these  United  States. 
An^  if  perchance  the  probation  of  the  negro  must 
be  farther  lengthened  out,  before  he  can  be  raised 
to  a  level  with  the  duties  of  the  parent,  the  man, 
the  citixen,  he  may  then  be  left  in  charge  of  a 
dynasty  more  nearly  approaching  his  own  in 
colour  and  temperament,  but  of  an  order  of  abili- 
ty superior  to  his  own ;  and  to  them  can  the  wis- 
dom required  for  their  functions  be  imparted 
according  to  their  needs. 

There  renuun  then  to  our  apprehension,  but 
one  serious  doubt  for  solution,  and  one  principal 
question  in  connexion  with  this  momentous  sub- 
ject.   Can  the  lands  of  the  South  be  cultivated 


without  the  labour  of  the  slave  ?  and  should  that 
which  we  now  have  be  withdrawn,  from  whence 
shall  we  obtain  a  new  supply  7  And  these  also 
have  been  duly  considered,  nor  has  the  inquiry 
resulted  in  discouragement. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  for  the  benefit 
of  distant  readers  what  is  well  known  here,  that 
although  agriculture  has  from  the  first  been  the 
chief  and  almost  sole  rural  occupation,  the  white 
population  of  the  South  as  elsewhere,  was  divisible 
into  two  classes ;  an  order  of  proprietors  who 
owned  the  larger  and  more  valuable  estates, 
which  were  cultivated  by  slaves,  and  a  much 
more  numerous  class  who  owned  few  or  none  and 
derived  their  support  in  part  or  wholly  from  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands  in  the  field  or  the 
workshop.  Some  of  these  were  engaged  in  the 
direction  of  slave-labour  as  overseers,  others 
again  as  mechanics,  or  in  various  modes  contri- 
buted indirectly  to  the  same  interest.  Scarcely  a 
man  of  either  caste  but  would  have  smiled  had 
a  stranger  inquired  whether  he  was  afraid  or  un- 
able to  endure  the  toils  of  the  field  when  neces- 
sity required.  Experience  then  has  already  de- 
cided the  question. 

But  if  it  had  not,  there  is  nothing  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  climate  or  physical  conformation  of 
the  country  which  would  have  rendered  it  impro- 
bable in  the  abstract.  The  temperature  of  our 
lowest  and  most  Southern  district  is  not  more  un- 
favorable to  activity  than  that  of  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor — and  the  Isles  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, all  of  which  are  cultivated  by  men  of 
the  Caucasian  race.  Much  of  the  Territory  lying 
within  the  boundary  of  the  more  Nortliem  slave 
States  is  raised  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
has  even  been  thought  too  cold  for  the  most  profi- 
table employment  of  slave  labour.  This  is  true 
of  all  Western  Maryland  and  of  Virginia  as  fax 
east  as  the  head  of  Uie  tide — of  the  corresponding 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  of 
all  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  And  the  same  Al- 
mighty hand  that  drew  out  the  lofty  range  of  the 
AUeghanies  with  its  parallel  ridges  still  farther 
to  the  South,  also  elevated  the  plateau  at  their 
feet  so  as  to  attemper  the  rays  of  the  sua  and  at- 
tenuate the  air.  The  morjB  Northam  parts  of 
South  Carolina  and  Geor^a,  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi fall  within  this  law,  and  the  otherwise  op- 
pressive atmosphere  of  our  coast  throughout  its 
entire  circuit  is  qualified  by  the  sea-breese. 

The  negro  at  first  was  called  in  as  an  auxiliary, 
not  as  an  entire  and  perpetual  substitute.  His 
more  appropriate  task,  the  preliminary  work  of 
clearing,  in  the  older  States  is  well-nigh  done  and 
will  shortly  have  been  sufficiently  advanced  in  all 
the  others.  Should  his  assistance  be  withdrawn, 
the  products  peculiar  to  the  South  would  be 
reared  in  knuwrning  quantities ;  but  in  proportion 
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to  their  diminution  here  would  be  their  increase 
elsewhere.  And  then  our  systems  of  husbandry 
would  be  modified  to  suit  the  habits  of  the  white 
man  and  perhaps  not  the  less  profitably  on  that 
account.  That  he  is  competent  to  the  duties  of 
the  herdman  and  the  shepherd  will  hardly  be  de- 
nied. But  in  other  departments  the  axe  and  the 
hoe  are  ^ving  place  to  the  plough  and  the  har- 
row, and  improved  implements  in  all  their  kinds 
have  rendered  the  work  of  the  husbandman  less 
onerous  and  more  efficient.  The  preparation  for 
growing  our  Indian  corn  and  the  various  cereals 
is  efiected  in  Autumn,  Winter,  or  Spring,  when 
the  air  is  mild  or  bracing — and  almost  wholly  by 
the  labour  oj  animals*  The  harvest  of  the  latter 
may  be  secured  by  machinery,  and  by  machinery 
are  they  all  prepared  for  ^e  use  of  man  and 
beast  The  tax  on  the  strength  of  man  and  his 
powers  of  endurance  has  thus  been  constantly 
lessening.  But  if  along  the  Southern  coast  and 
during  the  sultry  season,  the  air  should  prove  too 
oppressive  for  continuous  effort,  there  are  other 
expedients  in  reserve.  The  hours  of  labour  may 
be  altered  ot  abridged ;  the  noon-tide  heat,  as  in 
Spain,  may  be  avoided  by  the  interposition  of  the 
9itsUk  ;  our  present  products  may  be  changed  for 
others  or  both  receive  a  share  of  our  toil.  Why 
may  we  not  hope  to  see  vineyards  and  oliveyords 
multiplied  in  our  borders,  or  the  silk  of  Italy  and 
France  and  the  various  fruits  of  the  East  enhan- 
eing  our  comfort  or  adding  to  our  stores  of  wealth. 

An  impression  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
North  that  the  tendency  of  slavery  is  to  make  la- 
bour disreputable  with  the  white  man  of  the 
South.  But  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that 
this  is  one  of  its  necessary  incidents.  He  is 
averse  to  labour  with  the  slave,  because'he  would 
not  descend  to  his  level  even  in  appearance.  But 
where  duty  requires  or  profit  invites  he  is  not  un- 
willing to  engage  in  labours  the  same  in  kind  and 
with  his  fellows.  That  those  should  refrain 
whose  previous  habits  have  unfitted  them  for 
manual  toil  or  whose  circumstances  render  it  un- 
necessary, is  not  unnatural.  But  the  nature  of 
our  institutions  render  any  man's  posperity  liable 
to  this  contingency,  whatever  maybe  his  own 
better  fortune.  If  the  fathers  have  been  subjec- 
ted to  the  necessity  the  sons  can  and  will  yield 
to  the  some  when  required.  And  the  abstraction 
of  slave  labour  need  not  be  so  sudden  as  to  pro- 
duce on  immediate  and  violent  change  in  all  our 
habits  and  plans,  but  time  will  be  allowed  to  fit 
ourselves  for  the  duties  of  our  new  position. 
They  would  probably  be  retained  for  the  services 
of  the  household  long  after  they  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  field,  but  here  also  in  lesser  num- 
bers ;  OS  the  occupation  of  some  of  them  would 
be  gone  with  the  departure  of  their  brethren,  and 
the  preeenoe  of  others  woold  be  substituted  bj 


the  thousand  conveniences  which  modem  ingoiii- 
ity  has  offer^  as  a  tribute  to  domestic  economy. 
As  the  black  wave  receded  to  the  South,  the  chasm 
would  probably  be  filled  by  a  wave  of  another 
colour  from  the  North  or  from  other  lands.  Our 
milder  climate  and  other  advantages  mi|^t  pro- 
mise us  so  much.  Or  if  in  this  vre  should  be  dis- 
appointed we  have  yet  another  resource.  The 
besi  lands  in  the  South,  as  already  observed,  have 
heretofore  been  cultivated  by  the  labour  of  slaves. 
These  might  be  subdivided  and  brought  under  a 
system  of  tenantry — ^the  new  holders  to  come 
from  that  more  numerous  class  of  citisens  to 
which  we  adverted  above.  When  invited  to 
leave  the  scenes  of  their  former  labours,  the  ni- 
perior  attractions  of  their  new  homes  would  be  a 
compensating  advantage.  And  according  to  our 
American  rate  of  increase  we  are  warranted  in 
the  belief  that  the  spring  of  population  would 
soon  fill  its  channels,  and  that  in  the  second  gen- 
eration it  would  flow  bock  and  re-occupy  the  seats 
it  had  temporarily  abandoned. 

And  such  ore  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  that 
might  be  adduced  to  show  that  when  the  people 
of  the  South  shall  have  been  convinced  that  it  is 
proper  or  expedient  to  substitute  the  labour  tfaey 
have  so  long  employed  for  that  which  obtains  in 
other  parts  of  our  common  country,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  character  of  our  climate,  or  soil,  or 
habits,  or  state  of  society,  or  political  institattoos, 
to  forbid  their  entering  on  the  task  in  earnest,  and 
in  the  hope  of  prosecuting  it  to  a  successful  issae. 

The  germ  of  this  exotic  was  planted  by  the  side 
of  our  own  more  stately  stock  at  a  time  when  we 
could  not  prevent  it  if  we  would,  and  has  grown 
to  a  formidable  height — but  not  as  we  hope— be- 
yond our  power  of  control  Though  not  orna- 
mental we  have  contrived  to  make  it  usefbl ;  and 
it  now  rests  with  us  to  say  whether  this  '  parasite', 
as  it  has  been  aptiy  termed,  shall  strangle  tiie 
trunk  about  which  it  has  twined  itself^  or  be  root- 
ed up  and  transplanted  in  a  more  congenial  soiL 


THE  OAK. 

The  tall  Oak,  towering  to  the  skies, 
The  fury  of  the  wind  defies. 
From  age  to  age,  in  virtue  strongt 
Inured  to  stand,  and  suffer  wrong. 

O'erwhelm'd  at  length  upon  the  plain. 
It  puts  forth  wings,  and  sweeps  the  msis ; 
The  self-same  foe  undaunted  braves. 
And  fights  the  wind  npoa  the  waves. 
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TO    MEETAi 

I  iM  the  tears  that  slowly  steal 
Beosath  the  haod  that  shades  thy  face, 

I  see  thee  straggle  to  conceal 
All  tokeo  of  the  keen  disgrace 

That  others,  not  thyself,  impose, 
Making  thee  in  lone  sadness  trace 
A  weary  way,  when  every  place 

Shoold  yield  thee  gladness  and  repose. 

On  thee,  life's  morning  dawned  in  gloom, 
And  lowering  cloudlets  then  foretold 

What  now  but  seems  thy  fatal  doom. 
Sorrow,  and  pain,  and  love  grown  cold, 

While  in  thy  heart  still  firmly  dwell 
Gentle  aflbctions,  Honor,  Truth, 
And  all  the  charms  that  graced  thy  youth 

Still  in  thy  bosom  proudly  swell. 

But  ah  I  thy  features  still  reveal 

The  placid  strength  of  self  control, 
Nor  pain,  nor  grief,  nor  stem  appeal 

Can  shake  the  firmness  of  thy  soul. 
Nor  blanch  thy  cheek,  nor  cloud  thy  brow, 

Nor  press  fivm  out  thy  lips  one  sigh 

To  tell  thy  foes  what  agony 
Is  wrestling  with  thy  spirit  now. 

Be  erer  thus  however  forlorn ! 

Still  fix  on  High  thy  steadfast  gaxe. 
Trample  in  calm  but  noble  scorn 

On  Human  blame  or  Human  praise. 
Then,  be  thy  path  with  lightning  riven 

Or  hateful  pitfalls  crowd  thy  way, 

Still  meekly  trust  and  silent  pray 
Thy  Father  God,  who  art  in  Heaven. 


Riekmand,  October,  1855. 


A.  J.  C. 


ACROSS  THE  DESERT. 

Long  ago  we  started. 
Pilgrims  o'er  the  sand. 

Dauntless,  Titan-hearted, 
To  seek  the  Aidenn  land. 

Many  days  the  marches 
Sped  like  dreams  away, 

'Neath  the  mirage  arches, 
The  desert  blooming  lay. 

Ever  when  the  sunbeams 
Shot  the  fiercest  down. 

O'er  the  fiery  sandbeams, 
The  Biirage  brightest  shane. 


Countless  were  the  treasures 

Stor'd  with  tireless  hand, 
Stor'd  for  glories,  pleasures, 

To  grace  the  Aidenn  land. 

Many  days  the  marches 

Sped  like  dreams  away, 
'Neath  the  mirage  arches. 

The  desert  blooming  lay. 

Song — but  still  no  Aidenn, 

O'er  the  plain  arose. 
Pilgrims  sorrow-laden 

Lay  down  in  death's  repose. 

Marches  stay'd — the  vision 

Like  the  day  star  fell — 
Naught,  that  land  Elysian, 

But  Hope's  iliuding  spell. 

And  we  stood,  all  laden 

With  life's  noble  spoil, 
.Cheer  in  that  high  Aidenn, 

But  not  in  desert  toil< 

Mute  and  sternly  beating, 

Stray'd  our  hearts  beside 
Rivers  deep  and  fleeting, 

That  sought  the  ocean  tide ; 

Gentle  blossoms  pressing 

Summer's  fiery  path. 
Onward  to  the  blessing. 

That  waiting  Autumn  bath ; 

Winds  with  rapid  pinions, 

Ever  sweeping  on 
Toward  the  bright  dominions, 

Where  reigns  the  golden  sun. 

Till  this  larger  heaven 

Bends  above  us  here, 
From  whose  light  are  driven 

The  mists  of  Faith  and  Fear. 

Seeing  all  things  clearly, 

Hoping,  fearing  none, 
IJving,  acting  cheerly, 

As  lives  the  mighty  sun. 

Here  is  Youth  Eternal ! 

'Time  and  Self  are  naught. 
Life  forever  vernal, 

In  the  great  World-Plan  wrought! 

Night  and  twilight  hoary. 
Faith  and  Hope  may  cheer. 

Till  they  die,  the  glory 
Of  noon  shall  not  appear. 


G.  P. 
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Wordsworth's  Portraiture  of  Woman. 

It  has  been  said  that  *<  flattery  is  the  key 
to  all  hearts."  If  this  is  true,  poets  should 
have  ready  access  to  the  heart  of  woman. 
She  has  been  the  theme  of  song  in  all  coun- 
tries possessing  a  written  language  and  a 
literature.  In  the  days  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man prosperity  she  had  little  social  influ- 
ence, and  in  the  poetry  of  those  times  she 
is  never  the  subject  of  adulation.  She  must 
however  bear  some  part  in  the  action  of  life, 
and  Helen  of  Troy,  the  wise  Penelope,  and 
the  passionate  Dido  become  conspicuous  as 
affecting  the  aims  and  interests  of  men.  The 
Muses  then  expressed  themselves  in  Epic 
strains.  The  adventures  of  heroes,  their 
wars,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  Gods  with 
men,  ware  the  chief  subjects  of  t&e  poets. 

In  the  age  of  chivalry,  woman  was  wor- 
shipped with  extravagant  devotion,  and 
knights  and  troubadours  sounded  her  name 
throughout  Christendom.  When  the  light  of 
a  purer  Christianity  dawned  upon  the  world, 
one  of  its  first  effects  was  more  perfectly 
to  adjust  all  human  relations.  Woman  then 
began  to  advance — toward  the  high  place 
she  now  occupies  in  the  social  scale,  and  we 
find  in  poetry  a  juster  appreciation  of  her 
virtues  and  her  claims.  No  woman  of  true 
sensibility  can  read  the  delineations  and  the 
praises  of  her  sex  by  modern  poets  with- 
out the  wish  to  be  worthy  of  the  consecra- 
tion she  has  received  frem  them. 

Wordsworth  has  perhaps  said  more  beau- 
tiful things  of  her  than  any  one  among  these 
gifted  sons  of  genius,  The  feminine  influ- 
ences that  surrounded  him  must  have  been 
peculiarly  happy,  and  we  find  in  De  Quin- 
cey's  Miscellanies  interesting  pictures  of  his 
wife  and  sister.  Wordsworth's  reference  to 
the  latter  in  his  poems  is  frequent  and  affec- 
tionate. \  She  shared  in  his  pleasures,  and 
sympathized  with  his  labors,  and  she  seems 
in  some  measure  to  have  been  the  inspirer  of 
his  genius.  He  more  than  once  acknowl- 
edges the  influence  she  exerted  over  his  in- 
tellect and  his  heart,  and  in  the  "  lines  com- 
posed above  Tintern  Abbey,"  he  pays  her 
an  admiring  tribute  which  will  forever  asso- 
ciate her  image  with  one  of  the  noblest  effu- 
sions of  his  muse.    His  wife,  although  less 


gifted,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  kind 
of  imagination  which  enjoys  and  appreciates 
poetic  creations.  She  could  not  write  poe- 
try, but  she  could  admire  and  feel  it. 
Wordsworth  speaks  of  her  with  great  ten- 
derness and  delicacy,  and  in  the  prelude 
to  ''the  White  Doe  of  Eylstone,"  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  gentleness  and  beauty  of 
her  character.  Living  daily  in  such  com- 
panionship it  is  not  strange  that  the  poet  has 
given  us  in  his  writings  women  of  exquisite 
loveliness  endowed  with  all  gracious  and 
graceful  impulses,  moving  in  harmony  with 
their  appropriate  spheres,  and  charming  os 
by  native  simplicity  and  dignity. 

In  his  lines,  "  She  was  a  phantom  of  de- 
light," we  see  his  ideal  woman.  First  he 
paints  her  etherial  beauty — she  ia  a  lovely 
apparition,  a  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay— 

"  Her  eyes  M  ttan  ofTwiliirht  iur 
Like  Twilight's  too  her  daekj  heir ; 
Bat  ell  things  else  ahoat  her  drawn 
From  Hay-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn." 


On  nearer  view  she  is 

"  A  Creature,  not  to  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 
For  transienr  sorrows,  simple  wiles 
Praise,  blame,  lore,  kisses,  tears,  and  soiilea.*' 
•  •  •  •  • 

*'  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light." 

We  should  think  from  the  character  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  that  his  life  had  been 
a  happy  one,  undisturbed  by  the  sorrows 
and  passions  which  have  agitated  many  in 
whose  souls  burned  the  6re  of  poesy.  He 
seems  to  dwell  apart,  not  in  proud  isolation, 
but  with  the  meekness  of  true  greatness  to 
sympathize  with  his  fellow  men,  his  ear 
ever  open  to 

**  The  still  sad  music  of  humanity," 

while  his  pen  draws  from  the  natural  world 
and  from  the  lowly  walks  of  life  lessons  of 
the  deepest  beauty  and  wisdom.  How  truly 
his  eye  reads  the  varying  face  of  nature, 
and  how  responsive  is  his  heart  to  all  her 
influences.  She  seems  like  a  friend  with 
whom  he  has  deep  and  genuine  sympathy. 
There  is  no  sickly  sentimentality  in  this  Mr 
ing,  for  Wordsworth  is  never  fidae  to  oatma 
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or  to  the  impression  she  makes  upoa  a  re- 
flective and  inely  organized  soul.  Not  only 
does  the  sounding  cataract,  and  the  gloomy 
wood,  «  haunt  him  like  a  passion,"  but  a 
chance  sight  of  golden  daffodils  fluttering  in 
the  breeze  returns  to  give  happiness  long  af- 
terward. 

**  For  oft  when  on  my  coach  I  lie 
In  recant  or  m  peneiTe  mood, 
Tbej  flash  upon  that  mward  eye    . 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 
And  then  nay  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  daneee  with  the  doffodils.'* 

He  sees  three  persons  upon  the  bridge 
leading  to  a  mill,  dancing  to  the  stray  notes 
of  music,  which  float  to  them  from  the 
shore,  and  how  beautiful  the  teaching  he 
draws  from  it. 

**They  dance  not  for  me, 

Yet  mine  is  their  flee ! 
Tlias  pleasure  is  spread  throagh  the  earth 
In  stray  gifts  to  be  claimed  by  whoever  shall  find ; 
Thus  a  rich  loving-kindoees,  redundantly  kiad, 
Moves  all  nature  to  gladness  and  mirth." 

But  it  was  not  our  intention  to  write  a 
criticism  upon  Wordsworth's  poetry,  we  only 
wished  to  call  attention  to  what  he  has  said 
of  woman.  The  poet  refers  to  an  early  love, 
we  know  not  whether  of  his  imagination  or 
his  heart,  in  the  lines  written  of  Lucy, 

**A  lovlier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown.*' 

**  Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky." 

She  died,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  her  a 
real  being  from  the  natural  feelings  he  ex- 
presses. He  travelled  among  unknown  men, 
in  lands  beyond  the  sea,  yet  England  be- 
came more  and  more  dear  because  by  its 
firesides  she  had  dwelt,  and  its  green  fields 
were  the  last  her  eyes  looked  upon.  He 
writes  of  her,  two  simple  lines,  but  to  one 
from  whom  death  has  taken  the  precious 
treasure  of  the  heart,  they  are  full  of  mean- 
ing, 

"  Bui  she  is  in  her  grave ;  and,  oh ! 
The  diffkrence  to  meP* 

In  "  Ruth,"  we  have  an  unpretending  fe- 
male creation  that  fills  our  hearts  with  ten- 
derness and  our  eyes  with  tears.  From  this 
ballad,  in  which  pathos  and  beauty  are  most 
affectingly  mingled,  we  turn  to  "  Laodamia," 
and  here,  again,  is  the  suffering  woman.    In 


this  fine  poem  we  are  carried  back  to  the 
heroic  age  of  Grecian  adventure,  there  to  ac- 
knowledge the  power  of  woman's  deep  and 
fervent  love,  and  to  feel  the  tie  that  binds  us 
to  the  past  in  the  fellowship  of  similar  sor- 
rows and  passions.  What  joy  when  Laoda- 
uiia's  sacrifices  and  vows  are  recompensed, 
and  her  husband  re-appears  to  her,  and  how 
calm  from  suppressed  agony  seem  her  words 
as  she  pleads  with  him  to  stay  with  her. 
He  replies  with  the  serenity  of  one  divested 
of  mortal  passions,  and  his  soothing  counsels 
are  full  of  a  noble  and  pure  philosophy.  All 
that  is  elevating  and  grand  in  the  Pagan  idea 
of  a  future  state,  the  poet  has  here  brought 
before  us,  in  lines,  the  melancholy  music  of 
which  dwells  long  and  sadly  in  the  heart. 
But  what  arguments  can  console  a  frail  child 
of  earth  who  only  fears  that  the  unrelenting 
fates  will,  a  second  time,  bear  her  husband 
to  the  shades  below  ?  When  the  dread  sum- 
mons comes,  she  shrieks  aloud. 

**  He,  through  the  portal,  takes  his  silent  way. 
And  on  the  palace  floor  a  lifeless  corse  she  lay*" 

How  different  was  the  gloomy  faith  of  the 
ancients  from  the  bright  anticipations  Chris- 
tianity permits.  Death  does  not  re-unite 
Laodamia  to  her  consort,  but  for  having 
loved  unreasonably,  she  is  doomed,  unti 
the  sin  is  purged,  to  dwell  apart  from  happy 
ghosts  and  from  the  pensive  pleasures  of 
£iysium.  The  saintly  Emily,  in  the  "White 
Doe  of  Rylstone,"  is  a  striking  contrast  to 
Laodamia.  She  is  a  pure  and  tender  flower 
broken  by  the  sudden,  driving  tempest. 
Time  passes,  and  she  meekly  rears  her 
head  again  amidst  the  desolations  t>f  her 
home  and  her  heart. 

"A  soul  by  force  of  sorrows  high, 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  undisturbed  humanity." 

One  reads  in  her  face  the  stem  effects  of 
grief,  yet  it  cannot 

*  Lose  utterly  the  tender  gleams 
Of  gentleness  and  meek  delight. 
And  loving-kindness  ever  bright." 

Her  thoughts  dwell  with  God,  and  she  re- 
muns  on  earth  only  as  a  blessed  pilgrim, 
whose  presence  reminds  all  of  the  sacred 
uses  of  sorrow  in  leading  in  the  way  of  holi- 
ness.    The  painfulness  of  this  affecting  tale, 
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is  relieved  by  the  introdoction  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  White  Doe,  and  we  do  not  recol- 
lect in  English  poetry,  another  as  beautiful 
exaltation  of  animal  nature.  The  Doe  di- 
vides our  affections  with  the  Robin  Red- 
breast of  nursery  memory,  that  bird 
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That  after  their  bewildering, 
Covered  with  leaves  the  little  childron 
So  painfully  in  the  wood." 

In  the  picture  of  Margaret,  in  the  first 
book  of  **The  Excursion,"  we  see  another 
phase  of  human  sorrow.  How  beautifully  it 
is  said  of  her 

**  She  waa  a  woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love. 
Not  speaking  much,  pleaded  rather  with  the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts.'* 

Wordsworth  has  so  often  given  us  the  fe- 
male character  as  shown  in  suffering,  that 
one  might  think  he  had  especial  pleasure  in 
the  pathetic  side  of  life.  This  is  not  true, 
for  where  shall  we  find  poetic  creations  of 
such  brightness  and  gaiety  as  in  his  lines 
«To  a  Highland  Girl,"  <* Louisa"  and  "The 
Solitary  Reaper."  The  true  poet  sees  the 
alternate  light  and  shade  in  human  events ; 
he  knows  that  night,  as  well  as  day,  makes 
up  the  fulness  of  earthly  years,  and  that 
while  he  shows  us  the  glad  things  of  the 
sunlight,  he  must  not  neglect  the  solemn 
teachings  of  darkness  and  the  stars.  Every 
where  in  Wordsworth's  poetry,  we  see  his 
reverence  for  woman.  He  delights  to  depict 
her  virtues,  especially  when  found  in  lowly 
stations,  and  in  throwing  around  them  the 
soft  beauty  of  his  contemplative  imagination. 
A  wandering  Jewish  mother  with  lier  chil- 
dren can  give  to  the  spot  where  he  meets 
them  a  gleam 

"  Of  Palestine,  of  glory  past, 
And  proud  Jerusalem.*' 

To  him,  a  female  beggar  is 


((. 


Beautiful  to 


-  a  creature 
weed  of  glorious  feature." 


There  is  nothing  conventional  about  his  wo- 
men. They  breathe  the  free  air  of  heaven, 
and  both  body  and  soul  are  moulded  by  the 
influences  of  the  outer  world.  They  do  not 
need  the  excitement  of  fashionable  life  or 


the  stimulus  of  fashionable  fictions  to  gin 
happiness.  Their  pleasures  are  '*in  the 
wild  woods  gathered,"  or  in  the  qaiet  dis- 
charge of  daily  duty. 

Wordsworth's  pen,  skilful  in  delioeitisg 
female  character  under  the  guidance  of  trae 
and  natural  impulses,  or  as  developed  bj  snf* 
fering,  is  equally  happy  in  portraying  the 
living  presence  of  beauty  in  form  and  ftce. 
In  the  "  Triad,"  he  paints  three  lovely  vo- 
men.  We  know  not  which  is  the  most  at- 
tractive. If  such  beings  were  actual  deni- 
zens of  earth,  and  embraced  in  the  circle  of 
the  poet's  companionship,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  he  exclaims, 

**  Earth  wants  not  beantj  thmC  ma j  seoni 
A  likening  to  frail  flt)wers ; 
Yea.  to  the  stars,  if  they  were  bom 
For  seasons  and  for  hours.'* 

We  have,  perhaps,  written  enoagh  to  show 
that  no  other  modern  poet  has  more  jiutlj 
appreciated  the  character,  or  more  beuti/ul- 
ly  drawn  the  graces  and  perfections  of  wo- 
man. Byren  was  a  worshipper  of  female 
beauty,  but  the  moral  loveliness  of  truth  and 
goodness  is  not  made  to  shine  forth  in  his 
feminine  creations.  They  possess  all  earthly 
charms,  biit  no  light  falls  on  them  from  the 
sky,  they  have  no  impress  of  heavenly  grace. 
His  genius  could  mould  the  beautiful  day  so 
as  to  please  the  eye  and  imaginatioD,  but  in 
contemplating  the  exquisite  workmanship, 
our  idea  of  womanly  nature  is  not  raised,  nor 
our  feelings,  by  sympathy  with  its  heroism 
and  purity,  chastened  and  elevated. 

In  Tennyson's  delineations  of  woman,  we 
have  an  almost  etherial  delicacy  united  with 
the  deepest  human  tenderness.  While  we 
acknowledge  the  surpassing  loveliness  of 
his  pictures*  we  feel  that  Wordsworth,  more 
than  any  other  poet  of  our  day,  merits  the 
high  praise  of  having  shown 


** how  divine  a  thing 

A  woman  may  be  made. 
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GONSALVO    OF   CORDOVA;    OR   THE 
CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 

Tnnslatod   from  the  Spftnisb  of  Don  Juan  Lopes  de 
Penalve.    By  A.  Roane.] 

BOOK  EIGHTH. 

Oh  Death  !  Terror  of  all  men,  yet  our  only 
repose !  not  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  if 
at  the  same  moment  faithful  friends  and  ten- 
der lovers  were  struck  down  by  your  re- 
morseless scythe.  To  cease  to  exist  is  noth- 
ing ;  to  separate  is  the  greatest  of  ills.  He 
is  not  to  be  pitied,  who  late  or  early  in  life 
after  a  glorious  career,  descends  with  renown 
to  the  repose  of  an  eternal  sleep.  But  the 
lover,  the  friend  who  survives  him,  retaining 
nothing  of  life  but  the  faculty  of  suffering, 
these  are  truly  unhappy  and  merit  our  tears. 
Useless,  a  stranger  in  the  world,  like  the 
traveller  bewildered  in  foreign  climes,  is  he 
who  outlives  a  beloved  object ;  be  believes 
himself  among  a  savage  people.  He  speaks 
and  18  not  understood  ;  he  is  spoken  to  and 
cannot  reply.  His  heart  knows  not  the  lan- 
guage of  indifference.  The  m^n  he  sees  are 
not  his  brothers,  since  they  weep  not  with 
him.  Inaccessible  even  to  the  sweet  emo- 
tions of  virtue,  he  regards  it  only  as  an  ob- 
ligation, without  feeling  that  it  is  also  a  plea- 
8ure«  Alone,  forsaken  in  the  world,  he  wan- 
ders through  a  desert^  where  nothing  inter- 
ests his  sight,  and  where-  his  fatigued  eyes 
only  seek  a  grave.  Thi»  is  the  object  to 
which  his  steps  are  directed ;  this  is  the  sad 
termination  of  his  desires,  from  which  be- 
fore he  always  fled.  Oh  Zora!  oh  tender 
Ishmael !  You,  at  least,  perished  together. 
Your  souls  united  here,  will  remain  united 
still  in  the  lofty  Heavens.  Ah !  the  solitary 
heart  which  still  survives  with  its  bitter 
memoi  ies  will  envy  your  lot  though  so  sad 
and  mournful. 

The  unhappy  couple  had  terminated  their 
lives  ;  the  Spanish  guard  gathered  around 
them,  with  heads  inclined  and  hands  crossed 
in  the  silence  which  pity  inspired,  when  La- 
ra left  the  Council  after  having  obtained  the 
liberty  of  his  captive  and  came  to  claim  the 
combat  which  Ishmael  had  usurped  from 
him.  What  a  spectacle  was  presented  to 
his  sight !    The  two  lovers  ei^tended  on  the 
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grass  bathed  in  their  own  blood — their  cold 
hands  joined — their  pale  faces  turned  to  each 
other,  and  their  lips  half  opened  as  if  each 
sought  the  other's  lost  breath.  Lara  uttered 
a  deep  groan  and  the  Castilians  related  to 
him  the  fatal  error  of  the  unhappy  couple. 
The  hero  shuddered,  shed  copious  tears,  and 
with  bitter  grief  regarding  himself  as  the 
cause  of  their  death,  desired  at  least  to  hon- 
or their  remains,  and  besto  v  the  last  offering 
of  friendship.  The  same  grave  enclosd  their 
bodies;  two  intertwining  myrtles  were  placed 
there  by  the  hand  of  Lara. 

"  Grow,  trees  of  love,"  said  he,  **grow  in 
that  soil  where  repose  an  unfortunate  pair 
whose  death  was  caused  by  love.  The  tra- 
veller, the  tender-hearted  warrior  who  may 
recline  beneath  your  shade  will  feel  sadden- 
ed and  will  shed  tears  in  spite  of  himself. 
The  lovers  from  the  surrounding  country 
will  pronounce  under  ypur  branches  their 
tender  oaths;  the  perjured  will  turn  away 
with  shame  and  will  not  c'are  to  press  with 
their  steps,  the  grass  which  covers  this 
holy  grave." 

After  he  had  performed  these  sad  obse- 
quies, Lara  returned  to  the  new  tity.  The 
deep  ditches  had  already  been  fortified  with 
strong  walls;  ramparts  frowned  over  the 
plain;  the  gates  turned  on  their  hinges— the 
advanced  works  were  already  in  a  state  of 
defence — barracks  of  wood,  built  in  haste, 
only  designated  the  place  where  edifices 
were  to  be  erected.  They  served  as  an  asy- 
lum for  the  soldiers,  for  the  captains,  for  the 
sovereigns  themselves,  who  desired  no  pal- 
ace but  the  Alhambra,  and  were  content  to 
live  for  the  present  in  the  unsubstantial  hab* 
itations  occupied  by  their  warriors. 

The  Moors  surprised  at  seeing  a  city  in 
place  of  a  destroyed  camp,  lost  the  hope  and 
boldness  with  which  victory  bad  inspire«l 
them.  Boabdil  deprived  of  Alnnanzor  whose 
wounds  would  not  permit  his  fighting,  dared 
not  attempt  to  oppose  the  enterprise  of  Isa- 
bel, nor  trust  to  the  hazard  of  ^rms,  the  des- 
tiny of  bis  empire,  The  Afoorish  hero  was 
constantly  surroqnded  by  the  Alabaces  and 
Almorade!',  who  were  e^ger  to  Learn  if  he 
were  yet  in  a  condition  to  lead  them  to  new 
victories.  The  soldiers  penetrated  with  re- 
spect and  tenderness,  approached  his  tent  on 
their  kneos^-besought  the  Eternal  Being  to 
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restore  to  them  their  support,  their  father, 
the  object  of  their  gratitude  and  veneration. 

Alamar,  alone,  envious  of  the  glory  of  Al- 
manzor,  to  whom  he  considered  himself  fully 
equal,  felt  indignant  that  the  army  should 
believe  itself  without  a  leader  while  Alman- 
zor  was  too  unwell  to  fight.  He  retired  to 
his  quarters  and  meditated  new  crimes. 
Consumed  with  an  ardent  love  foi  the  daugh- 
ter of  Muley-Hassan,  he  learned  that  the 
princess  had  returned  to  Granada,  and  that 
Almanzor  and  Muley  had  promised  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  her  from  his  violence.  Re- 
lying but  little  upon  the  word  of  the  incon- 
stant Boabdil,  the  African  inwardly  resolved 
to  enter  Granada  at  night,  carry  off  Zulema 
from  her  palace  and  conceal  his  prize  in 
some  of  the  countries  subject  to  his  power. 

The  sun  had  completed  half  his  course, 
when  suddenly  a  great  tumult  was  heard  in 
the  Spanish  camjr;  cries  and  joyful  accla- 
mations announced  some  happy  event.  The 
sentinels  on  the  ramparts  seemed  ready  to 
leave  their  posts  ;  the  advanced  guards  par- 
ticipated in  the  general  joy;  the  chiefs  were 
seen  upon  the  walls — the  soldiers  embraced, 
congratulated  each  other,  gave,  thanks  to 
Heaven,  and  threatened  with  gestures  and 
words  the  proud  towers  of  Granada.  Gon- 
salvo  braving  a  thousand  dangers,  had  tra- 
versed the  Aipuxarras,  and  saw  at  last  the 
new  city.  From  the  moment  he  appeared 
and  was  recognized,  thousands  of  voices  re- 
sounded in  the  air,  repeating  his  glorious 
name.  Our  hero !  the  great  Captain  !  Hea- 
ven has  restored  to  us  our  Pre.'ierver !  Span- 
iards !  run  all !  Come  !  See  the  invincible 
Gonsalvo !  The  soldiers  hastened  to  the 
place,  gathered  around  the  hero,  approached, 
pressed  on  him.  One  wished  to  touch  and 
kiss  his  armor — ^another  to  relieve  him.  from 
its  weight — all  besought,  compelled  him  to 
dismount,  raised  him  in  triumph  to  the  gen- 
0rals,  to  the  captains  who  were  on  their  way 
to  meet  him.  Happy  Lara !  you  precede 
(hem  ^1.  You  Gonsalvo  seeks.  Scarcely 
had  they  seen  each  other,  when  both  sprung 
forward,  ^n)br9,ce|i|,  pressed  each  other  to 
their  hearts  and  wept,  bpt  they  could  not 
speak.  They  gazed  long,  but  their  eyes  be- 
came not  weary.  Their  stammering  tongues 
articulated  words  rendered  indistinct  by  sobs. 
They  again  embraced  and   it  se^pi^^  ^  if 


they  feared  they  would  again  be  separated. 
Valiant  Gonsalvo!     Spirited  Lara!    What 
laurels,  what  victories  can  equal  the  happi- 
ness of  this  moment  ?     After  they  had  sat- 
isfied the  first  emotions  of  their  souU,  Goa- 
salvo  still  holding  the  hand  of  his  friend,  re- 
sponded to  the  affectionate  expressions  which 
other  warriors  bestowed  on  bim.     Aguilar, 
Cortez,  Medina,  Guy  man  felicitated  and  sur- 
rounded him.     The  hero  accompanied  bj 
these  illustrious  captains,  proceeded  towardb 
the  quarters  of  the  queen ;  the  whole  army 
followed  him  and  filled  the  air  with  joyful 
acclamations.  Isabel  and  Ferdinand  advanc- 
er! to  receive  him ;  Gonsalvo  bent  his  knee, 
but   the  queen  immediately  raised  him  up 
and  ordered  him  to  seat  himself  at  her  side, 
received  from  his  hands  the  treaty  which  the 
perfidious  King  of  Fez  had  nearly  sealed 
with  a  crime.      She  trembled   when  ^he 
thought  of  the   dangers  which  threatened 
her  ambassador.    The  king  of  Arragon  spoke 
of  vengeance ;    Isabel   spoke  only  of  the 
hero. 

''Let  us  think,"  said  she,  "of  what  we 
owe  to  Gonsalvo;  our  power  ii  not  great 
enough  to  reward  him,  but  the  esteem  of  his 
country,  the  veneration  of  the  army,  their 
transports  of  joy  and  love  must  have  touch- 
ed his  heart.  This  is  a  worthy  recompense. 
Great  Captain  !  You  were  absent  and  the 
Moor  has  conquered  us.  Make  your  ap- 
pearance and  Grainadk  will  fall.  Your  sov- 
ereigns, your  soldiers,  your  equals,  all  con- 
fess with  pride  that  your  arm  commands  vic- 
tory." 

Thus  she  spoke  and  lefl  Gonsalvo  with 
the  faithful  Lara.  The  two  heroes  stealing 
away  from  the  multitude  around  them,  re- 
tired to  the  same  retreat  and  freely  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  feelings  which  bad  pos- 
session of  their  hearts — multiplied  their 
questions,  attempted  to  answer  them  at  the 
same  moment,  and  when  either  spoke  of 
himself,  he  instantly  ceased  to  speak  of  hb 
friend.  They  began  a  hundred  times  the 
recital  of  what  they  had  suffered  apart,  wept 
for  joy  on  recalling  their  own  perils,  and 
with  tenderness  when  they  learned  the  dan- 
gers through  which  the  fi'iend  had  passed. 
Lara  desired  to  see  and  embrace  the  faithful 
Pedro  who  had  liberated  Gronsalvo  in  Fez, 
went  in  search  of  him,  called  him  his  bene- 
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factor,  pressed  him  in  his  arms,  asked  him 
to  relate  the  exploits  of  Gonsalvo  io  the 
ship,  heaped  kindness  upon  the  old  man  and 
dij?puted  with  his  generous  friend  the  right 
to  recompense  him.  He  listened  in  silence 
to  the  recital  concerning  Zulema.  He  had 
known  sometime  before  the  passion  of  Gon- 
salvo ;  he  now  learned  without  surprise  that 
he  was  beloved.  The  kindness  of  the  beau- 
tiful Moorish  girl,  her  tender  gratitude  to  her 
liberator,  rendered  her  dear  to  Lara;  but  less 
blind  than  a  lover,  he  dared  not  entertain 
the  hope  that  marriage  would  be  the  reward 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  he  regarded  as 
impossible.  Lara  knew  the  designs  of  Isa- 
bel, the  vows  she  had  made  to  perish  or  con- 
quer Granada.  He  did  not  mention  this  vow 
to  his  friend,  feigned,  in  order  not  to  afSict 
him,  that  he  took  part  in  his  false  hopes ;  and 
his  refined  friendship  respecting  an  illusion 
which  could  endure  but  a  short  period,  al- 
ready prepared  consolation  for  the  disap- 
poiament  which  he  foresaw. 

In  the  meantime,  rumor  quickly  bore  to 
the  camp  of  the  Moors  the  dreaded  news  of 
the  arrival  of  Gonsalvo.  A  sudden  terror 
seized  upon  the  Granadians.  Some  grew 
pale  in  recalling  the  victory  he  had  gained 
over  Abenhamet ;  others  his  entrance  into 
Grranada.  All  trembling,  seized  with  fright 
ran  to  the  quarters  of  the  King,  surrounded 
Boabdil,  loudly  demanded  of  him  to  return 
within  their  walls  and  threatened  to  aban- 
doo  the  camp  if  the  monarch  would  not  con- 
sent. Boabdil,  Muley-Hassan,  the  Chiefs  of 
the  tribes,  Alamar  himself  could  not  allay 
their  fear.  None  listened  to  their  words — 
none  recognized  their  authority.  Fear  fo- 
mented mutiny  among  the  soldiers,  made 
them  brave  their  king  and  they  returned  in 
confusion  to  their  tents,  loaded  themselves 
with  their  roost  valuable  effects,  and  fan«y- 
ins:  they  were  already  pursued  by  Gonsalvo, 
fled  towards  the  city.  The  camp  would  have 
been  deserted  if  the  great  Almanzor  had  not 
made  his  appearance. 

Almanzor  when  informed  of  the  state  of 
things  by  his  father,  arose  half-naked  from 
the  bed  to  which  the  pain  of  his  wound  had 
kept  him,  siezed  a  lance  to  support  his  tot- 
tering steps,  without  turban  or  scimetar,  his 
brow  pale  but  radiant  with  the  glory  of  he- 
roism, presented  himself  before  the  fugitives. 


"  Where  flee  you,  sons  of  Ishmael?"  said 
he  with  a  tenible  voice.  **  What  mournful 
delirium  possesses  you,  and  what  do  you 
think  to  avoid  ?  Is  it  death  ?  You  are  seek- 
ing it — ^you  are  bringing  it  upon  yourselves*! 
The  Spaniard  from  the  heights  of  these 
walls  will  descend  upon  you  in  a  moment 
and  destroy  you  like  a  vile  rabble.  I  speak 
not  to  you  of  honor,  which  can  have  no  in- 
fluence on  your  base  minds  ;  I  speak  not  to 
you  of  your  country,  of  the  God  whom  you 
desert,  of  your  wives,  of  your  children  whom 
you  have  doubtless  sold ;  I  only  implore  you 
for  yourselves,  for  that  life  which  is  so  dear 
to  you,  and  which  you  are  giving  up  to  the 
enemy.  Wait  at  least  until  night,  which 
cannot  hide  your  ignominy,  but  may  secure 
your  flight;  wait  that  darkness  may  retard 
for  some  instants  that  death  you  so  much 
dread,  and  which  will  overtake  a  warrior  the 
moment  he  begins  to  fear  it.  You  hesitate. 
Do  you  fear  that  Gonsalvo  will  attack  you 
before  the  close  of  the  day  ?  Quiet  your- 
selves^I  alone  will  fight  him — I  alone  will 
descend  to  the  grave  or  liberate  the  army 
from  the  enemy  which  frights  it.  The  king 
of  Granada  has  sent  a  herald  to  defy  Gon- 
salvo in  my  name,  announcing  to  him  that 
to-morrow  morning  at  break  of  day,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  two  armies,  I  call  him  to  the 
combat  of  death.  And  you  coward  Grana- 
dians, who  in  former  times  would  not  have 
abandoned  me,  deign  to  defer  your  flight  and 
see  me  triumph  or  die." 

At  these  words  the  Moors  stopped,  the 
soldiers  blushed  with  shame  and  consented 
to  remain  in  the  camp.  Boabdil  sent  the 
herald ;  Muley-Hassan  bathed  in  tears  pre- 
served a  profound  silence,  and  pressed  his 
son  in  his  trembling  arms.  Alamar  conceal- 
ed his  rage  beneath  idle  flatteries  and  the 
chiefs  with  heads  inclined  dared  not  mani- 
fest their  joy.  The  herald  set  out  preceded 
by  two  trumpeters.  He  arrived  at  the  gates 
of  Santa  Fe,  the  drawbridge  was  lowered — 
his  eyes  were  bound  and  he  was  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns.  Gon- 
salvo was  at  that  time  surrounded  by  the 
generals  of  the  army,  attempting  to  persuade 
Isabel  of  the  advantages  of  a  happy  peace. 
The  Moorish  herald  was  announced.  He 
entered  and  bending  his  knee— 

*'  Sovereigns  of   Castile  and  Arragon," 
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said  he,  "  I  come  in  the  ndme  of  Almaozor  fuse  a  challenge  1    How  could  he  deceire 
to  defy  to  the  combat  of  death  Gonsalvo  of 
Cordova.     To-morrow  morning  at  daylight, 
in  presence  of  our  army,  the  prince  of  Gra- 
nada will  await  him  in  the  plain." 

Gronsalvo  uttered  a  cry  which  the  queen 
supposed  proceeded  from  joy,  and  without 
giving  him  time  to  reply — 

"Herald,"  said  she,  ''Gonsalvo  accepts 
the  challenge.  Ferdinand  will  conduct  the 
combat  in  person.  We  pledge  our  royal 
word.     Go  bear  my  response." 

She  then  turned  to  Gonsalvo,  who  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  from  her  eyes  the  confusion 
which  agitated  him — 

**  Column  of  my  throne,"  said  she,  •*  my 
prayers  have  been  heard  at  last.  When  this 
barbarian  killed  my  son-in-law,  I  besought 
the  All- Powerful  to  deliver  him  into  your 
hands.  He  has  heard  the  prayer.  Rejoice 
my  daughter  !  the  death  of  Alfonso  will  be 
revenged." 

Ferdinand  approved  her  sentiments  and 
shared  her  feelings.  He  unbelted  his  terri- 
ble sword,  the  same  which  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cid,  had  avenged  his  country  and  his  father, 
conquered  Xiraena  and  Valencia,  and  which 
the  sovereigns  of  Arragon  had  preserved  as 
a  precious  treasure. 

"  Oh  thou,"  said  he  to  Gonsalvo,  "so  much 
like  to  Rodrigo,  receive  this  his  sword.  To 
me  it  descended  with  my  crown,  to  thee,  it 
belongs  for  thy  valor.  Let  this  steel  punish 
the  murderer  of  Alfonso,  cause  the  triumph 
of  Spain  and  remain  forever  afterwards  in 
your  hands,  the  most  worthy  to  bear  it." 

All  the  chiefs  applauded — all  surrounded 
the  hero,  predicted  his  victory,  announced 
the  fall  of  Granada,  when  it  lost  its  defen- 
der, and  giving  themselves  up  in  advance  to 
the  joy  of  seeing  him  triumph  over  a  rival 
in  glory,  they  showed  that  their  generous 
hearts  could  admire  without  being  jealous. 
Gonsalvo  confused  and  dejected  could  scarce- 
ly respond  to  the  queen,  to  Ferdinand,  and 
to  his  companions — was  about  to  declare 
that  Zulema  had  saved  his  life — that  he  was 
bbund  to  this  princess  by  the  strongest  ties 
— that  her  brother  was  to  him  a  sacred  ob- 

• 

ject.  But  honor,  severe  honor,  that  idol  of 
great  souls,  the  honor  which  counts  for  ho- 
thing,  the  afflictions  of  tender  hearts  impos- 
ed silence  on  the  hero.     How  could  he  re- 


the  wishes  of  his  sovereigns — ^the  hope  of 
the  army,  and  sacrifice  his  duty,  his  country 
and  his  glory  to  love  ?  Oppressed  with  these 
opposing  feelings,  he  withdrew  from  the 
crowd  around  him  and  retired  in  company 
with  Lara.  Then  throwing  himself  into  the 
iirms  of  his  faithful  friend,  he  bathed  bis 
face  with  tears  and  repeated  a  thousand 
times  the  oath  he  had  made  his  beloved  to 
avoid  a  combat  with  Almanzor.  He  men- 
tioned the  insuperable  obstacle  which  victory 
would  oppose  to  his  marriage  with  the  prin- 
cess—the grief,  the  rage  of  Muley-Hassan, 
the  threat  of  Zulema  to  smother  her  love  for- 
ever if  he  should  shed  the  blood  of  her  bro- 
ther. 

"  She  will  cease  to  love  me,"  said  he  in 
despair;  "my  friend  you  cannot  compre- 
hend, you  cannot  conceive  the  misfortune — 
the  horrible  misfortune  of  being  no  longer 
beloved  by  Zulema.  I  could  endure  her  ab- 
sence, I  could  endure  tortures,  all  the  tor- 
ments of  jealousy — I  could  drag  along  niy 
unhappy  life,  waiting  an  entire  century  for 
the  happiness  of  seeing  her  but  a  moment, 
but  to  fail  in  my  plighted  faith,  to  cause  her 
tears  to  flow,  to  bring  upon  myself  her  ha- 
tred. Great  God!  the  hatred  of  Zulema. 
No,  my  friend,  T  will  die  first — I  prefer  to 
give  up  my  barren  glory.  Kill  me  with  yoar 
own  hand  that  I  may  not  commit  so  horrible 
a  crime." 

Lara  heard  him  in  silence;  he  had  no  need 
to  remind  Gonsalvo  of  what  was  due  to  bis 
country ;  his  tears  manifested  that  he  bad 
not  forgotten  it.  Lara  embraced  him,  press- 
ed him  to  his  heart,  and  fearing  a  refusal, 
proposed  with  timid  voice  to  fight  for  him. 
The  hero  rejected  the  offer,  which  humilia- 
ted his  valor  and  alarmed  his  friendship. 
The  danger  of  a  combat  with  Almanzor  is 
great.  Gonsalvo  cannot  yield  it.  Gonsalvo 
expose  the  life  of  the  friend  most  loved  by 
him.  He  shuddered  at  the  idea.  He  en- 
joined Lara  not  again  to  mention  it — repen- 
ted of  having  explained  himself  too  freely, 
and  resolved  to  perform  his  duty.  He  med- 
itated how  he  might  employ  all  his  strength, 
all  his  skill  to  preserve  his  own  life  without 
taking  that  of  his  enemy. 

When  he  had  conceived  this  chimerical 
hope  the  night  was  far  advanced — the  two 
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friends  bad  retired  to  sleep,  when  suddenly , 
they  were  awakened  by  one  of  the  soldiers 
who  was  on  guard  at  the  gates-— 

"  Great  Caplain,"  said  he,  **  a  wandering 
minstrel  of  Spain,  singing  the  exploits  of 
heroes  and  the  afflictions  of  faithful  lovers, 
wishes  to  speak  to  you.  He  is  alone  and 
beyond  the  entrenchments." 

The  enamored  Gonsalvo  who  thought  that 
all  the  world  must  speak  of  Zulema,  arose 
hurriedly,  besought  his  friend  not  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  proceeded  to  the  gates  with 
the  soldier.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  wall 
when  he  discovered  at  a  distance  a  minstrel 
enveloped  in  an  ample  coat  near  to  the  ditch, 
singing  a  sweet  melody  to  the  attentive  sen- 
tinels. The  sound  of  the  voice  which  Gon- 
salvo  seemed  to  recognise,  and  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  the  stranger  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  hero.  He  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  opened  and  advanced  to  address  him. 
By  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  recognized 
Amina,  the  faithful  slave  of  Zulema.  He 
uttered  a  cry  of  joy  and  hastened  to  inquire 
for  the  object  of  his  love. 

"She  is  in  that  grove,"  responded  the 
slave,  pointing  to  a  wood  which  could  be 
seen  from  the  foot  of  the  wall.  **  To  see 
and  speak  to  you  she  has  left  Granada ;  by 
her  order  I  have  come  thus  disguised  to  seek 
and  conduct  you  to  her  presence.  The  hero 
went  on,  left  far  behind  the  slave  who  was 
to  guide  him,  ran,  arrived  at  the  grove,  saw 
the  princess  and  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 
He  wished  to  speak,  but  tears  interrupted 
his  words,  he  pressed  her  beloved  hand  to 
his  lips,  but  Zulema  gently  withdrew  it,  and 
strengthening  her  voice,  said  to  him  : 

"  What  have  I  heard  ?  What  horrible  ru- 
mor is  it  which  has  obliged  me  to  leave  Gra- 
nada to  seek  you  alone  by  night,  in  this  de- 
serted grove,  to  neglect  for  you  my  duty  to 
my  father,  to  my  country  and  myself?  Is  it 
true  that  the  sword  presented  by  roe  must 
pierce  the  breast  of  Almanzor  ?** 

"  Zulema,'*  answered  Gonsalvo,  "  afflict 
not  an  unhappy  man.  Almanzor  invited  me 
to  the  contest.  My  sovereigns  accepted  his 
challenge.  My  sovereigns  and  all  the  army 
have  placed  their  cause  in  my  hands.  Can 
I  refuse  ?  Ought  I  to  make  known  our  se- 
crets or  give  them  cause  to  suspect  my  cour- 
age ?     No,  you  would  not  have  permitted  it  ? 


You  would  not  hav«3  permitted  me  to  lower 
myself  in  the  eyes  of  my  country  and  merit 
its  contempt.  But  calm  your  heart.  My 
lance  and  my  sword  shall  only  serve  to-mor- 
row for  my  defence.  I  will  die  rather  than 
take  the  life  of  Almanzor.  I  will  die  happy 
for  honor  and  for  Zulema." 

«  Listen,"  said  the  princess,  '*  I  am  but  a 
weak  woman,  little  instructed  in  the  barba- 
rous laws  which  guide  heroes  in  their  com- 
bats. Perhaps  I  might  recall  to  mind  your 
oaths  and  ask  if  honor,  the  sacred  honor  of 
pure  souls,  which  is  not  always  the  honor  of 
warriors,  does  not  prohibit  the  directing  of 
your  sword- against  the  brother  of  your  lover 
— from  failing  in  your  most  sacred  promises, 
from  causing  the  death  of  my  virtuous  fath- 
er in  sorrow  and  despair.  But  I  adore  you 
Gonsalvo,  and  everything  that  contributes  to 
your  glory  is  honorable  in  my  eyes.  Fear 
not  that  I  come  here  to  give  counsels  un- 
worthy' of  your  valor — to  abuse  the  power  I 
may  possess  over  you  to  request  a  disgrace- 
ful act.  No !  Gonsalvo,  fear  it  not.  I  have 
come  to  swear  to  you  again  that  you  are  the 
only  object  I  have  ever  loved,  that  until  my 
last  moments  of  life  I  will  love  but  you.  I 
come  certain  of  my  death  to  say  to  you  for 
the  last  time     .     .     .     ." 

"  Good  Heavens!"  interrupted  the  hero, 
"  do  you  wish     .     .     ." 

«*  I  wish  you  to  hear  me,  to  understand  my 
unhappy  position,  and  yourself  judge,  if  I 
can  support  life.  It  is  due  to  you  to  give 
an  account  of  the  motives  which  influence 
me  to  put  an  end  to  that  life  which  belongs 
to  you  alone.  Learn  what  has  passed. 
Learn  that  from  the  summit  of  happiness  I 
have  been  suddenly  thrown  into  the  abyss 
of  misery.  I  have  spoken  to  mj'  father — 1 
have  told  him  all — I  have  moved  his  tender 
heart.  Secretly  advised  that  the  impious 
Alamar  had  dared  again  to  threaten  me,  we 
were  about  to  leave  Granada  and  to  fly  for- 
ever from  Boabdil.  A  ship  loaded  with  onr 
riches  was  to  have  borne  us  to  Sicily.  There 
you  could  have  come  as  soon  as  peace  or  a 
truce  would  have  permitted  you  to  leave  your 
sovereigns.  There  contented  among  Chris- 
tians professing  your  own  holy  religion  which 
has  so  long  been  mine,  I  would  have  plight- 
ed my  faith  before  your  altars.  My  beloved 
father  had  given  his  consent.     There,  tran- 
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quil,  unknown,  forgotten  by  the  world,  occu- 
}ued  only  in  our  pleasures,  in  making  that 
worthy  old  man  happy,  in  enjoying  those 
sweet  pleasures  which  pure  souls  can  oxx\y 
enjoy  together,  we  would  have  seen  our  ra- 
pid days  flow  by,  the  few  days  which  heav- 
en grants  to  mortals  in  tenderness  and  hap- 
piness. At  the  moment  when  I  was  intoxi- 
cated with  the  charm  of  this  hope,  it  was 
told  me  that  to-morrow  you  were  either  to 
kill  my  brother  or  receive  death  at  his  hands. 
Do  not  deceive  yourself  Gonsalvo!  Do  not 
believe  that  you  can  with  Almanzor,  shun 
death  without  giving  it.  My  brother  as  va- 
liant as  yourself,  as  well  skilled  in  your  ter- 
rible art,  has  promised  to  die  or  kill  you. 
My  brother  complies  with  his  words;  his 
cause  is  better  than  yours ;  '^he  wishes  to 
liberate  bis  country — you  wish  to  enslave  it ; 
he  fights  to  save  his  wife — you  fight  to  lose 
your  beloved,  to  render  impossible  forever 
that  marriage  now  so  difficult,  the  hope  of 
which  consoled  me  and  supported  my  exis- 
tence. If  fortune  is  equal,  if  heaven  is 
just,  you  will  be  conquered,  And  do  you 
think  I  could  survive  it?  If  you  triumph,  I 
ought  to  abhor  you,  but  death  is  more  easy. 
Adieu,  then,  unhappy  friend,  adieu  since  I 
can  yet  give  you  the  sweet  name  of  friend, 
speak  to  you,  look  at  you,  press  without 
crime  that  beloved  hand  which  I  hoped  to 
unite  with  mine,  that  hand  which  within  a 
short  hour  may  ....  Adieu  Gonsalvo, 
adieu  forever.^' 

In  pronouncing  these  words  a  trembling 
seized  upon  her;  she  loosed  with  an  ef- 
fort, the  hand  of  Gronsalvo,  and  sobbing 
ed  adieu,  attempted  to  leave  but  fell  down 
senseless.  The  hero  raised  her,  the  slave 
hastened  to  assist  her — but  nothing  could 
restore  her  to  herself,  and  already  the  first 
light  of  morn  began  to  brighten  on  the  hori- 
zon. Gonsalvo  beside  himself,  intoxicated 
with  love — perceived  the  dawning  of  the 
day  but  could  not  leave  the  princess.  He 
saw  her  pallid,  lifeless,  her  head  fallen,  her 
hair  dishevelled.  He  sustained  her  in  his 
arms— he  felt  on  his  tremulous  hands  the 
tears  which  yet  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  Zu- 
lema.  His  reason  abandoned  him,  and  he 
thought  no  longer  of  the  appointed  combat — 
he  thought  only  of  his  beloved — he  saw  but 
Zulema  in  the  universe. 


Time  passed,  the  hour  approached,  he  for- 
got ....  when  suddenly  his  eyes  fell  upon 
his  sword,  the  sword  of  the  Cid  presented  by 
his  sovereign.  He  remained  motionless ;  the 
name,  the  great  name  which  came  to  his 
memory,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given 
— the  blood  of  the  father  of  Ximena,  which 
Rodrigo  had  shed  notwithstanding  his  love, 
all  in  a  moment  recalled  to  Groiisalvo  the  du- 
ties in  which  he  was  about  to  fail.  Shame 
colored  his  face  and  a  cold  sweat  ran  through 
his  limbs.  The  image  of  Lara  offered  itself 
to  his  vision,  Lara  who  waited  for  him,  who 
answered  to  the  army  for  the  glory  of  his 
friend^-the  morning  was  already  advanced 
•  •  •  Gonsalvo  uttered  a  piercing  ciy, 
placed  in  the  arms  of  Amina  the  beloved 
body  which  he  sustained,  took  the  hand  of 
Zulema,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  left  her  hasti- 
ly, returned,  recommended  her  to  the  c^are  of 
her  slave,  again  took  the  beloved  hand  which 
he  bathed  with  his  tears,  summoned  all  bis 
strength,  tore  himself  at  last  from  her  side 
and  afraid  to  turn  his  face,  hastened  towards 
Santa  Fe. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  grove  when  he 
heard  voices  and  groans,  and  saw  a  troop  of 
horsemen,  wandering  through  the  wood  and 
filling  the  air  with  mournful  cries.  The  un- 
happy Bereberes  whom  Zora  had  left  in  Cos- 
tama,  uneasy  about  the  fate  of  the  young 
bride,  had  been  seeking  her  since  the  previ- 
ous day,  and  had  just  learned  that  she  had 
been  killed  near  the  walls  of  the  Christian 
City.  Penetrated  with  grief,  burning  with 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  they  had  scarcely 
seen  Gonsalvo,  when  thirsting  for  Spanish 
blood,  they  united  to  attack  him.  The  hero 
drew  his  sword  and  placing  himself  under 
the  shelter  of  a  tree  to  defend  himself  against 
so  many,  maintained  on  foot,  without  helmet 
the  dangerous  combat.  Numbers  fell  be- 
neath his  blows,  but  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  in  despair  saw  that  a 
new  enemy  succeeded  each  one  he  conquer- 
ed. Time  advanced,  the  sun  was  now  bril- 
liant in  the  Heavens.  Gonsalvo  redoubled 
his  efforts — attempted  ,to  possess  himself  of 
a  horse,  but  the  Numidian  coursers  fled  and 
recognized  no  voice  but  their  masters  1  He 
attempted  to  open  a  passage  through  their 
lances,  but  the  Bereberes,  light  as  air,  ap- 
proached and  pressed  him  in  on  every  side. 
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In  the  meantime  the  valiant  Almanzor,  at 
break  of  day  had  sought  his  armor.  Weak 
from  his  wounds,  but  sustained  by  his  vir- 
tues, and  by  his  love  of  country,  he  fancied 
he  had  regained  all  his  strength,  and  he  had 
never  felt  more  ardor.  He  clothed  himself 
in  a  brilliant  breast-plate,  covering  it  with  a 
coat-of-mail  impenetrable  to  the  sharpest 
sword.  His  head  was  girded  with  a  turban 
lined  with  a  triple  plate  of  steel,  and  secur- 
ed with  a  chain  of  the  same  metal ;  a  pur- 
ple garment  descended  to  his  middle,  from 
whence  hung  by  broad  rings  of  gold,  a  scim- 
etar  tempered  in  Damascus.  He  took  his 
lance  afid  shield  and  before  leaving  his  tent, 
bent  his  knee  before  the  Eternal  Being— 

"  Oh  God  of  victory  and  justice,"  said  he 
in  a  loud  voice,  **  who  lookest  into  the  depths 
of  the  hearts  of  men,  thou  knowest  the  in- 
tention which  animates  me;  thou  knowest 
that  it  is  for  thy  Holy  Law,  for  thy  worship, 
which  our  enemies  wish  to  destroy,  for  my 
country  which  they  wish  to  enslave,  that  to- 
day I  go  forth  to  contend  with  their  most 
formidable  warrior.     Grant  that  my  strength 


may  equal  my  courage.     Make  thy  soldier  Moors  preserved  silence.      Almanzor  pre- 


worthy  of  thy  cause  and  sustain  him  with 
thy  powerful  arm.  If  my  hour  has  come,  if 
roy  work  is  finished,  God  of  mercy  preserve 
my  dear  wife,  guard  her  from  the  heights  of 
thy  throne  and  sustain  her.  Oh  Allah !  I 
will  not  complain  of  death  if  Moraima  is 
permitted  to  survive." 

When  he  had  pronounced  these  words  the 
hero  arose  with  a  tranquil  air,  walked  off 
with  a  firm  step,  mounted  his  restive  horse, 
held  by  four  slaves,  and  calmly  directed  his 
course  to  the  place  of  combat.  The  Moor- 
ish army,  commanded  by  Boabdil,  Muley- 
Hassan  and  Alamar,  followed  him  and  form- 
ed their  squadrons  on  the  plain.  The  old 
Muley  mounted  upon  a  fiery  horse,  embrac- 
ed his  generous  son,  and  though  unable  to 
speak  was  understood.  The  venerable  old 
man  retired  to  conceal  his  tears,  ^nd  the 
great  Almanzor,  in  the  middle  of  the  enclo- 
sure, with  a  haughty  air  awaited  his  enemy. 

The  Spaniards  also  lefl  their  city.  Ferdi 
nand  commanded  the  army  in  person.  He 
formed  a  front  of  the  same  extent  as  that  of 
the  Moors — divided  his  cavalry  into  two 
squadrons  forming  wings  under  the  command 
of  Aguilar  and  Medina,  and  entrusted  the 


centre  toNuftez.  He  stationed  himself  with 
the  Knights  of  Calatrava  in  front  of  king 
Boabdil. 

Isabel  from  the  heights  of  the  wall  ani- 
mated the  soldiers  with  her  presence,  and 
waited  only  for  Gonsalvo  to  give  the  last  sig- 
nal. Lara  uneasy,  looked  around  without 
daring  to  ask  for  him,  ran  over  the  ramparts, 
observed  Almanzor  alone,  waiting  and  seek- 
ing for  his  enemy.  Gonsalvo's  name  was 
called  and  no  one  responded.  The  Moors 
burst  forth  into  abusive  acclamations — the 
Spaniards  were  surprised ;  the  sovereigns, 
the  chiefs,  the  soldiers  complained  loudly, 
and  both  sides  in  concert  accused  Gonsalvo. 
Lara  became  disconsolate,  he  burned  with 
wrath — they  had  dared  to  outrage  his  friend. 
He  would  listen  no  longer ;  he  hastened  to 
the  tent  where  the  hero  had  left  his  armor, 
put  it  on  hurriedly,  took  his  famous  shield 
with  the  device  of  the  Phoenix — mounted 
the  horse  of  Gonsalvo  and  closing  his  visor, 
rode  into  the  enclosure  and  placed  himself 
before  Almanzor. 

The  Castilians  uttered  cries  of  joy — the 


pared  himself — the  trumpets  sounded. 

As  two  fierce  eagles  from  the  North  and 
from  the  South,  striking  the  air  with  rapid 
wing,  rush  against  each  other  when  they 
meet,  so  met  the  heroes  in  the  middle  of  the 
enclosure;  their  horses  f6ll  at  the  shock.  They 
immediately  arose  and  approached  each  oth- 
er sword-in-  hand.  Steel  was  cut  by  sted ; 
fire  sparkled  from  their  armor.  The  Moor, 
larger  and  more  adroit,  repeated  his  terrible 
blows  more  frequently.  The  Spaniard  stron- 
ger and  better  armed  defended  himself  more 
skilfully.  Neither  lost  ground— each  sought 
weak  places  in  the  armor  of  his  antagonist. 
They  menaced  the  breast — advanced,  retir- 
ed, all  in  the  same  moment.  Always  oppos- 
ing their  shields,  always  penetrating  each 
other's  intentions,  they  eluded  and  prevent- 
ed their  execution,  and  neither  could  im- 
prove himself  of  the  movement  he  had  fore- 
seen. The  eye  could  scarcely  follow  the 
swoids,  which  now  raised,  now  lowered,  of- 
ten crossed,  but  did  not  strike.  As  yet  no 
blood  flowed,  victory  was  uncertain,  and  fa- 
tigue alone  could  declare  it.  The  impatient 
Almanzor  who  was  willing  to  die,  provided 
he  could  triumph  threw  away  his  shield,  re- 
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treated  a  few  paces,  drew  with  both  hands 
his  formidable  scimetar,  and  turning,  struck 
his  enemy  as  if  with  a  thunderbolt,  divided 
the  shield  of  L«nra,  cut  through  his  breast- 
plate, and  opened  in  his  breast  a  deep  wound 
from  which  the  blood  flowed  copiously.  La- 
ra fell  on  his  knee  to  the  ground.  The  Moor 
elated  by  hope  attempted  to  follow  it  up,  but 
the  Spaniard  seized  the  instant  when  the 
movement  of  his  arms  raised  his  coat-of-mail 
from  his  breast,  directed  a  sure  blow  to  the 
spot  and  left  his  sword  buried  in  the  entrails 
of  the  hero.  Almanzor  again  wounded  him 
and  Lara  fell  palpitating  on  the  sand.  The 
prinoe  of  Granada,  conqueror  in  the  contest, 
remained  standing  for  some  moments,  trem- 
bled, yielded,  and  fell  to  the  ground  by  the 
side  of  Lara,  bathed  in  his  own  blood. 

Both  attempted  to  rise,  both  with  weak 
hands  sought  in  vain  upon  the  sand  for  the 
swords  they  had  lost,  when  a  Christian  war- 
rior appeared  in  the  camp,  uttering  cries  of 
grief.  He  advanced  rapidly — tore  with  his 
spurs  the  flaaks  of  his  dusty  horse,  and  in- 
voked honor,  justice  and  friendship.  The 
Castilians  thought  they  recognized  by  th^ 
shield,  with  field  of  gold,  the  spirited  Lara. 
The  Moors  believed  they  beheld  a  traitor 
coming  up  to  immolate  Almanzor.  They 
immediately  advanced  towards  him,  the 
Spaniards  followed,  the  two  armies  approach- 
ed, attacked  each  •  other  furiously ;  blood 
flowed  in  rivulets,  warriors  fell,  the  plain 
was  covered  with  the  dead. 

It  was  Gonsaivo,  who  freed  at  last  from 
the  fiereberes,  could  find  no  armor  but  that 
of  his  friend.  He  saw  Lara,  raised  him  from 
the  ground,  felt  his  heart  yet  palpitate,  con- 
fided him  to  the  Castilians  to  bear  to  Santa 
.Fe.  Gronsalvo  approached  Almanzor — he 
found  him  surrounded  by  the  Alabaces.  He 
uttered  a  cry  of  grief  when  he  found  that 
he  was  dead.  He  kept  back  a  troop  of  Ar- 
ragonese  who  were  about  to  attack  the 
Moors,  defended  against  them  the  body  of 
the  hero,  protected  it,  secured  the  retreat  of 
the  Alabaces,  who  carried  it  off  on  their 
shields.  When  they  had  retired  some  dis- 
tance, he  siezed  a  horse,  drew  the  sword  of  the 
Cid,  threw  hin<self  among  the  troop,  led  on 
by  despair,  by  love  and  by  anger.  He  ea- 
gerly exposed  himself  to  perils,  attacked, 
scattered  and  routed  thick  battalions,  return- 


ed through  the  midst  of  the  lances,  inunda- 
ted the  ground  with  blood,  sought  death, 
provoked  it,  implored  it,  and  despised  it  at . 
the  same  time.  Ferdinand,  Cortez  and 
Aguilar  exceeded  themselves  on  that  memo- 
rable day,  but  tkeir  exploits  were  nothing 
compared  with  Gronsalvo's.  More  dreadful 
than  the  thunderbolt,  he  ran  through  the  bos- 
tile  army,  scattering  death  and  dismay.  He 
dispersed,  destroyed,  immolated  whatever 
opposed  him — opened  a  wide  path  in  which 
his  victims  fell  one  upon  another — ^spurred 
on  his  wearied  horse  impeded  by  piles  of 
armor  and  dead  bodies. 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrid  butobery — of 
the  tumult — of  the  cries  of  fugitives— the 
hero  discovered  Muley- Hassan  attacked  by 
four  Spaniards,  defending  hia  worn  out  life 
and  pronouncing  with  sobs  the  name  of  bis 
son,  the  name  of  the  son  he  had  lost.  This 
sad  sight  augmented  the  troubles  of  Gonsai- 
vo, and  flying  to  his  assistance,  dispersed  bis 
his  enemies — gave  his  horse  to  the  old  man, 
placed  himself  by  his  side — shielded  bim 
with  his  body,  guided  him  from  among  the 
troop,  pointed  to  Granada  in  the  distance 
and  opened  for  him  the  road. 

In  the  meantime,  Alamar,  the  teirible  Al- 
amar  who  had  just  killed  Velasco,  Zufiiga, 
Manreza,  Giron,  A.lamar  covered  with  blood 
presented  himself  before  Gonsaivo.  Both 
stopped,  both  gazed  at  each  other.  Neitber 
had  seen  the  other  before,  but  they  were 
mutually  recognized  by  their  hatred.  Gon-  , 
salvo  was  afoot,  and  the  ferocious  African 
urged  his  horse  upon  him.  The  S]>aniard 
stepped  aside,  and  by  a  side  blow  cut  the 
ham-strings  of  the  impetuous  animal.  Ala- 
mar  fell,  Gonsaivo  struck  him,  but  the  ser-  ^^ 
pent  skin  coat-of-mail  resisted  the  blows. 
The  hero  seized  Alamar,  pressed  him  with 
all  his  strength,  struggled  with  and  threw 
him  on  the  sand,  oppressed  him  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  body,  was. about  to  sufibcate 
him,  when  the  Zegris  and  Africans  came  up 
from  every  side  and  united  against  Gonsai- 
vo. Gronsalvo  loosed  his  victim  and  alone 
opposed  the  multitude.  Supportetl  again$ta 
mountain  of  dead  bodies,  covered  with  bis 
shield,  pierced  like  a  sieve,  his  foot  placed 
upon  four  Africans,  who  died  biting  the  earth, 
he  erected  his  head,  raised  his  arms,  and 
brandishing  his  brilliant  sword,  insulted  and 
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menaced  them,  gave  time  for  the  arrival  of 
Ferdinand  with  his  cavalry.  The  Moors 
immediately  took  to  flight,  carrying  off  Ala- 
mar  between  their  squadrons.  Trampling 
upon  each  other,  they  passed  beyond  their  en- 
campment which  they  no  longer  hoped  to 
defend,  and  leaving  to  their  enemies  their 
tents,  their  riches  and  their  provisions,  took 
refuge  within  the  walls. 

End  of  Book  Eighth. 


A  GOTHIC  LEGEND. 

All  iron-like  and  stem. 

No  feeling  you  might  trace, 

In  the  eyea  wiiicb  darklj  bum. 

And  the  pallid,  steadfast  face. 

But  the  athletic  wrist 

Could  the  leech*8  touch  but  win 

By  iu  pulse's  rise  and  fall,  at  hurried  interval, 

He  might  read  the  strife  within. 

••  Take  back  thy  child,  Sir  Knight, 

While  I  may  with  her  part, 

A  woman's  hand  should  never  bo 

An  alien  from  her  heart. 

And  hers  is  far  away, 

It  rests  not  here  with  me, 

But  seeks  her  brothers  at  their  play 

Beside  thy  feir  Dame's  knee. 

**  Mine  is  the  eagle's  flight, 

And  this  poor  nestling  dove, 

Too  timid  and  too  frail  to  bide. 

Far  from  her  home  of  love. 

Thy  promise  I  restore, 

And  thus  report  of  thee. 

Thy  knightly  faith  thou  well  has  kept 

Id  all  sincerity." 

He  turned  with  quiet  mien. 

And  his  unmailed  hand  he  laid 

Upon  the  wealth  of  golden  curls. 

That  shadowed  Hilda's  head. 

Some  blessings  be  might  mean  to  speak. 

Or  else  to  name  her  name. 

But  a  shivering  spasm  crossed  his  cheek, 

And  his  breath  all  wordless  came. 

With  motion  swift  as  light 
The  soft  white  arms  were  thrown 
Around  that  form  of  warrior  might. 
Girt  with  its  martial  zone: 
Oft  had  he  borne  the  shock 
Of  men,  on  flelds  of  blood, 
Firmly  as  adamantine  rock, 
Repels  the  ocean  flood. 
But  now  her  gentle  weight, 
Weight  whKh  a  child  might  bear, 
He  reels  beneath,  for  Love  and  Hope, 
Are  weaker  than  despair. 

M.  Ll«  Yf,  H. 
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THE  ALCHEMIST'S  RECIPE. 

From  "  jJu  Coin  au  Teu^ 

BT    EMILE    SOUVESTRE. 

A  traveller,  in  speaking  of  the  Spanish  posadus^ 
said,  "  they  were  a  species  of  shelter  where  certain 
men,  ridiculously  styled  innkeepers,  would  furnish 
you  for  one  night,  smoke  and  vermin !"  Ano- 
ther adds,  '*  that  in  the  inns  of  the  country  of  the 
Cid,  it  was  not  the  host  who  nourished  his  guests, 
but  the  guests  who  nourished  the  host !"  An  i 
lastly,  a  contemporaneous  writer  has  just  told  us, 
that  "  strangers  who  are  going  through  the  Eas- 
tern provinces  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  should 
carry  their  beds,  under  pain  of  sleeping  on  sack- 
sheets  which  have  remained  on  the  greasy  wool- 
len mattresses  a  year,  without  being  changed ! 
They  are  washed  but  once  every  spring !" 

However  these  observations  may  demand  verifi- 
cation, still  iheposadas  of  our  day  are  much  su- 
perior to  those  of  two  centuries  ago.  At  that  time 
indeed,  they  were  only  caravanseries  frequented 
by  muleteers,  who  found  straw  for  themselves  and 
horses.  The  most  comfortable  had,  besides  a  sta- 
ble and  common  hall,  a  garret  divided  into  sepa- 
rate compartments,  decorated  with  the  name  of 
chambers,  and  to  which  you  arrived  by  means  of 
a  ladder. 

Now,  it  was  in  one  of  these  chambers  that  Don 
Jos6  de  Fuez  d'Alcantra,  a  recognij^ed  doctor  of 
Salamanca,  hidalgo  in  his  quality  of  Asturian, 
but  possessing  nothing  in  the  round  world  except- 
ing the  coat  he  wore,  twenty  reals  in  his  purse, 
and  a  passable  opinion  of  himself-*-had  just  en- 
tered. 

Although  he  was  but  little  beyond  thirty,  he 
had  already  essayed  several  different  professions, 
without  finding  that  opulence,  which  according  to 
his  opinion,  he  deserved  as  much  as  any  other ; 
and  he  had  returned  to  Leon  with  the  hope  of 
getting  employment  from  Count  Don  Alonzo  Mea- 
dos,  who  possessed  between  Soro  and  Lamora  a 
magnificent  estate,  already  known  to  our  doctor. 
Unfortunately,  the  first  question  he  addressed  to 
the  innkeeper  was  answered  by  information  which 
blasted  all  hopes  in  that  quarter.  Don  Alonzo 
was  dead,  and  our  doctor  was  still  laboring  under 
the  weight  of  disappointment  i^nd  sorrow,  which 
this  news  had  caused  him,  when  we  introduced 
him  to  our  reader.  **  Don  Alonzo  dead  V  repeat- 
ed he  in  astonishment — "  and  buried,"  added  the 
innkeeper,  ''  magnificently  buried  I  as  became  a 
man  of  his  rank."  **  ^ut  the  castle  must  still  be 
inhabited  by  his  heirs  V  "  The  only  heir  was  the 
count's  nephew,  and  he  has  given  orders  to  Perez 
Cavallos,  the  notary  at  Argelles,  to  sell  the  do- 
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main,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  will  pass  to  a 
new  own«r  to-morrow."  Jose  thought  the  new 
proprietor  would  need  some  one  to  manage  his 
estates,  and  perhaps  would  accept  his  services. 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  ho  determined  to  wait 
at  ^epoioda,  until  after  the  sale. 

The  innkeeper  approved  his  determination,  as- 
suring him  that  no  where  could  he  find  better 
lodging,  or  a  better  cuisine;  and  supported  his 
assertions  by  calling  our  friend's  attention  to  the 
conveniences  of  the  room  he  now  occupied. 

It  was  indeed  so  much  the  better  aired,  as  three 
panes  of  glass  were  wanting  in  the  sash,  which 
originally  possessed  but  four,  and  being  placed 
upon  the  roof,  aflforded  him  a  view  of  the  illimi- 
table heavens.  As  to  the  furniture,  it  consisted 
of  a  wooden  bedstead,  garnished  with  one  mat- 
tress, a  rickety  stool  and  a  trembling  table ;  but 
the  empty  spaces,  the  host  remarked  to  him,  could 
be  easily  filled  up  by  his  wardrobe,  which  hang- 
ing from  the  joists  could  well  supply  the  place  of 
drawers  or  other  furniture. 

It  is  true,  most  of  these  comers  were  already 
filled  with  dirty  rags,  earthen  vessels,  glass  vials 
and  what  surprised  Don  Jos6  more,  books  and 
papers.  The  hotel  keeper  told  him  they  had  been 
left  there  by  an  old  doctor,  who  had  passed  many 
months  in  this  chamber,  occupied  in  studying, 
distilling  plants  and  writing.  But  some  indica- 
tions having  made  him  suspected  of  being  origin- 
ally a  Moor,  and  the  last  decrees  of  the  king  or- 
dering expressly  the  expulsion  of  all  the  descen- 
dants of  that  race,  he  had  been  forced  to  leave 
suddenly  and  to  abandon  all  his  baggage — that  is 
to  say,  his  papers,  vials  and  books. 

Left  alone,  Jos^  Fuez  d'Alcantra  thought  long 
and  gloomily  upon  the  untoward  events  of  his 
past  lififr— "  I  have  in  vain  tried  all,"  said  he  to 
himself,  **  chance  is  continually  overthrowing  my 
hopes,  and  makes  me  the  slave  of  circumstances. 
Oh !  how  supremely  happy  must  he  be,  who  can 
follow  all  his  fancies,  control  circumstances  and 
be  king  of  his  life,  instead  of  being  subjected  to 
all  persons  and  all  occasions."  As  these  reflec- 
tions passed  through  his  mind,  filling  it  with 
gloom  and  despondency,  he  sought  some  distrac- 
tion by  opening  one  of  the  Moorish  doctor^s  books ; 
it  was  an  exposition  of  the  natural  system,  written 
in  Latin.  Jos6  ran  over  a  few  pages,  then  chose 
another,  treating  of  the  occult  soiences,  and  at 
length  a  third,  relative  to  the  great  work. 

These  books  clearly  indicated  their  owner  was 
an  alchemist,  perhaps  a  necromancer  I  For  at 
that  epoch,  especially  in  Spain,  it  was  not  rare  to 
find  men  who  had  studied  the  art  of  conquering 
the  invisible  powers. 

Rendered  curious  by  these  first  researches,  Don 
Jos6  passed  from  the  books  to  the  manuscripte. 
His  eye  ran  over  several  which  appeared  to  con- 


tain general  instructions  on  transmuting  metals ; 
but  at  last  he  found  in  a  small  leaden  box  a  roll 
of  parchment,  the  first  words  of  which  riveted  his 
eye — ^they  were  receipts  for  accomplishing  certain 
wonders,  such  as  to  render  one's  self  invisible,  to 
be  transformed  at  will,  and  to  travel  immense  dis- 
tances in  a  moment,  and  at  last  his  eye  fell  on 
this  paragraph — "Means  of  making  your  desires 
become  a  sorsereign  law  and  accomplishing  U  in- 
stantly /"  The  young  doctor  leaped  for  joy.  "  By 
the  true  cross !"  cried  he,  "  if  these  means  suc- 
ceed I  ask  no  more !"  For  our  desire  to  become 
sovereign  law !  Is  not  this  tiie  highest  of  earthly 
felicity  ?  "  But  stop,  let  me  see  if  these  ends  can 
be  attained  without  compromising  one's  sonL" 
He  read  the  recipe  and  found  nothing  contrary  to 
faith.  To  acquire  ihe  promised  gift,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  repeat  before  going  to  sleep  a  certain 
prayer,  and  drink  the  contents  of  a  small  flagon 
concealed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

Jos6  looked  for  the  flagon,  took  it  out  and  saw 
that  it  contained  a  few  drops  of  black  and  odorous 
liquor.  He  hesitated  a  moment — ^not  that  he 
doubted  for  ui  instant  the  power  of  the  formula 
and  philter,  for  his  opinions  as  r^ards  this,  were 
those  of  his  epoch — ^but  he  wished  to  be  certain 
he  was  not  deceived.  He  read  again  the  lines 
upon  the  roll,  and  more,  a  postseript,  which  had 
not  been  remarked  before.  "  Our  impeienae  is  a 
providential  barrier  which  Ood  has  opposed  to  our 
foUy."  "  Bahl"  murmured  he—"  The  old  doctor, 
like  most  of  his  race,  liked  to  pin  on  a  moral  at  the 
end  of  every  thing — but  for  the  moment  I  have 
no  time  to  admire  his  sentences,  and  prefer  trying 
his  recipe."  He  put  the  phial  to  his  lips  and  re- 
peated the  formula.  Scarcely  had  he  finished, 
when  his  eyes  dosed  and  he  slept 

Don  Jo86  knew  not  what  length  of  time  had 
passed,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  daylight  was 
peeping  in  at  the  dormer  window.  He  raised 
himself  with  difficulty,  and  remained  some  time 
in  this  half-conscious  state.  At  length  his  ideas 
became  enlightened,  the  sight  of  the  parehmeat 
and  phial  recalled  what  had  passed  the  previous 
night ;  but  as  he  saw  nothing  changed  either  in 
himself  or  about  him,  he  thought  the  philter  had 
not  acted.  "  Well,"  said  he  sighing,  "  it  was  but 
one  illusion  more ;  I  awake  in  my  garret,  with 
my  only  coat  and  empty  purse,  and  God  knows 
how  I  desired  to  have  it  filled."  He  had  not  fin- 
ished when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  joist  on  which 
his  clothes  were  hanging,  and  the  leather  purse 
which  hung  from  his  breeches'  pocket;  it  was  stuff- 
ed out  with  golden  crowns  I  He  stood  up  trembling 
with  excitement,  rubbed  hie  eyee,  hastily  seixed 
the  purse  and  emptied  it  on  the  bed.  It  was  in- 
deed gold !  more  golden  crowns  than  he  had  ever 
possessed  cents  in  all  his  life.  The  philter  had  pro- 
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duced  its  effeott.  He  could  henceforth  realize  all 
his  desires  1 

Wishing  to  make  a  second  experiment,  he  desi- 
red that  his  garret  should  be  transformed  into  a 
sumptuous  chamber,  his  seedy  elothes  be  exchan- 
ged for  a  new  suit  of  black  velvet,  lined  with 
white  silk !  His  wish  was  immediately  accom- 
plished. He  next  demanded  a  breakfast  worthy 
of  an  archbishop,  and  served  by  negro  pages 
dressed  in  scarlet.  The  breakfast  immediately 
covered  a  table,  and  the  little  negroes  entered  with 
wines  and  chocolate.  In  this  manner  he  contin- 
ued for  some  time,  trying  his  newly  acquired 
power  in  every  form.  At  length  when  he  was 
satisfied  that  his  desire  had  really  become  a  sov- 
ereign law,  he  rushed  from  the  inn  in  an  excite- 
ment of  joy  impossible  to  describe. 

It  was  true  indeed  that  this  parchment  had  in 
a  few  hours  made  him  richer  than  the  richest, 
more  powerful  than  the  mightiest.  He  cmdd  do 
whaihewouldl  What  innumerable  things  were 
comprised  in  these  words,  and  how  did  he  feel  his 
self-eeteem  increase,  as  he  repeated  them !  What, 
compared  to  him,  were  kings,  emperors — even  the 
pope  himself  I  All  were  restrained  by  established 
rules  and  possible  laws ;  whilst  he,  his  domain 
had  no  limit  but  his  will  I  How  fortunate  that 
this  wonderful  discovery  had  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant,  avaricious,  evil-disposed 
man,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  hidalgo,  reasonable  in 
his  wishes,  master  of  his  passions,  and  a  recogni- 
sed doctor  of  the  University  of  Salamanca.  Thus 
humanity  might  be  reassured  I  Don  Jos6  Fuce 
d'Alcantra,  had  too  much  self  respect  to  abuse 
his  unbounded  power.  In  according  it  to  him, 
providence  had  deemed  him  worthy  of  it,  and  he 
was  determined  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, by  his  future  conduct. 

He  resolved  to  give  the  first  proof  by  modera- 
ting his  ambition.  Any  other  person  in  his  place 
would  have  desired  crowns,  palaces,  courtiers  and 
armies.  But  Don  Jos6  was  an  enemy  to  grandeur. 
He  decided  that  he  would  content  himself  with 
purchasing  the  estate  of  Don  Alonzo  Mendos,  and 
live  there  with  a  few  millions,  the  title  of  count 
and  the  privileges  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  as  became 
a  sincere  and  modest  philosopher. 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  he  took 
his  way,  without  delay,  to  Argelles,  where  the 
sale  of  the  domain  was  to  take  place. 

The  road  which  he  took  led  also  to  Soro,  and 
was  thronged  with  peasants,  merchants  and  mule- 
teers going  tiiither.  Whilst  going  along  Don 
Jos6  looked  to  the  right  and  left  and  made  some 
small  experiments  of  his  power.  To  the  young 
girl  who  tipped  smilingly  before  him,  he  wished 
a  pleasant  rencontre  with  her  lover ;  to  a  disabled 
old  man,  who  hobbled  painfully  along,  a  comfor- 
table seat  in  the  ooach  just  passing ;  to  a  poor 


beggar,  a  piece  of  gold  to  drop  at  his  feet,  and 
every  thing  was  instantiy  done  !  Encouraged  by 
his  success,  Don  Job6  passed  from  the  rdle  of  a 
guardian  angel  to  that  of  an  archangel.  After 
assisting  others,  he  wished  to  have  justice  done. 
Thus  he  punished  a  foppish  soldier,  by  a  wind 
which  blew  his  feathers  into  the  river — ^the  trader 
who  beat  his  team  unmercifully,  by  making  them 
run  away  and  scatter  his  goods  over  the  road — 
the  tihUadOf  who  seemed  to  look  from  the  top  of 
his  coach  disdainfully  upon  those  who  were  walk- 
ing, by  suddenly  breaking  his  proud  wheel.  In 
all  this  Don  Jo86  obeyed  his  first  impressions,  dis- 
tributing rewards  and  punishments  as  they  ap- 
peared to  please  or  displease  him,  and  rendered 
justice  by  inspiration. 

He  thus  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Chateau  de 
Mendos,  whose  magnificent  woods  bordered  the 
road.  Wishing  to  avoid  the  sun,  which  began  to 
be  uncomfortably  warm,  he  took  an  avenue  which 
he  knew  would  conduct  him  to  the  village. 

It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  days  of  summer ; 
the  hedges  were  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  for- 
est resounded  with  the  melody  of  a  thousand 
birds.  Some  wood-cutters  encamped  in  their  leafy 
huts,  were  plying  their  tools  in  making  household 
utensils.  Don  Jo86  determined  that  when  the 
estate  was  his,  he  would  regulate  this  business 
according  to  certain  ideas  which  were  particular 
to  him.  He  even  traced  with  a  pencil  on  a  cor- 
ner of  his  parchment  the  plan  of  a  forest  hamlet 
which  would  combine  the  picturesque  with  the 
comfortable. 

When  he  came  to  the  meadows,  he  also  found 
that  the  irrigation  could  be  extended,  and  calcu- 
lated the  increase  of  revenue  which  would  result 
from  it.  He  was  more  satisfied  with  the  vine- 
yards, and  pleased  his  poetic  taste  in  recalling  a 
number  of  lines  from  Horace  and  passages  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  naturally  led  to  that 
much  contested  problem — ^namely,  whether  the 
wine  which  Noah  made,  was  white  or  red.  As  to 
the  fields  of  grain,  he  determined  to  turn  them 
into  pasturage  for  cattie,  and  take  the  fallow- 
ground  again  for  grain.  He  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  projects  of  a  new  possessor,  when  a  manly 
but  imperious  voice  demanded,  who  permitted  him 
to  cross  the  domain  of  Mendos. 

He  turned  and  saw  a  young  man  whose  dress 
denoted  an  elevated  rank.  He  vras  mounted  upon 
an  Andalusian  of  wonderful  beauty  and  sumptu- 
ous housings.  Don  Jos6  having  employed  the 
time  he  ought  to  have  answered  in  excunining 
the  young  nobleman,  he  repeated  his  question  in 
a  tone  of  impatience.  The  doctor  of  Salamanca 
smiled  with  that  calm  and  confident  manner 
which  power  ever  bestows. 

"  Is  there  any  need  for  a  permission  to  visit  a 
masterless  domain  V  demanded  he. 
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"  AVbo  told  you  it  had  no  master  ?''  replied  the 
cavalier. 

"  Those  who  apprised  me  that  Perez  the  notary 
of  ArgelleSy  would  sell  it  to^ay." 

'*  So  you  yisit  it  as  a  purchaser  ?*' 

"  As  a  purchaser." 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  asked  for  it  V* 

**  I  count  upon  being  informed  presently." 

"  The  estimation  has  been  at  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  of  gold." 

"  The  estate  is  worth  more." 

The  nobleman  laughed  aloud. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  here  is  an  opulent  purchaser !" 
cried  lie  in  a  mocking  tone,  "  one  who  travels 
very  modestly  for  his  fortune. 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  go  on  foot,"  replied  Jos6 
with  princely  urbanity. 

"  You  are  entirely  too  humble,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  and  your  lordship  would  be  more  comfor- 
table upon  my  sorrel." 

'*You  think  so?"  demanded  Jos^,  taking  a 
sudden  fancy. 

'*  So  truly  do  I  think  it,  that  I  am  tempted  to 
get  down  and  offer  my  horse  to  you,"  said  the 
cavalier  jeeringly. 

'*  It  is  very  easy  to  satisfy  you,"  answered  the 
doctor,  "  and  since  it  is  so,  I  desire  you  will  get 
on  the  ground." 

Instantly  the  sorrel  capered  and  suddenly 
threw  the  young  man  upon  the  grass. 

"  You  have  frightened  my  horse,"  cried  he,  ri- 
sing pale  with  anger. 

"  I  only  assisted  you  in  fulfilling  your  inten- 
tions," replied  Don  Jo86,  taking  the  bridle  and 
preparing  to  mount. 

The  young  man  rushed  towards  him  with  his 
whip  raised. 

**  Back  fool  I  or  I  will  strike  you  in  the  face  I" 
he  yelled  out  beside  himself  with  rage. 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  forehead  of  Don 
Jos6. 

"The  nobleman  forgets  that  he  is  speaking  to  a 
hidalgo,"  said  he  haughtily,  "  and  that  I  wear  a 
sword  as  w«ll  as  he." 

"  Then  see  if  you  know  how  to  use  it,"  re- 
plied the  cavalier,  who  disengaging  his  own 
advanced  upon  the  doctor*  On  any  other  occa- 
sion, our  friend  would  have  tried  some  means  of 
reconciliation.  But  the  young  man's  threat  had 
moved  his  bile,  and  the  certrinty  of  having  noth- 
ing to  fear — ^gave  him  unaccustomed  couVage. 
Besides,  he  thought  bis  adversary  had  need  of  a 
lesson,  and  he  desired  a  wound,  just  sufficient  to 
make  him  reflect  upon  the  inconveniences  of  his 
rashness.  This  desire  was  immediately  followed 
by  its  effect.  The  young  nobleman  dropped  his 
sword,  uttering  an  exclamation  of  pain  and  an- 
ger. Don  Jose,  who  was  sure  that  he  desired  the 
wound  to  be  slight,  gave  himself  no  uneasinesss,* 


and  wishing  to  complete  the  lesson  by  playing 
his  part  out,  gravely  excused  himself  to  the 
young  cavalier  for  what  had  happened,  adding 
that  he  bore  no  ill  will,  and  to  prove  it,  would 
avail  himself  of  his  kind  offer.  Whilst  speaking 
he  had  thi*own  the  reins  over  the  horse,  saluted 
the  nobleman  with  dignity,  and  took  hia  way  to 
the  village.  What  had  just  passed  added  in  a 
small  degree  to  the  good  opinion  our  worthy  hi- 
dalgo had  ever  entertained  of  himself.  Ue  had 
mystified  and  wounded  a  man,  and  he  was  equally 
satisfied  with  his  courage  and  wisdom.  He  was 
now  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  opposed  to 
his  will ;  that  he  was  permitted  to  break  down  all 
opposition,  to  humble  all  pride,  and  he  was  already 
so  accustomed  to  this,  that  he  was  no  longer  «b- 
tonished.  The  only  thing  which  astonished  him, 
was  the  idea  oT  resistance  from  others.  He 
could  not  brook  it ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  rebel- 
lion to  his  legitimate  rights !  So  on  going  into 
the  village,  he  knocked  dovm  a  muleteer,  who  did 
not  get  out  of  his  way  quick  enough.  The  in- 
stinct of  tyranny  swelled  in  his  soul  like  the  ri- 
sing waters  of  the  spring  tide  ocean. 

He  presented  himself  to  the  notary,  less  as  a 
purchaser  who  vrishes  to  enquire  the  conditions, 
than  a  master  who  came  to  take  possession  of 
that  which  belonged  to  him.  Unfortunately, 
Perez  told  him  at  the  first  word,  that  the  estate 
was  not  for  sale. 

We  can  imagine  our  doctor's  disappointment 
That  domcdn  for  which  he  had  in  advance  med- 
iteted  so  many  ameliorations,  combined  so  many 
changes,  had  suddenly  escaped  him  I  and  he 
would  enjoy  nothing  of  it  but  what  his  imagina- 
tion furnished  him  and  his  reminiscences  of  Hoi^ 
ace,  he,  the  man,  whose  will  had  become  sovereign 
law  I  It  was  impossible.  Even  the  idea  of  such 
an  opposition  to  his  wishes  made  him  indignant, 
and  it  was,  almost,  vnth  angry  hauteur,  that  he 
demanded  of  the  notary,  why  the  place  was  not 
for  sale. 

"Because,  Don  Henriquez,  the  count's  nephew, 
has  just  fallen  heir  to  two  estates  and  this  in- 
crease of  his  fortune  has  decided  him  to  retain 
the  Mendos  estate." 

"  What,"  replied  Don  Jo86,  "  no  matter  what 
price  is  offered  for  it  ?" 

"  He  will  refuse." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?" 

*'  As  sure  of  it,  as  he  told  me  this  morning." 

"  He  is  here  then  ?" 

"  He  has  just  led  on  his  horse  for  the  chiteao." 

Don  Jos6  instantly  knew  that  he  was  his  un- 
known antagonist  and  could  not  refrain  from  as 
exclamation  of  surprise.  The  notary  added  t 
few  complimente  of  condolence,  saying,  that  Bod 
Henriquez'  greatest  desire  was  to  sojoy  the  nvt- 
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tumn  hunts  at  his  caetle,  and  this  was  his  strong- 
est reason  to  keep  it." 
"Parbleu!"  thought  Don  Jos^,  with  humor. 
**  I  aught  to  have  wounded  him  so  badly  that 
he  could  not  enjoy  them." 

Then  added  aloud,  that  such  a  motiye  could 
not  preyent  Bon  Henriquez  from  accepting  cer- 
tain propositions. 

"  The  estate  pleases  him,  and  I  must  say  that 
it  possesses  every  advantage.  First  it  is  admira- 
bly situated." 

**  I  know  that,"  replied  Don  Jo86  abruptly. 
"  Parks,  fields,  and  gardens." 
"  I  have  seen  them,"  interrupted  the  doctor, 
whose  covetousness  was  increased  by  this  des- 
cription. 

**  Very  well,"  replied  Perez,  but  your  lordship 
has  not  seen  the  interior,  the  embellishments  ef- 
fected by  the  late  count.  First  there  is  a  gallery 
of  paintings  by  the  best  masters." 

''  Paintings  !    I  adore  paintings,"  replied  Don 
Jos6.     "  However,  I  prefer  statuary." 
"  The  chateau  is  peopled  with  them." 
"  Is  it  possible  I" 

"  Without  speaking  of  the  library." 
'*  There  is  a  library  I"  interrupted  the  doctor. 
"  Of  thirty  thousand  volumes." 
Don  Jos6  made  a  gesture  of  despair,  **  and  such 
a  treasure  to  be  lost  I"  replied  he.     "  That  ar- 
senal of  science  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  an  igno- 
ramus !     For  this  Don  Henriquez  I  know  is  one.'' 
The  notary  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Well,  well,"    said  ho,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  your  lordship  knows  that  he  is  a  young  man  of 
noble  family,  rich  and  fond  of  pleasure." 

"I  was  sure  of  it,"  interrupted  Don  Jos^, 
"  He  is  a  trifling  feUow." 

"There  is  good^  much  good  in  him.  He  is 
only  a  little  quick,  which  has  caused  him  to  have 
several  duels  already." 

"  Enough,  a  quarreller,  a  duellist.  I  should 
have  known  it,"  continued  the  doctor. 

Then  adding  to  himself,  "  and  how  just  was  I 
in  taking  from  him  the  means  of  doing  piore 
mischief  by  disabling  his  sword  arm." 

"  Age  will  correct  this  hot  headedness,"  said 
Perez. 

"  I  hope  that  his  lordship  vnll  soon  sew  all  his 
wild  oats.     Notwithstanding  his  riches,  he  is  in 
debt,  and  has  already  required  his  uncle's  tenants 
to  pay  up  all  arrears." 
"  Have  they  paid  ?" 

"  Scarcely,  for  the  last  crops  were  very  poor." 
"  This  is  cruelty !"  cried  Don  Jos^,  sincerely 
indignant.  "  What  I  to  distress  those  poor  people, 
who  are  in  want  of  every  thing,  when  one  has  the 
fortune  of  a  prince,  a  chateau  with  paintings,  sta- 
tues, and  a  library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes  I 
Such  a  man  is  nothing  but  a  scourge,  and  it  should 
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be  desired,  for  the  good  of  all,  that  Spain  were 
delivered  from  him  I" 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  steps  and 
voices  resounding  on  the  stair-case,  and  a  ser- 
vtint  who  rushed  in  the  chamber  pale  with  fear. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  notary. 

"A  misfortune,  a  terrible  misfortune,  Don 
Henriquez  has  just  fought." 

"  Again  ?" 

"And  he  was  wounded." 

"  Dangerously  ?" 

"  No,  but  as  he  was  pursuing  his  adversary, 
who  escaped  upon  his  horse,  he  fell  in  such  a 
way  as  to  aggravate  the  wound,  and  fainted  in  the 
road." 

And  they  found  him  there  ?" 

Yes,  a  coachman  who  passed  without  seeing 
him,  restored  hiin  from  his  fainting  in  crushing 
his  right  arm." 

"  Heavens !" 

"  They  raised  him  to  bring  him  here." 

"  Then  he  is  saved." 

"  Alas,  this  very  moment  in  passing  through 
the  yard,  under  a  scaffolding  of  the  Masons,  a 
stone  fell  upon  his  head  and  killed  him." 

Don  J096  started  back  as  if  an  electric  shock 
had  pierced  him.  All  that  had  happened  was 
his  work.  He  had  first  wished  to  Don  Henriquez 
a  graver  vround,  which  would  prevent  his  enjoy- 
ing the  chase,  then  the  loss  of  his  right  hand 
which  held  his  sword,  and  for  the  good  of  all  his 
death ;  and  all  three  -accidents  had  immediately 
responded  to  his  wishes !  So  afler  having  tor- 
tured and  maimed  a  man,  he  had  murdered  him  I 
This  thought  went  to  his  heart  like  a  dagger.  He 
tried  to  repulse  it,  by  crying  it  was  impossible ; 
but  at  the  same  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
four  servants  entered  bearing  the  lifeless  and 
bleeding  body  of  their  lord.  Don  Jos^  could 
not  support  this  sight ;  a  violent  revolution  was 
worked  in  him ;  all  which  surrounded  him  dis- 
appeared *****  and  he  found  him- 
self upon  his  mattress  in  the  garret,  in  front  of 
the  window,  upon  which  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  had  just  fallen.  The  first  sensation 
of  the  doctor  of  Salamanca,  was  joy  for  having 
escaped  his  horrible  vision,  and  as  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  past  night  returned  to  him,  he  under- 
stood all. 

The  potion  taken  on  the  faith  of  the  Moorish 
doctor  was  one  of  those  powerful  narcotics,  which 
by  exalting  our  faculties  during  sleep,  trans- 
formed into  dreams  the  habitual  preoccupations 
of  our  minds,  and  all  that  he  had  taken  for  a  re- 
ality, had  been  only  a  dream. 

Don  Jos6  reflected  a  long  time  in  silence,  then 
taking  the  roll  of  parchment  which  lay  on  his 
pillow,  ho  read  it  anew,  stopped  at  the  sentence 
he  had  disdained  the  evening  before,  read  it  sev- 
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eral  times  attentively,  and  ehaking  his  head  with 
a  convinced  air,  he  said, 

"  This  is  a  salutary  lesson,  which,  notwith- 
standing my  wisdom  I  should  profit  hy.  I  thought 
the  only  necessary  thing  for  happiness  was  the 
power  of  doing  what  toe  vxmld,  without  reflecting 
that  the  will  of  man  when  it  has  no  check,  goes 
from  pride  to  extravagance,  from  extravagance  to 
tyranny,  from  tyranny  to  cruelty,  and  well  has 
this  Moorish  doctor  said,  Our  impotence  is  a 
barrier,  which  God  has  froviderUiaily  opposed  to 
ourfollyj* 

This  dream  was  so  profited  to  Don  Jos6,  (now 
become  Jo86  fi)r  brevity,)  as  to  cause  him  to  ao- 
cept  more  patiently  his  humble  state,  and  he  died 
long  afterwards  second  Major  Dome  at  the  cas- 
tle of  which  he  had  for  one  short  moment  fondly 
dreamed  he  would  be  lord. 

S.  S.  C. 
Cohimhus,  Ga, 


THE  IRREVOCABLE  PAST. 

SSLECTED  FAOM  THE  POEMS  OF  THE  LATE 

HENRT  ELLEN. 

In  the  paPt  there  are  mournful  shadows 

With  garlands  about  their  brows— 
They  are  pale— they  are  mournful  spectres— 

Their  garlands  are  cypress  boughs. 
Of  these  shsdows  I  see,  ah !  many : 

Let  us  count :  there  are  twenty,  and  fi^e, 
Which  pallid,  and  spectre-like  wander 

Where  billows  eternally  drive — 
By  a  strand  where  the  wreck  laden  billows 

Rush  up,  on  the  desolate  shore. 
Where  the  billows  in  tumuir,  for  ever 

Send  upward  a  dissonant  roar. 

There  shadows  wear  each  one  a  garland— 

(Such  are  sad  unto  me,  and  to  you!) 
Wear  chnplets,  which  chaplets  are  heavy 

With  cypress  and  sad  coloured  yew. 
These  chaplets  were  woven,  my  Brother, 

Of  blooms  which  I  fancied  I  knew— 
I  dreamt  not  in  twining  these  garlands 

Of  cypress,  or  sad  coloured  yew. 
Ah!  the  blossoms  look*d  purple  and  golden, 

Each  one,  what  a  snmptuous  thing! 
Great  its  splendor,  alas !  but  that  splendor 

The  rplendor  of  Autumu  in  Spring, 
All  the  rich  tints  have  vanished,  or  faded. 

Gone  timings  of  purple  and  blue  - 
All  the  blossoms  have  faded  and  fallen—- 

TheyWe  left  me  but  cypress  and  yew. 
And  these  shadows  that  wear  these  dead  garlands, 

I  see  them  but  dindy  thro*  tears. 
Yet  I  know  that  these  shadows  are  spectres 

Of  twenty— and  more— twenty  years! 


There  are  some  whose  pale  faces  are  smiling : 

1  turn  from  Ikeir  smiles  feeling  fiunt : 
For  I  see  on  their  lips  but  the  crimson— 

The  cheating  red  left  by  the  painL 
*Mid  their  garlands  are  grape  leaves  and  ivy 

These  the  years  which  wild  pleasures  emlfaced; 
Yet  they've  marks  on  their  garlood-bound  liMe- 
heads — 

They  have  marks  which  cannid  be  effaced. 
'Mid  these  shadows  are  two,  which  together 

Are  wandering  there  by  the  shore. 
Which  are  fiurer  in  fBatvres  than  any 

That  list  while  the  dark  billows  roar ; 
Yet,  their  foreheads  ore  graver  and  sadder — 

Their  eyes  ever  look  on  the  ground. 
What  they've  lost,  they  have  lost,  ah!  fiirever, 

It  can  never,  ah !  never  be  found ; 
Tbo*  they  sought  it  for  ages  eternal. 

With  purpose,  my  Brother,  sublime ; 
What  they've  lost  cannot  now  be  recovered— 

'Twos  precious  indeed — it  was  tihk!. 
So,  they  wander  amid  a  stem  Carthage 

With  sadness  on  forehead  and  lips, 
For  of  Hope  all  the  triremes  mre  stranded-^ 

'Tis  Carthage  no  longer  *'of  ships." 
This  the  reason  my  soul  looketh  tearful^ 

Aye !  tearful,  and  sad,  and  aghast. 
O'er  these  billows  which  ever  are  freighted 

With  terrible  wrecks  of  the  Past. 
Yet  arise  oh !  sad  soul,  and  remember. 

This  story  instructive  and  old  : 
That  new  worlds  unto  Colon,  despairing, 

A  wreck  on  the  billows  foretold,* 
Let  us  shake  off  this  sadness  and  sorrow— 

This  sadness,  and  sorrow,  and  pain ; 
Let  us  turn  from  these  wrecks  to  discover 

New  fields  beyond  life's  solemn  main ; 
By  this  shore  where  these  sad  shadows  hover 

Oh!  let  us  no  longer  remain! 


The  Brass  6ims  In  the  Armory  at  BiehiDiMid. 

Some  years  ago  public  attentioa  was  at* 
tracted  towards  these  beautiful  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, by  a  call  made,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Messenger,  for  any  information  which 
would  satisfy  the  numerous  inquiries  as 
to  how  they  were  brought  to  Virginia, 
and  under  what  circumstances  they  became 
the  property  of  the  State.  Accordingly,  in 
the  April  number  of  that  work  for  the 
year  1847,  will  be  found  a  most  interesting 
description  of  them,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Minor  the  editor,  to  which  is  appended  the 
letter  of  a  correspondent  producing  evidence, 
sufficient  to  prove  that  they  were  brought 
directly  from  France,  and  were  not,  as  many 

*  If  I  remember  correctly,  a  drifting  canoe,  tef  ether 
« ith  other  indications  of  land,  insftired  Culnabao  with 
new  hope  when  almost  despairing  of  succen. 
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suppose,  taken  from  the  English  at  the  siege 
of  Yorktown.    To  those  who  feel  any  inter- 
est in  such  matters  we  would  recommend 
the  attentive  perusal  of  the  above  mentioned 
narrative,  that  they  may  better  understand 
the  bearing  of  a  few  more  facts  upon  this 
point,  which  through  the  kindness  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  Capitol,  we  think  we  have 
been  enabled  to  establish.     But  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  consideration  of  these,  we 
may  be  pardoned,  if  in  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  accomplished  editor,  we  are  temp- 
ted to  dwell  a  little  upon  some  of  their  mer- 
its and  beauties  as  works  of  art,  associated 
as  they  are,  with  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
epoch  in  French  History.    And  in  approach- 
ing them   our  admiration  is  heightened  by  a 
sense  of  respect,  as  if  confronted  by  the 
forms  of  slumbering  lions,  the  impersona- 
tions of  fierceness  and  power :  we  feel  as  if 
we  rather  presumed  upon  their  harmless  re- 
pose, when  with  an  undue  familiarity  we 
venture  to  touch  and  handle  them.    Indeed 
one  recoils,  by  virtue  of  a  most  natural  and 
universal  instinct,  when  he  dares  look  into 
their  dark  and  dismal  throats,  and  when  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  place  his  ear  to  their  mouths, 
he  may  well  shudder  when  he  imagines  he 
hears  the  whispering  echoes  of  thunders 
long  since  spent. 

In  the  elaborate  display  of  skill  in  their 
manufacture,  we  recognize  the  most  grace- 
ful combinations  of  taste  and  fancy :  whilst 
their  exquisite  finish,  the  richness  of  the 
metal  and  the  classical  groupings  of  the  de- 
vices upon  them,  are  but  types  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  cast.  To  the  eye  of 
the  military  critic  they  do  not  perhaps  ap- 
pear as  fair  specimens  of  the  useful,  in  the 
art  of  cannon-casting  at  the  present  time,  so 
numerous  are  the  modern  improvements  in 
the  science  of  gunnery,  and  so  many  the 
modifications  in  the  construction  of  ordnance ; 
but  in  his  day  we  may  suppose  thai  the  il- 
lustrious Vauban  himself  passed  upon  their 
merits,  and  dedicated  them  with  a  most  gra- 
cious loyalty  to  the  service  of  his  great  mas- 
ter. We  may  imagine  too,  with  what  a  lofly 
proprietorship  their  august  owner  regarded 
them,  when  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  ar- 
tist, he  saw  them  gracing  the  battlements 
of  one  of  his  numerous  fortifications. 


before  the  mind's  eye,  a  host  of  associations, 
in  the  panorama  of  eventh,  and  changing 
scenes,  which  illustrate  the  various  fortunes 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  could  these  princely 
pets  but  speak  to  us  in  tones  pacific,  per- 
haps we  should  hear  how  proudly  they  had 
seen  his  power  culminate  to  its  zenith,  and 
how  sadly  too  they  had  witnessed  the  de- 
clining glories  and  accumulating  grief^s  of 
his  long  and  eventful  reign. 

They  might  tell  us,  in  the  same  sad  tones, 
how  they  came  to  bear  those  numberless  evi- 
dences of  war's  rough  pastime,  with  which  we 
see  them  honored,  and  when  and  whereat  was 
that  their  brazen  throats  had  belched  forth  so 
terribly  the  decrees  of  death;  and  then  re- 
minding us  of  the  bloody  days  of  Stolhoflen 
and  RamiUies,  of  Denain  and  Malplaquet,  or 
of  Mons  and  Turin  they  could  not  forget  the 
deeds  of  the  brilliant  Villars,  and  the  heroic 
Marsin,  (who  was  killed  at  the  latter  place) 
of  Prince  Eugene,  and  even  of  great  Marl- 
borough himself.    And  then,  what  would  be 
of  far  more  importance  just  now,  they  might 
inform  us  more  definitely,  as  to  how  they 
were  borne  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  and 
whether  they  actually  saw  the  British  crui- 
sers, mentioned  by  JVfr.  Minor's  correspon* 
dent,  ofi*  the  Virginia  capes,  and  why  they 
were  so  unceremoniously  hurried  up  the 
mud-running  Pamunky,  and  how  they  bore 
the  sad  change  in  their  fortunes,  from  hav- 
ing been  once  the  pets  of  a  monarch,  to  be- 
coming the  playthings  of*  an  uncertain  des- 
tiny.   True  it  is,  they  might  well  rebuke 
our  impertinent  inquiry,  and  bidding  us  re- 
member they  were  embarked  in  the  cause 
of  human  liberty,  and  landed  upon  a  for- 
eign shore,  no  matter  how  or  where,  to  aid 
in  staying  the  march  of  tyranny,  they  might 
claim  our  indulgence  and  choose  rather  to  be 
left  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their 
silent  and  grim   repose.    Regarding  them 
with  a  less  speculative  eye,  we  shall  find,  in 
addition  to  those  which  Mr.  Minor  has  given 
in  his  most  accurate  description,  a  few  more 
items  of  interest  which  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  mention  here ;  for  each  piece  is  itself  a 
volume,  rich  in  devices ;  and  in  the  insig- 
nia and  armorial  bearings  peculiar  to  that 
brilliant  but  most  corrupt,  age.     Upon  the 
field  of  the  escutcheon,  in  the  arms  of  the 


As  we  look  upon  them,  there  comes  up  Due  du  Maine,  will  be  found  a  distinct  ele- 
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vation  in  the  metal,  so  significant,  that  upon 
inquiry,  we  find  it  was  not  lefl  there  by  the 
careless  chisel  of  the  artist ;  it  means  some- 
thing. The  Due,  as  is  well  known,  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Louis  by  Madame  de 
Montespan,  and  this  bhit  so  prominently 
located  indicates  his  bastardy;  though  his 
children  were  afterwards  legitimized  by  a 
decree  of  the  crown.  , 

He  seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to 
the  almost  universally  observed  fact,  that 
the  fruit  of  illicit  love  is  often  stamped  with 
a  force  of  character,  and  energy  of  purpose, 
which  seem  to  single  him  out  as  one  born 
for  a  more  than  common  destiny ;  a  fate- 
divined,  especial  hero. 

He  was  lame  from  childhood,  and  more 
deformed  in  heart  than  in  body ;  having 
treated  his  unfortunate  mother  with  cruel 
neglect,  in  forsaking  her  to  become  the  pet 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  when  the  latter 
had  won  the  affections  of  his  guilty  father. 

Having  been  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  wing  of  the  king's  forces  in  Flanders, 
with  the  chivalry  of  the  court  and  camp  of 
Louis  as  his  bright  exemplars,  his  opportuni- 
ties for  acquiring  military  glory  in  sowarlike 
an  age,  were  not  to  be  undervalued  ;  but  so 
entire  was  his  want  of  courage  and  so  pusil- 
lanimous his  conduct,  that  his  name  became 
a  by-word  and  a  disgrace  to  his  profession. 

The  Mareschal  D'Humiers,  whose  arms 
are  found  on  two  of  these  cannon,  was  not 
as  fortunate  as  he  was  gallant,  having  been 
defeated  in  Flanders  by  Prince  Waldeck ; 
and  of  the  Due  de  Lude  whose  name  graces 
the  remaining  two,  we  know  nothing  of  in- 
terest, except  that  he  was  one  o/  Louis'  nu- 
merous generals. 

The  Latin  motto  ''  Nee  pluribus  impar," 
and  the  "  face"  encircled  by  diverging  rays 
of  light  forming  a  "glory,"  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  quality  or  merits  of  these  guns, 
but  constituted  the  impression  upon  a  medal, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  '*  Grand 
Monarque,"  and  was  doubtless  intended  to 
indicate  the  then  full-orbed  splendor  of  his 
reign. 

The  artist  profiting  by  this  incident,  has 
gracefully  perpetuated  the  compliment  by 
transferring  the  impression  to  the  shaft  of 
these  pieces. 

Berenger,  who  cast  them,  was  one  of  twin 


brothers:  the  most  celebrated  founders  of 
ordnance  in  £urope  at  that  time  ;  and  as  is 
evinced  by  their  external  decorations,  spared 
no  pains  in  adding  to  a  reputation  already  so 
well  established.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  this 
branch  of  their  manufacture,  when  we  find 
that  the  whole  of  it  was  done  with  the  hand 
aad  chisel. 

After  the  gun  was  cast,  it  was  submitted 
in  the  rough  state  to  the  action  of  a  lathe, 
protuberances  of  the  metal  being  left  in  the 
process  of  turning,  out  of  which  were  to  be 
afterwards  developed,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  artist,  appropriate  mottoes 
and  devices.  Accordingly  upon  a  close  in- 
spection we  here  detect  the  carvings  and 
finishing  touches  of  a  most  accomplished 
workman  :  and  are  duly  impressed  with  the 
folly  of  expending  so  much  time  and  expense 
upon  what  could  add  nothing  to  their  effici- 
ency as  implements  of  war. 

In  the  Navy- Yard  at  Grosport,  Virginia, 
are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  French  cannon, 
corresponding  in  every  particular  with  these 
in  our  Armory  :  they  were  sent  home  from 
Mexico  by  General  Scott,  as  military  tro- 
phies, having  been  taken  from  the  Castle  of 
San  Juan  d'  UUoa,  after  the  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz  by  the  American  army.  No  doubt  they 
had  been  placed  there  by  the  Spaniards  when 
Mexico  was  a  colony  of  Spain,  and  were 
probably  purchased  from  the  French,  or  per- 
haps taken  in  the  Wars  of  the  Succession. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  that  Nebon  of 
the  French  navy,  after  his  successful  attack 
upon  this  same  fortress  in  1838,  did  not 
dismantle  it  of  these  veteran  wanderers,  and 
bear  them  back  to  their  long  lost  home.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  pride  of  a  Bourbon, 
if  not  the  national  instinct  of  a  French  Ad- 
miral, would  have  prompted  him  to  such  a 
step.  It  could  not  be  that  they  were  regard- 
ed with  indifference  even  at  that  time,  for 
another  distinguished  Frenchman,  Genenl 
Bertrand,  during  a  short  stay  at  Richmond 
some  years  ago,  expressed  an  unusual  degree 
of  pleasure  upon  being  introduced  to  them  ; 
and  remarked  that  he  looked  upon  them  with 
more  interest  than  any  thing  he  had  seen  in 
America. 

But  let  us  revert  \o  the  question  so  often 
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asked,  "  how  came  they  to  Virginia,  and  how 
to  Richmond  ?''  It  is  our  purpose  to  identify 
these  with  the  pieces  proved,  by  Mr.  Mi- 
nor's correspondent,  to  have  been  landed  at 
Cumberland  ;  and  in  doing  this,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  they  roust  also  have 
been  in  the  Corvette,  whose  adventure  with 
the  English  cruisers  has  been  so  graphically 
described  by  him.  A  doubt  upon  this  point 
has  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  some,  from 
the  fact  that  in  Beaumarchais'  account  against 
the  State  of  Virginia,  there  may  be  seen  an 
item  for  the  sale  of  fourteen  18  pounders, 
weighing  an  aggregate  of  62,890  pounds  at 
20d.  per  pound :  and  62,890  divided  by  14, 
gives  4,492  and  a  fraction,  a  near  approach  to 
the  individual  weights  of  these  brass  pieces. 
But  this  is  too  low  a  price  for  such  metal, 
and  it  is  rather  to  be  inferred  thatthose.men- 
tioned  in  Beaumarchais'  bill  were  iron,  which 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  times  was 
unusually  dear,  four  and  a  half  cents  being 
the  present  price  for  guns  cast  in  this  metal. 
Moreover  these  are  long  24*  pounders,  an 
important  difference  in  the  estimate  of  the 
calibre  of  guns,  sold  in  time  of  war. 

By  reference  to  the  narrative  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Messenger  for  April  1847,  the 
reader  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the 
gun  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and 
afterwards  carried  off  by  the  Northern  ad- 
venturer, had  been  on  board  the  French  ves- 
sel of  war ;  and  the  evidence  given  in  the 
suit  against  the  State,  identifies  it  most  ac- 
curately with  our  slumbering  veterans  at  the 
Armory.  If  this  be  true,  it  follows  of  course 
that  these  are  some  of  the  other  guns  suc- 
cessfully landed  from  the  same  vessel :  and 
we  think  we  have  the  proof  that  they  were 
afterwards  removed  further  up  the  river,  as 
hinted  at  in  the  above  mentioned  narrative, 
as  also  the  reason  why  this  was  done. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here,  in  passing, 
the  significant  fact,  that  in  the  suit  brought 
against  the  State,  she  could  not  establish  her 
ownership  :  thereby  admitting  that  no  con- 
tract for  their  purchase  had  ever  been  con- 
summated, and  consequently  that  she  was 
without  any  good  ground  upon  which  to  rest 
a  defence.    This  probably  arose  out  of  the 

*  Mr.  Minor's  correspondent  is  in  error  here  in  rating 
theae  at  32fl.  By  actual  meaaurement  they  are  248., 
tlitifi  con  firming  Tarleton*a  account. 
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hurried  manner  in  which  the  guns  had  been 
precipitated  upon  our  shores. 

In  a  letter  to  Gov.  Jefiferson,  dated  Peters- 
burg, January  10th,  1781,  Baron  Steuben 
thus  refers,  no  doubt  to  them,  "  I  am  inform- 
ed that  many  valuable  pieces  of  Artillery 
are  at  Cumberland.  I  hope  measures  are 
taken  to  secure  them,  as  I  am  apprehensive 
for  their  safety,  &c."  The  Baron  is  giving, 
in  this  letter,  borne  by  Gen.  Smallwood,  an 
account  of  his  movements  and  situation  :  and 
taking  an  extended  view  of  the  state  of  things 
at  that  particular  time,  we  doubt  not  had 
reference  to  Tarleton's  movenients.  Acting 
upon  a  suggestion  from  so  high  a  quarter,  we 
may  readily  infer  that  the  Governor  caused 
them  to  be  carried  higher  up,  to  "  near  Han- 
over Court  House,"  where  we  shall  soon 
find  them  exposed  to  the  very  danger  it  was 
hoped  they  might  escape.  In  **  Tarleton's 
Campaigns  in  Virginia,"  is  also  a  letter  from 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Howe,  dated  June 
30th,  1781,  giving  a  report  of  the  military 
operations  of  that  Claverhouse  of  the  Revo- 
lution, in  which  is  this  language,  '^  We  found 
near  Hanover  Court  House,  ten  French  brass 
iweniy-four  pounders^  which  we  could  not 
carry  and  had  not  time  or  means  to  destroy, 
further  than  spiking  and  throwing  five  or  six 
of  them  into  the  Pamunky."  The  date  of 
this  extract  is  some  six  months  after  that  of 
the  letter  of  Baron  Steuben,  just  long  enough 
to  give  Tarleton  time  to  go  upon  his  expedi- 
tion through  the  State,  get  back  to  Williams- 
burg and  make  out  his  report  to  Cornwallis, 
who  as  his  superior  officer,  of  course  had  to 
forward  it  as  his  own  to  Lord  Howe  at  New 
York.  Now  one  of  the  six  guns  at  the  Ar- 
mory is  certainly  spiked ;  a  most  important 
fact  in  this  connection,  and  we  doubt  not  the 
other  four,  probably  spiked  also,  are  uncon- 
sciously reposing  in  their  muddy  beds,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pamunky,  for  in  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  the  maurauders'  march,  his  men 
may  have  neglected  to  roll  as  many  of  them 
as  he  had  supposed,  into  the  river.  The  re- 
maining six  were  then  left  at  Taylor's  Ferry, 
or  '^  near  Hanover  Court  House,"  no  longer 
exposed  to  the  hostile  designs  of  their  ruth- 
less enemies,  for  immediately  after  this  date 
events  pointed  too  strongly  towards  York- 
town  to  allow  of  further  interruption  by  the 
English. 
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But  we  not  only  have  further  evidence 
confirming  the  opinion  of  the  correspondent, 
80  frequently  referred  to,  that  they  were 
landed  at  Cumberland  in  New  Kent,  but  also 
the  name  of  the  officer  gjven,  who  probably 
had  charge  of  these  guns  on  their  passage 
from  France  to  Virginia.  The  Baron  Steu- 
ben in  another  letter  to  Gov.  Jefferson,  dated 
"  Petersburg,  January  11th,  1781,"  (the  day 
following  that  on  which  he  advised  their  re- 
moval up  the  country  for  safety,)  after  re-, 
commending  certain  precautionary  measures 
in  relation  to  the  security  of  '  Hunter's 
Works,'  at  Fredericksburg,  uses  the  follow- 
ing language  :  "  There  are  several  pieces  of 
brass  ordnance  at  Onmberlaiid  or  New  Cas- 
tle—these pieces  might  be  employed  with  a 
prospect  of  success  at  this  place  or  else- 
where. CoL  LoyutSf  who  will  have  the  honor 
of  handing  your  Excellency  this,  is  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  the  country  round  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  being  an  artillery  officer  in 
the  French  service,  and  having  brought  these 
pieces  over,  is  entirely  acquainted  with  the 
necessary  requisites  to  render  them  service- 
able," &C.,  &c. 

We  have  searched  in  vain  for  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  who  this  Col.  Loyute  was, 
how  and  when  he  came  to  Virginia,  so  as  to 
identify  more  closely,  if  possible,  his  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  his  illustrious  proto- 
g68  ;  but  that  he  was  near  the  person  of  Bar- 
on Steuben,  and  enjoyed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  that  officer,  is  abundantly  evident. 
Indeed,  if  these  be  the  guns  landed  from  the 
French  Corvette,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
presume  that  he  came  over  from  France, 
after  Lafayette's  return  to  that  country  in 
search  of  aid  for  the  Colonies ;  and  was  per- 
haps deputed  to  escort  these  very  pieces, 
with  all  their  appurtenances,  in  that  vessel, 
4o  their  new  home  ip  the  w^8t.  It  may  be 
objected  that  such  pieces  were  tqo  large  to 
be  used  in  the  defence  of  so  insignificant  a 
point  as  Hunter's  Works  in  Fredericksburg, 
and  that  the  inconvenience  of  transportation 
would  contra  indicate  the  feasibility  of  such 
a  step ;  but  in  suggesting  this  measure,  the 
Baron  had  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  British  preparations  in  the  Potomac  look- 
ed to  some  (Bnterprise  demanding  an  unusu- 
ally large  force  on  their  part,  hence  he  deem- 
ed these  guns  peculiarly  94apted  to  prevent- 


ing the  successful  debarkation  of  the  enemy 
from  their  ships,  by  covering  the  defensive 
operations  of  those  opposed  to  them.  More- 
over, the  distance  from  the  Pamunkv  to  the 
Rappahannock  is  not  so  great,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  hauled  to  a  4:onvenient 
point  on  that  river,  and  floated  on  rafts  up  to 
the  town.  We  find,  however,  that  not  only 
Tarleion's  irruption  probably  prevented  the 
accomplishing  this  expedition,  but  that  the 
necessity  for  it  ceased,  as  the  En^ish  soon 
began  to  concentrate  their  forces  at  Yotk- 
town. 

Instead  tlien  of  having  been  carried  to 
Fredericksburg,  the  subjects  of  our  narrative 
rested  on  the  solitary  banks  of  the  Pamunky 
until  1801  or  02,  when  they  were  removed 
to  Richmond,  and  lay  under  a  grcjop  of  trees 
near  .the  comer  of  9th  and  Broad  streets,  un- 
til the  completion  of  the  Armory ;  to  which 
place  they  were  finally  transferred.  And 
here  we  present  a  copy  of  the  order  on  the 
contingent  fund  given  by  Mr.  Monroe,  the 
Governor,  for  defraying  the  exp^tses  inci- 
dent to  their  removal. 

"  Council  Chamber,  Jan.  7th.  180«. 

*'  The  Auditor  will  issue  a  warrant  to  John 
Newell,  on  the  contingent  fund,  for  fifty- 
seven  pounds,  twelve  shillings,  for  removing 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  from  Taylor's  Ferry 
to  Richmond,  weighing  41.216  pounds." 

(Signed)  JAS.  MONROE. 

Also  a  bill  presented  by  one  Josiah  BiDg- 
ham  for  his  services  on  the  occasion,  but 
which  does  not  tally  with  a  receipt  found 
amongst  the  papers  in  the  auditor's  ofSce 
having  reference  to  the  same  subject. 

Richmond,  Dec.  28rd  1801. 

"  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  Jo- 
siah Bingham  Dr.  for  expenses  for  Huling 
on  greate  gun  from  taylor's  feaiy  to  Rich-^ 
mond,  twenty-four  miles — to  three  days  for 
horse  an  self  £  0.  15.  0- 

To  hier  for  Puting  in  the  gun  ) 

to  wagon  and  to  my  services  5       0. 7.  0. 

In  Council,  Dec.  1801. 

The  Auditor  will  issue  a  warrant  on  the 
contingent  fund  for  twenty  dollars,  to  Jo- 
siah Bingham  upon  account  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  removing  cannon  from  Taylor's 
Ferry  to  Richmond. 

(Signed)  JAMES  MONROE. 

Received  warmnt,  ifoni^n  Bingham. 
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This  receipt  beiog  given  **oq  accouDt" 
no  doubt  covers  the  whole  claim  of  Josiah 
Bioghani,  of  which  the  foregoing  bill  was 
but  a  part.  It  will  be  observed  by  the  rea- 
der, that  in  their  letters  neither  Baron  Steu- 
ben nor  Cornwallis  make  mention  of  any 
mortars,  answering  the  description  given  by 
Mr.  Minor,  of  those  at  our  Armory,  and 
which  are  so  worthy  of  the  illustrious  corar 
panionship  in  which  they  are  found.  Nor 
does  the  narrative  of  his  correspondent,  in 
the  records  of  the  Auditor's  office,  enli^ten 
us  upon  this  point.  This  apparent  omission 
can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing, 
what  in  all  probability  is  true»  that  tbey  were 
included  in  the  language  of  the  general 
order,  *<  for  removing  eight  pieces  of  can- 
non ;"  they  ranking  as  such,  and  it  not  hav- 
ing been  thought  necessary  to  designate 
them  technically  in  the  mere  settling  of  a 
bill.  In  addition  to  this,  when  we  compare 
^c  ^gregate  weight  of  the  six  guns  and 
two  mortars  with  the  weight  given  in  New- 
eir^  account,  they  approximate  sufficiently 
to  identify  these,  with  the  guns  hauled  by 
him  from  Taylor's  Ferry  ;  moreover,  as  we 
have  been  informed  by  an  experienced  offi- 
cer,* such  large  pieces  of  ordnance  are  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  certain  appendages 
and  fixtures  necessary  for  their  use,  which, 
though  not  now  to  be  seen,  were  then  with 
them  an!(l  probably  counted  in  the  weight, 
thus  accounting  for  a  slight  difference  in  the 
two  estimates. 

The  two  nine  pounders,  mentioned  as 
"sixes"  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Minor's  article, 
are  also  to  be  seen  at  the  Armory,  apd  are 
the  very  counterparts  of  their  larger  com- 
panions^  in  dates,  devices,  and  beauty  of  fin- 
ish :  but  seem  as  venomous  in  their  infantile 
proportions  as  the  former  are  terrible  in  size. 
Their  history  is  perhaps  as  much  if  not  more 
involved  in  obscurity  than  that  of  the  larger 
pieces.  Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe  in  his  journal, 
speaks  of  having  captured  some  nine-pound 
brass  cannon  at  Point  of  Fork,  during  one  of 
his  partizan  forays  into  upper  Virginia,  which 
he  says  were  afterwards  mounted  and  used 
by  the  English  atYorktown.  Whether  these 
are  the  same  guns,  and  were  brought  up 
from  that  place  after  the  surrender  is  left  to 
conjecture. 

*  Ctpt  Difflmock. 


It  is  clear  then,  that  a  retrospect  of  the 
extracts  from  Baron  Steubens'  letters,  and 
Tarleton's  Campaigns,  as  also  of  those  from 
the  Auditor's  books,  enables  us  to  resume 
the  thread  of  the  narrative,  lost  at  the  land* 
ing  at  Cumberland,  and  trace  it  directly  to 
Richmond.  And  in  doing  this  we  not  only 
confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Mi- 
nor's correspondent,  that  these  guns  were 
brought  directly  to  Virginia,  as  a  donation 
from  the  Crown  of  France,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Lafayette,  and  were  landed  at 
Cumberland  in  1780;  but  that  thev  were 
afterwards  removed  to  *'  neav  Hanover 
Court  House"  for  safety  against  the  Eng- 
lisb,  remained  there  till  1801,  when  by 
order  of  the  Executive  they  were  brought 
to  Richmond ;  thus  establishing  their  history 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  we  hope  en- 
tirely satisfying  the  inquiries  of  the  curious. 

If  these  things  be  not  so,  where  are  the 
"  ten  French  brass  24  pcunders"  found  by 
Tarleton,  and  so  roughly  handled  by  hia 
Dragoons,  at  Taylor's  Ferry,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Hanover  Court  House  ? 

The  British  troops  never  again,  after  the 
date  of  his  foray,  appeared  in  that  neighbor- 
hood 10  carry  off  spoils,  or  disturb  the  quiet 
of  the  country,  for  they  were  too  active  in 
hastening  unconsciously  into  the  snare  .set 
for  them  at  the  mouth  of  York  ;  they  there- 
fore did  not  bear  them  away.  And  if  our 
allies  permitted  these  in  our  Armory  to  be 
brought  up  from  Yorktown,  as  some  con- 
tend^ they  certainly  would  never  have  gone 
back  far  up  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  away  guns  of  such  weight,  and 
which  it  would  have  cost  so  much  labor  and 
delay  to  reembark  to  their  ships,  particularly 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  joy  and  ex- 
citement consequent  upon  so  glorious  a  ter- 
mination of  hostilities,  they  were  more  than 
anxious  to  seek  the  blessings  of  peace  in 
their  far  distant  homes. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  where  the  "  eight 
pieces  of  cannon"  are,  proved  to  have  been 
hauled  from  Taylor's  Ferry  to  Richmond  ; 
and  how  came  such  guns,  weighing  41.216 
pounds  at  the  former  place,  unless  these  be 
the  identical  pieces  ?  There  are  none  such 
at  the  Armory  now,  excepting  a  few  large 
iron  ones,  which  will  not  weigh  half  so  much, 
and  all  the  other  ordnance  there  is  of  small 
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calibre,  and  is  known  to  have  been  cast  on 
the  spot 

There  is  however  one  link,  which,  could 
it  be  supplied],  would  make  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence in  this  narrative  complete ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  either  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  State  authority,  or  by  private 
enterprise,  it  may  yet  be  furnished.  A 
search  for  the  lost  and  dishonored  ones,  so 
unceremoniously  consigned  to  the  mud  of 
the  Pamunky,  can  alone  accomplish  this 
end  ;  and  should  it  be  successful,  and  could 
our  slumbering  old  heroes  be  awakened  to 
sense,  we  may  imagine  the  joy  with  which 
such  a  reunion  would  stir  their  stern  and 
stolid  gravity,  after  so  long  and  so  sad  a 
separation.  It  is  important,  too,  that  this 
history  be  made,  if  possible,  still  more  au- 
thentic, for  the  day  may  come,  when  these 
pieces  and  those  brought  from  Mexico  will 
be  associated,  by  reason  of  their  similarity 
in  dates  and  devices,  in  the  same  category. 
This  we  should  lament,  for  whilst  these  are 
now  the  property  of  Virginia,  and  were  our 
allies  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  the  others 
are  but  captured  enemies  and  the  prisoners 
of  war. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  have  no  sympathy 
with  those,  who  suggest  that  these  guns 
should  be  once  more  melted  down,  and  re- 
cast into  the  statue  of  some  modern  Ameri- 
can notable ;  we  would  preserve  them  as 
they  are,  not  only  because  of  their  singular 
beauty,  and  the  Revolutionary  associations 
they  suggest,  but  as  honored  relics  of  the 
Patrician  age,  in  which  they  were  cast,  as 

**  Models  of  art,  to  deathless  fame  consigned, 
Stamped  with  the  high'boro  majesty  of  uiiod." 


^  Dreams  by  Day  and  Night. 

Night  is  the  time  for  dveans ; 

The  gay  romance  of  life, 
When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seems, 
Blend  in  fantastic  strife ; 
Ah !  visions  less  beguiling  Ikr 

Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are  1 

Montffomery, 


SOME  FARTHER  REMINISCENCES  OF 

CUBA. 

BY   TENELLA. 

At  five  o'clock  one  cool,  bright  morning, 
my  husband  and  I  left  Havana  for  Matanzas; 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  city,  and  I  can  never  forget 
the  many  beauties  that  greeted  my  eye  on 
either  side,  as  we  ran  at  the  slow  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  through  a  country  teeming 
with  tropical  plants  that  I  had  never  befn-e 
seen,  except  some  few  stunted  specimens  in 
hot  houses.  The  rail-road  from  Havana  to 
Matanzas  is  excellent,  and  the  engines  of 
the  finest,  and  beautifully  kept,  but  as  the 
engineer  is  liable  for  all  damages,  unless  he 
can  prove  that  any  accident  which  occurs 
was  owing  to  no  fault  of  his,  they  are  ex- 
tremely careful,  and  never  exceed  fiAeen 
miles  an  hour.  If  any  life  is  lost,  the  engi- 
neer is  tried,  and  if  found  guilty  of  careless- 
ness, forfeits  his  own. 

We  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the  cars 
before  we  found  an  acquaintance  in  a  French 
gentleman,  who  was  spending  the  winter  in 
Matanzas,  and  who  being  very  familiar  with 
the  country,  pointed  out  all  things  worthy  of 
note.  Near  the  city  the  estates  are  general- 
ly small,  many  of  them  seeming  mere  mar- 
ket farms.  We  passed  through  fields  of  pine- 
apples, surrounded  by  hedges  of  limes  or 
brilliant  flowering  cacti;  groves  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees  laden  with  their  golden  fruit, 
clusters  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  long  avenues 
of  Mangos  and  Zapot^,  which  showed  by 
their  careful  culture  that  the  owners  hoped 
to  reap  literally  a  golden  harvest  from  the 
market  of  Havana.  The  Mango  and  Zapot^ 
are  both  beautiful  shade  trees,  the  fruit  of  the 
former  is  not  unlike  a  peach  in  flavour,  spoil- 
ed however  by  a  strong  taste  of  turpentine 
which  pervades  it.  The  Zapot^s  resemble 
Irish  potatoes  in  appearance,  the  skin  being 
the  same  colour,  but  much  rougher ;  it  is  di- 
vided inside  like  the  orange,  with  seed  like 
the  persimon,  which  it  resembles  in  taste. 
The  Mammee  is  also  a  fine  shade  tree,  its 
fruit  is  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  Zapot^ 
and  about  the  size  of  a  small  cantelope ; 
when  ripe  the  pulp  is  a  rich  vermilion,  it 
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has  but  one  large  seed,  which  lies  in  the  cen- 
tre and  filla  a  cavity  about  as  large  as  that 
in  which  the  seed  of  the  cantelope  lie  ;  judg- 
ing by  the  taste  and  smell,  I  should  say  it 
contained  a  quantity  of  prussic  acid;  the  fra- 
grance is  like  that  of  the  Oleander  and  Heli- 
otrope. All  of  these  fruits  and  many  others, 
are  cultivated  on  the  coffee  estates  which  are 
perfect  gardens  of  Paradise.  When  young 
the  coffee  plant,  which  is  in  itself  beautiful, 
requires  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  be- 
tween every  row  is  generally  planted  some 
larger  shrub,  which  while  it  protects  the 
young  coffee,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fields.  The  banana  and  plantain  are  princi- 
pally used  for  this  purpose,  as  their  broad 
leaves  iotm  an  effectual  shelter,  while  the 
fruit  is  the  chief  food  of  the  negroes.  The 
banana  is  but  a  more  delicate  species  of  plan- 
tain, and  is  the  only  West  India  fruit  I  have 
ever  tasted  in  perfection  in  the  United  States ; 
it  is  always  cut  green  and  allowed  to  ripen 
afterwards,  and  as  the  voyage  does  not  im- 
pair its  flavor,  we  can  get  it  here  as  good  as 
in  the  Havana  market.  But  the  orange  and 
pine-apple  to  be  known  in  their  glory,  must 
be  eaten  on  their  native  shores.  No  idea  of 
the  high  flavoured  sweetness  of  the  pine  can 
be  formed  from  the  tough,  sour  specimens 
that  reach  us  here.  When  fully  ripe  a  knife 
is  never  used  to  them  except  in  peeling; 
holding  them  by  the  tufl  at  the  top,  a  silver 
fork  is  stuck  into  them,  and  large  lumps  bro- 
ken oflf  which  melt  away  in  the  mouth,  the 
taste  being  fully  equal  to  the  perfume.  The 
orange,  besides  being  generally  sweeter,  is 
also  more  highly  flavoured  in  Cuba  than  else- 
where. I  have  eaten  them  in  Louisiana  ful- 
ly as  sweet,  but  they  are  wanting  in  that  high 
flavor  so  peculiar  to  the  Cuban  fruit,  the  yel- 
low rind  is  so  full  of  essential  oil,  that  if  al- 
lowed to  come  in  contact  with  the  skin  it 
irritates  it  highly,  I  was  once  obliged  to  keep 
my  room  for  the  evening  from  the  redness 
produced  by  sucking  one  without  taking  the 
precaution  to  peel  it. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
some  of  the  Cafetals,  which  being  generally 
small  are  kept  in  perfect  order  and  highly 
prized  by  their  owners.  The  flower  of  the 
plant  is  very  fragrant,  resembling  the  white 
Jessamine  in  appearance,  and  as  it  requires 
little  care  after  it  is  once  planted,  when  the 


berries  are  not  falling,  the  negroes  have  but 
little  to  do,  and  are  employed  in  keeping  the 
estate  in  good  order.  It  is  very  different  on 
the  sugar  estates  which  though  far  more  val- 
uable, are  infinitely  less  beautiful.  There 
every  one  is  so  busy  in  the  grand  object  of 
making  sugar,  that  every  thing  else  sinks 
into  insignificance.  I  had  lived  long  enough 
on  one  in  Louisiana,  to  be  familiar  with  the 
mode  of  management,  so  felt  no  curiosity 
respecting  it,  and  there  was  nothing  to  tempt 
me  to  sojourn  for  any  length  of  time  on  one, 
although  it  was  highly  recommended  by  my 
physician,  and  seversd  kind  friends  pressed 
me  to  do  so ;  placing  their  houses  not  figu- 
ratively, but  literally  *'  at  my  disposition." 
Afler  a  short  time  there  is  something  ezces« 
sively  tiresome  to  me  in  the  monotony  of  the 
immense  cane  fields  unbroken  by  any  ob- 
ject but  a  few  scattered  palms ;  they  extend 
for  miles  over  the  country,  the  yellow  green 
cane  seeming  scorched  by  fire  even  in  its 
prime.  The  more  saccharine  matter  the  cane 
contains,  the  nearer  is  its  approach  to  this 
sickly  yellow  hue.  In  Louii<iana,  where  it 
does  not  yield  half  the  quantity  of  sugar  it 
does  in  Cuba,  it  presents  a  far  more  beauti- 
ful appearance,  being  nearly  the  same  green 
as  our  Indian  corn  in  the  first  year  it  is  plan- 
ted, growing  more  yellow  the  second  and 
third  years.  There  it  has  to  be  replanted 
every  three  years,  but  in  the  more  genial 
soil  and  climate  of  Cuba  it  will  last  ten  or 
twelve,  new  shoots  springing  twice  a  year 
from  the  same  root.  The  dwelling  of  a  su- 
gar planter  seems  a  mere  cottage  beside  the 
immense  sugar-house,  with  its  tall  chimneys 
from  which  pour  unceasingly,  through  the 
grinding  season,  volumes  of  smoke,  while  the 
puff*  of  the  engine,  and  the  rattle  of  the  ma- 
chinery are  heard  constantly  day  and  night. 
The  family  of  the  engineer,  as  a  general  rule, 
resides  in  the  sugar-house,  and  many  of  the 
planters  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their 
time  there ;  the  steam  from  the  kettles  is 
said  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  persons  with 
diseased  lungs.  It  may  indeed,  as  I  have 
heard,  effect  an  entire  cure  in  some  instan- 
ces, but  I  should  think  the  discomforts  atten- 
ding a  residence  in  a  sugar-house  would  out- 
weigh the  benefit. 

It  was  one  o'clock  before  we  reached  Ma- 
tanzas,  which  is  between  60  and  70  miles 
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from  Havana.  Guided  by  our  French  friend, 
Mons.  £douard,  we  escaped  that  snare  for 
travellers,  the  Commercial  Hotel,  and  drew 
up  at  a  quaint  little  wooden  house  kept  by  a 
French  lady.  Its  exterior  was  very  unprom- 
ising, and  but  for  its  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
the  interior  would  have  been  but  little  better. 
The  lower  story  was  occupied  by  warehouses, 
and  the  only  staircase  of  the  establishment 
was  so  narrow  that  two  persons  could  not  easi- 
ly ascend  it  abreast.  Introduced  by  our  friend 
who  was  a  favourite  with  madam,  we  were 
most  graciously  received,  and  the  best  room 
in  the  house  put  at  our  disposal  ,*  it  was  about 
twelve  feet  by  nine,  neither  plastered  nor 
ceiled,  and  with  only  one  small  window,  and 
so  low  a  ceiling  that  I  ruefully  pictured  to 
myself  the  many  melting  hours  I  should 
spend  there  alone,  while  my  husband  was 
occupied  with  his  business.  But  I  soon  found 
the  fresh  sea  breeze  swept  in  so  strongly 
that  I  was  often  obliged  to  close  the  window 
from  chilliness,  while  the  excellent  fare,  and 
kind  attentions  of  madam  reconciled  me  to 
the  minor  discomforts  of  a  tame  pigeon  which 
fluttered  and  hopped  incessantly  about  the 
dining-room,  three  large  cats,  two  canary 
birds,  and  a  couple  of  poodles,  who  were  fed 
from  the  table. 

Leaving  us  to  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  our 
journey,  Mons.  Edouard  aAer  coniding  me 
«nost  particularly  to  madam's  care,  and  re- 
ceiving her  promise  that  I  should  be  treated 
"comme  un  enfant  gat^,"  departed  to  his  own 
house,  where  with  a  kindred  spirit  he  kept 
bachelor's  hall  during  the  winter. 
'  At  dinner  I  found  I  was  the  only  lady 
among  the  boarders,  who  were  principally 
residents  and  seemed  more  like  one  family 
than  strangers.  England,  Germany,  France 
and  the  United  States  were  equally  repre- 
senttd  at  meal  time  ;  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  madam  and  her  pets  were  my  only  com- 
panions, varied  by  an  occasional  chat  with 
Annot,  the  maid  of  all  work,  who  establish- 
ed herself,  every  day  after  breakfast,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  with  either  her  ironing  or 
sewing,  and  would  run  now  and  then  to  see 
if  the  Nina  (child)  wanted  anything.  Nei- 
ther mistress  nor  maid  could  understand  a 
word  of  English,  and  during  the  absence  of 
the  gentlemen,  it  was  not  heard  in  the  estab- 
lishment.   The  change  from  the  life  I  led  in 


Havana  was  very  great,  but  not  unpleas« 
ant.  I  was  tired  of  the  continued  round  of 
gaiety  in  which  I  had  been  living,  and  gltd 
to  be  out  of  hearing  of  the  ceaseless  noise 
of  drays  and  volantes,  the  cries  of  the  mar- 
ket-men, and  the  ever  recurring  blast  of 
trumpets,  which  accompanied  every  move- 
ment among  the  soldiers,  and  was  beard  a 
dozen  times  a  day  in  Havana.  I  was  there- 
fore sorry  when  the  Major  informed  me  that 
owing  to  the  declarat'on  of  martial  law,  the 
civil  was  suspended,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  in  court ;  as  our  stay  in  Matanzas  was 
shortened  considerably  by  this  circumstance. 
We  knew  no  one  in  the  place  except  Mons. 
Eduuard,  but  I  was  told  by  him  that  the  so- 
ciety was  very  good,  beiag  much  less  fash- 
ionable, but  equally  refined  with  that  of  Ha- 
vana. Those  ladies  whom  I  saw  in  my 
walks  and  drives  were  far  more  handsome 
than  any  others  I  had  before  met  with,  ow- 
ing doubtless  to  the  fact  of  tb«ir  taking  more 
exercise,  as  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet 
them  walking,  and  I  found  I  could  pass  along 
the  streets  without  hearing  continually  "  Una 
Americana,"  as  in  Havana.  Shortly  after 
my  arrival  in  the  island,  I  discarded  mj  bon- 
net, and  except  in  travelling  did  not  wear 
one  half  a  dozen  times  during  my  stay  there. 
A  square  of  black  lace  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  in  width,  supplied  its  place  very  well, 
this  was  thrown  over  the  head  with  a  point 
before  and  behind,  while  the  other  two  cor- 
ners were  gathered  over  the  arms;  thus  it 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  bonnet  and 
mantilla.  Generally,  however,  the  veils  of 
the  ladies  are  nothing  but  scarfs  fastened  on 
the  back  of  the  head  with  fancy  pins,  and 
falling  over  the  arms  ;  as  they  never  walk 
and  seldom  drive  when  the  sun  is  hot,  they 
never  draw  them  over  their  facet  when  of 
this  style.  In  volantes  they  are  rarely  worn 
except  when  attending  mass.  It  was  in  Ma- 
tanzas that  I  first  saw  the  volantes  kq>t  in 
the  parlor.  Walking  one  evening,  I  was  at- 
tracted by  the  sight  of  an  elegantly  furnished 
parlor,  hung  with  pictures  and  mirrors^  and 
brilliantly  lit  up,  as  if  for  company,  while  at 
one  end  just  opposite ^  the  door,  stood  two 
volantes,  with  the  harness  which  was  loaded 
with  silver  hanging  on  the  walls.  I  saw  the 
same  tding  afterwards  iu  Havana,  though 
generally  the  houses  there  are  built  with 
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vide  passages,  and  the  carriages  stand  in 
tbem  instead  of  in  the  parlors. 

The  scenerj  around  this  place  is  very  wild 
and  piotaresque,  and  the  ride  up  the  Cumbre 
and  through  the  valley  of  the  Yurauri  is  one 
of  its  lions.  Heariog  I  should  miss  much  of 
its  beauty  unless  I  went  on  horseback,  I  do- 
termiued  to  do  so,  though  I  had  left  both  hat 
and  habit  in  Havana.  This  was  a  deficiency 
that  both  Madam  and  M.  Edouard  thought 
they  could  easily  supply  among  their  acquain- 
tances ;  and  the  latter  spent  a  morning  visi- 
ting  the  ladies  to  procure  me  a  horse,  side- 
saddle and  habit.  Unfortunately  all  the  la. 
dies  kept  their  riding  gear  at  the  sugar  es- 
tates, and  as  I  was  to  leave  next  meaning, 
there  was  not  time  to  send  to  one  of  them. 
Patience  and  perseverance  can  do  a  great 
deal  however,  and  we  at  last  succeeded  in 
hiring  a  pony  who  was  pronounced  safe  and 
fit  ibr  a  lady  who  did  not  mind  kicking.  A 
few  -moments  work  converted  my  long  blan- 
ket shawl  into  a  skirt,  while  M.  Edouard's 
wardrobe  supplied  me  with  a  panama  hat. 
As  we  bad  a  ride  of  between  three  and  four 
leagues  before  us,  we  set  out  immediately 
after  dinner,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  the 
road  being  so  intricate  that  we  required  one. 
When  mounted  on  my  pony,  I  could  not  but 
recall  the  picture  of  Triptolemus  Yellowby, 
and  his  sister  Barbara,  in  Scott's  Pirate,  for 
my  poor  little  steed  was  so  completely  lost 
in  the  ample  folds  of  my  Scotch  plaid,  that 
there  was  but  little  more  of  him  visible  than 
met  the  eye  of  Mordauntwhen  he  encounter- 
ed the  worthy  yeoman  and  his  sister,  on 
their  way  to  the  revel  given  by  Magnus  Troil. 
For  obstinacy  and  determination  to  "  gang 
his  aiu  gait,'*  the  Creole  pony  was  not  a  whit 
behind  the  Shetland  tackey,  and  I  soon  found 
my  guide  was  right  when  he  informeil  the 
Major  he  need  not  trouble  himself  to  give 
me  a  riding  whip,  for  the  Senora's  arm  was 
not  strong  enough  to  hurt ''  el  temoso  bestia," 
(the  obstinate  beast.) 

The  Cumbre  is  a  mountain  ridge  which 
encompasses  the  valley  of  the  Yumuri  like  an 
amphitheatre;  its  outer  sides  slope  gently 
down  to  the  surrounding  country,  but  the 
inner  descend  precipitously,  and  close  in  the 
lovely  valley  to  which  there  are  but  two 
modes  of  access  ;  one  by  a  road  running  up 
the  outer  side  of  the  mountain  and  for  some 


distance  along  its  summit,  and  winding  grad- 
ually down  the  inner ;  and  another  along  the 
bank  of  the  Yumuri,  which  seems  to  have 
torn  a  passage  through  the  ridge,  and  made 
its  escape  from  the  band  of  mountains  that 
surrounded  it  on  every  other  side.  Matan- 
zas  is  situated  on  the  plains  between  the 
Cumbre  and  the  sea,  and  is  gradually  creep- 
ing up  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountain, 
whose  summit  is  crowned  with  lovely  villas, 
the  country  seats  of  those  gentlemen  who 
own  estates  in  the  valley.  Tt  was  in  one  of 
these  that  we  were  to  have  taken  up  our  ^ 
residence,  had  we  not  been  deterred  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  island.  I  could  not 
but  regret,  as  we  passed  the  luxuriant  gar- 
dens, that  it  had  been  necessary  for  us  to 
alter  our  plans.  The  ascent,  though  tedious, 
was  by  no  meads  difficult,  and  after  about  an 
hour's  riding,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  top, 
and  halted  to  look  around.  Never  can  J  for- 
get the  view  that  met  my  eyes  as  we  turned 
to  look  first  at  the  place  we  had  left,  and 
then  at  that  to  which  we  were  going.  Just 
at  our  feet  lay  Matanzas,  the  flat  roofs  of 
many  of  its  houses  crowned  with  miniature 
gardens,  while  its  narrow  streets,  its  paseo 
and  plaza  were  distinctly  visible,  seeming  but 
a  moving  panorama,  instead  of  a  reality. 
The  whole  of  its  broad  bay,  with  hundreds 
of  vessels  lying  at  anchor,  and  nearly  fifty 
miles  of  shore  were  included  in  one  view  ; 
while  the  waves  stirred  by  the  evening  breeze 
appeared  to  break  noiselessly  on  the  beach, 
and  with  their  white  crests,  sparkling  in  the 
sun-shine,  seemed  indeed 

**  The  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea." 

On  the  other  hand,  looking  down  a  preci- 
pice that  was  almost  perpendicular,  the  eye 
fell  on  the  pea-green  verdure  of  immense 
cane-fields  that  in  the  distance  resembled 
freshly  sprung  wheat,  or  other  grain,  more 
than  canes  of  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  Con- 
trasting beautifully  with  this,  was  the  dark 
green  foliage  of  the  lofty  palms,  scattered 
over  a  surface  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  which 
was  completely  hemmed  in  with  mountains, 
and  seemed  totally  inaccessible  without  the 
wings  of  a  bird  or  the  feet  of  a  goat ;  while 
the  Yumuri,  like  a  silver  thread,  wound  in 
and  out  until  it  lost  itself  in  numerous 
streams  that  enrich  the  valley  and  render  its 
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estates  the  most  valuable  on  the  island.  I 
could  not  but  fancy,  as  I  stood  gazing  on  Ibis 
lovely  view,  that  Dr.  Johnson  must  have  had 
it  in  his  mind  when  he  described  the  happy 
valley  where  dwelt  Rasselas,  prince  of  Abys- 
sinia. By  the  aid  of  a  little  imagination  the 
large  white  sugar-houses  dotted  over  its  sur- 
face, might  easily,  at  that  distance,  have 
been  converted  into  palaces,  while  the  broad 
waving  leaves  of  the  banana,  the  dark  green 
orange  groves,  ladened  with  fruit,  the  cocoas, 
the  palms  and  the  rest  of  the  luxuriant  trop- 
ical verdure,  presented  as  beautiful  a  picture 
as  that  which  daily  met  the  eyes  of  Rasselas. 
Owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  valley  which 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  that  keep 
off  the  sea  breeze  and  radiate  back  the  heat 
they  receive,  the  houses  of  the  planters  are 
built  on  the  ridge,  and  as  we  rode  along  we 
passed  continually  by  villas,  some  of  them 
kept  in  the  nicest  order,  and  others  falling 
into  ruins.  These  latter,  in  most  instances, 
belong  to  absentees  who  are  either  proscri- 
bed or  dare  not  venture  within  the  clutches 
of  Spanish  justice.  Here  I  would  gladly 
have  lingered  some  time,  but  the  guide  hur- 
ried us  on,  telling  us  we  would  scarce  have 
time  to  get  through  the  gap  in  the  mountains 
before  sun-down.  After  riding  for  some  dis- 
tance, we  began  to  descend  the  inner  side  of 
the  ridge,  and  soon  reached  the  cane-fields 
below.  These  are  among  the  most  produc- 
tive of  the  island,  and  the  superstition  among 
the  Guajeros  or  peasantry  is,  that  the  land 
is  enriched  by  the  blood  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  massacred  here  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1511.  Collecting  them  all  here  under  false 
pretences,  they  basely  murdered  them,  while 
any  who  might  escape  to  the  heights  were 
driven  back  by  soldiers  stationed  above,  and 
throwing  themselves  in  despair  into  the  river, 
perished  by  hundreds,  exclaiming  as  they 
fell,  **  lo  mori" — I  die — ^which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
river  and  valley. 

When  we  had  descended  the  mountain, 
the  pleasures  of  imagination  vanished  before 
those  of  reality.  The  sun  had  sunk  behind 
the  ridge,  but  his  rays  still  fell  on  the  tall 
tops  of  the  plume-like  palms  scattered  in 
profusion  through  the  fields  of  waving  cane. 
Speaking  of  "  the  shade  of  the  palm  tree,"  is 
decidedly  a  poetical  license,  when  applied  to 


Cuba.  Doubtless  where  the  original  forest 
is  untouched,  they  do  cast  a  shade;  but  stand- 
ing alone  or  in  clusters  of  four  or  five,  their 
shadow  is  scarcely  more  than  imaginary.  It 
is  the  most  valuable  tree  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  its  trunk 
and  leaves  supply  all  the  materials  for  build- 
ing the  cottages  of  the  Guajeros,  and  the  huts 
of  the  negroes.  There  are  several  species, 
but  the  most  common  is  the  Palma-real,  or 
oreodoxia  regia.  Truly  the  queen  of  the  for- 
est, it  grows  in  all  soils,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  fifty  to  seventy  feet,  its  slender  trunk 
being  generally  covered  with  a  minute  white 
lichen,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
having  been  whitewashed  the  previous  year. 
About  six  feet  from  where  the  leaves  spring 
out,  the  foot-stalks  commence,  which  being 
always  of  a  bright  green  and  closely  folded 
round  the  young  foliage,  seem  the  real  plant 
springing  from  a  tall  vase  of  unpolished  mar- 
ble. The  shape  of  the  white  trunks  renders 
the  illusion  more  perfect,  as  many  of  these 
are  larger  in  the  middle,  tapering  ofi^  gradu- 
ally both  upward  and  downward.  Each  tree 
has  about  twenty  leaves,  one  of  which  is 
shed  every  three  weeks ;  the  young  foliage 
when  boiled  is  as  delicate  as  the  garden  cab- 
bage, while  the  seed  or  nuts,  takes  the  place 
of  mast  for  hogs.  From  the  extremity  of 
the  foot  stalk,  or  green  portion  of  the  trunk, 
all  the  leaves  spring  out  in  a  single  cluster ; 
they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long ; 
the  lower,  or  older  ones  falling  over  in  grace- 
ful curves,  while  the  younger  are  more  or 
less  erect,  with  their  extremities  only  bent 
over.  They  are  much  used  to  border  aven- 
ues, and  in  driving  under  thera  I  have  oflen 
thought  they  resembled  marble  columns  sup- 
porting arches  of  artificial  verdure,  more 
than  trees. 

Our  guide  hurried  us  over  this  part  of  the 
rode  that  we  might  reach  the  gorge  before 
dark,  yet  I  could  not  but  pause  before  a  lit- 
tle hut  which  doubtless  belonged  to  some 
Guajero,  and  gaze  on  what  seemed  the  reali- 
zation of'  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  cher- 
ished dreams  of  my  childhood.  How  often 
have  I  poured  for  hours  over  De  Foe's  fas- 
cinating descriptions  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  his  man  Friday ;  and  after  picturing  to 
myself  the  hut,  with  its  stake  fence  in  front, 
and  the  steep  hill  and  cave  behind,  longed 
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for  a  glimpse  of  the  hero  and  his  castle ;  for 
my  belief  Iq  his  story  was  as  firm  as  my 
faith  in  that  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren. 
And  now,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  imagination, 
not  only  castle  and  hill,  but  roaster  and  man 
seemed  before  me,  and  I  felt  almost  tempted 
to  dismount  and  see  whether  I  could  not 
find  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  the  rude 
earthen  jars,  and  goat  skin  cap,  and  umbrella 
of  the  owner. 

Just  under  the  cliff,  almost  touching  its 
side,  stood  a  rude  cottage,  its  high  pointed 
roof,  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  while  its 
walls  were  formed  by  driving  stakes  into  the 
earth  and  weaving  branches  between.  Seat- 
ed at  the  door,  smoking  a  cigarette,  was  a 
Guaj^ro,  whose  beard  and  hair  seemed  not  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  either  scissors  or 
razor  for  many  months,  while  his  swarthy 
complexion,  and  costume  of  shirt  and  panta- 
loons only,  rendered  him  a  fit  representative 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  before  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  recourse  to  his  goat 
skin  habiliments.  Hanging  lazily  over  the 
gate  of  the  garden,  which  was  surrounded 
with  a  stake  fence,  was  a  Chinaman,  his 
straight  black  hair  and  yellow  skin  answer- 
ing very  well  for  Friday,  while  beneath  the 
branches  of  a  cocoanut  tree  lay  the  identical 
goat,  who  figures  so  largely  in  De  Foe's  nar- 
rative. , 

It  was  after  dark  before  we  entered  the 
pass,  but  the  moon  was  so  bright  that  I  did 
not  regret  the  absence  of  other  light.  The 
road  for  a  mile  ran  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  the  pass  being  barely  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  the  two.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
cut  out  by  the  force  of  the  waters,  so  per- 
pendicular were  'the  sides.  At  times  this 
passage  to  the  valley  is  impassable,  as  the 
waves  of  the  bay  are  often  in  a  storm  dri- 
ven high  up  into  it  On  either  side  were 
hollows  and  small  caves,  some  half  way  up 
the  hill,  others  on  a  level  with  the  road,  and 
the  g^ide  told  us  that  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  was  a  large  caVe  which  had  never 
been  entirely  explored,  though  parties  had 
been  in  for  more  than  two  miles.  I  was 
very  anxious  to  take  a  peep  into  it,  but 
gave  up  the  idea  on  hearing  it  was  apt  to 
fall  in,  as  I  had  no  ambition  to  be  smother- 
ed by  a  mountain. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  before  we  reached 


the  hotel,  and  after  a  ride  of  five  hours  I 
was  too  tired  to  accept  an  invitation  to  spend 
the  evening  with  some  pretty  Creole  ladies, 
who  having  caught  sight  of  me  the  evening 
before,  were  very  anxious  to  knbw  me  for 
the  purpose  of  more  closely  inspecting  a 
rigolet  which  I  wore  to  protect  me  from  the 
dew.  I  was  very  sorry  I  did  not  hear  of 
their  desire  at  the  time,  as,  though  too  tired 
to  be  either  entertained  or  entertaining,  I 
should  have  liked  to  gratify  them  with  a 
sight  of  the  article  ;  but  I  did  not  know  of 
it  until  after  my  return  to  Havana,  towards 
which  we  turned  our  faces  with  many  re- 
grets the  day  after  our  ascent  of  the  Cum- 
bre. 

When  we  were  once  more  comfortably  in- 
stalled in  our  old  quarters  at  the  Hotel  Cu- 
bano,  I  was  most  peremptorily  ordered  by 
Miss  Sue  to  go  to  bed,  and  recruit  for  a  pic- 
nic to  be  given  next  day  at  the  Quinta  del 
Obispo — Bishop's  garden — by  the  British 
Consul.  I  was  very  glad  to  do  so,  and 
awoke  next  morning  feeling  no  bad  efiects 
from  either  my  ride  up  the  mountain  or  my 
journey.  It  was  a  lovely  day  just  suited  to 
out  door  amusements,  and  though  the  sun 
was  intensely  hot,  the  fresh  sea-breeze 
cooled  the  air  so  that  sheltered  from  its  rays 
there  was  no  danger  of  being  too  hot  or  too 
cool.  We  set  out  about  twelve  o'clock  ac- 
companied by  a  young  Creole  lady,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  drive  reached  our  destination, 
where  we  found  a  gay  party  awaiting  us  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  tall  bamboos.  All 
had  been  requested  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  spoon  and  knife  and  fork,  while  the 
Consul's  lady  and  her  sisters  supplied  the 
eafables.  I  had  driven  out  to  this  beautiful 
place  several  times,  but  had  never  walked 
through  it,  and  I  gladly  accepted  the  arm 

of  my   old  acquaintance.  Doctor  T of 

the  Royal  Navy,  and  leaving  the  young  la^ 
dies  to  amuse  themselves  by  dancing  an4 
flirting  in  the  billiard  room,  and  the  more 
sober  to  arrange  the  dinner,  I  set  off  for  a 
regular  scramble  through  the  tangled  mas- 
ses of  tropical  vegetation,  to  the  great  horror 
of  Sue,  who  protested  I  would  ruin  not  only 
'*  dainty  slippers"  and  dress,  but  my  com- 
plexion  also.  Trusting  however  to  my  usual 
good  luck,  and  a  large  leghorn  flat  to  pro- 
tect me,  I  set  out,  and  had  no  reason  to  r«- 
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gret  my  attempt.  To  be  sure  I  once  or 
twice  stepped  on  treacherous  places,  and  the 
slippers  suffered  a  little,  but  I  was  amply  re- 
paid not  only  by  all  I  saw,  but  by  the  con- 
versation of  my  companion.  I  found  him 
a  real  treasure,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  tree 
or  plant  which  we  met  with  that  he  could 
not  tell  me  something  about,  and  I  learned 
more  from  him  during  the  day  respecting  the 
vegetation  of  Cuba,  than  I  had  heard  from 
any  dozen  persons  to  whom  I  had  heretofore 
addressed  my  inquiries ;  often  had  I  stopped 
in  admiration  before  some  beautiful  tree, 
shrub  or  plant,  and  on  asking  the  name  been 
told  by  persons  who  had  lived  for  years  on 
the  island,  **  I  really  dont  know,"  or  *'  I 
have  heard  but  forgotten."  No  such  an- 
swers repelled  my  curiosity  now,  the  Doctor 
knew  every  thing,  and  forgot  nothing. 
Whether  my  questions  related  to  the  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  world  they  were  readily 
replied  to,  and  in  such  a  way  that  without 
tiring  me  with  scientific  terms,  familiar  only 
to  the  learned,  convinced  me  that  his  infor- 
mation was  derived  not  only  from  books  but 
bis  own  observations. 

This  Quinta  has  been  the  favourite  coun- 
try-seat of  a  Lord  Bbbop,  hence  its  name, 
but  it  belongs  now  to  a  young  man  residing 
in  Paris,  who  takes  no  pains  to  keep  it  up, 
and  in  a  few  years  not  a  trace  of  its  former 
cultivated  beauty  will  remain.  The  house 
which  was  only  a  common  one,  was  unroofed 
by  a  tornado  and  is  now  nothing  but  an 
overgrown  ruin ;  two  or  three  old  negroes 
make  a  pretence  of  keeping  the  garden  in 
order  and  feeding  the  animals,  but  it  is  a 
mere  pretence.  Its  beautiful  avenues  of 
Mangoes,  Zapotes  and  Palms  are  choked  up 
and  overgrown,  the  ponds  or  fountains  dry 
or  stagnant,  the  artificial  streams  which 
were  formerly  led  about  the  grounds  at 
great  expense  are  dry  in  some  places,  and 
have  overflowed  their  banks  in  others.  The 
bridges  are  decayed,  the  terraces  broken. 
The  marble  statues  which  border  the  ave- 
nues or  stand  singly,  are  thrown  down  and 
broken  or  covered  with  green  mould.  Most 
of  the  cages  where  the  birds  and  wild  ani- 
mals were  confined  are  empty,  or  have  a 
few  half  starved  inmates ;  ii^hile  a  perfect 
wilderness  of  flowers  gives  some  idea  of 
what  the  garden  must  have  been  in  its  glory. 


We  wandered  for  more  than  an  hour  up 
and  down,  visited  the  wild  animals,  peeped 
at  the  alligator  through  whose  cage  flowed 
an  artificial  stream,  and  at  last  turned  into 
an  avenue  of  Mangoes  bordered  with  sta- 
tues. There  was  Silence  with  her  finger  on 
her  lips,  Apollo  minus  a  hand,  and  Cupid 
with  a  broken  arrow.  At  the  end  was  a 
stream  which  divided  the  quinta  from  a 
neighboring  domain,  and  looking  down  a 
long  avenue  of  bamboo-reeds  whose  slender 
tops  met  in  an  arch  over  head,  I  spied  a 
little  cottage  literally  embowered  in  roses, 
while  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of 
Oleanders,  Heliotrope  tube  roses,  and  maoy 
other  flowers  that  grew  in  wild  profusion 
about  the  grounds.  I  could  not  restrain  ray 
exclamations  of  delight  at  the  picture,  and 
hearing  from  one  of  the  negroes  that  the 
house  was  unoccupied,  I  determined  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  it.  But  the  Doctor  objected 
on  account  of  the  sun,  and  I  was  bribed  off 
by  the  promise  of  a  bouquet,  if  I  would  de- 
fer my  explorations  until  after  dinner. 

When  we  reached  the  terrace  where  the 
dinner  was  to  be  laid  we  found  the  rest  of 
the  party  wondering  at  our  long  absence, 
but  not  unhappy  about  it.  The  notes  of  a 
hand-organ  still  issued  from  the  billiard- 
room,  a  low  building  standing  in  the  garden 
which  had  escaped  the  tornado  that  unroofed 
the  dwelling  house.  Here  many  of  the  gen- 
tlemen were  footing  it  with  the  young  la- 
dies, while  others  were  scattered  over  the 
grounds  collecting  botanical  specimens  for 
the  herbarium  of  the  Hem.  Miss  Murray, 
who  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  was  showing 
her  sketch  book  to  another  group. 

The  Doctor  and  1  joined  the  party  who 
were  preparing  dinner,  and  for  an  hour  gave 
our  undivided  attention  to  dressing  salad, 
carving  turkeys,  cutting  bread,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
"  Many  hands  make  light  work,"  bat  un* 
less  they  are  skilful,  they  are  apt  also  to 
make  mistakes,  and  the  merriest  part  of  the 
day  was  laying  out  the  dinner,  which  was 
done  by  the  gentlemen  under  the  direction 
of  the  ladies.  One  tall  middy  was  voted 
head  nurse,  and  ordered  to  take  care  of  the 
children  while  the  servants  assisted.  This 
duty  he  performed  very  well  for  a  time,  till 
getting  rather  tired,  he  quietly  coaxed  them 
ofi*,  and  under  pretence  of  amusing  them 
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put  them  up  into  the  lower  branches  of  the 
trees  where  they  could  not  get  down  with- 
out assistance,  and  joined  a  party  who  were 
engaged  in  taking  the  champagne  out  of  a 
pond,  where  it  had  been  set  to  cool.     Loud 
was  the   ululatus  set  up  by  the  deserted 
children,  when  they  discovered  the  trick, 
and  every  mother  was  seen  rushing  towards 
them  to  discover  if  her  darling  was  safe. 
As  soon  as  peace  was  restored  we  were  sum- 
moned to  dinner  by  Mrs.  S ,  the  merri- 
est lady  of  the  party,  who,  being  a  sister  of 
the  Consul's  lady  was  one  of  the  presiding 
spirits  of  the  day.     I   can  never  forget  the 
comic  gravity  with  which  she  requested  a 
stately  officer,  who  offered  his  assistance, 
and  assured  her  he  was  ready  to  do  any 
iking  for  her— -''Just    to  wash  up    those 
plates."     Most  daintily  did  he  turn  up  the 
cuffs  of  his  uniform  and  commence  opera- 
tions to  the  amusement  of  the  whole  party, 
who  saw  the  spirit  of  mischief  lurking  in  the 
dark  eyes  of  the  lady  when  she  made  the 
request.     As  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  be- 
fore our  arrangements  were  completed  we 
were  pretty  hungry  and  the  good  things  dis- 
appeared rapidly  before  us.     Freely  flowed 
the  wine,  and  brightly  flashed  the  wit,  and 
if  the  ghost  of  the  old  bishop  was  lingering 
near  bis  favourite  residence  while  in  the 
flesh,  he  must  have  been  edified  or  perhaps 
horrified  at  the  bursts  of  laughter  that  rose 
from  our  party.     Merriest  of  the  merry  was 
the   Hon.  Miss   Murray,   lady   of  the  bed 
chamber  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria;  a 
young  lady  of  sixty,  whose  beautiful  neck 
and  arms  would  have  graced  a  belle  of  six- 
teen.    I  afterwards  saw  a  good  deal  of  her, 
and  was  charmed  with  her  unaffected  man- 
ners, and  sound,  common  sense. 

She  told  me  much  about  her  life  at  court, 
and  her  private  history.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  aunt  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Murray,  so  well 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Prairie  Bird.  At 
the  age  of  forty  she  was  chosen  Maid  of 
Honor  to  the  Queen,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  a  few  years  ago ;  when  accord- 
ing to  her  own  account,  she  told  her  Majesty 
it  was  too  ridiculous  for  so  old  a  woman  to 
hold  such  an  office,  for,  said  she,  ''  when 
your  majesty  tells  a  page  to  request  the 
young  ladies  to  come  down  how  absurd  it  is 


for  me  to  walk  first  into  the  drawing  room." 
The  queen  not  wishing  to  part  with  her  made 
her  lady  of  the  bed  chamber,  and  she  is  the 
first  unmarried  lady  who  has  been  raised  to 
that  dignity.  Byron  has  celebrated  her  in 
one  of  his  poems,  and  from  the  position  she 
holds  she  may  be  considered  as  among  the 
first  ladies  of  £ngland. 

I  have  often  heard  and  read  of  the  beauty 
of  the  high-born  English  women,  but  either 
I  have  been  most  unfortunate  in  the  speci- 
mens I  have  seen,  or  tastes  differ  widely. 
There  is  a  want  of  high-toned  refinement, 
not  only  in  appearance,  but  in  manner  and 
conversation  which  forcibly  strikes  me  in  all 
whom  I  have  ever  met  with.  Nor  do  I  won- 
der that  the  French  deem  it  '*  un»  chose  tm- 
poaMie*'  for  an  English  woman  to  be  well 
dressed. 

I  was  also  much  struck  with  the  difierence 
between  the  manner  of  our  naval  officers 
and  the  British.  I  saw  them  constantly  to- 
gether during  the  past  winter,  and  associated 
intimately  with  both.  Though  I  met  with 
great  kindness  from  the  latter,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  found  them  well-educated,  gentle- 
manly men  who  could  never  have  been 
guilty  of  rudeness,  they  were  wanting  in 
that  high  polish,  and  graceful  ease  of  man- 
ner which  characterizes  the  well-bred  officer 
of  our  navy.  There  was  a  stiffi^ss  about 
them  on  first  acquaintance,  which  alternated 
strangely  with  a  careless  roughness  and  free- 
dom. Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule,  and  I  speak  of  both  as  a  class, 
not  individually.  The  English  officer  on 
duty  is  a  machine  wound  up  to  go  so  long — 
he  has  his  orders  and  obeys  them  without 
the  slightest  deviation ;  he  has  no  idea  that 
circumstances  can  alter  cases  where  orders 
are  concerned.  An  occurrence  presents  it- 
self to  my  mind  that  will  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing. It  is  against  the  orders  of  both  services 
for  the  officer  of  the  deck  to  speak,  except 
on  business,  while  on  duty.  Not  knowing 
this,  cousin  Sue  one  day  when  on  board  an 
English  man-of-war,  asked  one  of  the  offi- 
cers why  he  had  not  been  up  to  the  hotel  to 
see  us  according  to  a  promise  made  some 
days  before.  After  a  few  moments  hesita- 
tion he  stammered  out  '<  because  it  is  too 
far,"  and  turning  short  from  her,  walked  to 
the  other  end  of  the  deck,  and  though  we 
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remained  more  than  an  hour  on  board,  did 
not  again  address  her.  Surprised  at  such 
rudeness  in  a  gentleman  who  had  always 
been  most  polite,  she  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  me,  and  asked  if  anything  had 
been  said  or  done  to  offend  him.  We  could 
in  no  way  account  for  his  conduct  until  next 
day,  when  he  informed  her  he  was  on  duty 
at  the  time,  and  was  not  at  liberty  to  speak 
to  her ;  he  wished  to  tell  her  he  had  been 
unwell  and  not  able  to  take  so  long  a  walk, 
but  the  Captain  was  in  hearing  and  he  dared 
not;  though  as  far  as  we  could  learn  the 
commander  was  anything  but  a  martinet, 
and  much  liked  by  his  officers.  A  similar 
circumstance  once  occurred  to  me  on  board 
the  U.  S.  steamship  Pennsylvania.  Not 
knowing  that  an  officer  of  my  acquaintance 
was  on  duty,  I  asked  him  some  question 
about  the  ship,  to  which  he  replied  most  po- 
litely, but  begged  me  to  excuse  him  as  he 
could  not  converse  while  on  duty,  and  touch- 
ing his  hat  walked  away. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  the  pic-nic. 
I  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  Doctor's  pro- 
mise, respecting  the  bouquet,  and  we  set  out 
after  dinner  to  the  pretty  cottage  where  he 
amply  redeemed  his  word,  loading  me  with 
floral  treasures.    Turning  into  a  narrow  walk 
barely  wide  enough  for  two,  and  bordered 
by  high  hedges  of  Oleander  in  full  bloom, 
we  started  on  our  return  to  the  party,  but 
when  we  reached  the  stream  we  found  the 
bridge  at  that  place  broken  down,  and  while 
we  were  debating  whether  we  should  retrace 
our  steps  or  try  and  jump  over,  a  most  fu- 
rious barking  of  dogs  in  our  rear  roused  my 
fears  respecting  blood-hounds,  which  I  knew 
were  kept  at  most  of  the  country  places;  and 
1  boldly  ventured  on,  resolved  to  have  all 
the  ills  of  wet  feet  rather  than  face  the  fe- 
rocious animal.     Laughing  at  my  fright,  the 
Doctor  urged  me  to  go  around,  as  the  banks 
of  the  streams  were  swampy,  but  finding  me 
resolute  to  **  go  ahead,"  he  took  his  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  ^  stream  on  a  remnant  of 
the  bridge,  and  offering  me  both  hands,  he 
jumpecf  me  lightly  to  a  stone  from  which  I 
reached  the  dry  land  by  another  spring.    He 
attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  in  his  anxiety 
to  take  care  of  my  flowers,  fell  just  short  of 
the  mark,  and  came  down  up  to  his  knees  in 
the  mud.    Loud  were  the  shouts  of  laughter 


that  greeted  us  on  joining  the  rest  of  the 
party,  for  he  was  the  third  gentleman  who 
had  returned  in  the  same  plight,  and  the 
champagne  was  voted  decidedly  *'  heady." 
The  servants,  during  our  absence,  had 
drunk  up  the  remnant,  and  were  many  of 
them  '*  glorious."  The  Spaniards  are  noted 
for  their  weak  heads,  and  a  few  glasses  of 
wine  render  them  very  belligerent.  One  of 
them  thinking  his  dignity  insulted,  resented 
it  with  a  blow,  when  a  general  "set  to"  en- 
sued, and  before  the  gentlemen  could  sepa- 
rate them,  the  hand  organ  which  had  done 
duty  for  the  dancers,  was  smashed,  and  half 
the  crockery  broken.  The  remnant  beiog 
packed  into  the  volantes,  we  turned  our 
faces  homeward,  all  agreeing  we  had  passed 
a  charming  day. 

[To  be  continued.'} 


RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Messenger,  in 
an  article  on  '*  the  testimony  of  Geology  and 
Jlstronomy  to  the  truth  of  the  Hebrew  Re- 
cords'*  these  occurs  the  fdlowing  extract— 

"  It  will  be  perceived  that  hitherto  we  haTe  been  coo- 
troTerting  negative  objections  lo  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
Chronology.  The  result,  founded  on  indisputable  &cts 
and  incontrovertible  principles  of  science,  leaves  the  Mo- 
saic chronology  on  unshaken  foundations.  But  with  this 
result,  we  do  not  rest.  We  have  now  /wstttve  leslimoay 
borne  by  those 

*'  Planets,  stars,  and  adamantine  spheres. 

That  wheel  unshaken  through  the  void  immense," 

to  the  Mosaic  account  of  their  creation.  Who  has  not 
listened  in  imagination  to  the  voice  of  their  choral  hynoM 
of  praise,  when 

"  Nightly  to  the  listening  earth, 
They  tell  the  story  of  their  birth ; 
Forever  singing  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  in  Divine.** 

They  now  declare  to  man  the  language  of  attestation  to 
the  truth  of  the  inspired  historian  of  their  creatioa.  Let 
us  listen  to  this  language  which  comes  to  us  from  re- 
gions of  immutable  truth  and  from  spheres  of  inperiste- 
ble  glory. 

**  Having  shown  the  fallacies  of  all  those  who  have  mis- 
understood their  language,  or  obscured  its  meaning,  we 
will  state  its  testimony  to  the  troth  of  the  inspired  re- 
cord. 

**  Astronomers  had  always  known  that  a  certain  reoiar' 
kable  epoch  must,  from  the  essential  principles  of  the 
solar  system,  have  happened.    When  that  epoch  acta- 
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alljr  happ«>iied,  ther  bad  never  been  able  to  determine. 
At  length  tbo  great  La  Place,  after  the  most  profound 
and  accurate  inTestigation,  ascertained  its  date.  This 
remarkable  astronomical  epoch  is  the  eoineidenet  iif  the 
greater  axU  ef  ike  earth^e  orbit  with  the  line  ofequinox' 
M,  fDhen  the  true  and  mean  equinox  wae  the  name.  Now 
this  state  of  the  hpavens  could  have  existed  only  at  the 
first  moment  of  the  creation  of  our  solar  system;  for  the 
moiueut  the  earth  and  the  other  planets  began  to  move, 
the  causes  which  altered  this  position  of  the  earth,  be- 
gan to  exert  their  irresistible  povirer  and  produce  the 
freeeniem  of  the  equinoxee.  This  great  epoch  in  astron- 
amy,  or  in  other  words  in  the  history  of  the  heavens, 
must  have  been  the  period  of  the  creation  of  our  solar 
system.  La  Place  has  demonstrated  that  this  epoch 
happened  4000  y^ors  before  the  Christian  era,  the  very 
year  in  which  Archbishop  Usher  and  other  eminent 
chronologists  have  deduced  it  from  the  chronology  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures!  This  agreement  between  this  as- 
tronomical demonstration  produced  by  the  unerring  and 
irreFistible  processes  of  mathematics,  and  the  chronology 
of  Moses,  could  not  be  a  coincidence  of  chance ;  for 
upon  the  known  rules  for  the  calculation  of  chances,  the 
probability  that  it  is  accidentol,  is  as  one  to  millions  al' 
moat  inexpressible  by  hgures. 

There  is  here  distinctly  stated  that  a  most 
curious  and  beautiful  mathematical  problem 
is  not  only  capable  of  solution  with  given 
data,  but  actually  has  been  solved.  This 
problem  is  no  less  than  the  time  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world !  According  to  the  author 
of  the  above  extract,  there  is  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  the  divines  who  love  the  old 
"Mosaic  Chronology"  to  attempt  to  dis- 
prove the  conclusions  of  the  Geologists ;  but 
the  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  our  globe 
is  removed  from  the  domain  of  Geology  and 
has  become  one  of  Astronomy  and  conse- 
quently of  Mathematics.  This  is  most  as- 
suredly a  discovery,  and  one  to  which  the 
author  should  lay  claim,  and  not  give  the 
credit  of  it  to  La  Place,  who,  we  are  confi- 
dent, would  repudiate  it,  and  in  his  absence 
his  friends  will  do  it  for  him. 

If  it  were  possible  to  settle  this  vexed 
question  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
earth  by  the  certain  processes  of  Mathemat- 
ics, why  that  long  battle  between  Geologists 
and  divines  on  Geological  grounds,  and  why 
the  author's  own  lengthy  defence  in  this 
field  ? 

But  the  question  proposed  being  one  in 
physico-mathematics  admits  of  a  positive 
answer.  The  distinct  proposition  is  this. 
"  Now  this  state  of  the  heavens. could  have 
existed  only  at  the  first  moment  of  the  cre- 
ation of  our  solar  system  ;  for  the  moment 
the  earth  and  the  other  planets  began  to 


move,  the  causes  which  altered  this  position 
of  the  earth,  began  to  exert  their  irresisti- 
ble power  and  produce  ihe  preceMum  of  ihe 
eguinooces" 

This  proposition  we  pronounce  incorrect, 
and  will  prove  it,  remarking  in  the  begin- 
ning, should  this  paper  fall  under  the  obser- 
vation of  any  one  who  has  made  astronomy 
his  study,  he  must  excuse  ua  for  attempting 
to  disprove  a  proposition  so  obviously  ab- 
surd, and  likewise  for  the  use  of  non-tech- 
nical terms,  as  we  will  endeavor  to  make 
the  reasoning  popular. 

The  earth  revolves  in  its  orbit  around  the 
sun  in  a  curve  called  the  Ellipsis — the 
greater  axis  of  the  Ellipsis  is  called  the  line 
of  ^psideSt  the  part  nearest  the  sun  (one 
point  of  this  line)  is  called  ihe  perihelion. 
It  also  revolves  upoi|  its  axis  which  is  not  per- 
pendicular of  the  plane  to  revolution  around 
the  sun,  but  inclined  to  it,  making  the  Equa- 
tor incline  about  23^^.  Now  the  in tei  sec- 
tion of  this  plane  of  the  Equator  with  the 
plane  of  revolution  around  the  sun  is  called 
the  line  of  eguinoxee.  While  the  inclination 
of  the  Equator  to  the  Ecliptic  is  nearly  con- 
stant, this  line  of  intersection  or  line  of  equi' 
noxes  does  not  always  point  to  the  same 
stars  in  space. 

But  owing  to  the  spheroidal  form  of  the 
earth,  the  line  is  caused,  by  the  disturbing 
bodies,  to  shift  its  position  gradually.  It  re- 
trogades  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  50.23^^ 
annually.  This  gradual  movement  of  the 
line  of  equinoxes  backward  along  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  would  cause  the  pole  of  the 
equator  to  revolve  around  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  in  about  twenty-six  thousand  years. 
It  is  obvioBftthat  this  movement  would  make 
necessary  certain  corrections  in  astronomi- 
cal observaflons.  Dr.  Bradley  discovered 
that  there  was  also  another  more  refined  cor- 
rection necessary,  that  the  pole  of  the  equator 
revolved  in  a  small  ellipse  around  an  imagina- 
ry central  point  that  moved  around  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic.  That  position  of  the  equinox 
which  corresponds  to  this  imaginary  central 
point  (or  mean  pole)  of  the  ellipse,  is  called 
the  mean  equinox.  Any  other  position  of  it 
is  called  the  true  equinox.  The  coincidence 
of  the  true  and  mean  equinox  that  is  alluded 
to  in  the  extract  takes  place  twice  every 
nineteen  years.    Now  in  addition  to  these 
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motions,  there  is  another  movement  produc- 
ed by  known  causes — '  the  longer  axis  of  the 
earth's  orbit/  or  line  of  apsides  is  itself 
subject  to  a  progessive  motion  of  about  11"  a 
year.  This  causes  a  change  in  longitude  of 
the  perihelion  of  the  earth's  orbit  a  little  more 
than  6r^  annually.  Now  suppose  it  were 
possible  to  determine  the  present  longitude 
of  the  perihelion,  knowing  how  much  the  lon- 
gitude increased  annually,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  tp  tell  when  the  longitude  was  zero. 
And  tliat  is  the  mighty  problem  which  the 
author  says  was  solved  by  La  Place  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  world ! 
There  are  different  methods  of  determining 
with  accuracy  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Lacaille,*the 
longitude  of  the  perihelion  in  1750  was  309^ 
5827  (400"^  in  the  circle)  when  the  greater 
axis  was  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  equi- 
noxes, this  longitude  was  300°.  This  phe- 
nomenon then  happened  about  the  year 
1250.  Then  the  perihelion  coincided  with 
the  winter  solstice.  Now  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  tell  when  the  longitude  of  the  pe- 
rihelion was  zero,  that  is,  when  the  two  lines 
coincided — if  they  were  perpendicular  in 
1250,  and  moved  apart  61^^  a  year.  This 
happened  about  5,735  years  before  1750,  or 
3985  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Not 
the  exact  date  of  the  creation  according  to 
the  chronologists.  Hear  what  Biot  wrote 
about  this  singular  coincidence  many  years 
ago — *<  Par  une  rencontre  assez  singuliere  c' 
est  a-peu-pres  vers  ce  t6ms  selon  la  plupart 
des  chronologistes,  que  remontent  les  pre- 
mieres traces  du  sejour  de  I'homme  sur  la 
t6rre,  quoiqu'  il  paraisse  d'  ailleurs  par  un 
grand  nombre  de-  preuves  physiqines,  que  la 
terre  elle-m^me  est  beaucoup  plus  ancienne." 

Thus  far,  to  show  that  the  proWera  to  find 
the  time  of  coincidence  is  not  so  difficult  as 
to  require  the  genius  of  La  Place  to  solve  it. 

The  author  distinctly  asserts  that  **  this 
state  of  the  heavens  could  have  existed  only 
at  the  first  moment  of  the  creation  of  our 
Solar  System."  And  even  an  approximate 
solution  shows  that  it  did  not  happen  at  the 
time  the  Mosaic  chronology  fixes  that  date — 
What  is  to  be  inferred  then  if  we  show  that 
this  same  state  will  happen  again  ?     Is  a  new 

^LieTraite  E16mentaire  d*  Astronomic  PbyFique,  par 
J.  B.  Biot.    Livre  Second • 


creation  necessary  ?  not  at  all.  The  causes 
now  in  operation,  will  cause  this  coincidence 
to  take  place  ag^ain  in  about  6485,  and  again 
about  16955,  and  thus  this  coincidence  will 
continue  to  occur  every  10470  years.  These 
numbers  do  not  pretend  to  perfect  accuracy, 
but  only  approximate.*  Do  not  these  facts 
and  conclusions  show  that  this  state  of  the 
heavens  can  exist  at  another  time  than  the 
creation  ?  Most  certainly*.  But  then  where 
is  the  physical  cause  for  putting  the  earth  in 
thai  position  when  fin>t  created  ?  Precession 
does  not  depend  on  the  position  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit.  It  will  take  place,  as  it  does,  in 
every  part  of  it  The  redundant  matter  at 
the  equator  and  revolution  on  its  axis  with  a 
disturbing  body  produce  precession  inde- 
pendent of  position.  The  earth  might  have 
been  placed  any  where  in  its  orbit  with  the 
other  bodies  existing  in  space,  as  they  are  and 
caused  to  revolve  on  its  axis  and  precession 
would  have  ensued.  Every  physical  con- 
sideration demonstrates  this.  To  do  it  here 
would  be  to  go  into  the  domain  of  text  books. 
But,  we  may  ask,  if  this  particular  position 
was  so  necessary  for  the  earth,  was  not  a 
similar  one  equally  necessary  for  the  other 
planetary  bodies  ?  They  have  a  precession  of 
their  equinoxes — should  then  this  same  coin- 
cidence take  place  for  each  planet  ?  There 
is  as  much  reason  for  the  one  as  the  other. 
But  none  for  either. 

We  think  we  have  shown  clearly  that  the 
proposition  as  enunciated  is  not  true,  inas- 
much as  this  condition  of  the  heavens  will 
happen  again,  and  it  did  not  happen  at  the 
moment  the  proposition  asserts  it  must.  And 
furthermore,  there  can  be  no  physical  con- 
sideration presented  why  the  earth  should 
have  been  created  in  that  position.  The 
same  causes  will  produce  precession  aoj 
where  else. 

In  regard  to  the  coincidence  of  the  true 
and  mean  equinox,  it  obviously  must  occur 
nearly  within  nine  years  of  any  period,  oc- 
curring twice  about  every  nineteen  years ; 
but  whether  a  rigid  calculation  would  give 
the  same  second  for  the  coincidence  of  the 
true  and  mean  equinox  and  the  greater  axis 
of  the  earth's  orbit  is  another  problem  which 
can  be  solved,  though  even  if  the  coinci- 

*  They  are  deduced  from  data  in  Biot*i  Aalrononue 
Physique. 
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dence  woald  occur,  which   is  doubtful,  it 
would  prove  uothing. 

We  would  not  have  attempted  this  discussion 
at  all,  bad  we  not  been  induced  to  do  it  from  a 
note  in  the  last  Messenger,  addressed  to  the 
juvenile  critics  of  the  Georgia  University 
Magazine.  We  have  endeavored  to  treat 
the  subject  fairly,  with  more  consideration 
than  it  deserves — ^for  to  every  one  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  astronomy,  its  absurdity  is  obvi- 
ous— and  we  would  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  if  we  are  correct  in  inferring  that  the 
author  of  the  extract  before  quoted  is  a  theo- 
logian, we  hope  for  the  sake  of  Christianity, 
his  theology  is  more  correct  than  bis  physics. 

University  of  Georgia^ 
Oct.  25M,  1855. 


STARRY  WAVES. 


BALLAD. 


BY    C.    ERNST   VON   F. 


I. 


Starry  wavev,  starry  waves ! 

Dancing  mn  the  sea ; 
Brightly  come,  darkly  fade, 

Die  in  meloily ; 
The  meoobeams  gently  faU 
Upon  the  dreaming  flowers 
Of  fragrant  forest  trees, 
And  blooming  myrtle-bowers ; 
White  from  the  lonely  shore 
I  gaze  upon  the  sea, 
Whose  siWer-crested  wnves 
Are  beautiful  to  me. 


IL 

Nightingale,  Nightingale ! 

Chanting  in  the  grove ; 
Cease  awhile.  Bird  of  Song, 

Listen  to  my  Love; 
He  strikes  his  joyous  harp 
On  yonder  rosy  isle. 
And  at  its  thrilling  tones 
The  blossoms  seem  to  smile ; 
My  Heart  with  rapture  wild 
Is  throbbing  by  the  Sea ; 
Ye  dancing,  starry  waves. 
Oh  bear  my  Love  to  me. 


BSotires  of  3Sem  ^nrb. 


Tbk  Poets  and  Poxtrt  op  America.  By  Ruju9  WU 
mat  CfriMwold.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Philadelphia. 
Parry  and  McMillan,  18&5.  [From  James  Woodhouse, 
137  Main  Street. 

To  embody  in  a  collected  form  the  best  poetry  of  a  na- 
tion's literal  ure,  and  to  decide  critically  upon  the  merits 
of  the  poets  themselves,  as  well  those  who  are  yet  living 
as  those  who  have  passed  away,  is  a  task  of  no  little  del- 
icacy, and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  several  qualities  rarely 
found  united  in  a  single  individual.  Dr.  Griswold  seems 
to  us  to  have  performed  this  task  with  equal  impartiality 
and  judgment.  Of  course  there  will  not  be  wanting  dis- 
satisfied readers,  who  will  complain  of  the  Doctor  as  an 
unfit  doorkeeper  to  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  alleging  that 
he  has  kept  out  many  who  ought  to  have  been  admitted, 
while  others  have  been  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  edifice 
without  a  spray  upon  their  brows  and  not  having  such  a 
thing  as  a  singing  robe  among  their  wearing  apparel.  We 
think  it  quite  possible  that  in  the  present  edition  there  are 
names  that  do  not  belong  to  fame,  for  if  there  be  a  fault 
in  the  compiler,  it  is  leniency  towards  the  weaknesses  of 
authors,  but  we  are  sure  that  nobody  has  been  excluded 
through  any  other  feeling  than  an  honest  conviction,  how- 
ever erroneous,  of  his  want  of  poetic  excellence.  Among 
the  additions  to  the  list  of  American  Poets  in  this  edition, 
we  notice  Chariest  G.  Leland,  Richard  Coe,  John  Eeten 
Cooke,  Henry  W.  Parker  and  William  Croawell  Doaoe. 
The  book  is  embellished  with  several  steel  engravings  of 
favorite  authors,  among  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  one  of 
our  lamented  friend,  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke,  in  a  style 
that  is  absolutely  libellous.  An  expression  almost  of 
idiocy  is  given  to  the  features  of  that  child  of  genius,  and 
it  were  far  better  to  have  permitted  his  image  to  remain 
in  the  memory  of  his  companions  than  to  have  so  distor- 
ted it  to  the  obpervatioo  of  the  world.  The  portraits  of 
Longfellow  and  Bayard  Taylor  are  very  spirited  likeness, 
es,  Poe's  is  less  satisfactory  and  gives  a  port  of  man-mil- 
liner look  to  his  striking  countenance.  With  so  much  of 
comment  upon  the  illustrations,  we  accept  the  volume  as 
a  valuable  compendium  of  American  Poetry. 


EoLOPOESis.  Americait  Rejected  Addresses.  Aom 
firtt  PnhlUhtd  from  ike  Original  MamaeripU.  New 
York :  J.  C.  Derby,  119  Nassau  Street.  [From  T.  D. 
Clarke,  157  Main  Street. 

We  should  like  this  volume  a  great  deal  better  without 
the  affected  Greek  title  of  Eolopoe»iM,  whwh  means  ail 
9ort»  of  poetry^  as  we  are  told  in  the  appendix,  ft  is  an- 
other of  the  frequent  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
imitate  the  Tkealrum  Poetarum  of  James  and  Horace 
Smith,  and  its  success  is  hardly  greater  than  that  of  for- 
mer failures.  We  can  not  rate  it  as  high  as  Bon  Gaul- 
tier's  Book  of  Ballads,  though  some  of  the  poets  traves- 
tied have  been  happily  caught  in  their  more  salient  char- 
acteristics. In  the  selection  of  these  the  author  has 
looked  only  to  the  Northern  versifiers,  not  recognising  in 
the  South  or  West  any  poets  of  sufficient  celebrity  to  be 
entitled  to  the  honors  of  caricature.  The  great  fault  of 
the  imitations  is  in  their  length — those  of  Saxe  and 
Holmes  are  the  best,  but  neither  of  these  wits  was  ever 
so  prolix  in  the  kind  of  verse  imitated  as  the  gentleman 
who  burlesques  them.  The  hexameters  after  Evangeline 
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•re  droll  in  the  final  spondees,  as  par  exemple  in  the  al- 
lusion to  the  Indians, 

Who  chopped  down  trees  and  built  log -houses  and 

Ufigteanu, 
And  subsisted  chiefly  on  fish,  potatoes,  &c. 

But  to  write  nonsensical  hexameters  is  not  by  any  mems 
to  imitate  Longfellow,  we  mean,  ss  the  Smiths  imitated 
Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  once  with  a  felici- 
tous swing  of  their  peculiar  metre  and  an  usurpation,  for 
the  nonce,  of  their  modes  of  thought.  The  bards  are  not 
humiliated  by  their  Cockney  copyists— we  could  almost 
fancy  in  reading  the  Rejected  Addresses  that  thoy  really 
had  written  the  pieces  marked  with  their  initials,  but  Mr. 
Longfellow  in  Blouxelinda  in  the  present  work,  is  made 
simply  ridiculous — only  that  and  nothing  more.  The 
writer  never  could  place  himself  at  the  Longfellownian 
stand  point  in  looking  at  an  object,  and  therefore  his  tra- 
veatie  can  be  regarded  only  an  absurd  mimicry  of  an  ab- 
surd form  of  Terse.  The  same  thing  may  bo  said  with 
propriety,  we  think,  of  other  pieces  in  EolopoeMy  and 
while  wo  cannot  deny  thit  the  volume  may  afford  amuse- 
ment by  its  intrinsic  humour  and  pleasant  versification, 
we  can  as  little  award  it  the  praise  of  being  a  hit. 


Th«  Pritate  Liri  OF  AH  Easterm  KiRo.  By  a  mem- 
her  «^  ike  Htnuehoid  of  hii  late  Magetty^  Ndssir-U- 
I>K«if,  King  of  Oude.  New  York,  Redfield,  1855. 
[From  T.  D.  Clarke,  157,  Main  Street. 
The  incidents  so  pleasantly  given  in  this  little  volume 
occmrred  more  than  twenty  yesrs  ago,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  why  the  author  has  so  long  delayed  its 
publication.  If  it  referred  to  any  other  country  than  the 
unprogresshre  East,  the  interest  of  the  narrative  might 
have  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  postponement  of  its 
appearance,  but  in  Oude  and  in  the  Orient  generally, 
society  is  stationary,  the  same  to  day  as  when  Warren 
Hastings  plundered  the  Princesses  of  that  regal  House 
iu  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  So  that  the  work  before 
us  may  be  accepted  as  a  truthful  portraiture  of  life  within 
the  stately  halls  of  Eastern  palaces.  It  is  diverting  to 
read  of  moLarchs  flinging  about  lakhs  of  rupees  in  our 
day  with  the  profusion  of  the  Califs  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  somewhat  difiicult  of  belief  that  they  order 
genllemens'  heads  to  be  taken  off  after  breakfast  just  as 
they  did  when  the  East  was  first  opened  to  the  gaze  of 
Europeans.  Nussir-U-Deen,  the  kingly  subject  of  this 
biography,  was  altogether  as  capricious,  as  brutal,  as 
childish  and  as  absurd  a  sovereign  as  ever  looked  on  an 
Elephant  fight  or  was  removed  blind  drunk  from  the  din- 
ner table  to  the  harem.  He  became  the  dupe  of  an  Eng- 
lish barber,  who  at  once  bent  the  royal  will  and  curled 
the  royal  whiskers,  as  suited  his  purposes  and  his  taste, 
and  by  constantly  ministering  to  the  bad  passions  and 
unlawful  appetites  of  bib  majestic  master,  brought  him 
at  last  to  a  degree  of  bestiality  so  disgusting  that  we  are 
glad  to  hear  of  his  being  poisoned.  We  think  the  book 
establishes  one  thing  beyond  any  sort  of  question,  that 
the  British  East  India  Company  regulates  affairs  very 
badly  iu  Hindostan,  when  such  whimsical  and  despotic 
cruelty  is  permitted  to  be  practised  within  the  limits  of 
its  jurisdiction.  It  is  too  ridiculous  for  the  author,  after 
giving  us  some  of  the  fearfuUest  accounts  of  the  barbarity 
towards  Slaves  in  India,  to  say  upon  the  authority  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  that  the  relation  there  is  not  so  bad  as  in  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America,  though  doubtless  he 
was  sincere  in  his  opinion,  and  it  only  shows  how  deeply 
the  slanders  of  our  Yankee  novelist  have  affected  the 
mindB  of  the  English  people. 


Japak  and  Around  tbk  World.  An  AeeeuM  o* 
Three  Vinie  to  the  Japanese  Empire  with  Sieteke$  if 
Madeira,  St.  Helena^  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i(€^  fft. 
1852  to  1855.  By  J.  W.  Spalding,  Captain,*M  Cltrk 
«f  the  Flagekip  ** Mi»si$»ippi:'  New  York:  RedfieliL 
1855.    [From  T.  D.  Clarke,  157  Main  Street. 

A  plain  but  animated  narrativr  of  the  incideDts  attrad- 
ing  the  famous  Japan  Expedition,  which  imparls  more 
real  information  concerning  the  "  the  under  world"  than 
all  the  other  books  that  have  appisared  since  public  io- 
terest  in  the  Japanese  was  stimolated  by  Comtoodore 
Perry *B  visit  to  their  far  away  land  of  mystery  and  iso- 
lation. The  author  betray*  on  almost  every  page  one  of 
the  best  qualities  of  a  traveller— that  of  acute  observa- 
tion—and he  has  recorded  his  experiences  in  a  stvle  that 
never  wearies  the  n-ader,  while  it  faithfully  dagoen^o- 
types  the  most  minute  as  well  as  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  various  scenes  presented.  His  descriptions 
therefore  of  the  voyage  out  are  full  of  life,  and  the  pic- 
tures he  gives  us  of  the  strange  ^a«»-civilization  of  Ja- 
pan are  strikingly  vrauemHanL  Ceruin  crudities,  iodi- 
eating  a  want  of  familiarity  with  book-making,  there  arc, 
but  these  detract  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  work  as 
an  authentk  account  of  a  very  remarkable  Eipeditioo. 

The  PoeOeal  Worke  <j^  William  Lisle  Bowlxs.  Wi& 
Memoir,    CrUical    DUiertaUon,   aad   Explanatory 
Note;    By  Ike  Rev,  Gxorgk  Gilfillan.    Two  Vol- 
umes.   8vo.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  StreeL 

Bowles  is  better  known  to  the  world  by  reason  of  his 
fiimous  controversy  with  Lord  Byron  on  the  writings  of 
Pope,  than  for  any  high  degree  of  poetic  excellence  in 
himself.  Nevertheless  he  was  the  moat  graceful  of  Son- 
netteers,  and  his  more  extended  poems  possess  sweetoe» 
and  delicacy.  Thd  present  edition  of  his  works  belongs 
to  the  beautiful  series  of  the  Messre.  Appleton,  which  has 
already  extended  to  fourteen  volumes,  and  is  to  be  contin- 
ued until  it  embraces  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry 
from  Chaucer  down  to  Tennyson.  Mr.  Gi]fillan*s  sky- 
rocketling  in  the  Critical  Dissertation  and  Memoir  pre- 
fixed to  each  volume  lends  additional  attraction  to  the 
series  w  hich  we  commend  to  public  favor. 


Thi  Annals  of  San  Francisco,  ^c,  &c.,  &c.  By 
Frank  Souli,  John  H.  Gihon,  M.  D.,  and  Jamee  Sie- 
bet.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  it,  Company.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

A  work  of  great  interest  in  which  may  be  found  a  fall 
and  clear  narrative  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  during  seven  years  of  extraordinary  iocideoL 
The  authors,  who  participated  in  all  of  the  thrilltag 
scenes  described,  have  told  their  story  with  spirit  and  ef- 
fect. The  volume  is  beautifully  printed  and  most  richlj 
illustrated  with  the  finest  wood  and  atcel  eagravings 
mostly  from  photographs  or  daguerref»types. 

The  Poetry  and  Mtstkrt  of  Drrams.  Bv  C%ariet 
G,  Leland,  Philadelphia :  Pifblisbed  by  £.  H.  Butler 
&  Co.     1856.    [From  T.  D.  Clarke,  157  Main  Stresc 

So  &r  as  we  know,  this  is  the  only  worii  in  the  Eogli»fa 
language  in  which  the  author  has  attempted  to  pieseat 
in  a  collected  form,  the  emotional  phases  of  the  mind  dar- 
ing sleep,  as  caught  from  the  writings  of  the  learned  and 
gifted  in  various  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  a  ckarming 
compilation,  showing  a  large  erudition  and  a  discrimiaa- 
ting  taste. 
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Good  Eating  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.* 

OPQ  iratfTa  roTs  ivOputvotg  sk  rptTTfif  XP^^"^  *''*  ImOvfiiui, 
Utrifjipa  Si  (5y  apcrJ^  re  airjig  ayoitiifJts  ipOuti^  xal  rvv^av- 
r.'«v    At  I  ?!■(»£(    cfucbK    aj^9iivi-   ravra  ('ctfiV    i6b»6il    {tiv   K.d 

Are  the  words  in  which  Flato  (Leg.  vi.  p. 
78*2)  contends  that  the  appetites  tive  the  main- 
springs of  human  action,  and  that  from  them 
proceed  human  virtues  and  vices.  That 
there  i.**  much  philosophic  truth  in  this  can- 
not be  doubted.  The  gratification  of  these 
appetites  has  ever  been  a  main  concern  of 
life.  Th<*  modes  of  living,  and  the  customs 
of  nations  ab  well  as  the  habits  of  individu- 
als—particularly those  di.stinguished  for  wis- 
dom or  elevation  of  character — furnish  mat- 
ter of  private  and  national  interest  and  in- 
struction. Simple  manners,  frugal  diet,  and 
becoming  attire,  produce  individual  and  na- 
tional character  far  different  from  artificial 
manners,  luxurious  living,  and  fantastic  and 
immodest  apparel.  Very  different  were  the 
domestic  habits  and  modes  of  living  of  the 
heroic  Greeks  who  fought  the  battles  of  Mar- 
athon and  Plataea,  from  those  of  their  degen- 
erate descendants  who  were  overthrown  by 
the  hardy  Macedonians  at  Chsronea !  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  Romans 
in  the  days  of  Cincinnatus  and  the  elder 
Cato,  and  those  who,  under  their  despotic 
Empi'rors,  could  discourse  only  of  their  feats 
in  catching  turbots,  and  cooking  and  eating 
shell-fish  and  the  tongues  of  singing  birds. 

*  "  ChARICLES  :  1  LLUiTRATI05I  OF  THK  PkI VATK  LiFR 

or  THE  Ancient  Greeks,  with  Notes  and  Cxcurso- 
•ES  "  Prom  the  German  of  Prof.  Becker.  London :  John 
W  Parker  and  Son.    1854. 

APicft  DE  Opsonim  kt  CoNDiMEjvTis,  eiVB  Artb  Co- 
quiN4RiA. — MuUer. 

Gallds  ;  OR  RoaiAN  ScBNEf«  iif  the  Time  or  Aoous- 
TUB.  With  Notei»  and  Excursus.  Prof.  Becker.  Lon- 
d'>n.    John  W.  Parker  &  Son.    1854. 

Or  THE  Ratarlks  in  use  amonost  the  ROMAIIS. 
From  th«  Frencbof  M.  Pei^uot.  ttoudoa.  Longman  It 
Co. 

Vot.  XYT— ftO 


Of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  two 
most  interesting  and  enlightened  people  of 
antiquity,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  of  the 
habits  of  the  great  philosophers,  orators,  po- 
ets, statesmen  and  warriors  of  these  nations, 
their  domestic  and  social  life  and  manners, 
and  particularly  their  table  enjoyments,  much 
that  is  useful  as  well  as  entertaining  may  be 
gathered.  The  very  marked  contrast  which 
they  present  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  present  time  is  also  extremely  curious 
and  not  without  instruction. 

« 

In  the  early  and  more  patriotic  times  of 
the  Greek  ajid  Roman    Republics,  the   citi- 
zens paid  but  little  attention  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  eating.    Spare  and  wholesome  diet 
satisfied  their  wants   and  appetites.     After 
the  Persian  invasion,  when  the  Greeks  car- 
ried the  war  into  Persia  and  became  acquain- 
ted  particularly    with   the     more  polished, 
wealthy,  and  luxurious  Greek  States  of  Asia 
Minor,  they  began  to  imitate  Iheir  manners 
and  customs,  and  to  introduce   a  taste   for 
luxurious  living,  especially  in  their  public 
festivals,  whether  of  religion  or  the  State. 
So  it  was   with  the  Romans.     After  they 
had  conquered  Corinth  and  the  other  Greek 
States,  they  carried  back  to  Rome  a  taste 
for  Grecian  and  Asiatic  luxury,  and,  as  usual, 
there  was  a  decline  of  ancient  temperance 
and  frugality,  which  rapidly  led  to  a  deteri- 
oration of  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of 
I  he  individual,  and  to  a  deplorable  decline 
in  private  and  public  virtues.     Instrad    of 
admiring. and  endeavoring  to  imitate  great 
statesmen,  warriors  and  patriots,  cooks  and 
eating-house  keepers  became  great  men,  and 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  public 
honors  were  paid  to  the  inventor  of  some 
new  and  expensive  dish. 

In  Athensus  we  have  numerous  examples 
of  the  insolence  and  vanity  of  cooks.  From 
these  we  learn  that  the  cooks  of  the  ancients 
were  complete  adepts  in  their  science,  and 
have  not  yet  been  equalled  by  the  professors 
of  the  i^rt  in  Paris.     As  a  proof  of  their  skill. 
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Macrobius  mentioDfl,  that  they  could  make 
artificial  birds  and  fishes  when  the  real  ones 
could  not  be  had.  Trimachus  had  a  cook, 
who  could  imitate  all  kinds  of  birds  and  fish- 
es out  of  hog's  flesh.     The  cook  of  Niro- 


Warm  nif  Ited  in  the  mouth.     So  art  improved. 
At  length  a  miracle  not  yet  perfurmed. 
They  minced  the  meat,  which,  rolled  in  heriiage  «aft. 
Nor  meat  nor  herbage  neeraed,  but  to  the  eye, 
And  to  the  taste,  the  counterieiied  di<h 
Mimicked  oomecurioun  fiith  ;  invention  rare! 
Thus  every  diah  was  seaNoned  more  and  more, 


medes,  king  of  Bithynia,  furnished  him  fresh  ;  Salted,  or  aour,  or  sweet,  and  mingled  oft 

herrings,  for  which  he  had  a  great  longing, 
thi)ugh  far  removed  from  the  sea.  A  cook 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  invent  some 
dish  of  particularly  agreeable  flavour,  or, 
what  was  more  esteemed,  a  di-h  compound- 
ed  of  the  most  cosily  materials,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  high  honor,  and  enjoyed  ample  op- 
portunities of  turning  his  professional  abili- 
ties to  a  good  account.  In  the  time  of  the 
first  Roman  Emperors,  when  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  were  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
licentiousness,  we  find  enormous  salaries 
given  to  the  cook — upwards  of  6000  dollars 
was  by  no  means  uncommon.  Mark  An- 
thony once  presented  his  cook  with  a  whole 
corporate  town,  or  municipium,  solely  be- 
cause he  succeeded  in  dressing  a  pudding  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Cleopatra.      Plutarch  re- 


Out-ment  and  honey.    'l*o  enjoy  the  meal 
Men  con^rejrated  in  populous  towns. 
And  cities  ftouriehefl,  wliich  we  cooks  adorned 
With  hII  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life. 

£l//yre.— Oh,  rare !  when  will  this  end  T 

Cook. — To  us  you  owe 
The  costlv  sacrifice.    We  slav  the  victim, 
We  pour  the  free  libations,  and  to  us 
The  irnds  themselves  tender  pmpitions  ear, 
And  for  our  special  merits  scatter  blessinss 
On  all  the  human  race ;  because  from  us 
And  from  our  art  mankind  were  first  induced 
To  live  the  life  of  reason,  and  the  itoda 
Received  due  honor. — Athem,  XIV.— 91. 

By  degrees,  from  a  state  of  virtuous  fur- 
gality  and  simplicity,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans arrived  at  the  most  extravagant,  and 
almost  incredible  prodigality.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive,  at  this  time,  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  extravagance ;  yet  the  facts 
are  too  well  substantiated  to  admit  of  any 


lates  an  instance  in  which  a  cook  was  pro- i  doubt.     Athenaeus  mentions  a  supper  given 


moted  to  the  governorship  of  a  province,  as 
a  reward  of  extraordinary  professional  merit. 


by  iGsop,  the  fruit  and  wine  of  which  cost 
upwards  of  $200,000.     Plato  (Sympos)  says 


Oleander,  a  wealthy  Greek  gentleman,  kept  the  public  dinners  of  one  Clearchus  cast 
forty  cooks,  at  a  salary  of  about  3000  dol- 
lars a  piece.  Athenion,  in  his  Samothra- 
cians,  introduces  a  cook,  arguing  philosophi- 
cally on  the  nature  of  things  and  men,  and 
seriously  maintaining  that  to  the  culinary 
art  18  due  the  improvement  of  society  in 
religion,  civilization,  arts  and  sciences. 


Cook. — Do  you  not  know  that  cookery  has  brought 
Moiv  aid  to  piety  than  aught  beside? 

Slave.-^Stiy,  by  what  means  t 

CooAr.-- Attend,  and  you  shall  hear. 
The  art  of  cookery  drew  its  f^ently  forth 
From  thai  ferocious  life  when,  void  of  faith, 
Th')  Anthropaphaginian  ate  his  brother! 
To  cookery  we  owe  well  ordered  states, 
Assembling  men  in  dear  society. 
Wild  was  the  earth,  man  feasting  on  man, 
When  one  of  nobler  sense  and  milder  heart. 
First  sacrificed  an  animal  i  the  flesh 
Wmb  Hweet,  and  man  then  ceased  to  feed  on  man ! 
And  something  of  the  rudeness  of  those  times, 
The  priest  commeraor«tes ;  for  to  this  day 
He  roasts  the  victims*8  entrails  without  salt. 
In  those  dark  times  beneath  the  earth  lay  hid 
The  precious  salt,— that  gold  of  pq^kery  ! 
But  when  its  particles  the  palate  thrilled. 
The  source  of  seasonings,  charm  of  cookery,  canye. 
They  served  a  pauuch  with  rich  ingredients  store  J ; 
And  tender  kid  beneath  two  covering  pli|tes, 


$225,000.  Seneca,  in  his  work  "  De  Con- 
solatione,**  states  that  Caligula  expended  on 
a  supper,  ''  ceniies  sertitii"  about  $358,137. 
Plutarch  in  hislifeof  Lucullus,  mentions  that 
his  establishment  in  the  Apollo,  for  suppers, 
was  $7,868.  According  to  Dion,  Viteilius 
expended  in  eating  and  drinking,  within  the 
year,  22,500  myriads  of  drachms,  about 
$31,259,375  !  !  Suetonius  is  more  particular 
in  his  account  of  the  living  of  this  royal  gas- 
trophiler.  He  states  that  his  imperial  majes- 
ty generally  had  four  meals  in  a  day,  each  of 
which  cost  $14,000,  and,  to  enable  himself 
to  master  so  many  dishes,  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  take  emetics  between  meals — '* facile 
omnibus  sufficiens,  vometandi  consuetudine,*' 
The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of 
of  our  inquiring  at  length  into  the  sumptu- 
ousness  of  Littius,  Nero  and  Cladius,  the  in- 
conceivable gluttony  of  Viteilius ;  the  ex- 
pensive caprice  of  Verus;  the  insane  mon- 
strosities of  Heliogabalus,  one  of  whose  sup- 
pers cost  upwards  of  $107,600,  or  it  might 
be  easy  to  prove,  as  M.  Feigoot  has  remark- 
fd,   *'tbe  gastronomical    reputation  of  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans  is  not  exceeded  by  their 
political  and  military  renown/' 

Almost  incredible  stories  of  the  gastro- 
philic  exploits  of  particular  individuals  have 
been  handed  down  to  us.  Dion  mentions 
Romans  who  were  addicted  to  such  exces- 
sive eatina  as  to  be  constrained  to  leave  the 
table  once  or  twice  during  a  meal,  and,  aAer 
having  unloaded  the  stomach  to  return  agai  j 
to  the  charge;  and  he  says  it  was  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  custom  with  these 
gourmands  to  take  an  emetic  before  meals 
to  sharpen  the  appetite,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  females,  after  bathing  before  supper, 
drank  wine  and  threw  it  up  again,  and  after 
meals,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  their  glutto- 
ny, **vomunt  ut  edant,  edunt  ut  vomant.*' 
Firmius  Salencius  is  said  to  have  devoured 
a  whole  ustrich  at  a  meal ;  and  Clodius  Al- 
binus,  commander  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul, 
is  reported  to  have  eaten  at  one  sitting,  500 
figs,  200  peaches,  10  melons,  20  pounds  of 
raisins,  100  snipes,  10  capons,  and  150  large 
oysters,  besides  a  quantity  of  wine. 

Unfavorable  as  these  examples  are  to  the 
Romans  whom  they  concern,  they  yet  fall 
short  of   some  which  have  been  related  in 
Athenseus  of  their  Grecian  archetypes ; — set- 
ting asiide  the  mythical  accounts  of  the  enor- 
mous eating  and  extraordinary  appetite  of 
Hercules,  who,  according  to  Ion,  when  ex- 
cited  by   applause,    would   devour   logs   of 
wood  and  coals  of  fire.     Theagenes  the  Tha- 
eian  athlete  is  said  to  have  eaten  a  whole  ox 
at  a  sitting;  Milo,  the  Crotoniate,  according 
Theodorus  Hieropolitanas,  devoured  20  lbs. 
of  meat,  30  lbs.  of  bread,  and  drank  three 
gallons  of  wine  at  a  meal.     A  female  named 
Aglais  was  accustomed  to  eat  15  lbs.  o(  flesh, 
four  semiodii  of  bread,  and  one  gallon  of 
wine  for  her  supper.     Chrysippus  tells  a  sto- 
ry of   one  Philoxenus,  who,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  eat  his  food  as  hoi  as  possible,  kept 
his  hands  in  hot  water  and  gargled  his  mouth 
with  the  same ;  by  bribing  the  cook,  the  din- 
ner wa?  introduced  hot,  and  he  was  thus  en- 
abled completely  to  distance  his  competitors. 
This  glutton  was,  however,  outdone  by  one 
Pithyllus,  who,  according  to  Clearchus,  guar- 
ded his  hands  against  the  extreme  heat  of  his 
food   with   finger  stalls,  and  encrusted  his 
tongue  with  an  envelope  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.    For  the  t>enefit  of  our  curious  read- 


ers who  may  wish  to  try  its  efficacy,  we  give 
the  description  as  handed  down  by  Clearch- 

us:    "O  avroi   (KXitfpx'O   *^'-      HiOwAXov,  roir   TtP$n¥ 
<aX9V^Crov,  •»,  »rf»iyXwrri^tf  fiovv,  6^«»ivi|i'  ©tff»«n',  iXXa  MC 

Tfifiuv  •mKaBti^  avTfiv:"^(Atken.  fib.  l-l'  e,  5J 

fiefoie  proceeding  to  describe  the  details 
of  a  Greek  feast,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
enumerate  the  various'  kinds  of  convivial 
meals,  and  the  occasions  which  gave  rise  to 
them. 

In  ancient  times  public  or  domestic  sacri- 
fices  afforded  the  most  frequent  opportunities 
for  banqueU,  and  in  after  times  this  continued 
to  be  the  cate.  Birth- days  also  gave  occasion 
for  banquets,  and  not  only  birth-days  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family  itself,  but  tho^e  also  of  es- 
teemed persons,  or  of  the  renowned  dead. 
The  departure  or  arrival  of  a  friend,  the  gain- 
ing of  a  victory,  the  anniversaries  of  battles, 
and  days  of  national  rejoicing  were  made 
the  occasions  of  feasting  and  dancing.  Be- 
sides public  feasts,  it  was  common  for  seve- 
ral persons  to  club  together,  and  have  a  pri- 
vate carouse  at  their  joint  expense.  These 
feasts  generally  came  off  at  the  house  of  an 
ketara,  or  of  one  of  the  contributors.  The 
young  Greeks  were  passionately  fond  of  pic- 
nics, generally  held  on  the  sea-shore.  Great 
attention  was  paid  to  dress  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  Plutarch  relates  that  the  Sybarites 
invited  ladies  to  pic-nics  a  year  before  hand, 
that  they  might  have  their  toilets  in  perfect 
readiness.  (Plutarch,  Sqift  Sap.  Conv.  1.) 
It  was  not  thought  a  breach  of  good  man- 
ners to  bring  to  these  feasts  an  uninvited 
guest.  Plutarch  has  devoted  a  whole  chap- 
ter to  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  a 
guest's  bringing  an  uninvited  person  with 
him.  Oa  such  occasions  it  was  expected 
that  the  persons  brought  in  should  have  paid 
some  attention  to  their  toilets,  and  should 
also  have  made  previous  use  of  the  bath  and 
of  unguents.  Socrates  when  he  went  (un- 
invited) to  Agathon's,  was  XcXov/iim  r<  ««2  r«f 

ffXairai  vvuisStjiivos  *&  licttvoi  dXtyoirif   eniit. 

All  guests  were  required  to  come  in  good 
time,  and  it  was  not  usual  to  wait  for  the  de- 
faulters, but  the  feast  was  commenced  with- 
out them ;  and  this  we  read  was  the  case  at 
Agathon's,  who  was  the  beau  ideal  of  Gre- 
cian politeness.  (Plato,  Si/mp.  p.  175.)  The 
master  of  the  house  usually  appointed  the 
I  place  of  each  guest;  but  iometicnee  ftbeard 
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couteniion^  occurred  among  the  guests  ior 
thode  places  which  were  esteemed  the  most 
honorable.  Before  recliniiij;,  the  guests  first 
8at  down  upon  the  couches,  in  order  that  the 
attendants^  might  take  off  their  scandals  and 
wa>h  their  feet,  which  was  done  with  wine 
and  highly  perfumed  essences  intrtead  of 
water.  Before  the  dishes  were  brought  in, 
slaves  handed  round  perfumed  water  in  gol- 
den vessels,  for  wa^hing  the  hands.  Nothing 
in  the  shape  of  knives  and  forks  being  in  use 
it  was  of  course  indispensable  fur  the  hands 
to  be  washed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal. 
In  f'atiiig  solic).  food  the  fingers  only  were 
Used.  Mention  is  made  of  persons  whose 
hands  were  so  callous  as  to  be  able  to  han- 
dle the  hottest  food,  and  of  others  who  wore 
gloves  to  enable  them  to  take  their  food 
quite  hot.  Thus  Chrysippus  relates  that  the 
notorious  gourmand  Philoxenus  was  accus- 
tomed, when  at  the  baths,  to  dip  his  fingers 
in  hot  water,  and  to  gargle  his  mouth  with 
it,  as  a  preparation  for  the  perils  of  the  ban- 
quet. {Athen,  1.  p.  5.)  Spoons,  often  made 
of  gold,  were  frequently  used;  but  oftener 
a  hollow  piece  of  bread  served  as  a  substi- 
tute Neither  tablecloths  nor  napkins  were 
u>ed.  To  cleanse  the  hands  during  the  meal, 
the  crumb  of  bread  was  used,  which  was 
kneaded  into  a  kind  of  dough  Pausanias 
says,  however,  that  a  kind  of  dough  was 
specially  prepared  for  this  purpose — H^voawtai 

0  rai  x"P'^  airo^arr  pcMi,  ura  nviv  efiaXXov. 

We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the 
dishes  that  generally  appeared  at  a  Greek 
banquet,  and  will  specify  only  the  most  pop- 
ular. 

It  was  customary  to  begin  a  feast  with  a 
irp  ro  a,  which  consisted  of  certain  wines  and 
edibles  to  provoke  appetite :  A>a'  4  irpo  i«ir»«i 
Ttitf  fttftnpKov  irnrt6  fiit.  At  a  later  period  the 
i^»Yp-«  rpiirt>  as  Plutarch  calls  them,  served 
thi:^  purpose ;  they  consisted  of  oysters  and 
other  shell  fish,  and  raw  vegetables,  as  cress, 
salad,  &c.,  &c.  Large  joints  of  meat,  poul- 
try and  fi>h,  among  which  the  Copaic  EeU 
aie  particularly  celebrated,  formed  the  sta- 
ple di'^hes :  but  hares,  partridges,  field-fares, 
pigeons,  and  many  other  things,  were  favo- 
rite delicacies.  The  following  lines  of  An- 
axandrides,  throw  much  light  upon  the  edi- 
bles of  a  Greek  banquet 


"There  is  a  ncrnt  of  Svrinn  myirfa. 
There  is  iiicen!*e,  there  i;*  ppice ; 
There  nre  delicate  caken  and  loaves, 
Caked  of  meal  and  pttiypi. 
Tripe,  and  tat,  and  f(au«a|rea, 
Soup,  and  beef,  and  fi^n.  and  peara, 
Garlic,  varioiia  kiodn  of  tiinnie*, 
Ptif'Hn,  pulite,  and  toast,  and  miiffina, 
Bean^i,  and  varioua  kinda  of  vetrhea, 
Himey.  cheene,  and  rhee^e-cakea  too, 
Wheat,  and  niita,  and  liarW  frrnata, 
Ronated  era  ha,  and  mulleta  hiiiled, 
Roiiated  rntlie  finh,  hoiled  tnrhot, 
Frof^a,  ond  perch,  and  muaaela  too, 
Sforka,  and  ronch,  and  irndi^eons  too, 
Fiah  from  Sloe,  and  rhuckooa  round, 
Plnice,  and  floiindera,  ahrimpa,  and  raja. 
Then,  tieaidea  the^  dainty  fi^h, 
There  i^  many  another  ili;<h  ; 
Honey-comha.  and  jtiiry  frrapas, 
Fi^ff,  and  cheese  cakes,  applea,  pears, 

and  the  red  pome^rranite, 

Foppici*,  creeplnjT  thyme,  and  parsley, 

Peacheft,  olives,  pluma,  and  raisins, 

Leeka,  and  oniona,  cnhhafres, 

Stronft  »me/ti*iff  nnMafadda, 

Fennela,  eirfira,  and  lentils  cool. 

And  well  roasted  graaahoppers, 

Cardiimui*,  and  neaame, 

Ceryeiis,  aalt,  ond  litupeta  firm. 

The  pinna,  and  the  ovaier  hrij^ht. 

The  periwinkle  and  the  wbelk  ; 

And  lie!<idea  thia,  a  cniwd  of  hinia. 

Doves,  and  diicka,  end  ^e»e,  and  •panows, 

Thrnshea,  Inrka,  ami  jay^,  and  swans. 

The  tteliran,  the  crane,  and  atork, 

VVa;{-tail.«,  niid  ousels,  tits  and  finches.** 

AAen.  IV-9. 

The  meal  was  concluded  by  the  cw^n4mt,  or 
libation  to  the  <*good  genius."  This  cere- 
mony took  place  to  the  sound  of  the  flute. 

The  libation  being  concluded,  the  Sympo- 
sion  (<ri./i»o<rioi')  commenced,  when  the  dessert 
was  served  up.  In  earlier  times  this  con- 
sisted merely  of  olives,  figs,  nuts,  &c.,  which 
were  invariably  accompanie'd  by  salt,  either 
pure  or  mixed  with  spice,  to  bring  out  the 
flavour  uf  the  wine,  as  well  as  to  induce 
thirst.  A  kind  of  cake  strewed  with  salt 
was  eaten  with  the  wine.  The  chief  object 
of  the  dessert,  beside  the  pleasure  to  the  pa- 
late which  its  dainties  aflbrded,  was  to  keep 
up  the  desire  of  drinking.  Cheese  was  usu- 
ally introduced,  with  dried  figs;  and  although 
the  figs  of  Attica  were  very  fine  flavoured, 
gourmands  preferred  those  from  Rhodes. 
Olives  were  also  much  eaten,  especially  those 
that  had  ripened  on  the  tree  and  become 
quite  shrivelled.  Dates,  chesnuts,  almonds, 
and  fresh  fruit  were  much  used.  Cakes,  for 
which  Athens  was  celebrated,  were  a  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  deasert. 
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These  Symposia  were  enliveaed  by  varied 
conversation,  music,  dancing,  with  games 
and  divertisements  of  all  sorts.  The  Sympo- 
sion  was  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  the 
main  thing,  and  as  affording  op])ortun]ty  for 
a  higher  species  of  enjoyment.  In  the  Sym- 
posia of  Xenophon  and  Plato  ihe  pleasure  is 
wholly  intellectual,  not  sensual ;  Plato's  en- 
tertainments were  noted  for  their  frugality, 
his  chief  dish  consisting  of  figs,  from  whirh 
circumstance  he  derived  the  nick-name  0*^«^- 
flwos — a  lover  of  figs.    However,  the  (h-amaHs 


olives.  This  property  of  cabbage  was  notic- 
ed by  Cato  and  Pliny,  and  Athenseus  endea- 
vors to  prove  it  by  sundry  quotations  from 
the  poets.  BiHer  almonds  are  also  mention- 
ed as  a  specific  by  Plutarch.  (Symp.  1.  6,  4.) 
Julius  Africanus  gives  a  curious  receipt,  in 
which  this  p;  operty  of  cabbage  is  referred 
to.  *'  That  a  person  drinking  much  toine  may 
not  be  inebriated,'*  *'  Having  roasted  the 
lights  of  a  goat,  eat  them  ;  or,  when  fasting 
eat  five  or  seven  bitter  almonds;  or  first,  eat 
raw  cabbages,  or  chew  the  odor  oris  assnfietida, 


/7er«omi?  in  Xenophon  and  Plato  are  of  so  high- ,  and  you  will  irot  be  inebriated.     A  person 


ly  an  intellectual  cast,  that  we  cannot  lake 
their  conversation  to  represent  the  average 
tone  of  an  ordinary  convivial  meeting.  They 
were  doubtless  often  the  scenes  of  riot,  de- 
bauchery and  hard  topering. 

Before  entering  upon  a  "  regular  built  ben- 
der," a  vatiaYuysiv  cvundaiav^  a  rulcr  of  the  feast 

was  selected,  and  to  his  commands  the  guests 
were  obliged  to  render  implicit  obedience.  As 
the  manner  in  which  the  Symposion  went  off 
depended  mainly  on  the  Symposiarch,  Plato 
requires  that  he  should  be  a  wise  and  sober 
pt*r»on.     His  duties  were  to  preserve  order, 
to  mix  the  wine,  and  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity to  be  consumed.     To  him  aUo  were  re- 
ferred the  settlement  of  any  disputes  that 
might  arise  during  the  frolic.      £normoub 
quantities  of  wine  were  often  drunk  at  these 
Symposia,  and  as  every  one  was  subject  to 
the  Symposiarch,  he  was  obliged  to  drink 
the  prescribed  quantity,  under  a  penalty.    It 
was  customary  to  begin  with  small  goblets, 
afterwards  resorting  to  larger.   Some  of  these 
were  of  large  size,  holding  often  half  a  gal- 
loo,  and  an  instance  is  recorded  in  mhich 
Alexander  drained  off  a  goblet  holding  two 
gallons.     Such  vessels  might  well  be  termed 
\ivrpa  or  ^^pitira ;  not  to  meutiou  that  they  had 
to  be  emptied  without  taking  breath,  ^i^twrt 
or  oftwrt  viMiv.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  revellers  sometimes  became  pretty 
well  '*  soaked ;"    and  accordingly  we  find 
them  resorting  to  various  devices  to  prevent 
or  allay  drunkenness.      For  the  benefit  of 
that  distinguished  and  much  maligned  class 
of  youngsters,  denominated  **  Young  Ameri- 
ca,'' we  give  some  of  these  receipts,  which 
they  will  do  well  to  remember,  as  accidents 
will  happen  even  to  the  most  cautious.     Ar- 
istotle recommends  sweet  mat,  eabbt^es  and 


that  drinks  wine  will  likewise  not  be  inebri- 
ated, if  he  be  crowned  with  twigs  of  the 
chamsepitys  ;  or  if  on  drinking  the  first  cup, 
he  repeats  this  line  of  Homer, 


Thrice  thundered  Jupiter  from  Ida*«  heights." 


*t 


At  a  feast  given  by  one  Glaucon,  we  find 
a  young  gentleman  arguing,  *'  What's  the 
harm  if  we  do  get  a  little  wetted?  The  earth 
drinks ;  the  plants  drink  ;  and  as  they  are 
refreshed  by  the  water  of  heaven,  so  is  the 
spirit  of  man  cheered  by  wine.  It  lulls  our 
cares  to  sleep,  as  poppy-juice  and  mandrake 
do  the  senses,  and  wakes  us  up  to  merriment, 
as  oil  nourishes  the  flame  ;"  he  then,  contin- 
ues Xenophon,  ^' emptied  the  measure  with- 
out drawing  breath.'' — (Xen.  Symp.  2,  24.) 

Guessing  riddles  was  a  favorite  amusement 
at  Greek  convivial  meetings.  The  reward 
lor  solving  the  riddle  usually  consisted  of 
chaplets,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  and  some- 
times, when  lathes  were  *  present,  a  kiss; 
while  a  failure  was  expiated  by  a  glass  of 
salt  and  water.  Many  of  these  riddles  are 
still  extant.     We  give  a  few  of  the  best. 

"  We*rp  sinterp  twain,  one  dying  bean  the  other; 
She  too  expires,  and  so  brings  forth  tier  mother." 

Answer  Night  and  Day. 

-  "  Nor  mortal  fate,  nor  yet  immortal  time, 
Amolfram  rare  of  human  and  divine ; 
Still  ever  new  thou  comest,  soon  again 
To  vanish  fleetini^  as  the  phantom  train; 
Ever  invisible  to  earthly  «'  e, 
Yet  known  to  each  one  mostramiliarly.**— T^Mlfe^s. 

Answer,  Slsbp. 

**  A  thinj;,  whose  match  or  in  ihe  depths  profonnd 
Of  octan,  or  on  earth  ean  naVr  be  (bund ; 
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Cast  io  no  mortal  moaldf  iu  frowih  of  limb 
Dame  Nature  ordars  by  tbe  strangest  whim  ; 
Tis  bom,  and  Io!  a  giant  fonn  appears  ; 
Towards  middle  age  a  smaller  size  it  wears ; 
_  And  now  again,  its  dsy  of  life  nigh  o*er, 
How  wondrous !  'tis  gigantic  as  before!" 

From  Alexis,  ap,  Athen.  ^—-449. 

Answer,  the  gnomon,  or  sun-dial. 

The  following  riddle,  one  of  the  best  ex- 
tant, is  proposed  in  the  Sappho  of  Antipha- 
nes: 

"  G^rt  ^iiii  0iiXer<t  f*pt^fi  Tw^'tvf'  ini  ico>recS  airijs. 
6vra  ''  ' 'i''tva  0jf)  tartiai  y iyf>fv 6  j,  kou i ik  wdv nov  oiSfta  xai 
rprttpov  iia  Tinffs,  oFp  10  \ti  BiffirCiv'  rut;  6'  ev  iraj»C9V9fr 
OKOVttP  t^MTtv'  KUi^iftf  i"  OKoris  aicOavtv  fj^ovff'i''.*' 

Know*st  thou  the  creature,  that  a  tiny  brood 
Within  her  bom>m  keeps  securely  mewed  7 
Thsiigh  voiceless  all,  beyond  the  ocean  wide, 
To  dis'ant  realms  their  still  small  voices  glide. 
Far,  far  away,  whome*er  t'  address  they  seek 
Will  understand  ;  yet  no  one  liears  them  apeak. 

Answer,  ''it  is  a  letter,  and  its  children 
that  it  conceals  within  it  are  the  characters, 
which,  mute  and  voiceless,  speak  only  to 
him  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed/'  {Xen 
Syrap  X— 34.) 

A  few  words  as  to  the  games  in  vogue 
among  the  Greeks,  at  their  Symposia,  and 
we  pass  to  the  gastronomy  of  their  imitators — 
the  Romans. 

One  of  the  most  favorite  of  these  games 
was  the  Cottabos,  in  which  success  was 
mainly  dependent  upon  manual  dexterity. 
From  the  Scoliast  upon  Lucian,  Lexiph.  3., 
we  learn  something  of  this  game.  A  shaft 
or  staff  was  erected,  and  to  the  extremity 
of  this  was  attached  the  beam  of  a  pair  of 
scales,  while  fronA  either  end  of  this  depen- 
ded the  scale-piates,  (irXcitmyycf)  and  beneath 
these  scale-plates  little  figures  were  placed. 
One  of  the  players  now  took  a  mouthful  of 
wine  or  water,  and  spirted  it  in  a  continuous 
stream  upon  one  of  the  plates.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded in  hitting  this  so  as  to  fill  it,  it  de- 
scended and  struck  tbe  head  of  the  little 
brass  figure  beneath;  but  rose  again  from 
the  weight  of  the  opposite  scale,  which,  de- 
scending in  its  turn,  hit  the  second  figure,  so 
that  they  both  sounded  in  succession.  Other 
writers  give  a  different  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  playing  this  game.  It  is  said,  that 
the  wine  was  not  taken  into  the  mouth,  but 
jerked  out  of  a  cup,  the  hand  being  bent  and 
the  arm  a  little  curved.     Some  authorities 


state  that  there  was  only  one  scale,  and  one 
figure,  called  Manes.  Athenseus  says  this 
was  not  all,  for  beneath  this  Manes  stood  a 
basin  into  which  the  liquid  must  fall.  Tbe 
Manes  stood  under  water  in  this  ba.<in,  and 
the  scale-plate  had  to  sink  so  as  to  hit  his 
bead  below  water.  Another  species  of  this 
game,  was  played  thus  :  Oo  tbe  surface  of 
a  vessel  containing  water,  a  number  of  small 
empty  bowls  were  set  floating,  and  into 
these  the  wine  was  spirted  in  order  to  sink 
them.  This  game  served  often  as  a  love 
oracle.  The  x«^««»/«»f  was  also  a  very  popu- 
lar game,  requiring  manual  skill.  £u>tat- 
hius,  in  his  commentary,  ^</.  //.  XIV.  291, 
describes  this  game  clearly  :  he  says — 

''aXX'  17V  0  j^aXxtCfit  op0a«  Vfiitrfia-nt  Strtom  X*^** 
vrpt^il  rai  9Vfr9¥i  rctptt^otf.  fttO'  v»  c6ti  rvp  rtfc^oirra  xvcx'i' 
opBto  no  iaxruXu  to  vofHOfta   rtf  ovor  ra^of  irptrm  Kurett" 


Vtt¥. 


•I 


In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close  it  is 
but  just  to  say,  that  it  was  the  highly  inieUec- 
tual  and  varied  conversation,  and  the  inborn 
vivacity  and  ready  wit  of  tbe  Athenian  that 
lent  these  Symposia  their  principal  cbarro. 
It  is  this  mirthful  and  joyous  tonelbat  gives 
the  chief  zest  to  tlie  graceful  narrative  of 
Xenophon,  the  vivid  freshness  and  truthful- 
ness of  which  at  once  convince  us  that  it  is 
taken  from  the  life.* 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Romans  were  very  frugal.  They 
were  allowed  by  the  Licinian  Law  to  expend 
only  about  43  cents  for  eating  on  festival 
days.  By  the  Faunian  Law  not  more  than 
$1,42  was  allowed  to  be  laid  out  on  a  sup- 
per. Lucilius,  tbe  Satirist,  from  his  adhe- 
rence to  this  law,  was  called  "  Cenhukit" 
which  was  a  rate  of  money  worth  100  asses. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Cato.  says  be 
never  exceeded  the  allowance  of  30  asses  on 
a  meal.  However,  notwithstanding  tbe  phi- 
losophic disdain  with  which  the  Komans 
were  wont  to  regard  every  thing  which  sa- 
voured of  over-refined  delicacy,  in  these 
early  limes,  their  descendants  in  course  of 
time  became  exceedingly  addicted  to  what 
in  our  day  is  called  good  living ;  and  to  pro- 
cure this  desirable  accompaniment  of  good 

*  We  have  not  been  able  to  coUect  materinls  sufBciMt 
to  frive  as  detailed  an  aeconnt  of  the  eatables  oftk 
Grseka  m  wa  ecu  Id  h^f  deaired. 
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house-keeping  they  expended  such  enor- 
mous sums  as  would  startle  the  most  invet- 
erate gourmand  of  these  days  of  pecuni- 
ary scarcity. 

Suetonius  relates  that  Vitellius'  brother 
^ve  him  a  supper,  famous  over  all  others, 
(famosusima  super  cateras)  in  which  there 
were  3000  of  the  choicest  fi^hes,  7000  of 
the  rarest  and  most  expensive  birds,  and 
200  gallons  of  choice  wine.  But  what  ex- 
ceeded all  was  a  dish,  which,  for  its  immense 
magnitude,  was  called  Minerva's  shield.  It 
was  composed  of  the  livers  of  scari,  the 
brains  of  pheasants  and  peacocks,  the  ton- 
gues of  phenicopters  and  the  roe  of  lamp- 
reys, which  had  been  brought  to  Rome  from 
the  Carpathian  sea  in  ships  of  war.  To 
form  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  this  dish  we 
must  recollect  that  the  scarus  was  a  fish  in 
the  highest  repute,  and  oft^n  cost  a  princi- 
pality. Instances  are  recorded  of  these 
fi:»h  costing  $800.  Heliogabalus'  suppers 
cost  $107,000.  Macrobius  has  preserved 
a  bill  of  fare  for  a  Roman  supper,  and  a  list 
of  the  company  present.  It  was  given  on 
the  inaguration  of  Lentulus  as  Flamen  Mar- 
tialis,  or  Priest  of  Mars.  The  guests  were 
ail  sacred  persons,  being  priests  and  vestals. 
There  were  three  triclinia  or  tables.  The 
men  occupied  two  tables  and  the  w^omen 
(ladies)  one ;  from  which  we  infer  that  the 
sexes  ate  separately.  Or  it  may  have  been 
dictated  by  delicacy,  considering  the  recum- 
bent, or  accumbent  posture  to  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  accustomed.  At  the  two  triclinia 
were  Lentulus;  Q.  Catullus;  M.  iEmelius  Le- 
pidus  ;  D.  Silanus ;  C.  Caesar,  Rex  Sacrorum; 
P.  Scaevola  Sextus  ;  Q.  Cornelius ;  P.  Vo- 
lumaius;  P.  Albinovanus ;  and  S.  Julius 
Cssar,  the  Augur.  At  the  third  table  were 
Popilia,  R.  Perpenia,  Licinria,  Accentia, 
Vestals,  and  Publida  Flanimica,  and  Sem-' 
pronia  the  mother-in-law  of  Lentulus.  The 
following  is  the  *'bill  of  fare,''  ample  it 
must  be  confessed  for  seventeen  persons. 

FIRST  COC7R8K. 

Echini — Shell-fisb.  prickly,  an  the  bedf^-bog. 

Otira  crudee,  quantum  valeni — Raw  Oytnern^ti»  man? 
aa  ibey  pkaae. 

PeioritUt — Cocklea,  so  called  from  PiMorua  in  Sicily. 

Spondyii  —Muscles. 

Turdp^'Vhranhn, 

Aaparagi  sub  culUnam  a/li/rm— Asparagus  uoder  a 
Muffed  fowl. 


Patina  oatrearvift'^ti  plaie  of  Oysters. 

Bufani  >— Black  Shell-fiiih. 

Bulani  aibi     ) — While    do      do. 

Iterum  Spoudyli — Tbe  gristle  of  oysters  again. 

Glyeomaridit — Tbe  largest  kind  of  cockles. 

Utriem  trie,  u  -     — Beccaficos. 

Lumbi  CapraffineM  el  aprugni—Ch\ot»  of  a  goat  and 
a  boar. 

Altilia  ex  farina  involueru — Fat  birds  in  paste. 

/  trrducee^  Beraficos. 

Murieen   et    Purpura — Two    sorts    of  shell-fish    of 
m  bich  purple  was  made. 

SECOND  COUHSK. 

Sumiua-^The  papa  of  a  Sow. 

Sinciput  Caprum — Boar*s  cheek. 

Patina  piseium — A  dish  of  Fiali. 

Patina  Suminis — A  dish  of  8ow's  teata. 

A  naretT-^  uc  ks. 

QuerqueJufce  elixtt-^BoWed  teat. 

i-<7>orf «— H  area. 

Stuffitd  bird  A  roasted. 

Amylum — Pudding. 

Panes  Piceniee^A  sort  of  cakes.* 

In  comparison  with  the  instances  of  pro- 
digality above  cited,  this  was  quite  a  mode- 
rate entertainment. 

The  accumbent  posture  of  the  Romans  at 
table,  was  a  fashion  introduced  afler  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  was  imitated  from  the 
Greeks.  The  tables  were  low,  and  amongst 
the  wealthy  were  objects  of  great  extrava- 
gance. '  They  were  made  of  citron  or  other 
precious  ^ood,  supported  by  three  feet  of 
ivory,  carved  to  resemble  lions'  or  leopards' 
paws.  There  were  generally  three  beds 
about  tbe  table,  whence  they  were  called 
triclinia.  When  there  were  only  two  they 
were  called  Biclinia.  The  couches  were 
adorned  in  an  elegant  manner  among  the 
rich,  with  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  pearls  and 
precious  stones.  The  pillows  were  of  pur- 
ple cloth  interwoven  with  p:old,  and  worked 
with  leaves  and  flowers.  There  were  gene- 
rally three  persons  on  each  couch,  in  which 
case,  the  middle  was  the  place  of  honour; 
but  if  only  two,  the  head  was  the  most  hon- 
orable situation.  They  had  also  numerous 
sideboards  of  rich  plate — some  of  the  dishes 
cost  upwards  of  $344.  The  murrhina  or 
drinking  cups  were  very  costly.  Pliny 
mentions  one  that  cost  1,863  dollars.  He 
also  speaks  of  a  lady,  not  accounted  very 
rich  (mater  famiHas  non  diveSj)  who  gave 
3,376  dollars  fora  cup.    They  used  a  splen- 

*  For  many  curious  details,  we  refer  the  reader  to  th« 
American  Qunrterly  Review :  toU  3.  1837,  to  which  wo 
are  lergelv  tm'ehted. 
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did  article  in  the  napkin  line,  made  of  thp 
finest  wool  or  linen,  but  frequently  of  cloth 
of  gold  curiously  and  elaborately  embroi- 
dered. The  slaves  who  attended  at  banquets 
were  generally  young  boys  selected  for 
their  beauty,  elegantly  dressed,  with  their 
hair  curled  in  the  neatest  manner.  Great 
attention  was  paid  to  carving,  and  Juvenal 
speaks  of  persons  who  taught  the  art  of  car« 
ving  on  wooden  models. 

Although  many  treatises  upon  the  culi- 
nary art  were  composed  by  the  Roman 
Knights  of  the  kitchen,  we  are  acquainted 


per  condition.  Lean  meat,  was,  in  ancient 
times,  not  only  considered  unwholesome,  but 
also  unsavoury,  and  an  instance  is  recorded 
in  which  one  Quintus  Curtius,  being  waiter 
at  the  table  of  Cssar,  and  seeing  a  dish  of 
/ean  birds,  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  there  out 
of  the  window.  One  way  of  fattening  fowls, 
was  to  sew  up  their  eyes,  and  cram  th«*m  with 
a  paste  made  of  barley  meal  and  milk.  In 
this  condition  they  were  kept  about  two 
weeks  ;  for  if  kept  longer  fevers  induced  by 
the  continual  state  of  repletion  rendered 
them  red  and  frequently  killed  them.     Bull 


with  but  one— -that  of  Apicius.  There  beef  was  esteemed  especially  difficult  of  di- 
has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  pre-  gestion  and  unwholesome,  requiring  the  most 
cise  period  in  which  this  Apicius  flourished  :  vigorous  powers  to  overcome  it ;  and  hence 
there  having  been  three  of  that  name,  and  the  mythical  legend  of  Hercules  feasting 
all  of  gourmet  celebrity.  Some  think  he  chiefly  on  bull's  flesh  and  green  figs: — 
lived  about  the  time  of  Tiberias;  some  as-  "H«ac  ri;  i'o  or    upcAvi^  ev^oOu  «»rc  jr>cM- 

sign  a  much  later  period  while  others  deny  To  remove  these  qualities  of  the  flesh,  bulla 
that  Apicius  was  the  name  of  an  individual  ^^^^  ^^en.  from  the  earliest  times,  either 
and  maintain  that  the  word  was  used  to  sig-  bated  by  dogs,  hunted  by  men.  or  torn  by 
nify,  as  it  has  since  done,  any  one  expen-  J»oo8.  ^^ich  was  supposed  to  render  the 
sive  in  eating.     This  idea  receives  strength  "leat  white  and  tender.     Patroclus  a>>erl5 


from  the  following  lines  of  Juvenal : 


— — quid  enini  majore  each  in  no, 
Ezcipiiur  Tulgi  quatn  pauptr  ApieiutT 

"  And  what  diverts  the  eneerins  rahble  mora 
Than  an  Apieitu  miserably  poor?*' 


that  if  a  lion  be  merely  shown  to  a  bull, 
three  or  four  hours  before  he  is  killed,  the 
flesh  of  the  latter  will  be  made  perfectly 
tender,  "  fear  dissolving  bis  hardest  parts, 
and  making  his  very  heart  to  become  pulpy." 
Even  in  England,  in  ancient  times,  butchers 
Albanus  Torinus,  who  found  the  treatise  were  forbidden  to  sell  any  meat  unless  it 
bearing  the  name  of  Apicius,  asserted  that  had  been  previously  baited.  When  animal 
he  immediately  ''smelt'*  the  true  air  of  an- 1  have  undergone  great  fatigue  immediately 
tiquity  about  the  author :  "  olfaciebam  siatim  before  death,  or  have  suffered  from  a  linger- 
autorem  esse  vetustissimum.''  Latinus  La- ,  >ng  death,  although  their  flesh  may  sooner 
tinius,  however,  who  examined  the  work  |  become  rigid,  it  also  becomes  sooner  tender, 
critically,  has  satisfactorily  (to  some  at  least)  ^ban  when  they  have  been  suddenly  depri- 
proved  that  it  must  have  been  a  compara-  ^'^^  ^^  1*^®  when  in  a  state  of  health  It 
tively  neoteric  production.     The  Apicius  to  bas  long  been  a  custom  to  cause  old  cocks 


whom  has  been  attributed  the  treatise  *'  De 
Opsoniis  et  Condimentis,''  is  said  by  Seneca, 
to  have  spent  2,000,000  of  dollars  on  his  ta- 
ble, and  to  have  destroyed  himself  from  a 


to  fight  before  they  are  killed.  The  Mocrs, 
of  Barbary,  before  they  kill  a  hedgehog, 
which  is  esteemed  a  princely  dish  with  them, 
"  rub  his  back  against  the  ground,  by  hold- 


fear  that  he  would  die  of  hunger,  havii.g  ing  bis  feet  betwixt  two,  as  men  do  a  saw 
but  500,000  dollars  left.  i  ^bat  saws  stones,  till  it  has  done  squeaking. 

Before  we  describe  the  separate  edibles  of  and  then  they  cut  its  throat."  The  follow- 
the  Romans,  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words  >ng  curious  receipts  are  from  an  ancient  book 
on  their  mode  of  fattening  meats,  and  on  on  cookery.     "  To  make  a  pig  taste  like  a 


their  manner  of  killing  for  the  table. 

As  meat  constituted  the  staple  of  a  Ro- 


wikl  boar,**     "  Take  a  living  pig,  and  let  him 

swallow  the  following  drink,  viz.  boil  togeth- 


man  feast,  great  regard  was  had  to  its  quali-  ^r,  in  vinegar  and  water,  some  rosemary, 
ty,  and  the  most  absurd  and  cruel  methods  thyme,  sweet  basil,  bay  leaves  apd  sa^e ; 
were  practised  to  bring  the  animal  into  pro*  ^hen  you  have  made  him  swallow  this,  im- 
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mediately  whip  Attn  io  death,  and  roast  bim 
forthwith!'' 

Again, — **  Haw  io  etill  a  cock  for  a  loeak 
body  thai  is  coneumed."  *'  Take  a  red  cocke 
that  18  not  too  olde,  ami  beat  him  io  death.** 
Booke  of  Cookrye.  A.  D.  1591.  Different 
modes  of  slaughtering  obtained  amcing  dif- 
ferent nations,  as  at  this  day.  The  Greeks 
strangled  their  swine,  and  ate  them  with 
their  blood.  The  Romans,  true  to  their  cruel 
instincts,  thrust  a  spit  red  hot  through  the 
body,  and  suffered  them  to  die  without  bleed- 
ing. This  mode  of  slaughter  was  replete 
with  objections,  if  we  regard  it  in  a  gastro- 
nomic point  of  Yiew  solely ;  for  the  flesh  of 
animals  thus  killed,  is  dark  coloured,  from 
the  retention  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  and 
hence  speedily  becomes  putrid. 

In  noticing  the  different  esculent  substan- 
ces made  use  of  by  the  Romans,  we  shall 
adopt  the  following  arrangement :  First,  of 
Quadrupeds.  Second,  Birds.  Third,  Rep- 
tiles. Fourth,  Fish.  F^h,  Molluscous  ani- 
mals.   Sixth,  Insects ;  and  lastly,  Vegetables. 

The  meat  most  highly  esteemed  among 
the  Romans  (as  it  has  ever  been  by  the  Grer- 
mans)  was  that  of  the  Wild  Boar  (Sue  Scro* 
fa.  L.)  ''animal  propter  coweima  natura,** 
and  the  Sub  Porcue,  or  common  Hog.  The 
first  dish  was  garnished  with  pyramids  of 
apples,  and  other  garnitures : 

"  Id  primus  Lucanas  aper,  leni  fuit  Ausiro 
Captua,  at  aiebat  ceene  pater;  acria  circum, 
Rapmla^  Imetmete^  radteeB,  qoalia  laasttm, 
E'ervelluot  atoniacbuiii,  f  iter,  alec,  fscula  Coa.*' 

HaraU  Stat, 

First  a  Lacanian  Boar,  of  tender  kind, 
Cauf^bt,  says  onr  host,  in  a  soft,  southern  wind, 
Around  kttn  lay  whatever  coald  excite, 
With  pungent  force,  the  jaded  appetite^ 
Rapes,  lettuce,  radishes,  anebory  brine, 
With  skemts,  and  the  lees  of  Coan  wine. 

Franeie. 

The  common  Hog,  in  the  hands  of  an  ac- 
complished cook,  could  be  served  up  in  no 
less  than  fifty  ways,  each  of  a  different  fla- 
vour, *' guinquaginia  st^ores"  Still  the  Ro- 
mans do  not  seem  to  have  attained  the  art 
of  making  good  bacon  or  sausages,  but  im- 
ported them,  according  to  Varro,  in  large 
quantities  from  Gaul,  where  tbey  were  pre- 
pared in  great  perfection.  Instead  of  per- 
mitting their  hogs  to  roam  abroad  and  obtain 
their  food  from  the  acorns,  chesnuts,  &c.,  in 
the  woods,  they  were  kept  penned,  and  fed 
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with  milk,  figB  and  mulse.  Roasted  pork 
was  generally  stuffed  with  venison  or  fowl ; 
Petronius  mentions  that  at  a  supper  given  by 
Trimalchio,  a  roasted  pig  was  served,  which 
was  filled  with  thrushes.  In  this  form  it  was 
designated  Porchus  Trajantts,  **  quasi  allis 
inclusis  animalibus  gravidus,  ut  ille  Trojanus 
equus  gravidus  armatis  fuit."  Macrob.  Sat- 
urn, lib.  2.  cap.  9.  A  great  variety  of  sau- 
ces and  condiments  were  eaten  with  pork, 
it  having  always  been  considered  a  meat  of 
great  indigestibility.  The  old  maxim  of  the 
school  of  Salernura,  whose  dicta  were  writ- 
ten in  the  12th  century,  in  Leonine  verses, 
recounts  this  ancient  prejudice  : 

"  Est  caro  porcine  sine  vino  pejor  orina 
Si  tribuis  Tina  tunc  est  cibus  et  medicina.'* 

This  idea  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to 
the  copious  admixture  of  condiments  with 
the  sausage.  Of  this  sausage — Tomaculumr-^ 
Tomacina,  Sfc, — the  "  candiduli  divina  tor- 
nacula pord,**  as  Juvenal,  by  hyperbc^e,  has 
designated  it,  Apicius  has  given  the  follow- 
ing definition :  ''  intestinum  fartum  ex  ptdpA 
porcina  bene  iunsa,  admixtis  pipere  trito,  cum- 
ino,  aatureia,  rata,  petroeelino,  baccis  lauri, 
liquamine,  Sec,  ipsum  intestinum  ienuiterpro* 
duciier  et  ad  fumum  suspenditur.**  The  Ro- 
mans were  excelled  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article  also.  The  sausa- 
ges of  Athens,  whether  formed  from  the 
flesh  of  the  hog,  or  from  that  of  the  peacock, 
pheasant,  or  rabbit,  were  in  the  highest  re- 
pute. These  sausages  have  been  eulogised 
even  in  modern  times ;  Agnolo  Flrenzuola 
owes  most  of  his  reputation  with  gourmands, 
to  a  song  in  honor  of  the  sausage.  Leo  the 
Tenth,  was  so  fond  of  them,  as  to  expend 
upwards  of  5000  dollars  in  one  year  upon 
sausages  alone,  causing  them  to  be  formed, 
according  to  his  taste,  of  the  flesh  of  the 
peacock  and  hog,  with  pepper  and  other  spi- 
ces, and  hence  they  subsequently  were  nam- 
ed "  Leonis  Incisia,"  or,  Leo's  sausage. 

The  most  famous  sauce  in  vog^e  among 
the  Romans,  was  the  Garum,  which  was  so 
scarce  and  in  such  demand,  that  it  sold  for 
35  dollars  a  gallon.  It  was  prepared  from 
the  Scomber  or  macarel ;  but  the  poor  made 
it  from  the  Thynnus  or  Tunng.  We  have 
too  much  respect  for  the  stomachs  of  our 
readers,  to  give  the  mode  of  preparation  of 
this  sauce  in  plain  English ;  we  therefore  put 
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it  in  the  original,  as  found  in  the  Geoponics, 

JLa,  16.  **  ra  tyKara  Tbtw  ijQ$9(av  0a\\tTat  €it  «-«rr«of, 
Kat  aXi^s  Tai  km  "Xevra  oxf/apiita  ofiottas  aXc^rrac,  rac  (y  qXiw 
rapi)(^ev€Tai  rrvxytai  Sovovficva  orav  it  Topi^tvBuxrt  rti  Btpta^ 
c^  avr<ov  yapov  ovrui  aiperat."       Humelbcry,     in    his 

notes  on  Apicius  gives  another  receipt : — 
**  Sutnepisces  minores  saisos,  out  si  saisi  non 
fuerintj  salianiur  pauco  sahj  ei  miite  ex  illis 
sexiarium  unum  ei  de  bono  sexiarios  ires  ei 
cogue  in  areo  vase  usgue  dum  ducB  paries  con- 
suTnantur,  ei  iertia  remaneat^  ium  cola  per  sue- 
cum  usque  ad  clariiaiem  ei  refrigeraium  miite 
in  vitream  ampullam  ei  utere.'* 

The  Hare  (Lepidus  Timidus  L.)  was  also 
a  standing  dish,  perhaps  on  the  account  of 
the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  its  meat ;  or 
more  probably  it  owed  its  popularity  to  the 
belief  that  by  feeding  upon  Hare's  flesh,  a 
person  would  thereby  be  rendered  beautiful. 

We  read  of  several  ladies,  who,  either 
doubtful  of  their  personal  attractions,  or  de- 
sirous of  increasing  them,  were  wont  to  re- 
gard this  dish  with  great  partiality.  Mar- 
tial is  facetious  upon  a  homely  Roman  lady, 
who,  on  the  strength  of  this  belief,  had  fed 
on  Hare's  flesh  for  some  time,  but  still  with- 
out losing  her  objectionable  features.  From 
two  lines  of  Martial  we  infer  that  the  shoul. 
ders  of  this  animal  were  esteemed  the  best 
parts : 

£t  Leporum  avulsos  ut  muUo  siiavius  armoa 
Quam  si  cum  lumbis  quis  edut." 

The  favorite  v.ay  of  serving  up  this  ani- 
mal was  in  a  state  which  would  not  be  gen- 
erally agreeable  to  our  degenerate  tastes — 
"  venire  execii  vel  uberibus  ablaii,  non  reptir^ 
gatis  inierraneis  !  !  r*  A  sauce  always  ac- 
companied this  dish,  the  principal  ingredi- 
ent of  which  was  assafiBiida  !  I  In  such  repute 
was  this  nauseous  and  detestable  drug  held, 
that  it  was  imported  from  Persia  by  the  gov- 
ernment, stored  in  the  public  treasury,  and 
sold  to  the  highest  nobility  at  enormous 
rates,  only  upon  particular  occasions,  and 
then  in  small  quantities.  It  was  a  matter 
of  public  complaint  against  Julius  Csesar 
that  he  plundered  the  treasury,  on  one  occa- 
sion, of  100  pounds  of  this  precious  commo- 
dity. This  article  became  at  length  so 
scarce  that  it  had  to  be  imported  from  Ar- 
menia and  Media,  and  was  never  used  ex- 
cept in  ragodts  at  the  most  sumptuous  ta- 
bles. 


The  quadrupeds  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken, might  all  be  to  the  godtof  the  modems ; 
but  there  remain  some,  to  which  we  should 
experience  difficulty  in  accomodating  our- 
selves ;  and  which,  nevertheless,  amongst 
the  Romans,  passed  for  "  morceaux  ires  ^'- 
ands.*'  The  young  of  the  ass  {equus  asinui, 
L.)  was  often  eaten,  even  at  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy.  Roman  gourmands  were  also 
very  fond  of  the  flavor  of  young  and  well- 
fattened /n^te^ — caiuli  lacianies;  this  last 
dish,  however,  went  out  of  ufe  because 
'<  they  made  the  people  like  to  dogs ;  that  is 
to  say,  cruel,  stout,  bold,  and  nimble,  and 
addicted  to  lying."  The  Hedge-hog  (JSn- 
naceus  Europaus,  L,)  was  highly  recherche. 
They  were  fattened  in  the  dark,  upon 
acorns,  walnuts  and  chesnuts,  in  cages 
called  **  glireeria,'* 

Among  birds,  the  Peacock  (Pavo,  L.)  held 
the  first  place,  at  all  fashionable  entertain- 
ments. Quintus  Hortensius  is  said  to  have 
first  introduced  the  Peacock  to  the  Roman 
table;  which  novelty,  says  Varro,  "potius 
turn  luxuriosi  quam  severi  boni  viri  lauda- 
banf  The  experiment  however  "took," 
and  such  was  the  demand  for  them  that  they 
frequently  sold  for  $150  and  $160.  Their 
eggs  brought  seven  dollars  a  piece.  So  lu- 
crative did  the  raising  of  these  birds  be- 
come, that  several  wealthy  Romans  went 
largely  into  the  business,  clearing  princely 
fortunes  in  a  short  time.  Our  English  an- 
cestors were  very  fond  of  "  roaste  pea- 
cocks ;"  even  a  royal  banquet  was  deemed 
incomplete  without  '*  well  stuffed  peacocks," 
which  were  stuffed  with  spices,  and  sweet 
herbs,  roasted  and  sewed  up  whole,  and 
covered,  aAer  dressing,  with  the  skin  and 
feathers — the  beak  and  comb  gilt,  and  the 
tail  spread.  Sometimes,  instead  of  feathers 
it  was  entirely  covered  with  gold  leaf. 

The  following  "  bill  of  fare,"  at  the  "in- 
tronization"  of  George  Neville,  Archbishop 
of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  IV. 
may  not  prove  uninteresting,  as  exhibiting 
the  species  of  animals  which  formed  the 
good  cheer  at  an  old  English  feast. 

In  wheat,  300  quarters. 
In  ale,  900  tunne, 
Wync,  100  tunne, 
YpocrasBe,  1  pype, 
In  oxen,  104, 
Wylde  bullea,  6. 
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Motions.  1,000. 
Veales,  304. 
Porka,  304. 
SwanncB,  400. 
GeesA,  2,000. 
CapoMt  1,000. 
Pyges,  2,000. 
plovers,  400. 
Quailes,  100  dozen. 
In  Peacockes,  104. 
Mallartles  ami  Teals,  4,000. 
Red  Shanks,  400. 
Slynte«,  300. 
Larks,  400. 
Marty nettes,  300. 
In  Cranes,  204. 
In  Kyddes,  S04. 
In  Chyckens,  2,000. 
Pif;eonfl«  4,000. 
Conye/».  4,000. 
In  BittoBS,  204. 
Heronsbawes,  400. 
Fessauntes,  300. 
Partridges,  500. 
Woodcockes.  400. 
Crerlpoies,  100. 

Siagges,  Bucks  and  Roes,  500. 
Pasties  of  Venison,  colde,  4,000 
Pasted  dishes  of  Jellies,  1,000. 
Pltyoe  dishes  of  Jellies,  3,000. 
Colde  tartes  baked,  4,000. 
Colde  ciistardd,  baked,  3,000. 
Hot  pasties  of  Venison,  1,500. 
Hot  Custardes,  2,000. 
Pykes  and  Breamee,  608. 
Porporses  and  Seals,  12. 
Spices,  sugared  delii^ates,  and  wafers  plentie. 
LtiniuPt  CoHeeianea,  F/.  % 

The  Quail  (Tetras  Corturnix,  L.)  was  much 
eaten.  They  appear  to  have  abounded,  at 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  throughout  Ita- 
ly. Varro  asserts  that  they  return  from  their 
migrations  into  Italy  in  immense  numbers. 
Pliny  says  that  their  approach  endangered 
small  vessels.  An  old  writer  refers  to  quails 
as  an  article  of  diet  in  the  following  scien- 
tific manner :  '*  Quails  have  gotten  an  ill 
name  ever  since  Pliny  accused  them  of  eat- 
ing hemlock  and  bearfoot,  by  reason  where- 
of they  breed  cramps^  trembling  of  the  heart 
and  sinews;  yea,  though  Hercules  loved 
them  above  all  other  meats,  insomuch  that 
lolaus  fetcht  him  out  a  swound,  when  he  was 
cruelly  wounded  by  Typhon,  with  the  smell 
of  a  quail ;  yet,  with  much  eating  of  them, 
he  fell  into  the  falling  evil,  which,  ever  since, 
hath  been  termed  Hercules'  sickness." 

The  Goose  {Anas  Anser^  L.)  was  deserv- 
edly a  favorite  with  the  Romans,  and  as  usu- 
al, was  brought  to  the  table  in  a  great  varie- 
ty of  forms.  Some  of  the  "profession" 
early  found  out  a  method  of  enlarging  the 


livers  of  these  aaimals,  which  were  deemed 
great  luxuries.  The  cruelty,  however,  of 
nailing  their  feet  to  a  board  was  reserved  for 
modern  times.  For  the  credit  of  modern 
humanity  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  prac- 
tice detailed  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  rested  on 
doubtful  authority:  ^^ce  qui  merite  a  Voie 
toute  la  reconnoisance  des  veritables  gour- 
mandSf  ce  qui  lui  assigns  un  rang  tres  distin* 
gue  parmi  les  volaiiles,  ce  sont  des  foieSy  dont 
on  fabrique  d  Strasburg  ees  pdies  admirables, 
le  plus  grand  luxe  dun  entremets.  Pour  ob* 
tenir  ces  foies  dune  grosseur  convenable,  it 
faut  sacrifier  la  personne  de  la  bite,  Bondee 
de  nourritttre,  prive  de  boisson  et  fixee  pris 
duu  grand  feu,  aU'devant  duquel  elle  est 
clause  par  les  pattes  sur  une  planche,  celts  oie 
passsy  il  faut  en  convenir,  une  vie  assez  maU 
heureuss.  Ce  seroit  mime  un  suppliee  tout-d^ 
fait  intolerable  pour  elle,  si  Vidie  du  sort  qui 
V  attend  ne  lui  servoii  de  consolation.  Mais 
ceite  perspective  lui  fait  supporter  ses  maux 
avec  courage :  et  lorsqu*  elle  pense  que  son 
f oie  plus  gras  qu'elle  mime  et  larde  tie  truffes, 
revetu  dune  pdte  savante  ira  porter  dans  toute 
r  Europe  la  gloire  de  son  nom,  elle  se  resigns 
a  la  destines  et  ne  laisse  pas  meme  cooler  %uu 
larme!  r* 

A  writer,  according  to  Aldrovanus,  has  re- 
fined upon  the  above  cruelty,  by  giving  a 
horrible  receipt  for  ''  roasting  a  goose  alive, 
and  eating  it,  limb  from  limb,  whilst  the  heart 
still  palpitates  r*  The  following  from  Wes- 
ker's  "  Secrets  of  JSTature,^^  in  point  of  re- 
fined cruelty,  is  fairly  entitled  to  "  take  the 
hat." 


<< 


HOW  TO  ROAST  AND  EAT  A  GOOSE  ALIVE. 


)t 


'<  Take  a  goose,  or  a  duck,  or  some  such 
lively  creature,  (but  a  goose  is  best  of  all  for 
this  purpose,)  pull  off  all  her  feathers,  only 
the  head  and  neck  must  be  spared ;  then 
make  a  fire  round  about  her,  not  too  close  to 
her,  that  thu  smoke  do  not  choke  her,  and  that 
that  the  fire  may  not  bum  her  too  soon  :  nor 
too  far  off,  that  she  may  escape  free.  Within 
the  circle  of  the  fire,  let  there  be  set  small 
cups  and  pots  full  of  water,  wherein  salt 
and  honey  are  mingled ;  let  there  be  set 
also  chargers  full  of  sodden  apples,  cut  into 
small  pieces.  The  goose  must  be  all  larded 
and  basted  over  with  butter,  to  make  her 
the  more  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  may  roast  the 
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better ;  put,  then,  fire  about  her,  but  do  not 
make  too  much  haste,  when,  as  you  see  her 
begin  to  roast ;  for,  bj  walking  about,  and 
flying  here  and  there,  being  cooped  in  by 
the  fire  that  t<top8  her  way  out,  the  wearied 
goose  is  kept  in  :  she  will  fall  to  drinking 
the  water  to  quench  her  thirsty  and  cool  her 
heart  and  all  her  body.  And  when  she  roast- 
eth  and  consumes  inwardly^  always  wet  her 
head  and  heart  wifh  a  wet  sponge,  and  when 
you  see  her  giddy  with  running,  and  begin  to 
8 tumble,  her  heart  wants  moisture,  and  she  is 
roasted  enough.  Take  her  up  and  set  her 
before  the  guests,  and  she  will  cry  out  as 

TOU  CUT  OFF  ANY  PART  OP  HER,  AND  WILL 
BE  ALMOST  EATEN  UP  BEFORE  SHE  BE  DEAD. 

IT  IS  MIGHTY  PLEASANT  TO  BE- 
HOLD! ! !"  Jason  Pentensis  (no  great  an- 
thropologist it  will  be  seen)  asserls,  **  that 
the  Jews  have  so  hard  a  flesh,  so  foul  a  skin, 
so  loathsome  a  savor,  and  so  crooked  condi- 
tions, because  they  eat  so  many  geese  }" 

Our  limits  permit  us  to  mention  but  two 
more  fowls  held  in  repute  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans— the  Nightingale  (Mortacilla  Susein- 
ia,)    and    the    Flamingo,    (Phanicopierus,) 
The  brains  and  tongues  of  the  Nightingale 
were  thought  to  possess  "  an  unrivalled  del- 
icacy of  flavour."     Accordingly,  the  weal- 
thy citizens  of  Rome  spared  neither  expense 
or  trouble   to  procure  this  **  gratissimus  in 
cibatu."      Any   one    acquainted   with    the 
Nightingale,  can  judge  what  an   immense 
amount  of  trouble  would   be   necessary  to 
procure  enough  tongues  to  fill  even  an  ordi- 
nary sized  dish ;  imagine  then  a  dish  con- 
taining ten  gallons!     The  sensual  and  os- 
tentatious Heliogabalus   had  pies  made  of 
their  tongues,  and  of  those  of  the  peacock, 
and  on  one  occasion,  at  a  supper  given  in 
honor  of  Lucilla,  a  pie  was  served  up  con- 
taining   1000  tongues,   costing    almost    as 
many  dollars.    The  tongue  of  the  Flamingo, 
was  also,  esteemed  a  great  luxury.     When 
the  tyrant  Caligula  caused  sacrifices  to  be 
offered  to  him  as  a  god,  this  bird  was  upon 
the  list  of  victims,  and  just  before  its  death 
he   was  sprinkled   with  its   blood.     It  was 
Apicius  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  in 
the  tongue  of  the  Flamingo  that  exquisite 
flavour,   which  caused  it  to  be  so  much 
sought  af\er  : — phanicopteri  linguampracipui 
esse  saporis  Apicius  docuit,  nepotum  omnium 


altissimus  gurges,"  Some  modern  gour- 
mands have  afiected  a  relish  for  Flamingo 
tongues.  Dampier  describes  it  as  "  un  mets 
digne  de  la  table  des  Rots," 

Among  the  fish  most  esteemed  for  table 
use,  we  may  mention  the  Mullet  {Mullus  ru- 
ber, L.)  Owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of 
this  highly  prized  fish,  they  brought  high 
prices,  and  only  found  their  way  to  the  ta« 
bles  of  the  wealthiest  nobility.  The  head 
and  liver  were  the  most  esteemed  parts. 
According  to  Pliny,  the  Roman  epicures  had 
become  so  fastidious,  as  not  to  taste  them 
unless  they  died  whilst  on  the  table  !  This 
spectacle,  during  which  they  change  their 
colours  in  a  singular  manner  until  they  are 
entirely  lifeless,  was  so  gratifying,  that  they 
exhibited  the  dish  dying,  in  a  glass  vessel, 
to  their  guests,  before  dinner — *'  occulos  an- 
tequam  galem  pavit."  We  have  said  this 
fish  was  extremely  rare  and  costly.  Octa- 
vius  purchased  one  for  $180.  Seneca,  Ju- 
venal, and  Tertullian  mention  others  sold  at 
$215.  Asinus  Geler,  according  to  Macro- 
bius,  bought  one  for  $250  ;  others  were  sold 
for  $280 ;  and  Suetonius  remarks,  that  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  complained  bitterly,  that 
three  Mullets  had  been  sold  for  $1070. 

So  highly  was  the  Stui^eon  (Jlcipenser) 
esteemed,  that  whenever  any  great  feast  was 
held,  the  eldest  gentleman  of  the  connpany 
carried  up  the  Acipenser,  giU,  and  attended 
with  minstrelsy  and  carolling.  Many  stories 
are  related  of  the  ludicrous  fondness  of  the 
Romans  for  this  fish.  Hortensius,  the  ora- 
tor, is  said  to  have  wept  when  one  died  ;  and 
Antonio  Drusi  to  have  adorned  one  with  ear- 
rings. The  Scarus,  Sabrus  Scarus,  L  )  was 
regarded  more  as  a  curiosity  than  a  delicac}^ 
it  being  (as  they  believed)  *'  the  only  fish 
yrhich  fed  on  herbs,  and  not  on  other  fish,  and 
which  ruminated  and  chewed  the  cud!  /'* 

**  Ut  Scarus  epastas  solus  qui  ruminat  berlMs." 

Many  Molluscous  animals  were  eaten.  Of 
these  the  Loligo,  Ink  Fish,  (Sepia  Loligo), 
and  S^ina,  Cuttlefish,  (Sepia  officinalis)  were 
eaten  as  sausages,  made  up  with  lard  and 
spices.  The  Cochlea,  or  Snail,  (Helix,  L.) 
of  which  Fulvius  Herpinus  is  said  to  have 
kept  a  great  variety  in  a  vivaria,  feeding 
them  upon  a  pap  made  of  sweet  wine,  honey 
and  flour.  These  snails,  we  are  told  by  Yar- 
ro,  when  well  fed,  grew  so  large  that  the 
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sheila  of  some  would  hold  ten  quarts  !  After 
this  we  need  not  laud  the  moderation  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  whose  supper  consisted  of 
only  a  lettuce  a-piece,  three  snails,  two  eggs, 
a  barley  cake,  sweet  wine,  &c.,  provided  his 
snails  bore  any  proportion  to  those  of  Varro. 
Oysters  were  in  considerable  demand,  being 
imported  from  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 
Oyster  preserves  were  established  in  the 
year  660  at  Rome,  according  to  Pliny,  "  non 
guls  causa  sed  avaritis,  magna  vectigalia 
tali  ex  ingenio  euo  percipiens." 

We  shall  mention  but  two  individuals  of 
the  Insect  tribe.  The  Locusta  Marina,  (  Can- 
cer ^siacuSf  L.)  or  Lobster.  This  is  the 
animal  of  which  Olaus  Magnus  hai  given  us 
such  wonderful  accounts.  **  The  Lobsters 
found  on  the  coast  of  Norway  and  in  the  In- 
dian Sea,''  says  this  reliable  naturalist,  "  are 
iwehefeet  long,  and  six  feet  broad^  seizing 
mariners  with  their  huge  claws,  ami  drag- 
ging them  into  the  deep  to  devour  them!" 
The  Squilla  {Cancer  Squilla,  L.)  or  Pawn 
formed  a  famous  sauce.  The  Cossus,  a  sort 
of  white,^hort,  thick  worm,  found  in  trees, 
logs  of  wood,  &c.,  was  a  great  article  of  lux- 
ury anil  gourmandise.  According  to  Plinyi 
they  were  fattened  with  meal,  served  up  at 


amining  it  more  narrowly,  I  found  it  to  be  a 
pinguissimam  ficedulam,  piperaio  vitello  cir^ 
cnmdatam"  *'  At  the  feast  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pus," says  Leo  African  us,  *'  there  was  dis- 
played upon  the  table  a  smart  sized  plane- 
tree,  upon  the  branches  of  which  were  sit- 
ting, as  if  at  roost,  a  number  of  peacocks, 
having  the  appearance  of  live  birds ;  but 
when  the  time  came,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  them  well  stuffed  and  roasted.  The 
trick  was  this : — ^The  birds  were  strangled 
by  drawing  a  cord  around  their  necks,  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  feathers,  aAer  which  the 
skin  was  taken  off  entire,  and  when  the  bird 
was  roasted  was  drawn  op  again ;  and  so 
neatly  was  this  effected,  that  we  were  all 
deceived."  We  will  conclude  our  gastronom« 
ical  remarks,  by  giving  the  following  whim- 
sical receipt,  taken  from  ''  May's  Accom- 
plished book,"  published  in  1665.  Afler 
having  given  directions  for  a  preparation  in 
paste  of  an  artificial  ship,  and  a  castle  with 
battlements  ;  portcullises,  and  drawbridges, 
&c.,  with  guns  and  a  train  of  gunpowder  to 
communicate  with  them,  *'  a  paste  Stag  is  to 
be  made,  and  placed  on  the  table  between 
them  all ;  to  be  gilt,  and  ornamented  with 
flags,  &c. ;  his  body  is  to  be  filled  with  claret 


feasts  as  a  delicious  article  of  diet,  and  also  |  wine,  and  a  broad  arrow  stuck  into  it,  and 
used  as  a  cure  for  ulcers :  '*  Cosses  qui  in  on  each  side  of  the  Stag  two  pies  are  to  be 


iigno  nascuntw  sonant  ulcer  a  omnia  J* 

Of  vegetables,  we  must  not  omit  the  Cab- 
bage (Brassica  oleracca,  L.)  because  it  was  a 
favorite  dish  with  the  elder  Cato,  who  ascri- 
bed to  it  the  virtues  of  a  universal  catholi- 
con.  He  considered  it  as  a  vegetable  *'  quct 
OTnnibus  oleribusantistat"  (columella  thought 
it  food  for  kiugj  and  plebeans  : 

•*  Toio  quae  pliirima  terrse 
Orbe  virens  pariter  plebt,  refroique  superbo." 

The  Porrum  or  Leek  {Allium  Porrum,  L.) 
formed  a  principal  ingredient  in  all  kinds  of 
soups.  Nero  the  tyrant,  was  very  fond  of 
this  vegetable,  from  which  circumstance  he 
was  nicknamed  "  Porrophagus,^*  or  Leek- 
eater. 

With  the  Romans,  dishes  in  travesty  seem 
to  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon.  Pe- 
tronius  alludes  to  them,  as  regards  the  mi/io- 
tia  and  ficedula,  "  Having  opened,"  says 
he,  <<  a  pretended  pea-hen's  egg,  I  was  tempt- 
ed to  throw  it  away,  thinking  that  I  saw  in 
^t  a  little  peacock  quite  formed ;  but  on  ex- 


served,  the  one  filled  carefully  with  live 
frogs,  and  the  other  with  live  birds ;  the 
whole  to  be  garnished  round  with  egg-shells, 
deprived  of  their  meat,  and  filled  with  rose- 
water.  The  trains  are  to  be  led  off,  and  the 
ship  and  castle  are  to  daintily  fire  at  each 
other  in  mimic  battle  ;  but  before  this,  it  is 
to  be  so  ordered,  that  some  of  the  ladies  may 
pluck  the  arrow  out  of  the  Stag,  and  then 
will  the  claret  wine  follow,  as  blood  running 
out  of  a  wound.  This  done,  to  sweeten  the 
stench  of  the  powder,  let  the  ladies  take  thb 
egg-shells  full  of  sweet  waters,  and  throw 
them  at  each  other.  All  danger  being  seem- 
ingly over  by  this  time,  you  may  suppose 
they  will  desire  to  see  what  is  in  the  pies  ; 
when,  lifting  first  the  lid  off  one  pie,  out  slip 
some  frogs !  which  cause  the  ladies  to  skip 
and  shriek.  Next  after,  the  other  pie,  whence 
come  out  the  birds,  who,  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct, flying  at  the  light,  will  put  out  the 
candles ;  so  that,  what  with  the  flying  birds 
and  skipping  frogs,  the  one  above,  the  other 
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beneath,  will  cause  much  delight  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  whole  companj.  At  length  the 
candles  are  lighted,  and  a  banquet  brought 
in ;  the  music  sounds  ;  and  every  one,  with 
much  delight  and  content,  rehearses  his  ac- 
tions in  the  former  paiisages." 

Permit  us  to  draw  a  short  moral  from  our 
subject.     As  it  is  undoubtedly  an  historical 
and  physiological  fact,  that  nations  have  de- 
generated pretty  much  in  proportion  as  the 
individuals  of   those   nations   depart    from 
simplicity  of  manners  and  (particularly,  as 
we  have  observed  before)  from  simple  fare, 
it  becomes  a  duty  in  every  way  we  can  to 
make  this  known.     We  may  hope  that  this 
fact  when  more  generally  accept,  may  im- 
])ress  a  useful  lesson  on  all,  who  from  their 
position  in  society,  make  or  control  the  hab- 
its and  customs  of  the  age  they  live  in.  We 
hope  that  all  who  have  the  interest  of  their 
country  at  heart,  will  resist  and  discounte- 
nance all  those  luxurious  and  contemptible 
fashions  of  diet  and  dress  as  are  sure  to  lead 
to  dissipation ;    which   substitute  low  and 
fleshly  appetites  for  manly  indifference  to 
mere  corporal  gratifications;  which  occupy 
the  mind  with  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and 
degrade  the  tastes,  the  time,  and  aims  of  a 
rational  being.     How  effeminate  and  despi- 
cable had  the  young  men  of  Rome  become, 
that  Cesar  directed  his  hardy  veterans  of 
Gaul,  at  the  Battle  of  Philippi,  to  strike  in 
the  face  the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  who  had 
been  enlisted  in  Italy.     It  implied  a  bitter 
sarcasm,  that  these  dandies  who  had  been 
living  on  Turbots  and  Nightingale's  tongues, 
were  more  afraid  of  the  loss  of  their  good 
looks,  than  of  the  loss  of  their  liberties  and 
the  freedom  of  their  country.     It  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  in  our  day,  luxurious  diet 
and  modes  of  living  are  beginning  to  ob- 
tain to  an  extent  dangerous  to  the  manly 
virtues  and  patriotic  devotion  to  our  country, 
when  it  may  be  required  of  us  to  sacrifice 
our  comfort    and   enjoyments,  and  endure 
privation,  suffering,  and  even   death  itself, 
in  its  defence  andg  lory. 

"  Dulce  et  decorum  est 

Pro  patria  raori."  S.  A.  L. 

NoTK.— We  beff  to  express  our  sincere  gralitode  fo  the 
Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  for  the  kind  and  compli- 
mentary terms  in  which  he  has  neen  proper  to  speak  of 
our  review  of  the  ^^Vestif^s  of  Creation."  It  will  ^re 
us  pleasure  to  attempt  a  notice  of  the  work  entitled  **  a 

PLURALITY    or  WORLDS,  THE   CRKBO    OF   TRC    PHILOSO- 

PHBRARDTHB  BOPS  OP  TUB  CRRiSTiAH,"  at  ao  early 
day>  »•  A>  L. 


VIRGINIA    WOODS. 

L 

IN   THE    FOREST. 

Did  I  dream  that  my  Autumn  forest  could 
be  never  again  what  it  was  to  me  in  the 
past  ?  Did  I  think  that  the  noble  pines  and 
oaks  had  lost  their  charm — that  the  breeze 
r^juld  never  wake  for  me  again  the  happy  and 
most  musical  spirit  of  tho  woods  ?  If  I  said  so, 
pardon  nie,  O  haunts  of  my  young  days — 
pardon  me,  O  noble  and  serenely  waving 
pines,  and  never  again  will  I  do  violence  to 
your  meek  and  tender  charm  ! 

Yes,  I  am  here  once  more — with  a  spirit 
yet  undimmed  by  the  hardening  world — with 
the  old  fond  illusions,  rosy  hopes  and  dreams. 
Yes,  I  am  again  where  of  right  I  belong — 
away  from  the  cold  material  struggle  of  a 
pitiless  and  scoffing  world  treading  upon,  and 
deriding  harshly  ail  that  does  not  humbly 
submit  itself  to  its  great  King  Mammon,  and 
the  high  priest  of  his  Temple — worldlines5. 

Do  you  say  that  it  is  not  courageous  to 
avoid  the  struggle — that  the  Olympic  du^t  is 
a  necessity  which  those  must  endure  who 
would  fitly  perform  their  duties  on  the  are- 
na of  our  human  life  ?  I  say  it,  soil  is  more 
than  the  laurel  crown  is  worth ;  i  say  that 
the  breast  crushed  underneath  the  chariot 
wheels,  beats  never  more  as  of  old — ^those 
cruel  brazen  wheels  which  flash  alone  for 
the  victor,  and  pitiless  bruise  the  downfallen. 

There  is  one  thing  harder  than  to  bear 
aloft  a  world—- to  poise  it  on  the  palm  and 
hurl  it  in  the  course  you  would  have  it  take. 
There  is  a  task  still  more  difficult — more  try- 
ing to  the  sinews  of  the  mind.  It  is  to  re- 
main pure  and  faithful  in  the  midst  of  a  scoff- 
ing and  world- worshipping  generation  :  to 
retain  the  spirit  of  the  innocent  child,  in  the 
rush  and  whirl  of  material  ideas :  to  cherish 
the  tender  grace  of  the  golden  age  of  youth, 
in  the  selfish  combats  of  philosophy  which 
boasts  the  power  of  levelling  every  bloom 
and  flower  of  imagination  with  the  dust 

Is  the  age  yet  alive  to  the  splendor  and 
majesty  of  faith  and  love  ;  or  long  since  dead 
to  all  such  things  r  Is  our  literature  even  of 
to-day,  directed  by  the  heart,  warm,  sympa- 
thizing and  confiding;  or  by  the  intellect, 
cold,  sceptical  and  prolonging  its  analysis — 
that  dreadful  analysis  of  the  scalpel — into  all 
things  human  and  divine  ?  Take  the  thought 
in  all  its  poverty  and  weakness,  and  say  if  it 
be  not  the  expression  of  a  direful  truth— the 
central  blunder  and  mistake  of  this  our  gen- 
eration. 

In  this  world  then  of  such  hardness  and 
unsympathizing  criticism,  there  is  little 
ground  of  faith  and  hope  to  stand  on.  I  leave 
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it  till  ray  duty  calls  me  into  its  whirl  again, 
I  come  to  you,  my  forests,  asking  of  you  con- 
solation and  strength — strength  which  shall 
enable  me  to  reject  the  Present;  to  seek  in 
the  rosy  Past,  or  hopeful  Future  something 
better  than  a  soul-annihilating  scepticism,  a 
life- philosophy  more  true  than  sneering 
laughter,  and  miserable  hopeless  egotism 
writing  on  its  crest  **  Life  is  a  poor,  sad,  farce 
— men  are  degraded  worms — cheat  or  be 
cheated,  and  so  end."  Beneath  your  fresh 
and  beautiful  foliage,  O  Autumn  pines,  I 
stretch  myself  at  length ;  and  as  the  fresh 
breeze  rustles  all  the  waning  glories  of  the 
noble  forest,  life  again  is  pure  to  me ;  child- 
hood and  innocence  again  of  more  impor- 
tance to  my  heart  than  worldliness  and  hard 
stern  manhood ; — again  I  breathe  the  airs  of 
my  happy  youth,  and  feel  within  my  heart 
a  strength  which  shall  enable  me  to  seize 
and  stran*rle  what  the  terrible  philosophy  of 
our  mocking  age  thursts  on  me. 

If  it  is  good  to  act,  it  is  also  well  to  smile 
and  dream  ! 


II. 


IN   THE    FIELDS. 

All  beautiful  and  consoling  thoughts  come 
fo  the  heart  now,  when  the  last  leaves  of 
Autumn  tremble  on  the  boughs,  and  the 
merry  winds  whirl  the  glories  of  the  forest 
into  nothingness.  We  may  go  into  the  path- 
less woods  and  pass  away  from  the  world 
with  all  its  sorrows  and  perplexities — we 
may  live  there  a  life  which  is  more  philo- 
sophical, and  in  whose  hourly  lapse  there  is 
nothing  of  carking  care,  anxiety  or  grief. 
None — none  at  all !  For  the  pensive  reve- 
rie inspired  by  Autumn  fields  and  forests  is 
not  .sorrowful  as  many  think — ^rather  is  it 
happy  and  partaking  of  the  diviner  essence, 
filling  earth  and  air — which  our  dull  eyes, 
woe  is  me !  cannot  perceive. 

Come  away  from  the  city  then,  O  friend, 
much  studious  of  him  who  drew  the  immor- 
tal gentleman  !  come  here  to  the  fields  of 
the  Fall. 

Come! 

Think  not  that  the  great  fields  of  broom 
straw  utter  only  a  sigh  or  a  sob,  as  the  eve- 
ning breezes  pass  above  them,  waking  their 
subtle  and  peculiar  melody.  There  is  more 
than  a  sigh  in  the  low  murmur — there  is 
joyous  music ;  even  though  it  may  be  true, 
that  there  is  pensive  sadness  in  the  joy.  Is 
not  every  pure  and  delicate  joy  something 
akin  to  sadness — as  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  genius  is  suid  to  dim  the  eyes  of 
the  poet  ?     Who  was  it  sang : 


O,  me!  they  were  90  lad, 

Uuder  the  yellow  moon, 
The  soDge  of  the  merry  harvettera 

AcruBB  the  fields  of  June? 
AcroM  the  fields  of  June 

And  ocroBs  the  weary  yearn, 
And  listening  to  the  measured  chaunt 

My  eyes  were  wet  with  tears! 

O,  me !  I  said,  for  the  day 

When  I  left  my  mountain  home, 
How  could  I  ever  leave  it, 

Why  did  1  ever  roam? 
Why  did  I  ever  ronm, 

From  my  own  Blite  Rid^e  away 
To  sufler  so  in  the  lowlands, 

As  I  ihink  of  the  olden  day. 

But  my  sweet  and  happy  childhood 

Came  back  as  I  heard  the  song 
Kinging  across  the  meadows, 

And  across  the  years  so  long ; 
Across  the  years  su  long, 
^  And  across  the  ills  of  life— 

Across  the  tears  and  the  sorrow, 

And  the  heart  consuming  strife. 

And  I  murmured ;  songs  of  childhood 

Thnt  whixner  of  other  days, 
From  the  fields  of  long  gone  summers 

^Sound  a8:nin  through  ihe  twilight  haze, 
Sound  ngnin  through  the  twilight  haze 

On  the  starlit  shores  of  the  night 
And  dtirkneps  will  fly  like  a  shadow 

And  faint  iu  the  heart's  warm  light! 

And  if  the  fields  of  June  and  the  songs  of 
the  merry  harvesters  bring  back,  in  glitter 
and  carol  the  happy  days  of  youth — why 
should  not  Autumn  fields  laughing  in  the 
swift  wind,  though  broom  straw  grow  there- 
in instead  of  golden  grain.,  be  equally  sug- 
gestive of  old  days,  and  stored  with  consola- 
tion. 

I  thought  to  indite  an  idyl;  my  wayward 
pen  has  almost  turned  you  out  a  pure  and 
unalloyed  "  discourse.''  Let  me  add  but  a 
few  words  then,  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
Autumn  upon  the  appreciation  of  poesy.  If 
yon  would  read  Tennyson  or  Thackeray,  or 
Dickens  by  a  nobler  light  than  that  which 
filtrates  from  gas-burners  through  the  atm.os- 
phere  of  cities ;  if  you  would  know  what 
these  great  lights  of  art,  in  reality  are  aim« 
ing  at — go  into  the  Autumn  fields  and  for- 
ests. The  noble  ideality  of  their  poems-* 
whether  in  prose  or  verse — shines  clearly 
there  ;  and  Little  Nell  and  Paul,  and  Colonel 
Newcome,  and  the  lover  of  Maud  become 
personages  of  whose  beauty  and  excellence 
you  never  dreamed ! 

As  the  leaf  falls  yonder  slowly,  many 
thoughts  come  to  me,  which  I  could  tell  you 
were  it  necessary  or  profitable.  If  you  would 
feel  the  full  flush  of  memory  and'  imagina- 
tion—come ! 


in. 

HAIL   AND    FAREWELL. 


Pass  away  every  glory  of  the  ancient 
world  ! — ])ass  Athens,  Rome,  Palmyra  and 
Damascus  ! — fade   like   a  dream,   O  silver 
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gleams  of  the  wide  glittering  desert,  and  se- 
renely whispering  palm  trees  of  the  East  !— 
go  into  history  or  the  land  of  fancy  if  it 
please  you  ;  but  Virginia  will  remain.  Vir- 
ginia !— poor  Virginia  ( — many  say — an  aged 
trunk  around  which  the  glories  of  the  elder 
day  may  cluster  for  the  eyes  of  the  mind, 
but  sapless,  unsteady,  and  nodding  to  her 
fall! 

Heaven  be  thanked,  it  is  not  thus — ^this  is 
not  the  truth.  She  has  been  beaten  by  the 
storms  of  centuries,  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  tempest,  and  has  stood  still  as  she  al- 
ways stood  in  the  noble  Revolutionary  days, 
queen  of  the  forest  and  empress  of  the  land. 

So  let  the  rank  and  immense  wealth  of 
of  the  gorgeous  tropics,  flush  the  slow  airs, 
heavy  laden  with  perfume — let  the  vast 
wilds  of  many  colored  shrubs,  glitter  and 
bloom,  and  cram  the  air  with  fragrance,  from 
such  flowers  as  the  wild  northern  belts  can- 
not sustain — let  the  Equator  and  the  Orient, 
the  wild  forest  and  the  desert — the  unex- 
plored and  the  effete — ^spread  all  their 
wealth  before  us — there  is  something  nobler 
still,  our  own  mild  South,  our  ever  beloved 
old  Virginia  j 

You  say  I  rhapsodize ;  it  may  be  so :  jbut 
there  is  method  in  my  madness.  If  you  do 
not  believe  it  surrounded  by  the  irritating 
noises  of  the  city,  come  to  the  dim  forests 
and  your  criticism  will  be  different.  Mem- 
ories and  charms,  forever  tender  and  endu- 
ring, fill  the  eye  and  the  heart,  here  in  the 
Autumn  forest,  and  as  you  eaze  upon  the 
perishing  glories  of  the  golden  year,  the 
voice  of  youth  speaks  to  you  once  again, 
and  you  pass  from  the  present  to  the  past, 
living  again  in  that  brilliant  land  of  child- 
hood. 

Memory  is  a  princely  treasure  :  and  un- 
happy is  the  man  who  cannot  retire  thus  into 
the  past,  and  live  again  through  the  days 
which  dowered  him  with  the  splendors  of  a 
fairer  sky  and  a  serener  heaven,  with  the 
purity  too  of  childhood,  reflecting  the  azure 
of  those  skies,  and  the  delicate  influence  of 
those  far  depths,  into  which  the  young  eye 
penetrated,  curious  and  dreamy,  and  pon- 
dering the  glories  of  a  nobler  and  more 
beautiful  existence. 

Among  the  beautiful  and  noble  pictures 
hanging,  for  me,  high  up  in  the  gallery  of 
memory,  and  flooding  all  my  life  with  pur- 
est and  most  delicate  delight ;  the  foremost, 
the  most  brilliant,  and  the  one  to  which  the 
eyes  of  my  heart  turn  with  the  fondest  ten- 
derness is  that  which  represents  the  domain 
of  my  youth  ;  the  spot  wherein  my  child- 
hood danced  by,  sparkling  and  full  of  laugh- 
ter.    It  rises  before  me  now,  when  sunset 


floods  the  world  with  glory — djring  yonder 
in  imperial  splendor  over  the  wide  forest — 
it  rises  to  my  sight  and  brings  again  to  me 
the  imperishable  glories  of  my  youth,  and 
the  sofl  beauty  of  a  day  that  was  serener 
and  more  pure  than  any  that  now  dawns 
upon  the  world. 

Art  thou  indeed  a  thing  of  the  real  world, 
O  beautiful  valley — with  the  mountains  over 
which  the  clouds  of  noble  Junes  drooped  in 
the  deep  blue  morning  ?  Art  thou  indeed 
real,  on  onlv  a  phantom  of  the  imagination, 
soon  to  fade,  leaving  me  with  open  arms, 
and  like  Narcissus  trying  to  embrace  the 
shadow  of  my  own  conception  ?  They  tell 
me  thou  art  yonder  in  the  West,  where  a 
wild  glory  seems  to  brood,  as  the  great  sua 
drags  the  August  evening  to  his  golden  sea, 
drowning  him  in  the  misty  surges.  Tbey 
tell  me  thou  art  there  yet,  not  the  same  as 
before  when  youth  put  a  spirit  of  joy  and 
unearthly  loveliness  in  everything ;  but  real 
as  of  ola. 

Shall  T  go  thither  and  recall  more  clearly 
the  old  happy  days  ;  and  brood  upon  thera 
underneath  the  very  pines  and  locusts;  and 
so  stretched  on  the  grass  which  pillowed  my 
cheek,  almost  in  babyhood,  dream  of  that 
former  glory,  which  lives  but  on  the  fair  ta- 
blets of  my  memory  ?  No :  at  least  not 
now.  Rather  let  me  recall  other  scenes 
which  also  were  very  joyous  ones — which 
with  their  songs  and  laughter,  their  merry 
voices  and  most  brilliant  faces,  live  again 
for  me,  to-day,  and  make  me  happy.  Their 
songs  ?  Ah  !  *'  their  songs,"  said  I  ?  Above 
all.  their  songs  !•— songs  full  of  a  melody 
which  the  merriest  winds  cannot  attain  to- 
full  of  a  joy  which  shines  and  glitters — as 
delicate  as  the  white  foam  on  the  cap  of  the 
wave,  rolling  upon  the  long  low  beach  of  the 
Eastern  shore.  Truly  does  the  music  of 
many  an  old  song  throb  in  my  memory  still, 
and  I  know  what  the  poet  tells  me  is  good 
truth —  '*that  the  thoughts  of  youth  are 
long,  long  thoughts." 

So,  recall  to  me  O  pines !  *<  the  tender 
grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead"-^which  1  do 
not  however  moan  over,  and  weep  for,  be- 
cause I  have  the  sweet  and  consoling  mem- 
ory to  make  me  happy.  The  years  may 
come  and  go  forever,  and  their  changes 
change  us  all : — but  while  memory  lives  we 
need  not  despair ! 

Beautiful  pines  of  beautiful,  musical  for- 
ests !  Happy  faces  glimmering  in  the  sha- 
dow of  long  drooping  foliage  !  With  a  glad 
heart  I  greet  you  both,  and  saluting  you,  so 
take  my  leave  of  you,  tranquil  and  smiling 
and  purer  for  having  once  again  looked  on, 
and  listened  to  you  ! 
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60NSALVO    OF   CORDOVA;    OR   THE 
CONQUEST  OF   GRANADA. 

CONCLUDED. 

[TraoDlated   from  the  Spanieh  of  Don  Juan  Lopez  de 
Penal ve.    By  A.  Roane.] 

BOOK  NIXTH. 

The  virtuous  man  outraged,  the  innocent 
man  oppressed,  finds  comfort  in  thtf  trials  of 
adversity.  Conscience,  that  supreme  and 
infailible  judge,  whose  severity  pardons  no- 
thing, whose  lightest  murmur  is  a  chastise- 
ment, shelters  him  from  remorse.  But  the 
true  lover  in  the  bosom  of  victory,  in  the 
midst  of  triumph  and  success,  is  more  wor- 
thy still  of  compassion  if  he  fear  reproach 
from  bis  beloved.  Flattery,  homage,  marks 
of  respect  from  the  world  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  him  ;  the  fidelity  of  her  he  loves, 
her  approbation  alone  he  requires.  If  she 
withhold  her  esteem,  he  is  not  sure  that  he 
merits  his  own.  His  soul  is  wholly  in  the 
adored  idol  and  he  sees  and  judges  by  eyes 
not  bis  own  ;  and  his  virtue  fiery  and  inde- 
pendent in  presence  of  all  the  universe, 
trembles  and  dares  not  believe  itself  inno- 
cent if  his  beloved  suspect  it. 

Gonsalvo  covered  with  glory  suffered  this 
unhappy  torment.  The  sister  of  Almanzor 
believed  Gonsalvo  to  be  the  murderer  of  her 
brother.  Lara  perhaps  would  die  and  Gon- 
salvo would  be  the  cause  of  his  death.  These 
sad  thoughts  occupied  him  in  battle  and  made 
him  seek  with  so  much  ardor*  danger  and 
death.  Indignant  against  himself,  enraged 
against  fortune,  when  he  found  no  more  ene- 
mies, he  left  his  companions  and  without 
speaking  to  Ferdinand — without  showing 
himself  to  the  army,  went  in  search  of  Lara. 
Isabel  was  with  him — his  wounds  were  not 
mortal — Gonsalvo  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  He 
pressed  his  friend  in  his  arms,  deluged  him 
with  tears  and  mingled  gentle  censure  with 
his  tender  caresses.  He  kneeled  by  his  bed 
side,  called  him  his  defender,  related  and 
published  in  a  loud  voice  what  his  friendship 
had  undertaken,  and  declared  the  honor  which 
was  due  him.  The  hero  soon  retired  with 
Isabel  to  communicate  to  her  his  passion  and 
his  promises.    He  related  to  the  august  queen 


that  gratitude  for  benefits  received  had  uni- 
ted him  forever  to  the  daughter  of  Muley- 
Hassan — that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  her 
the  previous  night,  that  he  was  assaulted  by 
the  Bereberes  and  his  return  was  delayed. 
He  spoke  not  of  his  deeds  against  his  nume- 
rous enemies — exaggerated  his  own  faults  in 
order  to  augment  the  glory  of  his  friend. 
Isabel  heard  him  with  surprise  and  kindness, 
comforted  him  and  promised  to  use  efforts  to 
justify  him  to  his  beloved,  to  extinguish  the 
unjust  hatred  which  animated  the  old  Muley. 
From  this  moment  Zulema  became  dear  to 
the  tender-hearted  queen.  She  had  saved  the 
life  of  Gronsalvo" — she  adored  the  God  of  the 
Christians ;  Isabel  called  her  her  daughter, 
and  became  anxious  to  unite  her  to  the  hero. 

In  the  meantime  Ferdinand,  after  having 
delivered  the  Moorish  camp  to  pillage,  led 
back  his  troops  to  Santa  Fe.  Boabdil  sent 
ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace  and  agreed  to 
pay  tribute.  The  sovereigns  denied  it.  Gon- 
salvo implored  Isabel ;  the  queen  granted  to 
his  prayers  a  truce  of  ten  days.  Alas  !  the 
loss  of  Almanzor  assured  the  ruin  of  the 
Moors  ;  this  misfortune  alone  made  them  in- 
sensible to  all  others.  Men  and  women,  the 
old  and  the  young,  covered  their  faces  with 
ashes,  tore  their  garments,  filled  the  public 
plazas,  groaned,  uttered  cries  of  grief  and 
mingled  their  tears.  The  soldiers  pallid  and 
trembling,  fled  from  the  presence  of  the  citi- 
zens who  charged  them  with  having  deserted 
their  general.  Some  wished  to  abandon 
Granada  now  deprived  of  its  strongest  sup- 
port ;  others  insulted  heaven,  accused  their 
false  prophet  and  added  blasphemies  to  mur- 
murs ;  all  announced  to  Boabdil  the  end  of 
his  wicked  reign,  looking  upon  the  death  of 
Almanzor  as  a  punishment  for  his  iniquities. 

Zulema  still  more  worthy  of  compassion ; 
Zulema  who  doubted  not  that  her  brother 
had  died  by  the  hand  of  her  lover,  almost 
expired  with  grief.  The  thought  of  Muley 
alone  bound  her  to  life  ;  she  could  not  aban- 
don without  crime  an  old  man  of  whom  she 
was  the  only  support.  Confined  with  him  to 
the  Albayzin,  sharing  his  tears,*  she  heard 
the  unhappy  father  call  a  thousand  times  to 
heaven  for  his  son  who  was  his  only  comfort 
in  all  the  ills  he  had  sufl!ered.  His  honor 
was  lost,  his  throne  usurped,  his  friends  had 
perished,   but  Almanzor  remained   to  him. 
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He  called  him  and  could  not  believe  that  he 
no  longer  existed.     In  his  delirium,  he  fan- 
cied he  saw  him,  heard  him,  embraced  him, 
throwing  his  arms  around  his  disconsolate 
daughter,  but  when  he  perceived  his  error, 
he  left  her,  tore  his  hoary  hair,  uttered  a 
thousand  imprecations,  demanded  his  armor, 
wished  to  tear  out  the  heart  of  the  barbarous 
Gonsalvo,  whose  hands  had  murdered  his  be- 
loved son.     The  name  of  Gonsalvo  horrified 
him  and  his  weak  senses  could  not  support 
it;  he  fell  breathless  into  the  arms  of  his 
daughter  without  strength  to  resist  such  grief. 
But  who  can  describe  the  fatal  blow  which 
fell  upon  the  devoted  Moraima?     Who  can 
explain  what  she  felt  when  her  own  eyes  in- 
formed her  of  her  frightful  misfortune  ?  Dur- 
ing the  night  which  preceded  the  mournful 
combat,   prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
Moraima  invoked  the  prophet,  besought  him 
to  protect  the  hero,  the  defender  of  his  law, 
who  with  such  exalted  virtues  did  honor  to 
his  holy  religion ;  she  conjured  the  All-Pow- 
erful  to  preserve  his  most  noble  work  and 
leave  for  yet  a  longtime  upon  the  earth  such 
a  model  of  justice   and   honor.      Useless 
prayers  !  Moraima  left  the  Mosque  and  walk- 
ed slowly,  when  she  saw    ....  £ternal 


In  vain  they  besought  her  to  renounce  this 
sad  desire  and  not  to  augment  the  ills  which 
afflicted  her.  She  tenderly  resisted,  com- 
manded them,  with  supplications  and  walked 
with  a  firm  step  towards  the  room  where  lay 
the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  upon  a  bed  of 
purple.  Moraima  stopped  before  it,  gazed 
long  with  fixed  eye,  without  pronouncing  one 
word,  without  uttering  a  single  sigh.  Her 
slaves  were  frightened  by  this  silence,  and 
removed  from  the  room  the  weapons  which 
they  thought  she  might  attempt  to  possess 
herself  of.  Moraima^ibserved  it  and  smiled 
in  mockery.  She  approached  her  husband, 
took  his  hand,  kissed  it  and  took  from  it  a 
sapphire  ring  which  Almanzor  always  wore, 
and  then  appeared  more  calm.  She  knelt  by 
his  side,  twice  pressed  his  lips.  She  soon 
slowly  retired,  turned  her  face  to  catch  one 
more  look,  inclined  her  head  and  seemed  to 
say  that  this  separation  would  be  short.  She 
returned  to  her  apartment  and  remained 
there  for  several  hours.  Her  slaves  though 
uneasy,  dared  not  enter.  At  length  they 
forced  the  door  and  found  Moraima  cold  and 
senseless.  All  assistance  was  useless — her 
soul  had  fied  from  its  tenement.  The  ring 
of  Almanzor  had  supplied  her  with  the  poi- 


God !     Ih  it  thus  you  reward  virtue  ?     She  son  which  that  hero  always  concealed  to  free 


saw  her  bloody  husband  borne  by  the  Alaba- 
ces  A  thunderbolt  could  not  have  done  its 
work  sooner  than  the  sight  of  that  horrid 
spectacle.  Unable  to  utter  a  single  cry  or  to 
make  a  single  step,  she  fell  on  the  marble, 
her  head  thrice  struck  the  steps,  thrice  the 
blood  flowed  from  as  many  wounds,  and  the 
inanimate  body  rolled  to  the  feet  of  the  Ala- 
baces.  They  raised  her  and  administered 
useless  assistance.  They  bore  her  with  Al- 
manzor, like  him  pale,  bloody  and  disfigured. 
Their  livid  lips  touched,  their  hair  draggled 
in  the  sand,  their  mingled  blood  stained  the 
garments  they  wore  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
same  blow  had  put  an  end  to  both.  At  last 
after  some  hours,  Moraima  opened  her  eyes 
but  not  to  shed  tears.  Surrounded  by  slaves, 
by  women,  by  friends  who  dressed  her 
wounds,  she  bore  their  attentions  in  silence, 
coldly  permitted  them  to  embrace  her,  re- 
sponded by  signs  to  the  tender  words  which 
they  addressed  her,  appeared  to  collect,  to 
resign  herself  to  her  lot,  and  requested  with 
a  calm  voice  permission  to  see  her  husband. 


himself  if  necessary  from  the  power  of  Bo- 
abdil.     This  new  misfortune  coyld  not  aug- 
ment the  desolation  of  Granada.     The  king 
and  the  people  were  in  consternation  and 
improved  the  truce  for  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  the  unhappy  pair.    The  same  sepulchre 
awaited  them,  in  a  grove  remote  from  the 
city,  where  reposed  the  ashes  of  warriors  and 
of  citizens.     The  infantry  led  the  proces- 
sion.    The  soldiers  silently,  with  heads  in- 
clined upon  their  shields,  their  faces  bathed 
in  tears,  with  arms  reversed,  marched  with 
slow  and  equal  step  to  the  mournful  sound  of 
the  muffled  drum.      The   cavalry  followed 
with  standards  trailing  in  the  dust.     The 
horses  of  Almanzor  enveloped  in  an  ample 
black  covering  were  led  by  slaves  carrying 
the  turban,  the  lance  and  the  scimetar  of  the 
hero.  These  coursers  formerly  so  fiery  when 
they  bore  their  masters  to  the  combat,  low- 
ered their  heads  towards  the  ground,  as  if 
they  felt  their   misfortune  and  mournfully 
raised  their  tardy  hoofs.     A  hundred  youths 
cro.vnod  with  cypress  and  white  roses  car* 
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ried  vases  filled  with  perfumes ;  a  hundred 
maidens  followed  them,  throwing  fiowere 
over  the  bodies  of  Alraauzor  and  Moraima, 
which  were  borne  on  the  same  bier  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  the  Alabaces.  Afler 
them  marched  the  imans  beseeching  with  a 
loud  voice  the  Angel  of  Death  to  guide  those 
pure  souls  to  the  blessed  mansions  of  the 
martyrs.  King  Boabdil,  surrounded  by  his 
court,  by  Alamar  and  the  Zegris  next  follow- 
ed and  feigned  at  least  to  shed  tears.  The 
venerable  Muley  wh^was  unable  to  accom- 
pany the  procession ,^Pnained  alone  in  the 
city.  The  people  clothed  in  mourning,  sadly 
and  silently  followed,  with  slow  step,  the 
miserable  remains  ol  the  only  support  which 
was  left  to  them.  Arrived  at  a  solitary  wood, 
called  the  Grove  of  Tears,  they  deposited 
the  bodies  ia  the  sepulchre.  The  imans  in- 
voked the  prophet ;  the  virgins  with  plain- 
tive voice  sang  the  hymn  of  death.  All  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  hands  crossed 
upon  their  breasts,  listened  to  the  mournful 
chant.  After  the  hymn,  the  imans  finished 
the  ceremony.  The  earth  closed  over  the 
bodies  of  Almanzor  and  Moraima.  Their 
names  engraved  upon  a  simple  stone  marked 
the  spot  of  a  sepulchre  more  sacred  to  the 
Moors  than  sumptuous  mausoleums. 

Alas !  the  bitter  grief,  the  regret,  the  la- 
ments made  by  the  Moorish  people,  cast 
down  the  soul  of  Gonsalvo,  who  would  wil- 
lingly have  sacrificed  his  own  life  for  that  of 
the  hero  who  had  fallen. 

The  thought  that  Zulema  would  believe 
him  guilty,  the  fear  that  her  anguish  would 
overcome  her,  that  she  would  abhor  him  who 
breathed  for  her  alone,  all  the  torments  of 
desperation  rendered  more  unendurable  by 
uncertainty,  assailed  him  at  once.  He  ac- 
cused every  thing  and  resolved  in  his  mind 
a  thousand  foolish  projects  ;  now  he  desired 
to  go  to  Granada  to  offer  his  head  to  his  en- 
emies ;  now  he  thought  of  leaving  the  siege 
and  exiling  himself  in  a  desert.  A  prey  to 
a  thousand  torments,  in  the  delirium  of  an 
ardent  imagination  which  inflamed  his  pas- 
sion yet  more,  he  was  agitated,  he  was  un- 
easy, he  sighed,  he  changed  his  plan  every 
moment,  took  up  the  one  he  had  abandoned, 
rejected  the  one  he  was  about  to  embrace 
and  for  the  climax  of  his  unhappiness  dared 
not  confide  his  thoughts  to  his  friend,  whose 


valor  was  the  innocent  agent  of  bin  afflic- 
tion. Unable  to  conceal  the  violent  grief 
which  oppressed  him,  he  gave  it  another 
cause,  deceived  his  friend  through  motives 
of  delicacy  and  dissimulated  his  misfortunes 
for  fear  of  giving  him  pain.  These  con- 
tending feelings  overcame  his  strength  at 
last  and  the  hero  could  no  longer  ret^ist. 
Death,  torments,  ignominy  were  less  terri* 
ble  than  the  hatred  of  Zulema.  He  would 
brave  every  thing  to  avert  it.  The  sworn 
truce  gave  him  hope  of  being  able  to  enter 
Granada,  and  even  without  it,  his  love  would 
have  induced  him  to  make  the  attempt.  He 
assumed  the  dress,  and  the  white  rod,  dis« 
tinctive  of  heralds,  sought  neither  helmet 
nor  sword.  What  mattered  life  to  him,  if 
he  tould  not  justify  himself.  Without  in- 
forming any  one  of  his  design,  he  concealed 
it  even  from  the  faithful  Pedro  and  alone, 
before  daylight,  he  set  out  towards  the  gates 
of  Granada.  The  guards  deceived  by  his 
appearance,  made  no  obstacle  to  his  passing. 
Gonsalvo  directed  his  steps  to  the  Albayzin, 
asked  for  Zulema  and  called  himself  the 
Ambassador  of  Isabel  and  requested  to  speak 
to  the  daughter  of  Muley.  They  observed 
him  closely,  asked  him  repeated  questions 
and  he  suffered  considerable  delay.  His 
constancy,  his  affability,  his  frank  and  loyal 
aspect  overcame  at  last  their  excuses.  Two 
slaves  conducted  him  to  an  ancient  gallery, 
where  the  princess  thought  it  her  duty  to 
respond  to  the  messenger  of  Isabel.  Cov- 
ered with  a  long  mourning  veil,  she  was  sus- 
tained by  the  young  Amina  and  came  for- 
ward with  trembling  step.  Scarcely  had  the 
hero  seen  her  when  he  threw  himself  at  her 
feet. 

*' Zulema,"  said  he  in  tears,  "whom  I 
dare  not  look  upon  •  ..."  at  this  voice, 
at  his  appearance,  she  trembled,  turned 
away  her  face  and  was  about  to  flee.  *'  Lis- 
ten," said  Gonsalvo,  '  or  give  orders  to  put 
me  to  death.  I  have  corpe  to  seek  it,  I  de- 
sire it  and  I  ask  it  at  your  feet.  Death  can 
more  eabily  be  borne  than  your  hatred  or 
contempt.  These  hands  are  pure  Zulema, 
deign  to  look  upon  an  unhappy  man  who  has 
not  failed  in  his  promise.  Know  that  .  .  • 
."  A  tumult  prevented  the  hero  from  con- 
tinuing. Boabdil  came  in,  accompanied  by 
the  Zegris.  The  soldiers  attacked  Gonsalvo, 
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seized  and  loaded  him  with  chains.  Gon- 
salvo  astonished  and  confused,  thought  not 
of  defending  himself;  his  strength  failed 
him  in  presence  of  Zulema.  The  princess 
uttered  piercing  cries;  Muley-Hassan  ar- 
rived, saw  his  daughter  in  the  midst  of  armed 
soldiers,  recognized  Gonsalvo  and  remained 
motionless.  **  The  terrible  jenemy,*'  said 
Boabdil,  '*  who  pierced  the  breast  of  Alman- 
zor  has  fallen  at  last  into  my  hands.  Mu- 
l^Ji  you  see  him  before  you,  you  see  that 
proud  Gonsalvo,  that  haughty  Castilian,  who 
regards  us  all  with  disdain.  Without  doubt 
criminal  purposes  have  brought  him  here ; 
the  traitor  thought  to  deceive  us,  but  two 
faithful  Zegris  formerly  his  prisoners  recog- 
nized him.  Muley !  behold  in  chains  the 
conqueror  of  the  Abencerrages,  the  murder- 
er of  your  son.  Think  of  vengeance.  To- 
morrow morning,  this  scourge  of  the  Mos- 
lem shall  die ;  to-morrow  the  biood  of  this 
barbarian  shall  flow  at  the  sepulchre  of  the 
great  Ahnanzor,  but  before  he  dies,  I  desire 
that  this  vile  Christian  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  insults  of  the  people  and  experience  the 
gibes  and  the  mockery  of  the  meanest  of  my 
vassals."  He  spoke.  Zulema  trembled, 
Gonsalvo  was  silent  and  looked  at  the  ty- 
rant with  serene  countenance ;  Muley  calm- 
ly answered,  "  fioabdil,  neither  of  us  ought 
to  pardon  the  cruel  Gonsalvo,  who  knew  not 
how  to  pardon  my  son.  He  used  the  right 
of  war,  you  ought  now  to  do  the  same.  My 
grief  will  perhaps  be  alleviated  on  seeing 
the  murderer  of  Almanzor  expire  on  his 
sepulchre.  I  will  assist  at  this  spectacle, 
but  let  his  death  suffice  without  outraging 
our  enemy.  Let  us  merit  the  favor  heaven 
has  granted  us,  without  irritating  its  justice, 
which,  appears  to  be  disarmed  at  last,  and 
while  detesting  him,  let  us  respect  the  con- 
queror of  the  greatest  of  men.*'  The  san- 
guinary Boabdil  would  scarcely  listen  to 
these  words.  The  Zegris  excited  his  fero- 
city and  he  departed  with  his  prisoner.  He 
ordered  his  chains  to  be  doubled,  placed  him 
under  triple  guard,  commanded  the  gates  of 
the  city  to  be  closed  and  accompanied  by 
Muley  proceeded  to  the  Alhambra.  The 
rumor  of  this  good  fortune,  so  unlocked  for, 
soon  spread  through  Granada.  The  soldiers 
and  citizens  uttered  joyful  cries,  all  has- 
tened to  see  the  famous  hero,  the  formida- 


ble warrior,  at  whose  name  they  trembled 
and  were  filled  with  terror.  The  crowd  in- 
creased to  see  him  pass,  eagerly  gaze^l  upon 
a  captive  they  no  longer  feared,  but  trem- 
bled at  the  slightest  rattling  of  his  chains. 
They  were  like  timid  hunters,  who  having 
captured  in  their  snares  the  fierce  lion  who 
has  often  desolated  the  surrounding  country, 
all  assemble  around  the  object  of  their  for- 
mer dread,  give  themselves  up  to  the  trans- 
ports of  joy  and  the  hope  of  vengeance,  but 
cannot  look  upon  him  without  a  secret  hor- 
ror. 

There  was  a  narrow  dungeon  in  the  palace 
impenetrable  to  the  light  of  day,  defended 
by  iron  doors.  The  rock  out  of  which  it 
was  cut  left  access  to  the  air,  only  through 
a  long  and  tortuous  air-hole,  closed  with 
bars  of  iron.  There  Gonsalvo  was  confined 
until  they  had  made  the  preparations  for  his 
punishment.  There,  loaded  with  heavy 
chains,  bound  to  the  rock,  he  heard  the  clo- 
sing of  the  fatal  doors  and  he  remained 
alone  with  his  misery,  his  uncertainty  and  his 
despair.  His  great  soul  was  not  cast  down — 
he  resisted  destiny.  He  saw  before  him 
disgraceful  death — he  did  not  doubt  that  he 
would  be  subjected  to  torture,  but  his  cour- 
age would  sustain  him  in  all.  Certain  that 
he  would  die  like  a  hero,  secure  that  his 
glory  would  not  be  tarnished,  he  looked 
upon  death  and  pain  with  a  serene  mind. 
But  to  die  without  seeing  Zulema,  without 
proving  his  innocence  •  .  .  ,  this  idea  was 
terrible,  it  could  not  be  endured. 

The  unhappy  princess  alone  in  the  Al- 
bayzin,  at  length  recovered  her  senses.  Mo- 
tionless, with  terror  and  surprize,  she  re- 
called to  memory  what  she  had  seen,  re- 
collected his  last  words,  the  tender  oath  of 
Gonsalvo,  the  justification  he  had  begun,  the 
dangers  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself  to 
speak  to  her — all  that  he  had  said,  persuaded 
her  that  he  was  innocent.  But  still  he  was 
doomed  to  death  and  no  human  efforts  could 
save  him.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  the  un- 
happy Zulema,  to  have  lost  her  support,  her 
only  defender ;  to  see  herself  condemned  to 
the  torment  of  continually  struggling  against 
a  love,  which  would  ever  occupy  her  soul 
and  to  tear  gradually  from  her  heart  the 
adored  image  which  filled  it;  it  was  not 
enough  (or  her,  to  be  compelled  to  endure 
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the  odious  advances  of  Alatnar  and  to  fear 
each  moment  to  find  herself  delivered  to 
that  barbarian  ;  she  must  also  see  her  libe- 
rator, the  greatest,  the  most  valiant  of  men, 
terminate  his  glorious  life  in  pain  and  ig- 
nominy. **  Oh  my  brother,"  exclaimed  she, 
"  if  thou  wert  now  alive,  thou  wouldst  op- 
pose the  commission  of  the  crimes  with 
which  they  are  about  to  disgrace  thy  coun- 
try ;  thou  wouldst  save  a  hero  so  like  thy- 
self. His  death  and  mine  are  inevitable, 
and  if  my  love  could  forget  what  I  owe  to 
thy  manes  and  thy  blood,  the  vigilance  of 
my  tyrant.",  their  barbarous  precautions,  | 
would  make  my  criminal  efforts  useless. 
But  no  !  I  will  not  offend  thy  dear  shade,  I 
will  not  fail  in  my  duty,  nor  be  unworthy  of 
the  sacred  ties  which  unite  us.  I  will  at 
least  free  from  ignominy  the  enemy  whom 
'thy  heart  esteemed.  O,  brother,  I  implore 
thee,  aid  me  to  venture  all  to  spare  thy 
country  a  crime,  to  save  thy  glory  from  a 
vengeance  which  thy  pure  and  tender  soul 
would  reject  with  horror."  From  this  mo- 
ment, listening  no  longer  to  the  counsels  of 
despair,  she  requested  the  Alabaces  to  open 
the  door  of  Gonsalvo's  prison.  Her  efforts 
were  useless ;  the  entire  day  passed  and  the 
tender  Zulema  gave  up  all  hope  of  being 
able  to  fulfil  her  generous  intention. 

Night  came  on  and  the  princess  encour- 
aged by  the  darkness  went  to  the  dungeon. 
She  there  implored,  entreated  the  soldiers  to 
permit  her  to  enter  for  a  moment  that  hor- 
rible abode.  At  last  she  made  the  request 
in  the  name  of  Almanzor;  this  glorious 
name,  her  prayers,  her  tears,  the  love  and 
respect  which  the  virtuous  Zulema  had  al- 
ways inspired,  moved  the  hard  hearts  of  the 
satellites  of  Boabdil.  The  doors  were 
opened  and  again  closed  behind  the  prin* 
cess.  She  entered  holding  in  one  hand  a 
cup  which  she  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
all  and  in  the  other  a  feeble  light.  She 
walked  with  tremulous  steps  and  presented 
herself  before  the  hero.  '^  Gonsalvo,"  i»aid 
she  in  a  sweet  voice,  "  you  esteem  me  too 
much  to  have  expected  me  in  this  place.  If 
it  had  been  only  necessary  to  have  saved 
your  life,  I  would  never  have  consented  to 
it  and  sure  of  dying  after  you,  I  would  have 
left  him  to  perish  who  spared  my  brother, 
who  feared  not  to  sacrifice  his  beloved  nor 


his  promises.  But  ignominy  and  infamy 
threatened  you  and  I  ought  not  to  forget 
that  Gonsalvo  preserved  me  from  both.  You 
preserved  my  honor  and  I  now  come  to  pay 
the  debt ;  you  have  proved  to  me  sufficient- 
ly, cruel  one,  that  this  honor  is  more  sacred 
to  you  than  love.  Less  delinquent  but  more 
unhappy,  I  comply  with  my  duty  to  myself, 
by  bringing  you  this  poison.  Take  this  cup, 
Gonsalvo,  when  I  shall  have  drunk  of  it,  it 
is  the  only  remedy  I  can  offer  against  our 
tyrants.  Your  death  is  certain;  outrage  and 
torments  await  you  ;  free  yourself  from  the 
executioner  by  dying  with  me.  Your  life  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  ashes  of  my  brother, 
mine  will  expiate  the  crime  of  not  being 
able  to  cease  to  love  you."  When  she 
spoke  these  last  words,  she  put  the  cup  to 
her  lips,  but  a  cry  from  Gonsalvo  detained 
her  hand.  Scarcely  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise, from  his  joy,  from  his  fright,  the  hero 
raised  his  chains — seized  the  cup  and  pros- 
trated on  his  knees  said  to  her : 

"  Happy  am  I,  since  I  see  you  and  can 
speak  to  you,  since  I  can  exculpate  myself 
at  your  feet  of  the  crime,  which  I  have  not 
committed.  Ah  !  let  fall  upon  me,  Boab- 
dil !  your  vengeance  and  barbarity ;  let  the 
strength  of  the  executioner  exhaust  upon 
me  his  greatest  torments.  You  Zulema 
have  come  here  !  You  have  deigned  to  seek 
me,  even  in  the  mansion  of  crime!  You 
who  believed  me  the  murderer  of  Almanzor 
and  still  do  not  abhor  me.  What  avail  now 
against  me  all  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  ? 
You  love  me  and  I  have  seen  you  !  What 
matters  it  now  to  die  ?  But  be  not  deceived, 
believe  not  that  ray  hands  have  shed  the 
blood  of  your  brother.  I  was  about  to  en- 
gage in  combat  with  him,  it  is  true,  faithful 
to  honor  but  more  faithful  to  you,  I  would 
have  died  by  the  hand  of  Almanzor  when  I 
was  attacked  by  the  Numidians  and  I  was 
detained  from  the  field.  A  hero,  a  friend 
took  care  to  save  my  honor,  showed  himself 
with  my  armor,  fought  for  me  and  when 
about  to  perish   his  fatal  sword " 

"Great  God!"  exclaimed  Zulema,  *•  be 
praised  eternal  God  !  I  render  thee  humble 
thanks.  My  heart  had  taught  me.  Oh 
brother,  be  not  offended  if  I  cease  to  mourn 
for  one  moment,  when  I  recover  the  sweet 
right  of  continuing  to  love  him  I  have  so 
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long  adored.  Gonsalvo,  I  doubt  not  ivbat 
your  lips  have  told  me,  but  explain  to  me 
this  miracle.  Ab  !  bow  can  I  entertain  the 
hope  that  your  fate  will  be  changed  ?  Bo- 
abdil  has  an  interest  in  punishing  your  pow- 
ers ;  but  at  least  I  will  go  and  warn  my  fath- 
er ;  I  will  go  and  awaken  his  clemency.  I 
will  employ  with  Boabdil,  with  the  p^ple, 
with  Alamar  himself,  all  my  efforts,  all  the 
means  which  love  can  avail  me ;  I  will  ad- 
vise your  sovereigns  of  the  danger  in  which 
you  are  placed — I  will  try  every  thing  to 
save  your  life,  and  if  I  do  not  succeed, 
]>roud  of  loving  you,  of  being  able  to  confess 
it,  without  crime,  I  will  return  and  die  with 
you — renew  the  promises  I  have  never  for- 
gotten, give  you  the  name  of  husband  which 
if  I  judge  by  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  pronounc- 
ing it,  will  make  us  both  insensible  to  ^e  most 
cruel  death.''  As  she  spoke,  she  dashed  down 
the  cup.  The  hero  penetrated  with  joy, 
with  gratitude,  with  love,  took  the  hand 
of  the  beautiful  Mooress,  began — interrup- 
ted the  recital  of  bis  justification — sobs 
stifled  his  voice,  but  recovering,  he  was 
about  to  finish  the  narrative  when  a  sudden 
noise  was  heard,  the  doors  were  opened  hur- 
riedly, Alamar  made  his  appearance,  sur- 
rounded with  torches,  Zulema  fell  down  dis- 
mayed, Gronsalvo  sustained  her  in  his  arms, 
the  African  prince  remained  motionless. 
But  fury  soon  took  possession  of  the  barba- 
rian ;  his  eyes  appeared  like  globes  of  fire  ; 
a  thick  foam  was  seen  on  his  lips  and  his 
stammering  tongue  pronounced  to  Gronsalvo 
these  terrible  words.  *<  Traitor,  how  dare 
you  outrage  me  thus !  Vile  christian  let 
loose  by  hell  to  carry  to  the  last  excess  my 
anger  and  your  insolence !  You  shall  expi- 
ate your  crimes,  expire  slowly  by  the  tor- 
ments which  I  prepare  for  you  and  your 
blood  shed  drop  by  drop,  shall  satisfy  but 
will  not  extinguish  the  hatred  I  bear  you." 
The  hero  heeded  not  his  words^but  attend- 
ed only  to  the  princess.  Alamar  ordered 
biff  satellites  to  drag  her  from  his  arms. 
Gronsalvo  attempted  to  defend  her ;  he  raised 
his  hands  loaded  with  chaias,  struck  to  the 
earth  the  two  first  who  approached  him,  but 
overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was  dragged 
from  the  prison.  Zulema  who  had  recov- 
ered bet  senses,  wished  to  follow  Gonsalvo. 
Alamar  ordered  her  to  be  detained,    Ala- 


mar whom  she  implored  on  her  knees,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  her  prayers,  repelled  her, 
heaped  reproaches  upon  her,  commanded 
his  soldiers  to  guard  her,  made  them  res- 
ponsible for  her  detention  until  his  return 
and  blind  with  rage  departed  with  the  Cas- 
tilian. 

The  light  of  day  had  not  yet  appeared, 
when  a  desei^r  gave  information  to  Boab- 
dil,  that  the  Spaniards  disquieted  by  the  ab- 
sence of  their  great  captain,  surprised  to  see 
the  gates  of  Granada  closed,  feared  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  the  Moors  and  were 
about  to  break  the  truce  by  an  assault.  As- 
tonished by  such  news,  yielding  to  the  en- 
treaties of  Muley-Hassan,  Boabdil  bad  re- 
solved to  immolAts  Gonsalvo  before  day- 
light.  Alamar  who  aspired  to  the  horrible 
honor  of  thrusting  a  lance  into  his  breast, 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting him  immediately  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Almanzor  and  the  unhappy  Muley  followed 
by  a  squadron  of  Alabaces,  awaited  at  the 
gates  of  the  /^.Ihambra  for  the  African  to 
bring  the  victim.  When  Gonsalvo  appeared, 
Muley  turned  his  face  aside.  The  hero  at- 
tempted to  speak  to  him — the  old  roan  fled. 
He  was  surrounded  by  the  Alabaces  with 
lances,  who  pressed  closely  around  him  and 
the  cruel  Alamar  at  their  head  took  the  road 
to  the  sepulchre.  He  had  scarcely  le  A  Gra- 
nada by  the  eastern  gate,  the  only  one 
which  was  not  exposed  to  be  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards,  when  he  heard  the  thunder  of 
the  arms  of  Ferdinand  in  the  distance.  The 
walls  trembled — the  cry  "to  arms"  was 
heard  on  all  sides — ^the  sound  of  trumpets 
filled  the  air,  the  neighing  of  steeds  and  the 
cries  of  the  besiegers  announced  the  terrible 
attack.  Alamar  stopped  in  surprise.  Bo- 
abdil sent  to  request  him  to  return  to  the 
walls— >he  doubted  and  hesitated.  Granada 
had  need  of  his  assistance — he  thiisted  for 
the  blood  of  Gonsalvo.  The  African  would 
have  cut  his  throat  at  the  moment,  if  Mu- 
ley and  the  Alabaces  had  not  opposed  them- 
selves to  his  violence.  They  desired  and 
had  resolved  that  the  murderer  of  Almanzor 
should  perish  upon  his  tomb  ;  they  regarded 
this  sacrifice  as  a  debt  due  the  hero.  Alamar 
attempted  to  reach  the  heart  of  Gonsako 
with  his  sword,  but  he  was  protected  by 
tbeir  shields,  in  order  to  preserve  him  for 
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their  own  vengeance  ;  and  the  noise  of  the 
assault  increasing,  the  repeated  orders  of 
Boabdil,  the  promises  of  the  old  V'uley  who 
was  interested  in  avenging  his  son,  forced 
at  last  the  ferocious  African  to  confide  to 
him  his  victim  and  fly  to  the  combat. 

His  presence  encouraged  the  Moors  who  al- 
ready had  begun  to  tremble.    A  breach  was 
opened  in  the  walls.    Aguila;,  Cortez  and 
the  Castilians  advanced  in  order  over  their 
ruins.    Guzman  and  the  Arragonese  scaled 
the  walls.     Boabdil  was  wounded  by  Cor- 
tez and  immediately  borne  to  the  Alhambra. 
The  Almorades  and  the  Vanagas  abandoned 
their  posts  in  a  body ;  the  Zegris  yielded  to 
the  brave  Aguilar ;  Guzman  had  reached  the 
ramparts.     Catalans  were  already  upon  the 
scaling  ladders.     Ferdinand  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  glacis  directed  and  animated  his 
soldiers ;  all  fled  at  the  sight  of  the  Span- 
iards ;  Granada  was  near  its  ruin.     Granada 
was  about  to  yield — Alamar  appeared  and 
Granada    was    saved.      Alamar     attacked 
Aguilar  with  fiery  impetuosity.     His  steel 
cleaved  the  casque  of  the  Spaniard,  and  di- 
vided the  head  of  the  hero.  Trampling  upon 
his  yet  palpitating  body,  followed  by  the  Ze- 
gris now  encouraged,  Alamar  rushed  upon  the 
Castilians  with  shouts  of   defiance.    They 
fell  beneath  his  sabre  as  the  blooming  clover 
beneath  the  sickle  of  the  mower.     He  at- 
tacked, scattered  and  vanquished  their  files; 
he  slew  with  his  own  hands  Uceda,  Salinas, 
Nufiez  and  the  amiable  Mendoza,  Mendoza 
who  yielded  his  rights,  his  privileges,  his 
property  to  a  younger  brother  that  he  might 
marry  the  idol  of  his  heart.     Not  satisfied 
with  blood,  and  butchery  Alamar  next  rushed 
upon  the  breach  attacked  by  the  battalions 
of  Castile  and  seeing  the  haughty  Guzman 
upon  the  walls  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Ar- 
ragonese he  rushed  to  the  spot,  loosed   a 
huge  stone,  which  tumbled  down  and  crushed 
all  beneath.    Alamar  sprung  to  the  battle- 
ments, and  with  his  sword  severed  the  lad- 
der groaning  with  the  weight  of  the  Cata- 
lans.    The   ditches    were   filled  with  dead 
bodies.     Stained  with   blood  he  presented 
himself  on  the  summit  of  a  tower,  bared  his 
scimetar,   defied   the   Christians   and   blas- 
phemed the  name  of  their  God.  Ferdinand, 
Cortez  and  Medina  rallied  their  scattered 
men !     The  king  of  Arragon  led  them  on, 


formed  them  in  phalanx  on  the  glacis,  ani- 
mated them  and  placed  himself  in  front,  in 
order  to  make  a  last  efibrt ;  but  as  he  was 
about  to  give  the  signal,  a  confused  shout 
was  heard  behind,  he  looked  and  saw  the 
approach,  under  a  cloud  of  dust,  of  a  nume- 
rous squadron  of  Moors,  who  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the  flanks  of  his  battalions.  The 
Castilians  singly  at  first  resisted.  The  light 
and  terrible  squadron  broke,  deployed,  divi- 
ded, attacked  the  squadrons  of  Castile  on 
every  side  at  the  same  moment,  put  them  to 
flight  and  more  rapid  than  the  lightning  pur- 
sued the  fugitives.  The  Spaniards  filled 
with  terror,  hurriedly  retreated  towards  their 
cJty.  Isaiiel  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened 
and  received  her  soldiers.  The  ground  was 
strewn  with  the  dead,  and  the  formidable 
squadron  wh  ch  had  made  such  havoc, 
when  it  found  itself  master  of  the  field 
formed  in  liae  in  a  moment  and  approached 
the  walls  of  Granada,  where  the  people  had 
collected.  The  squadron  halted  near  the 
bastion ;  its  chief  advanced  and  addressed 
the  Granadians : 

"  Mussulmans,"  said  he,  "  formerly'  our 
brothers,  whose  injustice  has  severed  the 
bonds  which  united  us,  we  are  the  Abencer- 
rages.  Perhaps  you  will  forgive  our  pres- 
ence, notwithstanding  your  order.  We  have 
stained  with  our  blood  the  walls  from  which 
we  were  expelled  and  will  again  return  to 
defend,  but  never  to  enter  them.  Judge, 
judge,  by  this  victory,  what  our  tribe  com- 
manded by  Abenhamet,  might  have  done  for 
you.  You  robbed  that  hero  of  his  life — ^you 
wished  to  deliver  to  the  flames  the  innocent 
Zoraida.  These  are  crimes,  we  will  never 
forget.  As  to  our  personal  wrongs,  you 
see,  Granadians,  how  the  Abencerrages 
avenge  themselves."  Thus  spoke  the  val- 
iant Zeir.  His  noble  squadron  formed  and 
set  out  at  full  speed  on  the  road  to  Castama. 

The  Spaniards  returned  to  the  city,  could 
not  prevent  this  brilliant  retreat  and  dared 
not  raise  their  humbled  front.  Aguilar  and 
Guzman  their  principal  leaders,  hail  fallen 
on  the  field.  The  prowess,  the  triumphs  of 
Alamar,  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  Abencer- 
rages, who  might  thus,  each  day,  return  to 
attack  the  besiegers^-the  wounds  of  the  val- 
iant Lara,  the  absence  of  their  great  cap- 
tain, all  increased  their  consternation.  They 
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already  spoke  of  abandoning  the  siege,  of 
accepting  the  honorable  peace  \vhicb  Boab- 
dil  had  offered.  The  sovereigns  themselves 
troubled  and  depressed,  determined  to  wait 
behind  the  walls,  until  Gonsalvo  or  Lara  re- 
turned to  the  army.  But  the  invincible 
Lara,  whom  Isabel  believed  was  detained  by 
his  wounds,  was  not  in  Santa  Fe. 

End  of  Book  Jfinth, 


BOOK   TENTH. 


Daughter  of  Heaven !  treasure  of  the 
soul !  source  of  our  greatest  pleasures  !  sa- 
cred friendship  !  Come  !  beautify  the  close 
of  my  labors.  Mingle  those  attractions  which 
captivate  but  do  not  surprise,  which  oppress 
but  do  not  rend  the  heart  and  make  the  tears 
to  flow  so  like  to  those  of  love.  Tender, 
passionate  love,  capable  of  every  effort,  en- 
nobled by  all  the  virtues,  the  idol  of  youth, 
requires  the  veil  of  mystery.  Love,  how- 
ever pure,  hides  itself,  flees  from  the  sight 
and  demands  secrecy.^  Friendship,  on  the 
contrary,  delights  to  show  itself  to  the  eyes 
of  men;  with  no  less  delicacy  but  more 
courage,  it  fears  not  to  reveal  its  pains  and 
its  pleasures,  its  inquietudes  and  its  gratifi- 
cations. It  even  finds  a  delight  and  a  glory 
in  making  them  known.  Love  blushes  when 
discovered,  friendship  boasts  when  it  serves 
as  an  example. 

Lara,  whose  noble  and  tender  heart  exist- 
ed only  for  friendship,  Lara,  wounded  and 
almost  at  the  door  of  death,  thought  only  of 
Gonsalvo.  He  passed  an  entire  day  without 
seeing  him  ;  uneasiness  for  the  danger  in 
which  he  might  be  placed,  tormented  him 
more  than  his  own  ills.  In  the  evening  of 
the  day  in  which  the  hero  had  disappeared. 
Lara  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought,  notwith- 
standing his  weakness.  He  could  scarcely 
bear  his  armor,  and  the  weight  of  h's  lance 
was  too  great  for  his  strength.  Pallid,  tot- 
tering, and  almost  breathless,  he  felt  the 
want  of  his  blood  and  his  vigor,  but  he  felt 
still  more  the  want  of  his  friend.  Without 
arms,  still  scathed  with  the  bandages  which 
bound  his  wounds,  Lara  and  the  faithful  Pe- 
dro who  wept  for  the  absence  of  hi!»  lord,  set 
out  without  delay.  They  directed  their  steps 
to  the  dense  grove,  where  a  few  days  before 


Gonsalvo  had  met  the  beautiful  Zulema,  and 
leaving  to  Heaven  the  care  of  their  guidance 
they  wandered  through  its  spacious  shades. 

Darkness  covered  the  earth — ^the  night 
was  half  gone  when  the  travellf  rs  reached 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  crowned  with 
pines.  The  murmur  of  a  rapid  stream  which 
fell  in  a  cascade  among  the  rocks  was  min- 
gled with  the  plaintive  moan  of  the  wind 
through  the  streets  and  the  mournful  cries  of 
the  birds  of  the  night  perched  upon  the  loHj 
crags.  The  hero  halted  near  the  stream  to 
quench  his  thirst.  The  feeble  rays  of  a  light 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  flick- 
ered over  the  sombre  green  gave  indications 
that  some  hermit  dwelled  in  that  frightful 
de.«ert.  Pedro  proposed  to  Lara  to  ascend 
to  the  hermitage  and  seek  there  a  short  re- 
pose. Lara  assented — they  sought  and  found 
a  path,  but  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  oblig- 
ed them  to  leave  their  horses.  Lara  cut  a 
strong  branch  which  served  as  a  support  to 
his  fatigued  limbs  and  went  in  advance  of 
the  old  Pedro.  The  hero  soon  discovered  in 
the  midst  of  the  rocks  an  humble  hut  from 
which  the  light  had  shone.  A  murmuring 
rivulet  flowed  by  the  door  and  in  front  of  it 
lay  a  stone  covered  with  moss  and  marine 
rushes.  They  had  scarcely  arrived  when 
Lara  paused  to  listen  to  the  accents  of  a  me- 
lodious voice.  At  length  it  ceased — a  difle- 
rent  voice  answered  with  sobs. 

*'  Oh  my  friend,  my  only  friend,  cease  your 
vain  efforts  to  comfort,  which  pain  without 
alleviating  mc.  You  know  that  my  sorrow 
will  never  have  an  end.  You  know  that  I 
can  never  forget  the  misfortunes  which  I 
have  suffered,  and  the  unhappiness  of  which 
I  am  the  cause.  Leave  me,  leave  me  to  my 
grief— content  yourself  with  the  certainty  of 
possessing  my  entire  affections.  I  have  lived 
until  now,  can  you  believe,  my  only  friend, 
that  without  you  I  could  have  availed  myself 
of  the  sad  benefit  I  have  received  from 
Lara?'* 

Lara  surprised  at  hearing  these  words,  ad- 
vanced and  asked  hospitality.  They  were 
frightened  and  did  not  respond.  The  hero 
reassured  them — they  attempted  to  flee,  but 
he  followed  them  to  the  door  of  the  hat — 
one  of  them  returned  in  a  few  moments  with 
a  torch  in  her  hand.  She  recognized  Lara 
and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 
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"la  it  you,  sir?  You  whom  we  never 
more  expected  to  see.  You  who  preserved 
the  life  of  my  mistress.  Ah !  Zoraida,  come, 
embrace  your  liberator." 

Lara  then  recognized  the  unhappy  queen 
of  Granada,  and  quickl}'  prevented  her  from 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet — kissed  her  hand 
respectfully,  and  refused  the  homage  which 
she  wished  to  bestow.  But  he  could  not 
prevent  the  transports  of  the  tender-hearted 
Inez  who  conducted  him  into  the  humble 
hut.  The  queen  invited  him  to  repose,  of- 
fered him  a  rustic  seat  covered  with  moss. 
She  afterwards  brought  him  milk  and  the  dry 
fruits  of  the  mountains.  They  filled  a  ves- 
sel from  the  limpid  stream  and  offered  it  to 
the  hero,  regretting  for  the  first  time  that 
they  bad  not  the  perfumed  wines  of  the  fruit- 
ful shores  of  Andalusia. 

Lara  in  astonishment  and  commiseration 
looked  at  the  queen  attentively,  and  could 
scarcely  recognize  her  features.  Those  bril- 
liant eyes  whose  pleasant  expression  former- 
ly tempered  their  splendor — the  majestic 
brow  on  which  reposed  modesty  and  grace, 
all  had  disappeared.  Her  face  was  now  of 
pallid  hue ;  ceaseless  tears  had  extinguished 
the  fire  of  her  eyes ;  Zoraida  had  preserved 
only  her  love  and  her  virtues.  Lara  sighed 
to  think  of  this  rude  habitation  of  the  queen. 
The  walls  covered  with  moss,  the  couch  of 
canes  and  branches,  all  surprised  and  con- 
founded him.  The  queen  noticed  it  and 
smiled. 

"  These  are  not  the  saloons  of  the  Alham- 
bra,"  said  she  with  a  sweet  voice,  "  but 
would  to  Heaven  !  that  Zoraida  had  never 
known  any  palace  but  this.  After  my  life 
had  been  preserved  by  your  valor,  I  believed 
that  I  would  be  able  to  live  in  Gastama  among 
the  Abencerrages,  my  friends  and  allies ; 
but  I  soon  learned  that  we  can  best  endure 
unhappiness  when  alone,  and  that  a  deiert 
is  the  only  asylum  where  grief  can  wait  for 
death.  Inez,  whom  I  in  vain  besought  to 
return  to  her  country,  accompanied  me  in  my 
flight.  We  escaped  to  the  mountains,  di- 
rected our  steps,  spite  of  ourselves,  towards 
Granada,  and  I  arrived  at  the  Grove  of  Tears, 
where  I  had  heard  that  the  brave  Almanzor 
had  given  burial  to  the  relics  of  Abenhamet. 
Thanks  to  my  efforts  and  those  of  Inez,  who 
knew  neither  cares  nor  fatigue,  I  discovered 
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at  last  the  spot  where  reposed  my  unhappy 
lover.  I  felt  at  that  time  a  more  keen  sen- 
sation of  pleasure  than  when  your  arm  libe- 
rated me  from  the  flame.  I  resolved  not  to 
leave  this  place  sacred  to  my  affections,  with 
the  hope  that  Inez  would  soon  unite  my  cold 
remains  to  those  of  Abenhamet,  but  the  fear 
that  I  might  be  found  in  this  wood  so  near 
the  city — the  horror  of  returning  to  the  bar- 
barous hands  of  Boabdil  forced  me  to  seek  a 
more  concealed  retreat.  I  felt  secure  that  I 
could  again  find  the  sepulchre  as  the  bird  in 
the  woods  finds  the  tree  of  its  nest.  Inez 
discovered  these  rocks  and  I  fixed  here  my 
habitation ;  she  formed  this  couch  of  canes, 
she  arranged  this  poor  retreat  in  which  I  re- 
ceive you.  The  wild  fruits  which  she  gath- 
ers suffice  for  our  nourishment ;  the  waters 
of  this  rivulet  quench  our  thirst ;  she  sleeps 
upon  the  couch  of  moss,  and  I  lie  down  to 
weep  upon  these  dry  leaves.  Each  night 
when  darkness  conceals  my  timid  steps,  I 
repair  to  the  sepulchre  of  Abenhamet  to  shed 
new  tears  for  his  death,  to  repeat  the  former 
promises  in  which  my  heart  has  never  failed 
and  to  beseech  God,  the  AU-Powerful,  to  ab- 
breviate this  long  separation.  Weep  not, 
generous  Lara ;  God  will  hear  my  prayers. 
I  hope,  I  feel  certain,  that  within  a  few  days 
I  will  again  be  united  to  him  whose  death  I 
caused.  Pleasant  it  is  to  my  afflicted  heart 
to  see  you  to-day,  before  the  desired  moment 
has  arrived,  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude, 
and  to  inform  myself,  if  your  virtues  have 
secured  your  happiness." 

"Ah!"  responded  Lara,  "happiness  is 
not  for  feeling  hearts.  Love  caused  your 
misfortunes,  friendship  has  caused  mine. 
Separated  long  from  Gonsalvo,  from  the  il- 
lustrious hero,  so  respected  by  the  world,  so 
beloved  of  my  heart,  I  again  saw  him  and 
enjoyed  his  society.  Gonsalvo  has  disap- 
peared suddenly,  his  fate  is  unknown.  A 
foolish  rumor  has  spread  that  he  has  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors,  but  I  do  not 
credit  it.  Gonsalvo  is  not  a  warrior  to  be 
taken  captive.  I,  wounded,  in  pain,  scarce- 
ly able  to  sustain  myself,  am  now  in  search 
of  my  friend.  If  it  is  necessary  I  will  en- 
ter Granada  where  I  fear  his  ill-starred  love 
may  have  taken  him.  I  will  go,  not  to  de- 
fend  his  life,  since  my  debility  deprives  me 
of  this  hope,  but  to  expose  myself  to  the 
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same  dangers,  and  to  die  with  him  at  least." 
'^ Heavens!''  exclaimed  Inez,  *<  Qoy  heart 
trembles— this  verj  night  a  shepherd  in 
these  mountains  cautioned  me  not  to  go  to 
the  '  Grove  of  Tears' — ^that  it  was  filled  with 
soldiers  who  had  repaired  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Almanzor,  where  to-morrow  morning  is  to 
be  immolated  at  his  tomb  the  most  cruel,  the 
most  terrible,  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Christians.  Zoraida  has  not  dared  to  go  out, 
and  I  fear  that  the  great  Gonsalvo  is  the 
hero  who  is  about  to  perish." 
Inez    had  not  yet  finished,  when    Lara 


give  him  the  due  reward.  He  it  was  who 
delivered  the  body  of  your  son  to  those  AU 
abaces  who  now  hear  me ;  he  it  was  who 
found  you  alone,  attacked  by  four  Spaniards, 
who  preserved  you  from  their  fury,  who  gave 
you  his  own  horse,  who  conducted  you  oq 
the  road  to  Granada.  Muley  you  know  all, 
let  your  justice  [«-onounce." 

<'It  has  already  pronounced,'*  replied 
Gronsalvo,  *'  the  decree  is  irrevocable.  Moors, 
believe  not  this  hero.  He  is  my  friend,  my 
companion,  and  only  accuses  himself  to  save 
me.     I  am  he  whom  Almanzor  called  to  the 


trembling  called  Pedro,  demanded  his  horses  strife.  I  it  was  who  gave  him  bis  death 
and  unable  to  take  leave  of  the  unhappy  wound.  Avenge  yourselves,  accelerate  my 
queetn,  hurriedly  mounted,  and  guided  by  the  i  punishment,  but  spare  the  generous  Lara* 
amiable  Inez,  who  pointed  out  to  the  old  man  |  Recollect  that  his  valor  released  Zoraida 
a  plain  path,  they  set  out  for  the  '  Grove '  from  the   scaffold ;    recollect  the   unhappy 


of  Tears.'  The  East  had  begun  to  be  bath- 
ed in  purple  when  Lara  observed  through 
the  trees,  lights,  sabres  and  lances.  He 
hastened  his  steps,  arrived  breathless,  passed 
through  the  midst  of  the  soldiers  and  saw, 
sacred  Heavens!  what  a  spectacle!  He 
saw  his  friend  loaded  with  chains,  leaning 
a^nst  the  sepulchre,  his  head  bare  and  in- 
clined, the  sword  raised  over  it,  and  Muley 
had  just  ordered  the  fatal  blow  to  be  given. 
Lara  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  leaped  to  the 
ground,  arrested  the  sword,  and  turning  to 
Muley  who  gazed  at  him  attentively, 

*<  Unhappy  father,"  said  he,  with  the  en- 
ergetic accent  of  virtue  and  friendship,  ''you 
wish  to  avenge  the  death  of  your  son,  and  I 
approve  your  desire,  but  shed  the  blood  of 
the  guilty  uid  do  not  stain  the  glory  of  your 
long  life  by  sacrificing  an  innocent  man. 
Qonsalvo  killed  not  the  brave  Almauzor.  I 
awear  it  by  the  shade  of  the  hero  who  hears 
me  firom  the  depths  of  this  sepulchre.  I 
swear  it  by  the  God  of  Heaven,  by  my  sov- 
ereigns and  the  Christian  chiefs.  I  am  he 
who  triumphed  over  the  most  valiant  of  the 
Moors,  I  am  he,  who  having  fallen  by  a  blow 
fiK>m  his  armt  gave  him  his  mortal  wound.  I 
dothed  myself  in  the  armor  of  Gonsalvo.  I 
availed  myself  for  a  moment  of  hia  absence 
to  abuse  the  e^es  of  your  son,  to  deceive 
those  of  both  armies,  and  to  prove  my 
stEeogth  with  a  warrior  whose  glory  filled 
me  with  jealousy.  King  of  Granada,  you 
now  know  my  crime,  I  have  come  to  expiate 
it    Now  learA  wliat  Gonsalvo  has  done  and 


Abencerrages.  Lara  conquered  the  Zegris ; 
give  him  ihe  respect,  the  honor  due  to  his 
virtues — admire,  but  believe  not  the  sublime 
artifice  of  his  friendship,  and  you  Lara,  par- 
don a  friend  who  discloses  your  designs." 

Muley  and  the  Abencerrages  ordered  La- 
ra to  retire. 

<'No,"  answered  he  desperately,  "do  not 
consummate  this  crime.  Be  less  barbarous 
than  this  ingrate.  Do  you  not  see  that  he 
only  desires  death  in  order  to  liberate  his 
friend  ?  Moors,  I  swear  to  you  by  the  Eter^ 
nal  Being,  I  am  he  who  killed  Almanzor.  I 
alone  merit  death,  and  if  you  yet  doubt,  and 
if  hatred  against  Gonsalvo  will  prevail,  spite 
of  my  oath,  recollect  the  mournful  contest 
of  which  you  all  were  the  witnesses — recol- 
lect that  the  conqueror  lay  extended  on  the 
ground  bathed  in  his  own  blood,  recognize  in 
me  that  conqueror.  Approach,  observe  my 
wounds,  see  this  bloody  breast.  These  are 
the  wounds  made  by  Almanzor.  Thus  I  left 
his  formidable  hands.  Look  at  these  testi- 
monials of  my  victory  which  Gonsalvo  can- 
not show." 

He  spoke  and  bared  his  breast,  tore  off 
the  bandages,  showed  his  wounds,  and  on 
bended  knees  asked  for  death.  Gonsalvo 
distracted,  threw  his  arms  around  his  friend 
and  w^  bitterly.  He  wished  to  speak,  in- 
sisted on  declaring  himself  guilty,  but  Lara 
interrupted  him  continually.  Mtdey  was 
virtuous ;  the  Alabaoes  were  not  ferocious. 
All  were  affected ;  all  wept  to  see  the  com- 
bat of  friendship^    Th^  old  man  tmahle  to 
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resist  his  feelings,  read  in  the  eyes  of  his 
companions  the  course  which  he  ought  to 
adopt.  He  ordered  Gronsalro's  chains  to  be 
struck  off— commanded  Lara  to  arise  and 
fixing  on  both  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  said 
to  them  :  "  One  of  you  killed  my  son,  I 
wish  to  be  ignorant  who  is  the  guilty  party  ; 
one  of  you  saved  my  life,  I  wish  to  owe  it  to 
both.  I  will  repay  the  unavailing  kindness 
by  restoring  you  both  to  liberty ;  it  will  be 
disastrous  to  my  country,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment I  hear  the  voice  of  Alraanzor  appro- 
ving my  purpose.  Gro  !  models  of  friend- 
ship, who  excite  my  admiration  and  my  ab- 
horrence. Go !  tell  the  Spaniardn  that  to 
avenge  my  son,  to  honor  most  worthily  his 
ashes,  I  have  sacrificed  my  hatred,  to  the 
desire  of  imitating  him.  If  this  benefit 
bestowed  by  me  awakens  your  gratitude,  at- 
tack not  the  walls,  for  there  I  will  perish.  I 
promise  you,  here  in  the  name  of  God,  in 
the  name  of  my  son  for  whom  I  mourn,  that 
you  will  find  me  in  the  breach,  that  to  the 
point  of  your  sword,  I  will  oppose  the  breast 
of  the  old  man  who  this  day  has  rescued 
you  both  from  death,  and  you  cannot  enter 
Granada  without  trampling  under  foot,  you, 
Lara,  the  liberator  of  Gonsalvo,  and  you 
Gonsalvo,  the  unhappy  father  of  the  tender 
Zulema." 

Saying  these  words  and  not  willing  to 
hear  a  reply  from  either,  Muley  left  with  the 
Alabaces;  Gonsalvo  and  Lara  embraced 
without  yet  believing  that  they  were  to- 
gether. Pedro  wept  for  joy,  gave  his  horse 
to  his  lord  and  they  all  returned  to  Santa 
F4.  What  transports  their  return  excited 
in  the  army. !  The  soldiers  forgot  their  fa- 
tigue when  they  saw  them.  Both  heroes 
were  with  them  ;  in  future  they  are  invin- 
cible. Alamar  or  the  Abencerrages  no  lon- 
ger can  cause  them  fear ;  from  this  moment 
Granada  was  subdued.  Nothing  could  re- 
tard its  fall  and  all  demanded  loudly  to 
march  to  the  walls  at  once.  Gonsalvo  re- 
joiced, approved  and  felt  the  f>ame  ardor. 
Thinking  always  of  Zulema  and  the  danger 
in  which  he  had  left  her,  he  feared  that  the 
furious  Alamar  might  commit  some  horrid 
crime.  He  burned  to  come  band  to  hand 
with  his  odious  rival  and  free  the  earth  from 
a  monster  whose  name  alone  inspired  hor- 
ror, but  the  threat  that  Muley  made,  of  pre- 


senting himself  every  where  to  Gronsalvo, 
of  covering  with  his  body  the  breach  he 
might  attack,  discouraged  the  hero  and  made 
him  fear  the  assault.  Meanwhile  he  pro- 
posed to  his  friend  to  challenge  to  the  com- 
bat the  African  prince  and  draw  him  beyond 
the  walls.  Ferdinand  interrupted  them. 
''  Heroic  youth,"  said  he,  **  honor  of  the 
Spaniards,  I  dare  not  complain  of  the  fate 
which  does  not  permit  me  to  conquer  without 
you,  but  it  obliges  me  again  to  separate  you. 
The  Abencerrages,  masters  of  Oastama,  have 
advanced  even  to  our  own  walls.  Perhaps 
they  may  again  return  and  before  we  des- 
troy these  already  tottering  towers,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  take  possession  of  Castama,  to 
destroy  or  to  take  captive  the  enemies  who 
have  the  power  to  injure  us  so  seriously. 
Gonsalvo,  I  have  selected  you  for  this  im- 
portant conquest.  The  wounds  of  Lara 
will  prevent  him  from  accompanying  you ; 
select  your  warriors  and  march  with  them 
to  Gastama.  I  give  you  all  the  means  ne» 
cessary  to  subdue  its  walls.  Bring  me  its 
keys  within  six  days;  this  period  is  suffi* 
cient  for  Gonsalvo.  I  have  fixed  it  not  with 
reference  to  the  fortifications  of  the  place, 
but  with  reference  tt)  the  prowess  of  my 
general." 

Gonsalvo  on  hearing  these  words  felt  his 
ardent  passion  for  glory  revive  and  prom* 
ised  the  king  to  obey  and  depart  on  the 
morrow.  He  secretly  regretted  being  sepa- 
rated from  Granada — ^but  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  return  before  six  days. 

Precipitous  rocks  protected  Gastama  on 
all  sides ;  those  high  mountains  could  only 
be  taken  by  surprise  and  after  meditating 
the  best  mode  to  assure  victory,  he  asked 
that  the  faithful  Asturians  might  be  permit- 
ted to  accompany  him.  Six  thousand  in* 
fantry  sufficed  him,  chosen  by  Gonsalvo 
himself.  All  had  been  reared  in  the  Pyre* 
nees— ^11  had  been  shepherds  or  hunters 
among  the  torrents  and  precipices  of  the 
mountains  of  Lierana.  There  on  rocks  hid- 
den in  the  clouds,  upon  the  inaccessible 
summits,  where  the  snow  transformed  into 
diamond  resists  the  ardors  of  the  sun,  they 
had  pursued  from  infancy  the  eagle  and 
the  mountain  goat.  Covered  only  with  the 
skin  of  the  wolf,  girded  with  a  broad  ctm* 
etar  from  which  hung  hooks  of  steel ;  theit 
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feet  were  shod  with  iron  points  and  in  the 
right  hand  they  bore  a  double  headed  dart ; 
each  one  wore  at  his  side  two  sharp  dag- 
gers, and  around  his  head  a  broad  sling. 
Bold,  light,  indefatigable,  all  of  large  stature, 
of  unequalled  strength,  they  might  be  ta- 
ken for  the  giants  who  attempted  to  scale 
the  Heavens.  The  yaliant  Penalflor  com- 
manded them,  Pefialflor  whose  ancestors 
had  fought  by  the  side  of  Pelago  and  who 
had  not  degenerated  from  their  ancient 
valor.  The  formidable  troop  proud  of  hav- 
ing been  chosen  by  Gonsalvo,  formed  under 
the  ancient  standard  of  the  first  kings  of 
Spain.  The  general  made  his  appearance 
accompanied  by  L:ira,  who  was  afflicted  at 
being  separated  anew.  Gonsalvo  embraced 
him  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  march.  He 
arrived  before  night,  a  short  distance  from 
Castama— concealed  his  troop  in  a  grove  and 
ordered  them  to  take  repose.  He  went  forth 
alone  and  from  a  hill  examined  the  situation 
and  dbcovered  it  on  a  rock  which  command- 
ed the  surrounding  mountains.  A  narrow 
and  dangerous  path  almost  impassible  to  a 
horse  lead  to  the  gates  of  bronze ;  towers 
of  hewn  stone  were  built  upon  precipices, 
which  the  eye  could  scarcely  measure ;  an 
impetuDUs  torrent  flowed  noisily  at  the  foot 
of  a  cliff  which  sustained  Castama.  The 
summit  of  this  immense  rock  was  lost 
among  the  clouds  and  was  elevated  above 
the  city  as  if  to  defend  it  from  the  attacks 
of  Heaven.  Gonsalvo  fixed  his  eye  upon 
that  frightful  rock.  He  thought  every  thing 
possible  to  courage  and  he  knew  that  of  the 
Asturians.  He  observed  the  position  of  the 
mountains,  followed  the  river  in  itH  wind- 
ings and  inferred  that  where  its  bed  wi- 
dened the  passage  would  be  easy  and  feel- 
ing assured  that  his  opinion  was  correct,  he 
returned  fo  seek  his  soldiers.  '<  Noble  de- 
scendants," said  he,  **  of  those  venerable 
christians,  who  concealed  in  caves,  with  no 
aid  but  God  and  their  own  hearts,  saved 
our  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  Moors,  a 
just  God  has  permitted  these  usurpers  to  be 
at  last  reduced  to  the  asylum  which  you 
then  held.  I  have  selected  you  from  the 
entire  army  to  drive  them  from  it,  in  order 
t(Q  secure  the  ruin  of  Granada  and  that  the 
world  may  again  say  that  Spain  owes  her 
rimup  hs  to  the  invincible  Asturians.     See 


that  huge  rock  crowned  by  the  doods,  to 
which  even  the  eagle  fears  to  direct  his 
flight.  There  you  must  go,  in  order  to  con- 
quer. Half  of  you  will  remain  with  roe, 
and  the  other  half  under  command  of  Pefial- 
flor will  take  the  circuit  of  the  mountain  by 
the  path  which  I  have  pointed  out  to  him. 
To  that  summit  you  must  go  and  where 
cannot  courage  go  ?  There  you  will  kindle 
three  flames  to  advise  me  of  your  arrival ; 
there  you  will  prepare  stones  for  your  slings 
and  wait  my  signal."  The  Asturians  full  of 
ardor,  promised  to  gain  the  summit  of  the 
rock.  All  desired  to  have  part  in  this  en- 
terprise, but  the  hero  assured  other  dangers 
to  those  who  remained.  He  immediately 
took  Pefialflor  to  the  hill  where  the  windings 
of  the  torrent  could  be  seen  and  explained 
to  him  his  daring  designs.  Pefialflor  selec- 
ted three  thousand  of  the  strongest  and 
most  active  men  and  ordered  them  to  take 
provisions  for  two  days  and  at  sunset  de- 
parted with  his  soldiers.  Gonsalvo  devoted 
this  night  and  the  following  day  to  repose, 
calculating  the  circuit  Pefialflor  would  have 
to  take,  the  obstacles  he  would  encounter 
and  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  Uneasy 
and  watchful,  he  passed  the  second  night 
upon  the  hill,  his  eyes  directed  to  the  rock, 
but  he  saw  nothing.  All  was  quiet  The 
moon  shone  brightly  in  the  Heavens  and  its 
light  favored  the  work  of  the  Asturians  by 
accelerating  its  successful  accomplishment. 

The  hero  in  the  meantime  felt  uneasy  and 
troubled.  At  last  before  daylight,  he  ob- 
served the  three  flames ;  he  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy,  returned  to  his  army,  formed  it  in  march- 
ing order  and  proceeded  on  the  path.  He 
passed  the  torrent  and  was  followed  by  the 
Asturians.  At  the  noise,  the  Abencerrages 
rushed  to  their  towers.  A  cloud  of  arrows 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  hero.  Alone  protec- 
ted by  his  shield,  he  advanced,  ascended  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  cut  an  olive  branch, 
placed  it  on  his  head  and  made  a  signal  that 
he  wished  to  speak.  The  brave  Zeir  imme- 
diately ordered  his  brothers  to  retain  their 
arrows.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  opened 
and  Omar  accompanied  by  other  wairiors 
went  down  the  steep  path,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Gonsalvo;  but  when  he  rocognised 
his  face,  he  stopped,  doubted,  and  hesitated. 

'*  Approach,"    flaid   Gonsalvo,    "  I   have 
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once  proved  your  valOT,  it  ou^ht  to  assure  in  peace  wherever  Ferdinand  may  assign 


jou  of  my  esteem.  I  pretend  not  now  to 
fight  for  my  own  interest,  but  I  come  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  to  offer  you  a  peace, 
worthy  of  the  Abencerrages,  the  conditions 
of  which  this  noble  tribe  shall  dictate.  I 
am  the  master  of  the  treaty." 

*'YovL  are  not  the  master  of  Castama," 
interrupted  Omar  iiaughtily,  ''and  though 
Granada  should  perish  within  our  walls,  .we 
can  brave  your  sovereigns,  your  army  and 
yourself.  See  the  foundations  on  which  re- 
pose our  liberties !  See  those  terrible  rocks, 
those  impregnable  walls  which  the  eye-sight 
can  scarcely  reach;  give  wings  to  your 
Foidiers  before  you  speak  of  peace.'' 

*'  My  warriors  need  them  not,"  answered 
Gonsalvo    serenely.      ''Observe,    yourself, 
that  rock  which  commands  the  city.     My 
warriors  are  there.     Do  you  observe  that 
troop  ready  to  hurl  down  upon  your  heads 
the  rocks  which  defend  you,  and  only  wait 
my  signal  to  destroy  the  only  asylum  which 
remains  to  you  ?  Choose,  then,  on  the  spot, 
and  either  all  perish  among  your  ruins,  or 
sign  a  glorious  peace,  which  I  offer  to  you 
as  to  friends."     Omar  surprised,  looked  at 
this  mountain  and  saw  its  summit  occupied 
by    the    three     thousand    AsturiaifB.      He 
scarcely    credited    his   eyes,   became   con- 
fused, remained  motionless,  and  fancied  he 
was  dreaming.     At  last  compelled  to  believe 
the  prodigy  which  he  could  not  have  con- 
ceived, he  answered  the  hero  less  proudly, 
and  requested  a  few  moments  to  consult  his 
companions.     Soon  the  ramparts  were  de- 
serted, and  a  melancholy  silence  reigned  in 
the  city.     The  impatient  Gonsalvo  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  be  sounded  and  prepared  to 
climb  the  mountain,  when  he  saw  Zeir,  Os- 
man,  Omar  and  Velid  leave  the  gates  of 
Castama  with  the  principal  Abencerrages. 
They  approached  without  arms  and  with  a 
majestic  stride  and  erect  brow.     Gonsalvo 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and  Zeir  addressed 
him  these  words : 

''Gonsalvo,  you  have  conquered,  but  be- 
lieve us,  we  know  how  to  die,  if  our  wives 
and  our  children  could  avoid  our  fate.  We 
yield  to  nature,  to  fortune,  to  your  ascend- 
ancy. We  have  come  to  deliver  up  Gas* 
tama*  We  only  ask  liberty  that  our  families 
may  freely  profess  their  religion,  and  dwell 


us.     At  this  price  we  are  his  faithful  vassals. 
I  deliver  to  you  the  keys  of  the  city." 

Gonsalvo  gave  him  his  hand,  granted  more 
than  they  asked,  and  treated  with  the  Aben- 
cerrages on  honorable  terms.  He  went  into 
Castama  in  their  midst,  entered  the  city 
as  an  ally,  prescribed  the  severest  discipline 
to  the  Spaniards,  lavished  favours  upon  the 
inhabitants  with  a  liberal  hand,  that  they 
might  forget  they  had  been  conquered. 
Penalfior,  named  Grovernor  of  the  city,  re- 
mained in  it  with  the  six  thousand  Asturians ; 
and  the  hero,  accompanied  only  by  the  Aben- 
cerrages, returned  to  Santa  Fe.  Lara  had 
not  yet  dared  to  hope  for  him,  yet  each  day 
had  gone  out  to  meet  him ;  he  saw  Gronsalvo 
I  at  a  distance,  ran  towards  him,  threw  his 
arms  around  him,  and  observed  the  noble 
retinue  by  which  his  friend  was  surrounded. 
He  saluted  the  Abencerrages,  concealed  the 
joy  which  might  offend,  and  delayed,  through 
respect  for  them,  to  speak  of  the  victory. 
He  then  hastened  to  announce  it  to  the 
sovereigns. 

The  great  Ferdinand,  the  august  Isabel, 
could  not  conceal  their  surprise;  they  re- 
ceived the  new  captives  as  vassals  whom 
they  had  long  loved<— confirmed  the  glorious 
treaty  which  their  General  had  signed — ^left 
the  illustrious  tribe  their  religion,  their  pro- 
perty aud  their  riches,  adding  to  these 
favours  a  city  of  Andalusia,  to  be  the  patri- 
mony of  their  posterity.  While  the  royal 
couple  thus  enchained  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  their  arms  had  conquered,  a  soldier 
asked  for  Gonsalvo  and  wished  to  speak  to 
him  in  secret,  and  to  deliver  to  him  an  arrow 
shot  from  the  walls  of  Granada,  which  had 
brought  a  sealed  letter,  on  which  was  ad- 
dressed the  name  of  the  hero.  Gronsalvo 
in  surprise  took  the  letter,  opened  it  with  a 
tremulous  hand  and  read  with  difficulty  these 
words,  almost  effaced  by  tears : 

'-My  last  hour  approaches,  since  Alamar 
has  given  me  choice  between  marriage  and 
death.  If  this  sufficed  the  tyrant,  I  would 
not  implore  the  enemy  of  my  country,  but 
would  expire  without  complaining,  giving  to 
him  my  last  sigh ;  but  my  father  is  loaded 
with  chains.  My  father,  for  having  saved 
your  life,  is  put  into  the  same  dungeon  with 
me,  where  I  visited  you.     From  this  place 
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we  go  to  the  Bcafibld.  Gonsaivo,  come  and 
free  him  ;  my  heart  cannot  be  your  reward, 
since  you  have  it  already;  my  hand  only 
can  repay  you." 

Gonsalvo,  pale,  excited,  read  the  paper 
twice,  and  then  returned  to  seek  Isabel. 
The  Queen  noted  his  confusion. 

<<  Speak/'  said  she,  ''  Great  Captain,  what 
is  the  grief  which  obscures  the  brow  en- 
circled with  laurels?  What  is  it  your  heart 
desires?  I  promise  you  in  advance,  to 
comply;  explain  yourself  without  reserve? 
What  reward  do  you  ask  for  such  deeds  as 
you  have  done?" 

''  The  assault,"  responded  Gonsalvo,  « the 
last,  the  terrible  assault  which  must  over- 
throw Granada,  which  must  precipitate  from 
the  throne  the  infamous  and  cruel  Boabdil, 
and  avenge  that  Heaven  which  is  wearied 
with  the  crimes  of  the  barbarous  A'amar. 
Order  the  assault  by  break  of  day ;  this  will 
be  the  greatest  reward,  the  only  one  which 
I  desire  for  all  that  I  have  done  in  your 
service." 

On  hearing  these  words  pronounced  with 
the  accent  of  fury,  with  the  delirium  of  love, 
Ferdinand  arose. 

"You  shall  be  gratified,"  said  be,  ''to- 
morrow morning  I  deliver  Granada  to  your 
hands ;  to-morrow  you  may  punish  at  your 
will  the  vile  enemies  who  have  outraged  you. 
Go,  give  the  orders  yourself.  Go,  inflame 
my  brave  soldiers  with  the  fire  which  burns 
in  your  eyes— tell  them  that  you  will  lead 
them  and  they  will  not  doubt  of  victory." 

He  immediately  summoned  his  generals 
and  declared  to  them  his  grand  enterprise. 
He  submitted  to  Gonsalvo  the  plan  of  the 
attack,  which  was  perfected  by  his  sugges- 
tions. Two  different  mines  which  had  long 
been  prepared,  were  to  be  exploded  at  day- 
light, and  throw  down  the  two  strongest  tow- 
ers and  gates  of  the  besieged  city.  The  ar- 
my was  to  march  iA  separate  columns  at  the 
same  time.  The  king  in  person,  the  young 
Cortez  and  the  generous  Lara  in  command 
of  the  Arragonese,  the  Catalans  and  the  Ba- 
learians  were  to  make  the  attack  on  the  right. 
The  prudent  Medina,  and  the  invincible  Gon- 
salvo, at  the  head  of  the  Castilians,  the 
Leonese,  and  the  Andalusians  were  to  make 
the  assault  on  the  led*  The  troops  of  the 
two  crowns  divided  in  this  manner,  rivals  in 


glory  for  so  many  ages  were  emulous  to 
eclipse  each  other.  Isabel  visited  and  cheered 
them ;  Gonsalvo  who  accompanied  the  qaeen, 
bared  the  resplendent  sword  of  the  Cid. 
All  was  ready,  all  arranged,  and  the  soldiers 
were  anxious  for  the  morning  to  arrive.  It 
dawned  at  last ;  that  great  day  arrived  which 
was  to  adorn  the  most  illustrioos  trinxnph, 
the  most  important  conquest  which  the 
Christians  had  ever  obtained  over  the  Mus- 
sulmans ;  a  day  which  was  to  avenge  eight 
centuries  of  wrongs,  to  restore  to  Spain  her 
liberty  to  the  true  God,  his  ancient  worship, 
and  to  begin  the  long  succession  of  Tictories 
which  was  to  fill  with  the  Spanish  name  the 
three  parts  of  the  known  world  and  the  new 
world  which  was  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Gronsalvo  was  the  first,  who  already  arm- 
ed, summoned  and  aroused  his  companions. 
On  foot  like  the  rest,  he  left  the  city  and 
formed  them  in  the  plain.  Impatient  to  hear 
the  signal,  he  accused  Ferdinand  of  delay, 
returned  to  the  gates  of  Santa  Fe,  accelera^ 
ted  the  march  of  his  battalions,  pointed  to 
the  sun,  which  had  scarcely  risen,  believing 
that  it  was  setting.      Gonsalvo  was  going  to 
free  his  beloved,  was  going  to  punish  an  odi- 
ous rival,  to  conquer  for  his  country.     Love, 
vengeadte,  virtue,  all  elevated  him  above 
himself.     His  great  soul  could  not  endare 
the  emotions  which  oppressed  him.     He  ran, 
he  flew  through  the  files,  he  embraced  every 
soldier,  he  raised  in  his  hand  the  conquering 
sword,  looked  towards  the  walls  of  Granada 
as  a  traveller  in  a  desert,  tormented  by  burn- 
ing thirst,  looks  upon  a  rivolet  while  yet  un- 
able to  approach  it.     The  prudent  Medina 
moderated  his  ardor  and  pointed  out  to  him 
in  the  distance  Ferdinand  forming  his  Arra- 
gonese; Isabel  on  the  summit  of  a  tower  on 
her  knees,  her  arms  extended  to  Heaven, 
imploring  the  God  of  Armies.      Lara,  the 
young  Cortez,  at  the  head  of  their  respec- 
tive columns,  the  Moors  upon  the  walls  with 
bent  bow  impatiently  awaiting  the  attack. 
Boabdil  could  not  be  seen  among  them.  His 
wounds  and  his  cowardice  detained  him  in 
the  Alhambra ;  but  the  ferocious  Alaiaar  in- 
structed by  the  last  assault,  fearing  a  new 
attack,  had  introduced  in  the  ditches  the  ra- 
pid waters  of  the  Darro.     He  had  provided 
vessels  filled  with  bitumen,  with  saltpetre, 
with  boiling  oil,  with  burning  darts  and  ar- 
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rows ;  he  bad  collected  piles  of  rocke,  all  the 
resources  of  desperation,  of  raf>:e  and  of  ter- 
ror. Nothing  bad  been  neglected.  The  King 
of  Arragon  sent  two  trains  loaded  with  fas- 
cines  to  form  a  blind  at  the  ditch— -the  work 
was  completed  notwithstanding  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy.  The  array  began  to  move 
forward  with  slow  and  quiet  step.  Alamar 
sent  reinforcements  to  the  towers  Vrhich 
were  threatened*  The  Moors  darkened  the 
air  with  arrows,  and  uttered  frightful  cries. 
The  Spaniards  marched  in  silence,  protected 
by  their  shields.  They  halted  when  they 
reached  the  glacis,  lowered  their  lances  and 
waited  for  the  last  signal. 

At  this  moment,  on  a  sudden,  -^  frightful 
noise  as  of  thunder  was  heard.  The  earth 
trembled,  the  mountains  were  shaken,  tor- 
rents  of  thick  smoke  concealed  the  walls  oi 
Granada,  a  whirlwind  of  dust  arose  to  the 
Heavens,  cries  and  groans  were  mingled 
with  the  tremendous  report,  and  when  the 
cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  had  cleared  away, 
the  two  towers  were  seen  levelled  to  their 
foundations,  forming  a  mountain  of  ruins, 
the  fascines  were  covered  with  their  remains 
and  with  the  scattered  and  bloody  limbs  of 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  had  defended 
them. 

The  trumpets  were  sounded  aad  Gonsalvo 
uttered  his  terrible  battle-cry ;  he  hurried, 
sword-iii-hand,  to  the  ruin,  passed  the  ditch, 
climbed  the  breach,  threw  down,  kiUed,  re- 
pulsed the  Mussulmans  who  defended  it. 
He  called  upon  the  Castilians  to  follow  him, 
he  scaled  the  lofty  walls  over  dead  bodies. 
The  Aimorades,  commanded  by  Abad,  uni- 
ted against  the  hero ;  he  attacked  this  bat- 
talion, broke  it,  scattered  the  victims,  des- 
troyed or  put  to  flight  all  who  opposed  him, 
and  at  length  rejoined  his  own  men.  He 
then  took  the  standard  of  Castile,  leaped 
over  the  dead  bodies  and  the  ruins,  and 
hoisted  it  upon  the  ramparts.  Alamar  at  the 
head  of  the  Zegris^  defended  the  other 
breach.  Alamar  sustained  himself  against 
the  brave  Lara ;  his  terrible  mace  had  pros* 
trated  the  rash  Cortez  and  Ferdinand  twice 
repelled,  was  unable  to  mount  the  ramparts. 
The  fiery  Alamar  insulted  the  Christians,  be- 
lieving himself  already  conqueror,  when  he 
beheld  from  afar  the  standard  planted  by 
Qoasalvo,  and  heard  his  glorious  name  shout- 


ed by  the  Spaniards.  The  African  turned 
pale  with  rage,  threw  his  mace  upon  the 
ground,  lowered  his  head  and  hesitated  a 
moment  as  to  the  course  proper  to  pursue. 
He  looked  ferociously  at  the  Zegris,  who  sur- 
rounded him. 

*'  Valiant  Maaz,"  said  he  to  their  chief, 
'<  remain  in  thisbreadi  with  your  companions 
and  perish  to  the  last  man  rather  than  aban- 
don it.  I  will  go  with  the  Alabaces  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  from  the  walls,  to  punish, 
to  exterminate  the  dete8tid)le— " 

He  could  not  finish,  anger  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  pronounce  the  name  he  abhorred. 
He  threw  upon  his  shoulders  the  heavy  mace 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Alabaces,  over  a  hill 
which  connected  the  destroyed  towers,  he 
marched  with  quick  steps  towards  the  Cas- 
titians.  He  was  met  by  Cronsalvo.  Gon- 
salvo was  on  his  way  to  liberate  Zulema,  but 
learning  that  his  friend  was  fighting  in  the 
other  breach,  he  had  changed  his  intention 
and  was  then  hastening  with  the  Leonese  to 
support  the  valiant  Lara.  He  called  Alamar 
in  a  loud  voice  and  challenged  him.  The 
African  heard  him  and  responded  from  a&r. 
Each  recognized  the  other's  voice  and  rushed 
to  the  encounter — they  met  in  the  middle  of 
the  rampart.  God  of  battles,  who  can  paint 
the  fury,  the  hatred,  the  rage  of  the  impla* 
cable  rivals  ?  Who  can  depict  the  blind  fu- 
ry, the  desire  of  vengeance,  the  ardent  thirst 
of  blood  which  devoured  them  ?  Regardless 
of  their  lives,  not  thinking  of  their  shields, 
Alamar  raised  his  mace  and  Gionsalvo  his 
trenchant  sword  with  both  hands,  and  ap- 
proaching, both  struck  with  all  their  force. 
Their  blows  fell  at  the  same  moment.  The 
casque  c^  Gonsalvo  was  shivered ;  the  ser- 
pent-skin armor  of  Alamar  was  cuti  Both 
emitted  blood  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
The  Spaniard  tottered,  the  African  fell  upon 
one  knee,  but  arose  immediately.  Alamar 
then  drew  his  scimetar,  Gonsalvo  attacked 
him  more  closely,  and  their  armor  flew  into 
pieces.  The  metal  and  the  scales  were 
crushed  by  the  blows.  These  blows  follow- 
ed each  other  so  rapidly  that  one  might  have 
supposed  from  the  noise  that  a  hundred  sol- 
diers were  engaged  in  the  eombat.  The  Le- 
onese and  the  Alabaces  looked  on  in  terror ; 
ail  other  combats  were  suspended-^all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  two  warriors. 
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Despoiled  almost  entirely  of  their  armor, 
they  ceased  to  fight  except  with  the  sword ; 
fatigued,  but  not  less  ardent  they  approached 
still  nearer.  The  Spaniard  hurried  the  Af- 
rican to  the  parapet  of  the  rampart.  Ala- 
mar  who  could  retreat  no  further,  precipita- 
ted himself  upon  his  enemy  body  to  body 
and  strove  to  suffocate  him  in  his  arms. 
Gron salvo  received  the  assault,  pressed  him 
against  his  steeled  breast,  increased  his  efforts, 
raised  him  in  his  arms  and  threw  him  over 
the  parapet,  and  to  finish  the  victory,  he 
thrust  him  from  the  summit  of  the  wall,  but 
Alamar  who  held  him  fast,  dragged  him  in 
the  terrible  descent  Both  fell  into  the 
moat ;  the  waves  leaped  into  the  air ;  both 
sunk  and  again  appeared  above  the  surface, 
but  separated.  They  swam  with  one  hand 
and  attacked  each  other  with  their  swords 
held  fast  in  the  other ;  the  water  was  tinged 
with  their  blood.  That  of  Alamar  flowed 
abundantly,  but  his  strength  was  not  equal 
to  his  rage ;  Gonsalvo  observed  it  and  felt 
his  own  increase.  He  leaped  upon  his  ene- 
my, seized  him,  wounded  him  in  the  throat, 
withdrew  his  sword  from  the  wound  again 
to'strike  him.  Both  again  disappeared ;  the 
black  blood  arose  on  the  waters ;  but  in  a 
few  moments,  Alamar  was  again  seen  with 
extended  arms  floating  on  the  bloody  cur- 
rent. The  victorious  hero  swam  to  the 
shore,  marched  to  the  breach  and  without 
taking  breath  hastened  to  the  dungeon.  He 
arrived  with  torches,  broke  the  iron  gates, 
reached  the  cells  where  the  princess  was 
confined,  who  lying  prostrate  at  the  ieet  of 
Muley-Hassan  was  only  awaiting  death. 
''  You  are  free,"  exclaimed  Gonsalvo,  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  "  Alamar  has  perished, 
you  are  avenged.  And  you,  venerable  old 
man,  you  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  pardon 
my  performing  the  acts  which  my  duty  has 
prescribed  me.  I  have  but  served*my  sove- 
reigns and  my  country ;  I  have  fulfilled  my 
obligations  to  them,  but  not  to  you.  Dis- 
pose now  of  my  fate.  Will  you  honor  Fer- 
dinand by  receiving  from  him  the  respect 
merited  by  your  virtues  ?  Or  will  you  leave 
Granada  and  exile  yourself  to  other  climes  ? 
All  I  can  do,  all  I  will  do,  to  alleviate  your 
misfortunes,  to  follow  you  as  a  slave,  to  ob- 
tain your  friendship,  more  dear  to  my  heart 
than  my  glory." 


Muley  listened  to  him  and  preserved  a 
long  silence  ;  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven ; 
he  accused  it  in  his  heart  of  having  per- 
mitted him  to  live  too  long.  At  last  jrield- 
ing  to  fate,  he  threw  his  arms  around  his 
daughter  and  shed  on  her  bosom  bitter  tears, 
and  pointing  to  Gonsalvo, 

"Protect  her,"  said  he,  "from  our  cruel 
enemies ;  allow  her  to  live  free,  but  think 
not  of  me."  They  immediately  left  the 
horrible  dungeon,  proceeded  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Gonsalvo  towards  the  palace  of 
the  Alhambra.  Ferdinand  victorious  as  soon 
as  Alamar  left  the  breach,  sent  Lara  to 
seize  upon  king  Boabdil.  The  timid  mon- 
arch surrounded  by  eunuchs,  expected  to  t>e 
thrown  into  chains  and  shed  useless  tears. 
His  mother  Aixa,  who  was  at  his  side, 
gazed  upim  her  unworthy  son  with  an  an- 
gry eye.  "  Weep,"  said  she,  "  he  ought 
to  weep  like  a  woman,  who  knew  not  bow 
to  defend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  like  a 
man."  Lara  appeared  at  this  moment,  or- 
dered Boabdil  to  follow  him  and  conducted 
him  to  the  feet  of  Ferdinand.  The  de- 
throned king  bent  bis  knee,  Ferdinand  con- 
cealed his  contempt,  under  a  feigned  clem- 
mency,  raised  his  weak  enemy,  whom  he 
knew  too  well  to  fear,  and  gave  him  his  lib- 
erty. Granada  at  last  was  conquered.  The 
triumphant  Spaniard  erected  every  where 
the  standard  of  Castile  and  crowned  his  il- 
lustrious deeds  by  humanity  to  the  con- 
quered. Lara,  Medina,  and  all  the  gene- 
rals gave  orders  that  the  people  should  be 
respected.  The  ramparts  were  covered 
with  blood,  but  the  city  had  remained  tran- 
quil. Ferdinand  left  to  the  Moors  their  re- 
ligion, their  liberty  and  their  property.  He 
received  from  the  hands  of  Gonsalvo,  the 
virtuous  Muley  and  the  tender  Zulema,  the 
latter  as  a  beloved  daughter  and  the  former 
as  a  king  he  had  long  esteemed  ;  he  lavished 
on  them  the  respect  due  to  their  misfortunes 
and  the  honors  due  to  their  rank  and  wish- 
ing to  give  to  Gonsalvo  the  reward  worthy 
of  his  deeds,  he  manifested  his  gratitude  to 
the  hero  by  bestowing  favors  upon  Zulema. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  august  Is- 
abel surrounded  by  her  court,  mounted  upon 
a  white  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  repaired 
to  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  Ferdinand 
presented  to  her  its  keys.    She  made  a  tii- 
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amon^  a  people  who  were  surprised  to  see 
the  clemeQcy  of  the  conquerors.  Tranquil 
and  modest  after  the  victory,  she  protected 
the  Moors  and  honored  the  Spaniards.  Gon- 
salvo  and  Lara  who  were  stationed  near  her 
person  conducted  her  to  the  mosque,  now 
converted  into  a  christian  temple.  The 
queen  gave  thanks  to  the  God  of  armies- 
entreated  him  to  watch  over  the  empire  con- 
fided to  her  care.  She  asked  not  the  in- 
crease of  this  empire,  but  prayed  that  he 
would  bestow  upon  her  the  virtues  to  ren- 
der her  subjects  happy. 

At  the  same  altar,  in  the  same  temple, 
Gonsalvo,  a  few  days  afterwards,  received 
the  hand  of  Zulema — Muley  had  at  last 
consented  to  receive  him  as  a  son-in-law 
and  he  loved  his  daughter  none  the  less  be<* 
cause  she  had  become  a  christian.  The 
queen  herself  and  Ferdinand  were  witnesses 
of  the  marriage;  Laia,  whose  happiness 
periiaps  equalled  that  of  Gonsalvo,  pressed 
his  friend  to  his  bosom,  and  the  greatest  of 
heroes,  the  most  faithful  of  friends,  the 
most  amiable  of  wives  began  a  long  succes- 
sion of  happy  and  glorious  days. 


And  I  TOAy  Dever  reacD  toe  snore, 
Since  it  bai  Taniahed— cheating  light  t 

And  M.  IB  darknsaa  on  tlia  Ma« 

Leand«r-lik«  I  drift  aboat. 
And  hi«  the  fate  that  wails  for  me— 

The  beacon  of  my  fife  ia  out ! 

Here  cease  lovers  hopei  and  lovers  alarmi 
Here  the  last  bitter  strugi^le  ends— 

Hope  the  spantHiwimmer  folds  hit  arinat 
And  to  the  yawning  deep  descends. 


Tbe  Resignation  of  Hope. 

8ELBCTSD   FROM  THX   P0IM8    OF    THB   LATX 

HXNRT   XLLBlf. 

Ah !  Lady,  I  have  loved  thee  well, 
Hftve  loved  thee  well  for  many  years, 

And  now  that  I  must  say  **  fiurewell,*' 
My  heart  feels  as  'twould  burst  in  tears. 

Vet,  fkn  thee  well,  I  know  alas  I 
Tliat  love  of  thine  I'll  ne'er  poeaest— 

No  more,  hard  fate  1  thy  name  may  pass 
My  lips,  sATe  Lady  once— to  bless. 

Like  snow  flake  in  an  oak's  brown  leaf, 

Thy  Uttlo  band  in  mino  woold  b^- 
But  now  I  know  with  bitter  grief, 

'Twill  never  wear  a  ring  for  me. 

That  dream  so  fell  of  liA  and  joy 

Was  but  a  cloud  above  life's  main. 
Which Vatching  like  a  dreaming  boy, 

I  saw  at  last  disaolvo  hi  rahk 
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Sunday  in  Cuba,  as  in  all  countries  where 
the  Roman  church  holds  undisputed  sway, 
is  a  holiday  instead  of  a  holy  day.    MiliUry 
mass  is  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Sante 
Clara  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  one  or  two 
companies  of  soldiers,  with  their  officers,  are 
obliged  to  attend.    They  take  it  in  turn  and 
occupy  the  entire  body  of  the  church,  while 
the  ladies  kneel  around  next  to  the  walls. 
It  is  a  grand  and  imposing  sight  to  see  them 
enter  in  all  the  "  pomp  of  war,"  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  awaken  a  devotional  feeling, 
they  "go  through  the  motions"  with  the 
same  indifference  that  they  do  those  of  a 
drill,  and  look  on  it  as  a  military,  rather  than 
a  religious  duty.    Gentlemen  rarely  attend 
the  services  of  the  church,  except  as  spec- 
tators, and  I  was  told  that  more  than  two^ 
thirds  of  the  young  men  of  the  island  were 
open  and  avowed  inidels.    They  hate  both 
church  and  priests  most  cordially,  for  as  one 
remarked  to  me  "  ihey  keep  us  ground  down 
to  the  earth."    I  have  many  times,  in  walk- 
ing a  few  steps  behind  some  of  the  priests, 
heard  them  cursed  with  vehement  bitterness 
by  the  persons  whom  they  passed.    The  re- 
ligious processions  are  followed  by  crowds 
as  any  other  spectacle  would  be,  but  they 
and  the  priests  are  treated  with  sovereign 
contempt  by  the  educated  men. 

•*  You  are  very  devout,"  said  my  eousin 
once  to  a  gentleman.    "  I  see  you  at  the  end 
of  every  procession  and  always  at  the  cathe- 
dral door." 
"  Bah,"  was  his  answer,  "  I  only  go  to 
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look  at  the  women,  and  have  not  been  inside 
of  a  church  I  don't  know  when." 

No  other  than  the  services  of  the  Roman 
church  are  allowed  to  be  performed  on  the 
island.  The  British  and  United  States  Con- 
suls have  in  vain  applied  for  permission  to 
have  service  in  their  houses  ;  they  can  only 
do  so  for  their  families,  and  but  for  the  oc- 
casional visits  of  men-of-war,  whose  chap- 
lains have  service  regularly  on  board,  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  would  be  utterly  una- 
ble to  attend  public  worship.  During  Lent 
there  were  many  religious  ceremonies  and 
processions,  but  I  never  felt  any  curiosity  to 
visit  the  churches  except  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions. One  of  these  was  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day; the  day  before  Good  Friday.  It  was  in- 
tensely hot  and  as  no  carriages  or  horses  are 
allowed  in  the  streets  on  these  two  days  we 
deferred  our  visit  to  the  Cathedral  until  after 
dark.  The  perfect  quiet  that  reigned  through 
the  whole  city  from  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday, 
till  the  same  hour  on  Saturday,  was  imposing 
as  well  aa  refreshing.  The  shops  were  clo- 
sed, tiie  standard  of  Spain  was  lowered  from 
tbe  Captain  Oenerai's  palace  and  MorroCas* 
tie ;  not  a  bell  was  rung,  and  not  a  sound 
made  that  coold  be  avoided.  Hotel  keepers 
were  forbidden  even  to  sound  the  gong  for 
meak,  and  the  sfnrit  of  silence  hung  over 
the  city  as  though  it  had  been  struck  diaab 
with  fright  at  some  terrible  calamity.  To- 
wards evening  the  streets  began  to  fill  with 
ladies  hastening  to  the  different  churches, 
where  service  had  been  performed  duriiig 
the  whole  day  at  intervals.  The  Captain 
Oefl«ral,  hie  staff  asd  body-guard  went  oa 
foot  in  foil  oftiform  from  church  to  church, 
hearing  portions  of  the  service  at  each,  aa 
acoordkig  to  custom  be  must  on  that  day 
visit  all  the  principal  churches. 

We  were  just  setting  out  to  the  cathedral 
which  was  but  a  lew  steps  from  our  hotel, 
when  we  were  joined  by  Lieutenant  Col. 
Prejol  just  off  duty^with  the  Captain  General; 
he  told  us  he  had  visited  tea  churches— but 
hearing  we  were  going  to  the  cathedral  he 
joined  our  party.  My  companion  was  a  dim- 
imittve  Frenchman,  tha  top  of  whose  head 
came  bat  little  above  my  shoulder,  and  hear- 
ing how  dense  the  cr^wd  was  at  the  church 
doors,  I  begged  the  Major  to  keep  close  to 
me,  as  I  did  not  feel  safe  ^lih  only  so  petit 


a  protector,  though,  in  his  own  opinion,  he 
was  equal  to  Hercules  in  the  service  of  the 
ladies.  He  promised  to  do  so,  but  alas  fot 
promises,  no  sooner  had  we  reached  the  por- 
tico than  the  outward  rush  and  inward  pres« 
separated  me  from  all  but  Mons.  Augviste, 
whom  I  feared  would  be  auffocated  in  the 
crowd. 

He  could  neither  speak  nor  understand  a 
word  of  English,  and  I  in  the  Babel  of  sounds 
forgot  every  bit  both  of  my  French  and 
Spanish.    I  saw  he  was  very  anxious  to 
make  me  understand  something,  and  doubt- 
less had  he  been  able  io  use  hia  arms,  I 
should  have  been  treated  to  as  many  gestic- 
ulations as  shrugs  of  the  shoulders.   At  last, 
provdced    by  my  stupidity,  he  seised  my 
watch  which  was  hanging  at  my  bdt,  and 
pointing  to  ray  breast-pin,  shouted  with  a 
desperate    effort,     "  prenez    garde-— eteal, 
stend."     I  then  remembered  that  Madam 
Brewer  had  warned  me  to  wear  no  valoable 
jewelry,  as  ladies  on  similar  occasiooa  had 
not  only  had  watches  stolen  from  them  but 
rings  taken  off  their  fingera.    Just   aa  we 
reached  the  door  a  very  cross  looking  priest 
attempted  to  shut  it,  we  could  neither  ad- 
vance nor  retire  for  the  crowd,  and  I  was  in 
danger  of  being  seriously  hurt  by   having 
the  heavy  door  pressed  against  me,  when  I 
felt  a  strong  arm  around  my  waist    and 
some  one  said  in  Spanish,  "  let  me  help  you, 
lady."     Looking  up  I  found  it  was  one  of 
Gren.  Concha's  aids;  who  squeezing  himself 
between  me  and  the  door,  pushed  it  back 
until  be  reached  the  priest  whom  he  roost 
unceremoniously  collared  and  forced  him  to 
desist  from  his  efforts.     I  clung  meet  des- 
perately to  ihe  arm  of  my  unknown  friend 
until  we  reached  the  open  space  in  froat  of 
the  altar,  when,  before  I  could  collect  my 
wits  sufficiently  to  thank  him  he  bowed  and 
retired  with  the  usual  salutation,  "yo  yo 
beso  sus  manas."     When  I  recovered  my 
breath,  and  looked  around  I  could  have  im- 
agined myself  in  a  heathen  temple  sooner 
than  in  a  Christian  church.    Evevy  arch  of 
the  lofty  ceiling  was  brilliantly  iliominated 
by  the  light   of  hundreds  of  candles ;  and 
never  did  the  beaiilifui  proportioaa  mod  lofty 
grandeur  of  the  building  strike   me   with 
such  imposing  effect.    The  choir  was  sta- 
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tioRed  around  the  grand  altar,  at  one  side  of 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Columboa. 

A  little  to  the  leA  of  this  was  a  shrine  or 
perhaps  a  smaller  altar  hung  with  silver  tis*- 
sue  and  lit  by  wax  candles  several  feet  high 
in  immense  silver  candle-sticks.  In  front  of 
this  was  a  figure  as  large  as  life  intended  as 
a  representation  of  the  Saviour.  It  was 
dressed  in  purple  velvet,  and  crowned,  not 
with  thorns,  but  a  gaudy  tinsel  diadem  ;  the 
bands,  which  were  crossed  in  front,  were 
covered  with  white  kid  gloves  and  the  hair 
which  hung  to  the  waist  was  plaited  in  nu- 
merous small  plaits  to  represent  curls.  One 
foot  was  protruded  from  the  robe  as  though 
in  the  act  of  spurning  the  kneeling  votaries, 
who  came  up  by  hundreds  to  kiss  the  toe, 
and  afler  praying  before  it  a  few  moments 
laid  an  offering  on  the  altar  and  retired. 
The  music  might  have  been  fine,  but  owing 
to  the  loud  buzz  of  conversation  it  could 
not  be  distinctly  heard,  none  seemed  to  feel 
themselves  in  the  temple  of  the  Most  High, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  kissed  the  image 
and  deposited  their  ofiering,  looked  on  as 
though  the  whole  was  a  pageant  gotten  up 
to  amuse.  I  was  glad  to  get  away  and 
never  afterwards  entered  a  church  during  my 
stay. 

The  next  day,  Goo«l  Friday,  a  procession 
passed  through  the  streets  bearing  the  same 
figure,  or  a  similar  one,  laid  out  under  a 
canopy,  and  followed  by  the  Virgin  in 
widow's  mourning,  with  large  glass  beads  on 
her  cheeks  as  tears.  Then  came  the  high 
dignitaries  of  the  church  each  carrying 
some  emblem  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  one 
had  the  crown  of  thorns,  another  the  three 
nails,  a  third  the  bloody  spear,  a  fourth  the 
sponge  di[^ed  in  vinegar,  &c.,  &c.  Proceed- 
ing through  the  principal  streets  followed  by 
several  companies  of  soldiers  with  their 
arms  reversed,  they  entered  the  Cathedral 
and  solemnly  boxed  up  the  image,  and  left 
it  in  the  tomb  as  it  was,  until  Sunday,  at 
sunrise,  then  it  was  again  paraded  to  the 
church  of  San  Felippe.  About  half  way 
between  the  two,  Mary  Magdalene  in  a  sky 
blue  satin  dress,  a  profusion  of  curls  and 
mock  jewelry,  met  the  procession,  and  per- 
ceiving what  it  was  ran  back  to  tell  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  that  the  Saviour  had  risen.  Loud 
.was  the  burst  of  laughter  that  broke  from 


the  crowd  as  the  bearers  of  the  image  ran 
up  the  street,  of  course  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  keep  step  and  Mary  Magdalene 
swaying  from  side  to  side,  her  long  curls 
shaking  with  the  uneven  motion,  presented 
a  most  ludicrous  appearance.  She  returned 
pretty  soon  followed  by  the  Virgin  in  yellow 
tinsel,  and  both  having  made  their  obeisance 
trotted  back  to  the  church  of  San  Felippe 
whence  they  came. 

When  the  clock  struck  ten  on  Saturday 
morning,  if  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  had 
been  waved  over  the  city  of  the  dead,  it 
could  not  have  caused  a  more  sudden  awa* 
kening  to  life  and  activity.  Long  lines  of 
drays,  volantes  and  other  vehicles  were 
waiting  outside  of  the  gates  to  enter  as  soon 
as  the  hour  should  strike,  and  the  sound  of 
their  wheels  struck  on  the  ear  simultaneous* 
ly  with  the  thunder  of  cannon  from  the 
Morro,  Cabafias  and  Punta.  Every  bell  in 
the  city  was  rung  violently,  the  inhabitants 
ascended  to  the  roofs  of  their  houses  firing 
pistols  and  popping  crackers.  The  ten  thou* 
sand  soldiers  in  and  around  Havana  dis- 
charged their  muskets  in  platoons,  the  flags 
were  run  up,  and  for  half  an  hoar  every  one 
seemed  striving  to  make  more  noise  than 
his  neighbor.  Some  rattled  bunches  of  keys 
against  tin  pans,  others  performed  with  the 
shovel  and  tongs  while  little  boys  ran  up  and 
down  the  streets  shaking  boards  on  which  old 
stirrups  had  been  loosely  nailed  by  strips  of 
leather,  screaming  and  shouting  at  the  top  of 
their  voices.  Just  as  we  thought  the  noise  at 
its  height  one  of  the  waiters  seized  the  gong 
and  by  way  of  honouring  la  niQa  Susanne^- 
gave  a  blast  at  our  door  that  would  have 
gratified  Juggernaut  himself.  He  was  a 
poor  boy  to  whom  Sue  had  been  very  kind 
a  few  weeks  before  when  he  fell  from  the 
second  story  veranda  into  the  paved  court 
below.  He  was  picked  up  for  dead  and 
laid  on  a  bench,  Sue  who  was  standing  by 
ran  for  some  restoratives,  and  calling  Madam 
B.  and  myself  to  her  assistance  set  to  work 
to  bring  him  to  life.  I  ordered  one  of  the 
servants  to  run  for  some  mustard,  but  he 
shook  his  head  saying,  it  was  against  the  law 
for  any  one  but  a  physician  to  touch  a  per- 
son who  had  been  injured  in  any  way.  I 
thought  T  could  not  have  correctly  under- 
stood him  but  Madam  B.  told  me  he  was 
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right,  and  I  need  not  expect  any  assistance 
from  any  of  them. 

'<  Well  then,"  said  Sue,  out  of  patience, 
"  can  you  not  go  for  the  doctor?" 

'*  Y  porque  Nina  ?  And  why  child  ?  he  is 
never  at  home  after  nine  o'clock." 

The  gentlemen  were  all  out,  and  with  the 
ezqeption  of  Manu^,  a  Catalan,  who  neither 
feared  God  nor  regarded  man — ^we  could  not 
induce  them  to  stir.  Manu^,  though  a 
Spaniard,  most  cordially  despised  his  coun- 
trymen, and  held  the  authorities  in  sover- 
eign contempt,  while  his  admiration  for 
Americans  was  unbounded.  He  was  devo- 
Toted  to  la  nifia  Susanne,  and  if  ordered  by 
her,  would  I  believe,  have  shot  the  Captain 
General  with  as  little  hesitation  as  he  regu- 
larly broke  the  line  of  volantes  on  the  Paseo 
in  spite  of  the  imprecations  of  the  celador, 
or  police  officer,  who  was  stationed  there  to 
keep  order. 

To  prevent  accidents,  all  carriages  on  Sun- 
day evenings  were  obliged  to  keep  in  line, 
going  up  one  side  of  the  Paseo  and  down  the 
other ;  no  one  but  the  Captain  General  is  al- 
lowed to  drive  between  the  lines  of  carria- 
ges, but  no  order  could  restrain  Manuel  who 
invariably  dashed  after  the  Captain  General's 
equipage  amid  the  curses  of  the  police  of- 
ficers and  calesaros. 

There  are  many  beautiful  drives  about 
Havana,  independent  of  the  Paseos  and  Cer- 
ro.  This  latter  is  a  long  street  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city  walls,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  beautiful  country  seats,  where  many 
of  the  wealthy  families  reside ;  it  combines 
the  advantages  of  city  and  country,  as  most 
of  the  villas  have  large  yards  and  gardens 
beautifully  laid  out  and  teeming  with  gorge- 
ous flowers.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  is  the 
Mar-Pacifico  or  South  Sea  rose,  it  is  a  spe- 
cies of  Hibiscus,  I  should  suppose  from  its 
leaf,  which  resembles  the  Althea,  the  flow- 
ers are  bright  scarlet,  single  and  lily-shaped. 
This  abounds  everywhere,  presenting  a  very 
gay  appearance. 

One  of  my  favorite  drives  was  to  the  quinta 
of  the  Captain  General,  and  many  a  bouquet 
have  I  received  there  from  the  Major-domo 
who  was  also  head  gardener;  he  used  to  com- 
plain that  the  Cubans  did  not  care  for  flow- 
ers, though  judging  by  the  profusion  in  their 


A  soldier  is  always  on  guard  at  the  gate,  but 
unless  the  Captain  General  or  his  family 
were  there,  we  were  never  prevented  from 
entering  and  remaining  as  long  as  we  liked ; 
and  if  the  gardener  knew  of  our  visit  I  was 
sure  to  have  a  bouquet.  £very  flower  that 
I  admired  was  added  immediately  to  my  col- 
lection, and  the  Latin  name  given  to  it*  I 
remember  one  day  stopping  before  a  small 
tree,  about  the  size  of  the  plum  tree,  which 
was  covered  apparently  with  large  white  and 
yellow  flowers,  and  so  weighed  down  by 
vines  that  I  could  not  tell  which  bare  the 
flowers.  Asking  the  name  he  ran  to  get  me 
a  specimen  and  returned  with  a  cotton  blos- 
som and  a  pod  half  blown.  I  could  not  but 
laugh  at  my  stupidity  in  not  recognixing  so 
familiar  an  acquaintance,  but  when  I  stood 
under  the  tree  and  found  I  could  not  reach 
the  lowest  branches  I  no  longer  wondered  at 
it,  particularly  when  I  heard  it  was  oply 
planted  once  in  ten  years,  and  bore  three 
crops  a  year  during  that  period. 

A  short  distance  from  the  quinta  stands 
fort  Principe.  I  never  had  the  courage  to 
climb  the  high  hill  on  which  it  stands  but 
once  on  foot,  though  I  often  ascended  it  on 
horseback  for  the  beauty  of  the  view.  Echi- 
vierra  was  confined  in  it,  and  we  used  often 
to  see  him  seated  om  the  ramparts ;  be  did 
not  seemed  to  take  his  imprisonment  much 
to  heart,  but  smoked  and  played  cards  all 
day.  Not  so  Eamon  Pinta  who  was  in  the 
Punta,  as  were  also  Estrampes  and  Felix. 
Bitter  were  the  denunciations  uttered  against 
the  present  administration,  not  only  by  its 
opposers  but  its  friends  for  its  want  of  ener- 
gy and  decision  in  the  management  of  the 
affair  in  which  these  two  latter  were  so  de^ 
ly  concerned.  Whether  blame  rightly  be- 
longs to  it  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  had  a 
man  of  clear  intellect  and  iron  will,  like 
Greneral  Jackson,  been  at  the  head  of  our 
government,  Estrampes  would  not  have  been 
executed  or  Felix  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain. 
Both  proved  themselves  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  Estrampes  was  certainly  guilty 
of  smuggling  gunpowder  and  arms  into  the 
Island,  but  as  he  committed  the  ofience  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  war  he  was  entitled 
to  a  trial  before  a  civil  not  a  military  tribu- 
nal.   To  save  Felix  he  confessed  his  gnilt  ts 


gardens,  I  rather  think  he  slandered  them,  soon  a*  taken,  declaring  Felix  ignomnt  of. 
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the  whole  transaction ;  he  being  in  delicate 
health  had  gone  out  in  the  vessel  that  trans- 
ported the  ammunition  to  act  as  super-cargo 
on  her  return,  and  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
passenger.  Even  the  Captain  was  ignorant 
of  the  contents  of  the  casks,  as  was  clearly 
proved  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  dis- 
covered. They  were  invoiced  as  beef,  and 
the  Spanish  admiral  bearing  what  the  cargo 
was,  sent  to  purchase  a  cask  which  was  sold 
to  him  at  once  by  the  Captain.  Five  days 
before  their  trial  took  place,  (for  a  separate 
trial  was  not  granted  to  them,)  this  Captain 
was  sent  out  of  the  Island,  and  at  the  time 
he  was  being  tried  for  his  life  was  at  large 
in  New  York.  The  sentence  pronounced 
against  them  was  death  to  Estrampes,  four- 
teen years  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for 
Felix,  and  transportation  out  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  for  the  Captain.  This  proves 
their  fates  to  have  been  decided  on  before 
the  mockery  of  a  trial  was  granted  them. 
The  death  of  Pinto  was  a  terrible  shock  to 
the  Spaniards,  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
men  among  them.  Though  some  dozen  or 
two  of  the  volunteers  did  call  out  at  a  review 
by  Gen.  Concha — '<  Death  to  the  traitor — 
death  to  Ramon  I^nto,''  public  sentiment  was 
strongly  in  his  favour.  His  betrayer,  Rod- 
riquez,  dared  not  walk  the  streets.  Appear- 
ing one  evening  on  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  he 
was  hissed  and  obliged  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  I  saw  Donna  Isabella  when  she  en- 
tered the  palace  of  the  Captain  General, 
twelve  hours  before  the  execution  of  her 
husband,  to  implore  his  pardon.  I  was  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  a  Spanish  officer,  one  who 
believed  Pinto  guilty  of  conspiring  against 
the  government  but  not  against  the  life  of 
the  Captain  General. 

"  Will  she  not  succeed  ?"  said  I  to  him. 

"No,"  replied  he,  his  eyes  filling  with 
tears  as  he  spoke,  "  Concha  will  not  even 
see  her,  much  less  hear  her  prayer." 

It  was  too  true.  He  had  already  refused 
to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  old  Span- 
iards, and  the  British  and  United  States 
Consuls,  who  waited  on  him  to  petition  at 
least  a  delay ;  and  the  sorrowing  wife  and 
daughter  were  driven  from  the  door. 

The  next  morning  at  7  o'clock,  dressed  in 
his  shroud  and  attended  by  his  confessor,  he 
walked  unfalteringly  to  the  scaflfbld  and  died 


a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  last 
words  were  ''I  am  a  true  Spaniard  and  die 
innocent."  Old  men  bowed  down  their 
heads  and  wept,  and  strong  men  fainted 
when  his  spirit  departed  from  earth. 

His  family  petitioned  as  vainly  for  his  body 
after  death,  as  they  did  for  his  life ;  it  was 
condemned  to  be  buried  without  religious 
service,  and  in  unconsecrated  ground ;  his 
friends  being  scrupulously  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  spot  where  he  was  interred.  He  was 
universally  esteemed  and  respected,  a  man 
not  only  of  wealth  and  political  influence, 
but  of  great  learning;  he  had  when  young 
been  in  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  an  or- 
der which  is  said  to  exclude  with  great  care 
all  but  men  of  talent  and  learning  from  its 
numbers.  He  was  always  first  in  tveiy  plan 
for  the  advancement  of  Cuba,  and  solemnly 
protested  he  never  intended  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  Spain  while  the 
Cuban  subjects  were  governed  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  State ;  but  did  not  deny  that 
he  was  the  head  of  an  association  which  had 
determined  to  resist  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  '*  even  unto 
death."  The  only  evidence  against  him 
which  touched  his  life  was  that  of  Rodri- 
quez,  a  miscreant  who  had  been  once  in  the 
galleys  and  twice  in  the  chain  gang. 

The  death  of  Estrampes  cast  as  deep  a 
gloom  over  the  American  residents  as  that 
of  Pinta  had  over  the  Spaniards.  He  at- 
tempted three  times  to  speak  from  the  scaf- 
fold, but  at  a  signal  from  the  commanding 
officer  the  drums  were  rolled  to  prevent  his 
being  heard.  Felix  was  still  in  prison  when 
we  left  Cuba,  where  be  was  kept  as  most 
persons  believed,  waiting  for  the  President 
to  demand  him,  no  such  demand  being  made 
he  was  transported  to  Spain  to  work  out  his 
sentence,  but  in  the  feeble  state  in  which  he 
was,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  death 
will  release  him  long  before  his  term  expires. 
I  never  saw  him,  but  S.,  at  his  own  request, 
conveyed  through  the  commandant  of  the 
Punta,  visited  him  more  than  once. 

Col.  Robertson  was  also  untiring  in  his 
kindness  to  him  and  the  other  prisoners,  and 
the  tears  rolled  down  the  good  old  man's  face 
when  he  spoke  of  his  unavailing  efforts  to 
induce  the  administration  to  move  in  their 
behalf. 
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As  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Black  War- 
riorand  watched  the  receding;  shores  of  Cuba, 
I  could  not  but  mourn  that  so  fair  a  spot  had 
been  the  scene  of  so  many  dark  and  bloody 
actions.  Afar  in  the  distance  loomed  up 
Atares  where  fifty  Americans  had  been  shot 
i  n  cold  blood ;  on  the  left  was  the  Caballas 
with  the  monument  commemoratiTe  of  Crit- 
tenden's defeat  rising  above  its  walls,  and 
on  the  right  lay  the  Punta,  with  Felix  still 
languishing  in  its  cell,  and  the  plain  in  front 
watered  with  the  blood  of  Lopez,  Pinto  and 
Estrampes. 

I  breathed  freer,  and  felt  a  weight  loosen- 
ing from  my  heart,  at  each  bound  of  our  no- 
ble ship,  for  it  was  bearing  me  from  a  land 
of  despotism  to  <  Liberty's  home,"  from  a 
land  where  Priestcraft  and  Tyranny,  "  like 
heralds  of  hell  in  a  paradise  of  innocence 
and  beauty,'.'  darken  the  glorious  sunlight 
and  blast  the  fairest  prospects,  to  one  of  lib- 
erty and  equal  laws.  I  looked  to  our  glori- 
ous flag,  floating  proudly  in  the  Cuban  breeze, 
like  a  beacon  of  hope  on  the  coasts  of  des- 
pair, and  my  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  to 
Heaven  that  ours  was  a  chainless  land,  and 
I  mentally  exclaimed — 

**  Beneath  thy  wavinf  banner,  Freedom,  let  me  lire ! 
Before  thy  blazing  altar  let  me  die !" 


HIA6ARA    FALL9. 

[Extract  from  an  unpublished  Ihem.] 

BT    OLIVER  I.   TATLOR. 

Thou  warrior  of  embattled  waters ! 

Terrific  image  of  the  morul  fiite 

Of  ever  restless  and  contending  man 

Who  frets  and  dies  on  life's  tumultuous  tide! 

How  madly  foaming  doth  thy  warring  waves 

Sweep,  wildly  shouting,  to  the  awful  brink, 

Where,  locked  in  one  convulsive  grasp,  as  foe 

With  foe,  they  find  one  common  grave ;  one  shriek, 

One  groan — one  gurgling  murmur  as  they  fall. 

And  they  are  lost  forever  hi  the  tkle— 

The  unreturning  tide  that  rolls  below ! 

Before  thy  mighty,  overwhelming  power, 
Migestic  avalancbe,  ah,  what  is  man, 
With  all  Ills  boasted  atreagtb,  his  glittering  ponp 
And  pride  7    Less  even  than  one  litde  drop 
Of  thy  pale  spray,  for,  fulling,  that  doth  rise 
Again,  aspiring  to  the  skies,  and  wears 
Its  resurrection  crown  of  Rainbow  Glory ! 
But  men's  prostrated  form,  when  to  Ihy  dread 


Abyaa  he  sinks,  is  seen  and  beard  no  more 
Above  the  shadow  of  thy  awful  brow! 

Eternal  wall  from  Nature's  sfono'Stmek  lyral 
O,  let  ne  bring  no  vain  repinmgs  here : 
Why  should  1  think  of  mortal  sorrows  boref 
Why  ope  the  ce\U  of  my  sepulchral  heart, 
And  let  thy  dread  voko  mingle  with  the  gloom 
Of  broken  shrines  and  moulderiag  altars  there. 
All  through  whose  dim  and  solitary  rents 
The  memories  of  my  dear  and  deathless  loves 
Forever  pour  a  melancholy  wail ! 
Where  even  the  weeping  flowers  1  ooee  had  iwinad 
Around  the  grave  of  young  affections,  now 
Are  withered— all  sere  and  cold  and  lifisless — 
Pale  as  the  marble  brow  they  ooca  enwrsathod ! 
Why  let  thee  sec  the  spectral  fonns  that  walk 
The  haunted  chambers  of  my  soul  and  bend. 
On  me  the  sweet  approving,  or  the  calm 
Rebuking  glance  of  their  unearthly  eyes. 
And  now  stretch  forth  their  white  and  bloodleea 
To  clasp  me  in  their  cold  embrace! 

Ah!  n«ver 
Dear  Nat  ore!  hast  thou  me  deserted  yet ! 
When  vanished  ail  the  hopes  to  which  I  clung. 
When  pleasures  that  did  crowd  a  world  of  joy 
Within  one  moment's  strong  impassioned  grasp, 
Hare  turned  to  dust  and  aabee  on  ray  lipe ; 
When  friends  to  whom  my  inmost  soul  waa  wed 
While  voiceful  morning  sang  our  bridal  hymn— 
The  beating  of  whose  glowing  hearts  and  mme 
Was  bnt  one  blended  tone  of  ecstasy-— 
Ere  yet  the  evening  spread  her  purple  couch 
And  curtained  it  with  blue  and  starry  robes, 
Walked  coMly,  strangely  fhim  my  side,  and  went 
To  sleep  alone  and  pulseless  in  the  grave  I 
When  man's  debasing  toils,  with  all  their  woee 
And  treachery,  have  mnde  my  heart  grow  sick 
And  gall  and  bhtemess  of  soul  have  ta'en 
The  place  of  kind  and  lovely  thoixghfa,  which  flad 
Like  frighted  angels  from  their  dwelling  place— 
Have  I  not  turned,  Dear  Nature,  unto  thee. 
And  found  thee  ever  as  a  gentle  mother 
Unto  her  erring  child  I 

^  For  deeper  woee 

Than  these  hast  thon  not  rainistured  to  me  f 
Hava  not  thy  solitary  haunta— thy  mote 
Attendants  of  my  lone  and  starless  nigbta— > 
The  viewless  minstrels  of  Autumnal  woods 
1'hat  sang  low  dirgea  mid  the  dying  leaves— 
The  innumerable  host  of  stars  that  awim 
The  blue,  unfathomed  gulf  of  Heaveu— >and  ghuats 
Of  pallid  forms  that  dwell  in  shrouds  and  chamels, 
Have  not  these  things  heard  my  passionate  sighs 
And  awfiil  thoughts,  incommqnieable 
To  mortal  etrs,  when  I  dared  to  aak 
What  are  we  t'-what  is't  that  we  dread  to  be  !— 
And  talked  familiarly  with  mysteries 
Of  being  and  of  destiny ! 

In  all 
Thy  varied  moods— in  tempest  and  in  calm*- 
In  the  free  pulse  of  overgoahing  mom— 
The  solemn  glories  of  the  dying  day. 
And  the  deep  throb  of  Midnight's  muflSed  heart ; 
In  all  the  sights  and  music  of  the  eatth— 
In  all  the  mystery  and  majesty 
Of  Ocean«-hm8t  thou  been  a  fiiithful. 
And  holy  teacher,  nnto  ate :  and 
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O,  glorious  Pftrent !    Here  wlwre  tboa  hatt  throoed 
Thyself  in  cloudB  of  Heaven's  own  hues,  and  speakeat 
Unto  the  dninb  and  tremblings  earth  in  tbander  -' 
Hare  won  Id  I  yield  my  homage  unto  thfle» 
Not  by  thy  aarfol  taronlt  now  appalled. 
But  with  thy  face  familiar,  close  to  thee 
Would  nestle,  even  as  a  little  child 
Sootbed  by  the  beatings  of  a  mothar'a  brssatl 

And  jet  a  little  while,  and  this  frail  form 
With  life  and  deep  emoti«>n  now  instinct* 
Shall  be  the  senseless  brother  of  the  doet, 
A  mortgaged  debtor  to  exacting  aartht 
No  lingering  menials  of  departed  Mind 
Maj  guard  the  shatter'd  portals  of  my  heart. 
And  keep  at  bay  the  riotons  worms  that  make 
Their  banquet  halia  in  my  deserted  frame. 
A  drop  lost  in  the  multitudinous  sea. 
No  friend  may  deck  with  amaranthine  wreath 
The  lone  bed  of  my  last  and  dreamloM  sleep; 
And  when  no  murmur  of  this  humble  lay«« 
Where  I  to  fix  one  echo  of  the  high 
And  glorious  minstreUy  around  me  here. 
Have,  all  in  vain,  essayed— shall  e*er  be  heard. 
Still,  thou,  O  migbty  Torrent !  phalt  lift  up 
Thy  Bolemn  voice ! 

Yet,  is  there  something  now 
Deep  seated  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  that  olaims 
Companionship  with  all  that  here  exalu 
And  triumphs  in  its  majesty  and  might. 
Doee  not  my  free  soul  with  the  chninless  torrent 
Ruah  on?— my  s|)irit  mingle  with  the  music 
Of  these  great  waters,  forests,  winds  and  clouds— 
Strive  with  the  dreadful  storm  that  howls  below^ 
Blend  with  the  rainbow  huea  that  suSle  above? 

The  deathless  essence  of  the  universe, 

Which  beautiSes  and  hallows  whatsoe'er 

Is  lovely  in  the  things  of  earthly  mould. 

Is  of  thy  present  form  a  part,  but  not 

With  thy  reatricted  life  incorporate ; 

I  feel  that  ihU  is  mine  forever — thine. 

Thou  fleeting  current,  only  for  a  while. 

Is  not  my  ever  yearning  soul  attuned 

To  lofUer  iiarmony  than  ever  roae 

In  thy  nnpaueing  peals,  or  mortal  touch 

Haa  ever  flnng  from  earth's  decaying  lyres  7 

Then  hear,  thou  babbling  thing  of  eaith!  when  all 

Thjr  gathered  wavea  their  last,  long  leap  shaU  take* 

And  to  retumless  chaos  sink ;  when  all 

These  adamantine  rocks  shall  melt  beneath 

The  horning  glance  of  God-^iben  ahaU  this  lene 

Aspiring  spirit  be  more  mighty  fer 

Than  thou.    Ascending  still  from  star  to  star, 

Its  bright  unruffled  plumage  ever  bathe 

In  the  white  radiaaee  of  Eternity, 

And  atill,  with  eagle  eye,  soar  on,  above 

The  storm,  the  night  and  darkness  of  the  grave ! 

Niagara  FalU,  Aug.  17, 1855. 
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THE  MARINER  OF  THE  LOIRE. 

From  "  Sous  Lea  Filets,'* 

BT   EBRLE    BOUTiSTRE. 

See  you  that  im«^  of  a  nymph  leaning 
on  a  gynibolic  urn  ?  Her  blonde  hair  is 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  the  silvery  wil- 
low—her sweet  blue  eyes  are  raised  to  hea- 
ven—'her  baads  laden  with  fruits  are  ezten- 
ded  towards  a  group  of  chil4ren,  and  her 
beautiful  form  is  softly  reposing  amongst  the 
waving  grass.  It  is  the  Loire,  such  as  art 
has  transcribed  it  in  marble*--such,  after 
once  seeing  it,  your  own  imagination  would 
love  jto  personify  it.  Elsewhere  force,  im<* 
petuosity,  grandeur  predominate;  here 
grace  and  fertility.  In  its  course  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  this 
river^^Me  eoht  of  the  pure  greiaik  toAsa^— as 
an  old  chronicler  expresses  it,  flows  through 
smiling  meadows,  vineyards,  parks  and  great 
cities  without  meeting  fi>r  a  single  instant 
with  solitude  or  sterility.  From  its  source 
to  the  sea,  on  both  sides,  the  eye  rests  only 
upon  grazing  herds,  the  smoke  curling  from 
the  peaceful  cottages,  and  laborers  conduct- 
ing their  teams  with  cheerful  songs.  The 
waters  flow  noiselessly  upon  the  bed  of  sand, 
and  among  the  islets  covered  with  alders, 
willows  and  waving  poplars.  Over  the  whole 
of  the  landscape  there  is  spread  a  peaceful 
charm,  a  little  monotonous  indeed,  but  cap« 
tivating,  a  *'  dolce  far  niente,"  which  gives 
to  all  an  indescribable  attraction  of  opulent 
ease.  It  is  almost  a  corner  of  Arcadia  with 
more  water  and  less  sim. 

On  this  river  dwells  a  people  which  par- 
ticipates in  its  character.  They  have  neither 
the  boisterous  good  humor  of  the  boatmen 
on  the  Seine,  nor  the  violence  and  turbulence 
of  those  of  the  Rhine.  The  mariner  of  the 
Loire  is  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  strong 
without  brutality,  and  gay  without  turbu- 
lence. His  life  rolls  along  with  its  realities 
like  the  waters  which  bear  him  between  their 
fertile  borders.  He  has  but  little  of  intense 
labor  to  endure,  compared  to  the  boatmen 
of  other  streams,  as  be  ascends  and  descends 
the  river  under  sail.  Standing  by  the  enor- 
mous helm,  the  old  patrogn  alone  directs  the 
baige,  whilst  the  sailors  assist  in  moving,  it 
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along  with  long  poles  pointed  with  iron 
which  touch  the  bottom  of  the  river.  From 
time  to  time  a  few  words  are  exchanged  in 
the  loud  tones  of  those  accustomed  to  speak 
in  the  open  air ;  or  a  novice  is  heard  quav- 
ering the  famous  song  of  the  *'  Mariner  of 
the  Loire ;"  then  a  joyous  salutation  is  sent 
to  a  passing  barge,  and  thus  they  pass  on, 
until  with  those  boats,  favored  like  them- 
selves by  the  breeze  and  the  current,  they 
arrive  at  the  close  of  the  day,  near  the  cab- 
aret adopted  by  the  marine  of  the  river. 

The  chances  of  navigation  have  just 
brought  together  at  the  inn  of  the  '<  Orand 
Turk"  of  Chalonnes,  the  men  belonging  to 
two  boats  newly  constructed,  the  "  Hope" 
and  the  <'  White  Flag."  It  was  the  end  of 
January,  1819,  the  snow  had  long  covered 
the  ground,  and  a  large  fire  crackled  and 
blazed  in  a  lower  room  of  the  inn,  which 
served  at  once  as  a  kitchen  and  dining  room. 
The  brethren  of  the  water  awaited  supper, 
whilst  they  sat  around  a  large  oaken  table 
spotted  with  wine-drinking,  engaged  in  so- 
cial converse.  The  voices  of  the  mariners 
were  sounding  loud  and  high,  mingled  with 
laughter  and  oaths,  when  the  door,  which 
against  all  the  customs  of  the  country,  the 
rigor  of  the  season  compelled  them  to  close, 
was  abruptly  opened.  A  gust  of  cold  air 
which  entered  with  the  new-comer,  caused 
them  all  to  turn  and  they  recognised  **  Pro- 
hibitetT*  Anthony,  this  was  a  soubriquet  given 
to  master  L^zin,  an  old  mariner,  now  a  fish- 
erman of  the  Loire,  who  had  been  condemn- 
ed several  times  for  using  unlawful  means  to 
procure  his  livelihood.  Lezin  was  one  of 
those  cynics  of  the  lower  story  who  finding 
hypocrisy  troublesome,  speak  of  vice  openly 
and  shamelessly.  To  prevent  all  accusa- 
tions, he  became  his  own  accuser,  and  stand- 
ing upon  his  bad  reputation,  he  complacent- 
ly showed  himself  as  upon  a  pedestal,  and 
by  his  drollery  he  made  his  immorality  pass. 
Many  good,  honest  people  laughed ;  the  timid 
from  false  shame,  and  the  bold  because  they 
did  not  like  to  appear  too  easily  frightened, 
and  thus  L^zin  found  himself  fortified  by 
this  desire  of  being  amused. 

The  mariners  saluted  his  entrance  by  a 
rather  equivocal  welcome,  but  he  seemed  to 
take  it  in  good  part. 

**  Good  day,  children,  good  day  and  good 


year!"  said  he  with  a  sneer  which  had  be- 
come habitual  to  him,  and  addressing  a  hand- 
some young  man  of  twenty-five,  who  not- 
withstanding the  cold,  wore  the  ordinary 
dress  of  mariners — a  short  vest,  blue  panta- 
loons fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  red  belt,  a 
cotton  cravat  neatly  tied,  a  small  tarpaulin 
and  slippers,  adorned  with  knots  of  ribbon — 
**  What,  you  here  ?  little  Andrew,"  added 
he—"  you  are  like  a  new  year's  gift,  flaming 
new  as  one  may  say,"  and  turning  to  the 
other  side — "My  respects  to  you,  master 
Mem,  as  well  as  to  your  nephew  Francis, 
and  all  others !  Dieu  me  damne — there  is 
not  at  this  moment  christians  enough  here  to 
set  an  honest  man  at  ease." 

"  You  do  not  reckon  yourself  as  one,  Mas- 
ter *  Prohibited,'  "  observed  Mem  with  a 
gaiety  which  imperfectly  concealed  his  con- 
tempt. 

"Wise  people  never  count  upon  them- 
selves, when  they  are  in  company  with  the 
innocents,"  replied  Lezin  with  easy  eflron- 
tery,  "  but  may  the  devil  twist  me  if  I  did 
not  think  master  Mem's  bark  had  discharged 
and  set  offl" 

"  You  did  not  know  then  that  I  remained 
for  freight  ?" 

"  Freight,"  repeated  the  fisherman  ;  "has 
the  lord  of  Chalonnes  employed  yoa  to  take 
his  distaff?"* 

"  No,  not  a  distaff)  but  some  one  who 
knows  how  to  make  use  of  it." 

L^zin  followed  the  look  <^  the  mariner, 
which  was  directed  towards  the  fire-place, 
and  saw  a  young  girl  there  spinning  by  the 
fire.  "  By  my  baptism,  it  is  the  pretty  En- 
tine,"  cried  he,  "  how  docs  all  go  with  you, 
Entine  ?" 

"  As  fresh  as  the  month  of  August,  Mr. 
Lezin,"  said  the  girl,  whose  character  was 
betrayed  in  her  turned  up  nose,  smiling 
mouth  and  mischievous  eyes. 

"  And  why  have  you  left  your  uncle  at 
the  hermitage?"  said  the  fisherman,  "did 
not  the  pretty  Entine  have  a  taste  for  farm- 
ing?" 

"No,"  replied  the  young  girl,  ironically. 
"  I  was  annoyed  because  1  could  not  conduct 

*  The  nra  of  Cfaalooaaa,  haTing  neglected  to  emd  help 
to  the  lord  of  Chaatoid  when  betaegcd  bj  the  EsgUiii, 
was  condemned  ever/  year  to  take  to  the  wift  of  the  Itf  I 
named  nobleman  a  distaff  raatinf  on  a  lilkca  cafbioe,ia 
a  chariot  drawn  hj  four  oaEon. 


you  regretted  tbe  city,"  aaid  be  with  effroU' 
tery,  "  the  city  is  the  true  sphere  lor  young 
girls  and  pick-pockets. 

"Have  you  an  idea  of  going  there  also,  M. 
Lezin?"  demanded  £  tine,  with  aa  air  ol 
innocence,  which  bovever  did  not  dupe  tbe 
old  sinner. 

"  Miachievous  monkey,"  said  be, "  he  must 
be  a  keen  man,  who  will  sell  you." 

"  And  very  fortunate  I  hope,  will  be  the 
one  who  buys  me,"  added  tbe  young  spin- 
ner, "  but  the  mass  and  tbe  blessed  ring  are 
necessary  for  that." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Lezin  laughing,  "  you 
will  not  be  a  marauder  upon  the  rtcrr  of  love 
as  the  old  song  saya !  bo  you  will  have  per- 
mission to  fisb." 

"  It  will  not  be  with  forbidden  neh,"  aaid 
the  young  girl  gaily. 

"  Because  tbe  fish  will  come  of  them- 
selves  then,"  said  tbe  fisherman;  "  tbe  hon- 
esty of  girls  is  like  that  of  the  boys,  my  old 
fellow — it  is  a  story  of  circumstance.  If  it 
was  profitable  for  me  to  be  a  saint  I  should 
soon  be  canonized." 

"  But  where  will  you  stay,  at  Nantes  V 

"In  a  handsome  house  built  upon  two 
wheels  which  turn  without  ever  advancing, 
said  Etine. 

"Aunt  Rinot's  roillf" 

"Hold,  you  areasorcererfor knowledge." 

"  I  am  more  of  a  sorcerer  than  you  might 
suppose,  my  poor  little  minnow!  and  to 
prove  it  t  will  tell  you  what  makes  you  so 
bappy  at  the  prospect  of  living  at  Made- 
line's mill." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  flour  does  not  dar- 
ken the  complexion." 

"  I  think  rather  it  is  because  the  miller  is 
a  handsome  boy." 

"Tbe  miller T"  repeated  the  young  girl, 
"does  not  master  Lezin  know  that  my  aunt 
is  a  widow." 

"But  widows  have  sens,"  replied  the 
flaherman ;  "  and  I  see  one  within  two 
steps  who  looks  aa  if  be  would  like  a  sweet- 
heart. Look  at  Prancift— is  it  not  true  of 
him  f" 

The  young  man  of  whom  be  was  speak- 
ing was  what  is  called  a  well  looking  fellow, 

Vot.  XXI— 9.1 


"  Come,  Francis,  answer  !"  again  said  Le- 

"  Since  it  is  my  cousin  to  whom  you  are 
speaking,  tell  her  to  answer,"  replied  he, 
I  with  awkward  abruptness. 

"  Francis  could  ilo  it  well  enough,"  said 
Mem  smiling,  "but  he  has  not  tbe  mis- 
chief for  it.  Look,  '  Prohibit,'  the  meshes 
of  your  nets  must  be  closer  than  tbe  laws 
allow,  if  you  wish  to  catch  tbe  secrets  of  tbe 
girls.    Is  it  not  true  Etine  i" 

"  Excuse  me,  uncle,  I  do  not  understand 
fishing  terms,"  said  tbe  young  girl,  with  an 
air  of  such  mischievous  ignorance  that  set 
every  one  to  laughing. 

"  If  Francis  is  not  your  gallant,  where 
will  you  get  another  ?"  said  L^ain. 

"Look,  where  could  you  find  a  more 
amorous  sprig  than  your  cousin  V 

"  Look  for  yoarself,  old  man,"  replied  the 
girl,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  distaff,  but 
instinctively  made  a  movement  to  the  right, 
which  the  scrutinizing  glance  of  the  old  fel- 
low caught. 

"  80,  so,  will  it  be  tbe  new  patroon  of  tbe 
Hope  V  said  be  in  a  low  voice. 

The  girl  pretended  not  to  hear  and  cast 
her  eyes  down. 

It  is  he!"  continued  Lezin,  bursting  in 
a  loud  laugb,  "  I  now  understand  very  well 
by  he  has  named  his  barque  '  Hope.'  " 
"Come,  come,  atop  all  this,"  said  the 
yonng  mariner,  blushing  a  tittle,  but  still  re- 
taining his  good  humor.  "Decidedly,  Antho- 
ny baa  become  rector  and  wishes  to  confeaa 
all  the  youth  of  tbe  country." 

Ab,  you  think  you  mock  me,"  said  An- 
thony, "  but  do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  t^ 
of  the  flower  which  grows  in  ' 
depths  of   your   heart   as  wall  as   pr 
Etine's  ?" 
"No  body  aska  you  for  the  name,  ol(' 
lid  Francis,  in  an  abrupt  tone. 
"  What,  you  come   again   my  \ 
ded  the  imperturbable  sinner. 

I  tell  you  what,  you  bad  b 
lence.      By  being  accustomed 
the  depths  of  the  waters,  onr 
clearly  what  passes  in  the 
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there  the  water  is  always  troubled.  So  I 
caa  tell  yoa,  that  both  of  you  young  men 
are  throwing  your  lines  in  the  same  eddy, 
one  bravely  and  openly,  the  other  stealthily, 
and  that  other  is  not  Andrew,  as  you  know 
now  who  it  is  ?" 

**  I  know,"  cried  Francis,  throwing  upon 
L^zin  a  look  of  intense  hatred.  **I  know  that 
you  are  a  mean  spy,  who  some  time  or 
other  must  be  forced  to  keep  silence." 

**  Bah  f  bah !  and  how  is  it  to  be  done  my 
son  ?"  demanded  '  Prohibit,'  looking  the 
young  man  full  in  the  face. 

'*  By  shutting  your  lips  on  a  glass  of 
wine,"  interrupted  Andrew,  in  a  jovial  tone, 
holding  to  the  fisherman  a  goblet  filled  to 
the  brim.  Lezin  looked  around.  '<  Very 
well  indeed,"  said  he,  **  you  are  a  true  mar- 
iner, gay  as  the  sun,  flowing  as  water.  May 
I  be  fried  like  a  fish  if  I  do  not  give  you 
my  daughter  in  marriage  when  I  have  one." 

<*  And  when  he  proves  himself  a  good 
commander,"  added  Mem,  who  emptied  his 
glass  slowly. 

*'  Fer  in  these  days  boys  command  be- 
fore they  have  obeyed  and  novices  are  made 
captains  by  one  step,  but  it  is  not  all  to 
have  a  boat  under  one's  heels,  you  must 
know  how  to  conduct  one  safely  to  the  desti- 
ned place." 

*'  Let  that  alone,  it  is  worth  nothing,"  said 
Anthony  with  a  shrug,  "  you  speak  only  of 
the  accessory." 

*'  And  whom,  then,  would  you  call  the 
principal?"  demanded  Mem. 

*'The  one  who  cooks  the  fish,  father 
Mem !  He  who  does  tliat  best,  will  always 
\>e  the  true  friend  of  the  river  as  also  the 
most  careful  and  the  wieeei.' 

Svi^ry  one  laughed. 

"  By  my  faith,  master  Prokibii  is  right," 
said  the  oldest  in  the  company,  "and  I 
have  always  observed,  that  those  who  could 
dress  fish  the  best  were  the  best  sailors." 

*'Then  it  is  said,"  cried  L^sin,  slipping 
from  \\vi  shoulder  a  pocket  of  fish. 

*'  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  merits  of 
each  one.  Here  you  young  boys  try  your- 
selves, here  are  the  fish,  good  man  Mem 
will  pay  for  the  sauce." 

"  It  is  done,"  said  Mem. 

'*  Quick  Francis,  Andrew,  Simon,"  called 


Anthony,  **  roll  up  your  sleeves,  my  boys, 
death  or  victory.  When  each  one  has  done 
his  best,  the  elders  will  be  the  judges."  He 
had  emptied  his  pocket  of  fish  in  several 
dishes,  and  the  young  men  came  laughing 
to  take  them. 

This  was  nothing  new  or  strange  to  the 
men.  Obliged  often  in  their  isolated  life  to 
be  sufilcient  for  themselves,  and  to  profit  by 
the  most  economical  resources,  they  asked 
but  little  more  than  what  the  river  supplied. 
So  the  art  of  preparing  his  fish  had  become 
to  the  boatman  of  the  Loire,  a  serious  occu- 
pation. He  put  in  it  at  the  same  time  his 
glory  and  his  sensuality.  Consequently  this 
dish  of  the  mariner  had  acquired  and  pre- 
served a  renown,  which,  like  the  trophies  of 
Miltiades,  again  prevented  more  than  one 
culinary  Themistocles  from  sleeping.  In  the 
cities  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  skilful  dis- 
ciples of  Lent,  had  vainly  applied  their  fac- 
ulties to  discover  the  secret  of  this  celebra- 
ted dish,  but  whether  they  were  incapable 
of  imitating  it,  or  from  the  prejudices  of 
those  who  tasted,  supremacy  has  still  re- 
mained uncontested  with  the  inventors. 

Whilst  Andrew  and  his  rivals  were  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  contest  proposed 
by  Lezin,  he  had  resumed  his  place  at  the 
table  of  the  con vi vials  and  continued  to 
amuse  them  by  his  bold  jests  ;  but  the  wine 
of  Anjou  always  led  Mem  back  to  the  same 
recollections ;  then  he  began  to  speak  of  the 
war  in  La  Vend^,  of  his  encounters  with 
the  Bhus  and  ended  by  proposing  a  health 
to  the  white  standard. 

''  One  health !"  cried  the  fisherman, 
«  never  my  old  fellow,  that  is  too  unwhole- 
some. Two  will  do  very  well,  three  much 
better.  I  am  the  friend  of  all  standards 
which  makes  me  drink  the  wine  I  do  not 
pay  for." 

"  Tou  have  no  opinion  of  your  own,  bad 
christian  that  you  are,"  said  Mem  in  atone 
of  contempt. 

**  What  would  I  do  with  it  V*  demanded 
Lezin.  "  If  I  had  one,  no  person  would  want 
to  buy  it  of  me,  and  to  keep  it  might  be  trou- 
blesome in  the  end.  Opinions,  see  yon,  are 
very  good  for  citizens  who  like  luzwioas 

things*" 
«  You  i4re,  however,  about  my  age,"  ob- 


"  Bat  I  ihaved  it  off  cTery  Sunday," 
pleuantly  obaerved  Lizia. 

"  And  you  meso  to  aay  yon  had  not  cour- 
age enough  to  defend  either  your  God  nor 
your  king^"  replied  the  mariner  with  warmth. 

"  Od  the  word  of  a  man,  courage  enough, 
father  Mem,"  said  Anthony,  "  but  it  was  the 
fault  of  our  mothers  who  taught  me  and  the 
boys  of  Behuard  to  reason." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f" 

"  Only  this :  there  are  perhaps  some  here 
who  know  (hat  I  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Be- 
huard, above  here.  As  the  Loire  ie  not  very 
Barrow  at  that  place,  and  the  water  rather 
too  deep  for  one  to  pull  off  his  shoes  and 
croae  over,  the  trembling  of  death  was  on 
both  sides  of  us,  whilst  the  evil  never  reach- 
ed us.  Neither  the  Whites  nor  the  Blues  had 
boats  to  visit  us,  and  we  kept  our  own  bar- 
ges far  from  the  banks.  So  all  continued  as 
ordinary,  they  went  to  mass,  they  ate  when 
they  were  hungry,  they  reaped  fheir  harvest 
and  made  love:  it  waa  a  true  benediction ! 
Bat  one  day,  or  rather  one  evening,  there 
came  a  small  canoe  containing  three  Blues, 
seeking  provisions :  we  told  them  that  each  | 
bad  only  enough  for  himself:  they  replied 
they  would  have  them,  and  threatened  to 
cure  the  hunger  of  the  lirst  one  who  refu- 
sed I  and  they  entered  a  neighbour's  house 
and  began  to  eat  and  drink  and  kiss  the  girls  | 
at  discretion." 

"  And  you  suffered  them  to  do  this,  you 
white  livered  coward  !"  interrupted  Mem. 

"  Hear  the  end,"  continued  L^zin,  "whilst 
they  were  thus  enjoying  themselves,  the 
men  assembled  to  consult,  and  the  elders 
said,  '  If  we  suffer  these  three  greedy  wretch- 
es to  go  away,  they  will  know  where  the 
tab>  is  always  spread — to-morrow  thirty  will 
come,  and  the  day  after  three  hundred  ;  we 
must  confine  them  in  a  place  where  they 
can  never  leave,  and  the  strongest  and  safest 
prison  is  a  hole  in  the  grave-yard.'  Every 
one  was  of  the  same  opinion.  That  same 
evening  the  a%tr  was  finished,  and  the  next 
day  the  rector  was  asked  to  say  a  mass  for 
the  repose  of  their  souls." 

"  That  was  well  done  indeed  !"  said  the 
old  mariner  who  had  become  more  and  more 
heated  by  the  wine—"  I  am  glad,  my  dear 


the  fisherman,  "  it  was  a  measure  of  general 
precaution,  so  that  when  eight  days  after, 
some  JFA*7Marrived  who  wished  to  sound  the 
tocain  and  carry  away  our  bunting  guns,  we 
were  obliged  to  came  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  again  another  mass  was  necessary." 

"  For  the  Whilet,"  caed  Mem,  who  tike 
all  party  men  hid  two  sets  of  morals ;  ' '  you 
wretch !  you  killed  true  christians,  who  went 
to  ask  help  of  you  I  and  you  du-e  to  tell  me 
of  it !  Fear  you  not  that  I  will  avenge  their 
murder  on  you  i" 

The  eyes  of  the  old  mariner  flashed  fire, 
his  voice  trembled  with  rage  and  he  seized 
a  bottle  by  the  neck  to  hurl  it  at  the  ofien- 
der. 

Lezin  tranquilly  held  his  glass.  "  Why 
will  you  avenge  them  on  me,  who  was  not 
then  in  the  country,"  said  he  smiling ;  "  T 
only  heard  it  many  years  after  when  the 
Blues  and  Whites  had  both  Uken  the  flints 
from  their  guns.  Come,  comrade,  pour  out 
some  wine  !    Talking  so  long  strangles  me." 

Mem's  fingers  which  were  locked  around 
the  bottle,  unclasped  one  by  one  and  he 
mechanically  filled  the  fisherman's  glass. 
Etine  frightened  by  her  uncle's  wrath,  had 
approached  the  table,  and  prevented  the  con- 
versation from  turning  back  to  the  same 
topic,  by  putting  covers  and  announcing  the 
dishes.  The  young  men  appeared  with  their 
platej,  they  were  laid  on  the  table  and  the 
examination  began.  The  young  men  stood 
behind  wailing  for  the  decision,  whilst  the 
young  girl's  looks  went  from  one  judge  to  the 
other  with  some  anxiety. 

Lezin  was  the  first  to  apeak — "  There  is 
a  dish,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  furthest  off, 
"that  I  would  neither  serve  to  a  dog  nor  a 
fish  keeper.     As  to  this  one,"  poioling  to 
the  next,  "  I  would  eat  it  as  I  drink  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Loire,  for  want  of  better, — but  f- 
tbis,"  touching  the  last,  "  I  would  sell 
soul  to  Beelzebub,  provided  the  scou 
still  engaged  in  business  was  not 
funds." 

"  Well  judged,"  cried  every  on 
"Tbat  is  Andrew's  dish," 
blushing  with  pleasure. 

"  And  the  other,  below  tb 
ler's,"  added  L^zin  watc^ 
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am  no  longer  astonished  that  he  put  so  much 
flour  in  it." 

The  young  man  did  not  reply,  but  his 
eyes  looked  more  wicked  and  vindictive. 

In  (he  meanwhile  the  guests  had  raised 
their  glasses—'*  A  health  to  the  king  of  the 
*  Maieloterue^*  "  cried  Lezin.  * 

"  Here,  my  boy,*'  added  Mem,  "  here  is 
your  place;"  making  room  for  him  by  his 
side. 

Andrew  hastened  to  take  it,  pleasure  spark- 
ling in  his  eyes,  and  the  gaiety  became  gen- 
eral. Mem  had  completely  forgotten  his 
anger  and  showed  such  kindness  to  the  young 
boatman  that  he  ended  at  last  by  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  <'  Well,"  said  he  to  him,  "  not  one 
contradicts  the  assertion  of  Lezin,  that  a 
good  matelotte  makes  a  good  mariner,  and 
yours  is  the  best  sample.  It  only  remains 
to  show  if  you  are  made  of  the  wood  of  true 
patroons,  and  that  will  be  known  to-morrow, 
if  your  bark  kisses  the  wharf  at  Nantes,  the 
same  moment  with  nine.  I  shall  be  empty 
and  you  laden ;  if  you  are  not  too  far  behind, 
I  shall  say  that  you  have  the  right  to  wear 
ear  rings  with  au  anchor,  and  better  still,  to 
put  the  first  hand  in  the  dish,  and  say  the 
Benediciter^ 

*'  Rest  assured  that  I  will  do  my  best,  fa- 
ther Mem,"  said  Andrew,  casting  a  look  upon 
Etine  ;  "  as  true  as  I  am  my  mother's  son, 
I  wish  nothing  greater  than  to  satisfy  you." 

The  old  mariner  had  followed  his  glance, 
and  made  a  jovial  grimace. 

"  Very  well,  my  boy,"  replied  he  filling 
his  glass,  ''  uncles  are  very  much  like  helms, 
they  must  be  managed ;"  and  seeing  Andrew 
about  to  seiae  the  allusion  and  come  perhaps 
to  an  explanation,  he  hastily  added,  ''I shall 
say  nothing  more,  except  that  my  good  will 
is  like  the  river,  open  to  all.  The  best  nav- 
igator will  always  succeed — the  patroon  of 
the  White  Flag  is  a  friend  of  all  brave  boys." 

*'  And  we  all  love  to  look  up  to  him  as  our 
leader,"  cried  Andrew,  touching  Mem's  glass 
with  his  own. 

''  May  I  be  hung  if  this  evening  is  not  the 
happiest  of  my  life.    If  the  good  God  were 

*The  mariners  on  a  boat  all  eat  together,  bat  the  pat- 
rooo  alooe,  eeya  the  BeneditUe,  and  puta  the  first  hand  in 
the  dish. 


to  send  down  all  his  thunders,  he  could  net 
take  away  my  content." 

"  Then  the  parishoner,  whom  I  see  com- 
ing, will  not  destroy  it,"  said  Lezin,  coming 
from  the  window. 

"  Whom  do  you  see  ?"  cried  Andrew,  un- 
willingto  tear*his  delighted  eyes  from  Etine. 

''  Look  !"  replied  the  fisherman. 

A  tall,  thin  and  filthily  dressed  man  had 
just  opened  the  door.  He  remained  reeling 
back  and  forth  on  the  door  sill,  his  eyes  ren- 
dered beastly  by  habitual  intoxication,  seem- 
ed to  be  seeking  some  one  in  the  room.  On 
seeing  him,  the  young  patroon  made  a  ges- 
ture of  surprise. 

*'  God  forgive  me,  it  is  my  father,"  he 
cried. 

'*  Master  Jacques !"  replied  several  voices, 
"  why  does  he  not  enter  ?" 

«  Don't  you  see  that  he  is  three  sheets  in 
the  wind,  as  is  his  custom  ?"  cried  Francis 
with  a  malignant  laugh. 

*'  Come  old  Jacques,  come  in  the  room, 
the  boy  is  here." 

The  drunkard  made  a  trembling  step  to- 
wards Andrew,  who  arose  blushing  with 
shame  and  cast  a  look  upon  Mem. 

''  Excuse  him,  patroon,"  said  be  in  a  low 
voice,  ''  the  old  man  has  met  with  misfor- 
tunes and  unhappily  brandy  consoles  him 
too  well." 

**  I  have  heard  of  it,"  replied  the  mariner 
with  something  of  compassion,  "but  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  so.  Poor  old 
man !  he  is  severely  punished.  His  hands 
tremble  like  the  leaves  of  an  aspen.  Look 
you,  my  young  fellows,  and  learn  to  under- 
stand that  wine  is  the  true  drink  of  man ; 
at  the  farthest  it  puts  him  down  but  an  hour, 
but  Cognac  exterminates  without  remission," 
and  turning  towards  Andrew's  father,  be 
pointed  to  a  stool  near  the  wall,  and  added : 
"  Come  master  Jacques,  one  more  tug  at  the 
oar ;  and  you  boys,  give  way — respect  grief." 

The  old  man  succeeded  in  gaining  the  tab- 
ouret, and  seating  himself  with  the  aid  of 
Andrew,  who  then  tried  to  find  out  what 
determined  him  to  leave  St  George  where 
he  dwelt — amid  many  digressions,  he  un- 
derstood that  his  father  had  received  a  letter 
which  called  them  both  to  Nantes  on  impor- 
tant business,  and  had  come  to  rejoin  him  at 
Chalonnes,  that  they  might  both  go  dowa 


plkin.  ,  He  bad  ever  preiervnd,  even  in  his 
druokenness,  an  empire  over  himself  pecu- 
liarlf  singular,  and  which  had  always  struck 
bis  son.  It  might  have  been  saiii  that  a  fix- 
er) sod  soTereign  will,  aa  inseparable  from 
hii  being  as  the  instinct  of  aelf-preservation, 
ever  guarded  the  portals  of  bia  soul.  Often 
the  words  upon  the  point  of  being  uttered, 
bad  been  suddenly  arrested  and  retained  by 
a  prudence  which  survived  all,  and  he  sought 
refuge  in  obstinate  silence.  The  young  mar- 
iner knew  bia  habits  too  well  to  persist  then 
in  useless  attempts.  As  soon  as  he  saw  him 
determined  to  keep  silence,  be  ceased  hia 
questions  and  began  bia  preparations  to  reach 
his  boat.  His  two  sailors  sat  off  before  bim, 
leading  master  Jacques,  whilst  he  tarried  be- 
hind  to  take  leave  of  Etine  and  her  uncle. 
"  I  must  set  off  to-morrow  before  the 
dawn,"  said  be  ;  "  the  ice  is  now  heaped  up 
in  the  river,  and  at  the  first  warm  breath 
will  break,  then  woe  to  the  bark  it  meets, 
I  haste  to  be  at  Nantes  with  my  burden." 

"So  must  I  with  boat  and  niece,"  said 
Mem  gaily. 

■'  It  is  well  understootl,  my  boy,  that  we 
trttvel  together." 

"  I  hope  so,  since  it  will  be  the  means  of 
gaining  your  good  will ;  you  recollect  what 
you  said  ?" 

"And  I  never  deny  my  word!" 
"  Yes,  yes,  and  now  you  will  be  proved  to 
the  core.    Watch  your  boat,  Francis  will  con- 
duct mine,  and  when  we  arrive  at   Nantes, 
the  worth  of  both  will  be  proved." 

Andrew  shook  hands  with  the  mariner, 
and  according  to  custom,  took  leave  of 
Etine  by  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks,  end  bid- 
ding her  adieu  with  emotion.  "  If  you  were 
determined  to  go  with  ua,"  said  the  young 
girl  mischievously,  you  would  only  say  *  au 
re  voir." 

"  Au  revoir  then,  and  may  the  virgin 
guard  you." 

He  went  to  hia  boat,  whilatHem  remained 
at  the  inn  where  he  intended  to  paaa  thi 
night,  aa  welt  as  his  niece.  Francis  and  hi: 
sailors  returned  to  their  boat.  This  lait  felt 
in  bis  heart  a  jealous  rage.  The  species  of 
defeat  he  had  Just  been  subjected  to,  the  rail- 
lery of  himn,  and  above  all,  the  too  visible 


he  did  not  know  which  predominated,  love 
for  her  or  hatred  of  him.  But  hatred  and 
love  ended  in  the  determination  of  getting 
rid  of  his  rivnl  by  any  means  in  his  power. 
Too  cautious  f9r  an  open  attack,  be  souglit 
to  conipramise  bim  without  injuring  himself. 
He  was  lying  down  near  bis  companions  in 
the  cabin,  but  whilst  they  were  snoring  by 
(ide,  he  tossed  upon  his  mattress  of 
.  The  combat  which  would  take  place 
the  next  day  between  Andrew  and  him,  ad- 
ded to  his  irritated  inquietude. 

Hia  first  years  bad  been  past  at  Nantes 
the  half  idle  life  of  a  miller,  but  a  quar* 
rel  with  bis  mother  had  forced  him  to  join  his 
uncle  and  he  began  a  mariner's  life,   hut 
never  acquired  in  his  new  occupation  either 
skill  or  experience,  and  he  foresaw  that  the 
combat  proposed  by  father  Mem  would  end 
hia  discomfiture,  and  according  to  alt  ap- 
pearance, the  marriage  of  Eline  and  t)ie 
young  pttroon.     Suddenly    tie    arose   as   if 
struck  by  a  new  idea,  reflected  for  an  in- 
stant, then  glided  from  the  cabin,  and  gain- 
ing the  stern  of  the  boat,  with  precaution 
be  looked  keenly  around  him.     Every  thing 
was  as  stitl  as  death  in  the  '  Hope,'  which 
was  anchored  a  little  below  him.   The  night 
was  dark,  and  the  Loire  rotted  its  waters  by 
with  a  deep  murmuring  sound.     Sure  of  not 
bein^  seen,   Francia  unfastened  the    canoe 
from  the  boat,  crossed  the  current  diagonally 
and  gained  the  channel.     He  followed  it  for 
some  time  and  the  closest  observer  could 
not  have  suspected  faiaintentlona.  It  was  only 
when  the  water  carried  him  between  the  twr 
large  isles  of  Desert  and  Orfraie,  that  he  r 
taxed  his  speed.     The  bed  of  the  river,  c 
posed  of  the  soil  which  is  continually  Y 
washed  down  by  the  rains  from  tbt^se 
being  sinuous,  and  shifting  continual!' 
quick  sand,  changing  from  place  to 
the  swiftness  of  the  stream,  makes 
the  most  difficult  to  navigate  betw 
and  Nantes,   and  to    guard   a 
dents  long  branches  of  the  will 
down  in   the  sand,  and  th 
by  every  change  in  the  chr 
mariners  what  places  to  s^ 
tion  to  follow.     FranciR 
the  other,  swiftly  pul' 
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and  placed  them  in  a  position  which  would 
inevitably  mislead  the  helsman  who  fol- 
lowed them.  He  had  calculated  that  An- 
drew would  set  oS  the  first  in  the  morning, 
and  by  following  these  indications,  his  boat 
heavily  laden  would  be  sure  to  run  aground 
in  the  sand.  Besides  assuring  himself  of  an 
easy  victory  over  his  rival,  he  exposed  him 
to  the  entire  loss  of  his  boat  which  the  wa- 
ters would  demolish  on  the  sand,  and  pro- 
ving himself  unfitted  for  his  office,  Mem 
would  refuse  him  his  niece's  hand.  Him- 
self, whilst  laying  this  infamous  net,  studied 
the  pass  carefully  that  he  might  cross  with- 
out danger,  and  his  work  completed  he  re- 
gained his  boat. 

In  attaining  it  he  had  to  pass  near  An- 
drew's barge,  and  at  the  moment  he  was 
passing  it  a  bead  rose  up  before  him.  Fran- 
cis frightened  stopped  his  canoe  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  boat.  The  head  still  remained 
bent  over  the  water,  with  an  intention  he 
could  not  understand.  At  the  first  move- 
ment be  thought  it  was  the  head  of  Andrew 
and  prepared  to  push  off  in  the  stream,  but 
the  nocturnal  watcher  raised  himself  and  in 
the  height  and  form  he  recognized  master 
Jacques.  Notwithstanding  the  cold,  he  had 
laid  aside  his  vest  and  held  a  boat  hook  in 
his  band.  Francis  saw  him  pass  along  the 
gunwale  and  silently  enter  the  cabin.  He 
then  hastened  to  gain  his  uncle's  boat,  and 
found  the  sailors  fast  asleep.  Certain  then 
that  his  absence  had  not  been  remarked,  he 
climbed  to  his  berth  and  tranquilly  awaited 
the  morning.  Scarcely  had  the  first  dawn 
whitened  the  horizon,  when  his  companions 
awoke.  All  was  already  in  motion  in  An- 
drew's boat,  which,  laden  almost  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  began  to  move  slowly  and  heavily 
along.  The  young  patroon  was  giving  his 
orders  and  lending  a  hand  to  all  with  that 
vigorous  patience,  which  is  considered  the 
first  qualification  in  a  mariner  of  the  Loire. 
The  equipage  gained  the  stream  with  a  kind 
of  careless  security. 

"Well  mancBUvred,  my  boy  I"  suddenly 
cried  a  voice  from  the  banks.  Andrew 
turned  and  saw,  half  hidden  by  the  morn- 
ing's fog,  father  Mem  and  his  niece,  who 
was  wrapped  in  a  maroon  cloak  bordered 
with  black  velvet.  He  saluted  them  respect- 
fully. 


''  The  '  Hope'  begs  you  to  excuse  her  for 
goiniC  in  advance,  but  she  has  too  many  nails 
in  her  shoes  to  walk  fast,"  said  he  gaily. 

'*  Go  on,  my  boy,  the  white  flag  will  eoon 
overtake  you,  and  he  went  to  the  boat,  ur- 
ging the  young  girl  to  get  on  quickly,  but  she 
wished  the  young  patroon  to  have  some  ad- 
vantage, and  just  as  she  set  her  foot  on  the 
plank  a  thought  struck  her. 

"Oh  Holy  Virgin!"  cried  she,  "FD  bet 
uncle,  that  you  have  forgotten  to  speak  to 
the  cur6  about  the  picture  you  were  to  take 
to  Nantes." 

"  I  have  the  letter  he  wrote  to  tbe  pain- 
ter in  my  pocket,"  replied  Mem. 

"  Come,  Mem,  get  in  quickly." 

"And  the  order  for  those  preserves  forth© 
mayor  ?"  continued  Etine,  without  budging. 

"  He  has  recalled  it,"  replied  the  patroon, 
"  go  on,  1  tell  you." 

"*  You  have  not  taken  leave  of  your  old 
companion,  Bavot." 

The  patroon  stamped  his  foot. 

"  To  the  d^'vil  with  all  the  Bavots  and  all 
chatterboxes.  Do  you  want  to  keep  me 
here  until  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  river? 
By  Jupiter,  get  on  the  boat,  or  I'll  raise  the 
anchor  and  leave  you." 

"Oh  I  am  gc  ing,  I  am  going,' '  said  the  young 
girl,  in  no  de  ^ree  intimidated  by  her  uncle's 
threats.  "  You  only  have  to  speak  uncle: 
I  know  all  is  at  an  end,  as  soon  as  you  hold 
no  longer  to  the  Bavots  and  their  small  white 
wine."  The  mariner,  in  whom  this  last  ob- 
servation had  awakened  an  involuntary  re- 
gret, replied  by  tbe  nautical  malediction 
which  would  nake  all  the  saints  in  paradise 
tremble. 

"  Hold  your  wicked  tongue !"  cried  he, 
"  T  tell  you,  if  we  are  much  longer  delayed, 
we  shall  not  get  to  Meillaire  this  evening. 
Look  at  yond«$r  boat,  gone  ofi*  like  a  bird  on 
the  wing."  The  young  girl  turned  her  eyes 
to  the  point  indicated  and  saw  Andrew's  boat 
just  entering  the  pass  between  the  isles.  She 
thought  she  had  delayed  her  uncle  quite  suf- 
ficiently, and  after  a  few  moments  lost  in 
finding  her  traveling  basket,  and  taking  leave 
of  tbe  hostess  of  the  Grand  Turk,  who  bad 
come  to  the  wharf,  she  crossed  the  plaak 
which  connected  the  boat  to  the  landing. 

The  nnariners  unfastened  the  ropes  and  the 


followed  the  current  ot  toe  stream  but  upon 
▼ery  unequal  conditions:  one  heavily  laden, 
slowly  and  heavily  wound  along  the  tedious 
sinuosities  of  the  channel ;  the  other  com- 
pletely empty,  skimmed  the  waters  lightly 
and  instantly  obeyed  every  motion  of  the 
enormous  oar,  which  served  as  a  helm. 
Thus  the  distance  was  momentarily  lessen- 
ing between  them,  and  Andrew  could  now 
distinctly  see  the  sailors  and  patroon  of  the 
rival  vessel.  Mem  was  also  looking  upon 
him. 

"  Look/'  said  he  to  his  nephew,  to  whom 
he  had  resigned  the  conducting  of  the  boat. 
<*Look  at  that  tall  fellow  at  the  helm,  a 
fish  is  not  more  master  of  his  tail,  than  he 
is  of  that  oar." 

*'  You  have  thrice  the  advantage  of  him, 
let  him  not  be  the  victor." 

The   boatman  replied  only  by  a  move- 
ment of  his  head.    They  had  just  entered 
the  dangerous  pass,  and  their  fates  would 
be  decided.     His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ad- 
vancing boat  which  was  now  near  enough 
for  the  men  to  exchange  words  and  distin- 
guish the  expression  of  each  countenance. 
Already  they  had  attained  the  first  point 
when  master  Jacques  appeared  at  his  son's 
side.     He  had  lost  some  of  that  lividness 
which  his  drunkenness  had  caused  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  his    eyes    glimmered 
with  a  vague  reflection  of  intelligence. 

For  some  minutes  he  looked  steadfastly 
at  the  boat  slowly  descending  the  current, 
the  waters  bubbling  up  even  to  the  gunwale, 
and  the  willows  sparkling  with  the  frost. 
A  slight  redness  flushed  his  cheeks,  his  nos- 
trils dilated  as  if  he  wished  to  inhale  the  air 
of  the  Loire. 

■ 

*<  I  know  this  j^ace ;"  murmured  he.  '*  I 
was  here  thirty  years  ago.  I  conducted  a 
large  boat.  I  was  only  twenty-five,  but  then 
the  waters  were  clearer  and  the  birds  sung 
sweetly  in  the  trees." 

*'  So  master  Jacques  you  were  once  a  pa- 
troon on  the  Loire  ?"  asked  one  of  the  sail- 
ors. 

*'  Tes,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  some- 
thing of  sadness  in  his  voice,  "  but  it  was 
many,  many,  years  ago.     Neither  ice  nor 


dulity. 

**  Well  I  see  the  change  time  makes," 
said  he,  **  for  now,  I  believe,  master  Jac- 
ques, that  you  would  be  less  embarrassed  in 
guiding  an  ass  than  a  barque." 

Jacques  raised  his  head,  his  eyes  flashed. 

**  Who  says  so?"  cried  he.  "  You  think 
I  have  forgotten  my  calling  ?  By  my  :50ul ! 
you  shall  see  boaster,  and  you  Andrew  go 
down,  I  will  govern  the  boat." 

He  took  off  his  vest  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  helm  ;  but  his  son  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  yield. 

*'  Leave  it  to  me,  father/'  said  he,  stead- 
ily regarding  the  channel,  "  the  pass  is  dif- 
ficult and  I  must  see  clearly." 

"  Well  can  I  not  open  my  eyes  ?"  re- 
plied Jacques,  impatiently. 

"  Wait  a  little  while,  and  you  may  take 
the  helm  when  we  have  passed  the  isles." 

**  Then  the  boat  will  govern  itself,"  iron- 
ically said  the  sailor,  who  had  doubted  the 
old  man's  skill. 

He  straightened  himself;  the  blood  rushed 
to  his  forehead. 

"  Hear  you  that,"  said  he  to  Andrew. 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  young  patroon. 

"Not  an  instant,  give  place  for  your  father!" 
cried  master  Jacques,  who  thrust  him  aside 
with  a  violent  gesture,  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  helm  abruptly  turned  the  boat  in 
another  direction.    Andrew  endeavored  to 
arrest  him,  but  the  old  man  would  not  listen. 
His  whole  being  had  undergone  a  kind  of 
transfiguration.     His  tall  form  raised  to  its 
utmost  height,  his  head  thrown  back,  one 
foot  firmly  planted  on  the  gunwale,  and  both 
hands  steadily  and  firmly  holding  the  helm, 
he  assumed  such  an  expression  of  assurance 
and  command,  that  completely  amazed  An- 
drew.    His  weak,  watery  eyes,  common!' 
lost  in  the  vapors  of  intoxication^  now  r 
sessed  a  concentrated  acuteness.     Fast 
upon  the  river,  they  seemed  to  pier 
veil  of  waters  and  read  its  inmost 
After  studying  attentively  the  b' 
the  stream,  he  put  the  boat  in 
different  direction.    The  boatr 

"We  are  leaving  the  cb 
boat  is  going  from  the  buo* 
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*'Lower  the  helm,  father,  or  we  will  be  on 
the  sand-beds.  To  the  right!  To  the 
right!" 

"  Shun  the  right !"  said  Jacques,  paying 
no  heed  to  the  warnings  of  his  son.  The 
barque  glided  along,  indeed,  safely,  in  a  di- 
rection opposite  to  that  inricated  by  the  wil- 
low branches,  and  the  sailors  gazed  in  as- 
tonishment. 

''  God  help  us !  Can  it  be  that  the  buoys 
have  lied  V*  cried  the  young  patroon  bend- 
ing  forward  and  looking  earnestly  into  the 
watei . 

"  The  buoys  remain,  but  the  sand  moves," 
observed  Jacques. 

*'  In  my  day,  the  mariner's  route  was  not 
written  with  the  branches  of  the  willow,  but 
we  were  taught  to  read  the  waters.  That 
branch  tells  us  to  go  to  the  left !  To  the 
right  I  say,  don't  you  see  the  foam  and  ed- 
dies which  indicate  a  sand  bar?  These 
signs  are  not  laid  here  by  the  hand  of  man, 
and  they  never  deceive  !" 

The  boatmen  obeyed  this  time  and  their 
oars  carried  them  safely  through :  the  old 
man  continued  to  govern  and  made  them 
cross  the  prohibited  places  a  score  of  times, 
with  no  other  guide  than  the  aspect  of  the 
waters.  His  companions,  struck  with  sur- 
prise, silently  gazed,  and  instantly  executed 
his  slightest  commands.  They  at  last  safely 
crossed  the  passage  between  the  isles,  and 
were  entering  proudly  the  great  bed  of  the 
Loire,  when  cries  for  help  reached  them  from 
Mem's  boat. 

When  Mem  saw  the  strange  manoeuvre  of 
master  Jacques  who  left  the  way  traced  for 
the  boats,  and  threw  himself  in  the  open 
waters,  he  mounted  a  bench  and  followed 
him  for  sometime,  utterly  unable  to  compre- 
hend him.  The  mariners,  leaning  upon  their 
pointed  oars,  asked  each  other,  in  amaze- 
ment, what  was  the  {pan's  intention  by  thus 
running  into  the  heart  of  danger ;  but  the 
most  astonished,  the  most  amazed  of  all  was 
Francis,  who  believed  that  his  infamous 
trick  had  been  discovered.  Apart  from  the 
severe  penalties  he  would  have  to  suffer  by 
the  laws  of  navigation,  he  knew  with  what 
ignominy  and  contempt  he  would  be  looked 
upon  by  every  boatman  and  patroon  of  the 
Loire,  and  particularly  the  overwhelming  in- 
dignation of  his  uncle. 


These  considerations,  to  which  he  bad 
paid  but  little  attention,  while  his  secret  re- 
mained undetected,  now  rushed  upon  him 
with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  when  he  thought 
it  was  discovered.     Pale  and  trembling,  he 
gave  the  helm  to  one  of  the  sailors  and  went 
to  the  prow  of  the  boat  to  watch  the  bold 
navigation  of  the  '  Hope,'  not  knowing  whe- 
ther he  wished  it  to  succeed  or  be  lost.   Du- 
ring this  time,  the  mariner  who  had  the 
helm  directed  the  boat  in  the  channel  de- 
signated by  the  willows.     Suddenly  a  shock 
was  felt,  the  hull  of  the  boat  was  heard  to 
grate  on  the  stones,  and  the  water  burst  in 
through  the  holes  thus  made  :  the  boat  had 
grounded.      Without  presenting  any  serious 
evils  to  the  light  barge,  the  situation  was 
embarrassing.    The  river  confined  to  a  nar- 
rower bed  in  this  place,  rushed  along  with 
rapidity  and  carried  the  boat  still  farther  on 
the  sand,  and  the  force  of  the  waters  would 
soon  wash  it  to  pieces  if  it  were  not  extri- 
cated.   Every  attempt  of  the  men  to  disen- 
gage it  was  fruitless,  and  their  only  resource 
was  to  call  for  assistance  to  the  men  on  An- 
drew's boat. 

The  young  patroon  himself  hastened  to 
aid  them,  and  having  at  last  succeeded  in  ex- 
tricating the  boat,  he  took  the  helm,  and  fol- 
lowing the  track  marked  by  bis  father,  guid- 
ed her  safely  through  the  difficult  passage, 
and  brought  her  in  the  open  waters,  then  re- 
gaining his  boat,  he  continued  the  voyage. 
Mem,  a  little  humiliated,  because  he  had  to 
accept  assistance  from  him,  thanked  him 
briefly,  and  set  himself  to  arrange  the  disor- 
der which  the  shock  had  occasioned. 

The  proofs  of  skill  and  dexterity  which 
Jacques  had  shewn,  completely  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  son,  and  he  gave  the  boat 
up  entirely  to  his  command.      His  father 
taught  him  to  know  the  depth  of  the  river 
by  the  color  of  the  water,  and  by  bis  lessons 
the  route  was  made  much  shorter  than  usual. 
The  old  man,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  a  map 
of  the  Loire  engraved  in  the  inmost  folds  of 
his  brain;    he  knew    exactly  the  volume 
of  water  eaeh  pass  would  have  in  every  sea- 
son, told  the  velocity  of  the  currents,  knew 
the  best  places  to  anchor,  and  named  the 
smallest  hamlets  on  the  banks.    The  mari- 
ners wondered ;  but  Andrew  was  m<M«  sur- 
prised than  all.    He  knew  very  little  coo- 


about  the  past,  but  muter  Jacques'  enthusi- 
asm had  already  passed  ;  be  seated  himself 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  hia  arms  crossed, 
his  bead  bent  down,  and  replied  only  by 
monosyllablee,  like  a  man  half  asleep.  But 
when  bis  sod  asked  hiro  why  he  reoounced 
a  calling  which  he  thoroughly  understood, 
he  appeared  to  waken  by  a  start ;  looked 
upon  those  who  surrounded  him  with  fear- 
ful wonder,  his  lips  half  opened,  but  sud- 
denly they  closed  with  an  inarticulate  re- 
sponse ;  his  head  fell  again  upon  bis  breast, 
and  Andrew  well  knew  that  all  interrogato- 
ries would  now  be  useless. 


Cotvmbus,  Georgia. 


S.  S.  C. 


TWO  SONNETS. 


INSCRIBED   lO   ■ 


J    DOHA    BHIW. 


BT  1.  J,  CIST. 

I. 

Lady  ■  my  heart  bia  nielMd  at  the  (■!• 
or  all  that  Ibau  hnat  t-atttni  in  lbs  paat ; 

And  if  my  pnjtn  with  Haann  mi|[ht  augbl  arall. 
No  cloud  ahouM  I'eragatn  yYiJ  tVy  o'rrcail; 

Thy  lifo  b«  ona  bright  dlj,  vhOM  aun,  at  OTfil 

Sbould  VDly  aar,  lo  ma  more  bright  in  HeaTan ! 

Yet,  aa  tha  ahip,  tbrougb  all  the  threal'ninB  Rala 
Whtcb  aeika  to  oterirhsim  bar,  proudly  ridea. 
Till  Ufa  into  har  deatjoed  part  abe  glide*— 

Uay'ai  tbon.  'mid  all  the  atorma  Ibai  oov  aiaail 
111;  trembling  bark,  wreDely  make  Ih;  way : 
Before  ibe  davniDg  of  a  brighter  day 

t^oon  may  thia  eleoianlal  warfare  ceaae, 
And  tboii  in  aalety  reacb  tbr  Haren — real  and  peace ! 

II. 

E'en  u  ibe  Tirgin  ore,  wbicb,  in  ibe  crnaa 

And  angry  furnace,  maat  be  coat  and  triad — 
That  sepeniled  there  iroiD  earthly  droaa, 

It  may  emerge  Ibenca,  bright  and  purified — 
Then  aiamped  ai  current  coin,  appear  again, 
fioujbt  (brand  wonhipped  by  the  ra*a  of  men  ; 

Hay'ai  thou,  from  earthly  paBaioQ,  bale  and  pride, 
(The  droaa  of  human  Nature)  all  refined— 
Tbou  aroond  whom  our  baaru  are  thaa  entwined— 
In  Ibis,  tity  famace  of  affiiclion,  loae 

All  that  the  luilra  at  iby  aoal  may  hide. 
Or  cloud  thy  apollaea  purity  of  D>ind  : 
To  thee,  to  ahine  with  pnreat  ray,  ba'l  given, 
Thau  brighleal  gam  oD  wtb,  or  brighur  3lir  in  HeiTan 
CiaeUmaO,  Ohio. 
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After  a  silence  of  two  months  the  ladies  of  the 
"  Central  Committee"  are  gratified  to  be  able  to 
"  report"  t«  their  Southern  readers,  the  very  en- 
couraging prospects  of  which  now  surround  the 
As»ociatioit. 

Not  only  has  its  "  objects"  bwn  made  known, 
over  a  large  portion  of  our  country,  and  individ- 
uals in  every  section,  from  New  England  to  Lou- 
isiana— promised  to  commence  exertion  in  its 
behalf — but  the  second  city  in  our  Union  has 
come  forth  in  a  manner  which  promises  the  mont 
important  "results."  The  first  decided  step, 
and  regular  organiaation,  mado  by  the  "  North," 
in  honor  of  the  Father  of  our  Country— has  been 
in  that  City  so  intimately  associated  with  his 
miiitary  and  pre$idential  career!  A  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  assembled 
in  the  Hall  of  Independence,  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
tober,  were,  after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  K.  God-- 
dard,  and  an  "oration"  by  Mr.  Benj.  Brewster, 
the  chamber  so  immortcdiEed,  on  the  spot  so 
sacred  to  Washington — a  "  State  Committee  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  an  Association  for  the  City 
was  formed,  to  ud  in  the  successfal  accomplish- 
ment of  so  reverential  'tribute'  to  Lim."  Tho 
following  is  the  ooncludlng  sentence  of  their 
appeal"  to  the  city.  "  From  this  sitcred  Hall 
there  once  went  forth  a  voice  which  electrified 
the  earth,  shook  the  thrones  of  ^rranls,  and  gavo 
birth  to  this  free  and  glorious  Bepublic.     From    ^ 

tpot,  though  one  century  has  nol  passed 
away,  it  htu  become  aecetaary  to  issue  woman's 
gentle  but  earnat  appeal,  to  honor  the  memory, 
Ui  preserve  and  adorn  the  tomb  of  the  €mthor  un- 
der Providence,  of  all  our  glory  and  hU*iings  I 
Shall  this  '  appeal'  be  in  vain." 

To  further  the  "objecta"  of  the  newly  fohned 
Association— a  public  meeting  was  held  on  tli 

25th  in  Sansom  Street  Hall— at  which  Mr.  5. 

Montgomery  presided,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph 

Chandler  and  Judj^  Penrose  addressed  an 

dience  of  about  5001    The  Hall  was  beau' 

decorated.    Back  of  the  "  speakers"  wa? 

an  eagle  holding  two  "  national  flags," 

ing  over  the  portraits  of  Oen.  and  M' 

ington,   iriiich   were   generously  lent 

Hall  of  Independence !  over  the  "  sp 

an  "arch"  of  green  moss— irith  t' 

Vernon  in  white  rose-buds,  the  pi' 

t>eing  a  maS^  of  flowers  and  lear 

tho  tasteful  arrangement  of  sb 

Sags    and  delightnil  music  f 

ment  to  the  scene  and  evinci 

Uve  of  earnest  future  eserti 

to  Washington's  former  a1 
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ette,  and  to  the  "  Society"  in  New  York  which 
had  called  on  the  French  iix  the  United  States  to 
make  "a  donation''  for  Washington's  tomb,  a 
French  flag  floated  with  the  stars  and  stripes, 
and  the  Marsellaise  hymn  was  played. 

The  sous  of  Virginia  have  also  set  an  "  exam- 
ple," we  hold  up  to  the  Southern  States  I  The 
Henrico  Light  Dragoons  held  a  ''  Tournament" 
on  the  19th  of  October — ^to  commemorate  the 
•*  battle  of  Yorktown,"  and  to  further  the  patri- 
otic purposes  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Association ! 
Youth,  beauty,  and  chivalric  emulation  were  but 
the  more  keenly  enjoyed  that  all  were  combined 
to  procure  the  satisfaction  of  preserving  Mount 
Vernon — a  spot  so  dear  to  every  Virginian  I 


MOUNT  VERNON. 


11 


INSCRIBED    TO    THE    ''SOUTHERN    MATRON 
BT  A  L4DT  OF   PHIL^DSLPHIA. 

Let  no  rude  iteps  thote  piecincto  fair  invade 

Where  oar  immortal  Waehhigton  ia  laid— 
No  purpoae  ruth  aaaail  that  hallowed  soil, 

Where  reata  the  noble  hero  from  hi"  toil, 
But  let  it  be  our  country*a  treaaured  ahrioe 

Sacred  aa  erat  were  thoae  in  Paleatine. 
Our  country !    Oh!  what  thrilling  memoriea  ria^, 

Aa  backward  o'er  the  paat  I  aweep  my  eyea ! 
Here  in  theae  alreeta,  how  often  be  hath  trod, 

Who  conquered  foemen  by  the  help  of  God ! 
I^ere  through  theae  very  atreeta,  with  pennona  &ir 

While  atraina  of  martial  muaic  filled  the  air, 
He  led  his  soldiera  to  the  battle  plain, 

Where  hurtling  ahota  fell  round  him  like  the  rain, 
And  warriora  dropped  like  leavea  in  Autun.n  time 

When  blighting  winda  aweep  through  our  genial 
clime. 
Ah  thoae  were  daya  when  hearta  were  true  and  brave ! 

There  are  auch  now '  they  gather  round  the  grave, 
Where  sleeps  the  hero,  sage  and  Christian  just, 

Seeking  with  pious  care  to  guard  hia  doBt« 
Let  all  unite--let  tw  ungrateful  heart, 

Refu9e  to  hear  at  least  an  humble  part, 
la  there  not  room  throughout  our  land  so  wide — 

From  the  Pacific,  to  the  Atlantic Vtide— 
From  the  far  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 

To  leave  untouched  the  home  of  Washington! 
Or  is  it-gold  ye  need  ?    Oo  ask  for  gold  ! 

A  grateful  nation  with  ita  wealth  untol'*. 
Will  pour  its  lovish  sums,  aa  once  poured  blood 

To  gain  our  freedom  oo  this  favored  sod. 
Then  ever  sacred  to  the  patriot's  bier, 
We*U  bold  the  Mecca  which  we  all  revera. 


To  the  Patrons  of  the  Sontiiern  Literary 

HessengeL 

In  closing  up  the  Twenty-First  Volume  of  the 
Messenger,  the  Editor  is  truly  gratified  to  an- 
nounce that  the  apprehensionB  which  were  so  se- 
riously felt  and  so  frankly  stated  by  the  Proprie- 
tors, two  months  ago,  as  to  its  probable  discon- 
tinuance, are  so  far  allayed,  that  arrangements 
have  been  entered  into  for  its  prolonged  exis- 
tence, at  least  during  the  year  1856.  It  is  pro- 
per to  dedare  that  this  step  is  taken  as  an  expe- 
riment, upon  the  friendly  assurances  of  a  nmn- 
ber  of  correspondents,  and  that  the  Proprietors 
shall  rely  on  their  kind  exertions  to  save  the  en- 
terprise against  loss.  At  the  same  time,  the  edi- 
tor would  bo  wanting  in  sensibility,  if  he  did  not, 
for  himself  and  those  who  are  connected  with 
him  in  the  business  relations  of  the  magazine, 
return  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  many  touching  proofs  of  sympathy  tfnd  in- 
terest which  he  has  received  during  a  few  weeks 
past.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Messenger^  there  have  been  drawn  forth,  by  the 
recent  appeal  to  the  public,  expressions  of  kindly 
regard  for  the  work,  and  of  appreciation  (only 
too  flattering)  of  the  editor's  services  in  South- 
ern literature,  both  on  the  part  of  the  press  and 
of  private  individuals,  which  he  can  never  cease 
to  remember  with  gratitude. 

And  now,  *'  once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear 
friends,  once  more !"  It  shall  be  the  earnest  ef- 
fort of  the  editor  to  make  the  Messenger  more  ac- 
ceptable to  its  readers  than  it  has  ever  been.  A 
change  has  been  determined  upon  in  the  form  of 
the  work,  by  which  the  number  of  pages  will  bo 
increased  while  the  size  of  the  page,  always  cum- 
brous, will  be  diminished.  More  material  will 
thus  be  given  to  the  reader  and  in  a  more  conve- 
nient shape.  As  for  the  views  of  the  magaxinc 
they  will  remain  the  same,  upon  all  matters  af- 
fecting the  interests  and  prosperity  of  that  sec- 
tion of  our  country  which  it  professes  to  repre- 
sent. With  so  much  of  explanation  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  work,  we  shut  the  volume  for  1855, 
asking  of  every  reader  who  wishes  us  well,  to 
use  his  best  efforts  to  place  the  Messenger,  in  its 
new  series,  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis. 


The  house  of  Ticknor  and  Fields  of  Boston  has  long 
b«en  celebrated  for  the  tTpographical  beaoty  of  its  publi- 
eationB,  bot  it  baa  recently  entered  into  an  animated  com- 
petition with  the  largest  houses  of  New  York  in  the  rep 
iditj  with  which  it  puts  these  publications  forth.  We 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Price  and  Cardozo  of  this  city 
for  a  package  of  some  of  the  recent  issues  of  this  enter- 
prirtiog  firm,  among  which  two  goodly  volumes  of  WiL' 
LUM  HowiTT,  entitled  "  Landf  Labor  and  OM^**  de- 
serve honorable  mention.  The  narrative  embraces  the 
incidents  of  a  two  years'  residence  in  Victoria,  and  is  re* 
plete  with  a  wild  interest  such  as  naturally  attaches  to  a 
region  so  newly  settled  by  Europeans  and  presenting  such 
'  6eld8  for  adventure.  Oakfield  is  a  reprint  of  an  English 
work  which  created  considerable  sensation  when  origi- 
nally publiahed,  as  containing  some  rather  unfavorabl.e 
portraitures  of  the  British  Service  in  India.  Several  of 
the  charactera  are  officers  of  the  Bengal  Army  who  re- 
flect but  little  credit  on  the  Home  Establishment.  The 
style  is  not  brilliant,  nor  do  we  think  the  book  likely  to 
excite  much  attention  in  the  United  States.  A  lar  more 
agreeable  volume  is  **  CUntdi  and  Suuthitu,**  from  the 
fresh  and  popular  pen  of  Charlss  Rzade.  The  story  is 
conducted  to  its  denouement  with  that  same  dramatic 
skill  which  imparted  such  reolity  to  **  Peg  Woffiington** 
and  **  Christie  Johnstone,"  and  the  actors  have  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  appearance.  *'  Art,  a  Dramatic  Fragment,'* 
appended  to  this  story,  is  especially  vivid  and  life-like 
and  in  the  delineation  of  the  Old  field  the  author  has  dis- 
played the  highest  powers  of  characterization.  ^  TTu 
MiftUe^  and  Other  Poems,'*  by  Phiup  James  Bailst, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  *'  Festus,"  will  perhaps  awa- 
ken some  enthusiasm  among  the  admirers  of  that  inspired 
Sphios.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  genius  of  Bailst,  which? 
bere  and  there,  manifests  itself  in  the  present  collection 
of  verses,  but  smce  the  publication  of  "The  Princess-*il 
MedUf^  we  do  not  recollect  te  have  seen  a  literary  per. 
formance  so  happily  named  as  this.  **  A  Mystic*'  it  cer- 
tamly  is,  in  all  respeets.  The  purport  and^he  language 
are  equally  mysterieua.  What  the  poet  is  driving  at  we 
are  unable  to  pereeive,'and  as  for  the  purity  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish, we  think  the  less  said  the  better.  Another  volume 
of  Poems,  not  designed  for  the  million,  but  certainly  far 
more  comprehensible  and  nervous  with  a  deeper  thought, 
is  that  of  **  Mm  amd  Wamsm,*^  by  Robert  Browxieo. 
We  an  not  among  those  who  passionately  admire  the 
style  of  this  writer.  That  he  has  immense  constructive 
power,  the  ''BUton  the 'Scutcheon"  would  of  itself  suffi- 
ciently establish  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  but  there 
is  a  painfiil  obscurity  about  his  meaning  which  renders 
him,  to  our  taste  at  least,  not  ur  entertaining  fireside  com* 
panion.  Were  Browrino  content  to  make  his  dramaH$ 
peraoiUB  talk,  he  would  assuredly  take  a  very  high  rank 
as  a  artist  in  that  great  class  of  which  Shakspeare  was 
the  first,  but  hearings  them  forward  to  tiUmk  almost  all 
their  utterances,  alone  or  in  company,  are  soliloquies— 
t|iey  are  fftnwer  inbrotpeetio^  and  fond  of  alluding  to  mat- 
,tera  doubtless  clear  enough  to  themselves,  but  dark,  im- 
penetrably so,  to  a  third  person.  Thus  he  has  failed  to 
enlist  the  synpathiea  of  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  and  only 
those  who  are  fond  of  mental  analysis,  can  take  any 
pleasure  in  following   up  the  riddles  of  his  dialogue. 


snorts  and  cavorts,  and  cuts  all  manner  of  absurd  antics, 
bot  never  goes  off  in  the  high  octo-sy  liable  troi,  nor  moves 
in  the  graceful  anapeestic  amble,  nor  yet  darhes  away  in 
the  free,  splendid  gallop  of  the  old  ballads.  One  poem 
that  we  recollect  (since  we  have  drawn  upon  horseback 
exercise  for  our  illustrationa,)  we  must  mention  as  an  ex- 
ception to  this  dictum — we  refer  to  that  fine,  boouding 
lyrio  of  **  How  they  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,"  which  fairly  sparkles  in  every  line  with  the  fire 
froiu  the  hoofs  striking  sgainst  the  stones  of  the  ruad. 

We  need  only  say  that  all  these  publicatiohs  are  got- 
ten up  in  the  very  best  style  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  dt  Fields 
to  assure  the  reader  that  they  are  choice  specimens  of 
the  art  of  bookmakin/. 

The  Soiro  or  Hiawatha  :  By  Herrt  Wadswortm 
LoEGPELLOW.  Boston :  Ticknor  6l  Fields.  18^. 
[From  James  Woodhouse,  137  Main  Street. 

No  volume  has  been  published  of  late  years  which  baa 
excited  half  so  much  disctussion,  or  elicited  opinions  so 
directly  contrarieat  as  this  new  epic.    The  silliest  paro- 
dies of  the  versification  have  been  indulged  in  by  the 
newspaper  critics,  as  if  a  miserable  travestie  could  ever 
avail  with  the  sensible  reailer  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  a  poem,  which  must  be  judged  of,  with  reference  to  its 
matter  as  well  as  its  form.    It  has  bt^en  alleged  also  that 
the  whole  structure  of  the  work  as  borrowed  from  the 
Swedish  and  that  Mr.  Longfellow  has  done  little  more 
than  to  adapt  the  Finnish  song  of  Kaievoala  to  the  tradi- 
tional and  legendary  history   of  the  American  Indians. 
For  ourselves,  we  discard  all  such  objections,  and  though 
we  cannot  regard  the  trochaic  metre  in  which  the  '*  Song 
of  Hiawatha"  is  written  as  a  happy  one  for  a  poem  of 
considerable  length,  we  consider  that  Mr.  Longfellow  haa 
largely  enhanced  his  reputation,  as  we  are  sure  that  he 
contributed  much  to  our  own  enjoyment,  by  his  success- 
ful attempt  to  embody  the  mythology  of  the  aborigines 
in  the  stately  form  of  epic  verse*    Wo  paas  by  the  charge 
of  plagiarism  as  idle,  because  the  poet  did  not  assume  to 
invent  a  new  metre,  and  there  is  no  greater  similarity  be- 
tween KaUwala  and  Hiawatha  than  would  be  found  to 
exist  between  any  other  two  mythical  heroes  that  could 
be  selected  from  the  whole  range  of  liierature.    As  for 
the  versification,  though  new  to  English  eara,  it  has  long 
been  employed  by  the  Spanish  and  is  as  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Lope  de  Vega,  as  is  the  Spenserian  to  the  lov- 
ers of  the  Anglo-Saxon  muse.    Indeed,  while  we  think 
the  *'  Song  of  Hiawatha"  becomes  monotonous  before  it 
reaches  its  close,  we  are  not  sure  but  that  the  metre  most 
be  regarded  as  the  fittest,  because  the  simplest  vehicle  of 
poetic  imagery  for  a  rude  people.    The  very  feet  of  the 
Swedish  Edda  having  been  written  in  this  metre  estab- 
lishes its  natural  adaptation  to  the  primitive  songs  of  th 
world*s  earliest  minstrelsy,  and  we  are  inclined  to  th* 
that  if  any  fragments  of  Grecian  poetry,  prior  to  the  < 
dering  effusions  of  the  Homerida,  had  been  trans' 
to  us,  or  if  we  could  discover  any  long  poem  of 
tecs,  we  should  observe  a  strong  similarity  bet*- 
structure  and  that  of  Hiawatha,    However  t^ 
we  maintain,  in  presence  of  the  whole  Dani" 
if  need  be,  that  the  **  Song  ef  Hiawatha"  i 
duction  and  we  are  under  no  necessity  t 
pages  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  since 
lines  have  already  been  laid  before  th 
in  almost  as  many  newspapers  and 
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Ttw  tntiy  pKM  of  HaqMr  &i  Brotben  coDdoan  to 
pour  oul  ill  ToluoM*  wilh  bIiumI  iDcradible  proftinoti, 
■DdwihKie  10  raiuniouraeknoKlcdgmeiilii  lo  Hr.  A. 
Uonii  of  ihii  cit7  for  menil  of  Iha  latui  of  iu  inuia. 
P»th>p»  (he  muM  coniiJukble  enterpnM  trceally  began 
>>;  lbs  Hari>«"  i*  lbs  Hrrei  of  the  Laiia  and  Gnek  Clu- 
*ica,  of  wbicb  thnc  iiumben  baTs  almdy  appeind,  io 
•lacl  imiiarjon  of  BoLd'i  Clanie«l  Library,  HvroM,  Vir- 
gU  iDd  BaOmtl.  It  would  be  difficult  fir  eieo  a  pracliwd 
eye  lo  lell  iha  two  cdiiioDi  aparr,  but  for  lbs  unprinl 
■DdaaliKbldiAaraDceinihabue  of  ihr  paper.  A  new 
edition  of  Iha  Wtrkt  i^  Chu-lu' Lamk  tAliei  hyTaifanrd 
wiU  maet  with  EODcrai  favour.  Xamb  ii  an  inlallKlua] 
diih  of  which  we  nersr  tin,  and  haa  narer  been  ao  well 
Mrred  up  ■■  by  iba  UmenMd  author  of  Ion.  A  nc 
itl  by  B  Soulhem  Lady,  the  aame  "  Idle  Woman" ' 
"Buiy  Moments"  were  eome  time  eince  so  pleasanily 
brouGbi  to  our  notice,  will  attract  many  madsn. 
cnlii1ed"£i/y"aa<|iswritlrD  from  a  ■iind-poiat 
cial  obterraiion  Ihal  fcit  auihoreaw*  enjoy.  Ii  h 
■  quietdirlaiioDiacda  wonderful  Lady-Killer  and  many 
lively  icrnw  ai  home  and  abroad,  and  a  most  exemplary 
1. — : iBieri,!,  ,hai  (re  agreeably  worked  up  for  thi 


reader')   i|e|ectalioD.    Mexico  and 

name  of  a  doui  tolume  by  Robert  A,  Wileon, 

the  writerseeka  toshowthe  cbsriawnryof  the    Romuh 

Church  aa  displayed  in  thai  unfurtUDile  . 

lull  of  intrrssiing  detaila,  and  lbs  style  i* 

led  and  unpretending. 


>">^])l!(ahV 


Tut  CaaiiTiiK  y«*« !  ThtugiUt  in  Vtrt 
doft  and  Holfdmit   Tirimgiunii  Ae    r«ir? 
Rot.  Johh  Kkili.     Pbiladelpfaia.      Pnbliibei.  -^    _, 
H.  Buller  At  Co.    ]8S6.    [Prom  J.  W.  Randolph,  191 
Main  Street. 

The  anlhor  of  tbe  Chrialiu  Year,  which  has  been 
cogDned  as  a  standard  wort  fbr  aome  time  past,  was  ■ 
ClUdfortha  taak  he  took  upon  bimaelrofcoi 


by   E. 


ilendar  daya  of  the  Engllab  Cboreb,  fiir, 
an  unuounaad  admiration  of  bar  impoaing  ritual,  he  no 
ted  iirong  dsToIianal  feeling  and  no  ordinary  poetic  ta 
en|.     The  present  edition  of  bis  Tolume  is  a  superb  one, 
being  liberally  smbslljahed  with  (be  richest  and  softest  of 
•teel  engraTings  which  deMna  to  be  noted  aa  eTinein 
gnat  progreis  In  that  branch  of  an  on  Ihia   aide  of 
Atlaniia.     Ws  hare  not  ssen  a  taora  braatifnl  or  titteful 
gift-book  than  tbia,  and  Ihoutih  it  aapecially  commenda 
itself  to  the  Episcopal  church,  it  may  be  read  wilb  plea- 
anra  by  ibe  truly  pioni  of  sTary  denomination,  while  its 
•iqniaiteillaatretlou cannot  bil  to  be  generally  admired. 


Hr.  F.  Lncas  of  Baltimore,  hat  recently  pabliahed 
magniScenI  edition  of  FLoRA't  DiCTionamT  Tiluch  mi 
be  bund  at  the  Bookstore  of  A.  Morria,  97  Main  Sim 
The  letter  prasa  wa*  compiled  some  yeara  agobyHr 
Win  of  Virginia,  and  is  so  perfect  aa  to  leaTe  noihisi  I 
V  be  desired  by  the  students  o^  flower-life  and  flower-liifi 
itora.  The  plates  in  tbia  edition  mn  nally  Bupetb,l> 
rond  anjIhingwabaTeyetBBen  IVam  the  American  pre* 
ind  the  tolnme  ia  one  admirably  well  suited  to  the  an 
>on,  whan  lorers  are  looking  for  beauliral  presentalia 
rolumea  for  their  awsethearta.  We  canid  not  imsgiae  i 
more  appropriate  or  mote  eicjutaite  eadtau  than  ihltb 
Cbriilmai  commemoration,  and  many  winter  cenititt 
blea  will  he  omomanted  witb  its  roses,  wbicb  come  M 
iturally  in  December,  and  many  a  Cbriatmaa  party  er 
'ened  by  reaearcbes  into  it*  aymbolical  lore: 


Tbi  Rrd  Ei«u:  a  Pom  ^  Ot  8«atk.  By  A.  B. 
MtEK.  Id  one  Tolunw.  New  York  :  D.  Appletnn  dc 
CoDpuy.    Broadway  and  Loooard  Street,  1859. 

Hr.  Heek  ia  one  ofthe  truest  poela  in  tbe  country,  and 
haa  that  deep  aensa  uf  the  beantiAil  that  finds  iti  proper 
ntlerance  in  aong.  Hia  gift  ia  one  from  nature,  and  can 
BO  more  (ail  to  declare  itself  than  the  melody  of  birds. 
We  regret  that  we  ha*e  not  the  space  to  do  justice  bete 
to  »  The  Ked  Eagle,"  a  poem  which  abounds  in  striking 
Incident  and  TiTid  represenutions  of  llle  and  chancier, 
and  wbicb  embedieB  aome  of  the  moat  charming  Tsrsifi- 
calion  be  haa  evargiran  to  the  public.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  bring  ita  merita  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  at 
■ome  fbtara  day,  when  *a  can  quote  Irom  its  pagea  at 
nffleiant  length  to  jBBtiryoar  opinion  of  it  aa  a  whole. 
At  praoMi  we  can  on);  say  that  it  is  a  most  delightful 


addilioo  tothe  literBlare  of  the  Boulh  aud  sbeai  ih 
Poesy  yet  lonis  to  liDger  in  tba  oread-baBnled  dellia 
glorious  Ibteala  of  tbe  Soatbem  land. 


Broad  Street. 
Tbe  greateat  hit  of  tlw  ae 
owntight  horso-langbler  th 
Jdhs'i  Cntptslifi.  WhoeTa 
aatia&clion  in  droll  reading — the  severe  st'ident,  seekii 
relaxation,  or  the  practical  man  wisbiog  to  be  imu 
aAar  ibe  day's  toil — should  procure  a  ropy  of  il  si  one 
before  the  large  edition  printed  has  been  exbauiia 
There  ia  no  drawback  to  the  marrimani  it  aBbrtla,  aad  ■ 
ita  jokes  are  as  pure  and  innocent  aa  tbe  pranks  of  chil 
baud.  The  late  Jase]ibC.NBal,whase  widow  edits  the 
papers,  well  said  in  writing  to  tbe  author,  ihsl  the  tn 
humourist  ia  onentimes  the  beat  of  the  preachers,  it 
aaanredly  auch  an  one  as  the  Widow  Brdott  is  not  ae 
to  uB  awry  day. 


A  new  editian  of  "  Border  Beaglaa"  and  an  oripwi 
>rel  by  Kmma  aniilled  "  The  Forayera"  bare jutt  beH 
aoed  from  tba  prsas  of  Red  field.  In  the  pagea  of  ibt 
deeply  inlsieating  Rerolulionary  ficiiona  of  our  gnil 
relist  may  be  found  a  more  bithful  and  lirii 
history  of  the  early  daya  of  the  Republic  thin  can  la 
gatbend  from  almoal  any  other  aource,  and  ws  an  {lid 
find  tba  unbroken  setiea  presented  to  tba  public  in  « 


As  tbeCbrJatmasseBaosappraaebea,  (heuWesoriHi 
booksellen  an  haginning  to  glitter  witb  Ibe  purple  iil 
gold  of  tbe  annuals  and  other  illuBtntMf  works  auiiibl' 
'irprasaats.  To  all  of  our  local  naders  who  wanldfnJ 
la^a  and  taatefal  (ariety  oT  the  moat  splendid  (iA  "^ 
nnMS,  both  English  and  American,  we  woold  reconiDKoi 
'  ' :  to  Horris  or  Woodbouse,  either  of  whom  will  t* 
a  satiafy  tbe  moat  laaurioua  daairea  in  thia  liu. 


SScenta. 

"  Tbia  little  hook  containa  a  >aat  anHHtnt  of  intoaUiil 
and  reliable  intbnnatioD  concerning  souh  of  tbe  axul  •'- 
IractirB  objects  of  natun — 'the  eTerlaatinf  mouBtaiu.' 
We  hope  the  amallnaaa  oT  its  siae  will  not  induce  asf 
think  it  ia  not  worth  peruaal.  It  may  be  read  ■>>' 
profit  by  the  old  bb  wall  aa  tbe  young." 
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